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ATHENS  AND  HELLENISM^ 


O imagine  Athens  during  the  last  quarter  of  the  fourth  century 


B.C.  as  an  object  of  pity  is  to  ignore  the  unanimous  opinion  of 
contemporary  rulers.  Neither  the  defeat  on  land  at  Chaeronea, 
nor  the  more  decisive  defeat  on  sea  at  Amorgos;  neither  the  murder 
of  Phocion,  nor  the  persecution  of  Theophrastus;  neither  the  misery 
of  its  poor,  nor  the  materialism  of  its  rich,  shook  in  the  least  its 
high  prestige  among  the  Macedonian  generals  who  had  surrounded 
Alexander. 

The  reason  is  not  far  to  seek.  With  one  hundred  thousand  in- 
habitants Athens  was  still  the  most  populous  city  in  the  Greek  world, 
as  well  as  the  busiest  centre  of  the  world’s  trade.  It  had  never 
been  so  beautiful  as  now;  for  to  the  religious  edifices  of  the  Peri- 
clean  age  had  been  added  the  secular  buildings  constructed  during 
the  administration  of  Lycurgus — the  marble  theatre  and  stadium,  the 
ship-houses  and  dockyards,  the  many  sightly  residences ; it  was  now 
the  greatest  museum  of  the  plastic  arts  in  the  world — one  vast 
depository  of  statues  of  gods  and  men  in  marble  and  bronze,  the 
accumulation  of  five  or  six  generations  of  continuous  effort ; in  the 
suburbs,  at  the  three  points  most  easily  accessible  from  the  city, 
were  the  gymnasia — courts  for  exercise  and  parks  for  recreation, 
pleasant  retreats  from  the  dust  and  bustle  of  the  city,  places  of 
resort  for 'the  idle  youth  and  the  idler  poor,  the  busy  philosophers 
and  the  busier  courtesans.  Nowhere  was  there  such  a theatre  and 
such  music,  such  oratory,  rhetoric,  and  philosophy.  There  was  less 
homogeneity  of  culture  than  in  the  fifth  century  B.C.,  for  in  the 
interval  an  intellectual  aristocracy  had  arisen  with  scientific  interests 
that  the  populace  did  not  share ; but  there  was  much  greater  refine- 
ment of  feeling  and  elegance  of  living  than  ever  before,  and  the 

^ A paper  read  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  American  Historical  Associa- 
tion in  New  York,  December,  1909. 
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comedies  of  Alenander,  though  they  conformed  in  plot,  character- 
study,  diction,  subject,  sentiment,  and  ideas  to  the  taste  of  an  edu- 
cated elite,  brought  their  rich  store  of  suggestions  to  the  same  kind 
of  audience  as  had  greeted  Aristophanes.  It  is  not  without  mean- 
ing that  in  the  Sarnia  an  old  nurse  is  made  to  quote  Euripides’s 
Auge,  and  in  the  Epitrepontes  a slave  expounds  a new-fangled, 
modish,  rationalistic  philosophy;  it  is  not  without  significance  that 
all  the  youth  of  Attica,  urban  and  rustic,  rich  and  poor,  educated 
and  less  educated,  lived  together  in  Athens  and  in  the  forts  by  the 
harbor  and  frontiers  for  the  entire  period  of  their  nineteenth  and 
twentieth  years ; it  is  pregnant  with  import  that  both  from  above  and 
without — for  to  Athens,  as  of  old,  came  everybody  who  had  any- 
thing new  to  communicate — a flood  of  ideas  and  impressions  kept 
pouring  in  upon  the  Athenian  populace,  to  stimulate  discussion, 
compel  fresh  determinations  of  the  values  of  human  activities,  and 
suggest  more  adequate  universal  syntheses.  The  upper  classes 
sought  to  impose  upon  society  an  ordered  propriety,  which  was  irk- 
some though  not  strait-laced,  but  they  did  not  practise  what  they 
preached,  and  among  the  masses  much  of  the  old  abandon  persisted, 
fostered  by  the  democratic  inclination  to  live  and  let  live  &)?  etemaro^ 
^ouXerat.  Nothing  new  was  sound,  nothing  old  was  classic,  noth- 
ing distinguished  was  immortal,  except  it  had  received  the  stamp  of 
Athens.  Athens  ”,  said  the  most  illustrious  of  the  successors  of 
Alexander,  “ is  the  one  beacon  tower  of  the  world,  from  which  the 
fame  of  men  is  flashed  forth  to  the  ends  of  the  earth.” 

It  is  doubtful  whether  Antigonus  I.  had  ever  seen  Athens  with 
his  own  eyes,  but  he  was  no  worse  off,  probably,  than  Ptolemy, 
Seleucus,  Ophelas,  and  Lysimachus,  but  to  all  alike  had  come  a 
glimmer  of  the  wit,  gaiety,  refinement,  and  fascination  of  Athenian 
life  with  the  famous  courtesans — Thais,  Glycera,  Pythonice,  Lamia 
— whom  the  spoils  of  the  Persian  Empire  had  attracted  to  their 
camps.  Hence  on  settling  down  in  Egypt  Ptolemy  sought  to  make 
Alexandria  a new  Athens.  The  hefaerae  of  Athens  came  without 
an  invitation ; the  poets  and  scientists  hesitated  on  receiving  one, 
and  a few  only  eventually  accepted.  He  got  the  Attic  laws  with  the 
Attic  law-giver  Demetrius,  and  for  them  he  created  “ guardians  ” 
as  in  Athens.  He  constructed  phylae  on  the  Attic  plan,  and  one 
of  the  Alexandrian  demes  was  named  Sunium.  In  the  vicinity  of 
Alexandria  he  laid  off  an  Eleusis,  and  had  Timotheus,  an  Eumolpid, 
come  to  inaugurate  a branch  of  the  Mysteries  there.  It  was  an 
Athenian,  Demetrius,  who  wrote  the  hymn-book,  and  an  Athenian, 
Bryaxis,  who  created  the  cult-statue  for  the  new  deity  Serapis 
whom  he  put  at  the  head  of  the  religion  in  which  he  sought  to  unite 
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all  the  ethnic  elements  in  his  state.  That  might  do  for  the  capital  of 
a satrapy.  For  the  capital  of  the  world,  which  Antigonus  and  his 
son,  Demetrius  Poliorcetes,  strove  to  reunite  under  one  govern- 
ment, more  was  needed.  Hence  they  sought  to  make  Antigonia — 
the  later  Antioch — a new  Athens  in  very  truth  by  transplanting  to 
the  Orontes  to  be  its  first  settlers  a colony  taken  directly  from 
Athens,  thus  seeking  to  give  an  Attic  atmosphere  to  their  court  in 
the  way  adopted  three  years  earlier  by  Ophelas  of  Cyrene,  who,  on 
starting  to  join  Agathocles  for  the  overthrow  of  the  Carthaginian 
Empire,  took  with  him  an  Athenian  queen  and  a large  body  of 
Athenian  settlers.  They  were  to  give  a pure  Hellenic  heart  to  the 
great  kingdom  which  he  hoped  to  found  in  the  territory  to  be  con- 
quered in  Africa. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  Athens  was  regarded  by  the  Mace- 
donian nobles  in  Alexander’s  entourage  as  the  bearer  of  the  purest 
Hellenic  culture,  and  that  an  effort  was  made  to  inoculate  their 
new  acquisitions  with  it  by  colonies  judiciously  planted. 

At  the  end  of  the  third  century  B.C. — despite  the  marvellous  rise 
of  Alexandria,  Antioch,  and  Pergamum,  and  the  fierce  competition 
of  Rhodes,  coincident  though  they  were  with  the  commercial  and 
political  prostration  of  Attica — the  esteem  of  Athens  and  the  Athen- 
ians was  not  less  in  the  Hellenistic  courts.  An  intelligent  and  ob- 
servant traveller  from  Asia  Alinor  who  visited  Attica  at  about  this 
time  writes  in  the  hacked  style  then  common : 

Thence  to  Athens.  The  road  is  pleasant,  the  land  all  cultivated,  the 
prospect  inviting.  The  city  is  everywhere  dry,  water  being  scarce ; and 
because  of  its  age  the  streets  and  blocks  are  irregular.  Most  of  the 
houses  are  mean,  the  nice  ones  few.  A stranger  would  doubt,  on  seeing 
it  first,  if  this  were  really  the  renowned  city  of  the  Athenians.  After  a 
little,  however,  he  would  be  convinced.  An  Odeum,  the  finest  in  the 
world;  a notable  theatre,  large  and  excellent;  a costly  temple  of  Athena, 
far-visible  and  well  worth  a visit,  overlooking  the  theatre — the  so-called 
Parthenon.  It  makes  a great  impression  upon  the  spectator.  An 
Olympieum,  half  finished,  but  displaying  the  general  plan.  It  would  be 
the  best  there  is,  if  it  were  completed.  Three  gymnasia — Academia, 
Lyceum,  and  Cynosarges — with  grounds  thickly  wooded  and  grassy, 
schools  of  philosophers  of  every  shade  of  opinion.  . . . There  are  ban- 
quets of  all  sorts,  many  snares  and  recreations  of  the  spirit,  unceasing 
shows.  ...  Its  inhabitants  throw  open  its  opportunities  freely  and  are 
thus  kind  and  helpful  to  all  artists  who  happen  along.  The  city  is  an 
admirable  school  of  sculpture.  . . . Some  of  the  people  belong  to  Attica, 
others  are  Athenians.  The  Atticans  are  inquisitive  gossips,  insincere, 
prone  to  blackmail  and  to  pry  into  the  private  affairs  of  strangers.  The 
Athenians  are  great-souled,  simple  in  their  manners,  reliable  custodians 
of  friendship.  Some  informers  run  about  in  the  city  harassing  wealthy 
visitors,  but  should  the  demos  catch  them,  theirs  would  be  a hard  fate. 
The  genuine  Athenians  are  keen  art  critics  and  unwearying  patrons  of 
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plays,  concerts,  and  lectures.  In  a word,  Athens  surpasses  other  cities 
in  all  that  makes  for  the  enjoyment  and  betterment  of  life  by  as  much 
as  other  cities  surpass  the  country.  Be  on  your  guard  most  especially 
against  the  courtesans  lest  you  unwittingly  meet  a pleasant  destruction. 

The  cynosure  of  Greece  was  thus  Athens  still;  and  the  kings  of 
the  East  and  West  vied  with  one  another  to  add  brilliancy  to  its 
fetes,  gifts  to  its  treasury,  and  promenades,  bazaars,  and  temples  to 
its  squares.  To  live  at  Athens  was  the  proper  way  for  a prince  to 
round  off  his  education,  and  finer  qualities  of  mind  and  manners 
were  expected  of  an  Athenian  scientist  than  of  one  from  elsewhere. 
Hence  it  was  not  unnatural  that,  when  Antiochus  Epiphanes  under- 
took to  press  more  vigorously  the  measures  which  his  ancestors  had 
taken  to  insure  the  domination  of  Hellenism  in  Asia,  he  colonized 
Antioch  anew  from  Athens,  copied  Attic  institutions  and  Attic 
months,  bestowed  special  privileges  upon  all  Athenians  resident  in 
bis  empire,  and  chose  Athens  to  receive  along  with  Antioch  a temple 
worthy,  as  Livy  says,  of  the  grandeur  of  Zeus — the  deity,  manifest 
in  the  king’s  own  person,  in  whose  worship  he  sought  to  unite  his 
subjects  of  every  race  and  language. 

Rome  too  succumbed  to  the  estimate  current  in  the  world  of 
•culture;  and,  after  the  final  establishment  of  her  hegemony  in  the 
East,  she  singled  Athens  out  for  special  favors.  In  return  for 
Lemnos,  Imbros,  Scyros,  and  Delos,  which  she  restored  to  their 
common  metropolis  in  i66  B.C.,  she  received  ten  years  later  her 
first  instruction  in  art  and  philosophy  from  the  most  eminent 
sculptors  and  philosophers  of  that  city.  Never  had  the  cultural 
supremacy  of  Athens  been  more  unquestioned  than  in  the  middle  of 
the  second  century  B.C. 

Athens  [affirmed  the  Amphictyonic  Council]  was  the  inaugurator  of 
all  human  blessings,  the  guide  of  men  from  the  life  of  beasts  to  gentle 
culture,  the  establisher,  in  fact,  of  the  social  organism  altogether.  This 
service  she  rendered  through  the  dissemination  of  her  Mysteries  which 
inculcated  the  sovereign  value  of  mutual  aid  and  confidence  among  men, 
and  through  passing  on  to  others  the  education  and  laws  with  which 
the  gods  had  dowered  her.  Grain  too,  though  given  to  her  as  her  special 
property,  she  made  everybody’s  heritage.  She  originated  music  and 
dramatic  art,  created  and  developed  tragedy  and  comedy,  and  first  estab- 
lished thymelic  and  histrionic  contests. 

This  eulogy  was  embodied  in  a decree  enacted  in  117  B.C. ; but 
already  at  that  time  men  had  begun  to  distinguish  the  Athenians 
from  their  ancestors.  It  was’  now  that  Polybius  interpreted  the 
preceding  century  of  Greek  history  to  the  disadvantage  of  Athens, 
which  he  represented  as  a nest  of  pampered  parasites;  and  the 
Romans,  whose  practical  sense  made  it  difficult  for  them  to  admit 
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that  a people  devoid  of  power  might  be  possessed  of  virtue,  began 
to  treat  the  Athenians  with  a condescension  allied  to  contempt  which 
found  expression  in  the  memorable  remark  made  by  Sulla  in  86 
B.C.  that  he  had  spared  the  living  because  of  the  illustrious  dead. 
A century  later  an  officer  high  in  the  service  of  Tiberius  described 
the  inhabitants  of  Attica  as  “ not  Athenians,  who  have  been  extermi- 
nated by  innumerable  disasters,  but  the  very  dregs  of  humanity,  to 
whom  for  a Roman  to  show  courtesies  is  a dishonor  to  the  Roman 
name”.  Athens  was  never  so  low  in  the  judgment  of  its  contem- 
poraries as  at  the  time  of  the  first  two  princes. 

To  trace  the  attitude  of  Athens  towards  the  Hellenistic  states  is  of 
course  impossible  here — it  differed  so  much  at  different  times  and  in 
the  case  of  different  dynasties.  It  will  suffice  to  note  that  opinion  in 
Athens  itself  was  generally  divided;  that  one  faction — the  aristo- 
cratic or  oligarchic — sought  a haven  for  Athens  and  the  government 
for  itself  by  doing  the  will  of  Macedon ; while  another — that  of  the 
demos — strove  for  complete  freedom  within  and  complete  inde- 
pendence in  foreign  politics ; and  a third — that  of  the  moderates — 
aimed  at  the  isolation  of  Athens,  at  securing  its  autonomy  under  a 
sort  of  international  guarantee.  Twice  in  the  first  century  after 
Philip’s  death  (in  301-295  and  in  276-266  B.C.)  the  faction  last 
mentioned  carried  its  policy  into  effect  by  its  own  strength,  but  it 
was  not  till  the  demos  abandoned  its  imperialistic  traditions,  during 
an  unhappy  generation  of  dependence  upon  Macedon  (261-230  B.C.), 
and,  taking  the  form  of  a tory  democracy,  accepted  the  doctrines  of 
the  moderates,  that  internal  stability  was  achieved.  The  inter- 
nationalizing of  Athens  was  effected  by  the  agreement  of  all  the 
powers,  the  consent  of  Achaea,  Aetolia,  Boeotia,  Macedon,  Per- 
gamum,  Crete,  Syria,  Egypt,  and  Rome  being  still  a matter  of 
knowledge.  The  Ptolemies,  however,  in  224  B.C.,  made  themselves 
in  a special  way  responsible  for  the  maintenance  of  the  integrity  of 
Athens;  but  in  200  B.C.  Philip  of  Macedon  ignored  its  neutrality  and 
treated  Attica  with  all  the  rigor  of  the  new  warfare  which  the 
Romans  had  introduced,  whereupon  the  Athenians  sent  out  a cry  of 
horror,  which,  since  the  power  of  Egypt  was  prostrated  in  the  same 
year  by  the  great  defeat  at  Panium,  helped  to  bring  the  Italian 
Confederation  definitely  into  the  East.  Rome  thereupon  became  the 
guarantor  of  the  position  of  Athens  and  the  upholder  of  the  tory 
democracy ; so  that  the  era  of  peace  and  stal)ility  was  prolonged  for 
almost  an  entire  century.  After  the  time  of  the  Gracchi,  however, 
the  contemptuous  attitude  of  the  Roman  senators  and  the  outrageous 
behavior  of  the  Roman  business  men,  especially  on  Delos,  alienated 
the  sympathies  of  the  Athenian  government  and  people.  At  the 
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same  time  the  division  of  the  Roman  aristocracy  against  itself  and 
the  outbreak  of  the  urban  proletariate,  which  accompanied  the 
slave  wars,  the  Teutonic  peril,  and  the  revolt  of  the  client  states, 
weakened  the  prestige  of  Rome ; whereupon  a disturbance  occurred 
in  Attica  also,  and  a narrow  commercial  aristocracy  seized  the  gov- 
ernment in  the  hope  of  improving  the  conditions  of  Athenian  trade 
and  of  preventing  the  city  from  breaking  loose  from  Rome.  It 
was  the  Social  War  which  here  as  elsewhere  fed  the  hopes  of  those 
whom  Rome  oppressed,  and  when  it  became  clear  that  if  unaided 
the  Italians  must  fail  to  break  the  power  of  the  common  enemy  a 
popular  upheaval  in  Athens  hurled  the  Roman  partizans  from  the 
seat  of  power  and  the  city  joined  Alithradates.  Subsequently  it  was 
only  a Roman  municipality. 

To  trace  the  change  of  Athenian  institutions  under  the  pressure 
of  Hellenistic  ideas  is  also  impossible  here ; for  the  development  was 
not  without  set-backs  and  was  unconscious  for  the  most  part,  and 
hence  very  gradual.  It  will  be  sufficient  to  note  that  administration 
by  the  citizens  themselves — be  they  all  the  people,  or  a few,  or  the 
men  of  property — by  means  of  scores  of  committees  constituted  (by 
the  lot  ordinarily)  of  new  men  each  year  and  holding  office  under 
the  most  jealous  scrutiny  for  a single  twelvemonth,  went  eventually 
out  of  use.  During  the  storms  of  the  age  of  the  diadochi,  which 
was  the  first  critical  period  in  the  history  of  Athenian  administra- 
tion, many  old  offices  were  dropped  and  a few  new  ones  were 
created  to  take  their  place.  Athens  had  to  reef  sail  while  passing 
through  the  rough  seas ; besides,  she  had  long  had  too  much  canvas 
for  the  size  of  the  hull.  The  term  of  office,  however,  was  lengthened 
in  one  instance  only,  that  of  the  general  superintendent  of  the  admin- 
istration. Repetition  in  the  tenure  of  the  new  offices  was  gen- 
erally prohibited ; and  the  safeguards  were  left  so  far  as  possible 
undisturbed.  But  popular  election  was  substituted  for  allotment  in 
the  designation  of  the  most  important  officials,  while  at  the  same  time 
the  committees  were  replaced  by  single  magistrates,  or,  where  one 
was  needed  for  Athens  and  another  for  the  Piraeus,  by  two ; and, 
when  retained  in  form,  were  dissolved  in  fact  in  such  a way  that 
each  member  obtained  his  own  department,  the  only  notable  excep- 
tion being  that  of  the  archons,  whose  number  was  fixed  at  nine  in 
order  to  leave  unchanged  the  composition  and  size  of  the  Areopagite 
council.  The  advantages  of  special  fitness  and  inclination,  and  of 
personal  liberty  and  responsibility,  for  administrative  work  were  thus 
recognized,  and  by  classifying  the  governors  of  the  dependencies 
obtained  in  i66  B.C.  with  the  military  officials,  in  whose  case  re- 
election  was  always  practised,  the  possibility  of  utilizing  experience 
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was  obtained ; but  the  demos  made  a very  sparing  use  of  re-election 
and  exercised  the  same  sharp  control  over  its  officials  as  of  old ; 
hence  the  commercial  oligarchy  which  came  to  power  in  103  B.C. 
relieved  magistrates  from  the  judicial  audit  and  permitted  and  pro- 
moted re-election  everywhere,  so  that  henceforth  a man  could  look 
forward  to  an  extended  career  in  the  public  service  as  had  been 
the  case  in  the  Hellenistic  monarchies  from  the  start. 

As  is  well  known,  the  Hellenistic  period  opened  with  a great 
migration  from  Greece  into  the  Persian  Empire.  Hundreds  of  new 
poleis  were  founded  out  of  citizens  drawn  from  every  part  of  the 
Greek  world.  The  growth  and  prosperity,  the  very  existence  in 
fact,  of  many  of  them  depended  upon  their  attractiveness  to  settlers. 
In  these  circumstances  there  could  be  no  thought  of  illiberality  in  the 
granting  of  civic  rights.  Hence  the  franchise  was  generally  thrown 
open  to  all  worthy  comers.  Since  at  the  same  time  Rome  put  in 
practice  a similar  policy  in  Italy,  there  came  from  all  quarters 
pressure  on  the  old  city-states  of  Greece  to  abandon  their  civic 
exclusiveness.  This  demand  did  not  come  alone.  Into  the  new 
towns  were  drawn  the  natives  who  lived  in  the  vicinity  of  each,  so 
that  their  population  was  far  from  homogeneous  in  race  and  racial 
customs.  A Macedonian  who  took  an  Egyptian,  an  Ionian  who  took 
a Syrian,  woman  to  wife  must  devise  a new  set  of  conventions  for 
the  performance  of  their  social  duties.  A Greek  girl  installed  in  a 
new  home  in  Elephantine  on  the  Nile  or  Seleucia  on  the  Tigris  was 
dependent  upon  her  own  resources  to  a much  greater  degree  than  was 
one  who  remained  at  home  surrounded  by  her  kinsmen  and  within 
easy  reach  of  her  natural  guardian.  She  must  be  given  freedom  of 
access  to  the  courts  and  personal  right  to  hold  property  without 
which  she  would  be  entirely  at  the  mercy  of  her  husband.  In  other 
words,  her  parents  were  bound  to  see  that  privileges  were  guaranteed 
to  her  in  the  marriage  contract  which  they  would  not  think  of 
demanding  for  their  daughters  who  married  their  neighbors’  sons. 
The  instability  of  life,  the  enormous  increase  of  opportunity  to 
move  from  one  place  to  another,  made  new  safeguards  of  the  home 
advisable.  The  consequence  was  that  everywhere  in  the  new  world 
the  old  rules  of  society  were  being  abandoned  and  new  ones,  of 
which — as  in  America  in  similar  circumstances — a marked  char- 
acteristic was  an  enlargement  of  woman’s  liberties,  were  being 
formed  to  take  their  place.  There  had  been  no  such  occasion  for 
the  creation  of  a new  social  regime  since  the  seventh  century  B.C. 
In  Athens  there  dwelt  one  alien  and  at  least  two  slaves  to  every  pair 
of  citizen  status,  and,  since  many  of  them  came  from  the  East,  the 
peril  of  political  and  social  contamination  was  imminent.  And  with 
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it  went  the  even  greater  danger  of  religious  defilement,  for  which  the 
conditions  were  also  favorable. 

The  old  deities  of  Athens  were  identified  with  a decaying  order, 
and,  though  they  were  kept  and  sworn  by  and  sacrificed  to,  they 
were  kept  as  men  keep  old  finery  for  which  they  have  no  further 
use,  but  which  they  do  not  care  to  throw  away.  The  culture,  more- 
over, which  became  at  this  time  imperial,  was  under  the  patronage  of 
deities  of  human  origin — great  men,  living,  like  Ptolemy  or  An- 
tiochus,  or  departed,  like  Zeus,  Hercules,  or  Alexander,  who  could 
make  laws,  found  cities,  and  render  stable  a social  order,  but  who 
had  no  power  to  pardon  sins  or  to  solve  the  mystery  of  life  and 
death.  Accordingly,  neither  the  religion  of  the  city-state  nor  that 
of  the  new  monarchies  was  in  a position  to  ofifer  a genuine  religious 
resistance  to  the  everlasting,  omnipotent,  universal  deities  of  the 
Orient,  who  had  never  been  touched  with  the  frailty  of  mankind,  but 
who  could  enter  into  men  in  spirit,  as  they  had  done  in  the  past, 
and  thus  enabfe  a revelation  of  doctrines,  rites,  purifications,  and 
hopes,  for  which  the  sin-  and  sorrow-laden  craved.  Nor  was 
philosophy  any  longer  in  a position  to  uphold  the  convictions  of 
educated  men.  Its  last  word  was  the  scepticism  of  Arcesilaus  and 
Carneades,  which  made  belief  equally  possible  with  disbelief. 

Just  when  we  are  safest  [says  Bishop  Bloiigram]  there’s  a sunset 
touch, 

A fancy  from  a flower-bell,  some  one’s  death, 

A chorus  ending  from  Euripides, — 

And  that’s  enough  for  fifty  hopes  and  fears 
As  old  and  new  at  once  as  nature’s  self, 

To  rap  and  knock  and  enter  in  our  soul, 

Take  hands  and  dance  there,  a fantastic  ring, 

Round  the  ancient  idol  on  his  base  again. 

For  a long  time  Athens  shrank  from  the  advances  of  the  new 
world,  as  Hippolytus  from  the  love  of  Phaedra.  The  classical 
simplicity  and  restraint  in  art  lived  on  there  for  generations,  un- 
defiled by  the  taste  for  pomp  and  magnificence,  for  striking  efifects 
in  color,  size,  movement,  and  feeling,  and  for  truth  to  nature  in  all 
its  hideousness,  as  well  as  in  all  its  beauty,  which  pervaded  the 
Hellenistic  monarchies.  So,  too,  in  politics  Athens  was  dis- 
tinguished by  its  conservatism.  The  oligarchs,  on  limiting  the 
franchise  to  a minority  in  321  B.C.,  annulled  the  grants  of  citizen- 
ship earlier  made  to  foreigners;  the  moderates  twenty  years  later 
added  to  a popular  a judicial  scrutiny  before  new  citizens  could  be 
created ; the  democrats  retained  this,  and  in  229  B.C.  fixed  a limit  to 
the  value  of  property  to  be  held  by  such  as  had  passed  the  double 
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doors.  Hence  the  contrast  was  so  strong  between  the  treatment  of 
aliens  in  Athens  and  in  Asia  Minor,  Antioch,  or  Alexandria,  that 
towards  the  end  of  the  third  century  Heraclides  applies  to  their 
status  the  harsh  term,  slavery.  It  was  not  till  the  middle  of  the 
second  century  B.C.  that  the  Athenians  succumbed  to  the  practice  of 
Hellenism,  but  thereafter  the  fall  from  Brahminism  was  rapid  and 
complete.  The  Areopagus  was  spotted  with  togas  before  the  Mith- 
radatic  War,  and  by  the  time  of  Augustus  the  citizenship  of  Athens 
was  a marketable  commodity. 

Instead  of  emancipating  women  Athens  appointed  gynaeconomi 
to  restrict  and  regulate  their  appearances  abroad.  Instead  of 
loosening  the  conventions  of  social  life  Athens  drafted  a new  set  of 
sumptuary  laws.  The  precepts  of  Plato  now  brought  persecution 
upon  his  school.  The  Polity  of  Zeno,  in  which  differences  of  sex 
were  ignored  altogether,  his  followers  sought  to  disown ; and  we  can 
still  discern  in  outline  the  huge  mass  of  abuse  which  was  cast  upon 
the  zealots  who  studied  philosophy  with  Epicurus,  or  joined  the 
Cynics  in  their  vagabond  life.  The  deadliest  limitation  imposed 
upon  Menander  was  that  of  having  to  deal  with  social  life  and 
romantic  love  in  a city  which  lacked  them  except  in  the  borderland 
where  monde  and  demi-monde  met.  Social  disintegration  did  not 
take  place  in  Athens  till  the  second  century  B.C. ; and  it  was  not  till 
after  229  B.C.  that  Athens  gave  to  Cybele,  Isis,  and  Atargatis  public 
recognition  and  a public  priest,  so  that  it  was  not  till  then  that  citizens 
could  form  associations  of  orgeones  for  their  worship,  or  worship 
them  except  in  conjunction  with  foreigners  in  clubs  of  thiasotae. 
Nor  had  self-respecting  men  or  women  cared  to  enter  the  aliens’ 
clubs  earlier;  for  the  spirit  which  brooded  over  Athens  in  the  early 
Hellenistic  age  was  that  of  Lycurgus  of  Butadae,  and  his  pietism  and 
fanaticism  for  archaizing  had  kindled  an  artificial  glow  of  sentiment 
on  behalf  of  the  deities  and  cults  of  the  city-state — the  political  entity 
which  Athens  was  struggling  to  preserve.  Hence  the  private  reli- 
gious associations  with  their  grotesque  rites  and  emotional  excesses, 
which  earned  the  scorn  of  Demosthenes,  the  sneers  of  Theophrastus, 
and  the  caricature  of  Menander,  were  not  prohibited  of  course — for 
that  was  impossible — but  were  put  under  public  control  if  they  met 
in  a public  precinct,  and  put  to  the  need  of  obtaining  a public  permit 
if  they  proposed  acquiring  a shrine  of  their  own.  They  were  thus 
barely  tolerated,  and  to  have  anything  to  do  with  them  imperilled 
social  caste.  In  the  second  half  of  the  second  century  B.C.,  how- 
ever, these  social  and  religious  prejudices  were  overcome.  Not 
only  did  the  Oriental  deities  now  receive  the  homage  of  aristocratic 
orgeones — among  whom  an  occasional  foreigner  appears — but 
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Athenians  of  the  best  families  sought  membership  in  the  foreign 
clubs,  and  the  type  of  private  religious  association  which  multiplied 
most  rapidly  was  the  one  in  which  aliens  and  citizens  could  enter 
freely  without  prejudice  of  social  or  political  status.  At  the  same 
time  the  Athenian  nomenclature  became  variegated  by  the  adoption 
of  names  of  eastern  deities,  contemporary  kings  or  courtiers,  and 
noblemen  from  Italy — a clear  mark  both  of  the  weakening  of  tradi- 
tions and  of  social  demoralization. 

To  speak  generally.  Through  the  acquisition  of  Delos  Athens 
escaped  from  an  eddy  into  the  main  current  of  Hellenistic  life. 
The  Athenians  lost  their  distinctive  characteristics;  they  adopted 
foreigners,  and  foreign  names  and  ways,  and  thus  became  in  reality 
and  appearance  a conluvies  nationum.  They  thereupon  ceased  to 
receive  peculiar  honor,  which  was  henceforth  reserved  for  their 
ancestors. 
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PRINCE  HENRY  OF  PORTUGAL  AND  THE  AFRICAN 
CRUSADE  OF  THE  FIFTEENTH  CENTURY 


Among  the  men  who  prepare  the  Catholic  civilization  of  the 
later  Middle  Ages  for  that  oversea  expansion  which  marks  the 
opening  of  the  modern  world,  the  figure  of  Prince  Henry  of 
Portugal  is  of  commanding  importance^  The  Infant  Dom  Hen- 
rique  is,  in  his  measure,  one  of  the  central  characters  of  history : 
to  his  work  of  revival  and  reorganization  may  be  traced  back  some 
of  the  most  valuable  lines  of  modern  progress,  a large  part  of  what 
is  distinctively  modern  life;  in  his  person,  policy,  and  achievements 
is  concentrated  much  of  what  we  prize  to-day. 

Of  Dom  Henrique,  his  labors  and  his  aims,  we  have  no  such 
comparatively  adequate  knowledge,  no  such  authoritative,  many- 
sided,  illuminating  portraiture  as  of  some  other  men,  some  other 
movements,  of  less  importance  and  of  remoter  time.  His  docu- 
ments are  few : he  has  left  the  world  no  private  letters,  no 
formal  Apologia,  no  Memoirs  or  Recollections,  no  personal  declara- 
tion of  any  sort,  worthy  of  the  name,  with  the  exception  of  his 
Last  Will  and  Testament,^  and  of  certain  statements  in  certain 
charters.  His  biographers,  the  chroniclers  of  his  explorations, 
men  of  limited,  sometimes  perverted,  intelligence,  scarcely  appear  to 
understand  him  fully.  To  a deplorable  extent  his  ideas  and  policy, 
to  a less  degree  his  actions,  must  remain  obscure.  But  we  know 
enough  to  see  that  he  comes  at  a critical  time  and  plays  a decisive 

^ In  this  paper  the  following  abbreviations  are  used  : “ Azurara,  Guinea  ”,  for 
G.  E.  de  Azurara’s  Chronica  do  Descobrimento  e Conquisfa  da  Guine,  edited  by 
Carreira  and  Santarem  (Paris,  1841);  “Gomes”,  for  Dr.  Schmeller’s  edition  of 
the  text  of  Diogo  Gomes,  De  Prima  Inventione  Guineae,  and  De  Insulis  primo 
inventis  in  Mari  Oceano  Occidentis  in  the  Proceedings  of  the  Royal  Bavarian 
Academy  of  Sciences,  March  8,  1845  (Abhandl.  d.  I.  CL  d.  K.  Ak.  d.  Wiss.,  Bd. 
IV.,  Abth.  III.  (A)),  especially  pp.  17-41;  “ Alguns  Documentos  ”,  for  Alguns 
Documentos  do  Archivo  Nacional  da  Torre  do  Tombo  dcerca  das  Navegacoes  e 
Conquistas  Portiiguesas  (Lisbon,  1892)  ; “ Bullarium  ”,  for  the  Bullarium  Patro- 
natus  Portugalliae  Regum,  edited  by  Levy  Maria  Jordao,  vol.  I.  (Lisbon,  1868). 

^ This  is  to  be  found  (a)  in  the  collection  of  Pedro  Alvares,  MSS.  da 
Bibliotheca  Nacional,  Lisbon,  vol.  III.,  ff.  42  v.,  etc.;  (b)  in  vol.  516  of  the 
library  of  the  Torre  do  Tombo,  pp.  1-13  (an  almost  contemporary  manuscript, 
written  before  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century).  It  is  printed,  e.  g.,  in  Archivo  dos 
Azores,  vol.  I.  (1878),  pp.  331-336,  and  in  the  Marquez  de  Souza  Holstein’s  A 
Escola  de  Sagres  e as  Tradicoes  do  Infante  D.  Henrique  (Conferencias  Celebradas 
na  Acad.  Real  das  Sciencias  de  Lisboa,  dcerca  dos  Descobrimentos  . . . dos  Portu- 
gueces  na  Africa,  1877),  p.  81,  etc. 
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part.  He  appears  in  an  age  when  the  West  European  world  is 
suffering  from  failure  and  exhaustion ; he  renders  vital  service  to 
that  civilization  from  which  have  sprung  the  progressive  states,  the 
universal  commerce,  the  liberal  society,  the  humanized  and  open- 
eyed  intelligence,  of  modern  life. 

At  the  close  of  the  fourteenth  century,  the  external  energies  of 
the  Catholic  nations,  which  had  already  experienced  so  remarkable 
a development,  seem  to  a great  extent  paralyzed.  To  Prince  Henry, 
above  all  men,  is  due  the  revival  of  those  energies  which  makes  the 
fifteenth  century  so  memorable.  Western  Christendom,  Western 
civilization,  must  not  forget  the  silent,  thoughtful,  untiring  leader 
who  restored  its  fortunes — “ unus  homo  nobis  scrutando  restituit 
rem.”  It  is  he  who  gives  continuity,  permanence,  and  final  success 
to  the  feeble  and  decadent  movement  of  oceanic  discovery ; it  is  he 
who  starts  again,  with  so  different  a result,  that  search  for  the 
Indo- African  waterway  which  the  Genoese  of  1291  had  begun. 
With  him  commences  the  effective  participation  of  the  centralized, 
monarchical,  Christian  states  (the  larger  unities  which  now  super- 
sede the  city  republics  and  feudal  principalities  of  earlier  time)  in 
that  colonial,  commercial,  and  crusading  expansion  whose  burden 
had  hitherto  rested  partly  on  volunteer  adventurers,  partly  on  the 
great  mercantile  communities.  The  Portuguese  Infant  makes  his 
nation  the  pioneer  of  Europe  in  its  final  conquest,  by  maritime 
paths,  of  the  outer  world. 

In  Dom  Henrique’s  movement,  it  is  true,  we  may  distinguish 
various  elements,  but  among  these  no  one  perhaps  is  so  important, 
in  the  view  of  his  own  age,  as  the  crusading.  After  five  hundred 
years  of  conflict  the  Christian  states  of  Spain  had  finally  got  the 
better  of  the  ^lussulman  in  the  thirteenth  century;  now,  in  the  life- 
time and  mainly  through  the  leadership  of  the  Infant,  the  activity 
of  this  crusade  is  transferred  to  that  Africa  from  which  Spanish 
Islam  had  drawn  its  strength.  To  the  average  Spanish  Christian  of 
this  age  (and  how  much  more  to  the  governor  of  the  Order  of 
Christ?)®  there  was  hardly  any  higher  duty  or  more  valued  privilege 

® As  Souza  Holstein  points  out,  Prince  Henry  was  technically  “ ruler  and 
governor  ”,  not  grand  master,  of  the  order.  He  became  “ regedor  e governador  ” 
on  the  death  of  Lopo  Dias  de  Sousa  in  1418,  and  held  the  office  for  the  rest 
of  his  life  (42  years).  But  he  was  never  professed,  and  retained  his  rights  of 
private  property  and  bequest,  as  authorized  by  Pope  Eugenius  IV.  in  1442 
(Manuscript  Collection  of  Pedro  Alvares,  HI.  13).  His  control  of  the  revenues 
of  the  order  was  of  great  importance  to  his  schemes,  and  he  repaid  his  debt 
by  lavish  grants  and  costly  buildings,  as  at  Thomar,  where  he  constructed  a 
new  choir,  chapter-house,  cloister,  and  tower,  for  the  mother-house  of  the 
brotherhood.  “ Comegou  esta  conquista  [of  Guinea]  a custa  e despeza  dos  bens 
e rendas  d’esta  Ordem  ”,  says  Pedro  Alvares,  who  as  cartorario  of  the  order  under 
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than  that  of  carrying  on  this  secular  struggle  of  the  Faith,  of  ensur- 
ing a still  more  complete  victory  for  Christendom.  While  Prince 
Henry  was  still  a child,  and  apparently  before  the  French  descent  of 
1402  on  the  Canaries,  the  war-ships  of  Portugal,  sailing  against 
the  Saracens  to  Africa,  are  said  to  have  made  a Portuguese  re- 
discovery of  the  northernmost  of  the  Canaries,  the  first  Atlantic 
colony  of  Europeans  in  the  thirteenth  century — Lanzarote  Island.^ 
Prince  Henry’s  public  life  opens  with  the  Ceuta  expedition  of 
1415,  of  which  the  “heavens  felt  the  glory,  and  the  earth  the 
benefit”;^  and  among  all  the  enterprises  of  European  states  in  the 
later  Middle  Ages  no  single  one  had  a more  marked  crusading  char- 
acter. The  appointment  of  a bishop  to  the  new  conquest,  the  con- 
version of  its  great  mosque  into  a cathedral,  its  defense  against  the 
Muslim  jihad  of  1418,  are  all  incidents  of  crusading  as  well  as  of 
national  expansion.  And  the  same  may  of  course  be  said  of  the 
Infant’s  plan  of  seizing  Muslim  Gibraltar,  only  frustrated  by  stormy 
weather;  of  the  Moorish  prizes  captured  by  his  ships  at  various 
times,  and  the  descents  effected  by  this  navy  on  the  coasts  of 
Barbary  and  Granada;  of  the  Tangier  disaster  of  1437;  and  of  the 
capture  of  Alcacer  the  Little,  and  the  other  successes  of  the 
Marocco  campaigns  of  1457-1459.® 

King  Manuel  re-edited  its  statutes,  and  whose  collections  (in  five  volumes)  are 
so  valuable  for  the  history  of  Dom  Henrique  throughout.  See  Pedro  Alvares’s 
collection,  III.  i v.,  V.  194  v. ; Souza  Holstein,  Escola  de  Sagres,  pp.  50-51,  55, 
74-75,  78. 

^ “ Audivi  ego  Dioguo  Gomez  de  Sintria  quod  quaedam  caravelae  de  armata 
regis  Johannis  Portugalliae,  quae  iverant  contra  Saracenos  ad  Africam  cum  vento 
contrario  . . . cucurrerant  et  viderunt  quasdam  insulas.  Qui  . . . iverunt  ad 
. . . unam  quae  nunc  vocatur  Langarote,  et  invenerunt  earn  non  populatam.  Et 
putabant  omnes  alias  insulas  esse  non  populatas.  Cessante  . . . tormento  venerunt 
Portugaliam  narrantes  haec  regi.”  Gomes  (ed.  Schmeller),  p.  34. 

So  Henrique’s  first  recorded  armada  (“armata”.  Gomes,  p.  18),  that  under 
Joao  de  Trasto  in  1415,  accomplished  a conquest  of  the  “ Telli  ” (Fertile)  district 
of  Grand  Canary  (Gomes,  p.  19,  “per  vim  accepit  partem  . . . insulae  . . . Gran 
Canaria  . . . quae  dicebatur  . . . Telli  fructuosa”).  Even  in  1386  John  I.  is 
able  to  lend  the  Duke  of  Lancaster  a respectable  naval  force — six  ships  and 
twelve  galleys — for  the  war  against  Castile  (Souza  Holstein,  Escola  de  Sagres, 
p.  23;  Pinheiro  Chagas,  Hist.  d.  Portugal,  II.  95). 

““Naquella  muy  honrada  conquista  . . . sobre  a grande  cidade  de  Cepta,  de 
cuja  famosa  victorya  os  ceeos  sentirom  glorya  e a terra  benefficio  Azurara, 
Guinea,  ch.  v.,  p.  25. 

® On  the  see  and  cathedral  of  Ceuta,  see  the  bull  Romanus  Pontifex,  issued 
from  Constance,  April  4,  1417,  and  addressed  to  the  archbishops  of  Braga  and 
Lisbon  (Arch.  Nacional,  Coll,  de  Bullas,  mago  ii,  no.  13),  printed  in  full  by  Levy 
Maria  Jordao,  Bullarium  (Lisbon,  1868),  I.  8;  also  the  bull  Romani  Pontificis  of 
Martin  V.,  issued  from  Rome,  March  5,  1421,  and  addressed  “ Aimaro  episcopo 
Ceptensi  ” (Coll,  de  Bullas,  mago  26,  no.  2),  printed  in  full  in  Bullarium,  I.  16-17; 
summarized  in  Alguns  Docunientos  (Lisbon,  1892),  p.  i.  On  the  events  of  1418, 
see  Azurara,  Guinea,  ch.  v.,  pp.  27-28:  “A  cidade  [Ceuta]  livre  e repairada  [Dom 
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While  the  Infant  is  relieving  Ceuta  and  planning  to  attack 
Gibraltar,  while  his  seamen  are  still  working  southwards  along  the 
Sahara  coast,  we  find  Pope  iMartin  V.,  in  1418,  and  Pope  Eugenius 
IV.,  in  1436,  calling  upon  the  sovereigns,  princes,  nobles,  and  magis- 
trates of  Christendom  to  aid  the  Portuguese  in  the  extermination 
of  the  infidels,  to  help  forward  that  new  crusade  which  had  begun 
with  the  conquest  of  Ceuta.'  By  the  same  bulls,  all  prelates  and 
dignitaries  of  the  Church  are  commanded  to  preach  this  Portuguese 
enterprise  as  a crusade  and  to  declare  to  those  who  should  take  part 
in  it  the  same  plenary  indulgence  accorded  to  Palestine  pilgrims. 
This  appeal  by  the  Universal  Bishop  to  the  whole  of  the  Catholic 

Henrique]  se  tornou  . . . pera  Portugal,  nom  muy  contente  . . . porque  . . . 
nom  ofereceo  o aazo  para  filhar  a villa  de  Gibaltar  [the  proper  form],  como 
tiinha  posto  em  hordenanga,  se  a principal  causa  de  seu  estorvo  foe  a destemper- 
anga  do  ynverno  [the  winter  sea  being  especially  rough  near  Gibraltar,  on  account 
of  the  currents]  . . . por  aazo  das  grandes  correntes  que  ally  ha.”  On  Prince 
Henry’s  navy  and  its  raids  on  Barbary  and  Granada  coasts,  see  ibid.,  ch.  v.,  pp. 
29-30:  “ Despois  que  a dicta  cidade  [Ceuta]  foe  tomada,  continuadamente  trouxe 
navyos  armados  no  mar  contra  os  infiees,  os  quaaes  fezerom  muy  grande 
destroygam  na  costa  daalem  e daaquem  ” [?.  e.,  on  both  sides  of  the  straits, 
European  and  African].  See  also  ibid.,  ch.  viii.,  p.  54,  where  Azurara  notes  how 
Dom  Henrique’s  early  maritime  expeditions  sometimes  raided  Granada  and  the 
IMuslim  Mediterranean  : “ huiTs  hyam  sobre  a costa  de  Graada,  outros  corryam  per 
o mar  de  Levante,  ataa  que  filhavam  grossas  presas  dos  infiees  ”. 

As  to  Tangier,  Dom  Henrique,  commanding  at  the  siege  in  1437,  found  him- 
self in  turn  besieged  by  vastly  superior  Moorish  forces,  and  on  October  15  signed 
a capitulation  by  which  the  Portuguese  gave  up  arms,  horses,  and  baggage, 
embarking  for  Portugal  only  with  their  clothes,  as  they  stood,  and  undertaking 
(a)  to  surrender  Ceuta,  (b)  to  keep  peace  with  Barbary  for  one  hundred  years. 
Dom  Fernando,  with  twelve  others,  was  given  as  a hostage  “por  salvar  o povo 
miserando  ”.  As  the  home  government  refused  to  give  up  the  African  Gibraltar, 
Prince  Fernando,  “o  sancto  irmao  Fernando”,  died  in  captivity  at  Fez,  June  5, 
1443,  “So  por  amor  da  patria  esta  passando  ” (Lusiads,  IV.  52). 

In  spite  of  the  vote  of  Cortes  in  1438,  it  is  alleged  that  the  crown  of 
Portugal  offered  Ceuta  in  exchange  for  the  Infant  in  May,  1439.  King  Edward 
had  died  September  9,  1438,  leaving  instructions  that  the  ransom  of  Dom 
Fernando  was  to  be  secured  by  this  sacrifice,  if  otherwise  impossible.  But 
Henrique  had  pronounced  decidedly  against  this  course,  and  it  was  evident  that 
the  nation  would  not  have  permitted  it.  See  Joao  Alvares,  Chronica  dos  Feytos, 
Vida,  e Morto  de  Dom  Fernando,  emendada  por  Fr.  Jeronymo  de  Remos ; the 
Diccionario  Bibliographico  of  Innocencio  Francisco  da  Silva  (under  “ J.  Alvares” 
and  “ J.  de  Remos  ”)  ; Ruy  de  Pina,  Chronica  de  D.  Duarte,  chs.  xxi.,  xliv.  ; 
A.  C.  de  Sousa,  Provas  d.  Historia  Genealogica  d.  Casa  Real  Portuguesa,  I.  533, 
etc.;  and  R.  H.  Major,  Prince  Henry  the  Navigator  (1868),  pp.  161-167. 

The  bull  Rex  regum  of  Eugenius  IV.,  issued  from  Bologna,  September  8, 
1436  (Coll,  de  Bullas,  mago  4,  no.  9;  summarized  in  Alguns  Documentos,  p.  5), 
is  only  a repetition,  with  the  necessary  changes,  of  Martin  V.’s  Sane  charissimus , 
issued  from  Constance,  April  4,  1418,  and  addressed  to  patriarchs,  bishops,  and 
all  prelates  and  professors  of  the  Christian  faith,  calling  upon  them  to  aid  John 
I.  of  Portugal,  “ filius  noster  Joannes  Portugalliae  Rex  illustris  ”,  in  his  war 
against  the  Moors.  See  Bullarium,  I.  9-10;  Raynaldus,  Annales  Ecclesiastici, 
A.  D.  1418,  §§  21-23. 
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world  is  undoubtedly  made  at  the  instance  of  the  Portuguese  crown 
and  of  Dom  Henrique,  and  is  prompted  by  the  Infant’s  first  suc- 
cesses in  African  conquest  and  in  the  coasting  of  the  Dark  Conti- 
nent. It  clearly  marks  the  general,  European,  extra-national  char- 
acter of  the  undertaking  organized  and  led  by  Prince  Henry,  both 
in  Alarocco  and  along  the  shores  of  “ Guinea  ” ; while  at  the  same 
time  it  assures  full  satisfaction  to  natural  and  national  ambitions  by 
its  declaration  that  all  lands  conquered  by  the  kings  of  Portugal  in 
this  adventure  should  be  subject  to  their  crown. 

Again,  after  the  triumphs  of  1441  and  1442,  when  the  first 
natives  and  gold  dust  had  been  brought  to  Europe  from  the  Sahara 
coast.  Prince  Henry  appeals  directly  to  the  whole  body  of  Christian 
sovereigns  for  aid  in  this  ‘‘discovery  and  conquest”.  Nor  is  this 
appeal  one  of  mere  sentiment.  In  return  for  co-operation,  Dom 
Henrique  offers  to  divide  his  profits  with  his  allies neither  in  the 
fifteenth  nor  in  the  twelfth  century  are  plans  of'  crusade  always 
destitute  of  a business  understanding.  But  the  common  action  once 
found  attainable  is  so  no  longer;  the  Portuguese  offers  are  every- 
where declined ; Portugal  as  a nation  must  carry  on  its  crusade 
alone,  though  volunteers  from  other  countries  might  flock  to  its 
standards.  It  is  now,  therefore,  that  the  prince  sends  his  embassy 
to  the  Holy  See  under  Lopes  d’Azevedo  and  obtains  from  the  same 
Eugenius  IV.  the  celebrated  bull  of  December,  1442,  granting 
plenary  absolution  to  all  those  engaged  in  the  war  against  the  Moors 
to  which  the  Order  of  Christ  stood  committed  and  to  which  “ our 


® See  Duarte  Pacheco  Pereira  in  Esmeraldo  de  Situ  Orbis,  written  in  1505, 
forty-five  years  after  Prince  Henry’s  death,  when  his  work  had  been  carried  to  its 
conclusion  and  the  Portuguese  crusade  had  reached  the  Indies.  “ While  the 
Infant  was  lying  one  night  in  his  sleeping  chamber,  it  came  to  him  in  revelation 
how  he  should  do  much  service  to  our  Lord  in  discovering  the  Ethiopias  of 
Guinea,  in  which  region  there  would  be  found  such  a multitude  of  new  peoples 
and  black  men  as  from  the  time  of  this  discovery  we  have  known,  whose  color 
and  fashion  and  mode  of  life  no  one  could  believe,  if  he  had  not  seen  them.  . . . 
The  which  navigation  the  Infant  began  for  the  service  of  God  from  Cape  Nam, 
and  as  soon  as  from  these  realms  were  brought  the  first  negroes,  the  Infant  wrote 
to  all  Christian  kings  that  they  should  aid  this  discovery  and  conquest  [“  ajudasem 
a este  descobrimento  e conquista  ”]  for  the  service  of  our  Lord,  and  should  equally 
share  all  the  profit  [“  e todo  o proveyto  egualmente  o lograssem  which  they 
would  not  do  [“  o que  elles  nam  quiseram  fazer”].  After  which  the  Infant  sent 
Fernam  Lopez  d’Azevedo  to  Eugenius  IV.  . . . and  obtained  the  grant  from  him 
. . . and  other  Holy  Fathers,  of  the  conquest  and  commerce  of  these  regions  to 
the  end  of  all  India,  because  by  God  has  been  shown  to  the  Infant  this  marvellous 
mystery,  hidden  from  all  other  generations  of  Christendom.”  Esmeraldo,  l)k.  i., 
ch.  XXII.,  in  Lisbon  Geographical  Society’s  Boletim,  January,  1904,  pp.  19-22.  See 
also  Raphael  Basto’s  edition  of  Esmeraldo,  p.  37. 
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beloved  son  and  noble  baron  Henry  ”,  duke  of  Viseu,  and  governor 
of  the  said  order,  designed  to  go  in  person  with  his  men  at  arms.^ 

The  same  note  of  crusade  is  repeatedly  struck  by  the  pontiffs  of 
the  next  decades,  all  contemporaries  of  the  Infant.  Thus  Nicholas 
V.,  in  1452,  by  the  bull  Dum  diversasR  authorizes  the  King  of 
Portugal  to  make  war  upon  the  infidels,  to  conquer  their  lands,  and 
to  enslave  their  persons;  eighteen  months  later  the  same  pope  ex- 
pressly forbids  any  Christians  to  lend  aid  to  the  unbelievers  in  the 
lands  discovered  or  subdued  by  the  labors  of  the  Infant  Henry.^^ 
Calixtus  III.,  in  1456,  takes  measures,  by  the  bull  Etsi  cuncti,  to 
defend  Ceuta  as  a crusading  stronghold,  directing  houses  of  all  the 
four  military  orders  of  Portugal  to  be  established  in  the  city,  and 
binding  these  fraternities,  under  the  severest  penalties,  to  serve  here 
with  one-third  of  their  whole  force,  turn  by  turn,  every  year;^^ 
while  a few  weeks  later,  by  another  bull,  he  confers  the  spiritual 
jurisdiction  of  all  the  lands  from  Cape  Nun  to  India  upon  the 
Order  of  Christ. At  the  very  end  of  Prince  Henry’s  life  we  see 
the  great  scholar,  Aeneas  Sylvius  Piccolomini,  now  Pope  Pius  IT, 
commending  the  Portuguese  crusade  in  Africa,  just  marked  by  the 
capture  of  Alcacer  the  Less.^^  And  finally,  in  1481,  Sixtus  IV., 
while  confirming  the  bulls  of  Nicholas  and  Calixtus  already  noticed, 
repeats  the  summary  of  Dom  Henrique’s  work  which  Nicholas  had 
given  in  1454,  which  Calixtus  had  reproduced  in  1456,  and  which 
shows  how  clearly  both  the  crusading  and  exploring  aspects  of  the 
Portuguese  movement  are  appreciated  by  the  supreme  tribunal  of 

® This  bull  of  Eugenius  IV.  (Illius  qui  se),  issued  from  Florence,  December 
19,  1442,  is  abridged  in  Portuguese  by  Azurara,  Guinea,  ch.  xv.,  pp.  90-92.  The 
complete  original  may  be  found  in  the  Bullarium,  I.  21. 

^“Issued  from  Rome,  June  18,  1452;  Coll,  de  Bullas,  mago  29,  no.  6;  sum- 
marized in  Algiins  Documentos,  p.  14;  full  text  in  Bullarium,  I.  22-23.  Santarem, 
Prioridade,  p.  26,  and  note  i to  Azurara,  Guinea,  p.  92,  also  quotes  a bull  of 
Nicholas  V.,  January  8,  1450,  conceding  to  Affonso  V.  all  the  conquests  which 
Dom  Henrique  had  discovered  (Archive  Real  d.  T.  d.  Tombo,  maQO  32  de  bullas, 
no.  10). 

Rom  anus  Pontifex,  regni  caelestis  claviger,  issued  from  Rome,  January  8, 
1454;  Coll,  de  Bullas,  mago  7,  no.  29;  full  text  in  Alguns  Documentos,  pp,  14-20, 
and  in  Bullarium,  pp.  31-34.  This  bull  gives  a valuable  sketch  of  Prince  Henry’s 
work,  its  motives  and  results,  which  is  copied  by  Calixtus  III.  in  1456,  and  by 
Sixtus  IV.  in  1481.  See  note  16,  below. 

^Issued  from  Rome,  February  16,  1456;  Gaveta  7^,  mago  7,  no.  23;  sum- 
marized in  Alguns  Documentos,  p.  20. 

Inter  caetera,  issued  from  Rome,  March  13,  1456;  Mestrados,  f.  165,  and 
Gaveta  7^,  mago  13,  no.  7;  full  text  in  Alguns  Documentos,  pp.  20-22,  and  in 
Bullarium,  pp.  36-37.  This  quotes  the  bull  of  Nicholas  V.  of  January  8,  1454,  and 
confirms  it. 

Bull  Nuper  pro  parte,  issued  from  Mantua,  October  13,  1459,  Coll,  de  Bullas, 
mago  27;  text  in  Bullarium,  p.  38;  the  same  subject-matter  is  summarized  in 
Alguns  Documentos,  pp.  25-26,  as  an  abstract  of  a bull  Intenta  salutis. 
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Latin  Christendom  both  before  and  after  the  prince’s  death.  For 
it  was,  in  the  view  of  all  these  pontiffs,  with  the  purpose  of  joining 
hands  and  forming  alliance  against  the  Saracens  with  the  Indians 
who  were  said  to  worship  Christ^^  that  Henry  had  explored  so 
untiringly  and  so  victoriously  the  seas  of  the  South  and  East, 
towards  the  Antarctic  Pole.^®  Such  a crusade  as  Nicholas  and 
Sixtus  here  suggest — a crusade  as  real  as  any  of  the  eleventh  or 
twelfth  centuries — was  deliberately  undertaken  and  obstinately  main- 
tained by  the  Portuguese  of  the  sixteenth  century,  when  they  at 
last  had  broken  into  the  long  closed  Muslim  seas  of  East  Africa 
and  the  Indies. 

The  crusading  side  of  Prince  Henry’s  movements  is  no  less 

clearly  emphasized  by  those  chief  contemporary  writers^^  from  whom 

\ 

This  should  refer  either  to  the  Christians  of  Abyssinia  and  other  East 
African  regions  (Socotra,  Nubia),  or  to  those  of  India  proper,  with  whom  the 
Roman  missionaries  had  come  in  contact  or  whom  they  had  won  over  during  the 
thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries.  Among  other  results  of  the  overland  ex- 
pansion of  Latin  Christianity  between  1220  and  1350,  communities  of  Roman 
converts  were  formed  in  the  neighborhood  of  Madras,  of  Bombay,  and  of  Kulam 
or  Quilon  in  Malabar.  The  papal  archives  contained  and  contain  various  reports 
of,  and  references  to,  these  Roman  colonies,  and  this  fact  may  well  be  at  the  root 
of  the  passages  here  noticed.  See  Dawn  of  Modern  Geography,  II.  215-235. 

This  bull,  Eterni  regis  dementia,  was  issued  from  Rome,  June  21,  1481; 
Coll,  de  Bullas,  mago  29,  no.  6;  full  text  in  Alguns  Documenfos,  pp.  47-55,  and  in 
Bullarium,  pp.  47-52.  On  this  bull,  and  especially  its  early  Portuguese  transla- 
tion, by  Vasco  Fernandez,  of  John  II. ’s  council,  see  Souza  Holstein,  A Escola  de 
Sagres,  p.  75. 

Especially  by  Azurara,  in  the  Chronica  do  Descobrimento  e Conquista  de 
Guine,  which,  here  as  elsewhere,  is  to  a great  extent  a reproduction  of  the  lost 
narrative  of  Dom  Henrique’s  sailor-chronicler,  Affonso  Cerveira,  the  Historia  da 
Conquista  dos  Portugueses  pela  Costa  d' Africa  (see  R.  H.  Major,  Henry  the 
Navigator,  p.  x,  edition  of  1868).  A copy  either  of  Cerveira’s  original  or  of 
Azurara’s  redaction  seems  to  have  been  given  by  Prince  Henry  himself  to  one  of 
the  kings  of  Naples  (Alfonso  I.[?],  1442-1458,  or  Ferdinand  I.[?],  1458-1494; 
see  Fr.  Luis  de  Souza,  Historia  de  S.  Domingos,  P.  L,  bk.  vi.,  ch.  xv.,  p.  629, 
edition  of  1767;  Santarem,  Quadro  Elementar,  I.  358;  R.  H.  Major,  Henry  the 
Navigator,  p.  xii,  edition  of  1868).  Azurara’s  Guinea  Chronicle  officially  ends 
with  the  year  1448,  and  the  author  tells  us  in  ch.  xcvii.  (the  final  postscript) 
that  he  finished  the  writing  of  it  on  February  18,  1453.  But  it  appears  to  con- 
tain some  additions  made  after  Dom  Henrique’s  death  in  1460.  For  centuries 
it  disappeared.  Thus  even  Damiao  de  Goes,  1501-1573,  was  never  able  to  meet 
with  it  {Chronica  do  Principe  D.  Jodo,  ch.  vi.).  The  only  complete  manuscript 
now  known,  that  in  the  National  Library  at  Paris  (MSS.  Portugais,  no.  41),  was 
rediscovered  by  Ferdinand  Denis  in  1837  and  re-edited  by  Carreira  and  Santarem 
in  1841  (“  dada  pela  primeira  vez  a luz  per  diligencia  do  Visconde  de  Carreira, 
Enviado  Extraordinario  . . . de  S.  Majestade  Fidelissima  na  corte  da  Franga; 
precedida  de  uma  Introducgao,  e illustrada  com  . . . Notas,  pelo  Visconde  de 
Santarem”).  All  references  are  to  the  chapters  and  pages  as  they  appear  in  this 
edition.  The  Chronicle  of  Ceuta  {Chronica  del  Rei  D.  Joam  /.  . . . Terceira 
Parte  em  que  se  content  a Tomada  de  Ceuta),  begun  in  the  autumn  of  1449  and 
finished  on  March  25,  1450,  has  also  much  to  say  about  Prince  Henry’s  crusading 
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one  must  necessarily  draw  most  of  the  material  for  any  appreciation 
of  the  Infant’s  character  and  undertakings.  Thus  they  are  careful 
to  record  how  Dom  Henrique,  taking  so  much  pleasure  in  the  labor 
of  war,  especially  against  the  enemies  of  the  Faith, was  moved  to 
command  the  search  for  the  lands  of  Guinea,  among  other  reasons, 
by  the  natural  desire  of  a wise  man  to  find  out  the  strength  of  his 
enemy. During  all  the  years  that  he  had  waged  his  cruel  war^® 
against  the  Muslims  of  Africa  and  of  Granada  (ever  challenging 
and  hurling  defiance  at  the  INIoors,  as  his  Venetian  servant  puts  it), 
he  had  sought  in  vain  for  the  Christian  friends  and  helpers  of  whom 
the  pontiffs  speak — for  the  “ one  Christian  King  ”,  the  “ one  lord 
outside  this  land  ”,  who  for  the  love  of  Christ  would  aid  him  in  this 
war.^^  Yet  to  find  such  an  ally  remained  the  object  of  his  un- 
wearied search,  and  in  the  half-true  tale  of  Prester  John,  the  priest- 
king  cut  off  by  a waste  of  heathendom  from  the  main  body  of  the 
Faithful,  but  staunchly  upholding  the  faith  of  the  Cross  in  the 
depths  of  the  East,  he  gained  an  inspiration.  He  rejoiced  at  news 
of  fresh  discoveries  in  1441  which  seemed  to  bring  him  nearer  ‘‘to 
the  Indies  and  to  the  land  of  Prester  John”.^^  Since  the  early 
fourteenth  century,  the  tradition  which  at  first  referred  only  to  a 
Tartar  chieftain  (apparently  in  the  neighborhood  of  Lake  Baikal)  is 
gradually  transferred  to  the  Negush  of  Abyssinia,  and  it  is  probably 
this  potentate,  however  vaguely  understood,  whom  Dom  Henrique 
seeks  under  the  name  of  “ Preste  Joao  ”.  And,  failing  the  Prester, 
he  catches  eagerly  at  any  tale  of  a Christian  prince  in  Guinea. 
Thus  in  1446  he  sends  an  expedition  to  Cape  Verde,  having  heard 

activity.  The  material  for  this  narrative  was  mainly  supplied  to  Azurara  by 
Dom  Pedro,  “ the  great  regent  ”,  and  by  Dom  Henrique  himself.  With  the 
latter  the  historian  stayed  some  days,  by  express  order  of  King  Atfonso  V. ; “ he 
knew  more  about  the  affair  than  anybody  in  Portugal”  {Ceuta  Chronicle,  ch. 
XII.).  We  know  that  Azurara  miakes  Henrique  the  leading  figure  in  the  storming 
of  “ a forte  Ceita  ”.  “ The  same  circumstance  is  noticeable  in  the  Chronica  de 

D.  Duarte,  begun  by  Azurara,  and  finished  by  Ruy  de  Pina.”  See  Mr.  Prestage’s 
introduction  in  the  English  edition  of  Azurara’s  Guinea  (London,  Hakluyt  Society, 
1896),  vol.  L,  pp.  viii,  liv-lv. 

“ Specialmente  contra  os  inimigos  da  santa  fe  ”.  Azurara,  Guinea,  ch.  iv., 

p.  24. 

19  <t  Porque  todo  sesudo,  per  natural  prudencia,  he  costrangido  a querer  saber 
o poder  de  seu  imiigo  ”.  Ihid.,  ch.  vii.,  p.  46. 

“ Mortos  per  tua  lanqa,  pella  guerra  muy  cruel,  que  Ihe  sempre  fezeste 
Ihid.,  ch.  II.,  p,  15. 

“ Nunca  achou  rey  christiaao,  nem  senhor  de  fora  desta  terra,  que  por  amor 
de  . . . Jhu  Xpo  o quysesse  aa  dicta  guerra  ajudar  ”.  Azurara,  Guinea,  ch.  vii., 
p.  47. 

““Nom  soomente  daquella  terra  [Sahara  and  Sudan]  desejava  daver 
sabedorya,  mas  ainda  das  Indyas,  e da  terra  de  preste  Joham  ”.  Ibid.,  ch.  xvi., 

p.  94. 
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that  the  king  of  that  land  was  a Christian,  inviting  this  potentate, 
“if  he  truly  held  the  law  of  Christ”,  to  aid  in  the  war  against  the 
Moors,  in  which  “the  King  of  Portugal  and  the  Infant  were  con- 
tinually toiling ''  P 

In  the  earlier  Portuguese  expeditions  along  the  African  main- 
land, and  especially  from  1435  to  1445,  the  crusading  spirit  is  con- 
stantly, not  to  say  brutally,  prominent.  The  pioneers  of  this  time 
(“  the  Christians  ”,  in  the  clear  and  simple  language  of  the  Chronicle 
of  Guinea),  “ sent  out  to  do  service  to  God  and  to  the  Infant”,  sail- 
ing under  the  banners  of  the  Order  of  Christ  and  mindful  how  the 
governor  of  that  order  “ toiled  every  day  more  and  more  in  the  war 
against  the  Moors  ”,  not  only  raid  the  “ tawny  Saracens  ” of  the 
Sahara  to  obtain  guides  and  interpreters  for  future  progress,  but 
fight,  kill,  burn,  sack,  capture,  and  destroy,  with  all  the  zeal  of  a 
holy  war.^^  Thus  “ our  Lord  God,  Who  giveth  a reward  for  every 
good,  willed  that  for  the  toil  they  had  undergone  in  His  service 
they  should  obtain  victory  over  their  enemies  ”,  says  Azurara  of  the 
earliest  successful  slave-hunting  in  the  Bight  of  Arguim.“^  When 
the  battle  was  over,  all  praised  God  for  such  a victory,  “ for  that 
he  had  deigned  to  give  such  help  to  a handful  of  His  Christian 
people”;-®  “He  from  Whom  cometh  down  every  good  thing”  was 
pleased  that  the  Christians  should  at  last  have  complete  victory  over 
their  enemies,^'  the  historian  records  in  other  places.  “ God  knoweth 
our  wills  in  His  Holy  service  ”,  one  of  the  Infant’s  captains  tells  his 
men,  in  this  same  Bight  of  Arguim,  as  they  approach  a shore  lined 
with  hostile  natives ; “ should  we  not  do  battle  with  these  Moors, 
we  should  make  them  full  of  courage  against  all  others  of  our 
Law.”^®  The  men  of  Portugal,  who  kept  their  armed  cruisers  in 

23  it  ^>orque  Ihe  afirmavam  que  era  xpaao  ”.  Azurara,  Guinea,  ch.  xciv.,  p.  442. 

Ibid.,  ch.  XXI.,  p.  121  : “os  xpaaos  ” ; ch.  xix.,  p.  107:  “ partidos  de  nossa 
terra  afym  de  fazermos  servigo  a Deos,  e ao  Iffante  nosso  senhor  ” ; ch.  xxiv., 
p.  130:  “ por  servigo  de  Deos  e vosso  ” ; ch.  xvni.,  p.  106;  “ bandeiras  com  a 
cruz  da  ordem  de  Jhu  Xp^,  das  quaaes  mandou  que  levasse  cada  hua  caravella 
sua  ” ; ch.  xx'-vii.,  p.  185:  “ postas  as  bandeiras  da  Ordem  de  Xpo  em  seus 
navyos  ” ; ch.  xlix.,  p.  230  : “ trabalhaaes  cada  huu  dya  mais  na  guerra  destes 
Mouros  ” ; the  same  claim  is  made,  in 'the  same  speech,  for  the  men  of  Lagos: 
“ sempre  serviram  e servem  com  seus  corpos  e navyos  na  guerra  dos  Mouros  ”, 
p.  229. 

“Azurara,  Guinea,  ch.  xix.,  p.  iii. 

““Sua  pouca  gente  xpaa  ”.  Ibid.,  p.  112. 

^ “ Aquelle  do  que  Santyago  disse,  que  decendya  todo  bem  . . . ouvesse  com- 
prida  vitorya  Ibid.,  ch.  xxiii.,  pp.  127-128. 

“ “ Deos  . . . sabe  nossas  voontades  acerca  de  seu  santo  servigo  . . . faremos 
corago^s  contra  quaaesquer  outros  de  nossa  ley”.  Ibid.,  ch.  xlv.,  p.  215. 
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Gibraltar  Strait  and  Mediterranean  waters, were  they  to  fear  fight 
with  the  Moorish  knaves  of  Argnim? 

And  for  those  who  fell  in  this  crusade,  whose  bodies,  as  we  read 
after  one  disaster,  “ remained  among  the  thickness  of  the  trees, 
while  their  souls  departed  to  behold  the  things  of  the  other  world 
the  blessed  future  of  the  sanctified  is  confidently  invoked.  “ Dying 
in  the  service  of  God  and  of  their  Lord,  their  death  was  happy”; 
“ blessed  are  the  dead  that  die  in  the  Lord  ” ; may  God  receive 
their  souls  in  the  habitation  of  the  Saints  ” ; “ may  He  take  to  Him- 
self the  nature  that  came  forth  from  Him,  for  it  is  His  very  own.”®^ 
And  so  the  chronicler  will  not  lament  too  bitterly  the  fate  of  one 
of  the  chief  exploring  leaders,  the  brilliant  Nuno  Tristam,  laid  low 
by  poisoned  arrows,  lest  he  should  seem  to  covet  the  honor  of  one 
whom  God  had  pleased  to  make  a sharer  in  His  immortality '' B 
Had  not  the  papacy,  five  hundred  years  before,  proclaimed  officially 
that  all  those  Christians  who  died  fighting  in  the  Church’s  cause, 
were,  without  further  question,  assured  of  salvation 

And  if  the  eternal  welfare  of  crusaders  was  a certainty,  the 
converse  was  equally  true.  Azurara  is  moved  half  to  compassion, 
half  to  contempt,  by  the  folly  of  the  IMoors,  so  blindly  attached  to 
their  delusions  as  actually  to  fight  against  their  real  benefactors, 
but  destined  in  a very  brief  space  of  time  to  learn  the  error  of  their 
sect  in  the  life  beyond  the  grave  to  which  the  Christians  would 
dispatch  them.^^ 

The  Portuguese  seamen,  at  times,  in  the  fervor  of  the  Sacred 

^^“Trazem  navyos  armados  no  estreito  de  Cepta,  e . . . per  todo  o mar  de 
Levante  Ibid.,  ch.  xlv.,  p.  216. 

“ Ally  fycarom  os  corpos  daquelles  mortos  antre  a espessura  daquellas 
arvores,  e as  almas  forom  veer  as  cousas  do  outro  mundo  Ibid.,  ch.  Lxxxviii., 
p.  416. 

Azurara,  Guinea,  ch.  xxxvi.,  pp.  404-405:  Beati  mortui  qui  in  Domino 

moriuntur  . . . pois  em  servigo  de  Deos  e de  seu  senhor  morrerom,  hem 
aventurada  he  a sua  morte  ” ; ch.  xlviii.,  p.  226:  “ cujas  almas  Deos  . . . receba 
no  lugar  dos  sanctos  ” ; ch.  xxvii.,  p.  145;  “ habeat  Deus  animam  qnam  creavit  et 
natiiram  quod  suum  est.” 

“ Que  a deos  prouve  fazer  participador  da  sua  inmortallidade  ”.  Ibid.,  ch. 
1.XXXVI.,  p.  399. 

On  this  declaration  of  Pope  John  VIII.,  ca.  880,  see  Dawn  of  Modern 
Geography,  II.  117-118. 

“ Em  breve  conhecerom  o erro  de  sua  seyta  ”.  Azurara,  Guinea,  ch.  lxiv., 
p.  31 1.  Another  stroke  of  crusading  humor  is  in  ch.  lxv.,  p.  316,  where  some 
Moors,  unconscious  of  the  Portuguese  ambush,  start  on  a journey,  “ not  knowing 
how  long  it  was  to  be  ” [“  trabalhavam  de  partyr,  mas  nom  cuidavam  que  pera 
tarn  longe  ”] — to  another  world.  “ Oo  e se  assy  fora  que  em  aquestes  que  fogyam 
ouvera  huu  pequeno  de  conhecimento  das  cousas  mais  altas;  . . . aquella  . . . 
triganca  que  levavam  fogindo,  trouveram  por  se  viir  pera  onde  salvassem  suas 
almas.”  Ibid.,  ch.  lxv.,  p.  318. 
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War,  take  into  their  mouths  the  very  language  of  the  Chosen  People, 
and,  thirsting  for  a fresh  encounter  with  the  Muslim,  call  upon 
Almighty  aid  for  that  flood-tide  which  nature  was  delaying.  If 
God,  they  cried,  had  once  made  clear  the  way  for  the  children  of 
Israel  through  the  Red  Sea  and  had  turned  back  the  sun  at  the 
prayer  of  Joshua,  could  he  not  show  as  great  a favor  to  his  Christian 
people,^®  and  make  the  waters  of  Arguim  Bay  to  rise  before  their 
time  ? 

Surely  it  is  Prince  Henry  the  Crusader,  as  much  as  Prince  Henry 
the  Navigator,  who  enlists  the  services  of  such  foreigners  as  the 
Scandinavian Vallarte  ”,  his  ambassador  to  the  supposititious  Chris- 
tian monarch  near  Cape  Verde;  it  is  to  a crusading  hero  that  the 
Pope  and  the  Emperor  and  the  kings  of  Castile  and  of  England 
must  have  offered,  as  the  Guinea  Chronicle  declares,  the  captaincy 
of  their  armies,  or  a high  command  in  the  same.^® 

The  leaders  of  progress  are  never  without  their  own  teachers 
and  precursors,  and  Dom  Henrique,  in  leading  a Catholic  attack 
against  the  Muhammadan  powers  of  Northwest  Africa,  is  to  some 
extent  a follower  of  St.  Louis  and  of  Raymond  Lull.  The  French 
king,  to  whom  Prince  Henry  in  his  will  professes  a peculiar  and 
lifelong  devotion,®'^  had  attacked  Tunis  in  1271  on  the  Seventh 
Crusade,  not  merely  in  imitation  of  Italian  republics  at  war  with 
Barbary,  but  also  with  the  hope  of  beginning  the  overthrow  of 
Islam  and  the  deliverance  of  the  Holy  Land  from  this  most  assail- 
able quarter,  lying  nearest  of  Muhammadan  lands  to  the  main 
body  of  Catholic  Europe.  In  pursuit  of  the  same  policy,  a few 
years  later,  the  great  Catalan  schoolman  had  recommended  a steady 
eastward  movement  against  the  Mussulman  world,  commencing 
with  Granada,  crossing  the  Straits  to  Marocco,  Algeria,  and  Tunis, 
and  thence  proceeding  along  the  south  Mediterranean  shore-lands 
to  encounter  the  central  Muslim  power  in  Egypt.®® 

All  Spanish  Christians  shared  the  fear  of  yet  another  such  revival 
of  Islamic  power  in  Spain  (still  surviving  in  the  Granada  kingdom) 
as  had  been  effected  by  African  invasion  in  the  eleventh  and 
twelfth,  as  had  been  defeated  in  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth,  cen- 
turies. A successful  crusade  in  Maroccan  and  Saharan  lands  would 
render  such  a movement  almost  impossible  in  the  future,  would 

^ “ Esta  tua  gente  Ibid.,  ch.  lv.,  p.  253. 

Ibid.,  ch.  xciv.,  pp.  441-449;  ch.  vi.,  p.  40. 

” “ Meu  shor  Sao  Luis  a que  des  minha  nacenga  fui  encom^dado  ”.  See  the 
text  of  the  will  as  printed  in  vol.  L,  p.  331,  of  Archivo  dos  Agores  ; and  in  Souza 
Holstein,  A Escola  de  Sagres,  p.  81. 

^ Cf.  Dawn  of  Modern  Geography,  HI.  31 1. 
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completely  isolate  the  Granada  ^Mussulmans  from  the  rest  of  Islam, 
and  would  prepare  the  way  for  the  final  recovery  of  all  Andalus.  In 
the  earlier  stages  of  his  enterprise  Prince  Henry  perhaps  considered 
the  war  in  ^larocco  and  the  conquest  of  ‘‘  Guinea  ” to  be  merely 
two  sides  of  the  same  enterprise — both  essential  to  establishing  that 
Christian  dominion  in.  Northwest  Africa  which  would  give  to  the 
Catholic  world  a decisive  advantage  over  its  rival.  The  gradual 
realization  of  the  southerly  prolongation  of  the  continent  showed 
the  inadequacy  of  earlier  conceptioiis ; Guinea  proved  to  be  more 
than  an  appendage  to  Alarocco ; and  an  effective  Portuguese  occu- 
pation of  the  West  African  interior  turned  out  to  be  a dream. 

Yet,  when  the  Infant  died,  and  for  more  than  a decade  after- 
wards (till  1471),  the  crusade  in  iMarocco  was  still  prosecuted  with 
as  much  vigor  as  if  this  dream  were  a reality,  and  we  meet  with 
fresh  examples  of  a type  of  papal  document  with  which  we  are 
already  familiar,  ordering  the  erection  of  cathedrals  in  the  newly 
conquered  cities,  such  as  Alcacer  or  Tangier,  and  laying  upon  the 
military  orders  of  Portugal  the  duty  of  guarding  such  new  con- 
quests under  pain  of  forfeiting  their  whole  position  in  the  hier- 
archy.^® 

With  King  John  II.  (1481-1495)  the  exploring  movement 
itself — as  if  conscious  of  its  nearer  approach  to  another  Muslim 
world  on  the  other  side  of  Africa — seems  to  resume  something  of 
its  crusading  pretensions,  its  warlike  armor.  Hopes  of  finding 
Prester  John  and  attaining  great  things  by  his  alliance  are  hotly  ' 
revived  in  i486,  on  the  eve  of  the  discovery  of  the  Cape,  by 
d’Aveiro’s  report  of  one  King  Ogane,  a Christian  at  heart,  ulti- 
mately reduced  to  the  more  modest  dimensions  of  an  ordinary 
heathen  negro,  somewhere  in  the  hinterland  of  the  Bight  of  Benin. 
At  the  same  time  attempts  are.  made  to  revive  the  Marocco  enter- 
prise as  a Catholic  crusade  under  Portuguese  leadership.  Thus,  in 
this  same  momentous  year  of  i486,  the  papacy  appeals  afresh  to 
all  faithful  Christians  to  aid  King  John  with  their  persons,  their 
substitutes,  or  their  moneys,  in  those  African  conquests  which  so 
truly  constituted  a crusade,  but  for  which  his  own  revenues  did 
not  suffice.^® 

See  the  bulls  of  Pius  II.,  April  23,  1462  {Eisi  cuncti,  in  Coll,  de  Bullas, 
mago  27;  summarized  in  Algiins  Documentos,  pp.  30-31),  and  of  Sixtus  IV., 
August  21,  1472  {Clara  devotionis,  in  Coll,  de  Bullas,  mago  35,  no.  26;  sum- 
marized in  Algiins  Documentos,  p.  36). 

See  the  bull  Orthodoxae  fidei  of  Innocent  VIII.,  issued  from  Rome, 
February  18,  i486,  and  appealing  to  all  Christians,  and  especially  to  the 

Portuguese.  Coll,  de  Bullas,  mago  26,  no.  16;  summarized  in  Alguns  Documentos, 

P-  57. 
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Is  it  necessary  to  recall  how  high  burned  the  fires  of  crusading 
passion,  heroism,  and  cruelty  in  that  memorable  struggle  of  Chris- 
tian Portugal  against  Southern  Islam  which  raged  in  East  African 
and  Indian  seas  and  coasts  through  the  last  years  of  Columbus’s 
life,  and  so  long  after?  At  any  rate,  we  must  not  forget  how  fully, 
here  as  elsewhere,  the  Portuguese  movement  of  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury anticipates  the  Admiral.  To  him  the  idea  of  crusade  is  part 
of  his  very  life.  Not  only  is  it  his  constant  purpose  to  establish 
the  military  supremacy  of  the  Catholic  faith  in  those  new  lands 
of  his  we  call  America,  but  the  dream  of  the  recovery  of  the  holy 
places  of  Syria  was  no  dream  to  him.  When  he  started  to  discover 
the  Indies,  as  his  will  tells  us,  he  designed  that  all  revenue  accruing  ’ 
to  the  Spanish  sovereigns  through  his  discoveries  should  be  spent 
in  the  conquest  of  Jerusalem;  when  he  made  this  testament  (on  ‘ 
February  22,  1498)  they  had  as  yet  done  nothing;  Columbus  stilP 
hoped  for  better  things ; but,  in  the  last  resort,  if  Castile  and  Aragon 
were  still  deaf  to  the  cause  of  the  Holy  City,  then  he  lays  it  upon 
his  heir  to  perform  this  conquest,  alone  if  need  be,  all  if  it  might 
be,  and  if  not  all,  then  whatever  part  he  could. 

C.  Raymond  Beazley. 
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THE  CREDIBILITY  OF  MARAT 


All  biographies  of  IMarat  which  have  any  value,  and  notably 
those  of  Bougeart  and  Chevremont,  suffer  from  one  serious  defect. 
They  are  written  for  the  most  part  from  material  furnished  by 
Marat,  and  this  material  is  accepted  without  any  attempt  to  criticize 
it.  Both  Bougeart  and  Chevremont  have  accepted  Marat’s  asser- 
tjons  without  hesitation,  even  on  points  where  contradictory  evi- 
dence is  accessible.  No  biography  written  in  this  fashion  can  be 
sound.  All  other  biographers*of  Marat  do  one  of  two  things ; either 
they  follow  the  old  traditions,  or  else  they  accept  Bougeart  and 
Chevremont,  in  either  case  quite  uncritically. 

A critical  examination  of  Marat’s  statements,  especially  of  those 
he  made  about  himself,  is  difficult,  because  there  is  usually  no  way 
of  testing  them.  This  is  true  for  the  material  relating  to  the  period 
before  the  Revolution,  because  at  that  time  Marat  was  not  promi- 
nent enough  to  lead  his  contemporaries  to  examine  his  statements 
critically;  and  it  is  true  of  the  material  relating  to  the  later  period, 
because  all  who  wrote  on  Marat  then  were  either  his  blind  admirers 
or  his  passionate  enemies.  In  either  case,  their  evidence  is  by 
itself  utterly  worthless. 

In  these  conditions  it  is  desirable  to  determine  Marat’s  credi- 
bility wherever  it  is  possible  to  do  so.  If  we  find  him  veracious 
and  accurate  in  cases  where  we  can  control  his  statements,  it  will 
be  allowable  to  trust  him  where  control  is  impossible.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  in  these  circumstances  we  find  him  lacking  in  accuracy 
or  in  veracity,  we  shall  be  bound  henceforth  to  reject  his  unsup- 
ported assertions.  If  that  is  the  case,  Marat’s  life  still  remains  to 
be  written. 

An  opport’mity  to  test  Marat’s  accuracy  and  veracity  in  matters 
in  which  he  w^s  directly  concerned  is  afforded  by  his  account  of  a 
minor  episode  iu  his  life.  Marat  published  in  1774,  at  London,  an 
anonymous  political  pamphlet  called  The  Chains  of  Slavery.^  This 

^ The  Chains  of  Slavery,  a zuork  wherein  the  clandestine  and  villainous 
attempts  of  Princes  to  ruin  Liberty  are  pointed  out,  and  the  dreadful  scenes  of 
Despotism  disclosed.  To  which  is  prefixed,  an  Address  to  the  Electors  of  Great 
Britain,  in  order  to  draw  their  timely  attention  to  the  Choice  of  proper  Repre- 
sentatives in  the  next  Parliament.  Vitam  impendere  vero.  (London,  1774,  royal 
quarto,  pp.  xvi,  259.) 

Marat’s  claim  to  be  the  author  of  this  pamphlet  has  been  frequently  ques- 
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pamphlet  he  afterwards  republished  in  a French  version  at  Paris,  in 
1793'^  doing  this  he  prefixed  to  the  French  version  the  his- 

tioned  since  the  Revolution,  notably  by  Michelet.  Now,  it  is  as  certain  as  any- 
thing of  the  sort  can  be  that  the  book  is  Marat’s,  for  he  reissued  it  in  1775  at 
Newcastle  with  his  name  on  the  title-page.  (See  Monthly  Chronicle  of  North 
Country  Lore  and  Legend  for  April,  1887,  p.  51,  quoting  notices  in  the  Newcastle 
Chronicle  for  October  21,  28,  and  November  4,  1775.)  No  one  of  his  contem- ' 
poraries  ever  contested  his  claim.  Moreover,  the  book  was  certainly  written  by 
some  one  whose  customary  speech  was  French.  Witness  the  following  sentences: 
“ The  eagerness  of  being  respected.  Princes  have  extended  to  their  civil  officers  ; 
less  attentive  to  display  in  the  persons  of  magistrates,  the  ministers  of  the  laws, 
than  men  constituted  in  dignities”  {Chains,  p.  13).  This  cryptic  saying  is  clear 
enough  iij  the  French  version  {Les  Chaines  de  I’Esclavage,  p.  59).  “ Men 

arrayed  with  honours  and  constituted  in  power”  {Chains,  p.  64),  where  we  have 
the  same  use  of  the  word  “ constitute  ”.  “ Mercenary  scribblers  ” who  “ are  en- 

gaged for  attempting  to  vindicate  the  proceedings  of  administration,  for  aspersing 
popular  men”  {Chains,  p.  87),  where  the  meaning  conveyed  at  first  sight  is 
opposed  to  the  meaning  intended.  He  asserts  that  the  prince  “ attempts  to  recall 
affairs  into  dispute”  {Chains,  p.  91),  where  “recall  into  dispute”  is  plainly  a 
translation  of  revoquer.  “ Instead  of  concurring  to  the  public  welfare  ” {Chains, 
p.  22)  is  certainly  not  forcible  or  clear  English,  but  it  translates  word  for  word 
into  excellent  French  (“  au  lieu  de  concourir  au  bien  public  ” {Les  Chaines,  p.  — ). 
He  uses  “ research  ” for  to  search  out  {Chains,  p.  54)  ; “ regal  ” for  royal  {Chains, 
p.  92)  ; four  times  over  “ might  ” for  may  {Chains,  pp.  14,  34,  149)  ; twice 
“salary”  in  the  sense  of  wages  {Chains,  pp.  31,  36);  “unshaven”  where  he 
means  bearded  {Chains,  p.  14);  “abjection”  for  abjectness  {Chains,  p.  259); 
and  “ attractives  ” for  attractions  {Chains,  p.  18).  These  are  but  a few  of  many 
instances,  but  they  will  suffice  to  show  that  the  book  was  the  work  of  a man  who 
habitually  spoke  French.  Again,  Marat  was  in  England  in  1774,  and  he  wrote 
several  other  pamphlets  and  books  in  English  both  before  and  after  that  date 
{An  Essay  on  the  Human  Soul,  London,  1772)  A Philosophical  Essay  on  Man, 
being  an  attempt  to  investigate  the  Principles  and  Lazvs  of  the  reciprocal  in- 
fluence of  the  Soul  and  Body,  London,  1773,  2 vols. ; An  Essay  on  Gleets,  London, 
177s;  and  An  Enquiry  into  the  Nature,  Cause,  and  Cure  of  a Singular  Disease 
of  the  Eyes,  London,  1776).  The  English  of  these  books  shows  similar  devia- 
tions from  correct  usage.  (See  a review  of  the  Essay  on  the  Human  Soul  in  the 
Monthly  Review,  of  London,  vol.  XLViL,  p.  254,  March,  1772.  See  also  Marat’s 
medical  pamphlets  on  Gleets  and  on  a Singular  Disease  of  the  Eyes,  reprinted  by 
James  B.  Bailey,  London,  1891.)  Finally,  There  is  one  flight  piece  of  evidence 
which  points  directly  at  Marat  as  the  author.  His  hatrec^  of  academicians  is  well 
known.  Now  in  The  Chains  of  Slavery  academicians  are  twice  mentioned,  and 
both  times  in  a derogatory  manner  (pp.  125,  189).  I conclude  that  the  book  is 
certainly  Marat’s,  although  I am  satisfied  that  one  portion  of  it  was  not  originally 
written  by  him. 

^ The  French  version  contains  a great  deal  more  matter  than  the  English  one, 
and  this  matter  is  disposed  in  the  various  chapters  in  a very  different  manner. 
Again  Marat  prefaced  his  French  version  with  the  story  of  the  English  one. 
Finally  he  set  apart  one  portion  of  the  English  version  as  a separate  essay  in  the 
French  version.  The  English  edition  is  a royal  quarto  of  xvi  plus  259  pages, 
while  the  French  version  is  an  octavo  of  364  pages.  The  octavo  page  of  the 
French  version  contains  more  matter  than  the  quarto  page  of  the  English  ver- 
sion, eight  pages  of  the  French  book  being  equivalent  to  nine  pages  of  the 
English  one.  Speaking  broadly,  the  French  version  contains  half  again  as  much 
matter  as  the  English  one.  The  English  version  consists  of  “ An  Address  to  the 
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tory  of  the  circumstances  in  which  the  English  book  was  written 
and  published.  I know  of  nothing  else  of  Marat’s  which  furnishes 
us  with  a better  means  of  determining  his  credibility  as  a witness 
in  regard  to  events  with  which  he  must  have  been  perfectly  familiar. 

His  story  of  the  circumstances  connected  with  the  writing  and 
the  publication  of  the  English  version  is  briefly  as  follows : Parlia- 
ment was  nearing  its  end  in  1774  and  new  elections  were  approach- 
ing. In  order  to  convince  the  electors  of  Great  Britain  of  'the  neces- 
sity of  electing  enlightened  and  virtuous  men  to  the  next  Parlia- 
ment, Marat  felt  that  they  must  be  aroused  from  their  lethargy. 
Hence  he  wrote  The  Chains  of  Slavery.  That  his  appeal  might  be 
more  forcible,  he  drew  almost  all  his  examples  and  illustrations 
from  the  history  of  England.  “To  devour  thirty  mortal  volumes, 
to  make  extracts  from  them,  to  adapt  them  to  the  work,  to  translate 
and  to  print  it,  all  this  was  a matter  of  three  months.”  During  this 
time  he  worked  regularly  twenty-one  hours  a day,  taking  scarcely 
two  hours  for  sleep.  The  book  once  in  the  printer’s  hands,  he  fell 
into  “ a species  of  annihilation  ”,  losing  his  memory  and  the  use  of 
all  his  intellectual  faculties.  Eor  thirteen  days  he  remained  in  this 
piteous  condition,  being  finally  aroused  from  it  “ only  by  the  aid  of 
music  and  repose  ”.  As  soon  as  he  had  recovered,  he  hastened  to 
learn  the  fate  of  his  book.  To  his  surprise,  he  discovered  that  it 
was  not  yet  published.  None  of  the  publishers  had  announced  the 
book  in  the  newspapers  and  several  refused  to  place  it  on  sale, 
notably  Becket,  bookseller  to  the  Prince  of  Wales.  Marat  rushed 
to  the  newspaper  offices  and  offered  to  pay  for  notices  announcing 
his  book,  going  so  far  as  to  offer  ten  guineas  instead  of  the  custo- 
mary price  of  five  shillings.  It  was  all  in  vain.  Everyone  refused 
to  publish  a notice,  and  no  one  gave  any  reason,  excepting  Wood- 
fall,  who  said  that  “ The  Address  to  the  Electors  of  Great  Britain  ”, 
prefixed  to  the  book,  might  be  the  cause  for  the  refusals. 

Marat  was  convinced  that  printer,  publishers,  and  journalists 

Electors  of  Great  Britain  ”,  xvi  pages,  the  table  of  contents,  iv  pages,  an  intro- 
duction, 4 pages,  and  “The  Chains  of  Slavery”,  255  pages.  The  French  version 
begins  with  a “notice”,  containing  the  history  of  the  English  version,  12  pages. 
This  is  followed  by  the  “ Address  to  the  Electors  of  Great  Britain  ”,  6 pages  ; 
then  comes  the  introduction,  of  4 pages ; then  “ Les  Chaines  de  I’Esclavage  ”, 
300  pages;  then  a “Tableau  des  vices  de  la  Constitution  angloise,  presente  en 
aout  1789  aux  Etats-Generaux,  comme  une  serie  d’ecueils  a eviter  dans  le  Gou- 
vernement  qu’ils  vouloient  donner  a la  France  ”.  This  again  is  divided  into  a 
“ Lettre  de  Tauteur  au  President  des  Etats-Generaux  ”,  August  23,  1789,  5 pages; 
a “Discours  addresse  aux  Anglois  le  15  avril  1774,  sur  les  vices  de  leur  Consti- 
tution, et  les  moyens  d’y  remedier  ”,  27  pages;  and  a “Discours  addresse  aux 
Anglois  le  i aout  1774”. 
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were  all  bribed,  and  Becket’s  haste  to  remove  his  name  from  the 
list  of  publishers  brought  Marat  to  the  conclusion  that  Lord  North 
was  guilty  of  the  bribery.  The  minister  was  alarmed  lest  the  book 
should  cost  him  his  majority  in  the  next  House  of  Commons  and 
spent  forty  thousand  dollars  to  prevent  its  issue  until  after  the  elec- 
tions. Marat’s  printer  warned  him  that  the  book  might  make  him 
a great  deal  of  trouble.  Hereupon  Marat,  remembering  Wilkes, 
slept  for  six  weeks  with  a brace  of  pistols  under  his  pillow,  resolved 
to  greet  in  a fitting  fashion  the  messenger  who  should  come  to  search 
his  papers.  He  never  came.  Lord  North,  instructed  as  to  Marat’s 
character,  adopted  ruse  instead  of  violence.  Indignant  at  his  fail- 
ure to  get  the  book  before  the  public,  Marat  sent  almost  the  entire 
edition  to  the  patriotic  societies  of  the  north  of  England.  The 
minister  discovered  this,  and  now  set  spies  on  Alarat.  These 
secured  influence  with  his  host  and  with  his  servant,  and  got  posses- 
sion of  all  his  correspondence.  The  total  stoppage  of  his  letters 
revealed  the  state  of  afifairs.  In  order  to  escape  the  surveillance 
of  the  ministerial  emissaries,  Marat  withdrew  to  Holland,  and 
thence  returned  directly  to  the  north  of  England.  While  in  the 
north,  he  visited  the  patriotic  societies  to  which  he  had  sent  copies 
of  his  book,  remaining  three  weeks  at  Carlisle,  Berwick,  and  New- 
castle. There  all  the  plots,  of  the  minister  were  revealed  to  him. 
Three  of  the  societies  had  sent  him  letters  of  affiliation  in  a golden 
box,  which  had  been  forwarded  to  one  of  his  publishers.  An 
emissary  of  the  minister,  by  using  Marat’s  name,  had  secured  this 
treasure  from  the  publisher.  The  society  at  Newcastle,  unwilling 
that  he  should  be  at  the  sole  expense  of  his  work,  paid  the  cost 
themselves,  and  also  issued  a new  edition,  “ which  they  scattered 
throughout  the  three  kingdoms  ”. 

Marat’s  triumph  was  complete  but  tardy,  for  Lord  North  had 
succeeded  in  suppressing  his  book  until  after  the  elections.  Never- 
theless, Marat  did  not  fail  entirely  in  his  object,  “which  was  the 
reform  of  the  capital  vices  of  the  constitution  ”,  for  there  was  a 
general  “ fermentation  ” among  the  public.  The  reason  for  this 
was  that  Marat  had  suggested  reforms  in  his  book:  the  abolition  of 
rotten  boroughs;  the  transfer  to  Parliament  of  the  royal  privilege 
to  create  peers;  a place  bill;  and  the  verification  of  the  treasury 
accounts  on  the  call  of  three  members  of  the  lower  house.  The 
public  desired  above  all  a more  equal  representation  of  the  people. 
This  desideratum  became  the  favorite  toast  in  the  ])opular  societies. 
The  question  was  debated  in  Parliament,  but  the  bill  was  not  passed. 
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Nevertheless,  the  bill  to  exclude  from  Parliament  persons  holding 
places  under  the  government  passed  in  full.^ 

What  truth  is  there  in  this  story? 

Adarat  did  not  draw  almost  all  his  illustrations  from  English 
history.  A mere  count  of  the  illustrations  used  proves  that  two- 
thirds  of  them  were  from  the  history  of  other  countries. 

Alarat’s  assertion  that  the  newspapers  refused  to  print  notices 
announcing  the  publication  of  his  book,  although  he  offered  as 
much  as  ten  guineas  for  such  a notice,  is  untrue.  The  Chains  of 
Slavery  is  announced  in  the  London  Magazine  for  April,  1774,* 
and  in  the  Gentleman’s  Magazine,  the  Public  Advertiser,  and  the 
Scofs  Magazine  for  May,  1774.® 

Ararat’s  story  of  the  suppression  of  the  book  is  also  false. 
Becket  may  have  withdrawn  as  one  of  the  publishers,®  but  the  book 
was  also  on  sale  by  Almon,  by  Payne,  and  by  Richardson  and 
Urquhart.  None  of  these  withdrew,  or  Alarat  would  have  told  us  so. 
The  book  must  have  been  placed  on  sale,  therefore.  If  so,  how 
could  Lord  North  suppress  it?  He  might  have  done  so  by  buying 
up  the  edition,  but  this  he  did  not  do.  Or  he  might  have  attempted 
to  stop  the  sale  by  judicial  process,  but  there  is  no  mention  of  any 
such  attempt.  I can  think  of  no  other  method  by  which  he  could 
have  succeeded  in  suppressing  the  book.  Certainly  Lord  North’s 
emissaries  could  not  have  gone  to  Almon’s  shop  and  prevented 
individuals  from  buying  the  work.  Moreover,  Marat  says  that  he 
sent  ‘‘  almost  the  entire  edition  ” as  presents  to  the  patriotic  societies 
of  the  north  of  England.  Now,  if  he  did  anything  of  the  sort,  he 
gave  the  book  a large  circulation,  and  there  could  be  no  suppression 
of  it  when  once  in  the  hands  of  those  societies.  But  Marat’s 
memory  must  be  faulty  when  he  says  that  he  did  this  because  of 

^ “ Passa  en  plein  ”.  “ Lettre  de  I’auteur  au  President  des  fitats-Generaux  ”, 

April  23,  1789,  in  Les  Chaines  de  I’Esclavage,  pp.  327-328.  Part  of  Marat’s  nar- 
rative is  taken  from  this  letter. 

^Vol.  XLIIL,  p.  200.  Announced  as  on  sale  by  Almon. 

® The  Gentleman’s  Magazine,  vol.  XLIV.,  p.  229.  Announced  as  on  sale  by 
Becket.  Merivale,  Historical  Studies,  “ A Few  Words  on  Junius  and  on  Marat  ”, 
p.  202,  cites  the  notices  in  the  Advertiser  and  the  Scot’s  Magazine. 

® Becket’s  name  does  not  figure  on  the  title-page  of  the  British  Museum  copy, 
or  on  that  of  the  Cornell  University  copy,  though  Becket  is  mentioned  as  pub- 
lisher in  several  of  the  notices.  It  is  possible,  therefore,  though  not  certain,  that 
he  did  not  remain  on  the  list  of  publishers.  Marat  virtually  says  that  the  book 
was  published:  “The  haste  which  Mr.  Becket,  bookseller  to  the  Prince  of  Wales, 
showed,  when  the  book  appeared,  to  have  his  name  struck  from  the  list  of  pub- 
lishers, put  me  on  the  right  track.”  Merivale,  noting  this  lack  of  consistency 
with  the  rest  of  the  story,  corrects  Marat,  saying  “ should  appear,  seemingly  ” 
(Merivale,  Historical  Studies,  p.  200).  But  I have  no  doubt  that  Marat  was  right 
in  putting  the  verb  in  the  past  tense. 
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his  indignation  at  the  successful  suppression  of  his  book,  for  he 
sent  these  copies  of  his  book  to  the  northern  societies  in  the  month 
of  May, ^ 'and  the  book  was  not  published  earlier  than  May.  The 
time  between  publication  and  the  sending  of  the  copies  north  was 
entirely  too  short  to  permit  the  author  to  know  that  the  edition  was 
not  going  to  sell.  Finally,  there  is  evidence  that  the  book  appeared 
probably  in  May,  for  it  was  reviewed  in  at  least  two  of  the  monthly 
magazines  for  June.  The  Monthly  Review  contained  a brief  and 
very  hostile  notice,®  and  the  London  Magazine  lauded  and  quoted 
the  book  through  two  pages  of  small  type  in  double  columns.®  The 
book  was  published,  then,  and  in  plenty  of  time  for  the  elections, 
since  the  Parliament  sitting  early  in  1774  was  not  dissolved  until 
September  30,  and  the  elections  took  place  not  earlier  than  Novem- 
ber 29. 

If  the  story  of  the  suppression  is  false,  it  follows  that  the  state- 
ment that  Lord  North  spent  forty  thousand  dollars  for  the  sup- 
pression is  also  false.  This  is  a detail,  which  probably  Marat 
believed,  but  which  only  shows  his  incapacity  to  see  things  in  their 
proper  light  when  he  was  himself  concerned.  Supposing  even  that 
it  had  been  possible  for  Lord  North,  by  such  an  expenditure,  to 
compass  the  suppression  of  the  book,  who  can  believe  that  he  would 
Iiave  spent  forty  thousand  dollars  of  the  king’s  money  on  such  an 
object?  Forty  thousand  dollars  would  have  been  spent  much  more 
effectively  for  his  purpose  in  the  purchase  of  votes.  The  statement 
that  he  feared  the  influence  of  the  book  in  determining  the  elections 
is  absurd,  for  there  is  nothing  in  The  Chains  of  Slavery  which 
would  justify  such  a fear.  There  are  no  personal  attacks.  The 
arguments  are  for  the  most  part  general  in  character  and  deal  with 
abstract  considerations,  fulminating  against  tyranny,  luxury,  poli- 
tical corruption,  and  standing  armies.  No  such  diatribes  could 
terrify  an  English  politician  of  the  eighteenth  century.  Not  even 
the  “Address  to  the  Electors”,  which  Woodfall  is  reported  to  have 
said  might  explain  the  suppression,  contains  anything  which  would 
excuse  panic  in  the  breast  of  Lord  North. 

The  story  about  the  spies  is  almost  certainly  false,  unless  the  rest 
is  true.  If  the  book  was  on  sale,  what  could  they  be  employed  to 
do?  Marat  may  have  seemed  to  Lord  North  a dangerous  foreigner 
who  needed  watching,  but  it  hardly  seems  possible.  Lord  North 
may  have  interfered  with  Marat’s  correspondence,  but  it  is  difficult 
to  believe  that  he  would  retain  possession  of  it.  As  Marat  says,  the 

^Arrived  in  Newcastle,  May  27.  See  note  10,  below. 

®Vol.  L.,  p.  491. 

®Vol.  XLIIL,  pp.  286-288. 
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failure  to  receive  any  letters  naturally  led  him  to  suspect  that  his 
mail  was  seized,  and  put  him  on  his  guard.  But  then  the  minister 
would  know  that  this  would  be  the  result,  and  if  he  hope^  to  dis- 
cover anything  of  importance  from  [Marat’s  correspondence,  he 
would  never  have  retained  letters  which  had  nothing  to  tell,  and 
probably  would  have  taken  copies  of  those  which  were  important, 
returning  the  originals  to  [Marat. 

What  was  [Marat’s  motive  in  telling  this  story  of  ministerial 
persecution?  It  is  plain  enough  that  such  a story  told  to  French- 
men in  1/93  ^vould  enhance  the  reputation  of  [Marat  in  France.  He 
gave  another  proof  that,  as  he  says,  he  had  always  been  “the 
apostle,  and  sometimes  the  martyr,  of  liberty  ”.  [Moreover,  the  ac- 
count would  seem  both  probable  and  reasonable  to  Frenchmen,  be- 
cause a book  of  the  character  of  The  Chains  of  Slavery,  if  pub- 
lished in  France  in  1774,  would  have  caused  a sensation  and  would 
have  drawn  upon  the  author  the  hostile  attention  of  the  govern- 
ment. Attempts  would  have  been  made  to  suppress  it,  and  the 
author  might  well  have  been  imprisoned  for  his  pains. 

The  account  of  [Marat’s  relations  to  the  northern  societies  is 
part  false,  part  true.  [Marat  did  send  copies  of  his  book  to  the 
northern  societies.^®  He  was  unable  to  sell  his  book,  because  of 
Lord  North’s  hostility,  he  tells  us,  and  so  he  sent  “ almost  the  entire 
edition”  to  the  societies  of  the  north  of  England.  It  has  been 
already  shown  that  this  could  not  be  strictly  true,  because  the  pre- 
sentation copies  arrived  in  Newcastle  in  [May.  I now  wish  to  point 
out  that  to  the  three  societies  in  Newcastle,  he  sent  exactly  six 
copies. There  is  no  reason  for  supposing  that  he  sent  more  than 
two  copies  each  to  the  other  societies,  which  could  hardly  be  more 
important  than  the  Newcastle  ones.  Consequently,  either  he  did  not 
send  “ almost  the  entire  edition  ” or  else  the  edition  was  an  ex- 
tremely limited  one. 

[Marat’s  assertion  that  the  northern  societies  sent  him  letters  of 
affiliation  in  a golden  box  is  not  credible.  Their  copies  of  The 
Chains  of  Slavery  came  to  them  “ from  an  unknown  person  in 
London  and  it  would  be  very  strange  indeed  if  they  were  to 

Yesterday  [!May  27]  the  Company  of  Brickla>’ers,  the  Company  of  Gold- 
smiths, and  the  Lumber  Troop  in  this  town,  received  each,  by  the  fly,  two  large 
quarto  volumes,  from  an  unknown  person  in  London,  entitled  The  Chains  of 
Slavery,  with  a prefatory  address  to  the  electors  of  Great  Britain,  to  draw  their 
timely  attention  to  the  choice  of  proper  representatives  in  the  next  Parliament. 
The  work  is  spirited,  and  appears  through  the  whole  a masterly  execution.” 
Newcastle  Chronicle,  Maj-  28,  1774,  quoted  in  the  Monthly  Chronicle  of  North 
Country  Lore  and  Legend  for  April,  1887,  p.  50. 

^ See  note  10,  above. 

“ Ibid. 
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forward  letters  of  affiliation  without  knowing  whom  they  were 
affiliating.  Even  admitting,  however,  that  they  might  send  letters 
of  affiliation  in  blank  to  an  unknown  person,  still  they  would  cer- 
tainly hesitate  before  enclosing  them  in  a golden  box.  Note,  too, 
that  they  send  these  letters,  without  knowing  the  address  of  Marat, 
to  his  publisher.  Lord  North’s  emissaries  then  secure  the  trophy 
from  the  publisher.  How  did  they  know  that  such  an  object  had 
been  sent  to  Marat?  Was  the  box  directed  to  the  author  of  The 
Chains  of  Slavery  1 In  that  case  it  would  have  been  stopped  as  it 
came  through  the  mails,  if  Marat’s  assertions  about  the  interference 
with  his  correspondence  are  true.  The  story  of  the  golden  box  is  a 
romance. 

Alarat  was  certainly  in  the  north  of  England  in  1775,  and  it  is 
altogether  probable  that  he  spent  some  time  at  Newcastle.  During 
that  visit  he  might  have  made  the  acquaintance  of  the  members  of 
the  Newcastle  popular  societies,  but  is  it  possible  to  believe  that  these 
societies  discharged  the  costs  of  Marat’s  first  edition  and  then  paid 
the  expenses  of  a second?  What  is  true  in  this  story  is  that  there 
was  a reissue  of  The  Chains  of  Slavery  at  Newcastle  in  October, 
17753^  j\Iarat  declares  that  this  was  a second  edition,  which  “was 
scattered  through  the  three  kingdoms  ”.  It  is  impossible  to  dis- 
prove either  assertion,  but  there  are  good  reasons  for  doubting  that 
the  Newcastle  “edition”  was  anything  more  than  a reissue  of  the 
unsaleable  copies  of  the  London  book.  In  the  first  place,  we  have 
Almon  advertised  as  one  of  the  publishers,  and  he  would  certainly 
never  have  taken  up  with  a second  edition  if  the  history  of  the 
first  had  been  what  Marat  declares  it  was ; nor  even  if  the  first 
edition  had  been  unsaleable,  which  is  the  only  other  alternative. 
x\gain,  in  the  second  edition  of  what  was  after  all  only  a political 
pamphlet  Alarat  would  not  have  repeated  the  mistake  of  printing 
the  book  in  a style  far  too  expensive  for  such  a work,  yet  here  we 
have  the  price  advertised  as  io.y.  6d.,  which  is  only  i.?.  6d.  cheaper 

^^“Next  week  will  be  published,  price  los.Sd.,  and  sold  by  the  booksellers 
in  Newcastle,  The  Chains  of  Slavery,  written  by  Dr.  Marriot,  a work  well  worthy 
the  attention  of  the  public.”  Newcastle  Chronicle,  October  21,  1775.  “This  day 
is  published,  price  lo^.  6d.,  and  sold  by  J.  Almon,  in  Piccadilly;  T.  Slack,  W. 
Charnley  and  F.  Humble,  in  Newcastle;  J.  Graham,  in  Sunderland;  J.  Pickering, 
in  Stockton ; N.  Thorn,  in  Durham ; E.  Lee,  in  Hexham ; and  A.  Graham,  in 
Alnwick,  The  Chains  of  Slavery,  A work  in  which  the  clandestine  and  villainous 
attempts  of  Princes  to  ruin  Liberty  are  pointed  out,  and  the  dreadful  scenes  of 
Despotism  disclosed,  to  which  is  prefixed  an  Address  to  the  Electors  of  Great 
Britain,  in  order  to  draw  timely  attention  to  the  choice  of  proper  Representatives. 
By  J.  T.  Marat,  M.D.  Vitam  impendere  vero.”  Nezvcastle  Chronicle,  October  28 
and  November  4,  1775.  Quoted  in  Monthly  Chronicle  of  North  Country  Lore 
and  Legend  for  April,  1887,  p.  51. 
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than  the  London  publication.  Then,  too,  the  “ Address  to  the  Elec- 
tors of  Great  Britain  ” was  no  longer  timely,  since  the  elections  had 
taken  place  almost  a year  before.  It  does  not  seem  likely  that  Marat 
would  have  reprinted  this  in  1775.  But  the  most  weighty  reason 
for  skepticism  lies  in  the  fact  that  no  copy  of  this  edition  is  known, 
whereas  if  it  were  spread  broadcast  throughout  the  three  kingdoms, 
it  should  be  fairly  common.  The  much  rarer  London  edition  is 
known  to  exist  in  at  least  four  copies. Moreover,  Marat  himself, 
whenever  he  speaks  of  his  book,  always  refers  to  his  London  edi- 
tion.^® It  would  seem,  then,  that  Marat  sent  his  unsaleable  London 
copies  north  to  Newcastle,  and  there,  after  printing  a new  title- 
page,  attempted  to  sell  off  the  rest  of  the  edition.  The  date  of 
publication  itself  is  evidence  of  this.  In  a year’s  time  he  had  got 
all  the  evidence  needed  of  the  unsaleability  of  his  book  in  London. 
If  he  had  not  waited  to  be  convinced  of  this,  he  would  have  issued 
his  “ second  ” edition  earlier,  when  it  would  have  been  apropos. 

Why  was  Marat’s  book  unsaleable?  The  reason  is  evident  in 
the  book  itself.  It  is  a royal  quarto,  the  type  large  and  beautiful; 
the  paper,  linen  of  an  excellent  quality;  the  price  12.?.  sewed.  These 
facts  known,  it  must  be  evident  at  once  that  the  book  was  unsale- 
able, for  after  all  it  was  nothing  but  a political  pamphlet,  and  very 
few  people  would  pay  twelve  shillings  for  an  anonymous  pamphlet 
dealing  with  matters  necessarily  of  only  momentary  interest. 

I pass  now  to  Marat’s  assertions  about  the  effects  of  the  publica- 
tion when  it  appeared  in  1775.  It  set  the  public  in  a fermentation, 
he  declares,  and  resulted  in  a place  bill.  It  is  impossible  to  prove 
that  it  did  not  set  the  public  in  a fermentation,  though  anyone  read- 
ing it  now  will  feel  very  dubious  about  its  having  had  this  effect, 
especially  when  it  is  remembered  that  the  American  war  was 
absorbing  almost  all  political  attention  in  October,  1775.  But  how- 
ever true  the  statement  about  the  fermentation,  it  is  certain  that  no 
place  bill  passed  in  1775,  or  at  any  date  immediately  thereafter. 
This  statement  of  Marat’s  is  false,  and  consequently  his  assertion 
about  the  influence  of  his  book  in  bringing  about  such  a place  bill  is 
also  false. 

It  is  a very  rare  book.  Chevremont  says  “ Introuvable  dans  le  commerce  ”. 
Marat  Index  du  Bibliophile  et  de  V Amateur  de  Peintures-graviires,  etc.,  p.  13. 
Merivale,  who  wrote  about  it,  had  never  seen  a copy.  I know  of  only  four,  one  in 
the  British  Museum,  two  in  Newcastle,  and  one  in  the  President  White  Library 
at  Cornell.  For  the  two  at  Newcastle,  see  Monthly  Chronicle  of  North  Country 
Lore  and  Legend  for  April,  1887,  p.  50.  Neither  of  these  is  the  “second” 
edition,  nor  has  there  ever  been  a second  edition  known  there,  which  would  be 
odd  if  Marat’s  story  were  true. 

^®See,  for  example,  his  Les  Chaines  de  I’Esclavage,  pp.  325,  327. 
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But  this,  after  all,  is  a minor  consideration.  The  truth  is  that 
under  no  circumstances  could  Marat’s  book  have  produced  a fer- 
ment in  respect  to  Parliamentary  reform  or  have  had  any  influence 
upon  the  passing  of  a place  bill,  for  the  simple  reason  that  Parlia- 
mentary reform  is  never  once  suggested  in  The  Chains  of  Slavery. 
This  is  astonishing  in  the  light  of  Marat’s  declaration  to  the  con- 
trary. It  is  all  the  more  astonishing,  because  a careful  reader  will 
at  once  observe  that  in  one  part  of  the  book  such  remedies  ought  to 
be  suggested.  This  is  at  the  end  of  a long  discussion  on  Parlia- 
mentary abuses.  In  turning  to  the  French  version,  the  wonder 
grows,  for  here  we  find  this  long  fragment  of  the  English  version 
set  apart  as  a separate  article,  entitled  “ Discours  aux  Anglois  le  1 5 
avril  1774,  sur  les  vices  de  leur  Constitution,  et  les  moyens  d’y 
remedier  ”,  and  we  find  at  the  close  of  this  ‘‘  Discours  ” what  we 
should  expect  in  the  English  version,  a statement  of  remedies  for 
the  reform  of  the  abuses. 

It  is  now  evident  why  Marat  said  that  he  had  suggested  these 
remedies  in  the  English  version  of  The  Chains  of  Slavery.  They 
were  before  his  eyes  in  the  Erench  “Discours”  as  he  wrote  his 
introductory  note  for  the  French  version.  There  still  remains  a 
point,  however,  which  needs  explanation.  Must  he  not  have  had 
a copy  of  the  English  version  in  his  possession,  and  would  not  a 

^“Herman  Merivale,  in  his  Historical  Studies,  published  in  1865,  has  an  essay 
called  “ A Few  Words  on  Junius  and  on  Marat  ”,  in  which  he  deals  with  Marat’s 
account  of  The  Chains  of  Slavery,  which  he  sees  no  particular  reason  to  doubt. 

He  had  only  the  French  version  before  him,  and  yet  he  feels  justified  in  saying 
that  Marat’s  “ Discours  aux  Anglois  le  15  avril  1774,  sur  les  vices  de  leur 
Constitution,  et  les  moyens  d’y  remedier  ”,  is  in  all  probability  not  by  Marat,  but 
merely  a translation  from  an  English  original.  “ It  is  all  but  impossible  to  read 
it  ”,  he  declares,  “ and  not  suppose  that  it  was  originally  written  in  English  by 
an  Englishman”  (p.  199,  and  see  also  p.  203).  A reading  of  the  English  ver- 
sion of  the  “ Discours  ”,  buried  as  it  is  in  the  text  of  The  Chains  of  Slavery, 
corroborates  Merivale’s  suspicion.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  a criticism  of  Parlia- 
ment rather  than  of  princes,  and  The  Chains  was  written  to  expose  the  tyranny 
of  princes,  not  parliaments.  There  is  therefore  no  apparent  justification  for  its 
incorporation  in  the  book,  and  so  Marat  sets  it  apart  in  the  French  version. 
Again,  it  is  a lucid  criticism  of  the  concrete  faults  of  the  English  constitution 
in  so  far  as  Parliament  is  concerned,  whereas  the  rest  of  the  book  is  given  over 
to  abstract  reflections  upon  the  tyranny  of  princes.  Then  too  this  long  fragment 
of  thirty  pages  fits  in  ill  with  the  plan  of  the  book,  which  is  in  all  other  parts 
divided  into  short  chapters,  after  the  fashion  of  Montesquieu’s  Esprit  des  Lois. 
Then  the  style  is  very  different.  The  English,  a little  pompous  and  Johnsonian, 
is  excellent,  forcible,  and  lucid.  Gallicisms  are  aljsent.  The  author’s  knowledge 
of  his  subject  is  fairly  complete.  Again  the  fragment  has  no  apparent  con- 
nection with  the  paragraphs  which  immediately  i>recede  and  immediately  follow 
it.  Merivale  is  certainly  right.  It  is  the  work  of  an  Englishman.  I believe  the  ^ 
same  is  true  of  the  “ Address  to  the  Electors  of  Great  Britain  ”,  though  this  is 
by  no  means  certain. 

AM.  HIST.  RP:V.,  VOL.  XVI.— 3. 
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glance  at  this  have  shown  him  that  he  failed  to  make  the  suggestions 
for  legislation  in  its  pages  ? It  is  natural  to  suppose  that  this 
would  be  the  case,  but  it  was  not.  3^farat  had  sold  his  copy  of  the 
English  book  to  a Paris  bookseller,  and  that  without  learning  the 
name  of  the  buyer. In  preparing  the  French  edition,  which  he 
apparently  did  from  the  French  text  in  which  he  had  first  written 
the  book,  he  wished  to  consult  this  vanished  copy  of  the  English 
version.  Why  ? In  all  probability  because  he  had  a lingering 
doubt  in  respect  to  his  assertion  that  he  had  suggested  legislation 
for  Parliamentary  reform  in  the  English  version.  He  probably 
never  recovered  the  English  copy,  and  so  made  the  mistake  of 
affirming  what  was  absolutely  false. 

iMarat  may  be  excused  for  an  error  made  when  he  had  to  guess 
at  what  he  had  printed  nineteen  years  before,  but  his  inability  to 
state  facts  accurately,  even  when  he  had  them  before  his  eyes,  is 
altogether  inexcusable.  A comparison  of  the  “ Lettre  de  Tauteur  au 
President  des  Etats-Generaux  ”,  of  August  23,  1789,  with  the  “ Dis- 
cours addresse  aux  Anglois  ”,  will  show  clearly  that  he  was  not 
capable  of  copying  his  own  assertions  accurately.  In  both  these 
documents,  he  summarizes  the  four  pieces  of  remedial  legislation 
which  he  falsely  declares  he  suggested  to  the  English  in  1774.^® 
They  are:  ( i ) the  abolition  of  rotten  boroughs;  (2)  the  transfer 
to  Parliament  of  the  royal  power  to  create  peers;  (3)  a place  bill; 
(4I  the  verification  of  the  treasury  accounts  upon  the  demand,  with 
reasons  given,  of  a few  members  of  the  lower  house.  Xow  the 
contents  of  these  four  bills,  in  the  two  cases,  are  not  absolutely  the 
same.  The  suggestion  for  the  abolition  of  rotten  boroughs  in  the 
“ Lettre  ” is  to  the  effect  that  this  be  done  by  incorporating  these 
boroughs  with  the  surrounding  counties  in  the  exercise  of  the 
franchise;  whereas  in  the  “Discours”  the  demand  is  that  the  rotten 
boroughs  shall  be  incorporated  with  the  neighboring  cities.  The 
second  demand  in  the  “ Lettre  ” is  that  the  power  of  the  king  to 
create  peers  shall  be  transferred  to  Parliament,  but  in  the  “ Dis- 
cours ” it  is  added  that  this  power  shall  not  be  exercised  except  to 

Le  citoyen  auquel  j’ai  cede  Texemplaire  des  Chaincs  de  VEsclavage,  The 
Chains  of  Slavery,  est  prie  de  vouloir  bien  envoyer  incessamment  son  addresse  a 
I’auteur,  Xo.  30  rue  des  Cordeliers,  qui  lui  demande  la  permission  de  consulter  cet 
ouvrage  pour  quelques  observations  essentielles.”  Journal  de  la  Repuhlique 
Frangaise,  no.  iii,  February  i,  1793,  p.  8.  In  no.  115  of  the  Journal,  p.  8,  he 
adds  to  the  above  notice,  the  following;  “ Comnie  c’est  un  libraire,  dont  le 
nom  m’est  inconnu,  auquel  il  a ete  remis,  je  prie  tous  les  citoyens  de  cette  pro- 
fession qui  prendront  lecture  de  cet  avertissement,  de  vouloir  bien  le  com- 
muniquer  a leurs  confreres.”  This  notice  is  repeated  on  page  8 of  the  numbers 
for  February  9,  10,  12.  14,  15,  16,  17,  19,  and  20. 

Les  Chaines  de  VEsclavage,  pp.  327,  356. 
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elevate  plebeians  who  have  rendered  signal  services  to  the  country. 
The  third  suggestion  in  the  “ Lettre  ” is  that  a bill  shall  be  passed 
excluding  from  Parliament  all  persons  holding  any  place  at  the  dis- 
position of  the  crown.  In  the  ‘‘  Discours  ”,  however,  Marat  includes 
pensioners  as  well  as  placemen.  The  fourth  suggestion  in  the 
” Lettre  ” is  to  the  effect  that  the  treasury  accounts  shall  be  verified 
on  the  demand,  with  reasons  given,  of  three  members  of  the  lower 
house,  while  in  the  “ Discours  ” the  number  of  members  is  set  at 
two.  Finally,  and  most  serious  of  all,  in  the  “ Lettre  ” Marat  tells 
us  that  the  place  bill  was  passed  in  full,  whereas  in  a note  to  the 
” Discours  ” he  informs  us  that  ’the  bills  for  the  abolition  of  rotten 
boroughs  and  for  the  exclusion  of  placemen  were  proposed  in  Par- 
liament, but  did  not  pass. 

^larat  is  guilty  then  of  telling  us  a story  about  the  publication  of 
his  book  in  England  which  is  false  in  almost  every  particular  where 
we  can  control  his  assertions,  and  finally  he  shows  himself  unable  to 
tell  the  exact  truth  in  a matter  where  there  was  no  motive  for  false- 
hood and  no  difficulty  in  stating  the  facts  as  they  were.  Con- 
sequently, it  is  impossible  to  credit  his  statements  in  cases  where 
there  is  no  corroborative  evidence  for  them.  And  as  a corollary  to 
this  conclusion,  all  present  lives  of  IMarat  are  well-nigh  valueless. 
The  biography  of  IMarat  remains  to  be  written. 

. R.  C.  H.  Catterall.  . 


THE  MEXICAN  RECOGNITION  OE  TEXAS 

It  hardly  need  be  said  that  from  1836  to  1845,  even  amid  all 
the  inconsistencies  that  surrounded  it,  jMexican  feeling  in  regard  to 
Texas  and  the  Texan  question  was  consistently  bitterd  In  opening 
Congress  on  the  first  day  of  January,  1838,  President  Bustamante 
said:  “With  respect  to  the  Texas  campaign,  I will  only  observe 
that  its  prosecution  is  the  first  duty  of  the  Government  and  of  all 
Mexicans”;  and  this  was  the  refrain  perpetually.  The  province 
had  rebelled;  by  the  fortune  of  war  a ^Mexican  army  had  been 
vanquished;  a Mexican  president  had  been  taken  prisoner;  the 
national  honor  must  therefore  be  vindicated,  and  the  national  inter- 
ests must  be  protected.  The  smallest  crumb  of  victory  against 
the  “ rebels  ” was  hailed  with  unbounded  exultation.  Even  as  far 
from  the  capital  as  Tabasco,  La  Aurora,  on  hearing  of  a successful 
raid,  exclaimed ; “ \\  hat  ^Mexican  does  not  feel  in  his  breast  an 
insuppressible  joy  on  seeing  the  arms  of  his  nation  triumphant  ever 
against  a horde  of  infamous  bandits?”  “Urgent  necessity  of  the 
Texas  war”,  became  a stock  phrase  with  journalists  and  pamph- 
leteers, and  the  trumpet  was  sounded  in  every  key.^ 

In  addition  to  this  fundamental  sentiment,  there  were  certain 
related  ideas  that  increased  its  power.  Foreign  nations  are  watch- 
ing our  conduct  in  this  matter,  argued  the  writers,  hoping  to  make 
us  the  plaything  of  their  whims  and  designs.  The  American  Union 
in  particular  was  represented  as  covetous  of  its  neighbor’s  territory 
and  even  as  plotting  to  extinguish  her  independence.  The  United 
States,  “ in  their  delirious  ambition,  aspire  to  plant  their  unclean 
flag,  the  emblem  of  treason,  ingratitude,  and  injustice,  in  beautiful 
and  opulent  Mexico  ”,  cried  a pamphleteer  in  1842;  and  this  idea 
became  almost  as  familiar  and  almost  as  unquestioned  as  the  doc- 
trine of  the  Trinity.  Moreover  the  influence  of  the  Texan  afifair 
was  artificially  increased  by  certain  politicians  who  found  it  useful, 
and  particularly  by  Santa  Anna,  that  prince  of  schemers.  He,  on 
opening  Congress  in  1842,  spoke  thus  with  reference  to  the  war: 

^ The  words  “ State  Dept.”  refer  to  the  archives  of  the  United  States  State 
Department;  “ F.  O.”  to  the  archives  of  the  British  Foreign  Office  preserved  at 
the  Public  Record  Office,  London ; and  “ Sria.  Relac.”  to  the  archives  of  the 
Secretaria  de  Relaciones,  Mexico. 

"Bustamante,  F.  O.,  Mexico,  CXIII. ; La  Aurora,  October  27,  1842. 
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“If  we  wish  to  preserve  an  honorable  name  among  civilized  nations, 
it  is  necessary  that  we  should  employ  all  onr  energies  and  resources 
in  combating  without  ceasing,  and  at  any  sacrifice  and  all  hazards, 
until  onr  arms  and  onr  pretensions  shall  finally  triumph  ” ; and  in 
time  this  matter  became  an  integral  part  of  Alexican  life  and  con- 
sciousness, overpowering  the  imagination  and  sapping  the  strength 
of  the  nation  like  a cancer.^ 

Intelligent  men  saw,  however,  that  Texas  could  not  be  re- 
covered, and  a few  dared  speak  of  peace.  Canedo,  for  instance, 
did  so  when  Minister  of  Foreign  Relations  in  1839,  and  early  in  1844 
that  statesman  expressed  a similar  view  in  the  Revista  Economica  y 
Comcrcial  de  la  Repiihlica  Mexicana.  Since  1836,  he  there  argued, 
the  Texans  have  gained  strength  in  all  ways,  and  “ the  permanence 
of  their  nationality  can  no  longer  be  regarded  as  problematical.” 
No  doubt  IMexico  has  a right  to  put  down  rebellion;  but  all  rebels, 
if  they  succeed,  are  recognized  as  sovereign  states.  The  Texans  are 
brave,  hardy,  skilful.  “ Displaying  an  enthusiasm  that  borders  on 
madness,  they  fight  with  untiring  constancy  and  unflinching  resolu- 
tion in  the  cause  of  their  independence  ”,  and  no  reverses  can  dis- 
courage them.  Our  troops,  on  the  other  hand,  would  struggle 
against  them  under  every  disadvantage.  Really  the  only  chance  of 
success  would  be  in  a naval  attack,  and  for  that  we  lack  not  only 
ports  and  navy  yards  but  a merchant  marine  in  which  to  train  our 
seamen.  We  should  have  to  obtain  vessels  and  officers  from  abroad ; 
and  the  foreigners  would  not  only  feel  no  patriotic  interest  in  the 
cause,  but  would  despise  the  Mexicans  under  their  command.  Hence 
bickerings  would  arise  and  not  a few  of  the  men  would  be  likely 
to  desert.  Besides,  war  with  one  country  would  be  war  with  two. 
The  American  government  “ cannot  prevent  their  people  from  taking 
part  in  preparations  for  the  defense  of  Texas” — the  inducements 
are  too  strong.  And  for  what  purpose  would  all  our  efforts  be 
made?  To  subjugate  a horde  of  aliens  and  recover  a province  less 
valuable  to  us  than  the  least  productive  of  those  we  still  have,  only 
to  find  it  necessary  in  the  end  either  to  exterminate  the  inhabitants 
or  to  settle  the  matter  by  negotiation.  IMany  say  it  is  better  to  con- 
tinue the  war,  because  if  peace  be  made  the  Texans  will  encroach 
upon  us.  But  in  that  case  all  the  advantages  would  lie  upon  our 
side.  It  would  be  for  them  to  make  the  long  marches,  to  0])erate 
in  a foreign  country,  to  contend  against  an  alien  race.  Nor  should 
it  be  objected  that  further  secessions  would  occur  as  the  consequence 

’ Urgentc  Neccsidad  de  la  Guerra  de  Tejas  (Mexico,  1842)  ; Santa  Anna, 
National  Intelligencer,  July  22,  1842. 
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of  acknowledging  the  independence  of  Texas,  for  were  a truly 
^Mexican  province  to  revolt  we  could  recover  it,  as  France  recovered 
La  \Tndee,  because  the  people  there  would  be  of  our  race.  By 
making  peace  with  Texas  we  should  secure  great  benefits  at  home, 
and  by  ending  a war  that  hinders  commerce  and  progress  we  should 
gain  credit  among  the  nations."^ 

This  disposition  on  the  part  of  a few  to  recognize  the  facts  was 
supported  by  France  and  still  more  vigorously  by  England.  Xow  and 
again,  beginning  rather  early  in  1839,  the  British  government  recom- 
mended and  urged  in  the  strongest  terms,  as  a most  desirable  and 
indeed  a most  necessary  step,  that  ^lexico  acknowledge  the  inde- 
pendence of  Texas;  and  one  is  amazed  to  find  that,  even  at  a time 
when  English  influence  was  powerful  in  the  country,  no  regard  was 
paid  to  her  wishes  and  apparently  no  consideration  given  to  the 
weighty  reasons  which  she  put  forward.  Yet  in  reality  the  inaction 
of  ^lexico  was  not  due  merely  to  blindness,  indolence,  or  obstinacy. 
She,  as  well  as  Great  Britain,  had  reasons,  and  there  were  not  a few 
of  them.^ 

In  the  first  place  any  nation  would  be  reluctant  to  acknowledge 
itself  defeated  by  rebels,  and  this  was  peculiarly  true  in  a case 
where  so  vast  a disparity  of  numbers  and  wealth  existed.  Racial 
pride  not  only  emphasized  this  reluctance,  but  led  the  ^lexicans  to 
scorn  the  Texan  colonists  as  beggars  because  they  had  asked  for 
lands,  and  as  ingrates  because  they  had  revolted.  Thirdly,  the  iMexi- 
cans  gloried  not  a little  in  having  abolished  slavery,  and  it  was  felt 
by  many  that  in  eftect  a recognition  of  the  lost  province  would  be 
an  endorsement  of  an  odious  institution  against  which  the  nation 
had  committed  itself.  “ The  question  of  Texas  remarked  Santa 
Anna,  “ involves  another  of  the  greatest  importance  to  the  cause  of 
humanity — that  of  slavery.  ^lexico,  which  has  given  the  noble  and 
illustrious  example  of  refusing  to  increase  her  wealth  and  even  to 
cultivate  her  fields,  that  she  may  not  see  them  fattened  with  the 
sweat,  the  blood  and  the  tears  of  the  African  race,  will  not  go 
backward  in  this  policy."  Fourthly,  as  Canedo's  article  suggested, 
it  was  feared  that  an  acknowledgment  of  Texan  independence 
would  encourage  other  dissatisfied  sections,  particularly  California, 
to  secede.® 

* January  15,  1844. 

“ Pakenham,  no.  45,  June  3.  1839,  F.  O.,  Mexico,  CXXIII.  Some  of  the 
statements  made  below  in  support  of  the  last  sentence  of  this  paragraph  are 
conclusions  based  upon  a rather  extensive  examination  of  contemporary  Mexican 
periodicals  found  in  many  parts  of  the  republic,  and  it  would  be  undesirable  no 
doubt  to  give  a great  number  of  references  to  inaccessible  documents. 

® Santa  Anna  to  Hamilton,  X*ew  Orleans  Bee,  March  12.  1842. 
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The  iMexicans  tried  to  believe  also,  and  most  of  them  were  suc- 
cessful, that  the  United  States  had  instigated  the  rebellion ; they 
knew  that  our  country  had  long  desired  the  region ; and  they  could 
not  forget  that  many  volunteers  from  the  United  States  had  aided 
the  people  of  Texas  to  defeat  their  troops.  “ Who  is  not  aware  ”, 
demanded  El  Proz’isional  in  1842  in  an  article  reproduced  by  the 
government  newspaper,  “ of  that  criminal  connivance,  of  that  de- 
termined and  insolent  protection  which — in  defiance  of  sound  law 
and  in  violation  of  the  treaties  with  Mexico — is  given  by  the  policy 
of  North  America  to  a department  filled  with  rebels  from  every 
land,  who  are  resolved  to  pollute  the  whole  of  it  and  to  insult  the 
dignity  and  honor  of  a lawfully  constituted  government?”  This 
language  well  represents  the  popular  feeling,  and  a sentence  from 
Santa  Anna  will  show  that  it  varied  little  from  the  official  view. 
“ The  civilized  world  will  not  learn  without  scandal  ”,  said  the  head 
of  the  nation  in  the  same  year,  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  United 
States,  infringing  their  own  laws  and  violating  the  most  sacred 
international  rights,  are  supporting  for  the  second  time  a usurpa- 
tion which  they  began  and  constantly  promoted,  abusing  and  mock- 
ing the  generosity  with  which  the  Mexicans  bestowed  upon  their 
fellow-countrymen  rich  and  coveted  lands  and  an  invitation  to 
enjoy  the  benefits  of  our  institutions.”  For  these  and  other  reasons 
the  iMexicans  were  unfriendly  towards  the  United  States;  and  not 
only  did  this  nation  wish  Texas  recognized,  as  it  was  believed,  but 
it  seemed  very  possible  that  an  acknowledgment  of  her  independence 
would  assist  us  to  obtain  the  coveted  territory,  and  so  would  bring 
us  into  a dangerous  contact  with  several  disaffected  departments. 
Resentment  and  self-interest  co-operated,  therefore,  from  this  point 
of  view  in  urging  that  recognition  be  withheld." 

In  another  way  no  less,  the  unfriendly  feeling  against  the  Amer- 
ican Union  worked  in  that  direction.  The  Mexicans  were  keenly 
alive  to  the  fact  that  great  differences  of  opinion  between  North 
and  South  existed  here,  and  that  Texas  was  a bone  of  contention 
among  ns.  The  following  passage,  for  example,  is  an  editorial 
utterance  from  the  Cincinnati  Gazette,  which  like  many  others  was 
sent  home  by  the  ^Mexican  minister  both  in  English  and  in  Spanish: 

When  before,  indeed,  has  public  duplicity  been  more  foul,  or  the 
violation  of  public  faith  more  glaring,  than  in  his  [Tyler’s]  whole  con- 
duct towards  our  neighbor  [Mexico]  ? We  were  at  peace  with  her,  and 
professed  to  be  her  friend.  Under  the  garb  of  friendship,  we  had  per- 
suaded Mexico  to  stop  for  a while  her  war  movement  against  Texas, 

^ El  Provisional,  Sei)teml)er  9,  1842;  Santa  Anna  to  Hamilton,  loc.  cit. 
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and  in  the  very  spirit  of  friendship  she  had  heard  and  heeded  our  coun- 
sel ; and  while  thus  we  stood  towards  each  other  in  the  sight  of  man  and 
of  God,  we  were  secretly  plotting  to  rob  her  of  that  very  territory  which 
she  claimed  ! Shame  upon  the  man  who  brought  upon  us  this  national 
disgrace,  and  upon  that  portion  of  the  people  who  have  tamely  submitted 
to  the  dishonor ! 

Both  North  and  South  the  words  ‘‘  disunion  ” and  “ dissolution  ” 
were  menacingly  uttered ; and  our  neighbors,  arguing  from  their 
own  methods,  looked  for  a breaking-up  of  this  country.  ‘‘  Perhaps 
the  day  is  not  far  distant  ”,  wrote  the  Mexican  minister  to  the 
United  States  in  August,  1844,  “ when  we  shall  see  two  republics 
in  place  of  these  now  united  states  ”,  and  he  thought  the  anticipated 
election  of  Clay  to  the  presidency  in  the  autumn  of  that  year  might 
precipitate  the  crash.® 

It  was  therefore  a definite  aim  of  Mexican  policy  to  stimulate 
our  dififerences.  Over  and  over  again  the  Minister  of  Foreign  Rela- 
tions, in  a letter  addresse'd  in  October,  1844,  to  Shannon,  the  Amer- 
ican representative,  but  really  intended  for  the  public,  made  a 
striking  distinction  between  the  two  sections  of  this  country.  Now 
he  dwelt  upon  “ the  artifices  by  which  the  government  and  the  south- 
ern people”  of  the  Union  had  created  the  Texan  situation;  now  he 
lamented  the  evils  brought  upon  his  country  by  the  faithless  [poco 
leal]  conduct  of  the  government  and  the  people  of  the  southern 
States”;  and  finally  he  referred  to  the  North  as  “that  portion  [of 
the  Union]  on  whose  honor  Mexico  relies,  doing  to  it  the  justice 
which  it  merits,  and  which  its  own  government  endeavors  to  take 
from  it,  by  representing  it  as  an  accomplice  in  a policy  to  which 
the  nobleness  of  its  generous  sentiments  is  repugnant”.  From  this 
point  of  view  it  was  plainly  for  the  interest  of  Mexico  to  render 
the  Texas  controversy  as  permanent  and  bitter  as  possible,  in  order 
to  paralyze  or  at  least  weaken  a neighbor  whom  she  dreaded,  and 
thus  not  only  protect  herself  but  gain  the  revenge  for  which  she 
longed.® 

England,  though  not  hated,  was  regarded  with  suspicion.  In 
1825,  when  the  draft  of  a treaty  with  that  country,  which  the  Mexi- 
can government  had  been  eager  to  conclude,  was  laid  before  Con- 
gress, Great  Britain  was  held  up  there  “as  an  Object  of  Jealousy 
and  Suspicion  ”,  and  great  pains  were  taken  “ to  excite  Doubts,  and 
Fears,  with  respect  to  her  future  conduct  ”.  The  following  year, 
when  the  author  of  a violent  pamphlet  against  the  English  was 

^Gazette,  quoted  by  National  Intelligencer,  December  13,  1844;  Almonte,  no. 
99,  August  18,  1844,  Sria.  Relac. 

®Rejon  to  Shannon,  October  31,  1844,  House  Ex.  Doc.  No.  ig,  28  Cong., 
2 sess.,  p.  8. 
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banished  by  President  Victoria,  Congress  annulled  almost  unani- 
mously the  ‘‘  extraordinary  powers  ” which  had  enabled  him  to  inflict 
this  merited  punishment.  In  1833  ^ letter  was  published  in  the 
official  newspaper  charging  England  with  a design  to  interfere  in 
the  internal  political  affairs  of  ^Mexico.  The  heavy  debt  to  English 
bondholders  was  felt  to  be  a sort  of  usurpation  of  power  over  the 
nation.  The  British  recognition  of  Texas  caused  very  deep  resent- 
ment. The  English  held  great  properties  in  the  country,  and  their 
government  were  continually  making  claims  and  uttering  protests 
in  behalf  of  the  owners.  British  capitalists  were  believed  to  have 
co-operated  with  Santa  Anna  in  looting  the  public  treasury ; and  a 
secret  correspondence  was  commonly  said  to  have  been  discovered 
after  his  fall,  in  which  he  had  agreed  to  surrender  Yucatan  and 
California  to  England.  A little  later  the  ^Mexican  correspondent  of 
the  London  Times  reported  that  the  “ grasping  policy  of  Great 
Britain”,  and  in  particular  her  supposed  designs  upon  California, 
were  “ a constant  theme  of  declamation  and  complaint  ”.  There 
was  a fear  that  by  following  British  advice  a still  greater  hold  upon 
the  country  as  a whole  or  at  least  upon  some  portion  of  it  might  be 
given  her,  and  therefore  it  seemed  best  upon  general  principles  to 
hold  off  in  this  matter.^® 

More  particularly  it  was  suspected  that  England  herself  had  a 
covetous  eye  upon  Texas.  In  1842  a New  Orleans  newspaper  sug- 
gested that  she  wanted  to  get  that  country  into  her  power  so  as  to 
control  a cotton-growing  region,  and  was  using  Mexico  as  a cat’s- 
paw  ; and  the  ^Mexican  consul  brought  this  article  to  the  atten- 
tion of  his  government.  In  IMarch,  1836,  the  cabinet  of  Mexico 
had  been  disposed  to  hand  over  her  rebellious  aliens  in  tbe  north 
to  England ; but  the  later  feeling  was  very  different.  “ There  is  no 
power  on  Earth  ”,  wrote  the  American  minister  at  that  capital  in 
Eebruary,  1844,  “with  which  Mexico  would  not  rather  see  Texas 
connected  than  with  England,  either  as  a colony,  or  upon  any  other 
footing  of  dependency  or  union,  political  or  commercial.”  Upshur, 

Morier  and  Ward,  April  30,  1825,  F.  O.,  Mexico,  XIT.  ; Ward,  March  10, 
1826,  ibid.,  XX.;  (design  to  interfere)  Pakenham,  no.  77,  December  23,  1833, 
ibid.,  LXXX. ; (looting)  Green,  United  States  charge,  said  in  a private  letter  to 
the  United  States  Secretary  of  State,  dated  June  17,  1844  (State  Dept.,  Desps. 
from  Mins.,  Mexico,  Xhl.)  : “ The  English  merchants  here  are  all  in  favor  of  his 
[Santa  Anna’s]  Govt.,  because  under  his  administration,  ncgocios  (which  in 
English  may  be  rendered  transactions  effected  by  bribery)  are  most  frequent 
and  most  profitable.  They  are  his  best  customers ; they  pay  most  liberally  for 
exclusive  licenses  to  import,  etc.  etc. — They  put  money  in  their  jiockets ; he 
amasses  golden  ounces.  They  serve  each  other,  and  the  interest  of  G.  B.  is  on 
his  side.”  (Correspondence)  Bankhead,  no.  iii,  December  31,  1844,  F.  O. 
Mexico,  CLXXVn. ; Times,  April  ii,  1846. 
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our  Secretary  of  State,  in  a conversation  held  with  x\lmonte,  the 
Mexican  representative,  at  about  the  same  time  argued  that  it  would 
be  “infinitely  better”  for  the  latter’s  country  that  Texas  form  a 
part  of  the  American  Union  than  that  she  should  be  a commercial 
dependency  of  England,  and  in  this  view  General  Almonte  fully 
concurred.  That  gentleman  wrote  to  his  government  that  what 
England  and  Erance  aimed  at  in  advising  that  peace  be  made,  was 
to  establish  a home  for  their  surplus  population  between  the  Rio 
Grande  and  the  Sabine,  and  create  a new  market  there  from  which 
to  “ inundate  ” Mexico  with  smuggled  goods.  Einally,  there  was  a 
lack  of  faith  in  England’s  intention  to  carry  the  matter’  through. 
In  December,  1844,  the  same  minister  said,  when  instructed  to  ascer- 
tain her  real  policy  regarding  the  annexation  of  Texas,  that  he 
positively  knew  she  was  not  disposed  to  have  war  with  the  United 
States  on  account  of  that  affair. 

Against  Erance  deep  feeling  existed.  As  will  be  recalled,  there 
had  recently  been  a war  with  that  nation,  and  certain  circumstances 
of  the  conflict  had  left  a peculiar  enmity  behind.  Later  a quarrel 
had  occurred  with  the  Erench  minister,  a haughty,  domineering  indi- 
vidual, whose  doings  had  keenly  and  justly  offended  Mexican  pride; 
and  that  difficulty  had  not  yet  been  settled.  The  French  king  him- 
self had  urged  the  recognition  of  Texas  in  an  imperative  and  almost 
insulting  manner.  In  July,  1844,  for  instance,  Louis  Philippe  in- 
quired of  the  Mexican  minister  whether  his  government  thought  of 
acknowledging  the  independence  of  Texas,  and  when  Garro  replied 
without  hesitation  in  the  negative  he  retorted,  “ Then  I must  tell 
you  with  all  frankness  that  my  intelligence  is  not  able  to  under- 
stand your  policy  ” ; and  he  would  not  permit  the  envoy  to  explain. 
Such  insistence  on  the  part  of  France  appeared,  like  England’s 
urgency,  too  suggestive  of  self-interest. 

Behind  all  these  particular  causes  of  distrust,  there  lay  also  a 
deep-seated  suspicion  of  foreigners  in  general.  This  highly  charac- 
teristic attitude  of  mind  among  the  Mexicans  was  largely  a heritage 
from  the  colonial  period,  when  aliens  had  been  rigidly  excluded,  but 
people  were  confirmed  in  it  by  all  sorts  of  misrepresehtations. 
When  the  cholera  morbus  was  making  terrible  ravages  in  1833, 
it  was  alleged  and  widely  believed  that  the  cause  of  the  scourge  was 

Cresent  City,  June  20,  1842;  Pakenham,  no.  48,  July  i,  1836,  F.  O., 
Mexico,  XCIX. ; Thompson,  no.  40,  February  2,  1844,  State  Dept.,  Desps.  from 
Mins.,  Mexico,  XL;  (Upshur)  State  Dept.,  Mexican  Notes,  February  16,  1844; 
Almonte,  no.  28  (reservada),  1844,  Sria.  Relac. ; id.,  no.  161  (priv.),  December 
14,  1844,  ibid. 

Garro,  no.  15  (res.),  July  4,  1844.  Sria.  Relac. 
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the  poisoning  of  fountains  by  men  from  abroad.  This  one  illus- 
tration will  suffice,  but  the  number  that  could  be  given  is  almost 
without  limit.  Finally,  Mexican  administrations  had  so  insecure  a 
tenure  of  existence  that  officials  lived  only  for  the  day ; political 
opponents  were  so  cunning  and  unscrupulous  and  the  public  so 
wanting  in  confidence  and  intelligence  that  no  avoidable  responsi- 
bility was  willingly  incurred ; the  ministers  themselves  were  in  most 
cases  unequal  to  their  tasks,  and  all  of  them  had  more  work  than 
could  be  done;  and  the  eternal  doctrine  of  Manana  (to-morrow) 
always  provided  a convenient  way  of  escape.  In  short,  the  recog- 
nition of  Texas  presented  itself  to  the  Mexican  mind  as  a great 
sacrifice  of  honor  and  interest,  on  the  recommendation  of  one 
country  that  was  considered  a perfidious,  arrogant,  and  over-pros- 
perous rival,  eager  to  acquire  the  territory;  of  another  that  was 
regarded  as  hateful  in  war  and  hateful  in  peace;  of  a third  that  was 
known  to  be  a creditor  and  believed  to  be  a schemer;  and  of  a fourth 
that  was  looked  upon  as  a handful  of  insolent,  ungrateful  beggars, 
at  once  the  scum  and.  the  dregs  of  Christendom;  while  all  the 
complications  of  jMexican  politics  and  all  the  peculiarities  of  Mexi- 
can character  tended  to  recommend  the  policy  of  inaction. 

By  the  middle  of  February,  1844,  Bankhead,  the  British  minister 
in  Mexico,  received  official  information  by  the  way  of  Van  Zandt 
(the  Texan  charge  at  Washington),  Elliot  (the  British  charge  in 
Texas),  and  the  Foreign  Office  that  the  United  States  had  infor- 
mally proposed  annexation  to  the  Texan  government,  and  one  can 
hardly  doubt  that  he  communicated  to  the  Mexican  officials  a piece 
of  news  so  important  in  itself  and  so  well  calculated  to  justify  the 
course  recommended  by  England.  All  the  steps  made  known  by 
the  American  newspapers  were  closely  followed  from  that  time  on, 
and  many  articles  directed  against  the  project,  which  appeared  in 
the  anti-administration  journals  of  the  United  States,  accusing  the 
government  of  bad  faith  towards  Mexico,  of  greed,  and  of  duplicity, 
were  reproduced  in  the  official  Diario  and  in  other  ^Mexican  papers. 
To  suggest  what  their  effect  upon  the  public  mind  must  have  been, 
it  is  enough  to  mention  that  an  article  from  the  Anti-Slavery  Stand- 
ard of  New  York  was  presented  as  an  impartial  account  of  Tyler’s 
proceedings.  The  popular  Democratic  view  that  the  presidential 
election  had  settled  the  (luestion  of  annexation  did  not  escape  notice ; 
and  the  President’s  messages  of  December,  1844,  were  carefully 
scanned.  Whatever  others  asserted,  the  Mexican  consul  at  New 

(Fountains)  Pakenham,  no.  55,  October  5,  1833,  F.  O.,  Mexico,  LXXX. 
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Orleans  insisted  continually  in  his  despatches  hoine  that  annexa- 
tion was  now  only  a question  of  timed'^ 

On  February  14,  1845,  passage  of  Brown's  resolution,  which 
embodied  that  project,  by  the  House  of  Representatives  was  known 
at  IMexico,  and  this  news  created  “ great  consternation  ” in  the 
cabinet,  reported  Bankhead.  Cuevas,  who  then  held  the  port- 
folio of  foreign  relations,  immediately  asked  the  opinion  of  this 
sensible  diplomat,  who  chanced  to  be  with  him  when  the  informa- 
tion arrived,  and  was  earnestly  counselled  to  be  moderate  and 
cautious.  Soon  after,  Bankhead  followed  up  this  advice  by  entreat- 
ing him  to  delay  no  longer  the  acknowledgment  of  Texan  inde- 
pendence. Cuevas  replied  that  a proposition  to  recognize  the  re- 
volters  would  be  instantly  rejected  by  Congress  unless  backed  and 
aided  by  England  and  France,  but,  with  an  assurance  of  that  sup- 
port, would  certainly  pass.  ‘‘  I reminded  his  Excellency  ”,  reported 
Bankhead,  “ that  any  assistance  from  England  must  be  a moral 
one,  for  that  whatever  disposition  may  at  one  time  have  existed  to 
go  beyond  that  line,  had  now  been  withdrawn  ” ; and  this  unsatis- 
factory assurance  was  all  that  could  be  obtained.^® 

The  following  month  Cuevas  laid  before  Congress  a Meinoria. 
On  the  portion  of  it  relating  to  Texas  he  had  consulted  Bankhead, 
and  one  may  suppose  had  been  influenced  by  him.  In  this  paper 
the  minister  argued  that  under  Santa  Anna  the  foreign  affairs  of 
Mexico  had  been  very  badly  managed,  and  endeavored  to  bring 
against  the  hostile  attitude  maintained  towards  the  Texans  all  the 
unpopularity  of  the  now  overthrown  tyrant — the  ministry,  as  he 
explained,  having  been  “ blind,  and  wholly  carried  away  by  the 
impetuous  genius  of  the  man  who  dominated  it  ”.  He  then  pro- 
ceeded to  adduce  reasons  for  adopting  a new  method  in  handling 
the  matter.  It  is  impossible  to  regain  our  lost  territory,  he  argued. 
The  people  are  all  aliens ; they  have  no  sympathy  with  ^Mexico ; and 
they  can  neither  be  exterminated  nor  compelled  to  join  heartily 
with  us.  ^lilitary  success  against  them,  if  possible,  would  cost 
more  than  it  would  be  worth ; and  the  only  real  chance  would  be 

December  26,  1843,  the  British  Foreign  Office  sent  to  Bankhead  a copy  of 
a despatch  from  the  British  charge  in  Texas  dated  October  31,  which  reported 
an  interview  with  Houston  at  which  the  charge  had  been  shown  a despatch  from 
Van  Zandt  dated  September  18,  stating  that  the  American  Secretary  of  State  had 
informally  proposed  the  annexation  of  Texas,  F.  O.,  Mexico,  CLX.  (mails  usually 
passed  between  Mexico  City  and  London  in  about  six  weeks)  ; Diario,  June  15, 
1844,  etc.;  Arrangoiz,  consul,  no.  58,  June  17,  1844,  no.  60  {res.),  June  19,  1844, 
no.  26,  February  4,  1845,  Sria.  Relac. 

Diario  del  Gobierno,  February  14,  1844;  Bankhead,  no.  19,  March  i,  1845, 
F.  O.,  Mexico,  CLXXXIV. 
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to  induce  colonists  from  other  nations  to  settle  there  and  neutralize 
the  influence  of  the  Americans.  War,  then,  is  not  feasible.  Equally 
grave  is  the  problem  of  recognition.  The  national  honor  and  the 
integrity  of  the  national  territory  are  involved  in  that  question. 
If  independent,  Texas  would  carry  on  smuggling  operations  and 
would  be  the  ally  and  tool  of  the  United  States.  Worse  yet,  how- 
ever, would  be  the  absorption  of  that  region  by  its  great  neighbor, 
for  while  “ the  independence  of  Texas  perhaps  would  not  make 
necessary  a war  with  the  American  republic ; from  its  annexation, 
this  must  inevitably  result.”  It  is,  therefore,  “ not  strange  that  the 
idea  be  suggested  of  a negotiation  which,  based  upon  our  rights, 
should  be  worthy  of  the  Republic  and  should  ensure  definitively  the 
respect  with  which  the  United  States  must  regard  Mexico”.  If 
such  a course  be  pursued,  the  nation,  in  case  of  war,  “ can  reckon 
upon  more  sympathy  [than  could  otherwise  be  expected]  and  upon 
the  co-operation  of  that  just  and  enlightened  policy  which  prevails 
in  the  world  today 

Aleantime  reports  from  Arrangoiz,  the  consul  at  New  Orleans, 
made  the  success  of  the  annexationists  appear  still  more  certain. 
On  ]\Iarch  8,  he  wrote  that  even  the  fear  of  war  would  not  stop 
the  United  States,  and  a week  later  that,  although  most  of  the 
Texan  newspapers  condemned  the  terms  of  Brown’s  resolution,  it 
would  be  accepted  by  the  people.  The  Mexican  public  became 
greatly  excited  and  the  government  found  it  necessary  to  despatch 
troops  northward;  but  on  March  20  Bankhead  informed  Elliot 
that  all  the  bravado  of  threatening  hostilities  meant  nothing  and 
that  Mexico  was  disposed  to  receive  overtures  with  a view  to 
recognition.  This  assurance  Cuevas  had  authorized  him  to  give.^' 

On  the  very  next  day  came  official  information  that  the  Amer- 
ican Senate  and  President  had  acted  in  favor  of  annexation.  Cuevas 
immediately  sent  for  Bankhead,  who  endeavored  to  calm  his  excite- 
ment ; and  later  both  the  English  and  the  French  ministers  discussed 
the  situation  with  the  Mexican  secretary  and  strongly  recommended 
moderation.  Congress  was  officially  informed  of  the  news  on  March 
22  and  that  body  immediately  ])ut  on  a warlike  front.  It  was  pro- 
])Osed  in  the  lower  house  to  al)rogate  the  treaty  of  amity  and  com- 
merce existing  between  the  United  States  and  Mexico,  shut  out 
American  trade,  and  prohibit  the  restoration  of  commercial  inter- 

^^Menioria,  March  ii,  1845;  Bankhead,  no.  46,  April  29,  1845,  F.  O 
Mexico,  CLXXXV. 

’"Arrangoiz,  no.  47  {res.),  March  8,  no.  51  (res.),  March  14,  1845,  Sria. 
Relac. ; Bankhead,  no.  27,  March  31,  1845,  F.  O.,  Mexico,  LXXXIV. ; id.  to 
F-lliot,  March  20,  1845,  ibid. 
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course  except  on  the  basis  of  non-annexation ; and  a few  days 
later  it  was  moved  that  “ under  the  existing  circumstances  the  Gov- 
ernment should  listen  to  no  proposition  having  for  its  object  the 
recognition  of  the  independence  of  Texas,  and  under  no  circum- 
stances to  propositions  looking  toward  the  annexation  of  that  De- 
partment to  the  United  States  ” ; and  the  resolution  even  undertook 
to  make  it  legally  treasonable  to  “ promote  either  of  these  designs 
by  speech  or  writing”.  A letter  to  Shannon,  though  moderated  by 
the  British  and  French  representatives,  broke  off  diplomatic  rela- 
tions with  him;  yet,  as  the  London  Times  noted  at  once,  it  did  not 
reassert  the  claim  of  IMexico  to  the  Texan  territory,  and  it  was  plain 
to  close  observers  that  the  government  had  not  been  controlled 
entirely  by  the  feelings  of  the  public  or  even  by  their  own.^* 

On  the  afternoon  of  April  7 a fearful  earthquake  shook  the 
capital  and  filled  the  inhabitants  of  the  city  with  mourning  and 
alarm.  Immense  damages  were  caused,  the  halls  of  Congress  were 
so  much  injured  that  sessions  could  no  longer  be  held  there,  and 
shocks  continued  to  work  havoc  the  following  day.  Whether  this 
visitation  had  any  effect  on  public  sentiment  cannot  be  known,  but 
a spirit  of  seriousness  must  have  been  promoted  by  it,  and  the 
government  may  have  argued  that  the  superstitious  masses  would 
feel  doubtful  whether  heaven  approved  of  their  bellicose  excite- 
ment. At  all  events,  on  April  8 Bankhead  wrote  that  he  believed 
Congress  would  accept  “ any  fair  plan  ” for  acknowledging  the  inde- 
pendence of  Texas. 

Two  days  later  the  official  journal  published  the  note  that 
Almonte  had  addressed  to  the  American  government  after  the  Presi- 
dent had  signed  the  annexation  resolution,  protesting  against  his 
action  and  announcing  an  intention  to  withdraw  from  the  country. 
This  document  was  of  course  well  suited  to  stimulate  public  opinion 
at  IMexico,  for  it  described  the  absorption  of  Texas  as  “an  act  of 
aggression  the  most  unjust  which  can  be  found  recorded  in  the 
annals  of  modern  history  ”,  and  assumed  an  equally  high  tone  all 
the  way  through.  IMuch  more  noteworthy,  however,  was  Buchan- 
an’s reply,  published  at  Mexico  on  the  same  day,  for  it  declared 
suggestively  that  the  admission  of  Texas  to  the  American  Union 
was  now  irrevocably  decided  upon  so  far  as  the  United  States  were 

Bankhead,  no.  27  (see  note  17)  ; Diario,  April  ii,  1845;  La  Vox:  del  Pueblo, 
March  29,  1845  ; Shannon,  no.  9,  March  27,  no.  10,  April  6,  1845,  State  Dept.,. 
Desps.  from  Mins.,  Mexico,  XII.;  Cuevas  to  Shannon,  March  28,  1845,  Diario, 
March  28,  1845  ; Times,  May  10,  1845. 

Mexico  a traves  de  los  Sighs,  IV.  539;  Bankhead  to  Elliot,  April  8,  1845, 
F.  O.,  Texas,  XXIII. 
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concerned,  and  added  explicitly  that  only  a refusal  of  the  other  party 
to  accept  the  terms  and  conditions  upon  which  her  admission  de- 
pended could  frustrate  the  design.  This  language,  though  far  from 
being  so  intended,  was  a strong  argument  in  favor  of  the  proposed 
negotiations  with  Texas,  and  some  of  the  quick-witted  Mexicans 
doubtless  caught  the  hint.-*^ 

Scarcely  was  the  ink  of  the  Diario  dry,  when  the  opportunity 
came  to  take  advantage  of  Buchanan’s  suggestion.  It  was  the 
earnest  wish  of  England  and  France,  now  acting  in  concert  regard- 
ing the  matter,  to  prevent  the  annexation  of  Texas  to  the  Ehiited 
States ; and  the  British  representative  on  the  ground  had  believed 
for  some  time  that,  if  Mexico  would  give  the  Texans  an  assurance 
of  security  by  recognizing  their  independence,  they  could  be  induced 
to  maintain  their  nationality.  In  this  opinion  President  Jones  pro- 
fessed to  concur.  Accordingly,  at  the  very  end  of  March,  when 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  was  known  to  have  passed  annex- 
ation resolutions,  these  gentlemen,  with  the  French  representative 
and  the  Texan  secretary  of  state,  who  was  opposed  to  the  policy 
of  joining  the  American  LMion,  came  together  and  drew  up  certain 
“ Conditions  preliminary  to  a treaty  of  peace  ”,  based  upon  the 
principles  of  recognition  by  Mexico  and  a pledge  on  the  part  of 
Texas  to  remain  separate  from  all  other  countries.  For  obvious 
reasons  it  was  deemed  highly  important  to  bring  clearly  before  the 
authorities  at  Mexico  the  arguments  for  accepting  this  plan  and 
to  obtain  their  concurrence  in  the  shortest  possible  time.  On  both 
grounds  it  seemed  best  that  the  British  charge  should  present  the 
matter  personally,  and  that  gentleman,  taking  great  pains  to  deceive 
the  public  as  to  his  destination,  slipped  away  south  as  quickly  as 
he  could. 

On  the  evening  of  April  ii  the  British  frigate  Eiirydicc  came 
in  at  Vera  Cruz.  Without  loss  of  time  her  captain  landed,  and  as 
soon  as  possible  he  set  out  for  Mexico  City,  carrying — it  was  under- 
stood— despatches  for  the  British  minister.  With  him  went  an  in- 

Diario,  April  lo,  1845  ; Almonte  to  Calhoun,  March  6,  1845,  Sen.  Doc.  No.  /, 
29  Cong.,  I sess.,  p.  38;  Buchanan  to  Almonte,  March  10,  1845,  ibid.,  p.  39; 
(hint)  Mexico  a traves  de  los  Sighs,  IV.  539. 

**  As  this  paragraph  is  aside  from  the  main  line  of  the  paper  and  is  based 
upon  a large  number  of  documents,  it  is  thought  best  to  give  no  references.  The 
sources  are  all  of  a clear  and  uiKiuestionable  character,  it  is  believed.  The 
Texans’  proposal  was  as  follows  (Sen.  Doc.  No.  i,  29  Cong,,  i sess.,  p.  88)  : “ 1. 
Mexico  consents  to  acknowledge  the  independence  of  Texas;  II.  Texas  engages 
that  she  will  stipulate  in  the  treaty  not  to  annex  herself  or  become  subject  to 
any  country  whatever;  III.  Limits  and  other  conditions  to  be  matter  of  arrange- 
ment in  the  final  treaty;  IV.  Texas  will  be  willing  to  remit  disputed  points 
resj)ecting  territory  and  other  matters  to  the  arbitration  of  umpires.” 
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conspicuous  person  in  a white  hat.  This  retiring  individual,  how- 
ever, was  his  cousin,  Charles  Elliot,  the  British  charge  in  Texas, 
who  had  induced  the  commander  of  the  Eiirydicc  to  assume  the 
role  of  a bearer  of  despatches  in  order  to  divert  attention  from 
himself;  and  three  days  later,  after  having  been  duly  robbed  en 
route  by  the  brigands,  the  travellers  arrived  safely  at  the  capital 
with  the  Texan  proposition. -- 

The  outlook  for  their  mission  appeared  distinctly  favorable. 
The  President,  Herrera,  was  a mild,  fair,  thoughtful,  and  patriotic 
citizen,  and  his  policy  was  not  characterized  by  the  animosity  towards 
the  United  States,  real  or  assumed,  that  many  previous  governments 
of  iMexico  had  exhibited.  The  official  journal  had  even  reprinted 
without  comment  an  article  from  an  American  newspaper  condemn- 
ing Rejon’s  bitter  correspondence  with  Shannon.  Already  the 
President  had  indicated  a willingness  to  make  advances  to  Texas  and 
the  terms  now  received  from  Jones  were  unexpectedly  favorable  to 
^lexico.  In  fact  Bankhead  described  the  proposition  that  Texas 
would  not  join  any  foreign  nation  as  '‘a  positive  and  unsolicited 
concession  ’’  to  the  mother-country.  The  British  minister  was  re- 
garded at  this  time  by  the  American  consul  as  the  dominant  factor 
at  Mexico.  Indeed  the  consul  intimated  that  the  administration  was 
“ under  the  tutelage  of  the  British  Legation  ”,  and  all  the  influence 
of  England  favored,  of  course,  an  acceptance  of  the  Texan  overture, 
while  the  Memoria  of  Cuevas  was  believed  to  have  prepared  the 
public  mind  for  concessions.  A council  of  the  ministers  was  at 
once  convened;  the  proposition  was  laid  before  it;  and  the  decision 
of  the  cabinet  was  to  accept  it.-^ 

There  existed,  however,  a difficulty.  As  the  government  pos- 
sessed no  authority  to  alienate  any  portion  of  the  national  territory, 
it  was  necessary  to  ask  Congress  for  the  power  to  do  so.  Several 
days  were  therefore  taken  to  prepare  that  body  for  the  request,  and 
then,  on  April  21,  Cuevas  laid  the  subject  before  the  Chamber  of 
Deputies  in  what  was  termed  an  Iniciativa.  “ Circumstances  have 
arisen  ”,  he  said,  “ which  render  negotiations  for  the  blocking  of  the 
annexation  of  Texas  to  the  United  States  not  only  proper  but  neces- 

“ Elliot  to  Jones,  April  5,  1845,  endorsement,  Anson  Jones,  Memoranda,  etc., 
p.  443  ; Dimond,  no.  236,  April  12,  1845,  State  Dept.,  Desps.  from  Consuls,  Vera 
Cruz,  I. ; Elliot  to  George  Elliot,  April  5,  1845,  and  memorandum,  F.  O.,  Texas, 
XV.;  George  Elliot  to  Austen,  May  2,  1845,  ihid.\  Bankhead,  no.  46,  April  29, 
1845,  F.  O.,  Mexico,  CLXXXV. 

^Shannon,  no.  8,  January  16,  1845,  State  Dept.,  Desps.  from  Mins.,  Mexico, 
XII.;  Bankhead,  no.  no,  December  31,  1844,  no.  46,  April  29,  1845,  F.  O.,  Mexico, 
CLXXVIL,  CLXXXV.;  Parrott  to  Buchanan,  May  13,  1845.  State  Dept.,  Desps. 
from  Mins.,  Mexico,  XII. 
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sary  . . . [and]  Texas  has  at  last  proposed  a settlement.”  To  re- 
fuse to  treat  regarding  this  matter  would  constitute  “ a terrible 
charge  against  the  present  administration  ” ; yet  the  President, 
“ though  satisfied  of  its  importance  and  of  the  urgency  of  doing 
something  in  regard  to  it,  is  also  convinced  that  the  Executive  cannot 
act  in  the  afifair  without  a previous  authorization  from  the 
Chambers  Should  this  be  granted,  the  proper  steps  will  be  taken. 
If  an  honorable  arrangement  can  be  made,  the  government  will  lay 
it  before  Congress ; while  if  not,  the  government  will  be  the  first  to 
declare  for  a war,  “which  will  be  the  more  just,  the  greater  have 
been  our  efiforts  to  prevent  it  ”.  To  adopt  any  other  course  than  to 
break  at  once  with  the  United  States  is  a very  great  sacrifice  for  the 
administration ; but,  with  a view  to  the  welfare  of  the  country,  we 
suggest  that  “ the  Government  be  authorized  to  hear  the  propositions 
made  regarding  Texas,  and  proceed  to  negotiate  such  an  arrange- 
ment or  treaty  as  may  be  deemed  proper  and  honorable  for  the  Re- 
public ”.  This  request  was  received  “ most  favorably  ”,  reported 
Bankhead;  and  Elliot  wrote  to  Jones  before  the  day  was  over  that 
in  a week  the  conditions  of  peace  would  be  formally  signed. 

Public  sentiment,  however,  had  been  following  the  Texas  affair 
with  growing  excitement.  The  government’s  proposition  to  the 
Chamber  was  made  in  secret,  but  more  or  less  distorted  accounts 
of  it  leaked  out.  The  Eederalists  accused  the  administration 
savagely  of  selling  a part  of  the  country  for  British  gold,  insisting 
that  England’s  efforts  in  the  matter  were  for  selfish  ends.  Tornel, 
formerly  Santa  Anna’s  crafty  satellite  and  now  the  editor  of  a 
paper,  cried  loudly  for  war  though  personally  a notorious  coward. 
“ Let  us  die,  but  let  us  die  bathed  in  the  blood  of  our  enemies ! ”, 
exclaimed  El  Veracrnzano.  “ The  triumph  will  be  ours  ”,  declared 
El  Jaliscicnse  more  hopefully  but  with  no  less  fury,  “and  the  infamy 
will  fall  to  the  enemies  of  justice.”  “Let  us  fly  to  Texas  and 
recover  the  honor  of  the  nation ! ”,  exhorted  El  Ohscrvador  of 
Zacatecas.  “ The  entire  nation  demands  war.  . . . What,  then,  is 
the  Government  about?  . . . Alas  for  the  Mexican  nation  if  it  lose 
these  moments,  precious  for  overcoming  its  enemy ! Alas  for 
Mexico,  if  she  forget  that  her  independence,  that  her  liberties  are 
to-day  in  danger!  ”,  cried  La  V 03  del  Pueblo  ; and  still  more  furiously 
the  same  popular  journal  exclaimed,  after  Cuevas  had  presented  his 
Imciativa  to  the  Chamber,  “Extermination  and  death  to  the  Sabine 
was  the  cry  of  our  legions  victorious  at  the  Alamo,  Bejar  and  El 

■‘Bankhead,  no.  46,  Ai)ril  29,  1845,  loc.  cit.;  Cuevas,  Iniciativa,  April  21, 
1845,  Diario,  April  21,  1845;  Mexico  d traves  dc  los  Sighs,  IV'.  539;  Elliot  to 
Jones,  April  21,  1845,  Jones,  Memoranda,  p.  452. 
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Salado.  Extermination  and  death  will  be  the  cry  of  the  valiant 
regulars  and  of  the  citizen  soldiery,  marching  enthusiastically  to 
reconquer  Texas.”  “ ^Mexicans ! -.  . . Already  you  have  ceased  to 
possess  a frontier  or  even  a dividing  line  between  yourselves  and 
your  perfidious  neighbor.  Already  you  have  lost  the  hope  of  pre- 
serving your  independence.  Day  by  day  from  now  on  that  inde- 
pendence will  grow  feebler ; and  at  this  very  moment  we  see  our 
liberties,  our  cherished  liberties,  ^Mexicans,  threatened  by  an  enemy 
close  at  hand.  You,  then,  ^Mexicans,  what  are  you  doing?” — thus 
appealed  El  Vcracruzano  Libre.  “The  Texas  affair  has  ceased  to 
be  a question”,  declared  the  Bolctin  de  Noticias;  “In  the  face  of 
the  world  the  most  horrible  of  perfidies  has  now  been  consummated, 
and  the  peril  of  our  country  places  before  us  the  terrible  problem 
whether  to  exist  or  to  exist  no  more.”  It  is  actually  proposed  to 
renounce  forever,  so  the  Coiirricr  Francais  summarized  the  language 
of  the  extremists,  a province  that  is  ours;  the  intervention  of  Eng- 
land and  France  would  cost  us  too  dear;  no  sort  of  arrangement 
with  rebels  ought  to  be  tolerated;  “ Delenda  est  Carthago ! 

Particularly  violent  was  La  Voz  del  Pueblo,  and  its  editors,  not 
satisfied  to  hurl  thunderbolts — or  at  least  firebrands — in  every  issue, 
brought  out  a pamphlet  in  which  they  spoke  as  follows : 

There  is  a power  which — thanks  to  the  shrewd  and  tortuous  policy 
of  its  government — keeps  up  in  a marvellous  manner  despite  its  immense 
debt  and  its  internal  poverty.  This  power  has  discovered  in  the  inde- 
pendence of  Texas  an  efficacious  means  of  advancing  its  interests,  and 
has  concerned  itself  so  prominently  in  the  affair  as  to  give  the  protection 
of  its  flag  to  the  propositions  of  the  Texan  rebels.  The  object  of  Senor 
Elliot’s  visit  has  been  very  publicly  known,  and  the  infantile  confidence 
with  which  Senor  Cuevas  and  his  associates  have  listened  without  hesi- 
tation to  proposals  coming  through  such  a channel  has  been  truly  won- 
derful. The  particular  attention  of  the  whole  republic  is  invited  to  the 
speed  and  opportuneness  with  which  the  Memoria  of  Senor  Cuevas,  the 
arrival  of  Senor  Elliot,  and  the  proposition  reported  by  the  committee 
on  Texan  affairs,  have  followed  one  upon  the  other.  [Senor  Henry 
Wheaton  has  shown  that  the  new  routes  from  northern  Europe  to  cen- 
tral Asia  will  increase  the  importance  of  Austria  and  lessen  that  of 
Great  Britain ; and  he  has  pointed  out  that,  in  order  to  avoid  ruin, 
England  must  establish  somewhere  in  America  a system  of  trade  like 
that  now  flourishing  in  the  East  Indies.]  What  better  point  can  be 
found,  say  we,  than  Texas?  [Firmly  settled  there,  she  will  reach  out  to 
California,  and  use  the  magnificent  harbor  of  San  Francisco  to  establish 
direct  relations  with  Asia.]  We  should  then  have  to  carry  on  a per- 

(Tornel)  Bankhead,  no.  48,  May  20,  1845,  F.  O.,  Mexico,  CLXXXV. ; El 
Veracruzano,  April  5,  1845;  El  Jalisciense,  April  i,  1845;  El  Ohservador,  April 
6,  1845;  La  Vos  del  Pueblo,  April  16,  May  3,  1845;  El  Veracrusano  Libre,  March 
24,  1845  ; Boletiii  de  Noticias,  March  4,  1845  ; Conrrier  Francais,  quoted  by  Diario, 
May  18,  1845. 
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petual  war,  and  the  lot  of  our  brethren  on  the  frontier,  the  lot  of  all 
]\Iexicans,  would  perhaps  be  no  more  tolerable  than  that  of  the  Mahrattas 
in  Hindostan.  . . . Fascinating  the  eyes  of  the  Texan  rebels  with  the 
prestige  of  a distinguished  place  among  the  nations  of  the  earth  and  at 
the  same  time  impressing  upon  them  the  necessity  of  securing  powerful 
support,  England  would  transform  their  country,  as  she  transformed  the' 
Ionian  Islands,  into  a republic  under  her  special  protection.-^ 

Such  appeals  as  these  were  admirably  calculated  to  excite  the 
Mexicans,  for  they  touched  the  springs  of  patriotism,  pride, 
suspicion,  jealousy,  and  conscious  weakness.  Five  days  after 
Cuevas  presented  his  Iniciativa  the  American  consul  at  Mexico  re- 
ported, “ War  with  the  United  States  seems  to  be  the  desire  of  all 
parties  rather  than  to  see  Texas  annexed  ” to  the  American  Union. 
At  Vera  Cruz  and  Puebla  there  were  even  symptoms  of  revolt.  The 
cabinet  felt  greatly  distressed.  Every  sign  of  opposition  seemed  in- 
vincible to  the  minister  of  foreign  relations,  and  Bankhead  reported : 
“ It  required  all  the  argument  and  solicitation  of  Monsieur  de  Cyprey 
[the  French  minister]  and  myself  to  keep  Sehor  Cuevas  up  to  the 
mark,  by  repeating  to  him  the  absolute  necessity  of  immediate  action, 
and  pointing  out  the  crisis  in  which  the  Country  is  placed.”  Bank- 
head  believed,  and  no  doubt  urged,  that  the  incorporation  of  Texas 
into  the  United  States  would  mean  the  opening  of  a door  for  the 
conquest  of  Mexico.  Yet  with  all  this  ‘‘staring  him  in  the  face”, 
as  the  British  minister  said,  the  fear  of  taking  a responsibility  often 
caused  Sehor  Cuevas  to  present  “ the  most  puerile  arguments  to  avoid 
giving  a direct  answer  to  the  Texian  propositions”.  In  fact  he 
seemed  convinced  by  i\Iay  10  that  the  ministry  would  have  to  resign; 
but  finally,  stimulated  by  the  exhortations  of  the  British  and  French 
representatives  not  to  abandon  the  cause  of  Mexico  and  encouraged 
by  promises  of  support  from  political  friends,  the  cabinet  consented 
to  remain  in  office. 

There  were,  however,  other  causes  of  embarrassment.  All  the 
previously  mentioned  considerations  tending  to  favor  inaction  in  the 
matter  of  recognizing  Texas  had  an  opportunity  to  present  them- 
selves anew.  In  particular  it  was  very  difficult  for  the  ministers  to 
shake  off  the  familiar  notion  that  giving  up  Texas  might  involve  the 
loss  of  other  territory.  It  is  possible  that  Cuevas  hoped  to  obtain, 
by  holding  off,  an  English  and  French  guaranty  of  the  northern 

Fcderacion  y Tejas  (Mexico,  1845).  The  portions  of  this  passage  included 
in  brackets  summarize  omitted  sentences.  The  proposition  of  the  committee  on 
Texan  affairs  was  in  favor  of  the  proi)Osed  negotiation. 

Parrott  to  P>uchanan,  April  26,  1845,  State  Dept.,  Desps.  from  Mins., 
Mexico,  XLI.  ; Bankhead,  no.  48,  May  20.  1845  (see  note  25);  id.,  no.  46,  April 
-29,  1845  (see  note  23). 
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boundary.  He  knew  that  in  June  of  the  previous  year  England  at 
least  had  been  ready  to  stand  behind  the  permanent  independence  of 
Texas,  that  since  that  time  France  had  pursued  the  same  Texan 
policy  as  her  neighbor,  and  that  both  were  now  quite  as  anxious  to 
have  jMexico  recognize  that  country  as  they  had  been  at  any  previous 
date.  He  understood,  too,  that  without  such  a guaranty  Texan  inde- 
pendence might  prove  a feeble  barrier,  or  no  barrier  at  all,  against 
the  United  States.  Seeing  all  this  and  aware  that  Great  Britain  had 
strongly  recommended  the  recognition  of  that  independence  as  the 
means  of  establishing  such  a barrier,  he  may  reasonably  have 
suspected  that  Bankhead  and  Cyprey  were  authorized  to  give  the 
desired  pledge  should  that  step  become  absolutely  necessary,  and  he 
may  have  adopted  a policy  of  delay  partly  for  effect  upon  them. 
Another  statesmanlike  view  also  may  have  been  considered.  In 
February  the  Mexican  minister  to  the  United  States  had  written  to 
the  consul  of  his  nation  at  New  Orleans  that  the  pending  Oregon 
bill  would  certainly,  if  passed,  be  the  cause  of  war  between  the 
United  States  and  England,  and  this  idea  was  forwarded  to  the 
capital.  That  bill,  to  be  sure,  did  not  become  a law ; but  Polk’s 
Inaugural  Address  took  so  uncompromising  a stand  for  American 
claims  in  the  far  northwest  that  a conflict  seemed  once  more  very 
possible,  and  Cuevas  may  well  have  paused  to  inquire  whether  a war 
might  not  give  his  country  an  opportunity  to  make  good  her  claim 
to  Texas,  and  whether  England’s  present  eagerness  to  have  that 
country  recognized  might  not  be  due  in  a greater  or  less  measure  to 
a perception  of  this  very  fact.-® 

Procrastination,  however,  on  the  part  of  Mexican  diplomats 
does  not  absolutely  require  so  elaborate  an  explanation.  Indolence 
was  constitutional  and  habitual  with  them ; and  to  that  cause  more 
than  to  any  other  Bankhead  attributed  the  delay  in  this  affair. 
Mexican  formalism  was  another  obstacle.  Pena  y Pena,  chairman 
of  the  Senate  committee,  for  example,  caused  the  waste  of  several 
most  precious  days  by  insisting  upon  drawing  up  a labored  report 
that  went  back  to  the  Duke  of  Alva  and  the  Low  Countries.  Then 
the  business  was  nearly  upset  by  the  news  that  President  Jones  had 
convoked  the  Texan  Congress  to  consider  the  American  proposition 
for  annexation,  and  that — as  the  Mexican  consul  at  New  Orleans 
wrote — ten  more  United  States  war  vessels  were  coming  to  Vera 
Cruz ; but  Bankhead  assured  the  government  that  the  latter  report 
could  not  be  correct,  and  Elliot  explained  that  Jones’s  action  was 

Foreign  Office  to  Bankhead,  June  3,  1844,  F.  O.,  Mexico,  CLXXII. ; Bank- 
head,  no.  65,  August  29,  1844,  ibid.,  CLXXV. ; Arrangoiz,  no.  35  {res.'),  February 
17,  1845,  Sria.  Relac. 
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merely  intended  to  silence  the  clamor  and  defeat  the  intrigues  of  the 
American  party  in  Texas. 

While  the  diplomats  discussed  and  meditated,  the  Diario  en- 
deavored to  bring  the  people  around.  Regarding  the  course  of  the 
United  States,  it  said,  the  opinion  of  all  is  the  same;  but  it  is  now  a 
question  of  “ opening  negotiations  for  the  very  purpose  of  prevent- 
ing” the  success  of  their  designs.  If  the  government  refuse  to  hear 
the  proposals  of  Texas,  it  may  hereafter  be  said  that  by  so  doing 
they  brought  upon  us  the  greatest  of  evils ; whereas  if  those  proposals 
are  listened  to,  no  matter  what  be  the  outcome,  it  will  be  clear  to  the 
world  that  we  resort  to  war  only  after  exhausting  all  honorable 
measures  to  avoid  it.  Besides,  the  negotiations  are  to  rest,  as  we 
understand,  on  a basis  highly  creditable  to  Mexico,  and  the  result  of 
them  will  be  submitted  to  the  Chambers.  An  opposition  paper 
attacks  the  idea  of  even  listening  to  Texas,  on  the  ground  that  while 
we  dream  of  a peaceful  settlement,  the  United  States — who  never 
sleep  ” — will  overwhelm  us ; but  there  is  no  need  of  relaxing  our 
preparations  for  war  while  we  negotiate.  The  article  in  question 
betrays  personal  considerations  all  the  way  through.  It  is  simply  an 
attempt  to  discredit  the  ministry,  and  it  would  be  better  to  await  the 
result  of  the  discussions  and  see  what  kind  of  a treaty  is  actually 
drawn.  Others  complain  because  the  propositions  of  Texas  are  not 
immediately  published  ; but  it  would  be  stupid  to  make  them  known, 
since  the  United  States  might  then  baffle  us,  as  they  have  already 
taken  advantage  of  every  blunder  on  our  part.®® 

It  is  charged,  protested  the  Diario,  that  the  ministry  have  usurped 
powers  that  do  not  belong  to  them ; but  this  is  false,  for  they  have 
taken  no  final  action  and  will  leave  the  decision  to  the  Chambers. 
It  is  objected  that  they  have  asked  not  only  for  power  to  hear  propo- 
sitions but  for  power  to  execute  an  agreement ; but  it  would  be 
absurd  to  let  them  listen  yet  refuse  them  all  authority  to  do  any- 
thing. It  is  argued  that  treaty-making  is  a sovereign  act,  and  that — 
recognizing  the  ability  of  Texas  to  treat  with  ns  by  asking  leave  to 
negotiate  with  her — the  government  practically  admit  the  inde- 
pendence of  that  country ; but  it  is  well  known  that  in  every  case  of 
rebellion  the  seceding  part  of  a nation  is  for  certain  purposes  re- 
garded as  if  independent,  and  this  was  done  by  ourselves  in  the- 
instance  of  Yucatan.  It  is  further  o1)jected  that  the  organic  law 
j)ermits  the  president  to  make  treaties  only  with  foreign  nations, 
and  that  the  government,  by  asking  ])ermission  to  treat  witli  Texas, 

•"Bankhead  to  Elliot,  May  20,  1845,  F.  O.,  Texas,  XXIII.;  id.,  no.  48,  May 
20,  1845  ("see  note  25). 

^Diario,  Ai)ril  22,  May  i,  1845. 
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recognize  it  as  such ; but  the  government  would  have  had  no  occasion 
to  ask  for  special  powers  had  they  regarded  Texas  as  a foreign 
nation.  Another  objection  is  this:  The  organic  law  gives  no 
authority  to  treat  with  a revolted  province  and  therefore  the  mere 
proposition  of  the  government  is  itself  a violation  of  law ; but  at  the 
worst,  if  the  law  did  forbid  the  government  to  treat  with  a revolted 
province,  the  present  proposition  would  be  only  a suggestion  that  one 
of  its  provisions  be  annulled.  The  constitution  does  not,  however, 
forbid  such  negotiations,  for  it  is  merely  silent  on  the  matter. 

At  the  same  time  the  urgency  of  the  situation  was  further 
emphasized  by  the  ^Mexican  consul  at  Xew  Orleans.  The  press  of 
Texas,  he  reported,  had  come  over  gradually  to  the  side  of  annexa- 
tion, and  'the  Congress  would  not  dare  to  reject  the  American  propo- 
sition. At  Fort  Jesup,  near  the  Texas  frontier,  he  added,  there  were 
sixteen  companies  of  United  States  infantry  and  seven  of  dragoons, 
and  other  troops  had  been  ordered  to  that  point.  In  all  there  were 
2500  or  2600  men,  and  they  would  enter  Texas  immediately,  should 
it  be  known  that  Mexican  soldiers  had  crossed  the  border.  It  would 
therefore  be  in  vain  to  rely  upon  force.  ^leanwhile  the  Mexican 
minister  to  the  United  States,  who  believed  his  nation  ought  to 
recognize  Texas  at  once  and  hurried  home  to  present  his  views, 
appears  to  have  arrived  on  the  scene  and  doubtless  he  gave  additional 
strength  to  that  side  of  the  question. 

Finally,  after  three  days  of  debate,  the  Chamber  of  Deputies 
authorized  the  cabinet  on  i\Iay  3 to  hear  the  propositions  offered  by 
Texas”,  thus  gratifying  the  national  vanity  by  pointing  out  dis- 
tinctly who  had  tendered  the  olive  branch.  At  the  same  time, 
instead  of  permitting  the  ministers  to  negotiate  such  an  agreement 
as  they  should  consider  proper  and  honorable,  it  only  gave  power  to 
negotiate  one  that  should  be  ” proper  and  honorable.  For  this 
ingenious  device  to  saddle  the  responsibility  upon  the  executive  de- 
partment the  vote  stood  forty-one  to  thirteen.  Two  weeks  later  the 
Senate  approved  of  the  measure  by  thirty  voices  against  six,  and  at 
length  on  i\Iay  20  Bankhead  notified  Elliot,  and  Cyprey  notified 
Jones,  of  the  acceptance  of  the  Texan  articles.  Cuevas  had  made  an 
additional  declaration  to  the  effect  that,  should  the  negotiation  fail 
for  any  reason  or  should  Texas  consent  directly  or  indirectly  to  join 

Diario,  May  i,  6,  1845.  The  arguments  of  the  Diario  are  of  particular 
interest  because  they  reveal  the  superficial  and  captious  yet  clever  character  of 
the  opposition.  It  was  aided  by  the  ablest  of  Mexican  journals,  El  Siglo  XIX. 
(e.  g.,  April  24,  1845),  and  by  some  other  periodicals. 

Arrangoiz,  no.  67  (res.),  xVpril  30,  1845,  Sria.  Relac. ; Foreign  Office  to 
Cowley,  ambassador  to  France,  no.  46,  April  15,  1845,  F.  O.,  Texas,  XXL;  Shan- 
non, no.  10,  April  6,  1845,  State  Dept.,  Desps.  from  Mins.,  Mexico.  XII. 
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the  United  States,  the  action  of  Alexico  in  agreeing  to  treat  with  her 
should  be  considered  null  and  void ; but  this  bit  of  tactics  did  not 
affect  the  substance  of  the  matter."'-'^ 

During  the  last  week  of  April  Elliot,  having  done  all  that  he 
could  at  the  capital,  retired  to  the  beautiful  town  of  Jalapa,  not’  far 
from  \Ara  Cruz,  and  there  awaited  the  result  of  his  mission.  On 
learning  what  had  been  accomplished,  he  sailed  for  Galveston  in  the 
French  brig  of  war.  La  Pcroiisc,  and  on  May  30  he  found  himself  in 
port.  All  his  efforts  and  those  of  his  French  colleague,  however, 
though  seconded  by  the  Texan  executive,  came  to  naught.  Public 
sentiment  declared  emphatically  in  favor  of  joining  the  American 
Union.  The  conditions  of  peace,  when  laid  before  the  Senate,  were 
promptly  rejected;  and  both  Congress  and  a convention  of  the 
people  accepted  the  annexation  proposal  of  the  United  States. 

Justin  H.  Smith. 

Diario,  May  18,  1845;  Bankhead  to  Elliot,  May  20,  1845,  F.  O.,  Texas, 
XXIII.;  Cyprey  to  Jones,  May  20,  1845,  Texan  archives,  Austin;  Mexico  a traves 
de  los  Siglos,  IV.  543.  A recent  publication  touching  on  this  matter  states  that  the 
Mexican  government  “ attached  its  signature  to  the  document  ” only  after  “ such 
changes  were  made  as  were  considered  ‘ essential  to  the  maintenance  of  Mexican 
honor’”;  but  a glance  at  pp.  88  and  89  of  Sen.  Doc.  No.  i,  29  Cong.,  i sess., 
will  show  that  no  changes  whatever  were  made.  Here  lies  a point  of  much 
importance.  Elliot  and  Saligny  (the  . French  charge  in  Texas)  had  been  com- 
pelled to  use  great  urgency  in  order  to  bring  Jones  into  this  arrangement,  and 
his  pledge  to  take  certain  action  desired  by  them  and  by  Mexico  was  made  con- 
ditional on  the  signing  at  Mexico  of  “ the  preliminary  conditions  now  submitted  ” 
(Elliot,  secret,  April  2,  1845,  O-j  Texas,  XII'I.).  Consequently  any  modification 
of  these  would  have  been  seen  by  Elliot,  Saligny,  and  Cuevas  to  threaten  ruin 
to  their  entire  plan  by  enabling  Jones  to  declare  that  the  condition  of  his  pledge 
had  not  been  fulfilled.  The  “ Additional  Declaration  ” of  Cuevas,  evidently  in- 
tended as  a shield  against  his  political  adversaries,  was  worded  as  follows  ; “ It  is 
understood  that  besides  the  four  preliminary  articles  proposed  by  Texas,  there 
are  other  essential  and  important  points  which  ought  also  to  be  included  in  the 
negotiation,  and  that  if  this  negotiation  is  not  realized  on  account  of  circum- 
stances, or  because  Texas,  influenced  by  the  law  passed  in  the  United  States  on 
annexation,  should  consent  thereto,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  then  the  answer 
which  under  this  date  is  given  to  Texas,  by  the  undersigned.  Minister  for  For- 
eign Affairs,  shall  be  considered  as  null  and  void.  Mexico,  May  19,  1845  ” {Sen. 
Doc.  No.  I,  29  Cong.,  i sess.,  p.  89). 

London  Times,  June  4,  1845;  Dimond  to  State  Department,  no.  243,  May 
27,  1845,  State  Dept.,  Desps.  from  Consuls,  Vera  Cruz,  I.;  (arrival)  Elliot,  no. 
16,  May  30,  1845,  F.  O.,  Texas,  XIII.  The  rest  of  the  paragraph  refers  to 
matters  of  common  knowledge. 
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Ix  the  summer  of  1904  was  celebrated  with  notable  festivity  the 
fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  birth  of  the  Republican  party.  Pro- 
ceedings on  this  occasion  were  characterized  by  the  unc|uestioning 
assumption  that  the  political  organization  formed  ‘‘  under  the  oaks  ” 
at  Jackson,  ^Michigan,  half  a century  before  and  there  named  the 
Republican  party  had  maintained  its  identity  under  that  name  in 
unbroken  continuity  down  to  the  present  day.  It  was  doubtless 
proper  that  for  an  occasion  like  that  celebration  such  an  assumption 
should  be  made  and  left  unquestioned.  Whether  the  same  attitude 
is  correct  for  the  serious  student  of  history,  is  more  than  doubtful. 
It  is  difficult  to  say  by  precisely  what  criterion  the  continuity  of 
party  life  is  to  be  judged.  Should  we  look  to  principles,  to  per- 
sonnel, to  name,  or  to  all  three  combined?  Whichever  test  we 
choose  in  connection  with  the  Republican  party,  we  shall  find 
troublesome  if  not  insuperable  obstacles  in  the  way  of  tracing  its 
life  unbroken  through  half  a century.  We  shall  find  that  at  one 
very  critical  period  of  our  national  history  the  party  was,  if  not 
dead,  at  least  in  a state  of  suspended  animation,  and  that  so  far  as 
it  was  capable  of  expressing  an  opinion  on  its  own  condition,  it 
admitted  that  it  was  dead. 

In  so  summary  a treatment  of  this  subject  as  I am  obliged  to 
employ  here,  I can  consider  only  the  aspect  of  the  matter  which  is 
concerned  with  the  national  organization.  It  may  be  assumed  that 
the  course  of  affairs  in  the  state  organizations  manifests  a general 
correspondence  with  that  in  the  broader  field. 

\When  in  i860  the  Republicans  won  their  first  great  national 
victory  the  party  was  still  heterogeneous  and  ill-compacted.  The 
single  characteristic  principle  upon  which  all  elements  were  agreed 
was  that  of  opposition  to  the  further  extension  of  slavery ; outside 
of  that  the  ancient  antipathies,  personal  and  political,  of  Free  Sobers, 
Whigs,  Democrats,  and  Know-Nothings  caused  much  friction.  At 
the  outbreak  of  war,  however,  all  former  issues  were  for  a time 
lost  sight  of  in  the  overwhelming  tide  of  Union  sentiment?  Party 
lines  disappeared,  but  made  themselves  manifest  again  when  after  a 
year  of  fighting  little  impression  had  been  made  upon  the  South 
and  the  administration  had  begun  to  employ  the  war  power  in  ways 
which  played  havoc  with  old  ideals  of  constitutional  liberty.  In  the 
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reappearance  of  active  party  politics  the  opposition  to  the  adminis- 
tration worked  under  the  name  and  with  the  organs  of  the  Demo- 
cratic party;  but  the  supporters  of  the  administration,  following  the 
lead  of  i\Ir.  Lincoln  himself,  systematically  avoided  resort  to  the 
name  and  traditions  of  the  Republican  party.  It  was  fully  demon- 
strated by  the  state  and  Congressional  elections  of  1862  that  without 
uniting  the  War  Democrats  to  the  Republicans  the  conquest  of  the 
South  was  practically  out  of  the  question.  This  indispensable  com- 
bination could  hardly  be  hoped  for,  in  any  efiective  form,  save 
through  the  frank  abandonment  by  the  Republicans  of  their 
distinctive  party  character.  Such  policy,  therefore,  was  followed  in 
all  parts  of  the  North.  The  Republican  local  organizations  were 
used,  since  the  War  Democrats  had  in  general  no  distinctive  organs ; 
but  in  place  of  the  Republican  name,  that  of  Union  party  was 
adopted ; for  the  test  of  anti-slavery  doctrine  was  substituted  that  of 
purpose  to  maintain  the  integrity  of  the  Union  at  whatever  cost ; 
and  in  the  nominations  for  office  the  distinction  between  Demo- 
cratic and  Republican  antecedents  was  disregarded.  The  process 
which  went  on  was  not  that  of  a temporary  fusion  of  two  parties, 
but  that  of  the  creation  of  a new  party,  with  a purpose  and  a policy 
distinct  from  what  had  been  characteristic  of  any  party  theretofore. 

The  climax  of  this  movement  came  in  the  National  Convention  at 
Baltimore  in  1864.  This  assembly  was  neither  spoken  nor  thought 
of  by  its  members  as  a Republican  convention.  The  formal  call 
which  initiated  it  was  issued  by  the  Republican  National  Executive 
Committee,  but  in  no  other  respect  was  any  suggestion  of  connection 
with  any  old  party  permitted  to  be  associated  with  its  proceedings. 
Its  temporary  chairman  declared,  amid  the  applause  which  attends 
all  the  speeches  on  such  occasions,  that  among  the  solemn  duties 
that  must  be  performed  by  the  convention  was  that  of  organizing  the 
Union  party. 

T see  before  me  [he  said]  not  only  primitive  Republicans  and  ])rimi- 
tive  Abolitionists,  but  I see  also  primitive  Democrats  and  primitive 
WTigs  . . . primitive  Americans.  ...  As  a Union  party  I will  follow 
you  to  the  ends  of  the  earth  and  to  the  gates  of  death;  but  as  an  Aboli- 
tion Party,  as  a Republican  Party,  as  a Whig  Party,  as  a l^emocratic 
Party,  as  an  American  Party  I will  not  follow  you  one  foot. 

And  the  ])ermanent  chairman  said,  in  his  carefully  ])re])ared 
address : 

Tn  no  sense  do  we  meet  as  members  or  representatives  of  either  of 
the  old  political  parties  ...  or  as  cham])ions  of  any  princi])le  or  doc- 
trine peculiar  to  either.  The  extraordinary  condition  of  the  country 
since  the  outbreak  of  the  rebellion  . . . has  com])elled  the  formation  of 
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substantially  new  political  organizations : hence  the  origin  of  the  Union 
Party  ...  of  which  this  convention  is,  for  the  purpose  of  its  assem- 
bling, the  accredited  representative,  and  the  only  test  of  membership  in 
which  is  an  unreserved,  unconditional  loyalty  to  the  government  and  the 
Union. 

These  expressions  would  sufficiently  demonstrate  that  the  Repub- 
lican party,  as  such,  had  no  share  in  the  convention ; but  to  them 
may  be  added  the  explicit  declaration  of  the  platform  that  it  em- 
bodies the  views  of  “ Union  men  ”,  “ laying  aside  all  differences  of 
political  opinion  ”,  and  the  final  and  conclusive  fact  that  the  nom- 
inee for  \^ice-President,  Andrew  Johnson,  had  never  professed  any- 
thing but  utter  antipathy  for  any  characteristic  item  of  Republican 
belief  save  opposition  to  Secession. 

Wdiatever  view  be  required  by  the  exigencies  of  anniversary 
celebrations,  the  conclusion  from  the  facts  and  from  contemporary 
opinion  must  be  that  the  Republican  party  as  a general  political 
organization  did  not  exist  in  1864.  Xot  that  the  name  “ Repub- 
lican ” disapj^eared  from  the  vocabulary  of  party  politics.  In  many 
cases  it  was  still  retained  in  the  official  title  of  local  and  state  organi- 
zations, just  as  the  name  “ \Mrig  ” had  persisted  as  the  designation 
of  various  disjecta  membra  of  a party  long  after  the  national  organi- 
zation had  ceased  to  exist.  ^Moreover  the  Democrats  never  called 
their  antagonists  anything  but  Republicans,  and  for  a double  reason. 
In  the  first  place  the  odium  which  the  name  carried  to  old-time 
Democrats  would  tend  to  deter  them  from  going  over  to  the  party 
which  bore  it ; and  secondly,  the  appropriation  of  the  term  ‘‘  Union 
men  ” by  the  administration  party  was  hotly  resented  by  the  Demo- 
crats because  of  the  implication  it  carried  that  none  but  admin- 
istration men  favored  the  maintenance  of  the  Union.  The  Demo- 
cratic contention  was,  of  course,  that  the  Democrats  desired  to 
maintain  the  Union  by  rational  and  constitutional  means,  while  their 
adversaries  insisted  on  bloodshed  and  despotism.  While  the  Demo- 
crats, then,  consistently  stigmatized  the  members  of  the  new  party 
as  Republicans,  those  men  themselves,  even  when  of  ultra-Repub- 
lican  antecedents,  consistently  repudiated  the  name  and  called  them- 
selves Union  men. 

The  Union  party  won  a complete  victory  in  the  elections  of  1864, 
and  during  the  following  winter  and  spring  saw  the  triumph  of  the 
two  cardinal  features  of  its  policy — the  destruction  of  the  Con- 
federacy and  the  passage  of  a constitutional  amendment  abolishing 
slavery.  On  the  question  which  now  assumed  the  first  importance — 
the  manner  and  method  of  reconstruction — the  party  had  formulated 
no  opinion  whatever.  The  sudden  and  complete  realization  of  the 
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purpose  which  had  dominated  its  organization  left  it  now  without 
discernible  cause  for  further  existence.^  But  it  is  no  more  the  habit 
of  political  parties  than  of  individuals  to  disappear  from  the  earth 
merely  because  no  reason  can  be  assigned  for  their  further  con- 
tinuance upon  it.  Two  facts  operated  to  preserve  the  identity  of 
the  Union  party — the  possession  of  national  and  state  offices  and 
the  traditional  hostility  of  the  Democratic  organization.  As  the 
administration’s  policy  of  restoring  the  rebel  states  progressed  in 
its  development,  however,  a well-defined  line  of  cleavage  appeared 
within  the  Union  party  in  reference  to  that  policy.  The  factions 
were  known  as  Conservative  and  Radical,  and  the  fundamental 
issue  between  them  was  whether  the  Union  which  they  had  labored 
successfully  to  save  should  be  on  practically  the  same  basis  as  it 
had  been  before  the  war,  or  should  be  regarded  as  substantially 
transformed  in  consequence  of  the  war.  During  the  summer  and 
autumn  of  1865  the  conservative  idea,  under  the  lead  of  the  admin- 
istration, was  manifestly  in  the  ascendant,  and  the  Radicals  were 
but  a factious  and  impotent  minority.  So  general,  indeed,  was  the 
satisfaction  with  the  President’s  conservative  policy  that  even  the 
Democrats  fell  into  line  behind  him,  and  the  same  Andrew  Johnson 
who  figures  in  history  as  an  abysmal  presidential  failure  figures  at 
the  same  time  as  the  only  President  in  his  generation  who  received 
formal  endorsement  from  both  the  great  political  parties  of  the 
nation. - 

The  first  half  of  the  year  1866  wrought  a complete  transforma- 
tion in  party  conditions.  Through  Mr.  Johnson’s  lack  of  tact  and 
of  sound  political  judgment  the  Union  majority  in  Congress  was 
hopelessly  alienated  from  him.  This  inured  greatly  to  the  advantage 
of  the  Radicals  throughout  the  country.  That  the  Democrats  clung 
firmly  to  him,  had  the  same  effect.  The  restoration  of  the  South- 
ern States,  which  i\Ir.  Johnson  claimed  was  practically  complete  in 

^ “ Of  the  parties  that  existed  when  the  war  began  the  name  ‘ Democratic  ’ 
alone  remains.  The  Constitutional  Union  party  survives  only  in  John  Bell  drink- 
ing success  to  the  rebellion  in  bad  whisky.  The  Republican  party,  as  such,  has 
secured  its  great  object  of  limiting  the  extension  of  slavery.  The  necessities 
of  the  case,  in  a nation  waging  a civil  war,  divide  us  all  into  two  bodies  ; those 
who  support  the  Administration  in  its  war  policy,  and  those  who  do  not.  But 
the  old  party  lines  do  not  separate  us.  The  party  of  the  Administration  is  com- 
posed of  men  as  different  as  the  late  Edw'ard  Everett,  General  Butler,  John  A. 
Griswold,  Thurlow  Weed,  and  Charles  Sumner,  who  were  respectively  leaders 
of  the  Bell-Everett,  the  Breckinridge,  the  Douglas  parties,  and  both  wings  of  the 
Republican  party,  before  the  w'ar.  We  are  at  the  end  of  parties.”  Harf>cr’s 
Weekly,  editorial,  Eebruary  25,  1865. 

^ He  was  formally  approved  by  the  state  conventions  of  both  Union  and 
J^emocratic  parties  Jn  most  of  the  states  that  held  elections  in  1865. 
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the  winter  of  1865-1866,  raised  questions  of  party  conditions  which 
also  tended  steadily  to  confirm  the  growth  of  Radicalism  in  the 
North.  The  rehabilitation  of  the  rebel  states,  with  an  increased 
Congressional  representation,  would  bring  into  national  politics  an 
element  whose  sympathy  would  be  entirely  with  the  Conservative 
Unionists  if  not  with  the  Democratic  party  outright.  For  Radical- 
ism in  general,  and  especially  for  negro  suffrage,  which  was  the 
quintessence  of  the  Radical  creed,  there  was  no  hope  in  the  policy 
of  presidential  reconstruction.  Hence  the  Radical  cry  that  John- 
son’s policy  meant  in  fact  a recombination  of  the  Copperhead 
Democracy  of  the  North  with  the  Secession  Democracy  of  the  South 
to  undo  the  work  achieved  by  the  Union  armies.  This  cry  proved 
exceedingly  effective  and  turned  Union  men  by  thousands,  espe- 
cially those  of  Republican  antecedents,  from  Conservative  to  Rad- 
ical sympathy. 

By  the  summer  of  1866  it  was  clear  that  the  machinery  of  the 
Union  party  was  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  Radicals,  and  the  Con- 
servatives made  a final  great  effort  to  organize  their  cause  and  define 
their  creed.  Taking  as  their  point  of  attack  the  obviously  sectional 
character  of  the  Radical  programme,  they  called  for  an  organiza- 
tion that  should  truly  embody  the  Union  idea  by  being  really  national 
in  scope.  In  the  famous  National  Union  Convention  at  Philadel- 
phia on  August  14,  1866,  an  impressive  demand  was  made  for  recon- 
ciliation of  the  sections  and  for  a policy  and  a party  that  should 
command  support  in  both  South  and  North.  This  convention,  par- 
ticipated in  by  men  of  the  greatest  reputation  and  influence  from 
both  Northern  and  Southern  states,  gave  much  uneasiness  to  the 
Radicals.  To  the  claim  that  the  assembly  represented  the  true 
character  of  the  Union  party  and  made  it  national  where  it  had 
before  been  purely  sectional,  they  could  reply  and  demonstrate  that 
most  of  the  delegates  to  the  convention  were  former  Democrats, 
and  could  affirm  that  the  body  was  therefore  merely  an  agency  for 
reuniting  the  Democracy  which  had  split  in  i860.  But  they  were 
troubled  to  show  that  Radicalism  was  anything  but  a purely  sec- 
tional creed.  To  overcome  this  difficulty  the  cause  of  the  South- 
ern Loyalists  was  taken  up  with  vehemence  by  the  Radicals.  Under 
Radical  auspices  a convention  of  Southerners  was  held  at  Phila- 
delphia in  September,  and  their  wrongs,  their  sufferings,  and  their 
political  aspirations  received  elaborate  exploitation.  But  though 
they  served  a temporary  purpose  in  giving  a tinge  of  nationalism 
to  the  Radical  programme,  they  proved  much  too  scanty  in  numbers 
and  too  microscopic  in  influence  to  sustain  for  any  time  the  pre- 
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tension  of  the  Radicals  to  a party  following  in  the  South.  It  was 
this  fact  which  was  chiefly  influential  in  bringing  about  the  adoption 
of  negro  suffrage  as  the  only  remaining  means  of  nationalizing  the 
party.  The  reproach  of  sectionalism  had  been  deeply  felt  by  the 
ante-bellum  Republicans ; it  would  be  a continuing  burden  on  the 
Radicals ; it  could  be  removed  by  marshalling  the  freedmen  in  party 
array,  and  accordingly  this  policy  was  consented  to  by  many  to 
whom  the  injection  of  a great  mass  of  ignorance  and  incapacity 
into  the  politics  of  the  land  was,  as  an  abstract  proposition,  intensely 
hateful. 

It  was  not  till  later,  however,  that  this  negro-sufifrage  phase  of 
the  Radical  movement  fully  developed.  For  the  electoral  campaign 
of  1866  the  extreme  tendencies  of  Radicalism  were  kept  in  the 
background,  in  order  not  to  repel  lukewarm  and  wavering  Conser- 
vatives. This  campaign,  in  its  progress  and  its  result,  made  an 
epoch  in  party  history.  The  Radicals  won  an  overwhelming  victory 
throughout  the  North,  and  this,  since  the  Southern  States  were  by 
the  Radical  policy  excluded  from  participation  in  the  government, 
meant  a complete  control  of  national  affairs.  The  movement  to 
nationalize  the  Union  party  on  conservative  lines,  which  had  seemed 
to  have  such  strength  in  August,  was  shown  by  November  to  have 
made  no  real  impression  on  Northern  sentiment.  The  participants 
in  the  movement  fell  gradually  into  affiliation  with  the  Democrats 
or  the  Radicals,  as  circumstances  or  temperament  dictated,  and  the 
conservative  faction  of  the  Union  party  ceased  to  exist. 

With  the  completion  of  this  process  during  1867  and  1868  the 
new  birth  of  Republicanism  was  at  hand.  With  the  great  influx  of 
Conservatives  into  the  Radical  wing  of  the  Union  party,  the  Radi- 
calism was  subjected  to  powerful  toning  influences.  Though  trium- 
phant in  the  matter  of  negro  enfranchisement,  the  extremists  were 
thwarted  in  the  impeachment  of  the  President — the  utmost  project 
of  their  party  policy.  To  the  moderates  the  name  of  Radical  was 
distasteful,  as  not  corresponding  to  any  fact  in  the  existing  situa- 
tion of  the  party  as  a whole.  “Unionist”,  the  other  half  of  the 
designation  in  which  the  Radicals  had  gloried,  was,  while  not  dis- 
tasteful to  the  moderates,  still  no  longer  significant,  since  the  prac- 
tical restoration  of  the  Union  through  the  completion  of  recon- 
struction. The  0])])Osition  to  the  party  in  power  was  now  mar- 
shalled fully  and  completely  under  the  l)anner  of  the  ancient  Demo- 
cracy, and  this  fact  greatly  stimulated  the  consciousness  of  a rela- 
tion to  the  old  Repul)lican  party.  Under  the  influence  of  these 
various  circumstances  the  name  “ Republican  ” became  increasingly 
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common  in  the  place  of  both  Unionist  and  Radical.  This  tendency 
reached  its  climax  in  the  nominating  convention  of  1868,  where, 
by  direct  vote  of  the  convention  itself,  the  official  title  of  the  organi- 
zation was  ordered  to  be:  The  National  Union  Republican  Party.® 
In  this  title  may  be  discerned  the  chief  elements  which  had  figured 
in  the  new  birth  of  Republicanism.  It  sprang  from  the  loins  of 
the  Union  party  which  brought  the  war  to  an  end,  and  it  was  made 
“national”  by  the  adoption  of  negro  suffrage  in  reconstruction. 
Only  in  1872  did  the  term  “ Union  ” disappear  from  the  official  title; 
and  it  is  even  more  significant  that  at  the  National  Convention  of 
this  year  appeared  for  the  first  time  a point-with-pride  plank  in  the 
platform  claiming  for  the  party  an  unbroken  connection  with  the 
Republicanism  of  i860.  In  fine  oblivion  of  the  whole  “Union” 
episode  the  platform  asserted  that  the  “ Republican  ” party  had  been 
supreme  for  eleven  years  and  had  suppressed  the  rebellion  and 
emancipated  the  slaves.  Accuracy  is  not  the  chief  virtue  of  party 
platforms,  and  we  need  not  dwell  on  the  degree  to  which  the  quality 
is  present  in  these  assertions.  The  significant  fact  for  our  purpose 
is  that  the  assertions  were  made ; for  in  this  fact  is  the  conclusive 
evidence  that  the  reborn  party  had  become  fully  self-conscious  and 
was  seeking,  as  is  the  habit  of  all  strongly  self-conscious  personali- 
ties, to  verify  its  ancestry  and  to  associate  itself  with  the  glories 
of  an  historic  past.  In  the  three  succeeding  national  platforms  this 
same  theory  of  historical  continuity  from  1854  was  proclaimed,  and 
thus  the  tradition  became  fully  established.  Hence  even  at  the 
present  day  it  is  widely  believed  that  the  presidential  election  of 
1864  was  a “Republican”  victory;  that  Andrew  Johnson  was  an 
apostate  from  the  “Republican”  party;  that  Edwin  M.  Stanton 
was  a “ Republican  ” martyr;  and  that  the  party  of  which  Benjamin 
F.  Butler,  John  A.  Logan,  and  Ulysses  S.  Grant  were  chiefs  in 
1868^  was  identical  with  that  in  which  William  H.  Seward,  Salmon 

^ In  the  debate  on  the  rules  governing  the  order  of  business  in  the  conven- 
tion Governor  Van  Zandt,  of  Rhode  Island,  moved  to  change  the  words  “ National 
Union  Party”,  used  in  the  committee’s  report,  to  “National  Republican  Party”. 
The  chairman  said  that  the  call  for  the  convention  used  the  title  “ National  Union 
Republican  Party  ”,  and  accordingly,  on  motion  of  General  Logan,  this  title  was 
adopted.  New  York  Times,  May  21,  1868. 

^All  five  of  the  men  mentioned  were  Democrats  in  i860;  and  no  one  of  them 
was  ever  thought  of  as  a “ Republican  ” before  1868.  They  were  “ Union  ” men. 
In  the  same  category  were  Daniel  E.  Sickles,  John  A.  Dix,  and  many  other  con- 
spicuous politicians.  On  the  other  hand,  five  of  the  seven  members  of  Lincoln’s 
original  cabinet,  namely,  Seward,  Chase,  Welles,  Blair,  and  Bates,  were  in  1868 
wholly  out  of  sympathy  with  the  party  that  nominated  Grant,  and  one  of  the  five. 
Chase,  narrowly  failed  of  securing  the  nomination  of  the  Democracy  in  opposi- 
tion to  Grant.  For  Vice-President  the  Democrats  nominated  in  1868  General 
F.  P.  Blair,  who  was  in  i860  a prominent  Republican. 
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P.  Chase,  and  Abraham  Lincoln  had  a corresponding  place  in  i860. 
The  considerations  that  have  been  presented  in  this  paper  may  sug- 
gest some  of  the  qualifications  with  which  this  view  of  history  is 
to  be  accepted. 

William  A.  Dunning. 
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Letters  of  Toussaint  Louvertiire  and  of  Edivard  Stevens, 
I/q8-i8oo. 

The  following  body  of  documents  will  show  how  richly  history 
is  sometimes  illustrated  hy  the  consular  despatches  preserved  at  the 
Department  of  State  in  Washington.  In  some  cases,  where  a con- 
sular district  has  since  been  made  a part  of  the  United  States,  its 
history  has  become  in  the  fullest  sense  a portion  of  United  States 
history,  and  the  despatches  of  our  consuls  at  New  Orleans,  Gal- 
veston, or  IMonterey  are  to  be  correspondingly  valued.  There  are 
other  instances  where,  by  the  intention  of  the  government  or  be- 
cause of  the  absence  of  any  higher  representative  of  the  United 
States,  a consul  has  been  obliged  to  assume  quasi-diplomatic  func- 
tions, and  where  consequently  his  observations  and  reports  of  action 
are  important  materials  for  American  diplomatic  history. 

There  are  two  reasons  for  valuing  the  letters  of  Edward  Stevens 
herewith  presented.  In  the  first  place,  they  give  a vivid  narration, 
written  by  an  observer  having  uncommon  ability,  of  the  steps  by 
which  Toussaint  Louverture  rose  to  supreme  power  and  indepen- 
dence of  France.  In  this  respect  the  letters  may  be  left  to  tell  their 
own  story.  It  is  a portion  of  a great  and  moving  drama,  more 
familiar  to  our  great-grandfathers,  who  remembered  Santo  Domingo 
as  the  richest  of  all  colonies,  than  to  a generation  to  which  the 
present  island  is  insignificant.  In  the  second  place,  the  letters  of 
Edward  Stevens  exhibit  the  manner  in  which  the  government  of 
the  United  States  dealt  with  an  important  crisis  in  its  early 
diplomatic  history.  Mr.  Henry  Adams,  in  some  of  the  best  chap- 
ters of  the  most  brilliant  of  American  historical  works,  has  shown 
how  intimately  the  history  of  the  United  States  was  from  1798  to 
1803  involved  with  the  fate  of  the  most  unhappy  of  islands.  In 
the  first  part  of  that  period  Edward  Stevens  was  the  chief  instru- 
ment of  American  diplomacy  there. 

The  series  opens  with  a letter  of  Toussaint  to  President  Adams, 
of  November  6,  1798.  Eighteen  months  before,  the  Directory  had 
made  him  general-in-chief,  with  military  command  over  the  whole 
colony.  On  June  13,  1798,  Congress,  under  the  pressure  of  French 
aggression,  had  passed  an  act  suspending  commercial  relations  with 
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France  and  her  dependencies.  How  hard  this  bore  on  Santo  Do- 
mingo, and  on  Toussaint  in  his  struggles  with  rivals  like  Rigaud, 
may  be  seen  by  the  step  he  took  in  writing  this  letter  of  16  Brumaire 
an  It  had  apparently  not  been  received  when,  November  30, 

1798,  Secretary  Pickering,  writing  to  INIayer,  consul  at  Cap  Frangais 
(the  present  Cap  Haytien),  called  his  attention  in  a significant 
manner  to  the  fact  that  the  prohibition  of  trade  expressed  in  the  act 
of  June  13  had  been  limited  to  places  under  the  acknowledged  power 
of  France,  and  added  the  suggestion  that,  in  consequence,  if  the 
inhabitants  of  Santo  Domingo  had  ceased  to  acknowledge  that 
power  there  existed  no  necessary  barrier  to  the  renewal  of 
commerce. 

Toussaint  repeated  his  advances  in  a letter  to  Adams  of  17 
\Tntose  an  VII.  (March  7,  1799).  Meantime  however  Congress 
had  passed  the  act  of  February  9,  1799,  which  left  it  in  the  dis- 
creation  of  the  President  to  open  the  Santo  Domingo  trade  by  pro- 
clamation whenever  satisfied  that  the  period  of  spoliations  had  ended; 
Pickering  wrote  Toussaint,  March  4,  that  it  would  be  thrown  open 
if  the  depredations  of  privateers  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  island 
should  absolutely  cease;  joint  policy  with  Great  Britain  was  ar- 
ranged between  the  Cabinet  at  Philadelphia  and  General  Maitland 
on  his  way  out  to  the  West  Indies;  and  Edward  Stevens  was  sent 
out  as  consul-general,  with  diplomatic  powers  shaped  in  accord- 
ance with  a policy  which  separated  Toussaint  from  France,  enabled 
him  to  crush  Rigaud,  and  aided  him  toward  ultimate  independence. 

Edward  Stevens  was  a man  of  great  intelligence  and  ability. 
A native  of  the  West  Indies,  married  to  the  daughter  of  the  Danish 
governor  of  Santa  Cruz,  he  had  long  resided  in  the  islands,  and 
understood  French.  In  some  manner  not  now  distinctly  traceable, 
he  was  closely  related  to  Hamilton.  In  a memorandum  written  in 
1822,^  Pickering  says,  after  speaking  of  the  determination  to  send 
out  to  Santo  Domingo  in  1799  an  agent  in  the  character  of  consul- 
general ; ‘‘  from  my  inquiries  concerning  Dr.  Stevens,  then  in  Phila- 
delphia, he  appeared  in  all  respects  singularly  qualified  for  the 
office.  ...  At  the  first  glance,  I was  struck  with  the  extraordinary 
similitude  of  his  and  General  Hamilton’s  faces.  . . . When  young 
children,  they  lived  together  in  the  family  of  the  father  of  Stevens, 
and  were  sent  together  to  New  York  for  their  education.”  It  will 
perhaps  be  remembered  that  Hamiltoifis  precocious  first  letter, 
“ Dear  Neddy”,  etc.,^  was  addressed  to  him. 

Stevens’s  mission  ended  soon  after  the  date  of  the  last  of  the 

' Lodge,  Alexander  Ilamilton,  j).  29 1. 

* IVorks  of  Alexander  Hamilton,  ed.  J.  C.  Hamilton,  I.  1-2. 
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letters  here  printed.^  In  a letter  dated  May  31,  1800,  he  had  asked 
for  his  recall  on  account  of  ill-health.  Jefferson  sent  out  Tobias 
Lear  in  his  place.  But  the  treaty  of  Morfontaine  and  the  new  rela- 
tions with  the  First  Consul  had  wholly  altered  the  situation,  and 
Toussaint  Louverture  proceeded  to  his  doom  without  further 
assistance  from  the  United  States. 

Of  the  letters  here  printed,  the  first  eight  (two  of  Toussaint,  six 
of  Stevens)  are  in  “Consular  Letters,  Cape  Haytien,  vol.  I.  ”,  the 
remaining  eleven  (of  Stevens)  in  vol.  II.  of  the  same. 


I.  Toussaint  Louverture  to  President  John  Adams,  November  6,  1798. 
Libert  c.  Egalite. 

Toussaint  Louverture, 

General  en  chef  de  TArmee  de  Saint  Domingue, 

A Monsieur  Adams,  President  du  Congres 
des  Ltats-unis  d’Amerique. 

Monsieur  Le  President, 

C’est  avec  la  plus  grande  Surpise  et  la  peine  la  plus  sensible  que  je 
vois  les  navires  de  votre  nation  abandonner,  depuis  quelque  terns,  les 
ports  de  St.  Domingue ; renoncer,  par  la,  a toute  espece  de  relations 
Commerciales  avec  nous  et  ne  plus  nous  porter,  en  echange  de  nos  riches 
productions,  les  denrees  et  commestibles  du  cru  du  Continent. 

Je  ne  sais  point,  je  ne  chercherai  pas  meme  a penetrer  quels  sont  les 
motifs  qui  ont  pu  porter  les  Citoyens  des  Etats-unis  e ce  raffroidissement 
pour  les  Colonies  franqaises,  je  me  bornerai  uniquement  a me  concilier 
avec  vous  sur  les  moyens  propres  a retablir  la  navigation  et  a faire 
arriver  dans  nos  ports  le  pavilion  Americain.  II  est  de  son  interet, 
autant  que  du  notre,  d’etendre  son  Commerce : II  ne  dependra  pas  de 
moi,  soyes  en  bien  convaincu,  d’y  contribuer. 

Si  les  intentions  du  Congre  on  les  votres  etaient  de  changer  quelque 
chose  aux  dispositions  qui  auraient  pu  etre  prises  a cet  egard  et  que 
j’ignore;  S’il  s’agit  de  faire  respecter  la  Neutralite  et  de  maintenir  la 
bonne  Armonie  qui  a toujours  existe  entre  la  Republique  franqaise  et 
les  Etats-unis  d’Amerique;  Sil  sagit  de  faire  executer  les  Traites  entre 
les  deux  Republiques,  vous  poures  etre  assure.  Monsieur,  que  les  Ameri- 
cains  trouveront  dans  les  ports  de  la  Republique  a St.  Domingue  protec- 
tion et  Surete ; que  le  Pavilion  des  Etats  unis  y sera  respecte  comme 
celui  d’une  puissance  Amie  et  Alliee  de  la  france ; que  les  ordres  seront 
donnes  pour  qu’il  le  soit  par  nos  Corsaires  en  croisiere;  que  je  faciliterai, 
par  tous  les  moyens  qui  sont  en  mon  pouvoir,  leur  prompt  retour  dans 
leur  patrie  et  qu’ils  Seront  exactement  payes  des*  cargaisons  qu’ils  nous 
apporterons. 

Si  la  promesse  que  je  vous  fais.  Monsieur,  de  proteger  les  Batimens 
de  votre  nation  qui  se  rendront  dans  les  ports  de  la  Republique ‘franqaise 
en  cette  Colonie,  pent  les  decider  a y venir  encore,  je  me  feliciterai  d’y 
avoir  contribue  et  d’avoir  retabli  entre  le  Continant  et  la  Colonie  de  St. 

® The  correspondence  between  Jefferson,  Madison,  and  Gallatin  in  1804  shows 
much  deliberation  as  to  his  claim  for  expenses. 
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Domingue  ces  relations  qui,  pour  I’interet  des  deux  Republiques,  n’au- 
raient  jamais  du  etre  Suspendues  un  seul  instant. 

Recever  I’assurance  de  ma  parfaite  consideration. 

Toussaint  Louverture. 

Au  Cap  franqaise  le  16®  Brumaire 
An  7®  de  la  Republique  franqaise, 
une  et  indivisible. 

II.  Edward  Stevens  to  Timothy  Pickering,  Secretary  of  State. 

Cape  Francois  3d  May  1799 
Sir 

I avail  myself  of  the  earliest  opportunity  to  inform  you  that  I landed 
in  this  City  on  the  i8th  ultimo.  The  particular  Agent  of  the  Executive 
Directory*  was  in  Town,  but  the  General  in  Chief  had  returned  to 
Gonaives  three  days  before  my  arrival  on  very  urgent  Business. 

As  nothing  could  be  done  without  his  sanction,  and  I deemed  it 
essential  to  the  Interests  of  the  United  States  to  commence  my  Nego- 
ciation  without  delay,  I thought  it  prudent  to  write  him  the  annexed 
letter  (No.  i),  and  expressed  myself  in  strong  terms  to  hasten  his  return 
to  the  seat  of  Government.  He  answered  it  immediately  (No.  2)  and 
arrived  at  the  Cape  the  next  morning.  I had  an  interview  with  him 
directly  and  explained  at  full  length,  the  friendly  disposition  of  the 
American  Government  towards  this  Colony,  and  the  Conditions  on  which 
it  was  desirous  of  renewing  the  commercial  intercourse  between  the  two« 
Countries. 

He  received  me  very  favorably — expressed  much  satisfaction,  at  the 
attention  which  had  been  paid  to  his  letter  by  the  Executive  of  the 
United  States,  and  seemed  particularly  pleased,  with  the  Presidents  hu- 
mane Permission  to  afford  a temporary  supply  to  the  Colony,  at  a 
moment  when  it  was  reduced  to  the  extreniest  Distress,  by  a total  want 
of  all  the  articles  usually  imported  from  America.  We  waited  on  the 
particular  Agent  together,  and  after  some  Discussion  it  was  agreed,  that 
a proclamation  should  be  published  immediately  in  which  the  essential 
points  required  by  the  Government  of  the  United  States  should  be 
acceded  to.  The  next  morning  I received  a copy  of  the  intended  Pro- 
clamation accompanied  with  a note  (No.  3)  from  the  Secretary  of  the- 
Agency.  Upon  perusing  this  instrument,  I found  it  totally  inadmissible.. 
The  regulations  respecting  Privateers,  were  not  sufficiently  strong  to- 
repress- their  Depredations  and  the  Language  in  which  it  was  written 
was  too  loose  and  ambiguous.  I therefore  thought  it  best  to  state  my 
objections  in  writing.  I also  added  in  plain,  and  precise  Terms,  the 
several  concessions,  without  which  it  was  impossible,  the  Ports  of 
America  could  be  opened.  In  the  interview  wch.  succeeded  this  com- 
munication, the  subject  of  the  Arrete  was  very  minutely  discussed.  I 
endeavored  as  well  as  I was  able,  to  obviate  all  the  Objections,  which 
were  urged  by  the  particular  Agent,  against  the  terms  required  by  the 
Government  of  the  United  States.  In  this  attem])t  I met  with  powerful 
support,  from  the  General  in  Chief.  His  penetration  and  good  sense^ 
enabled  him  to  see  the  Justice  and  Propriety  of  the  President’s  Demands, 

* Citizen  Roume,  who  was  nominally  at  the  head  of  the  civil  administration. 

“Toussaint  Louverture,  whose  power  was  nominally  confined  to  the  military 
administration. 
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and  after  a very  lengthy  conversation,  the  particular  Agent  himself,  was 
convinced  that  nothing  was  asked,  but  what  was  conducive  to  the  pros- 
perity of  the  Colony.  The  enclosed  Arrete  was  then  drawn  up,  with 
the  entire  approbation  of  this  Government.  Some  parts  of  it  were  still 
contrary  to  my  Wishes,  and  I should  never  have  consented  to  the  Publi- 
cation of  it,  had  I not  received  the  most  solemn  Assurances  that  what 
was  offensive  should  not  be  strictly  insisted  on.  I am  happy  to  announce 
to  you.  Sir,  that  these  Assurances  have  been  since  complied  with,  as  I 
shall  have  an  opportunity  of  shewing  you  in  the  course  of  the  Remarks 
which  I shall  now  proceed  to  make  on  this  Proclamation. 

The  Preamble  appears  to  be  unexceptionable.  It  contains  nothing 
more  than  some  well  grounded  Reasons  which  have  induced  the  Govern- 
ment of  St.  Domingo  to  enact  the  Laws  which  follow.  The  commencing 
paragraph  of  the  first  Article  was  necessary,  as  the  Arrete  of  the  Execu- 
tive Directory  of  the  13  Thermidor®  had  never  been  published  in  this 
Colony  tho’  I had  received  a. copy  of  it  from  the  particular  Agent  him- 
self in  the  month  of  October  1798,  when  he  was  Commissary  at  Santo 
Domingo.  The  subsequent  parts  of  it,  are  strictly  conformable  to  the 
Wishes  of  the  President.  It  forbids  any  Commissions  to  be  granted  in 
future,  except  by  the  particular  Agent  of  the  Directory, — it  annulls  all 
Commissions  hitherto  granted,  and  requires  them,  to  be  delivered  back 
to  the  Agency;  in  failure  of  which  the  Holders  of  them  shall  be  declared 
Pirates; — it  provides  for  the  Security  of  the  Persons  and  Property  of 
American  Citizens,  and  other  Neuters,  and  expressly  forbids  the  Admin- 
istration, to  take  any  Part  of  their  Cargos,  without  previously  obtaining 
the  consent  of  the  Captains  and  Super-Cargoes,  as  well  with  regard  to 
the  Price,  as  to  the  mode  of  payment.  I objected  to  this  article,  “that 
calling  in  the  Privateers  would  be  attended  with  very  little  Advantage, 
if  their  Commissions  were  to  be  renewed”.  To  which  it  was  observed 
“ that  it  was  not  meant  to  renew  their  Commissions.  That  sound  policy 
demanded  that  the  Captains  of  Privateers  should  still  entertain  a hope 
of  obtaining  fresh  Commissions,  in  order  to  induce  them  to  surrender 
their  former  ones.  That  otherways  they  might  continue  to  cruize  under 
their  old  Commissions,  and  do  much  mischief  to  those  defenceless  Vessels 
that  might  fall  in  their  way  ”.  The  strongest  assurances,  were  at  the 
same  time  given  me,  “ that  in  proportion  as  the  Privateers  came  in,  they 
should  be  laid  up  ”. 

I have  no  doubt,  but  that  this  promise  will  be  complied  with.  It  has 
been  partly  fulfilled  already,  as  all  the  French  Merchant  Vessels,  belong- 
ing to  this  port,  that  had  Guns  on  board  for  their  defence,  without  being 
furnished  with  Commissions,  have  been  compelled  to  land  their  Arms, 
before  they  could  be  cleared  out. 

It  has  also  given  me  much  pleasure,  to  observe  that  since  my  arrival 
no  American  Cargo  has  been  taken  by  the  Administration  before  a 
regular  Bargain  has  been  made  with  the  Owners.  You  may  therefore 
consider  the  American  Commerce  in  future,  as  perfectly  secure  against 
the  Depredations  of  French  Privateers  from  this  place,  and  the  vexa- 
tions of  the  Administration,  notwithstanding  anything  that  may  appear 
to  the  contrary  in  the  Arrete.  It  is  needless  to  make  any  Remarks  on 
the  2d.  Article.  As  there  are  to  be  no  more  Privateers  all  the  Regula- 

® In  the  second  paragraph  below,  13  Thermidor  an  III.  is  indicated;  but  the 
Executive  Directory  did  not  begin  the  exercise  of  its  functions  till  ii  Brumaire 
an  IV. 
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tions  respecting  them  are  useless.  The  essential  point  being  tacitly 
obtained,  and  the  Government  thinking  it  prudent  still,  to  publish  these 
Regulations,  for  the  reasons  I have  already  mentioned,  I thought  it 
injudicious  to  cavil  much  about  them.  I beg  leave  only  to  assure  the 
President,  that  I firmly  beleive  this  Government  will  grant  no  new  Com- 
missions. To  his  wisdom  and  prudence  I must  leave  it  to  determine, 
whether  after  such  a solemn  assurance,  he  will  think  himself  authorised 
to  open  the  ports.'  It  may  not  be  amiss  here,  to  observe  that  even  tho’ 
Privateers  (contrary  to  all  expectation)  should  be  still  authorized  to 
Cruize,  yet  there  is  nothing  in  the  Laws  of  the  13  Thermidor  of  the 
3d.  year,  and  3d.  Brumaire  of  the  4th.  year,®  which  permits  their 
depredations  on  neutral  property.  The  first  gives  them  permission  to 
arm  against  the  Enemies  of  France  only,  and  the  second  regards  merely 
the  Division  of  their  prizes.  All  other  Laws  of  the  Directory  author- 
ising Incursions  on  Neutral  Property  are  by  this  article  annulled,  as  far 
as  they  regard  the  Privateers  of  St  Domingo.  I have  enclosed  for  the 
Presidents  perusal  the  two  Laws  alluded  to,  together  with  the  Letter 
(No.  5)  that  accompanied  them  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Agency. 

The  3d.  Article  permits  the  Merchant  Vessels  and  Ships  of  War  of 
the  Uuited  States,  to  enter  the  Ports  of  this  Island,  whenever  they 
please,  and  warrants  them  protection. 

The  4th.  Article  annuls  all  former  Decrees  of  the  Agency  of  St. 
Domingo,  which  are  contrary  to  the  true  meaning  of  the  present  Act. 

What  I have  said  relative  to  the  2d.  Article  may  serve  as  a comment 
on  the  5th.  I will  only  add  one  observation.  I was  apprehensive  that 
the  Privateers,  who  are  now  on  their  Cruize,  might  endeaver  to  elude 
the  Law,  by  carrying  into  unfrequented  Ports,  and  plundering  all  Vessels 
they  might  take  during  the  30  days,  within  which  they  are  obliged  to 
deliver  their  Commissions.  I therefore  thot.  it  prudent  to  insist  upon 
the  Penalty  being  encreased,  should  an  infraction  of  the  Law  be 
committed. 

By  the  6th  Article  all  American  Vessels  taken  after  the  Publication 
of  this  Law,  shall  be  immediately  restored  without  being  entitled  to 
Damages.  After  the  expiration  of  30  days,  all  vessels,  that  shall  be 
taken,  are  not  only  to  be  restored,  but  the  Owners  of  them  shall  be 
indemnified.  The  first  Paragraph  of  this  article  indeed,  appeared  to  me 
to  be  inadmissible.  You  will  observe  by  the  letter  (No.  4)  which  I 
received  from  the  particular  Agent  on  this  Business,  that  I endeavored 
to  have  it  expunged.  But  after  much  Debate  they  consented  that  all 
vessels,  which  were  at  that  moment  on  Trial  should  be  released  provided 
the  Article  remained.  They  thought  it  best  however  (to  prevent  a great 
deal  of  clamor,  among  the  Owners  of  Privateers,  who  had  been  author- 
ised to  take  prizes)  that  this  acquittal  should  be  the  Act  of  the  Tribunals, 
before  whom  the  Prizes  were  tried.  It  might  otherwise  seem  an 
arbitrary  stretch  of  Power,  that  would  give  a great  deal  of  discontent. 

From  the  most  accurate  investigation  I could  make  at  the  moment, 
there  were  only  4 Vessels  in  the  ports  of  this  Island  considered  as  prizes. 
Those  were  at  the  Alole.’*  Two  of  them  had  been  unfortunately  con- 

^ As  authorized  by  the  act  of  February  9,  1799.  Adams’s  proclamation,  which 
followed  on  June  26,  1799,  may  be  seen  in  Richardson,  Messages  and  Patters,  I. 
288. 

" See  note  6. 

“Mole  St.  Xicolas. 
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demned  the  day  before,  and  the  Captain  of  the  Privateer  had  gone  off 
with  a copy  of  the  Condemnation. 

I immediately  obtained  an  order  addressed  to  the  commanding  Officer 
at  the  Mole  to  stop  all  proceedings  against  the  Vessels;  an  Appeal  was 
made  to  the  civil  Tribunal,  and  the  acquittal  will  positively  take  place 
tomorrow.  The  other  two  were  acquitted  instantly.^®  Thus  you  may 
observe  Sir,  that  this  part  of  the  article  has  had  no  influence  on  the 
determinations  of  the  Tribunals. 

The  6th.  yth.  and  8th.  Articles  were  necessary,  not  only  as  a remark 
of  Respect  to  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  but  in  order  to  give 
more  security  and  weight  to  its  Public  Officers.  With  respect  to  the 
Power  of  judging  of  the  validity  of  Securities  offered  to  the  Owners  of 
Privateers,  it  is  of  no  consequence. 

As  no  Commissions  will  be  granted,  there  will  be  nothing  to  do  in 
that  Business.  The  9th.  and  loth.  Articles  are  customary  additions  to 
all  public  Acts. 

I trust.  Sir,  that  after  a careful  perusal  of  the  Arrete,  and  the  few 
Brief  Remarks  I have  made  on  it,  you  will  find  that  all  the  essential 
points  contained  in  your  Instructions  to  me  are  complied  with. 

1st.  The  most  effectual  Means  have  been  used  to  call  in  the  Priva- 
teers of  this  Colony,  and  annul  their  Commissions.  And  I can  assure 
you,  with  Confidence,  that  methods  equally  effectual,  will  be  taken  to 
prevent  them  from  being  renewed. 

2nd.  The  property  of  the  Citizens  of  the  United  States  will  no 
longer  be  liable  to  be  seized  by  the  Government.  Both  that,  and  their 
persons,  will  in  future  be  considered  as  sacred,  and  all  their  transac- 
tions, with  the  Administration,  be  conducted  on  the  principles  of  Equity, 
and  by  mutual  consent. 

3rd.  The  armed  Vessels  of  the  United  States,  both  public,  and  pri- 
vate, as  well  as  mere  Merchant  Wssels,  will  be  permitted  freely  to  enter 
the  Ports  of  the  Island  to  victual,  water  and  refit,  and  will  in  all 
Respects  be  received,  and  treated  as  Friends. 

4th.  All  Vessels  belonging  to  the  United  States,  captured  and  car- 
ried into  the  ports  of  St.  Domingo  after  the  publication  of  the  Arrete, 
will  be  immediately  released.  Should  they  be  captured  after  30  days 
from  its  being  made  public,  they  will  not  only  be  released,  but  the  pro- 
prietors of  them  entitled  to  Damages. 

I wished  to  have  a clause  inserted  in  this  Proclamation  by  which 
advantages  equal  to  those  allowed  to  the  Commerce  of  any  other  nation 
should  be  secured  to  the  Citizens  of  the  United  States.  But  reflecting 
more  maturely  on  the  subject,  I found  it  was  unnecessary.  All  nations 
(except  the  French)  have  hitherto  been  on  the  same  footing  here, 
respecting  the  rates  of  Duties  on  Exports  and  Imports.  The  most 
tyrannical  administrations,  have  never  attempted  to  make  any  Innova- 
tions in  the  regulations  of  the  Custom  House.  I therefore  did  not  insist 
on  the  Insertion  of  this  article  after  being  positively  assured  that  no 
change  should  take  place,  to  the  prejudice  of  America,  in  the  rules  which 
at  present  exist  respecting  the  Commerce  of  Strangers. 

“ The  Vessels  above  alluded  to  were  vizt. 

The  Brig  Rebecca  of  Boston,  Capt.  John  Warded 

The  Schooner  Sophia  of  Newbern,  Capt.  Stephen  Minor 

The  Brig  Delaware  of  Baltimore,  Capt.  John  White 

The  Sloop  Franklin  of  Newfield,  Capt.  John  Howland.”  (Note  in  original.) 
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If  however  Sir  you  should  deem  it  absolutely  necessary  to  publish 
such  a regulation,  you  need  only  mention  it  to  me,  and  I am  sure  it  will 
be  immediately  complied  with. 

I urged  very  strongly  the  necessity  of  excluding  from  the  ports  of 
St.  Domingo  all  French  armed  Vessels -commissioned  elsewhere;  but  it 
was  thought  impolitic  to  insert  such  an  article  in  a public  Instrument, 
which  allowed  a permission  of  entering  these  Ports,  to  the  armed  Ves- 
sels of  America.  There  was  no  hesitation  however  in  privately  grant- 
ing what  I desired.  Orders  have  in  consequence  been  given  to  suffer 
no  French  armed  Vessel,  to  come  into  the  Ports  of  the  Colony  except 
under  Circumstances,  which  would  induce  any  civilized  Nation,  to 
afford  them  an  Asylum,  such  as  stress  of  weather,  want  of  Provisions 
etc.  etc.  etc.  And  it  is  stipulated,  that  even  in  such  circumstances,  they 
shall  not  remain  in  Port  a moment  longer,  than  is  necessary,  and  that 
great  care  shall  be  taken  to  prevent  them  from  doing  any  mischief  to 
neutral  Commerce.  When  you  add  to  these  Regulations  that  the  Island 
will  be  pretty  closely  invested  both  by  British  and  American  armed 
Vessels,  and  that  our  Merchant  Vessels,  which  will  be  continually  going 
in,  and  coming  out  of  its  ports,  will  also  be  armed,  I beleive  you  will 
coincide  with  me  in  opinion  that  there  is  not  much  to  dread  in  future 
from  French  Privateers,  commissioned  elsewhere. 

I have  thus  Sir  endeavored  to  explain  such  parts  of  this  Proclama- 
tion as  appeared  contrary  to  the  views  of  - the  President.  I have  taken 
much  pains  to  penetrate  and  discover  the  Intentions  of  the  Government 
respecting  the  Commerce  of  America.  From  all  I have  been  able  to 
collect,  I think  I can  assure  you,  that  ‘‘  the  Depredations,  Aggressions, 
and  Hostilities,  which  occasioned  the  Restraints  and  Prohibitions  of 
commercial  intercourse  between  this  Colony,  and  the  United  States 
will  not  continue  in  future  and  that  the  Trade  may  of  course  be  renewed 
with  the  utmost  safety.  For  the  wisdom  and  prudence  of  the  President, 
it  must  be  left  to  determine,  whether  it  is  expedient  and  for  the  inter- 
ests of  America  to  renew  the  Commerce.  Should  he  think  proper  to 
open  the  ports,  I must  beg  leave  to  remark  to  you,  that  it  is  the  wish  of 
the  General  and  chief,  that  the  President  would  confine  the  permission  of 
trading  to  this  Island,  to  the  Ports  included  between  Monte  Christ!  on 
the  North  and  Petit  Goave  on  the  West,  for  the  present. 

This  District  is  under  the  immediate  Control  of  General  Toussaint, 
and  he  will  be  responsible  for  every-thing  that  happens  to  American 
Vessels  trading  to  the  different  ports  contained  in  it. 

From  Petit  Goave  on  the  West,  round  Tiberoon  to  JackameP  on 
the  South,  is  governed  at  present  by  Rigaiid,  and  tho’  he  is  subordinate 
in  command  to  the  General  in  Chief,  yet  the  latter  will  not  answer  for 
any  Vessels,  that  may  go  to  his  Ports.  For  these  and  other  political 
reasons,  he  is  desirous  that  no  American  Vessels,  should  go  to  the  south 
side  of  this  Island.  He  indeed  wished  at  first  to  restrict  the  Trade  to 
the  Cape,“  and  Port  au  Prince,  but  upon  observing  to  him  that  this 
Restraint  would  be  displeasing  to  the  Government  of  the  United  States, 
he  consented  to  leave  it  to  the  Discretion  of  the  President,  to  open  all, 
or  as  many  of  the  Ports,  as  he  thought  proper,  included  in  the  limits  I 

” Partially  a quotation  from  the  non-intercourse  act  of  June  13,  1798. 

’^Partially  a cjuotation  from  the  non-intercourse  act  of  February  9,  1799. 

Cape  Tiburon  ; Jacmel. 

Cap  Frangais. 
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have  mentioned.  If  you  cast  your  Eyes  upon  a i\Iap  of  the  Island,  Sir, 
you  will  observe,  that  from  Monte  Christi,  to  Petit  Goave,  a great 
number  of  very  rich  Ports  are  included,  such  as  Fort  Dauphin,  the  Cape, 
Port  paix,  the  Gonaives,  St.  ]\Iarc,  L’Arcahaye,  Leogane,  Port  au  Prince 
etc.  etc.  The  General  in  Chief  hopes,  that  in  a very  short  time,  he  will 
be  able  to  answer  for  the  Ports  on  the  South,  with  as  much  certainty, 
as  for  those  on  the  North  and  West,  and  that  in  the  mean  Time,  he  will 
give  such  Proofs  of  his  attention  to  the  American  Trade,  as  will  induce 
the  President  to  open  these  Ports,  at  his  request. 

In  consequence  of  the  Privileges  granted  in  the  Arrete,  and  the 
private  assurances  given  me  that  what  I had  required  in  addition,  and 
which  Policy  forbad  the  Government  to  publish,  should  also  be  com- 
plied with,  I have  given  the  General  in  Chief  reason  to  beleive,  that  the 
President  would  open  the  Ports. 

I beg  leave  to  add  an  observation  to  shew,  that  the  Renewal  of  the 
Commerce  has  now  become  not  only  an  act  of  Policy,  but  also  a measure 
of  necessity.  Notwithstanding  the  rigorous  Laws  enacted  in  America, 
to  prevent  \Tssels  from  sailing  to  French  ports,  and  the  Vigilance  of 
American  Cruizers,  the  Flag  of  the  United  States  is  seen  as  frequently 
in  every  part  of  this  Colony,  as  it  was  before  the  prohibiting  Act  was 
passed. 

Several  IMercantile  Houses  in  America,  regardless  of  the  interests 
of  their  Country,  have  carried  on  a clandestine  Trade  with  St.  Domingo. 
My  arrival  has  disconcerted  them,  and  put  a stop,  to  one  of  the  most 
iniquitous  attempts  to  frustrate  the  intentions  of  the  American  Govern- 
ment, that  perhaps  was  ever  formed.  This  I shall  detail  to  you  at  full 
length  in  a future  Letter. 

From  these  considerations.  Sir,  I do  not  hesitate  to  pronounce  it  for 
the  interests  of  America,  that  the  Ports  should  be  opened.  Before  this 
takes  place  however  it  is  necessary  to  attend  seriously  to  one  circum- 
stance, which  is  of  the  utmost  importance.  It  has  been  publickly  an- 
nounced in  America,  that  Great  Britain  wishes  to  participate  in  the 
Trade  to  this  Colony. 

If  it  is  true,  some  immediate  and  amicable  Arrangement  should  be 
made  between  that  Country,  and  the  Government  of  the  United  States. 
Otherwise  the  American  Commerce  will  be  liable  to  as  much  Interrup- 
tion, after  the  ports  are  opened,  as  it  has  been  during  the  operation  of 
the  restraining  Acts.  Letters  from  the  British  Minister  at  Philadelphia, 
to  the  Government  of  Jamaico,  and  Admiral  Sir  Hyde  Parker,"^  contain- 
ing any  arrangements  that  may  be  made,  will  be  of  great  service.  I beg 
leave  Sir,  to  repeat,  that  I think  the  Commerce  may  be  renewed  with 
safety,  as  far  as  it  respects  the  Conduct  of  this  Government,  and ’that  if 
the  President  should  deem  it  expedient  to  open  the  ports,  it  is  for  the 
interests  of  America,  that  this  should  be  done  as  quickly  as  possible. 

' I have  the  honor  to  be. 

With  great  Respect  and  Esteem 
Sir, 

Your  most  obedt.  Servt. 

Edward  Stevens. 

The  Secretary  of  State. 

Commander-in-chief  on  the  Jamaica  station. 
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[Endorsed:]  Edwd,  Stevens  Esq.  May  3.  1799. 
reed.  ]\Iay  26. 

Duplicate  original  reed.  Alay  25."^® 


III.  Edward  Stevens  to  Brigadier-General  ^Maitland."^^ 

(Copy.) 

Gonaives  May  23rd.  1799. 

Sir 

During  my  Residence  at  the  Cape,  last  Year,  I was  informed  by  a 
black  Chief  in  the  Confidence  of  Gen : Hedouville,®  that  the  Agency  of 
Saint  Domingo  had  received  positive  Orders  from  the  Executive  Direc- 
tory to  invade  both  the  Southern  States  of  America  and  the  Island  of 
Jamaica.  Gen:  Toussaint  was  consulted  on 'the  best  Mode  of  making 
the  Attack,  but  having  enter’d  into  a Convention  with  you  to  refrain 
from  all  military  Expeditions  against  Jamaica  he  strenuously  opposed 
this  Invasion.  Finding  that  Toussaint  was  inflexible,  Hedouville  turned 
his  Attention  towards  Rigaud,  whom  he  nominated  to  carry  this  Busi- 
ness into  Execution.  His  sudden  and  unexpected  Departure,  however, 
put  an  immediate  Stop  to  the  Preparations  which  had  been  commenced. 
Toussaint  was  firm  in  his  Opposition,  and  Rigaud  was  afraid  of  dis- 
obeying him.  But  the  repeated  Orders  of  the  Directory  have  lately 
made  Rigaud  more  bold.  A Duplicate  of  the  Plan  for  the  Invasion  of 
Jamaica  was  sent  to  this  Colony  in  the  Month  of  Jany:,  by  the  french 
Frigate  La  Vestalc.  A Triplicate  was  also  reed:  in  Feby:  by  a small 
Schooner  that  sail’d  last  Year  from  the  Cape  with  Barney  and  Gen: 
Vaiitrin.  Thus  it  appears  that  the  Attack  of  Jamaica  is  a favourite 
-Measure  of  the  Directory,  and  Rigaud  (to  acquire  their  Confidence) 
has,  at  length,  disclaimed  the  Authority  of  Toussaint,  and  is,  at  this 
Instant,  busily  employed  in  levying  Troops  for  the  Purpose.  He  is, 
at  present,  at  the  Head  of  10,000  Men,  and  has  sent  down  a white 
Emissary  to  excite  the  Negroes  in  Jamaica  to  revolt,  and  be  ready  to 
join  him  at  his  Arrival.  Toussaint  is  determined  to  prevent  this  Expe- 
dition, in  Conformity  to  his  Treaty  with  you.  He  has  forbidden  Rigaud 
to  continue  his  Preparations,  and  is  resolv’d  to  march  against  him  and 
reduce  him  to  Obedience.  I have  taken  the  Liberty  of  communicating 
these  Facts  to  you.  Sir,  because  they  are  important.  As  you  are  going 
to  Jamaica  I beg  Leave  to  submit  to  your  Consideration  whether  it  would 
not  be  proper  to  lay  them  before  Lord  Balcarres^®  and  Admiral  Sir  Hyde 
Parker.  It  may  possibly  suggest  to  the  former  the  Advantage  of 

In  a letter  of  June  i,  replying  to  this,  Pickering  declared  to  Stevens  that  it 
would  be  impossible  to  make  use  of  Toussaint’s  private  assurances,  and  that  some- 
thing more  formal  must  be  obtained. 

” Brigadier-General  Sir  Thomas  Maitland,  who  had  commanded  British 
forces  in  Santo  Domingo  since  1797.  Earlier  in  this  spring,  in  conference  with 
the  Cabinet  at  Philadeljjhia,  he  had  arranged  a joint  policy  for  Great  Britain  and 
the  United  States  in  the  island.  For  the  terms  of  this  agreement,  see  Works  of 
John  Adams,  VIII.  639. 

General  Hedouville,  “ the  pacificator  of  the  West  ” of  France,  had  lately 
visited  Santo  Domingo  in  an  ineffectual  endeavor  to  bring  Toussaint,  Rigaud,  and 
other  black  and  mulatto  chiefs,  into  a real  subordination  to  the  Directory. 

^“Governor  of  Jamaica. 
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making  such  internal  Regulations  as  the  present  Exigency  may  require, 
for  the  Safety  of  the  Colony  under  his  Command;  and  to  the  latter  the 
Propriety  of  more  closely  investing  the  southern  Part  of  St:  Domingo. 
Such  Measures  would  essentially  cooperate  with  Toussaint  in  preventing 
the  Blow  which  Rigaud  meditates,  and  which  might,  otherwise,  prove 
fatal  to  the  Island  of  Jamaica.  I have  the  Honor  to  be  with  great 
Respect  and  Esteem, 

Sir 

Your  most  obed:  Hum:  Servt. 

E.  Stevens 


The  Hon : 

Brigadier  General  Maitland 

On  Board  his  Majesty’s  Ship 
Camilla 


IV.  Stevens  to  Secretary  Pickering. 

L’Arcahaye  June  23rd:  1799. 

Sir 

I had  the  Honor  of  receiving  your  Dispatch  No:  3 from  General 
Maitland,  on  the  13th:  Inst:.  That  Gentleman  found  it  in  the  Hands 
of  Mr.  Wigglesworth  at  Jamaica,  and  was  kind  enough  to  bring  it  up  in 
the  Camilla.  Anticipating  his  Arrival  I was  waiting  for  him  at  St: 
Marcs  with  Gen:  Toussaint,  and,  as  soon  as  it  was  announced  to  us  that 
he  had  anchored  at  L’Arcahaye,  we  set  out  to  join  him.  All  the  pre- 
liminary Arrangements  being  made  before  Gen:  Maitland’s  Departure 
from  Gonaives,  and  having  had  full  Leisure  to  converse  with  Gen: 
Toussaint,  respecting  the  Regulations  for  the  coasting  Trade,  I found 
110  Difficulty  in  obtaining  every  Thing  we  wished  on  that  Subject. 
Nothing  more  was  necessary  than  to  have  the  projected  Alterations 
inserted,  and  to  have  the  Papers  copied  and  signed,  in  order  to  conclude 
the  Negociation  finally. 

I now  have  the  Honor  of  transmitting  you  a Copy  of  this  secret  Con- 
vention,‘“  together  with  the  Regulations  for  the  coasting  Trade.  You 
will  observe.  Sir,  that  they  do  not  differ  materially  from  the  temporary 
Agreement,  which  I enclosed  you  in  my  last  Dispatches.  The  Clause 
which  I deemed  so  essential  to  the  Security  of  the  Southern  States  of 
America  is  now  inserted.  The  secret  Assurance  I obtained  from  Gen : 
Toussaint,  “that  no  Privateers  should  in  future  be  commissioned  from 
this  Island  ”,  has  been  formally  avowed.  Every  essential  Point  con- 
tained in  the  Arrete  respecting  the  Safety  of  American  Commerce,  is 
more  amply  detailed  and  confirmed. 

In  Conformity  to  your  Instructions  I have  cooperated  with  Gen: 
Maitland,  as  much  as  lay  in  my  Power,  to  accomplish  this  important 
Business,  and  I hope  that  what  has  now  been  done  will  meet  with  the 
President’s  Approbation. 

As  the  Convention,  however,  is  a secret  one,  it  is  perfectly  under- 
stood, both  by  Gen:  Toussaint  and  Gen:  Maitland,  that  it  is  not  to  be 
made  publick  in  America.  The  Publication  of  his  former  Treaty  with 
the  British,^^  and  the  numerous  Paragraphs  inserted  in  the  english 

-“Secret  convention  of  June  13,  1799,  between  Toussaint  and  Maitland. 

Presumably  the  arrangement  made  at  the  time  of  General  Maitland’s  evacu- 
ation of  Mole  St.  Nicolas,  in  October,  1798. 


Toussaint  Louver ture  a7id  Edward  Stevens 
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Papers  relative  to  it,  have  materially  injured  Toussaint  in  this  Colony. 
His  Enemies  have  used  it  as  a powerful  Weapon  against  him,  and  he 
himself  is  so  much  displeased  at  this  Want  of  Secrecy  in  the  british 
Cabinet,  that  his  Confidence  in  it  is  much  diminished.  And  I am  con- 
vinced he  would  never  have  renewed  the  Negociation  with  Gen;  Mait- 
land, had  not  the  latter  been  powerfully  aided  and  supported  by  the 
Mediation  of  America.  Mis  the  Publicity  of  this  Instrument  that  pre- 
vents him  from  receiving  Col : Grant.  I urged  this  Matter  as  far  as  it 
was  prudent,  but  finding  the  State  of  Politics  in  the  Colony  such  that 
Gen:  Toussaint  could  not  admit  him,  at  present,  without  disgusting  his 
leading  Chiefs,  I thought  it  prudent  to  discontinue  my  Solicitations.  • Of 
my  Zeal  in  this  Business  Gen:  Maitland  is  well  convinced,  and  he  coin- 
cides with  me  in  Opinion  that  it  would  not  be  politic  to  push  it  farther, 
at  this  critical  Moment.  I have,  however,  prevailed  on  Toussaint  not  to 
alter  the  first  Arrangement,  respecting  the  Colours  of  the  British  Ves- 
sels. They  will  be  permitted  to  come  in,  and  go  out,  as  Flags  of  Truce, 
on  Condition  that  they  wear  no  Colours  in  Port. 

It  is  of  the  utmost  Consequence  That  all  American  Vessels  trading 
to  St:  Domingo  should  be  well  acquainted  with  the  Restrictions  that 
have  been  agreed  on  between  General  Maitland  and  Toussaint.  Any 
Infringement  of  these  Regulations  might  render  them  liable  to  Capture 
and  Confiscation,  not  only  by  british  Cruisers,  but  even  in  the  Ports  of 
St:  Domingo.  Gen;  Maitland  has  already  written  to  Admiral  Sir  Hyde 
Parker  and  Lord  Balcarras,  at  Jamaica;  to  the  Governor  of  the  Bahama 
Islands,  and  also  to  the  Governor  of  Bermuda.  To  all  of  these  the 
Arrangements  are  made  known,  and  it  is  perfectly  understood  that  my 
Passeport  alone  shall  be  sufficient  to  protect  all  Vessels  legally  trading 
to  this  Island,  until  a British  Agent  can  be  admitted.  Then  the  Passe- 
port must  be  a joint  one.  I shall  request  Gen:  Maitland  to  write  also 
to  Admiral  Harvey,  on  the  Windward  Island  Station.  It  may  not  be 
amiss  to  obtain  a Letter  to  him,  likewise,  from  Mr:  Liston.^^  By  these 
means  every  Chance  of  interrupting  the  American  Commerce  will  be 
prevented,  and  there  will  be  no  Risk  in  opening  the  Ports  on  the  ist: 
of  August,  as  already  stipulated. 

As  Col:  Grant  will  not  be  permitted  to  exercise  his  Functions  as 
British  Agent  in  St:  Domingo,  and  Gen:  Maitland  could  not  fix  upon 
a proper  Person  in  Jamaica  to  supply  his  Place,  he  has  warmly  solicited 
me  to  superintend  the  English  Commerce  with  this  Colony,  until  some 
Resolution  can  be  formed  by  Lord  Balcarras  on  the  Subject.  Knowing 
the  political  and  commercial  Views  of  the  two  Governments  to  be  simi- 
lar, as  far  as  respects  the  Island  of  St:  Domingo,  and  thinking  that  I 
might  be  instrumental  in  continuing  that  Harmony  which  now  subsists 
between  them,  I readily  assented.  I shall  continue  to  do  every  thing 
in  my  Power  to  protect  the  British  Commerce  here,  as  far  as  is  con- 
sistent with  the  Interest  oj  and  my  Duty  to  the  United  States.  Should 
there  be  any  Impropriety  in  my  performing  this  temporary  Service,  I 
beg  you,  Sir,  to  acquaint  me,  and  I will  immediately  relinquish  it. 

I hinted  to  you  in  my  last  that  the  pressing  Wants  of  Gen:  Toussaint 
inclined  me  to  consent  to  a small  temporary  Supply  of  Provisions  being 
sent  him  from  Jamaica.  I assented  to  this  Request  the  more  readily 
as  Gen:  Maitland  informed  me  that  it  was  understood  by  the  American 
Government,  that  it  might  be  done,  should  it  be  necessary.  The  Per- 
British  minister  in  the  United  States. 
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mission  appeared  to  me  to  be  essential  at  the  Time  it  was  granted,  and 
the  Occurrences  that  have  since  taken  place  convince  me  that  I con- 
jectured right.  Gen:  Toussaint  has,  at  this  Moment,  an  Army  of  12000 
Men  in  this  Neighbourhood,  and  not  a single  Pound  of  Flour  or  Salt 
Provisions,  to  give  them.  The  Supply  from  Jamaica  is  not  yet  arrived. 
He  looks  out  for  it  with  the  utmost  Anxiety.  Should  it  be  delayed  much 
longer,  all  his  Plans  will  be  deranged,  and  the  Prospect  of  a lucrative 
Commerce  wt : which  America  has  been  flatter’d,  will  be  entirely  de- 
stroyed. Viewing  the  Matter  in  this  Light,  I thought  it  advantageous 
to  the  Interests  of  America  to  consent  to  the  Supply,  especially  as  it  is 
intended  entirely  for  the  Use  of  Toussaint’s  Army,  is  small  and  limited, 
and  will  be  consumed  before  the  Ports  are  open’d,  and,  of  course,  will 
have  no  Influence  on  the  ^Market. 

The  Xegociation  of  Gen:  Maitland  being  brought  to  a Close,  it 
appears  to  me,  that  Nothing  is  now  wanting  to  ensure  the  Safety  of  the 
American  Commerce.  The  Arrete  published  before  his  Arrival,  and  the 
Convention  he  has  enter’d  into  with  Gen:  Toussaint  contain  every  essen- 
tial Point  which  you  directed  me  to  insist  upon,  both  in  your  original 
Instructions,  and  subsequent  Letters.  Should  any  Thing  have  escaped 
me  or  occur  to  you  which  may  be  deemed  necessary  to  be  obtained,  you 
need  only  suggest  it  to  me.  Sir,  and  you  may  rely  on  my  utmost  Exer- 
tions to  accomplish  it. 

I have  the  Honor  to  be  with  great  Esteem  and  Respect 

Sir 

Your  most  obed : ServL 
Edward  Stevens 

The  Hon:  Timothy  Pickering, 
etc  : etc  : etc : 

[Endorsed:]  Dr.  Edward  Stevens 
L’Arcahaye,  June  23.  1799. 
reed.  Septr.  4th. 

With  copy  of  secret  convention 
between  Genl.  IMaitland  and  Genl. 

Toussaint  and  copy  of  regulations 
for  the  coasting  trade. 


V.  Stevens  to  Pickering. 

L’Arcahaye  June  24th.  1799. 

Dear  Sir 

My  Apprehensions  of  an  immediate  Rupture  between  the  rival  Chiefs 
of  this  Colony  have  been  realised.  Rigaud  has  actually  commenced 
Hostilities  and  taken  forcible  Possession  of  petit  and  grand  Goave,  two 
Districts  which  formerly  appertained  to  the  Department  of  Toussaint. 
At  the  latter  Place  he  is  encamped  with  an  Army  of  4000  Men.  Tous- 
saint is  now  at  Leogane  with  20,000.  Rigaud’s  Army  is  well  fed,  well 
clothed,  and  well  paid.  The  uninterrupted  Trade  he  has  carried  on  from 
the  South  with  St:  Thomas,  the  Continent  of  America,  and  The  Island 
of  Jamaica,  has  supplied  him  with  Plenty  of  Provisions,  Clotheing,  and 
Ammunition.  The  arbitrary  and  oppressive  Contributions  he  has  levied 
from  the  Inhabitants  of  the  South,  and  the  Application  of  all  the  publick 
Revenue,  for  several  Years  past,  to  his  own  private  Purposes,  have  given 
him  a great  Command  of  IMoney.  His  Infantry  are  well  disciplined. 
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and  his  Cavalry  the  best  in  the  Colony.  The  former  consists  of  black 
Troops  that  have  served  under  him  since  the  Commencement  of  the 
Revolution,  and  a few  of  the  Cultivators  whom  he  has  deceived  and 
induced  to  espouse  his  Cause,  by  Misrepresentation  and  Bribery.  The 
latter  is  composed  entirely  of  Mullattoes.  These  are  the  best  Horsemen 
in  the  Colony,  From  Indolence  and  Pride  these  People  seldom  travel 
on  foot,  and  being  accustomed  to  ride  from  their  Infancy,  they  acquire 
a Facility  of  managing  a Horse,  which  renders  them  superior  to  the 
Negroes.  Add  to  this  that  they  are  allways  much  better  mounted. — 
Toussaint’s  Army,  on  the  contrary,  is  in  want  of  every  Thing.  He  has 
but  little  Ammunition,  and  few  Military  Stores.  There  is  not,  at  pres- 
ent, a Barrel  of  Flour  or  Salt  Provisions  in  this  Port  of  the  Island,  and 
his  Troops  are  but  indiffirently  clad.  All  these  Circumstances  have 
induced  him,  hitherto,  to  remain  on  the  defensive,  and  have  enabled 
Rigaud  to  gain  ground.  He  is  only  waiting  for  the  Supplies  he  mo- 
mently expects  from  Jamaica,  to  put  his  Forces  in  Motion  and  strike  a 
vigorous  Blow.  When  he  commences  his  Operations  the  Contest  will 
be  but  short.  Toussaint  has  on  h\s  Side  most  of  the  Blacks,  and  all  the 
Whites  of  the  Colony.  His  humane  and  mild  Conduct  has  render’d  him 
respectable  to  the  latter,  and  they  now  look  up  to  him  as  their  only 
Shield  against  the  cruel  Tyranny  of  Rigaud.  When  the  latter  had  got 
Possession  of  Petit  Goave,  all  the  whites  in  Port  an  Prince  rose  in  a 
Mass,  and  desired  Permission  to  march  against  him;  but  Toussaint 
objected  to  it,  observing  that  they  had  already  suffered  Misfortunes 
enough  by  the  Revolution,  and  that  he  had  Men  enough  to  finish  the 
Contest,  and  protect  them,  without  subjecting  them  again  to  the  Horrors 
of  War.  Besides  this  decided  Support  of  the  Inhabitants  in  his  Favor, 
Toussaint  acts  apparently  under  the  Sanction  of  the  french  Republic, 
while  the  other  is  considered  as  a Rebel  and  Outlaw.  All  the  public 
Acts  of  the  Agent  are  in  favor  of  Toussaint,  and  hostile  to  his  Rival. 
In  this  Line  of  Conduct  will  Roume  continue  as  long  as  he  is  invested 
with  any  public  Authority.  The  fact  is,  that  he  dare  not  do  otherwise. 
He  is,  at  present,  no  better  than  a dignified  Prisoner  at  the  Cape,  from 
whence  he  is  not  permitted  to  depart.  Possessing  only  the  Semblance 
of  Power,  he  will  be  tolerated  for  a Time,  as  useful  in  signing  such 
Edicts  as  Toussaint  dictates,  and  giving  an  Appearance  of  Legality  to 
his  Proceedings.  As  soon  as  Rigaud  falls,  Roume  will  be  sent  off,  and 
from  that  Moment  the  Power  of  the  Directory  will  cease  in  this  Colony. 
I hinted  to  you,  some  Time  ago,  my  suspicion  that  Rigaud  was  privately 
supported  by  the  french  Government,  from  the  cruel  Policy  of  weak- 
ening both  Mullattoes^®  and  Negroes,  by  fomenting  and  keeping  up  a 
Contest  between  them.  Every  Day  confirms  me  more  in  this  Opinion, 
and  I have  now  no  doubt  that  the  Agent  is  the  secret  and  diabolical 
Instrument  employed  by  them  for  this  Purpose.  He  certainly  is  pri- 
vately in  the  Interests  of  Rigaud,  and  Toussaint  seems  well  acquainted 
with  this  I'act.  Policy,  however,  induces  him  to  temporise.  A few 
Days  ago  he  wrote  him  a very  severe  Letter,  which  he  read  to  me.  He 
accuses  him  of  Weakness,  Indecision,  and  a criminal  Neglect  of  his 
Duty,  and  imputes  to  him  all  the  Misfortunes  which  the  Colony  has 
suffered  since  the  Commencement  of  his  Administration.  He  concludes 
with  calling  to  his  Recollection  that  he  has  requested  him  three  several 

Rigaud,  it  will  he  remembered,  was  the  chieftain  of  the  mulattoes,  Toussaint 
of  the  blacks. 
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Times  to  publish  a Proclamation  of  Outlawry  against  Rigaud,  that  he 
repeats  this  Request,  for  the  last  Time,  and  nothing  but  his  prompt 
Obedience  will  convince  him  that  the  Government  stands  in  any  further 
Need  of  his  Services.  I can  readily  anticipate  the  Result  of  this  Man- 
date. Roumc  will  publish  the  Proclamation,  tho’  reluctantly,  and  will 
then  be  suffered  quietly  to  strut  about  the  Government  House  in  the 
Costume  of  Agency,  until  some  Thing  else  is  required  of  him. 

As  I have  mentioned  the  Capture  of  petit  and  grand  Goave  it  may 
be  proper  to  give  you  the  Particulars  of  that  Event.  After  having 
massacred  most  of  the  principal  white  Inhabitants  of  Aux  Cayes,  Jeremie 
and  Miraguan,  Rigaud  marched  against  Petit  Goave  with  4000  Men. 
Toussaint  had  in  this  advanced  Post  only  700  Men,  under  the  Command 
of  General  Laplume ; but  these  Men  were  part  of  a Brigade  under  the 
immediate  Command  of  Christophe  Momet,  Commandant  of  Port  au 
Prince.  Formidable  as  his  army  was,  the  Officer  who  commanded  for 
Rigaud,  was  afraid  to  attack  Laplume  openly.  He,  therefore,  had  Re- 
course to  Stratagem.  The  Commander  of  the  national  Guard,  who  was 
a Mullattoe  in  the  Interest  of  Rigaud,  and  deserted  from  Petit  Goave 
on  the  first  Appearance  of  his  Friends,  but  afterwards  affected  to  be 
sensible  of  his  Error,  and  solicited  Permission  to  return  to  his  Duty. 
Laplume  very  imprudently  consented  to  it,  and  suffered  h\m  and  the 
Troop  that  had  deserted  with  him,  to  come  back  to  Petit  Goave.  Being 
in  concert  wt:  the  700  Men  who  had  been  corrupted  by  Christophe 
Alomet  their  Commander,  and  Pierre  Louis  Alason  their  Leiutenant 
Colonel  (both  Traitors,  who  have  been  since  arrested  and  imprisoned) 
they  took  Possession  of  the  Town  in  the  Night,  and  murdered  every 
Person  they  could  find,  without  respect  to  Age  or  Sex.  Laplume  nar- 
rowly escaped  being  taken  Prisoner.  Some  of  the  wretched  Fugitives 
have  arrived  here  in  Canoes,  and  give  a horrid  Account  of  the  Barbarity 
of  these  bloody  Monsters.  Since  this  Affair  Laplume  made  an  unex- 
pected Sally  from  Leogane,  in  two  Columns,  routed  Rigaud's  Troops, 
retook  grand  Goave,  and  drove  them  as  far  as  Tapi  on,  a Mountain  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Petit  Goave.  Nothing  more  has  yet  been  done. 
ToussainPs  Position  is  very  strong.  Acul  and  Leogane  are  impreg- 
nable by  any  Force  that  Rigaud  can  bring  against  them,  and  as  soon 
as  the  black  Troops  receive  a Supply  of  Provisions  and  Stores  they  will 
push  on  to  retake  Petit  Goave.  The  whole  Force  that  Rigaud  can 
bring  into  the  Field  is  5500  Men,  and  with  these  he  has  a large  Extent 
of  Coast  to  defend;  while  Toussaint  can  easily  embody  four  Times  the 
Number.  It  is  reported  that  Jackamel  has  been  taken  by  a Party  of 
Toussaint’s  Troops  under  the  Command  of  General  La  Fortune,  and 
Mademoiselle,  and  that  Bauvais^*  has  escaped  to  St:  Thomas,  but  this 
Wants  Confirmation.  A great  Number  of  Mullattoes  have  been  taken 
up  and  imprisoned  in  this  Village  and  other  Parts  of  the  Colony.  The 
strictest  Vigilance  is  observed  in  the  Police  thro’  the  whole  Country, 
and  great  Care  taken  to  arrest  all  suspected  Persons.  This  is  the  actual 
State  of  Things. 

The  Causes  that  have  brought  on  this  Contest  are  partly  detailed  in 
the  Letters  of  Toussaint  and  the  Agent  which  I enclose,  and  may  be 
partly  attributed  to  the  Jealousy  which  naturally  exists  between  two 

^^“Notwithstanding  the  favourable  Terms  in  which  Toussaint  speaks  of 
Bauvais  in  the  pointed  Letter  I enclose  you  he  has  since  discover’d  him  to  be  a 
Traitor  and  devoted  to  Rigaud.”  (Note  in  original.) 
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rival  Chiefs,  whose  Theatre  of  Acting  is  limited.  The  one  proud,, 
haughty  and  cruel,  and  agitated  by  a restless  Ambition,  views  with  Im- 
patience a Negro  at  the  Head  of  Affairs  and  in  Possession  of  that 
Power,  which  he  thinks  is  due  alone  to  his  superior  Talents.  The  other 
more  mild  and  humane  thinks  that  the  Interests  of  human  Nature  require 
this  Man  to  be  deposed,  and  that  the  Authority  he  himself  possesses  is. 
justly  merited  by  the  Services  he  has  render’d  the  Colony.  Both  wish 
to  reign,  but  by  different  means,  and  with  different  Views.  Rigaud 
would  deluge  the  Country  with  Blood  to  accomplish  this  favourite  Point, 
and  slaughter  indiscriminately  whites,  blacks,  and  even  the  leading  Chiefs 
of  his  own  Colour.  The  Acquisition  of  Power,  with  him,  is  only  desir- 
able because  it  would  enable  him  to  indulge,  without  Restraint,  his  cruel 
and  sanguinary  Passions.  Toussaint,  on  the  contrary,  is  desirous  of 
being  confirmed  in  his  Authority  by  the  united  Efforts  of  all  the  Inhabi- 
tants, whose  Freind  and  Protector  he  wishes  to  be  consider’d,  and,  I am 
convinced,  were  his  Power  uncontroled  he  wd : exercise  it  in  protecting 
Commerce,  encouraging  Agriculture  and  establishing  useful  Regulations- 
for  the  internal  Government  of  the  Colony. — ’Tho’  the  Dissension  be- 
tween these  Chiefs  is  of  an  old  Date,  and  Rigaud  has  been  long  making 
Preparations  to  force  the  supreme  Command  from  the  Hands  of  Tous- 
saint, yet  I do  not  imagine  that  the  Explosion  would  have  taken  place 
so  soon,  had  it  not  been  for  the  Circumstances  that  have  recently 
occurred.  The  Publication  of  Gen:  Maitland’s  Treaty  at  the  Mole,  and 
the  many  injudicious  Paragraphs  that  were  inserted  in  the  english 
Papers  gave  an  Air  of  Plausibility  to  a Tale,  which  Rigaud  studiously 
propagated,  that  the  Colony  of  St:  Domingo  was  to  be  sold  to  the  british 
Government,  and  once  more  brought  under  the  Yoke  of  Slavery.  But 
when  the  Camilla  appeared  off  the  Cape  and  British  Officers  were  seen 
landing  in  their  Uniform,  even  the  Freinds  of  Toussaint  were  stagger’d. 
Nor  was  the  Story  less  confirmed,  in  Appearance,  when  the  Frigate 
touched  at  the  Mole,  and  anchor’d  at  Gonaives  for  several  Days.  The 
secret  Conferences  of  Gen:  Maitland  with  Toussaint  at  Decataux,  ex- 
cited Suspicions  in  the  Minds  of  the  Cultivators,  and  added  a Force  to 
the  Insinuations  of  his  Enemies,  which  all  the  Efforts  of  his  Freinds 
were  unable  to  resist.  Rigaud  triumphantly  appeals  to  these  Facts  in 
a Declamation  he  lately  published  against  Toussaint.  Mutiny,  Desertion 
and  Treachery  were  the  immediate  Effects  of  Rigaud’s  Intrigues  and 
Toussaint’s  unsuspicious  Conduct.  Several  Bodys  of  his  Troops  deserted 
to  the  South,  and  a few  subaltern  Officers,  whom  he  thought  strongly 
attached  to  him,  went  off  to  his  Rival.  By  vigorous  and  decided  Meas- 
ures, however,  he  quieted  these  Disturbances,  and  every  Thing  was- 
reduced  to  order  when  the  Camilla  again  made  her  Appearance  at 
L’Arcahaye,  where  she  has  continued  from  the  nth:  Inst:  until  this 
Day.  The  same  Suspicions,  the  same  Intrigues  of  his  Enemies  have 
been  renewed,  and  ’tho’  I beleive  Toussaint  will  again  suppress  them,  yet 
you  would  scarcely  credit  the  Mischief  that  has  been  done.  This  last 
Visit  has  thrown  many  Obstacles  in  the  Way  of  Gen:  Maitland’s  Nego- 
ciation,  and  prevented  Toussaint  from  doing  many  things  which  he  was 
well  inclined  to  do,  but  which  the  critical  Situation  of  his  Affairs  would 
not  admit  of.  It  has  thrown  an  effectual  Bar  in  the  Way  of  Col: 
Grant’s  Agency,  and  may  perhaps  ])revent  any  other  Person  from  being 
received.  My  Efforts  in  favour  of  the  british  Interests  will  become  more 
difficult,  and  my  Situation  be  rendered  more  unpleasant.  You  may  be 
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assured,  however,  Sir,  that  I shall  not  omit  any  Thing  that  lays  in  my 
Power  to  promote  the  joint  Interests  of  both  Countries. 

With  respect  to  the  Issue  of  the  Contest  between  Toussaint  and 
Rigaud,  I own  I am  not  apprehensive.  As  far  as  I can  judge,  (and 
I have  taken  much  pains  to  acquire  Information,  not  only  f^rom  my 
own  Observation,  but  also  from  the  Report  of  others)  as  soon  as  the 
former  has  furnished  his  Army  with  what  it  wants  and  taken  the 
Field,  the  latter  must  yield.  Toussaint  runs  no  Risk  from  open  Force. 
He  is  too  powerful.  His  only  Danger  is  from  internal  Treason;  but 
as  he  is  now  on  his  guard,  and  has  taken  every  necessary  Precaution 
to  prevent  it,  I beleive  he  is  tolerably  safe,  even  from  that  Hazard. 

It  will  readily  occur  to  you.  Sir,  that  if  Toussaint  should  prove 
unsuccessful,  all  the  Arrangements  we  have  made  respecting  Com- 
merce must  fall  to  the  Ground.  The  most  solemn  Treaty  would  have 
little  Weight  with  a Man  of  Rigaud’s  capricious  and  tyrannical  Tem- 
l)er.  This  Circumstance  points  out  the  absolute  Necessity  of  support- 
ing Toussaint  by  every  legal  Measure,  and  it  was  this  which  induced 
me  to  consent  to  the  small  temporary  Supply  which  he  is  to  receive 
from  Jamaica.  I hope  it  will  come  in  Time  to  serve  him  until  the 
Ports  are  open’d,  which  I have  given  him  every  Reason  to  beleive 
would  be  done  on  the  Day  appointed.  I beg  Leave  here  to  repeat 
what  I have  already  hinted  in  all  my  Letters,  that  it  might  be  prudent 
to  direct  some  of  the  American  Ships  of  War  to  cruise  on  the  south 
Side  of  the  Island,  and  about  Jeremie,  in  order  that  they  might  co- 
operate with  the  British  in  cutting  of  all  Supplies  of  Provision  and 
Ammunition. 

I am  sorry  to  inform  you  that  the  present  civil  War  will  have  a 
considerable  Influence  on  the  Agriculture  of  this  Island,  and  diminish 
the  Exports  of  the  present  Year  not  a little.  The  Cultivators  began 
to  be  industrious,  and  the  Expectation  of  selling  their  Produce,  made 
them  labour  with  alacrity ; but  a great  many  of  them  have  of  late 
been  drafted  for  the  Army.  Alost  of  the  Horses,  Mules,  Oxen  and 
Carts  belonging  to  the  different  Plantations  have  also  been  put  in 
Requisition.  The  Proprietors  of  Estates,  therefore,  can  neither  bring 
in  the  Produce  which  is  already  prepared  for  Market,  nor  prepare 
more.  It  is  estimated  that  in  the  Quarter  of  Jeremie  there  is  still 
10  Millions  of  Coffee  not  exported.  At  petit  and  grand  Goave,  Mira- 
guan,  and  Leogane  there  is  also  a large  Quantity.  All  this  will  be 
lost  to  the  commercial  World  while  the  War  lasts.  Under  the  old 
System  the  District  of  L’Arcahaye  made  annually  30  Millions  of 
Sugar.  During  the  Residence  of  the  british  it  exported  24  Millions. 
This  Year  it  has  a Prospect  of  making  7 Millions.  What  it  will 
actually  make,  it  is  impossible  to  ascertain,  as  many  of  the  Planters 
are  obliged  to  cease  grinding,  and  there  is  an  entire  Stop  put  to 
Labour.  What  I have  said  of  the  Places  above  mention’d  applies 
equally  well  to  the  other  Ports  of  the  Island.  They  have  all  severely 
felt  the  Calamities  attendant  upon  the  present  Contest. 

I have  just  been  informed  that  the  Sprightly  has  made  her  Ap- 
pearance, and  that  it  will  be  necessary  to  send  off  my  Letters.  I beg 
Leave  to  send  you  a Letter  which  I have  just  received  from  Gen:  Mait- 
land, and  which  announces  his  Departure  for  England.  Should  any 
Accident  prevent  the  Cutter  from  sailing  immediately  I will  enclose  you 
also  a Copy  of  his  Instructions  to  Col : Grant.  They  will  shew  you 
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that  the  Views  of  Great  Britain  are  exactly  similar  to  those  of  the 
united  States  respecting  this  Colony.  I remain  Dr : Sir 

With  great  Esteem  and  Respect 

Your  most  obed  : Servt : 

Edward  Stevens 

Timothy  Pickering  Esqr.  ' 
etc  : etc  : etc  : 

[Endorsed:]  Dr.  Edwd.  Stevens 
L’Arcahaye  June  24.  1799. 
reed.  Sept.  4th. 

W.  Toussaint  Louverture  to  President  John  Adams,  August  14, 

1799. 

Libcrfc.  Egalitc. 

All  Port  de  Paix,  le  27  Thermidor 

an  7 de  la  Republique  franqaise  une  et  indivisible. 

Toussaint  Louverture, 

General  en  chef  de  TArmee  de  Saint-Domingue, 

A Monsieur  John  Adams, 

President  des  Etats-unis  de  I’Amerique. 

Monsieur  Ic  President, 

Monsieur  Edward  Stevens  m’a  Communique  la  lettre  que  vous  lui 
avez  ecrite  relativement  aux  mesures  que  vous  avez  prises  par  votre 
Proclamation;  Je  n’ai  pu  voir  sans  plaisir,  votre  attention  a les  mesures 
sur  les  convenances  et  les  localites  d’un  Pays  que  vous  ne  prevoyiez  pour 
devoir  etre  si-tot  expose  aux  fureurs  de  la  Guerre-civile. 

Rigaud  qui  Commandait  sous  mes  ordres  le  Departement  du  Sud  de 
St.  Domingue  pour  satisfaire  son  orgueil  et  son  ambition,  vient  de  lever 
I'Etendard  de  la  Revolte  contre  son  chef  legitime,  contre  I’autorite 
nationale.  Secouant  partout  les  Brandons  de  la  Discorde,  il  a allume  la 
guerre  civile  dans  son  propre  Pays.  II  a commence  ses  hostilites  par  la 
surprise  des  Grand  et  Petit  Goave,  et  I’assassinat  des  Blancs  qu’il  y 
trouva  fut  le  prelude  de  ses  forfaits.  Cette  Conduite  criminelle  et 
attroce  forqa  I’agent  du  Gouvernement  a le  declarer  rebelle,  a le  mettre 
hors  de  la  loi,  et  a requerir  la  force  pour  la  punir  de  ses  attentats.  Je 
dirigiai  en  consecpience  la  force  armee  de  St.  Domingue  sur  le  Departe- 
ment du  Sud:  Mais  le  machiavelisme  de  ce  rebelle  qui  sc  preparait  de- 
puis  longtems  a rexecution  de  son  Projet  infamc,  avait  fait  germer  dans 
le  nord  et  dans  I'ouest  ses  Principes'  de  Destruction;  et  alors  qu’a  la 
tete  de  I’annee  sous  mes  ordres,  Je  reprenais  le  Grand  Goave,  et  me 
desj)osais  a poursuivre  les  rebclles  jusciu’aux  Extremites  du  Sud,  les 
homines  de  couleur  dans  tons  les  quartiers  du  nord  et  de  I’ouest  or- 
ganisant  partout  la  Revolte,  comjiloterent  contre  la  surete  publique, 
chacun  dans  leurs  quartiers  respectifs.  Le  Mole  fut  le  iiremier  a 
declarer  sa  revolte.  J’accouru  aussitot  ])our  I'arracher  aux  Rebelles; 
et  mon  jiassage  a St.  Marc,  aux  Gonaives  y detourna  le  meme  malheur. 
Un  Jour  plus  tard  ces  deux  Endroits  succombaient  sous  les  efforts  des 
Conspirateurs.  h'orce  par  ces  Incidens  de  ralentir  ma  marche  sur  le 
mole,  Je  ne  pus  y arriver  assez-tdt  pour  empechcr  la  jiropagation  de 
cette  Insurection  (jui  devait  etre  generale.  h'dle  gagne  le  Jean  rabel  et  la 
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Dependance  du  Port  de  Paix  dont  la  ville  cernee  de  toute  part  ne  lais- 
sait  plus  a son  brave  commandant  que  la  resolution  de  s’ensevelir  sous 
ses  mines  plutot  que  de  trahir  ses  devoirs  en  se  rendant  a des  Brigands. 
Instruit  du  Danger  de  cette  ville,  Je  courus  la  s’egager.  En  effet,  mon 
arrivee  intimida  les  Rebelles  qui  se  replierent  a Jean  rabel  ou,  converts 
de  leurs  fortifications,  ils  attendent  les  troupes  que  Je  fais  venir  pour  les 
reduire. 

De  tons  les  moyens  coercitifs  que  Je  peux  employer  pour  comprimer 
la  criminelle  audace  du  Rebelle  Rigaud  et  des  Sectateurs  de  son  revolte, 
Je  ne  puis  faire  usage  que  de  ceux  que  m’offre  la  nature  du  Pays;  mais 
il  en  est  de  bien  puissamment  repressifs  qui  me  manquent,  ce  sont  ceux 
qu’offre  la  mer.  Sans  Marine,  les  forbans  du  Sud  qui  infestent  nos 
Cotes,  pillent  et  assaissinent  impunement  franc;ais  et  Etrangers  qu’ils 
rencontrent,  et  se  portent  a des  Exces  qui  outragent  le  ciel  et  la  Terre. 
Ils  renforcent  avec  leurs  Barges  les  Places  rebelles  du  Nord  sans  que 
Je  puisse  y mettre  obstacle,  par  le  defaut  de  Batimens  propres  a donner 
la  chasse  a ces  forbans.  C’est  pour  mettre  un  terme  a leur  piraterie, 
pendant  que  Je  m’occuperai  a les  reduire  par  terre  par  la  force  des 
armes,  que,  confiant  dans  votre  loyaute,  dans  vos  principes  de  Justice, 
Je  vous  fais  la  demande  de  quelques  Batimens  armes  en  guerre  qui 
puissent  remplir  I’objet  propose.  En  acquiesqant  a ma  demande  vous 
aurez  la  gloire  d’avoir  concouru  et  fait  concourir  votre  nation  a I’Ex- 
tinction  d’une  Rebellion  odieuse  aux  yeux  de  tons  les  Gouvernemens  de 
la  Terre. 

C’est  pen  que  par  votre  Proclamation  vous  ayez  defendu  Tentree 
des  Batimens  de  votre  nation  dans  les  Ports  de  St.  Domingue  autres  que 
le  Cap  et  le  Port  Republicain,  cette  mesure  se  trouvera  sans  effet,  si 
vous  n’obligez  a son  execution  par  une  force  coercitive  quelconque, 
ainsi  en  adherant  a la  demande  que  Je  vous  fais  de  quelques  Batimens 
de  Guerre,  vous  reprimez  une  Rebellion,  qu’il  est  de  ITnteret  de  tons 
les  Gouvernemens  d’etouffer,  et  vous  faites  executer  les  propres  volontes 
du  Governement  dont  vous  etes  I’organe. 

C’est  dans  I’Espoir  de  vous  voir  adherer  a ma  Demande  que  Je  vous 
renouvelle  Tassurance  de  mon  Estime  et  de  ma  Veneration  particuliere 
ainsi  que  de  tous  les  autres  Sentimens  que  vous  m’avez  inspires,  et  avec 
les  quels  J’ai  rhonneur  d’etre  respectueusement 

iMonsieur  le  President,  Votre  tres  humble  et 

tres  obeissant  Serviteur, 
Toussaint  Louverture. 

VII.  Stevens  to  Pickering. 

Cap  FRANqois  Sep:  30th:  1799. 

Dear  Sir 

Before  my  Departure  from  Philadelphia  I had  the  Honor  of  com- 
municating to  you  the  Intention  of  the  Executive  Directory  to  invade 
the  Island  of  Jamaica  and  the  southern  States  of  America.  The  Exe- 
cution of  this  Plan  was  entrusted  to  Gen : Hedouville  and  met  with 
his  most  ardent  Approbation  but  his  sudden  and  unexpected  Rupture 
with  Toussaint  did  not  allow  him  Time  to  accomplish  it.  Since  his 
Return  to  France  the  Order  for  the  Attack  of  the  former  has  been  re- 
newed and  so  determined  is  the  french  Government  on  the  Invasion 
that  every  successive  Courier  from  France  has  brought  out  a Copy  of 
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the  Plan;  and  the  most  pressing  Solicitations  to  carry  it  into  immediate 
Effect. 

During  my  Conferences  with  General  Maitland  I deemed  this  Matter 
of  so  much  Importance  that  I did  not  hesitate  to  communicate  it  to 
him.  I also  wrote  him  on  the  Subject,  a Copy  of  which  Letter  I trans- 
mitted to  you.  Ever  since  he  left  this  Colony  I have  been  endeavoring 
to  obtain  a Copy  of  the  Plan  but  it  is  only  within  these  few  Days  that 

I have  been  able  to  succeed.  While  T 1 was  in  Town  several 

Schemes  were  presented  to  him  by  a Mullatto  General  of  Brigade 
called  Martial  Bcssc  who  has  been  sent  out  by  the  Directory  for  the 
express  Purpose  of  commanding  the  Expedition.  Of  all  these  I ob- 
tained Copies.  Some  of  the  most  important  I now  have  the  Honor  of 
enclosing  to  you  as  also  a Plan  which  was  presented  by  Sas  Portas  a 
Jew  who  for  several  Years  carried  on  a contraband  Trade  between  St: 
lago  de  Cuba  and  Port  Antonio  in  Jamaica  and  who  seems  perfectly 
acquainted  with  the  Strength  and  local  Situation  of  the  latter  Island. 
The  Copies  I send  you  contain  the  Essence  of  this  Scheme.  The  other 
Papers  which  are  still  in  my  Possession  are  only  Repetitions  of  these. 
They  consist  of  a Plan  offered  by  one  Dubuisson  an  emigrant  Officer 
who  was  in  the  English  Service  while  they  were  in  Possession  of  the 
western  Parts  of  this  Colony  and  who  to  shew  his  Gratitude  for  the 
Kindness  they  at  that  Time  shewed  him  has  very  generously  offered  to 
assist  in  an  Expedition  for  laying  waste  by  Fire  and  Sword  one  of  their 
richest  and  most  flourishing  Possessions.  I have  also  an  additional  Plan 
presented  by  Martial  Besse  which  is  only  an  Amplification  of  that  pro- 
jected by  Sasportas.  He  has  accompanied  it  with  separate  Letters  of 
Instruction  to  Dubuisson  and  Sasportas  which  contain  nothing  but 
what  is  mentioned  in  his  two  Plans. 

I shall  make  no  Comments  on  this  diabolical  Attempt  to  extend  the 
destructive  Influence  of  french  Principles  and  to  add  another  Million 
to  those  which  already  crouch  under  the  Iron  Sceptre  of  modern 
Liberty,  and  Equality.  A bare  Perusal  of  it  will  sufficiently  point  out 
the  evil  Consequences  which  would  ensue  could  it  be  accomplished.  I 
have  thought  it  of  such  Moment  that  Lord  Balcarras  and  Admiral  Sir 
Hyde  Parker  should  be  acquainted  with  it  that  I have  given  Mr : 
Charles  Douglass  the  British  Agent  a Copy  of  the  Plan  and  advised 
him  strongly  to  go  down  to  Jamaica  to  confer  with  the  Heads  of  the 
Government  and  take  effectual  Measures  to  counteract  it.  He  will 
leave  this  in  a few  Days  and  as  soon  as  I know  the  Result  of  his  Con- 
ference I shall  lose  no  Time  in  communicating  it  to  you. 

Wild  and  impracticable  as  this  Scheme  of  Invasion  may  appear  in 
the  actual  State  of  this  Colony  it  is  astonishing  with  what  Ardour  the 
Particular  Agent  seems  to  urge  it.  Without  Troops,  Arms,  Ammuni- 
tion, Clothing  or  any  of  the  Essentials  requisite  for  raising  or  equip- 
ping an  Army  he  strains  every  Nerve  and  has  sent  his  Emissaries  to 
Curacoa,  St.  Thomas  and  Guadaloupe  to  furnish  him  with  the  Means 
of  effecting  his  Purpose.  Toussaint  on  the  other  Hand  is  determined 
that  the  Invasion  shall  not  take  Place.  He  appears  to  encourage  it  that 
he  may  the  more  certainly  prevent  it.  He  has  refused  to  furnish 
Troops  urging  as  a Plea  that  the  War  in  the  South  requires  every  Man 
that  can  be  raised.  His  confidential  Officers  are  of  the  same  Opinion 
with  him  and  are  altogether  opposed  to  this  Expedition.  They  have  too 
much  Penetration  not  to  perceive  that  the  Jamaica  Invasion  is  a conn- 
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terpart  of  the  Egyptian  Expedition  and  that  were  they  to  quit  St : 
Domingo  there  is  little  Chance  that  they  would  ever  return  to  it.  It 

was  T 1 who  furnished  me  with  the  Plans  and  he  at  the  same  Time 

entreated  me  to  counteract  the  Agent's  Operations  by  every  possible 
Means.  Having  intimated  to  me  that  it  was  projected  to  take  up  Amer- 
ican \"essels  to  transport  the  Troops  which  might  be  raised  to  Jamaica 
I thought  it  best  in  Conjunction  with  ^Iv : Douglass  to  refuse  any  fur- 
ther Passports  to  such  \Tssels  belonging  to  the  U.  States  as  might  in 
future  apply  for  Permission  to  go  down  to  that  Island.  This  we 
thought  the  most  effectual  Method  to  prevent  a mercenary  Captain 
from  carrying  down  intriguing  Persons  or  armed  !Men  who  might  do 
a iMischief  which  could  not  easily  be  remedied  and  in  which  the  Agents 
of  the  U.  States  might  be  implicated  without  their  Knowledge  or  In- 
tention. I the  more  readily  consented  to  this  temporary  Suspension  of 
Passports  as  the  Instant  the  Circumstance  is  known  in  America  it  will 
cease  to  be  an  Inconvenience.  \ essels  will  then  go  direct  to  Jamaica 
and  the  Trade  suffer  no  Interruption. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  penetrate  the  ^Motives  which  have  induced  the 
Directory  to  urge  the  Invasion  of  Jamaica  at  the  present  iMoment. 
Either  T 1 and  his  Army  will  succeed  or  not  if  they  make  the  At- 

tempt. Success  would  forever  separate  from  Great  Britain  one  of  her 
most  valuable  Colonies  and  diminish  her  Resources.  Should  they  fail 
they  will  fall  Victims  to  their  Rashness  and  Presumption  or  like  Buona- 
parte and  his  Army  cease  to  be  Objects  of  Dread  or  Jealousy  to  the 
Government  of  Erance.  The  old  System  might  then  be  restored  in  St: 
Domingo  and  Slavery  reestablished. 

The  coloured  People  both  here  and  in  Prance  seem  to  be  well 
acquainted  with  the  Designs  of  the  Directory.  The  Ex  Commissary 
Raimond  in  one  of  his  Letters  to  Christophe'^  relates  the  Intention  of 
the  Government  to  invade  Jamaica,  unveils  the  insidious  Tendency  of 
this  Expedition  and  points  out  it’s  destructive  Consequences  to  the 
Liberty  of  the  Blacks  in  St:  Domingo.  He  tells  him  in  plain  Terms  that 

the  Directory  wish  by  these  iMeans  to  get  rid  of  T 1,  his  principal 

Officers  and  his  Army.  He  earnestly  entreats  him  not  to  fall  unwarily 
into  the  Snare  but  to  be  content  with  the  Liberty  that  has  been  estab- 
lished in  St : Domingo  without  attemping  to  extend  it  to  the  neighbour- 
ing Colonies.  This  Advice  I am  convinced  will  be  strictly  adhered  to 
and  I am  firmly  of  Opinion  that  if  ever  an  Expedition  against  Jamaica 
should  take  place  it  will  be  without  the  Approbation  or  Concurrence 
of  the  leading  Blacks.  Christophe  has  had  some  severe  Discussions 
with  the  Agent  on  this  Subject  and  the  latter  seems  now  to  place  his 
principal  Dependance  on  the  Exertions  of  Martial  Bcssc.  That  this 
]\Ian  should  be  seriously  inclined  to  further  the  \dews  of  the  Directory 
is  not  surprising.  Here  he  is  nothing.  In  Jamaica  he  would  be  the 
Leader  of  the  exterminating  Band  and  if  his  Efforts  were  crowned 
with  Success  might  ultimately  make  a conspicuous  Eigure  in  the  Revolu- 
tion of  that  Island.  He  was  originally  born  free.  At  the  Commence- 
ment of  the  Dispute  between  the  Whites  and  coloured  People  in  St: 
Domingo  he  was  a Surgeon’s  iMate  in  a marching  Regiment.  Taking 
Part  with  his  Brethren  he  pass’d  thro  a great  Wriety  of  Characters 
until  the  iMullattoes  finally  established  their  Rights  and  were  admitted 

^ The  lieutenant  of  Toussaint  who  was  afterward.  1807-1811,  president,  and, 
1811-1820,  king  of  Hayti. 
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to  a Participation  of  Privileges  with  the  Whites.  He  was  then  ap- 
pointed Commandant  of  Jackamel  and  it's  Dependencies  where  he  ex- 
hibited Marks  of  a sanguinary  Disposition.  From  thence  he  went  to 
France.  Having  neither  Property  nor  Employment  he  proposed  the 
Plan  I have  mentioned  and  came  out  lately  to  carry  it  into  Execution. 

In  my  next  I shall  give  you  a farther  account  of  the  Preparations 
for  this  Expedition.  I shall  watch  it  with  Attention  and  my  Exertions 
shall  not  be  wanting  to  counteract  and  if  possible  to  render  it  alto- 
gether abortive. 

In  the  mean  Time  I must  beg  the  favor  of  you  to  consider  the  Plans 
I transmit  you  as  a confidential  Communication.  It’s  Publicity  might 

commit  T 1 and  in  future  deprive  me  of  that  Information  which  is 

essentially  necessary  to  render  the  commercial  Intercourse  of  Great 
Britain  and  America  with  this  Colony  at  once  safe,  lucrative  and  per- 
manent. 

I have  the  Honor  to  be  with  the  greatest  Respect  and  Esteem, 

Dear  Sir 

Your  most  Obed  : Servt : 

Edward  Stevens 

The  Hon : T.  Pickering 
etc  : etc  : etc : 

[Endorsed:]  Confidential,  Edwd.  Stevens  Esqr. 

Sept.  30.  1799.  reed.  Deer.  17. 

French  plan  to  invade  Jamaica. 

VHI.  Stevens  to  Pickering. 

Cap  fran(^ois  Oct:  26th:  1799. 

Dear  Sir 

By  the  Ship  Ocean  Cap:  Reynolds,  who  will  sail  from  Gonaives  for 
New- York  in  a few  Days,  I have  written  you  very  fully  respecting  the 
Occurrences  in  this  Colony  since  my  last  Dispatches,  and  transmitted 
you  some  very  important  Inclosures.  'Tho'  this  Ship  has  been  detained 
longer  than  I expected,  I do  not  think  it  proper  to  withdraw  my  Dis- 
patches from  her,  as  being  strongly  armed  she  affords  more  Security  to 
them  than  any  of  the  Vessels  that  have  lately  sailed  from  this.  I,  there- 
fore, beg  Leave  to  refer  you  to  them. 

It  is  with  Pleasure  I can  inform  you  that  every  Thing  continues  to 
be  tranquil  from  Monte-Christi  to  Leogane.  Great  Preparations  are 
now  making  by  Gen:  Toussaint  to  attack  Rigaud  in  every  Part  of  the 
South.  His  Army  amounts  to  55.000  Men,  of  which  30,000  are  of  the 
Line,  and  w'ell  disciplined.  The  Remainder  are  Militia.  CJiristophe,. 
the  Commandant  of  this  Arrondissement,  will  command  one  Column  of 
the  Army,  and  Dessalincs^''  the  other.  The  first  will  march  against  Aux 
Cayes;  and  the  latter  atteni])t  the  Conquest  of  jeremie  and  it’s  Depen- 
dencies. The  Munici])ality  of  Jackamel  lately  sent  a Deputation  to  the 
Agent  and  General  in  Chief  requesting  Permission  to  remain  neuter 
until  the  Conclusion  of  the  War.  This  was  refused,  and  they  were 
ordered  in  the  most  ])eremj)tory  Terms  to  consider  themselves  as  sub- 
ject to  the  Jurisdiction  of  d'oussaint  and  to  deliver  up  that  District  to 
General  La  1^'ortune,  who  lias  been  sent  with  a strong  Detachment  to 

The  lieutenant  of  Toussaint  who  was  afterward,  1804-1806,  emperor  of 

Hayti. 
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take  Possession  of  it.  This  Injunction  will  be  complied  with,  particu- 
larly since  the  Escape  of  Beauvais  to  Curaqoa,  as  he  has  left  behind 
him  no  Chief  of  Talent  or  Courage  sufficient  to  make  much  Resistance. 
I have  very  little  Doubt,  therefore,  from  the  actual  Position  of  Things 
here  that  the  War  will  soon  terminate,  and  that  the  Event  will  be  favour- 
able to  Toussaint. 

General  Moyse”^  supersedes  Christo phe  in  the  Command  of  the  Cape. 
I could  rather  have  wished  that  this  Change  had  not  taken  Place. 
Who’  the  former  is  a Man  of  Energy  and  Decision,  and  I have  always 
been  upon  the  best  Terms  with  him;  yet  I think  he  wants  the  Coolness 
and  Good  sense  of  the  latter,  from  whom  I have  been  long  accustomed 
to  obtain  every  Thing  I wished.  This  Alteration  can,  however,  produce 
no  ill  Effect,  as  Toussaint  himself  means  to  reside  here  until  the  Con- 
clusion of  the  War.  His  Presence  is  absolutely  necessary  to  counteract 
the  political  Enthusiasm  of  the  Agent,^®  and  to  make  him  act  and  write 
as  he  wishes. 

General  Kerverseau  has  been  lately  superceded  at  Santo  Domingo, 
and  Chanlat  sent  to  replace  him."*’  The  Agent  has  formed  a secret  Plan 
to  take  Possession  of  the  Spanish  Part  of  this  Colony  by  means  of  this 
Minion]  but  Toussaint  has  penetrated  his  Design,  and  intends  to  antici- 
pate him.  Of  this  I shall  write  you  more  at  large  in  my  next. 

Several  Attempts  have  been  made  by  the  Agent  and  Administration 
of  this  Place  to  renew  the  Abuses  respecting  the  Neutrals,  but  they 
have  been,  hitherto,  foiled.  During  Toussaint’s  last  Visit  to  this  City 
he  took  the  most  decided  Steps  to  protect  and  encourage  the  Commerce 
of  America,  and  I am  convinced,  in  a short  Time,  that  Things  will  be 
placed  on  the  most  favourable  Footing.  Two  of  the  most  troublesome 
Administrators  will  be  removed,  and  others  of  more  Integrity  put  in 
their  Place.  More  Punctuality  in  future  will  be  observed  in  paying  the 
Debts  contracted  by  the  Government.  The  existing  Duties  will  be 
lessen’d  and  a Drawback  established  on  all  Articles  of  foreign  Manu- 
facture that  may  be  re-exported.  I have  been,  for  some  Time,  endeavor- 
ing to  accomplish  so  desireable  a Regulation,  and  hope,  in  a few  Days, 
to  see  it  compleatly  effected. 

I have  the  most  perfect  Confidence  in  the  Attachment  of  Toussaint 
to  the  Government  of  the  U.  S.  and  in  his  sincere  Desire  to  establish  a 
beneficial  and  permanent  Commerce  between  the  two  Countries. 

As  to  the  Property  and  Persons  of  American  Citizens  I consider 
them  as  perfectly  secure.  Nor  do  I apprehend  any  Change  in  this  Par- 
ticular. The  Situation  of  the  french  Inhabitants  is  indeed  unpleasant, 
but  there  is  no  Instance  where  a Stranger  has  been  injured  or  oppress’d. 

The  Boston,  the  General  Green  and  the  Norfolk  have  been  cruizing 
for  some  Time  in  this  Neighbourhood,  and  have  been  lately  joined  by 
the  Constitution.  There  has,  however,  been  no  french  Privateer  in 
these  Seas  since  my  arrival.  They  keep  generally  farther  to  the  North- 
ward, and  have  intercepted  several  American  Vessels  bound  for  differ- 
ent Ports  in  the  W.  Indies.  All  those  that  have  been  brought  into  the 
Harbours  under  the  Jurisdiction  of  Gen:  Toussaint,  have  been  instantly 
released. 

^Nephew  and  lieutenant  of  Toussaint,  executed  by  him  in  i8oi. 

Roume. 

As  agent  of  the  French  Republic  in  the  portion  of  the  island  hitherto 
Spanish. 


Toussaint  Loiivertm'e  and  Edward  Stevens 
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Our  armed  Vessels  that  have  been  at  the  Cape  have  met  with  a very 
cordial  Reception,  and  have  been  treated  with  the  utmost  Respect  and 
Attention. 

I shall  expect  to  have  your  Instructions,  Sir,  on  several  important 
Matters  that  I have  submitted  to  your  Consideration,  and  respecting 
which  I feel  myself  a little  embarrass’d  how  to  act. 

I have  the  Honor  to  be  with  the  highest  Respect  and  Esteem, 

Dear  Sir 

Your  most  obed:  Servt 
Edward  Stevens 

The  Hon:  Timothy  Pickering 
etc:  etc:  etc: 

[Endorsed:]  Dr.  Stevens 

Cape  Francais  Oct.  26,  1799. 

IX.  Stevens  to  Pickering. 

Cap  FRANCOIS  Dec:  3rd:  1799. 

Dear  Sir 

Since  my  Dispatches  by  the  Ocean  the  Affairs  of  this  Colony  have 
continued  stationary.  The  Armies  of  Toussaint  and  Rigaud  have  re- 
mained in  a State  of  Inaction,  until  within  these  10  Days,  when  Com- 
mandant Christophe,  at  the  Head  of  one  Column  of  the  Army,  consist- 
ing of  6000  Men,  marched  from  Leogane  against  Jackamel  and  it’s 
Dependencies.  At  the  same  Time  Toussaint  sent  all  his  armed  Vessels 
round  to  blockade  it  by  Sea,  so  that  this  important  District  of  the  South 
is,  by  this  Time,  compleatly  invested  and  perhaps  taken.  General  Des- 
salines  has  marched  with  another  Column  consisting  of  an  equal  Number 
against  grand  and  petit  Goave,  where  Rigaud  commands  in  person. 
These  sudden  and  vigorous  Movements  have  induced  Rigaud  to  make 
Overtures  of  Peace;  but  whether  his  Sincerity  is  doubted,  or  Toussaint 
thinks  he  can  soon  force  him  to  surrender,  his  Proposals  have  not  been 
listened  to.  The  most  unremitting  Efforts  are,  on  the  contrary,  used 
for  carrying  on  the  War,  and  terminating  this  destructive  Contest  by 
one  bold  and  decisive  Stroke.  For  my  Part  I never  had  a Doubt  of 
the  Issue,  and  am  now  more  than  ever  confirmed  in  the  Opinion  that  it 
must  terminate  in  Favour  of  Toussaint.  I must,  therefore,  submit  it  to 
your  Considerations,  Sir,  whether  it  would  not  be  prudent  to  make  the 
necessary  Provision  for  opening  the  Ports  of  the  South,  in  Proportion 
as  they  are  surrender’d  by  Rigaud.  As  soon  as  they  are  in  Toussaint’s 
Possession  the  commercial  Relations  may  be  renewed  between  them  and 
the  U.  States  with  Safety  and  Advantage.  This  is  the  Wish  of  General 
Toussaint,  provided  the  President  sees  no  Objection  to  it.  Should  any 
Arrangements  be  made  on  this  Head  you  will  be  kind  enough  to  commu- 
nicate them  to  me  by  the  earliest  Opportunity,  that  I may  take  such 
Steps  here  as  Circumstances  may  require. 

It  being  deemed  politic  to  remove  General  Kerverseau  from  Santo 
Domingo,  and  nominate  in  his  Stead  General  Chanlat,  who  from  his 
Feebleness  and  Indisposition  was  incapable  of  travelling  by  Land,  Tous- 
saint requested  ine  to  furnish  him  with  a neutral  Vessel  and  Passport 
to  carry  him  to  his  destined  Place.  As  the  British  Agent,  Mr : Douglass, 
saw  no  reasonable  Objection  to  granting  this  Request,  I permitted  him 
to  use  for  this  Purpose  a small  american  Schooner  that  I keep  here 
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chiefly  as  a Packet  Boat.  And  I did  this  the  more  readily  as  I thought 
it  might  prove  to  him  my  Wish  to  comply  with  every  Thing  that  could 
contribute  to  his  Interest.  I hope  my  Conduct  in  this  Instance  will  meet 
with  the  President’s  Approbation.  I will  consider  it  a Favor,  Sir,  to  be 
informed  what  Line  of  Conduct  I should  observe  should  a similar 
Application  be  made.  Imperious  Circumstances  may  oblige  him  to  send 
a neutral  \^essel  occasionally  to  Ports  not  strictly  comprehended  within 
the  Limits  of  the  President’s  Proclamation,  and  it  may  seem  unfreindly 
to  refuse — should  he  apply  for  one. 

It  has  been  reported  here  by  a small  Schooner  just  from  Bordeaux 
that  some  french  Frigates  may  soon  be  expected  with  three  Commis- 
sioners Adet,  Fauchet  and  Freron  that  have  been  lately  nominated  for 
this  Colony.  I know  not  whether  this  Report  is  well  founded,  or  not; 
but  I am  convinced  if  they  do  come  they  will  not  be  received.  Positive 
Orders  have  been  given  to  admit  no  Ships  of  War  into  the  Harbour  of 
the  Cape  without  special  Permissions.  General  Moyse  in  communi- 
cating this  Order  to  me,  and  explaining  his  Reasons,  informed  me  that 
he  had  desired  the  Harbour  IMaster  to  acquaint  him  whenever  any 
American  Ship  of  War  presented  themselves,  that  he  might  suspend 
this  Injunction  in  their  Favour,  and  give  Directions  for  their  free 
Admission.  Several  of  our  Frigates  and  Corvettes  have  been  lately 
here  and  very  kindly  received.  The  Constitution,  General  Greene  and 
Boston  are  now  cruizing  off  the  Port.  The  french  Corvette  the  Dili- 
gente  slipped  in  here,  a few  Days  ago,  unperceived  by  our  Ships.  She 
will  sail  Tomorrow  for  Port  au  Prince.  Application  was  made  to  me 
for  a Passport  which  I deemed  it  by  no  means  proper  to  grant.  I was 
also  requested  to  prevail  upon  american  Captains,  to  carry  down  some 
Troops  which  have  been  put  in  Requisition  for  Port  de  Paix,  but  recol- 
lecting the  Agent's  Plan  for  transporting  Troops  to  Jamaica  in  american 
Bottoms,  I thought  it  best  to  prevent  it  if  possible:  which  was  done. — I 
have  the  Honor  to  remain  Dear  Sir 

Your  most  obed : Serv  : 

Edward  Stevens 

The  Hon : T.  Pickering 
etc.  etc.  etc. 


X.  Stevens  to  Pickering. 

{Duplicate.) 

Leogane  Jany.  i6th:  1800. 

Dear  Sir 

I had  the  pleasure  of  writing  you  a few  Lines  on  board  of  the  United 
States  armed  Schooner  Experiment,  during  my  passage  from  the  Cape 
to  this  Place  where  I landed  on  the  2d:  Inst: 

The  Day  before  my  Arrival  the  Schooner  was  attacked,  at  7 OClock 
in  the  Morning,  between  the  Point  of  St.  Marc  and  the  Island  of  Gonaib, 
by  12  of  Rigaud’s  Barges,  strongly  armed  and  manned  with  upwards  of 
500  Negroes  and  Mulattoes.  After  several  ineffectual  Attempts  to  board 
us,  they  were  at  Length  repulsed  with  great  Loss.  It  being  excessively 
calm  during  the  whole  of  the  Action,  which  continued  until  4 in  the 
Evening,  the  Experiment  could  not  succeed  in  driving  them  off,  until 
they  had  captured  the  Brig  Daniel  and  Mary  and  the  Schooner  Wash- 
ington, two  of  the  Vessels  under  her  Convoy,  and  which  had  been  pre- 
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viously  abandoned  by  their  Captains  and  Crews.  On  the  following  Day 
the  Brig  Daniel  and  Mary  was  recaptured  by  two  of  General  Tonssaint's 
Cruizers,  near  the  Coyemites,  and  conducted  into  the  Port  of  Leogane. 
The  Schooner  Washington  escaped  their  Pursuit,  and  was  carried  into 
Petit  Trondes  Baraderes,  a small  Harbour  near  Jeremie. 

As  soon  as  I heard  of  the  Recapture  of  the  Brig,  I claimed  her  on 
Behalf  of  the  Captain,  who  was  then  at  Port  au  Prince.  General  Tous- 
saint  ordered  her  to  be  restored  immediately,  (a  quarter  Part  of  the 
Value  of  the  Vessel  and  Cargo  being  reserved,  as  Salvage  for  the 
Recaptors.) 

I now  have  the  Honor  of  inclosing  you  a Copy  of  the  different  Papers 
relative  to  that  Business. 

On  my  Arrival  at  Leogane  I found  the  Mind  of  General  Toussaint 
much  soured,  and  could  easily  perceive  that  the  insidious  Attempts  of 
some  artfull  and  designing  Intriguers,  had  produced  a considerable 
Effect.  He  had  received  the  most  unfavourable  Impressions,  respecting 
the  Conduct  of  the  Executive  in  it’s  Orders  to  our  naval  Commanders. 
But  after  a short  Conversation,  in  which  I explained  to  him  with  Freedom 
and  Candor,  the  Intentions  of  the  American  Goverment,  and  the  Honor 
and  good  Faith  with  which  it  had  acted  towards  him,  I had  the  Satisfac- 
tion to  find  that  his  Attachment  to  it  remained  undiminished.  He  assures 
me  that  the  Gonduct  of  the  American  Navy  had  been  misrepresented, 
but  that  nothing  should  induce  him  to  act  contrary  to  the  solemn  En- 
gagement he  had  made,  and  that  the  Persons  and  Properties  of  our 
Fellow  Citizens  should  at  all  Times,  and  under  all  Circumstances  be 
considered  as  sacred. 

I shall  not  intrude  upon  your  more  important  Occupations  by  enter- 
ing upon  a lengthy  Detail  of  the  Conversation  which  took  place  on  this 
Subject.  It  will  be  sufficient  to  observe  to  you.  Sir,  that  after  the  most 
friendly  Discussion,  the  following  Arrangements  were  determined  on. 

ist:  That  no  Vessels,  of  any  Description  whatever,  should  be 

allowed  to  arm  in  that  Part  of  the  Colony  under  the  Jurisdiction  of 
General  Toussaint,  except  such  as  are  in  his  immediate  Service,  and 
employed  by  him,  either  for  the  Protection  of  Commerce,  or  to  coop- 
erate with  his  military  Expeditions  against  the  S[o]uth. 

2d.  That  all  those  not  absolutely  employed  by  him,  if  they  should 
be  found  at  Sea  by  the  American  Cruizers,  with  Arms  on  Board,  should 
be  liable  to  Capture  and  Confiscation. 

3d.  That  all  armed  Vessels  in  his  Service,  (of  which  a List  shall 
be  sent  to  the  American  Commodore  on  the  St.  Domingo  Station)  shall 
be  obliged  to  carry  regular  Passports,  signed  by  the  Consul  General  of 
the  U.  States,  by  the  British  Agent,  and  by  the  General  in  chief.  Those 
that  neglect  to  take  the  necessary  Passports,  ’tho’  in  his  Service,  shall 
be  liable  to  Gapture  and  Confiscation.  All  those  armed  Vessels  shall 
confine  themselves  to  the  Limits  prescribed  by  the  secret  Convention 
entered  into  between  General  dVussaint  and  the  British,  previous  to  the 
Renewal  of  Commerce. 

4 No  passports  shall  in  future  be  granted  to  Vessels  belonging  to 
the  Colony  of  vSaint  Domingo,  that  may  be  sent  to  other  Islands,  d'hese 
])assports  shall  be  confined  entirely  to  the  coasting  Trade. 

d'he  strictest  Orders  have  been  already  given  to  prevent  any  french 
vShi])s  of  War  or  Privateers  from  entering  the  Ports  of  the  Colony.  As 
to  Merchant  Vessels  from  h'rance,  1 do  not  imagine  that  the  d'rade  of  the 
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U.  States  will  incur  any  Risk  from  them  in  future.  Those  that  have 
already  arrived  have  suffered  so  much  from  the  continued  Requisitions 
to  which  their  Persons  and  Property  have. been  subjected,  that  they  are 
perfectly  disgusted  with  the  Goverment,  and  are  determined  never  to 
return.  They  will,  therefore,  cease  to  be  a Cause  of  Dread  to  our  Fellow 
Citizens,  or  a Source  of  Dissension  between  this  Goverment  and  that  of 
the  U.  States. 

General  T[o]ussaint  being  well  acquainted  with  the  Capture  of  the 
Hamburgh  Ship,  by  the  United  States  Frigate  Constitution,  and  also 
of  the  Destruction  of  a small  french  Lugger  to  which  the  Agent  had 
clandestinely  given  a Commission,  and  which  was  taken  by  the  Boston 
and  Norfolk,  I explained  to  him  the  Propriety  of  these  Occurrences, 
with  which  he  was  perfectly  satisfied.  Capt.  Dubois  of  the  french  Cor- 
vette la  Diligcnte  had  solicited  the  Interference  of  the  General  to  pro- 
cure the  Enlargement  of  his  Officers  and  Men,  which  were  found  on 
board  of  the  Hamburgh  Ship,  at  the  Time  of  her  Recapture,  and  which 
were  then  detained  by  Captain  Talbot;®"  but  when  I informed  him  that 
they  could  not  be  given  up,  consistently  with  the  orders  issued  to  the 
American  Navy,  he  refused  to  use  his  Interference  in  their  Behalf. 
A similar  Application  had  been  made  to  him  by  the  Captain  of  the  Lug- 
ger, who  is  actually  a Prisoner  on  board  of  the  Constitution.  It  was 
sufficient,  however,  to  refer  him  to  his  oivn  Letter  on  the  Subject  of 
private  armed  Vessels,  (an  Extract  of  which  I have  already  transmitted 
you,)  to  convince  him  of  the  Impropriety  of  any  Interference  in  favor 
of  this  Man.  In  short  he  seemed  to  view  Things  in  a different  Light, 
after  they  had  been  candidly  and  coolly  discussed  between  us.  The  mists 
of  Error  and  Misconception  with  which  the  Enemies  of  America  had 
taken  so  much  Pains  to  cloud  his  Mind,  during  an  Absence  of  four 
Months  from  the  Cape,  were  quickly  dissipated,  and  he  seems  now,  more 
than  ever,  attached  to  the  Interests  of  America.  During  every  Inter- 
view I had  with  him  I endeavoured  to  point  out  the  Impropriety  of 
listening  to  any  Reports  brought  to  him  by  the  french  Intriguers  in  the 
Colony,  or  of  interfering  in  any  Discussion  which  might  take  Place 
between  Erance  and  the  U.  States.  I tried  to  impress  strongly  on  his 
Mind  that  the  Arrangements  made  with  St.  Domingo  were  of  a par- 
ticular Kind,  adapted  to  the  local  Situation  and  present  political  State 
of  the  Colony,  that  they  regarded  it  as  altogether  unconnected  with  any 
other  Country,  and  that  an  actual  State  of  Hostility  might  take  Place 
between  France  and  America,  without  occasioning  the  least  Interuption 
of  Harmony  between  him  and  the  Goverment  of  the  U.  States. 

With  all  these  Observations  he  seems  perfectly  satisfied,  and,  as  far 
as  respects  him  and  his  Chief  Officers,  I think  I can  assure  you  that 
every  Thing  is  placed  on  its  former  Footing  of  Harmony  and  Good 
understanding. 

The  Agent’s  Conduct  has  displeased  him  so  much,  particularly  in  a 
late  Transaction,  that  I am  convinced  he  will  not  long  possess  even  the 
Appearance  of  Power.  As  soon  as  Jackamel  is  captured,  he  will  be 
reduced  to  a Cypher.  Some  written  and  permanent  Arrangements  may 
then  be  made,  which  may  place  our  Intercourse  with  this  Colony  on  a 
more  favourable  Footing.  I must,  therefore,  beg  the  favor  of  you.  Sir, 
to  give  me  your  Instructions  on  this  Subject,  as  early  as  possible,  and 
direct  me  whether  it  is  the  Wish  of  the  President  that  any  Alteration 
Silas  Talbot,  commander  of  the  Constitution. 
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should  be  made  in  the  existing  Regulations  with  this  Colony.  I foresee 
that  a new  order  of  things  will  shortly  take  Place  here  and  should  wish 
to  be  prepeared  for  the  Event. 

This  District  is,  at  present,  extremely  quiet.  The  advanced  Parts 
of  General  Toussaint’s  Army  are  about  4 Leagues  from  Leogane  towards 
Grand  Grove  [Goave],  and  within  half  a Mile  of  Rigaud’s  Camp.  No 
Action  of  Consequence  has  taken  place  here,  for  some  Time  past.  The 
seat  of  active  Hostility  has  been  transfered  to  the  N[e]ighbourhood  of 
Jackamel.  That  Town  is  closely  beseiged,  by  10,000  Men,  and  cannot 
hold  out  many  Days.  I inclose  you  a Plan  of  the  Town,  and  of  the 
actual  Position  of  the  beseiging  Army.  It  will  give  you  a pretty  accu- 
rate Idea  of  the  Regularity  with  which  military  Operations  are  con- 
ducted in  this  Country. 

I expected,  long  ere  this,  to  have  announced  to  you  the  Termination 
of  the  destructive  civil  War  which  has,  for  some  Time,  ravaged  this 
unfortunate  Colony.  But  my  Expectations  have  been  disappointed  by  a 
Circumstance  which  could  not  have  been  foreseen,  and  which  will  prob- 
ably contribute  to  prolong  Hostili[ti]es.  A Squadron  of  6 armed  Ves- 
sels, belonging  to  Genl.  Toussaint,  sailed  from  Port  au  Prince  early  in 
November,  with  a Quantity  of  Ammunition  and  Military  Stores  on 
board.  These  Vessels  had  Passports  from  the  british  Agent,  and  were 
destinied  for  Jackamel  to  blockade  that  Port  and  cooperate  with  the 
Army,  in  reducing  the  different  Sea  Ports  Towns  on  the  South.  Gen- 
eral Toussaint  had  even  taken  the  Precaution  to  write  to  Admiral  Sir 
Hyde  Parker  and  Lord  Balcarres,  informing  them  of  the  real  Destina- 
tion of  this  Squadron,  in  order  to  prevent  any  alarm  from  being  excited 
in  Jamaica.  Notwithstanding  all  these  prudent  Steps,  this  Squadron 
was  captured,  during  it’s  Voyage,  by  the  British  Frigate  Solehay,  12 
Leagues  to  the  westward  of  Navassa,  was  conducted  to  Jamaica,  tried, 
condemned  and  sold.  Several  Letters  have  passed  on  this  Subject  be- 
tween Toussaint,  the  Admiral  and  Governor.  The  first  has  received  no 
Satisfaction.  The  second  seems  obstinately  determined  to  make  no 
Restitution,  but  the  last  writes  in  a kind  and  friendly  Stile,  and  gives 
Toussaint  every  Reason  to  expect  from  the  british  Goverment  that 
Indemnity,  which  he  has  solicited  in  vain  from  the  Admiral. 

Mr.  Wigglesworth  has  been  appointed  Agent  for  the  affairs  of  St. 
Domingo,  by  the  british  Governent,  in  place  of  Col.  Grant  whom 
Toussaint  had  refused  to  receive.  This  Gentleman  arrived  at  Jamaica 
soon  after  the  Capture  of  Toussaint’s  Squadron,  and  before  their  Trial 
or  Condemnation.  Foreseeing  the  ill  Consequences  of  the  prosecution 
instituted  by  the  Captors,  he  offered  to  give  Security  for  the  Ammount 
of  the  Vessels  and  Cargoes,  in  case  they  should  be  ultimately  con- 
demed,  on  Condition  that  they  should  be  delivered  up  to  him,  that 
he  might  restore  them  to  Toussaint.  This  was  refused,  and  notwith- 
standing all  his  active  Exertions,  he  has  been  unable  to  obtain  favour- 
able Decission. 

Finding  all  his  Efforts  useless,  he  has  deputed  a Mr.  Robison,  who 
came  from  England  with  him,  to  come  up  to  St.  Domingo  and  explain 
to  General  Toussaint  the  favourable  Intentions  of  the  British  Gov- 
erment.  ’Tho’  this  Gentleman  has  been  kindly  received,  and  has  had 
several  interesting  Interviews  with  the  General  in  Chief,  he  has  not 
been  permitted  to  remain  in  the  Colony,  as  Deputy  Agent.  He  has  been 
sent  back  to  Jamaica  with  an  Invitation  to  ]\Ir.  Wigglesworth  to  come 
up  and  hold  a Conference  with  General  Toussaint,  on  the  Subject  of 
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his  Mission ; but  the  latter  is  determined  not  to  permit  him  to  remain 
in  the  Island  unless  his  armed  Vessels  are  restored. 

This  unlucky  Capture  has  chagrened  Toussaint  exceedingly.  It  has 
deranged  all  his  Plans,  and  weakened  his  Attachment  to  the  English. 
Unless  this  Matter  is  quickly  accomodated,  I am  affraid  it  will  destroy 
all  commercial  Intercourse  between  Jamaica  and  this  Colony.  I have 
done  every  Thing  that  lay  in  my  power  to  prevent  General  Toussaint 
from  proceeding  to  extremities,  and  in  my  Conversations  with  Mr.  Rob- 
inson, (who  was  invited  to  Leogane  by  the  General  for  the  express 
Purpose  of  conversing  with  me)  I have  given  him  such  Information  as 
I hope  will  tend  to  reconcile  this  Difference. 

I am  loth  to  impute  the  Capture  of  this  Squadron  to  the  cruel  Policy,, 
on  the  Part  of  the  English,  of  continueing  the  Contest  between  Genh 
Toussaint  and  Rigaud,  and  of  preventing  either  from  gaining  the  Ascen- 
dency, that,  by  this  means,  both  may  be  ultimately  weakened.  I attribute 
it  rather  to  a Discovery  which  was  made,  just  before  these  Vessels 
sailed,  of  a Design  to  excite  an  Insurrection  of  the  Blacks  in  the  Island 
of  Jamaica,  and  of  an  intended  Invasion,  which  was  projected  by  the 
Agent  to  be  made  from  the  different  Ports  of  St.  Domingo.  This  spread 
an  astonishing  alarm  among  the.  Inhabitants  of  Jamaica.  Martial  Law 
was  instantly  proclaimed.  Every  Body  appeared  under  Arms.  Sas- 
portas,  a Jew,  and  Dubuisson,  an  emigrant  french  Officer,  two  chiefs  of 
the  Conspiracy,  were  apprehended,  and  Proofs  of  their  Guilt  being 
found  upon  them,  they  were  tried,  convicted,  and  condemned  to  be 
hanged.  The  former  was  executed  a few  Days  after,  but  the  latter 
having  turned  King’s  Evidence,  and  made  some  important  Discoveries, 
has  been  since  pardoned ; tho  he  is  still  confined.  Several  french  Men 

have  been  imprisoned,  and  all  the  rest  who  have  no  fixed  Property  in 

the  Island,  have  been  ordered  to  leave  it.  All  the  french  Negroes  in 

the  Colony  have  been  collected  and  put  on  board  of  Transports  in  the 

different  Ports.  Their  former  Owners  have  been  paid  a certain  fixed 
Sum  pr.  Head.  The  Negroes  have  been  emancipated,  but  are  to  be  sent 
up  to  Martinique  to  be  enlisted  in  the  black  Corps  which  have  been 
raised  for  the  Difence  of  that  Colony. 

Since  these  Proceedings  have  taken  Place  in  Jamaica,  the  british 
Cruizers  have  been  exceedingly  troublesome  to  all  french  Vessels  on  the 
Coast  of  St : Domingo.  They  have  taken  burnt,  and  distroyed  every 
Vessel  they  have  met.  Hitherto  oiir  Vessels  have  been  respected  by 
them,  when  furnished  with  regular  passports.  How  long  they  will  con- 
tinue to  treat  them  with  Civility  I cannot  determine.  But  I hope  the 
Arrival  of  Mr.  Wigglesworth,  and  the  orders  he  brings  with  him  from 
the  British  Government  will  set  every  Thing  to  Rights. 

I do  not  yet  know  whether  the  Ship  Ocean,  Capt.  Reynolds,  is 
arrived.  If  you  have  received  my  Dispatches  by  her,  you  will  be  at  no 
loss  to  account  for  several  of  the  late  Transactions,  which  have  hap- 
pened at  Kingston. 

I shall  set  out  for  the  Cape  Tomorrow.  As  soon  as  I arrive  there 
I shall  communicate  to  Capt.  Talbot  the  Arrangements  which  have  been 
made  with  General  Toussaint,  and  embrace  the  earliest  Opportunity  of 
addressing  you  again. 

I have  the  Honor  to  remain  with  great  Respect  and  Esteem, 

Dear  Sir 

Your  most  obed  : Serv  : 

Edward  Stevens 


Toussaint  Louverture  a7id  Edward  Stevens 
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The  Hon:  Timothy  Pickering 
etc : etc : etc : 

[Endorsed:]  Edwd.  Stevens  Esq.  (duplicate) 

Leogane  Jany.  i6.  1800 
reed.  March  18. 

XI.  Stevens  to  Pickering.^^ 

Cap  FRANqois  Feby:  13th:  1800. 

Dear  Sir 

The  political  State  of  this  Colony  is  approaching  rapidly  towards  a 
very  important  Crisis.  Even  the  nominal  Power  of  the  Agent  and  his 
Adherents  is  now  nearly  annihilated.  The  flying  Artillery  which  has 
cost  near  half  a Million  of  Dollars,  and  which  was  to  have  laid  the 
flourishing  Colony  of  Jamaica  in  Blood  and  Ashes,  is  disbanded.  The 
Command  of  the  Treasury  and  a control  of  the  civil  as  well  as  military 
Departments  has  been  openly  assumed  by  the  Genl : in  Chief  and  his 
subordinate  Officers.  Every  Thing  announces  a speedy  Dissolution  of 
those  Ties,  which  once  connected  this  important  Colony  with  the  Mother 
Country. 

A’hile  I was  uncertain  of  the  real  Intentions  of  Tousaint,  I was 
loth  to  say  any  Thing  to  you  about  them.  Now  that  I think  I know 
them,  it  is  my  Duty  to  announce  them  to  you.  He  is  taking  his  measures 
slowly  but  securely.  All  connection  zvitli  France  will  soon  be  broken 
off-  If  he  is  not  disturbed  he  null  preserve  appearances  a little  longer. 
But  as  soon  as  France  interferes  zvith  this  colony  he  zvill  throzv  off  the 
mask  and  declare  it  independent.  Of  this  very  interesting  Business  I 
shall  have  the  Honer  of  writing  you  at  full  Length  by  the  first  safe 
Conveyance. 

I remain  with  great  Respect  and  Esteem 

Dr:  Sir 

Your  most  obedt : hum:  Servt. 

Edward  Stevens 


The  Hon : Timothy  Pickering 
etc : etc  : etc. 

[Endorsed :]  Edward  Stevens  Esqr.  Feby.  13,  1800. 
reed.  March  18. 


Dear  Sir 


XII.  Stevens  to  Pickering.'*' 

Cap  FRANCOIS  March  i6th.  1800. 


Every  Thing  in  this  Quarter  remains  tranquil,  notwithstanding  strong 
Sym])toms  of  the  Crisis  I announced  to  you  have  taken  Place.  Within 
these  few  Days  all  the  Adherents  of  the  Ay^ent  have  liecn  arrested  and 
imprisoned;  and  the  Seals  ])Ut  on  their  Effects  and  Papers.  Among 
these  are  the  Ordonnateur  in  Chief  Dumaine:  Blanchard  the  Receiver 
of  the  Revenues  of  the  Colony  etc:  etc:  etc:  The  Agent  and  his  Secre- 

Words  in  italics  in  this  letter  and  that  of  March  16  were  in  cipher.  'I'he 
portions  omitted  have  no  historical  imi)ortance. 

The  omitted  portion  has  no  historical  importance. 
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tary  are  kept  close  Prisoners  to  the  govcnncnt  house.  The  Seals  are 
also  put  on  the  Papers  of  the  latter.  No  Persons  are  permitted  either 
to  enter  or  leave  the  House : nor  are  Papers,  Money  or  any  Kind  of 
Effects  suffer'd  to  be  carried  out.  All  this  is  by  order  of  General  Tous- 
saint.  He  sent  General  Age^^  here  to  carry  the  Agent  to  Port  au  Prince 
but  he  refused  to  go.  He  immediately  gave  orders  to  take  the  Steps 
I have  mentioned. 

9 

By  a Courier  that  arrived  this  Evening  we  have  Accounts  that  Jacmel 
is  taken.  Genl : Toussaint  will  of  Course  be  here  in  a few  Days,  when 
I have  no  doubt  the  Business  will  be  settled  in  the  Manner  I have  long 
foreseen.  He  will  not  send  away  the  Agent,  because  he  is  afraid  he 
may  intrigue  against  him  in  France.  He  will  keep  him  a close  Prisoner, 
and  take  all  pozvcr  civil  and  military  into  his  own  Hands. 

I am  informed  that  Mr:  Wigglesworth  is  arrived  at  Port  au  Prince. 

Things  continue  in  much  the  same  Situation  as  when  I write  you 
last.  The  Citizens  of  the  U.  States  are  respected,  and  their  Property 
secure.  A due  Degree  of  Harmony  subsists  between  our  naval  Com- 
manders and  the  Chiefs  of  the  Colony.  The  Gonstitution  is,  I fancy,  at 
the  IMole;  as  she  has  not  been  off  this  Harbour  for  2 Days.  The  Boston 
and  Richmond  are  in  the  Bite.  The  General  Greene,  the  Experiment 
and  the  Augusta  are  cruizing  off  Jacmel. 

Having  been  just  informed  that  this  Vessel  will  sail  in  the  Morning 
I write  in  great  Haste,  for  which  I beg  your  Excuse.  I have  the  Honor 
to  be  with  great  Respect  and  Esteem, 

Dr:  Sir 

Your  most  obed : Servt: 

Edward  Stevens 

Hon: 

T.  Pickering 
etc : etc : etc  : 

[Endorsed:]  Edwd.  Stevens  Esq.  March  16.  1800. 

reed.  April  8. 

The  Agent  Roume  and  Adherents,  imprisoned 
by  Genl.  Toussaint’s  orders. 

XIII.  Stevens  to  Pickering. 

Cap  FRANqois  April  19th:  1800. 

Dear  Sir 

The  Crisis  I announced  to  you  in  some  of  my  former  Letters  has 
taken  Place.  The  particular  Agent  of  the  french  national  Government 
has  been  deposed,  and  the  General  in  Chief  invested  with  the  civil  and 
military  Authority  over  this  Colony,  by  the  unanimous  Consent  of  its 
Inhabitants. 

The  present  Conveyance  being  destin’d  to  a distant  Part  of  the  U. 
States,  and  offering  rather  unexpectedly,  I have  neither  Time,  nor  do 
I think  it  prudent  to  enter  into  a minute  Detail  of  the  Circumstances 
which  led  to  and  accompanied  this  important  Change  in  the  Adminis- 
tration of  Saint  Domingo.  I shall  content  myself  with  giving  you 
some  of  the  leading  Pacts,  at  present,  and,  by  a more  secure  and  direct 
Opportunity  shall  relate  this  Affair  more  circumstantially. 

The  Agent  having  been  invited  by  Genl:  Toussaint  to  join  him  at 
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Port  au  Prince  and  unite  his  Efforts  to  those  of  the  leading  Chiefs  in 
the  Colony  for  the  Suppression  of  the  Rebellion  in  the  South,  refused 
to  leave  the  Cape.  In  Consequence  of  this  Refusal  he  was  kept  a close 
Prisoner  to  the  Government  House  until  the  loth:  Inst:,  and  all  the 
civil  Authority  taken  out  of  his  Hands.  On  the  Morning  of  the  loth: 
the  Municipality  of  the  Cape  received  a Letter  from  that  of  Doiidon, 
(an  extensive  Quarter  in  the  Neighbourhood  of  Fort  Dauphin),  request- 
ing them  to  wait  upon  the  Agent  and  announce  to  him  “ that  he  had 
lost  theif  Confidence,  and  that  the  mal-Administration  of  the  Colony, 
the  Dilapidation  of  the  public  Funds,  and  the  Continuance  of  the  War 
in  the  South  were  all  owing  to  his  Weakness,  Treachery  and  IndecisionT 
They  desired,  in  the  most  peremptory  Manner,  that  to  remedy  all  these 
Evils,  he  should  immediately  comply  with  the  Genl.  in  Chief’s  Invita- 
tion and  threaten’d,  that  should  he  refuse,  they  would  enter  the  City 
with  an  armed  Force  and  compel  him.  In  order  to  give  more  Weight 
to  this  Command  they  proceeded,  with  the  national  Guard  and  the  Gens- 
d’arniirie  of  the  Quarter  as  far  as  the  Haiit  du  Cap,  (a  small  Town 
about  a League  from  the  Cape),  where  they  encamped,  and  were  imme- 
diately joined  by  the  Municipalities,  national  Guards  etc:  etc:  of  Petite 
Alice  and  all  the  different  Quarters  which  constitute  the  extensive  Plain 
of  the  Cape,  to  the  Number  of  5000  Men. 

As  soon  as  this  Circumstance  was  known  in  Town,  the  Municipality^ 
accompanied  by  Genl : Moyse,  and  all  the  constituted  Authorities,  waited 
upon  the  Agent,  and  invited  him  to  go  instantly  to  the  Haut  du  Cap  and 
appease  the  Tumult.  With  this  Request  he  complied.  He  met  the 
Insurgents  and  harangued  them;  but  in  vain.  They  were  deaf  to  his 
Intreaties  to  disperse.  They  became  more  and  more  clamorous  and 
were  proceeding  to  use  Violence  to  his  Person  when  Genl : Moyse  inter- 
fer’d and  prevailed  upon  them  to  suspend  their  Resentment  until  he 
could  know  the  Decision  of  the  Genl : in  Chief.  To  this  they  con- 
sented on  Condition  that  the  Agent  and  the  Municipality  should  be  kept 
there  as  close  Prisoners  until  the  General’s  Determination  was  known. 
A Deputation  was  immediately  sent  off  to  him,  accompanied  by  a Letter 
from  the  Agent  himself,  requesting  him  to  proceed  directly  to  the  Cape, 
and  restore  Tranquility.  To  this  Genl:  Toussaint  answer’d  that  his 
military  Occupations  in  the  South  left  him  no  Time  to  take  such  a 
Journey,  and  that  his  Presence  was  not  even  necessary,  as  the  Agent 
had  it  in  his  Power  to  restore  Tranquility  to  the  North  immediately,  by 
complying  with  the  Request  he  formerly  made  to  him.  No  sooner 
was  this  Answer  known  than  the  Multitude  became  outrageous.  They 
demanded  that  the  Agent  should  be  instantly  deprived  of  his  office,  and 
embarked  for  France  and  that  the  supreme  Power  should,  in  future, 
be  vested  in  the  Person  of  Genl:  Toussaint.  Addresses  were  sent  to 
the  latter  by  the  Municipalities  and  armed  Forces  of  the  several  Parts 
of  the  Colony,  urging  him,  in  the  strongest  Terms,  to  assume  the  Com- 
mand and  administer  the  Affairs  of  the  Government.  Their  Example 
has  been  followed  by  the  Municipality  at  the  Cape,  and  by  all  the  con- 
stituted Authorities  both  civil  and  military.  On  the  17th.  Inst,  a re- 
spectable Deputation  was  sent  from  hence  with  an  Address  signed  by 
at  least  2500  of  the  principal  Inhabitants,  expressing  their  Dissatisfac- 
tion with  the  Administration  of  the  Agent  and  soliciting  the  Genl : in 
Chief  to  supercede  him.  As  he  is  at  Jacmel  his  Answer  has  not  yet 
been  received.  Hut  it  is  no  difficult  Matter  to  foresee  how  this  Business 
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will  terminate.  He  zvill  accept  of  the  unanimous  Invitation  of  the  Col- 
ony, and  from  that  Moment  it  may  be  considered  as  forever  separated 
from  France.  Policy,  perhaps,  may  induce  him  to  make  no  open  Declara- 
tion of  Independence,  before  he  is  compelled.  But  this  apparent  and 
temporary  Attachment  to  the  iMother  Country  will  only  ensure  the 
Separation  of  the  Colony  more  effectually. 

’Tho’  this  Revolution  is  not  yet  compleated,  every  Thing  remains  per- 
fectly quiet  and  safe  at  the  Cape,  and  has  done  so  ever  sence  it  com- 
menced. The  different  Batteries  of  the  Town  have  been  furnished  with 
double  Guards.  The  Inhabitants  have  been  constantly  under  x\rms,  and 
the  principal  Street  leading  to  the  Country  has  been  defended  by  a strong 
Body  of  the  national  Guards,  both  Day  and  Xight.  Great  Alarm  has, 
indeed,  been  excited  by  all  these  iMovenients.  Those  who  were  ignor- 
ant of  the  Cause,  and  who  have  already  suffered  so  severely  from  similar 
Commotions,  have  apprehended  much  Danger.  But  by  those  who  were 
acquainted  with  the  Politics  of  the  leading  Chiefs  all  these  formidable 
Preparations  have  been  viewed  with  Composure  and  without  Fear.  • 

It  is  not  difficult  to  discover  that  all  those  Assemblies  in  the  different 
Parts  of  the  Colony  have  been  planned  and  regulated  by  the  leading 
Chiefs,  and  that,  so  far  from  being  tumultuous  or  dangerous  they  have 
been  perfectly  under  controul.  Of  this  I shall  write  you  more  particu- 
larly in  my  next. 

I have  the  Honor  to  remain  with  the  most  perfect  Respect  and 
Esteem 

Dr;  Sir 

Your  most  obedt : Servt : 
Edward  Stevens 

The  Honl : T.  Pickering 
etc.  etc : etc. 

[Endorsed:]  Ed.  Stevens.  19th.  April  dated  1800 
29  May  received 

XIV.  Stevens  to  Pickering. 

Cap  FRANCOIS  April  24th:  1800. 

Dear  Sir 

I had  the  Honor  of  transmitting  you,  on  the  19th : inst : a short  and 
hasty  Account  of  the  political  Changes  which  have  lately  taken  Place 
in  this  Colony.  Things  have  remained  much  in  the  same  State  ever 
since.  Great  Tranquility  has  prevail’d  both  in  the  Town  and  thro’  the 
Plain.  The  Agent  has,  however,  been  kept  a close  Prisoner  at  the 
Haut  dll  Cap.  He  has  solicited  Permission  from  the  People  to  join 
the  General  in  Chief,  and  has  promised  to  cooperate  with  him  in  all 
his  Plans  for  promoting  the  Good  of  the  Colony.  This  has  been  re- 
fused, and  he  has  been  told  that  his  Request  comes  too  late  ; that  they 
have  deprived  him  of  the  supreme  Authority,  and  conferred  it  on  the 
General  in  Chief,  that  they  want  no  more  Agents,  and  that  they  will 
not  receive  any,  in  future,  even  ’tho’  they  should  be  sent  from  Erance. 
Einding  his  Efforts  to  retain  his  Power  unsuccessful,  he  has  requested 
that  they  would  embark  him  for  France.  But  this  also  has  been  re- 
fused. The  Fact  is  that  they  have  conceived  the  Project  of  keeping  him 
a close  Prisoner  until  a Peace  takes  Place.  They  think  his  Intrigues 
in  France  would  be  as  injurious  to  the  Colony  as  his  treacherous  and 
indecisive  Conduct  has  already  proved  here.  In  order,  therefore,  to 
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prevent  him  from  doing  Mischief  they  think  it  best  to  deprive  him  of 
his  Power,  and  keep  him  a Prisoner. 

This  Morning  the  General  in  Chief  had  a Conference  with  him  for 
two  Hours  at  the  Haul  dii  Cap,  after  which  he  enter’d  the  Town.  To- 
morrow the  important  Change  which  has  taken  Place  in  the  Gover- 
ment  will  be  announced  publickly.  I shall  embrace  the  earliest  oppor- 
tunity to  acquaint  you  with  the  Result,  and  to  keep  you  instructed  with 
any  Events  that  may  occur. 

I have  had  a Conversation  with  Genl : Toussaint  since  his  Arrival, 
and  he  has  renew’d  in  very  strong  Terms  his  ardent  Desire  to  do  every 
Thing  which  can  preserve  the  existing  Harmony  between  this  Colony 
and  the  U.  States,  and  which  can  prove  his  Attachment  to  our  Gov- 
ernment. This  is,  perhaps,  the  most  favourable  Moment  that  has 
occurred,  since  the  Renewal  of  the  Intercourse,  to  place  our  Commerce 
upon  a solid  and  permanently  advantageous  Footing;  and  you  may  rest 
assured.  Sir,  that  I shall  omit  nothing  that  lays  in  my  Power  to  avail 
myself  of  it. 

The  Genl:  Green  and  the  Herald^  are  both  here,  but  will  sail  in  a 
Day  or  two,  the  first  for  New-Orleans,  and  the  latter  for  the  South 
Side  of  the  Island.  Confidence  is  once  more  restored  to  the  Inhabitants 
of  this  Town,  and  Commerce  has  assumed  it’s  usual  Course. 

I have  the  Honor  to  remain  with  great  Esteem, 

Dr:  Sir 

Your  most  obedt:  Sert: 

Edward  Stevens 


The  Honl:  T. 
[Endorsed :] 
19th.  May 


Pickering  etc.  etc.  etc. 

Ed.  Stevens  24  April  1800 
1800  reed. 


XV.  Stevens  to  Pickering. 

Cap  FRANCOIS  April  27,  1800. 

Dear  Sir, 

’Tho’  the  Inhabitants  of  the  Colony  had  openly  express’d  their  Wish 
that  the  General  in  Chief  should  immediately  assume  the  Reins  of 
Government,  he  thought  proper  to  defer  his  Acceptance,  for  a few 
Days.  The  Agent  was  permitted  to  remain  in  the  Government  House, 
but  without  exercising  the  Functions  of  his  Office,  while  all  the  Details 
of  public  Business  were  actually  devolved  on  the  General. 

This  Morning  he  solicited  the  Agent,  thro’  the  Medium  of  the  Muni- 
cipalitys  and  constituted  Authorities,  to  take  Possession  of  Santo  Do- 
mingo and  the  whole  Spanish  Part  of  the  Island,  in  conformity  to  the 
Treaty  of  BasleS^  The  Agent  refused.  He  was  threatened  with  Im- 
prisonment at  Dondon, — The  Dispatches  he  had  prepared  for  the  french 
Government  were  seiz’d,  and  an  order  given  that  no  Person  should 
either  enter  or  leave  his  House.  Terrified  at  these  Proceedings  he  at 
length  complied.  An  Arrete  was  immediately  published  declaring  that 
the  Government  of  Saint  Domingo  would  take  Possession  of  the  Span- 

^■*566  letters  of  Stephen  Higginson,  written  in  the  autumn  of  1799,  in  Annual 
Report  of  the  American  Historical  Association  for  1896,  I.  824-830  (Higginson’s 
attempt  to  sell  arms  to  Toussaint  by  means  of  the  Herald). 

The  treaty  of  July  22,  1795,  by  which  Spain  ceded  her  portion  of  the  island 
to  France. 
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ish  Part,  and  a Letter  written  by  the  Agent  to  the  President  of  Santo 
Domingo®®  inviting  him  to  deliver  it  up  directly.  The  Motive  assign’d 
in  both  these  Instruments  for  demanding  Possession  is,  that  Negroes  are 
still  carried  from  the  french  Part  of  the  Island  and  sold  in  the  Spanish. 
Adjutant  General  Age,  Chief  of  General  Toussaint’s  Etat  major,  is  ap- 
pointed to  proceed  without  Delay  from  Jacmel  to  take  possession  with 
a Body  of  white  Troops.  Chanlatte  is  continued  in  Power  until  fur- 
ther Orders.  The  greatest  Respect  is  directed  to  be  paid  to  the  Re- 
ligion of  the  Spaniards,  and  to  their  Manners  and  Customs.  The  Ne- 
groes are  not  to  be  suffer’d  to  quit  the  Plantations,  and  the  Persons  and 
Property  of  the  Inhabitants  are  to  be  rigidly  respected.  In  fine  no 
Change  is  to  be  made  in  the  Laws  or  Usages  of  the  Country,  until  a 
peace  takes  Place. 

It  is  uncertain  whether  the  President®^  will  Give  up  the  Possession ; 
or,  if  he  does,  whether  the  Spaniards  will  assent  to  it.  I am  rather 
inclined  to  imagine  that  some  Opposition  will  be  made,  and  that  a civil 
War  may  be  the  Consequence.  I do  not  think  it  prudent  or  politic  to 
demand  Possession  of  this  extensive  Part  of  the  Island  at  so  critical  a 
Moment.  But  Genl : Toussaint  has  been  in  some  Degree  driven  in  to  the 
Measure  from  a Report  that  has  prevail’d  here  of  the  Arrival  of  2 
Frigates  and  i Ship  of  the  Line  at  Guadaloupe  with  15000  Troops  and 
the  Abbe  Gregoire.  It  is  said  they  are  destin’d  for  Santo  Domingo, 
and  he  has  hurried  this  Business  to  prevent  them  from  getting  a Foot- 
ing in  the  Colony.  I write  in  great  Haste,  at  present,  but  shall  give 
you  the  Remainder  of  these  Transactions  Tomorrow.  With  great  Re- 
spect and  Esteem  I remain 

Dr ; Sir 

Your  most  obdt.  Servt. 

Edward  Stevens 


The  Honl:  T.  Pickering  etc:  etc:  etc: 

[Endorsed:]  Ed.  Stevens.  27th.  April  dated 
24  May  received 


XVI.  Stevens  to  Pickering. 

Cap  FRANCOIS  May  24th:  1800. 

Dear  Sir 

I have  the  Honor  to  enclose  you  (No:  i)  the  Address  of  the  na- 
tional Guards  and  Inhabitants  of  Cap  franqois  to  the  General  in  Chief, 
and  the  Arrete  of  the  national  Agent  (No:  2)  for  taking  Possession 
of  the  Spanish  Part  of  St:  Domingo.  I mentioned  these  Instructions 
in  my  Dispatches  of  the  19th.  and  27th : of  April,  but  was  then  unable 
to  send  you  Copies  of  them. 

I also  enclose  you  an  order  (No:  3)  issued  by  the  General  for 
taking  Possession  of  the  Property  of  all  Absentees,  and  a Proclama- 
tion (No:  5)  for  blocking  up  all  the  Ports  of  the  South  under  the 
Jurisdiction  of  Rigaud. 

These  Events  confirm  more  and  more  the  Opinion  I lately  express’d 
to  you  respecting  the  political  State  of  the  Colony,  and  the  Intentions 
of  the  black  Chiefs.  The  x\rrival  of  the  Officers  sent  out  by  the  new 

Don  Joaquin  Garcia,  president  of  the  aiidiencia  of  (Spanish)  Santo  Do- 
mingo. 

Of  Spanish  Santo  Domingo. 
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Government  to  restore  Tranquility  to  the  Colony,  and  occupy  important 
Places  in  the  Administration  of  it,  has  removed  the  Veil,  which  con- 
ceal’d the  real  Views  of  the  military  Government.  These  Officers,  so 
far  from  being  well  received,  have  been  insulted  and  ill  treated.  Most 
of  the  Passengers  that  came  out  in  the  Frigate  have  been  imprisoned, 
and  the  black  Chiefs  now  talk  loudly  and  openly  against  having  any 
Connection,  in  future,  with  the  Mother  Country.  The  General  in  Chief 
has  received  a Letter  from  the  Minister  of  the  Marine,  Forfait, which 
has  displeased  him  highly.  The  Minister  tells  him  that  the  first  Consul 
has  confirmed  him  as  General  in  Chief  of  the  Army  of  St:  Domingo, 
but  in  doing  so,  that  he  expects  that  these  Forces  will  never  be  em- 
ployed against  any  other  than  the  English,  the  Enemies  of  France; 
that  he  ought  to  recollect  that  the  Man  who  stains  himself  with  the 
Blood  of  his  Fellow  Citizens  will  bring  down  upon  his  Plead  the  Male- 
diction of  Man  and  of  Heaven ; and  that  he  therefore,  expects,  by  the 
first  Dispatches  he  sends  from  St : Domingo,  to  be  informed  that  he  has. 
made  Peace  with  Rigaud,  and  restored  Tranquility  to  the  Colony.  In 
reading  this  Letter  to  me  he  express’d  the  utmost  Displeasure,  and  all 
his  subsequent  Acts  shew  that  he  is  determined  to  throw  off  all  Kind 
of  Subordination  to  the  french  Government.  The  Agent  does  nothing, 
at  present,  but  what  he  is  desired  to  do.  The  whole  Machine  of  Gov- 
ernment, both  civil  and  military,  is  regulated  and  guided  by  the  General 
in  Chief. 

Since  my  last  the  District  of  Miragoane  has  fallen  into  Possession  of 
General  Toussaint;  and  his  Army  was  pushing  on  to  invest  Acquin  00 
the  South,  and  Jeremie  on  the  North.  The  Details  respecting  the  Cap- 
ture of  Petit  Goave  etc:  etc.  etc.  I send  you  in  No:  4. 

By  a Vessel  which  sails  Tomorrow  I shall  have  the  Pleasure  of 
addressing  you  more  fully.  The  present  Opportunity  being  sudden 
and  unexpected  prevents  me  from  writing  as  I could  wish. 

I have  the  Honor  to  remain  in  haste,  with  great  Esteem  and  Respect 

Dr:  Sir 

Your  most  obedt:  Servt: 

Edward  Stevens 

The  Hon : T.  Pickering 
etc:  etc:  etc: 

[Endorsed:]  Edward  Stevens.  24  May  1800 
Reed.  16  Augt.  1800. 

XVH.  Stevens  to  Pickering. 

{Copy.) 

Cap  FRANCOIS  May  28th,  1800. 

Dear  Sir 

Since  my  last  of  the  24th.  Inst :,  which  I had  the  Honor  of  trans- 
mitting by  the  Brig  Ruby,  Capt.  Wrigley,  nothing  very  important  has 
occured. 

The  President  of  Santo  Domingo  has  received  Genl.  Age  with  great 
Civility,  and  consented  to  deliver  up  the  Spanish  Part  of  the  Island,  as 
soon  as  he  can  obtain  a sufficient  Number  of  Vessels  to  carry  off  the 

**  Forfait,  the  marine  engineer,  Bonaparte’s  first  minister  of  marine,  1799- 
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Spanish  Inhabitants  that  may  wish  to  depart.  This  Operation  will  re- 
quire, at  least  a Delay  of  6 Months  to  execute.  He  has  availed  himself 
of  this  Circumstance,  and  written  to  his  Government  for  fresh  Orders. 
Several  of  the  french  Inhabitants  have  also  written  to  France  and  made 
strong  Remonstrances  against  taking  Possession,  during  the  present 
unsettled  State  of  Things  in  the  Colony.  It  is,  therefore,  imagined  that 
immediate  Directions  will  be  sent  out,  by  the  new  Government,  to  sus- 
pend the  delivery  of  the  Spanish  part,  until  some  favourable  Change 
shall  take  Place.  Should  such  orders  be  given  it  will  be  impossible  for 
the  General  in  Chief  to  take  Possession,  even  ’tho’  he  should  wish  to 
do  it  by  Force.  The  Spaniards  are  too  numerous,  and  too  much  opposed 
to  the  Domination  of  the  Blacks,  to  render  such  a measure  practicable. 

Genl.  Toussaint,  supposing  that  there  would  be  no  Difficulty  in 
obtaining  the  immediate  Delivery  of  Santo  Domingo,  had  sent  an  armed 
Schooner  from  the  Cape  with  70  white  Soldiers,  to  serve  as  a Garrison 
for  that  Place,  under  the  Command  of  Genl.  Age.  This  Vessel  being 
met  near  Porto  Plata  by  his  brittanic  Majestys  Frigate  Alarm,  was  cap- 
tured, and  the  Troops  put  on  shore  at  Monte  Christi.  This  Accident 
will  serve  as  another  Retardation  of  the  General  in  Chief’s  Plans.  The 
Troops  cannot  march  in  Safety  by  Land,  and  as  the  English  have  now 
got  Intelligence  of  his  Designs  on  the  Spanish  Part  of  the  Island,  that 
Portion  of  it  will  be  so  closely  invested,  that  nothing  will  be  suffered 
to  pass  to  it  by  Sea. 

I have  not  had  the  Honor  of  receiving  any  of  your  Dispatches  since 
those  dated  Jany.  i8th.  As  considerable  Alterations  have  taken  Place 
in  the  Sentiments  and  conduct  of  the  leading  Chiefs,  as  far  as  relates 
to  France,  I would  wish  to  have  your  Instructions  how  to  proceed.  I 
have  the  Honor  to  remain  with  the  most  perfect  Respect  and  Esteem, 

Dear  Sir 

Your  most  obedt:  Servt: 
Edward  Stevens 

The  Hon.  Timothy  Pickering 
etc : etc : etc : 

[Endorsed:]  Edward  Stevens.  28  May  1800. 

Reed.  20  June 

XVIII.  Stevens  to  John  Marshall,  Secretary  of  State. 

{Copy) 

Cape  Francois  August  2d  1800. 

Sir, 

I have  the  honor  to  inform  you  that  recent  official  Accounts  from 
General  Toussaint  announce  the  entire  Pacification  of  the  Southern 
Parts  of  this  Colony. 

Rigaud  having  been  vanquished  in  every  successive  Engagement,  his 
ammunition  and  military  stores  being  entirely  expended  and  the  impor- 
tant District  of  Jeremie  having  declared  in  favor  of  the  General  in 
Chief,  he  has  listened  to  the  terms  proposed  to  him  and  consented  to 
retire  from  the  Island  in  a short  time.  A suspension  of  Arms  has  of 
course  taken  place  and  General  Toussaint  is  by  this  time  in  possession 
of  Aux  Cayes,  and  every  part  of  the  Western  Peninsula.  This  Intelli- 
gence is  of  so  much  importance  that  I lose  no  time  in  communicating 
it  to  you  for  the  President’s  information.  The  termination  of  the  de- 
structive Civil  War  which  has  so  long  raged  in  this  Colony  will  open 
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an  additional  number  of  Ports  to  the  American  Commerce.  Should  the 
President  deem  it  expedient  to  renew  the  Intercourse  with  those  ports 
of  the  Island  of  St.  Domingo  which  are  not  included  in  his  late  Procla- 
mation, I beg  leave  to  assure  you,  Sir,  that  it  may  be  now  done  with 
safety  and  advantage. 

As  soon  as  I shall  receive  positive  Information  of  the  departure  of 
Rigaud  and  the  reestablishment  of  Tranquility  in  the  Department,  he 
formerly  commanded,  I shall  not  fail  to  give  you  the  earliest  Intelli- 
gence of  it. 

I have  the  honor  to  remain  with  the  highest  Respect  and  Consideration, 
Sir, 

Your  Most  Obedt.  Servt. 

Edward  Stevens 

[Endorsed:]  Edward  Stevens.  2 Augt.  1800. 

Reed.  8 Septr. 

XIX.  Stevens  to  Secretary  Marshall. 

Cap  FRANCOIS  Sep:  loth:  1800. 

Sir. 

Since  I had  the  Honor  of  addressing  you  last  the  most  perfect  Tran- 
quility has  been  restored  to  this  Colony.  The  Cultivators  of  the  South 
have  been  recalled  to  their  respective  Plantations,  the  various  civil 
Administrations  reorganised,  and  the  most  effectual  Measures  adopted 
for  the  future  Peace  and  good  order  of  that  Department.  Agriculture 
and  Commerce  begin  to  revive.  The  late  civil  War  being  totally  extin- 
guished, the  Attention  of  the  General  in  Chief  has  been,  altogether, 
turn’d  towards  the  Establishment  of  such  wise  and  salutary  Regulations 
as  must,  eventually,  tend  to  promote  the  Happiness  and  Prosperity  of 
St:  Domingo.  He  is  extremely  desirous  that  the  Commerce  of  the  U. 
States  should  be  extended  to  the  Ports  of  the  South,  and  has  earnestly 
entreated  me  to  urge  the  President  to  open  these  new  Sources  of  private 
Emolument  and  public  Revenue,  which  are  now  offer’d  to  America.  I 
have  already  taken  the  Liberty  to  suggest  the  Utility  of  such  a Measure, 
and  I beg  Leave,  Sir,  to  repeat,  that  should  the  President  see  no  Impro- 
priety in  acceding  to  it,  I think  it  may  be  adopted,  not  only  with  Safety 
but  Advantage. 

As  General  Toussaint  has  been  invested  by  the  Inhabitants  of  this 
Colony  with  the  supreme  Power,  both  civil  and  military,  and  has  always 
evinced  the  most  freindly  Sentiments  towards  America,  I should  imagine 
that  the  present  Moment  is  very  favourable  for  obtaining  from  him 
such  additional  Privileges  as  would  place  our  Commerce  on  a permanent 
and  advantageous  Footing.  I shall  be  happy.  Sir,  to  be  honor’d  with 
your  Instructions  on  this  Subject,  and  beg  Leave  to  assure  you,  that 
they  shall  be  executed  with  Fidelity,  and  that  I shall  let  no  Opportunity 
escape  of  promoting  as  far  as  I am  able  the  real  Interests  of  the  U.  States. 

I have  the  Honor  to  remain  with  the  highest  Consideration  and 
Respect 

Sir 

Your  most  obedt:  Servt: 

Edward  Stevens 

The  Hon : General  Marshall 
etc : etc : etc : 

[Endorsement  of  duplicate:]  Edward  Stevens.  loth.  Septr.  1800 

Reed.  13th.  Octr. 
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BOOKS  OF  ANCIENT  HISTORY 

Geschichte  der  Meder  und  Perser  bis  zur  Makedonischen  Ero- 
beriing.  Von  Justin  V.  Prasek.  Band  II.  Die  Bliitezeit  und 
der  Verfall  des  Reiches  der  Achdmeniden.  [Handbiicher  der 
alten  Geschichte,  Serie  L,  5 Abteilimg.]  (Gotha:  Perthes. 
1910.  Pp.  xii,  255.) 

This  volume  forms  the  sequel  to  the  author’s  recent  book  which 
had  brought  the  history  of  Aledia  and  Persia  from  the  earliest  times 
down  to  the  reigns  of  Cyrus  and  Cambyses  and  the  usurping  sway 
of  the  False  Smerdis.  Like  its  companion-piece  it  is  a work  of 
genuine  importance,  even  if  it  has  its  limitations  and  though  the 
critic  be  obliged  to  make  strictures  on  some  of  the  views  which  it 
sets  forth. 

As  its  title  implies,  it  deals  with  the  period  of  Persia’s  greatest 
glory,  under  the  Achaemenians,  and  of  its  decadence,  culminating  in 
the  conquest  by  Alexander  the  Great,  One-half  of  the  volume — and 
with  perfect  fitness — is  devoted  to  Darius.  We  can  follow  in  detail, 
and  with  abundant  references  to  sources  and  authorities,  the  early 
events  of  his  reign  from  the  moment  when  he  first  had  to  engage  in 
putting  down  insurrections  against  his  power  and  suppressing  rebels 
who  laid  claim  to  the  throne. 

Darius  was  above  all  an  organizer — “huckster”,  he  was  called;  but 
he  simply  gave  Persia  what  would  be  termed  to-day  a businesslike 
administration.  It  is  appropriate,  therefore,  that  Professor  Prasek 
should  devote  thirty  pages  (pp.  44-74)  to  showing  how  the  great  king’s 
genius  came  to  the  front  in  that  manner  as  soon  as  the  reins  of  govern- 
ment were  once  firmly  in  his  hands.  The  two  long  chapters  on  Scy- 
thia, the  Scythian  campaign,  and  the  invasion  of  Greece,  will  be  of 
special  service  to  classical  scholars;  and,  in  this  connection,  mention 
may  be  made  of  the  four  pages  devoted  to  “ Dareios  und  Aegypten  ”. 

But  now  for  a warning ! The  whole  of  the  eleventh  chapter — an 
important  one,  on  Darius  and  the  Zoroastrian  religion — is  marred  by 
a most  unfortunate  conception  into  which  the  author,  who  is  not  an 
Iranian  specialist,  has  been  led  by  following  misguided  authorities.  He 
should  have  checked  his  view  by  conference  with  a broader  number  of 
scholars,  who  would  have  been  glad  at  least  to  comment  in  advance  on 
some  of  the  positions  taken,  for  they  appear  to  command  too  limited  a 
horizon.  The  point  is  this: 
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The  view  that  Zarathushtra,  or  Zoroaster,  lived  at  the  time  of  Darius 
and  that  his  patron,  Vishtaspa,  was  the  same  as  Hystaspes,  father  of  the 
great  king,  as  Prasek  assumes,  is  a view  that  goes  back  as  early  as 
Anquetil  du  Perron,  and  much  earlier.  Even  as  late  as  thirty  years 
ago  it  was  pushed  to  an  extreme  by  Victor  Floigl,  Cyrus  und  Herodot 
(1881) — a book  which  the  author  does  not  seem  to  quote.  Neverthe- 
less, in  spite  of  the  unquestioned  philological  identity  of  the  names 
“Vishtaspa”  and  “Hystaspes”,  the  best  students  of  the  subject  are 
unanimous  in  agreeing  that  Zarathushtra’s  patron  was  not  the  father  of 
Darius.  The  present  reviewer  has  been  the  strongest  champion  of  as- 
signing a late  date  to  Zarathushtra  (B.  C.  660-583),  based  on  the  tra- 
ditional chronology  in  the  Pahlavi  books  of  Sassanian  times;  but  he 
has,  at  the  same  time,  been  no  less  strong  than  others  in  emphasizing 
the  fact  that  evidence  shows  that  the  two  rulers,  Hystaspes  and  Vish- 
taspa, were  not  identical.  Zoroaster’s  appearance  in  the  realm  of  re- 
ligion and  history  was  prior  both  to  Cyrus  and  Darius,  although  we 
may  be  practically  certain  that  Darius  was  a follower  of  the  prophet’s 
faith.  As  so  much  is  made  of  Zoroaster  in  this  particular  chapter, 
“ Dareios  und  die  Zoroastrische  Religion”  (pp.  1 13-130,  compare  also 
p.  25),  the  Prague  historian,  with  his  judicial  sense,  should  not  have 
failed  to  bring  out  the  other  side  of  the  question. 

To  have  to  make  this  criticism  on  an  important  chapter — for  Zoroas- 
trianism was  an  important  factor  in  Persia’s  history — is  not  a pleasant 
task,  nor  may  it  seem  a gracious  one ; but  it  is  done  in  the  interest  of 
historic  accuracy.  In  a second  edition,  which  it  is  to  be  hoped  the  book 
may  reach.  Professor  Prasek  should  turn  to  a larger  number  of  special- 
ists who  are  working  in  the  field,  and  in  this  way  be  guarded  also 
against  adopting  some  fanciful  etymologies,  like  that  which  distorts 
Zoroaster’s  name  “ Zarathushtra”  into  a supposed  form  “ Zotravastra  ”, 
“ Opferstauden  habend  ” (pp.  122-123),  and  against  a half-dozen  other 
explanations  of  Persian  names  that  seem  equally  fantastic.  But  this 
detail  belongs  to  the  realm  of  philology,  not  history. 

The  estimate  of  the  historic  character  of  Darius  (pp.  131-141)  is 
just  and  is  well  put;  but  it  may  be  doubtful  whether  the  view  adopted 
in  regard  to  the  Magophonia  (p.  140)  will  meet  the  approval  of  all 
scholars.  The  summary  of  the  reign  of  Xerxes,  and  the  judgment  with 
reference  to  this  monarch’s  place  in  history,  appear  to  the  reviewer 
to  be  accurate  and  fair.  The  reader  may  miss  at  first,  under  the  reign 
of  Xerxes  (p.  155),  some  treatment  of  the  romantic  story  of  the  Bible 
in  regard  to  Ahasuerus,  Esther,  and  Mordecai,  as  the  names  Ahasuerus 
and  Xerxes  are  really  the  same,  the  former  being  a Hebraicized  form 
of  the  latter.  He  will  find,  however  (p.  219),  that  the  author  would 
prefer  to  transfer  this  episode,  if  treated  at  all,  to  the  reign  of  Arta- 
xerxes  II. 

The  closing  chapters,  covering  the  successive  reigns  from  Arta- 
xerxes  I.  to  the  death  of  Darius  Codomannus  and  the  break-up  of  the 
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Persian  Empire,  are  valuable  for  reference ; in  fact  the  whole  book  is 
a work  to  refer  to,  not  a history  to  read.  It  is  to  be  wished,  when  the 
author  prepares  a second  edition,  that  the  name  of  so  important  a 
scholar  as  Darmesteter — misprinted  as  “ Darmestetter  ” (p.  113)  and 
“ Darmesstetter  ” (p.  129) — may  be  correctly  given. 

These  comments  must  not  be  regarded  as  ungenerous  carping.  The 
writer  would  be  the  last  one  to  engage  in  that,  as  Dr.  Prasek  must  know 
from  previous  correspondence.  They  are  made  as  suggestions — and 
others  might  be  added — to  make  this  erudite  work  and  its  predecessor 
more  perfect  when  published  in  a new  edition,  best  wishes  for  which  are 
given. 

A.  V.  Williams  Jackson. 

Roman  Cities  in  Italy  and  Dalmatia.  By  A.  L.  Frothingham, 
Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Ancient  History  and  Archaeology  at  Prince- 
ton University.  (New  York:  Sturgis  and  Walton.  1910. 

Pp.  xix,  343.) 

This  book  is  a distinct  addition  to  our  literature  on  Roman  history; 
it  is  also  among  the  most  important  works  on  classical  subjects  lately 
produced  by  American  authors.  The  topic  is  unhackneyed,  in  fact  there 
is  no  book  covering  precisely  the  same  subject  in  the  English  language. 
The  literary  treatment  although  sometimes  too  technical  for  the  general 
reader  will  satisfy  every  seriously  minded  scholar. 

On  rather  more  than  three  hundred  pages  Professor  Frothingham 
has  tried  to  bring  together  the  results  of  his  own  trained  observations 
upon  the  smaller  cities  of  ancient  Italy  and  of  the  Romanized  Dalmatian 
coast.  Imperial  Rome  is  of  course  practically  excluded,  as  are  also 
Milan,  Pompeii,  Naples,  and  many  other  seats  of  civilization  and  power. 
Then  too  there  is  no  discussion  in  a systematic  way  of  Aquileia,  or  of 
several  other  cities  of  one-time  importance.  On  the  other  hand  there 
is  an  abundance  of  careful  discussion  of  a number  of  towns  which  are 
probably  little  more  than  names  to  many  fairly  careful  students  of 
Roman  history.  Praeneste,  the  Hernican  cities,  Norba,  Terracina,  Cir- 
ceii,  the  pre-Roman  and  Roman  city  of  Perugia,  Falerii,  the  Umbrian 
towns,  and  certain  north  Italian  cities  such  as  Turin,  Aosta,  and  Verona, 
are  taken  up  in  succession,  their  remains  analyzed,  and  in  many  instances 
excellent  and  unusual  photographs  are  given.  A feature  very  welcome 
in  some  quarters  is  the  reproducing  of  scientific  reconstructions  of 
ancient  buildings  and  monuments  by  such  authors  as  Dunn. 

The  main  object  of  the  book — and  one  which  on  the  whole  it  accom- 
plishes very  well — is  to  make  plain  that  to  understand  Rome,  particu- 
larly the  Rome  of  the  Republic,  and  even  the  Rome  of  the  Kings,  it  is 
necessary  to  examine  the  numerous  small  but  very  venerable  towns  of 
Italy.  Imperial  Rome  destroyed  nearly  every  monument  of  her  great 
past,  and  yet  it  was  the  city  of  Camillus  and  of  the  Scipios  that  made 
the  capital  of  Hadrian  possible.  But  in  the  unspoiled  hill-towns  of 
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Italy — in  Praeneste,  in  Assisi,  Perugia,  and  more — and  in  the  coast- 
towns  such  as  Terracina  and  Circeii,  there  are  abundant  ruins,  the  study 
whereof  sheds  a strong  light  upon  many  obscure  passages  of  Republican 
history. 

Among  these  little-known  ruins  Professor  Frothingham  has  spent 
many  profitable  months,  and  no  student  can  fail  to  read  his  pages  with- 
out notable  illumination.  Of  course  there  are  no  unusual  discoveries 
exploited,  nor  in  one  sense  are  any  to  be  desired.  What  we  do  assur- 
edly gain  is  a more  intimate  touch  and  fellowship  with  the  world,  say 
of  Appius  Claudius  Caecus. 

Not  very  many  American  tourists  will  have  the  zeal  to  follow  down  all 
the  now  obscure  villages  herein  described,  but  no  traveller  should  hence- 
forth fail  to  read  Professor  Frothingham’s  enlightening  twenty  pages 
upon  Verona,  ere  visiting  that  city;  nor  his  description  of  the  Roman 
relics  at  Turin,  before  one  passes  through  that  seemingly  extremely 
modernized  railroad  centre. 

Possibly  the  most  useful  part  of  the  entire  book,  however,  is  the 
last  chapter  that  relates  to  Istria  and  Dalmatia.  The  description  of 
the  palace  of  Diocletian  at  Spalato,  although  by  no  means  the  only  one 
in  current  literature,  is  extremely  vivid,  and  thanks  to  some  excellent 
illustrations  and  plans  gives  a clear  idea  of  the  vast  villa-fortress  into 
which  “Jovius”,  the  last  successful  pagan  emperor,  retired  to  hear 
the  tidings  of  the  failure  of  the  persecutions,  and  of  the  break-down  of 
his  over-ingenious  imperial  system.  Incidentally  Professor  Frothing- 
ham here  gives  sufficient  evidence  that  although  in  the  fourth  century 
Roman  sculpture  and  painting  were  in  decadence  Roman  architects  were 
still  able  to  produce  impressive  and  noble  effects,  even  if  not  in  the 
approved  classic  style. 

The  book  as  a whole  somewhat  lacks  in  unity,  and  can  best  be  read 
piecemeal ; but  this  is  no  grievous  defect  for  a work  of  this  kind.  It 
will  no  doubt  soon  find  its  place  in  every  good  classical  library. 

William  Stearns  Davis. 

Gcschichte  des  Untcrgangs  der  Antiken  Welt.  Von  Otto  Seeck. 
Dritter  Band.  (Berlin:  Franz  Siemenroth.  1909.  Pp.  583.) 

Without  undue  haste  Seeck  adds  the  third  of  five  promised  volumes 
to  the  two  published  in  1897  and  1901.  The  previous  volumes  dealt  with 
Constantine’s  restoration  of  the  unity  of  the  empire  after  the  disorders 
introduced  by  Diocletian’s  retirement,  the  tendency  to  social  dissolution, 
the  effect  of  barbarian  intrusions,  the  administration  of  local  and  im- 
perial government,  and  the  history  of  religion  and  morals  from  primitive 
Greek  times  to  the  Homeric  age.  The  ]>resent  volume  continues  the  last 
subject  by  an  account  of  the  oldest  Greek  mystery  cults,  the  relation  of 
philosophy  to  popular  religion,  the  religious  syncretism  of  the  Roman 
Fmpire,  and  the  character  and  fortunes  of  Christianity  to  the  Nicene 
Council,  with  special  interest  in  the  internal  conflicts  of  the  Church. 
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The  whole  work  so  far  is  a collection  of  sketches  written  in  a smooth 
and  popular  style,  not  significant  by  the  contribution  of  new  facts  but 
as  a construction  and  valuation  of  data  already  known.  The  construc- 
tive explanation  is  offered  without  discussion,  the  indication  of  sources 
with  some  critical  observations  being  relegated  to  the  Anhang  which 
accompanies  each  of  the  volumes. 

With  a zest  for  explanation  and  a distrust  of  the  validity  of  the 
religious  consciousness  Seeck  derives  religious  phenomena  from  condi- 
tions non-religious.  The  Eleusinian  mysteries  presenting  the  hope  of 
blessedness  beyond  death  were  the  invention  of  a noble  clan  to  console 
themselves  for  the  loss  of  earthly  power  on  the  advent  of  democracy. 
As  quarrelsome  or  lawless  persons  would  mar  the  felicity  of  the  life  to 
come,  good  character  was  supposed  to  begin  at  death,  and  this  led  indi- 
rectly to  an  ethical  qualification  for  present  membership  in  the  cult. 
After  this  beginning  we  are  not  surprised  to  find  the  influence  of 
Nietzsche  and  to  learn  that  later  developments  including  the  Christian 
were  a degradation  to  the  superstitions  and  class  morality  of  submerged 
and  slavish  strata. 

On  the  whole  the  book  seems  to  be  the  work  of  a clever  pamphleteer 
rather  than  of  a judicious  scholar  with  a safe  method.  Seeck’s  aptitude 
is  for  catching  at  resemblances  and  failing  to  distinguish  things  that 
differ.  Having  expressed  pagan  religion  in  somewhat  Christian  terms 
he  is  keen  to  present  Christianity  in  its  pagan  analogies,  not  analyzing 
the  complex  called  Christianity  in  any  given  age  to  discover  a central 
germinative  principle  which  gives  it  its  distinctive  individuality.  It  is 
plain  that  the  Messianic  preaching  of  Jesus  rapidly  absorbed  the  prac- 
tices and  ideas  of  its  converts  in  the  empire,  but  using  Christianity  as 
a lump  term  for  anything  expressed  by  a Christian  writer  and  making 
few  discriminations  of  age  and  place,  Seeck  with  careless  ease  presents 
Christianity  and  other  cults  as  parallel  creations  of  the  same  conditions. 
An  absurd  instance  of  Seeck’s  religionsgeschichtliche  Methode  betray- 
ing a complete  ignorance  of  Jewish  apocalyptic  works  may  be  cited. 
The  Mithra  cult  and  the  Stoic  philosophy  had  predicted  the  conflagra- 
tion of  the  world,  and  the  civil  wars  before  Augustus  and  after  Nero 
made  this  a popular  foreboding.  “ Christianity  took  possession  of  this 
contemporary  idea.”  The  Jews  had  expected  a restoration  of  the  Jewish 
monarchy  under  a Davidic  king  but  the  catastrophe  of  the  year  70  led 
the  Christians  to  substitute  for  the  Jewish  idea  a prediction  of  the  Son 
of  God  coming  on  the  clouds  of  heaven  and  destroying  the  wicked 
by  fire. 

For  Seeck  anything  is  a source  and  its  application  unlimited.  The 
Fourth  Gospel  is  as  good  as  the  Synoptics.  An  Augustinian  prejudice 
is  cited  to  characterize  all  Christians,  though  Justin,  Clement,  and 
Origen  held  an  opposite  view.  Tertullian’s  disparagement  of  philosophy 
blots  Alexandrian  Christianity  from  memory.  The  account  of  Chris- 
tianity produced  by  such  methods  and  by  the  Nietzschian  animus  is  a 
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mere  caricature  such  as  a modern  Celsus  or  Lucian  might  write.  The 
only  religious  motive  operating  in  Christianity  was  fear  of  hell,  and 
the  virtues  of  Christians  were  not  derived  from  their  religion.  The 
Christian  view  of  work  was  like  that  of  the  Neapolitan  lazzarone. 
Christian  ethics  were  the  ethics  of  slaves  and  beggars  who  hated  the 
rich  man  and  his  culture  while  they  extolled  his  almsgiving  since  they 
depended  on  it.  Jesus  and  Paul  were  weak  on  the  duty  of  chastity  and 
the  improved  chastity  of  later  times  was  due  to  the  infusion  of  German 
blood.  The  New  Testament  did  not  dare  condemn  infanticide.  It  is 
solemnly  argued  that  Christianity  did  not  favor  lying  and  it  is  conceded 
that  such  debauchees  as  Nero  and  Elagabalus  were  not  found  among 
the  Christians. 

The  closing  chapters  on  the  Donatist  and  Arian  difficulties  are  of 
more  value. 

Francis  A.  Christie. 

BOOKS  OF  MEDIEVAL  AND  MODERN  EUROPEAN  HISTORY 

Franzdsische  Verfassungsgeschichte  von  der  Mitte  des  Neunten  Jahr- 
hunderts  bis  zur  Revolution.  Von  Dr.  Robert  Holtzmann, 
Professor  an  der  Universitat  Strassburg  i.  E.  [Handbuch  der 
mittelalterlichen  und  neueren  Geschichte,  herausgegeben  von  G. 
von  Below  und  F.  Meinecke.]  (Munich  and  Berlin:  R.  Olden- 
bourg.  1910.  Pp.  xi,  543.) 

This  volume  is  the  ninth  and  the  latest  addition  to  the  series,  Hand- 
buch der  mittelalterlichen  und  neueren  Geschichte,  edited  by  G.  von 
Below  and  F.  Meinecke,  professors  in  the  University  of  Freiburg  i.  Br., 
the  latter  being  also  editor  of  the  Historische  Zeitschrift.  Other  vol- 
umes of  the  series  already  include : Das  hdusliche  Leben  der  Euro- 
pdischen  Kidturvblker  vom  Mittelalter  bis  zur  zweiten  Hdlfte  des  18. 
Jahrhunderts,  by  Dr.  Alwin  Schultz ; Geschichte  des  spdteren  Mittelal- 
ters  von  Iip/-i4p2,  by  Dr.  Johann  Loserth ; Historische  Geographie,  by 
Dr.  Konrad  Kretschmer;  Allgemeine  Munzkunde  und  Geldgeschichte 
des  Mittelalters  und  der  Neueren  Zeit,  by  Dr.  A.  Luschin  von  Eben- 
greuth;  Geschichte  des  Eiiropdischen  Staatensystems  von  1660  bis  lySP) 
by  Dr.  Max  Immich;  Handelsgeschichte  der  Romanischen  Vdlker  des 
Mittelmeergebiets  bis  zum  Ende  der  Kreuzzilge,  by  Professor  Adolf 
Schaube;  and  Allgemeine  Geschiehte  der  Germanischen  Vdlker  bis  zur 
Mitte  des  Sechsten  Jahrhunderts,  by  Professor  Ludwig  Schmidt. 

In  a prospectus  of  the  series  the  general  editors  call  attention  to  the 
fact  that  this  is  the  day  of  the  historical  specialist,  and  that  there  is 
great  necessity  to  synthetize  in  a comprehensive  form  the  enormous 
mass  of  literature,  especially  that  of  a periodical  character,  which  has 
appeared  within  the  last  twenty  years  upon  the  subject  of  medieval 
and  modern  history.  How  comprehensive  the  general  plan  of  this  series 
is  may  be  perceived  from  the  statement  that  it  will  extend  to  forty 
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volumes  when  completed — “ Jeder  Band  ein  abgeschlossenes  Ganzes 
bildet  und  auch  einzeln  abgegeben  wird.”  In  his  own  preface  Dr.  Holtz- 
mann,  not  without  pride,  says  that  his  work  is  the  first  German  treat- 
ment of  French  institutional  history  within  the  last  half-century — since 
the  time  of  Schaeffner  and  Warnkonig-Stein.  He  emphasizes  the  state- 
ment that  it  is  primarily  a history  of  the  development  of  the  French 
monarchy  and  not  a survey  of  the  infinite  variety  of  French  feudal  insti- 
tutions, which  have  interest  for  him  only  as  they  pertain  to  the  evolution 
of  the  crown. 

Naturally  the  author  has  leaned  heavily  upon  the  works  of  Flach 
(whom  he  names  first,  singularly  enough),  Glasson,  Luchaire,  Viollet, 
and  Esmein,  but  he  has  also  familiarized  himself  with  the  current  period- 
ical literature.  In  form  the  work  is  rigidly  modelled  after  Luchaire’s 
well-known  Manuel,  even  to  details  of  structure.  The  difference  in  pro- 
portion is,  however,  great.  Luchaire’s  volume  fills  613  pages  and  covers 
only  the  direct  Capetian  period.  Holtzmann  has  endeavored  to  cover  the 
field  of  French  institutional  history  from  843  to  1789  in  502  pages.  Of 
course  his  treatment  is  briefer  in  proportion.  The  book  is  divided  into 
three  periods:  “Die  Zeit  des  Lehnwesens,  843-1180”;  “Die  Zeit  der 
wachsenden  Konigsmacht,  1180-1437”;  “ Die  Zeit  des  Absoluten  Konig- 
tunis,  1437-1789.”  For  myself  I fail  to  appreciate  the  philosophy  of  this 
division.  Despite  the  great  development  of  the  French  crown  under 
Philip  Augustus  and  St.  Louis,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  monarchy  of 
these  kings  had  a more  organic  connection  with  the  earlier  than  the 
later  period.  Until  the  reign  of  Philip  IV.  its  institutions  were  pre- 
eminently of  a feudal  nature.  The  history  of  the  French  monarchy 
under  Philip  IV.  and  the  Valois  kings  has  a unity  all  its  own  which 
Dr.  Holtzmann  has  confused  by  the  form  of  division  he  has  adopted. 
While  the  thirteenth  century  was  a wonderfully  creative  epoch,  from 
the  point  of  view  of  practical  life  the  results  of  the  changes  then  begun 
fell  in  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries.  This  is  true  of  political 
theory,  of  the  art  of  war,  and  especially  true  of  the  history  of  industrial 
changes  and  the  new  policy  of  the  French  crown,  as  well  as  that  of  the 
English  kings  and  the  popes  of  Avignon  towards  property  and  the  devel- 
opment of  new  forms  of  taxation.  The  last  period  also  seems  to  me 
unhappily  divided.  It  is  false  proportion  to  assume  that  the  monarchy 
was  absolute  in  the  days  of  Charles  VII.  and  Louis  XL  Theoretically 
this  is  so.  But  until  the  reign  of  Louis  XIII.  this  authority  was  still 
personal.  It  remained  for  Richelieu  to  give  the  kingship  that  qualitative 
character  commonly  associated  with  the  term  absolute  monarchy.  The 
kingship  of  the  last  Valois  and  of  Henry  IV.  has  as  much  or  more  in 
common  with  that  of  Louis  XL  as  with  that  of  Louis  XIII. 

The  author’s  plan  is  nearly  uniform  throughout.  Each  book  has  a 
chapter  on  the  king’s  prerogative  in  the  separate  periods;  upon  the 
administration  of  justice;  upon  finance  and  taxation;  army  and  navy; 
provincial  government;  and  the  Church.  The  treatment  is  clear  and 
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concise.  Perhaps  it  is  the  duty  of  a manual  to  set  forth  not  processes 
but  results.  But  the  compression  in  many  cases  has  squeezed  out  so 
much  historical  information  that  one  not  too  familiar  with  the  history 
of  France  might  easily  become  bewildered.  For  example,  the  history 
of  the  changes  in  the  art  of  war  between  1300  and  1600 — a fascinating 
subject — is  reduced  to  a lifeless  and  inadequate  summary  of  a dozen 
pages,  scattered  in  two  places.  Similarly  the  revolutionary  changes  in 
the  form  and  method  of  taxation  which  were  witnessed  in  the  fourteenth 
and  fifteenth  centuries,  for  all  that  the  reader  can  perceive,  had  little 
relation  with  the  industrial  revolution  of  the  period,  or  such  social  and 
economic  changes  as  are  manifest  in  the  revolts  of  Paris  in  1358,  1382, 
and  1407;  the  displacement  of  population  owing  to  incessant  war  and  the 
Black  Death;  or  the  wide  commercial  bearing  of  the  wool  and  wine 
trade.  The  last  portion  of  the  volume  is  best,  when  the  absolute  mon- 
archy has  emerged  and  has  a clear  field  of  development,  simplifying 
complications  by  crushing  them,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Huguenots  and 
the  Jansenists.  Six  pages,  excellent  in  the  main,  are  those  dealing  with 
the  conflicting  theories  of  sovereignty  which  arose  in  the  last  half  of 
the  sixteenth  century  and  the  evolution  of  the  theory  of  sovereignty 
thereafter,  down  to  Montesquieu  and  Rousseau.  The  important  contri- 
bution, however,  of  Bayle  and  other  Huguenot  publicists  to  this  subject 
is  not  noticed,  and  the  paragraph  dealing  with  the  doctrine  of  assassi- 
nation is  very  inadequate.  (C/.  my  Wars  of  Religion  in  France,  pp. 
274-276,  and  the  admirable  article  by  Platzhoff,  “ Die  Theorie  von  der 
Mordbefugnis  der  Obrigkeit  im  XVI.  Jahrhundert  ”,  in  Ebering’s  His- 
torische  Stndien,  heft  54,  of  which  no  mention  is  made.)  The  bibliog- 
raphies are  excellent.  Dr.  Holtzmann  has  explored  all  important  period- 
ical material.  In  one  particular  the  selections  are  notable.  Except  for 
collections  of  sources  there  are  few  allusions  to  works  or  articles  older 
than  twenty-five  or  thirty  years.  The  enormous  amount  of  antiquarian 
material  which  appeared  in  the  eighteenth  and  early  nineteenth  century 
has  been  eliminated  almost  wholly  in  favor  of  the  modern  scientific 
literature  upon  the  subject.  There  are,  however,  a few  important  omis- 
sions from  the  bibliography.  The  most  notable  seems  to  be  omission  of 
Nicholas  Oresme,  the  greatest  publicist  of  France  in  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tury, whose  Traite  de  la  Premiere  Invention  des  Monnaics  and  transla- 
tions of  Aristotle’s  Politics  and  Economics  profoundly  influenced  Charles 
V.  (cf.  Meunier,  Essai  snr  la  Vie  et  les  Onvrages  de  Nicole  Oresme, 
Paris,  1857,  and  the  edition  of  Oresme’s  treatise  by  Wolowski,  Paris, 
1864).  Other  bibliographical  omissions  are  Tardif,  La  Procedure  Civile 
ct  Criminelle  aux  XI IP  ct  XI Sieclcs  (Paris,  1885),  an  indispensable 
book;  Beugnot,  Essai  sur  les  Institutions  de  St.  Louis  (Paris,  1821), 
still  a good  book;  Saige,  Les  luifs  du  Languedoc  (1881);  Duckett, 
Charters  and  Records  among  the  Archives  of  the  Ancient  Abbey  of 
Cluni  (2  vols.,  London,  1888)  ; Oman,  The  Art  of  War. 

James  Westfall  Thompson. 
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Peerage  and  Pedigree:  Studies  in  Peerage  Lazv  and  Family  History. 
By  J.  Horace  Round,  M.A.,  LL.D.  In  two  volumes.  (London; 
James  Nisbet  and  Company.  1910.  Pp.  xxviii,  362;  408.) 

For  the  past  few  years  Mr.  Round  has  devoted  his  great  gifts  of 
analysis  and  his  unrivalled  knowledge  of  the  Norman  and  early  Angevin 
periods  to  the  service  of  genealogy  rather  than  of  history,  though 
genealogy  in  his  hands  often  means  history.  The  present  volumes  con- 
tain a number  of  essays,  hitherto  unpublished  except  the  paper  on  the 
House  of  Lords,  of  the  same  general  character  as  those  in  Mr.  Round’s 
earlier  Studies  in  Peerage  and  Family  History.  The  paper  on  the  House 
of  Lords,  first  published  “ in  a magazine  ” in  1884-1885  and  here  repub- 
lished because  of  its  bearing  on  the  present  constitutional  crisis  in 
England,  thoroughly  deserved  to  be  rescued  from  the  oblivion  of  a 
periodical,  where  at  least  the  present  writer  had  not  discovered  it. 
From  its  date  I think  it  must  be  granted  the  distinction  of  being  the 
first  clear  assertion  of  the  completely  feudal  character  of  the  early 
curia  regis.  The  essays  on  the  Barony  of  Delawarr,  the  Muddle  of  the 
Law,  Tales  of  the  Conquest,  Some  Saxon  Houses,  and  the  Geste  of  John 
de  Courcy,  have  considerable  incidental  historical  interest. 

Mr.  Round  makes  it  his  mission  to  expose  what  he  believes  to  be 
sham  and  pretense,  and  he  does  it  in  most  cases  with  a wealth,  with  a 
superabundance  even,  of  evidence  for  his  case  which  leaves  nothing  to 
be  said  in  reply.  He  does  it  also  with  a keenness  of  ridicule  which 
makes  even  his  most  recondite  discussions  interesting  reading — except 
to  the  victims.  Of  special  historical  value  is  his  demonstration  of  the- 
entire  untrustworthiness  of  the  historical  evidence  which  Lord  Coke 
alleges  in  support  of  his  legal  dicta.  Professor  Jenks’s  contention  in 
regard  to  Coke’s  interpretation  of  Magna  Carta  certainly  gains  support 
from  Mr.  Round’s  argument.  The  modern  judge  and  lawyer  are  shown 
also  to  imagine  much  false  history,  and  even  the  Dictionary  of  National 
Biography  is  found  occasionally  at  fault. 

The  special  object  of  the  book  is  of  course  to  expose  the  pretensions 
of  British  families  which  have  arisen  within  the  last  few  generations  to 
long  descent  and  particularly  to  connection  with  great  historical  families 
of  the  past.  It  would  be  interesting  if  Mr.  Round  would  perform  the 
same  service  to  American  genealogy,  though  to  be  sure,  from  our  lack 
of  hereditary  governing  families,  American  genealogy  cannot  have  the 
same  close  connection  with  history  that  British  has.  He  would  find  cer- 
tainly abundant  material  for  similar  criticisms  in  claims  to  connection 
with  British  families,  even  to  the  right  to  bear  extinct  British  peerage 
titles,  and  especially  in  the  method,  which  he  denounces  with  reiterated 
emphasis,  employed  in  collecting  ancestors  by  those  families  whose  name 
is  derived  from  a Christian  name.  He  does  in  this  connection  notice 
the  genealogy  of  the  American  Goodwins,  but  there  is  a library  of  books 
of  the  sort  to  be  had,  and  in  the  case  of  one  such  family  at  least 
genealogy  and  heraldry  could  be  combined,  for  its  published  history 
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displays  as  frontispiece  a most  gorgeous  coat  of  arms  made  by  quarter- 
ing the  arms  of  various  ancient  barons  and  crusaders  who  happened  to 
bear  the  given  Christian  name,  a coat  constructed,  we  are  told,  by  the 
Herald’s  College. 

Les  Origines  de  la  Domination  Angevine  en  Italie.  Par  E.  Jordan, 
de  la  Faculte  des  Lettres  de  Rennes.  (Paris:  Alphonse  Picard 
et  Fils.  1909.  Pp.  cliii,  660.) 

This  is  a careful  and  detailed  study  of  the  negotiations  and  events, 
between  1250  and  1266,  which  led  to  the  establishment  of  the  Angevin 
rule  in  Sicily  and  southern  Italy.  It  is  preceded  by  a long  introduction 
which  summarizes  the  position  and  relations  of  the  cities  in  northern 
and  central  Italy  between  1197  and  1250. 

The  author  thinks  that  the  pope  was  deceived  in  Charles  of  Anjou; 
that  he  had  counted  upon  finding  in  him  a docile  and  submissive  vassal, 
but  that  Charles  instead,  without  breaking  with  the  pope  and  even  under 
the  pretext  of  serving  him,  attempted  to  dominate  him;  that  Charles 
adopted  in  many  respects  the  projects  of  Manfred,  and  aspired  to  bring 
about  Italian  unity.  “ L’objet  de  ce  livre  est  de  rechercher  les  causes 
et  les  raisons  profondes  de  cette  deception,  c’est-a-dire  de  montrer  qu’elle 
etait  inevitable  et  fatale”  (p.  xv).  The  account  in  this  book  of  the 
negotiations  between  Charles  and  the  pope  shows  that  the  above  state- 
ment is  not  true.  Each  one  of  the  popes  concerned  was  profoundly 
distrustful  of  Charles  and  sought  to  restrict  him  in  every  possible  man- 
ner so  that  he  might  not  become  a dangerous  rival  pr  foe.  Their  dis- 
trust became  more  pronounced  as  the  negotiations  proceeded,  but  the 
urgent  danger  from  Manfred  finally  compelled  Clement  IV.  to  yield  to 
every  demand  which  Charles  made. 

In  most  respects  the  work  is  admirable.  The  characterization  of 
each  pope  is  excellent,  and  sufficient  documents  are  presented  to  illus- 
trate the  generalizations.  The  position  of  the  bankers  in  the  Italian 
cities  is  explained,  and  the  control  which  the  pope  was  able  to  exercise 
over  them.  M.  Jordan  thinks  that  Charles’s  success  was  due  to  the  loans 
made  by  the  Tuscan  and  Roman  bankers,  which  the  pope  guaranteed 
by  a mortgage  upon  the  property  of  the  churches  in  Rome.  The  impor- 
tance of  Sicily  as  a vantage  point  for  a crusade  against  either  the  Greeks 
at  Constantinople  or  the  Mohammedans  in  Syria  or  Egypt,  and  the  inti- 
mate connection,  in  the  thoughts  of  many  contemporaries,  between  the 
crusade  against  Sicily  and  the  crusades  Ontre-Mer,  are  well  depicted. 
Much  of  this  is  not  new;  and  the  author  gives  full  credit  in  his  biblio- 
graphical notes;  but  all  the  material  is  brought  together  into  a well- 
digested  account. 

While  the  book  requires  very  close  reading  because  of  the  immense 
amount  of  detail,  the  presentation  on  the  whole  is  clear.  At  one  point 
it  is  enlivened  by  a passage  which  illustrates  the  strange  condition  to 
which  the  papacy  was  reduced.  Barral  had  been  appointed  podcstd  of 
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Milan  by  Charles  of  Anjou.  As  the  city  was  then  under  interdict, 
Barral  became  excommunicate  by  accepting  the  office.  The  pope  in- 
formed him  of  the  fact  and  of  his  sympathy,  in  a friendly  letter,  and  a 
little  later  urged  Charles  to  send  to  the  aid  of  Milan  two  hundred  knights, 
who  would  also  incur  excommunication.  “ Voila  ce  qu’etaient  devenues 
ces  sentences  d’excommunication  et  d’interdit,  jadis  si  redoutees,  a 
present  tant  discreditees  par  Tabus  qui  en  avait  ete  fait”  (p.  591)  ! 
This  also  illustrates  one  of  the  main  contentions  of  the  author  through- 
out the  work : “ Ce  n’est  done  pas  par  irreligion  que  tant  dTtaliens  ont 
combattu  le  Saint-Siege.  L’inverse  serait  peut-etre  plus  vrai ; Thabitude 
de  combattre  le  Saint-Siege  a provoque  Tirreligion.  Excommunies, 
frappes  d’interdit,  prives  en  theorie,  et  malgre  certains  adoucissements, 
prives  nieme  en  fait  de  toute  vie  spirituelle,  les  partisans  de  TEmpire 
s’accoutumerent  a se  passer  de  ce  qu’on  leur  refusait,  puis  a le  dedaigner. 
Exclus  de  TEglise,  ils  lui  devinrent  etrangers,  parfois  hostiles,  moins 
par  conviction  que  par  irritation.  . . . Ainsi  les  luttes  de  partis  ont  eu 
des  effets  funestes  pour  la  religion.  Mais  la  religion  avait  ete  pour  bien 
peu  de  chose  dans  la  formation  des  partis”  (p.  clii). 

The  main  portion  of  the  volume  is  supplied  with  copious  notes ; no 
important  source  or  secondary  work  seems  to  have  been  overlooked. 
Finally,  there  is  a long  index  of  proper  names,  but  no  analytical  index 
to  the  wealth  of  material  contained  in  the  volume. 

Dana  C.  Munro. 

Die  Einnalimen  dcr  Apostolischen  Kammer  unter  Johann  XXII. 
Herausgegeberi  von  Emil  Goller.  [Vatikanische  Qnellen  zur 
Geschichte  der  Papstlichen  Hof-  imd  Finanzverwaltimg,  1316- 
1378,  heratisgegeben  von  der  Gorres-Gesellschaft,  I.]  (Pader- 
born : Ferdinand  Schoningh.  1910.  Pp.  xvi,  782,  134*.) 

With  this  volume  the  Gorres-Gesellschaft  continues  the  publication 
of  the  financial  documents  of  the  papacy,  a task  to  which  it  was  among 
the  first  of  the  institutions  engaged  in  investigating  the  Vatican  Archives 
to  give  proper  attention.  The  present  volume,  however,  marks  a new 
departure.  The  earlier  volumes  were  intended  to  illustrate  mainly  the 
papal  fiscal  relations  with  Germany,  but  this  is  the  first  of  a series,  in 
which  it  is  proposed  to  publish  systematically  the  financial  registers 
which  display  the  receipts  and  expenditures  of  the  papal  treasury  during 
the  period  of  the  Avignonese  residence. 

Goller  has  divided  his  introduction  into  two  parts.  The  first  con- 
tains a brief  section  on  the  literature  of  the  subject,  in  which  the  only 
new  feature  is  a discussion  of  the  treatment  accorded  the  Camera  in 
works  on  canon  law.  A description  is  also  given  of  the  financial  regis- 
ters, which  is  largely  an  expansion  of  an  earlier  paper  by  the  same 
author  {Romische  Qnartalschrift,  XX . 2^1-7,02) . The  second  and  major 
portion  deals  with  the  revenues  existing  at  the  time  of  John  XXII. 
Here  Goller’s  chief  contributions  are  in  the  form  of  corrections  of  erro- 
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neons  conclusions  of  earlier  investigators  and  supplementary  informa- 
tion on  various  detailed  aspects  of  the  subject.  He  brings  forward 
much  new  and  valuable  evidence  of  this  sort  concerning  the  early  history 
of  procurations,  spolia,  friictus  niedii  temporis,  and  especially  servitia, 
and  throws  new  light  on  the  much  controverted  question  of  the  treasure 
of  John  XXII. 

The  introduction  adds  much  to  our  detailed  information  concerning 
the  papal  revenues,  and  it  is  evidently  the  result  of  wide  and  pains- 
taking research,  but  it  is  unfortunately  marred  by  a number  of  inaccu- 
racies. Testing  it  by  the  references  to  England,  the  following  instances 
of  error  evidence  a certain  amount  of  laxity.  When  enumerating  the 
payments  of  the  one  thousand  marks  of  annual  tribute  made  by  the 
English  kings  during  the  pontificate  of  John  XXII.  (p.  64*),  he  omits 
the  payment  of  two  thousand  marks  made  in  1319  (Introitus  et  Exitus, 
vol.  XV.,  f.  45r.).  Again,  giving  an  erroneous  reference,  Gdller  states 
that  the  King  of  England  was  granted  one-half  the  income  derived  from 
the  triennial  levy  of  annates  in  England  begun  in  1316  (p.  96*).  The 
actual  concession  was  one-half  the  amount  secured  from  the  first  year 
of  the  triennial  levy  (Theiner,  Vetera  Monumenta  Hibernorum  et  Sco- 
toritm,  p.  190).  His  account  of  the  tenths  levied  in  England  during  the 
pontificate  of  John  XXII.  (p.  98*)  is  almost  entirely  wrong.  He  makes 
no  mention  of  the  annual  tenths  granted  to  the  king  in  1317,  1319,  and 
1320  (Rymer,  Foedera,  II.  139;  Wilkins,  Concilia,  II.  492;  Bliss,  Cal- 
endar, II.  191),  while  a biennial  tenth  granted  in  1322  (Bliss,  II.  449) 
is  dated  1324.  The  year’s  income  from  the  sexennial  tenth  imposed  at 
the  Council  of  Vienne,  which  Gdller  says  was  granted  to  Edward  II., 
was  merely  loaned  for  five  years  (Rymer,  II.  320).  Such  errors  and 
omissions,  although  they  do  not  affect  the  writer’s  principal  contribu- 
tions, are  to  be  regretted  in  an  otherwise  excellent  piece  of  work. 

The  main  portion  of  the  book  contains  in  full  the  financial  accounts 
which  display  the  income  of  the  papal  Camera,  and  extracts  which  illus- 
trate the  nature  of  other  series  of  accounts.  As  an  editor  Gdller  has 
done  his  work  faithfully  and  well,  evidently  sparing  no  pains  to  secure 
scholarly  accuracy.  Duplicate  registers  have  been  compared  and  varia- 
tions in  the  spelling  of  proper  names  are  noted,  duplicate  entries  of  the 
same  item  in  different  sets  of  accounts  are  indicated,  and  the  value  of 
the  documents  is  greatly  enhanced  by  a carefully  prepared  index  of 
proper  names.  1'he  documents,  mostly  printed  for  the  first  time,  form 
the  beginning  of  a series,  which  will  1)e  as  important  for  the  medieval 
economic  historian  as  are  the  calendars  of  papal  registers  for  the  stu- 
dent of  general  papal  history. 

W.  E.  Lunt. 
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Georges  Chastellain:  Etude  sur  rHisfoire  Politique  et  Litteraire  du 
XV^  Siecle.  Par  Gabriel  Perouse,  Docteur  es  Lettres.  (Paris: 

Honore  Champion.  1910.  Pp.  161.) 

Here  is  a discriminating  study  of  the  Burgundian  chronicler  written 
with  a delicate  appreciation  of  the  historic  and  literary  values  of 
Georges  Chastellain  and  of  the  rank  he  deserves  in  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury. At  the  same  time  there  is  no  oblivion  to  his  shortcomings  either 
as  recorder  or  poet.  To  one  who  has  quarried  the  extant  books  of 
Chastellain’s  Chronique  for  contributions  to  two  biographies,  it  is  a pro- 
found satisfaction  to  welcome  this  work  of  M.  Perouse  which  does 
ample  justice  to  its  subject  in  marvellously  brief  space. 

Chastellain  belonged  to  a family  of  castellans  of  Alost,  a village  near 
Ghent.  Thus  he  was  Flemish  of  origin  but  the  nation  he  was  proud  to 
claim  as  his  own  was  Burgundy,  that  shadowy  realm,  ill  defined  yet 
almost  materialized  during  the  writer’s  lifetime.  In  his  mind  it  was 
a realm  subordinate  to  and  inalienable  from  France.  Attempts  to  sever 
the  one  from  the  other,  such  as  the  alliances  between  the  Burgundian 
dukes  and  England,  seemed  to  him  heinous  crimes.  His  own  statement 
of  himself  is:  “I  who  am  not  English  but  Erench,  who  am  neither 
Spaniard  nor  Italian  but  French,  the  servant  of  two  Frenchmen,  the 
one  King  the  other  duke,  I have  written  of  their  deeds  and  disputes.” 
He  was  imbued  with  feudal  devotion  to  his  overlords  but  the  duke 
came  first.  He  could  never  have  deserted  him  for  the  king  as  Com- 
mynes  did.  His  life  from  1405 [?]  to  1475  covered  the  events  of  the 
Anglo-French  wars  and  the  Franco-Burgundian  quarrels,  the  periods  of 
Henry  V.  and  VI.,  of  Jeanne  d’Arc  and  Charles  VIE,  of  Philip  and 
Charles  of  Burgundy,  of  the  early  years  of  Louis  XI.  In  close  touch 
with  the  ducal  court  as  he  was,  the  author  had  many  opportunities  for 
observing  political  events  as  they  passed,  and  he  did  not  wait  until  his 
old  age  to  recount  his  half-forgotten  experiences  like  Olivier  de  la 
Marche.  His  complete  Chronique  tells  the  story  of  a little  over  half  a 
century  down  almost  to  the  author’s  death.  Unfortunately  only  a por- 
tion of  the  manuscript  has  been  found  and  there  are  many  disappointing 
breaks  in  the  narrative.  Though  Burgundian  sentiment  is  all-pervad- 
ing, it  is  evident  that  Chastellain  sets  a high  ideal  for  himself  and  con- 
scientiously tries  to  be  fair,  just  as  he  tries  to  show  foundation  for 
his  statements  of  events  where  he  was  not  present  by  inserting  docu- 
ments, letters,  etc.,  into  his  text.  The  bits  of  real  color  in  the  narra- 
tive of  what  he  actually  saw  are  charming.  His  own  personality  was 
kept  scrupulously  in  the  background  even  at  these  points  of  reminiscence 
and  he  is  provokingly  silent  about  himself,  according  to  the  etiquette  of 
his  time.  Naturally  he  lacks  perspective.  Any  contemporary  must  do 
so,  as  M.  Perouse  points  out,  but  his  honesty  as  an  observer  is  very 
evident,  especially  in  the  passages  where  the  events  described  are  pain- 
ful to  him.  In  1473,  Charles  of  Burgundy  gave  him  golden  spurs  and 
changed  his  title  of  chronicler  to  indiciare,  but  even  in  his  capacity 
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as  official  historian  Chastellain  permits  his  doubts  of  the  duke’s  wisdom 
to  appear,  and  his  apprehension  of  impending  misfortunes  foreshadows 
the  disaster  of  Nancy  occurring  two  years  after  the  writer’s  death. 

In  his  consideration  of  the  Opuscules  and  Poesies  of  Chastellain, 
M.  Perouse  shows  the  same  sympathetic  and  critical  acumen  as  in 
dealing  with  the  Chronique.  In  the  occasional  works  the  subjects  are 
always  connected  with  the  Franco-Burgundian  crises  and  always  used 
to  develop  the  author’s  fundamental  feudal  principles.  There  are  some 
interesting  passages,  some  vivid  pictures,  but  the  choice  of  words  is 
often  very  tiresome.  His  diction  is  far  more  labored  and  affected  than 
in  the  Chronique. 

The  poems  are  the  least  poetic  portion  of  the  man’s  work.  The 
sparks  of  divine  fire  that  flash  out  from  time  to  time  in  his  prose,  the 
dramatic  power  shown  in  his  narrative,  do  not  illumine  the  long-drawn- 
out  rhymed  disquisitions.  It  was  natural  to  his  time  to  feel  that  cer- 
tain topics  demanded  measure  and  every  cultivated  person  was  expected 
to  use  it.  There  are  some  poetic  passages  in  Chastellain  and  he  is  cred- 
ited with  the  invention  of  one  metre  used  freely  by  Cretin  and  Jean 
Masot.  M.  Perouse  gives  perhaps  more  honor  to  the  poems  than  they 
deserve  but  that  is  the  only  criticism  to  be  applied  to  his  review. 

Ruth  Putnam. 

Histoire  de  la  Marine  Francaise.  Tome  IV.  En  Quete  Fun 
Empire  Colonial:  Richelieu.  Par  Charles  de  la  Ronciere, 
Conservateiir- Adjoint,  Chef  de  la  Section  de  Geographie  a la 
Bibliotheque  Nationale.  (Paris:  Plon-Nourrit  et  Cie.  1910. 
pp.  740.) 

There  is  something  of  the  spirit  of  Richard  Hakluyt  in  M.  de  la 
Ronciere — something  of  his  patient  devotion  to  completeness,  his  om- 
nivorousness, and  above  all  his  intense  nationalism  which  glows  be- 
neath the  sober  scholarship  of  his  successor’s  massive  documentation. 
The  work  has  its  defects  but  they  are  the  defects  of  its  qualities.  It 
is  not  a naval  history  nor  is  it  a history  of  colonial  and  commercial 
enterprise.  It  is  an  attempt  to  combine  the  two  with  excursuses  into 
admiralty  and  trade  organization. 

Though  we  may  bow  in  respect  to  a man  who  dares  to  till  so  vast 
a field,  we  may  regret  he  was  not  content  with  something  more  nearly 
within  the  compass  of  human  endeavor.  The  outcome  is  a certain 
barrenness,  for  all  the  heroic  husbandry — an  intense  growth  but  sparse 
fruition.  We  get  an  exhaustive  if  somewhat  thin  chronicle  of  minute 
naval  enterprises,  but  very  little  that  can  throw  light  on  the  tactical  or 
strategical  progress  of  the  time.  There  is  little  attempt  moreover  to  get 
perspective  and  proportion  by  comparison  with  concurrent  movements 
elsewhere.  M.  de  la  Ronciere’s  indifference  to  any  point  of  view  that 
lies  outside  France  is  indeed  his  main  stumbling-block.  The  present 
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volume  covers  approximately  the  century  that  lies  between  1550  and 
1650  and  yet  we  have  no  word  of  the  influence  of  the  Anglo-Spanish 
struggle  on  French  maritime  developments  and  scarcely  anything  of  the 
contribution  of  Menendez  and  the  Duke  of  Osuha.  In  short  it  is  the 
work  of  an  archivist  rather  than  that  of  a fully  equipped  historian. 

To  deal  faithfully  with  such  a teeming  work  within  the  compass 
of  a short  review  is  impossible.  Anglo-Saxon  students  on  both  sides 
of  the  ocean  will  probably  seek  most  eagerly  for  new  light  upon  the 
Elizabethan  birth-time,  and  they  will  not  seek  in  vain.  Here  we  have 
from  M.  de  la  Ronciere  a real  contribution  to  history.  Readers  of  the 
Elizabethan  “Voyages”  will  recall  the  romantic  meeting  in  1573  be- 
tween Drake  and  a certain  Huguenot  captain  called  “ Tetu  ”,  and  they 
will  remember  how  they  joined  forces  and  captured  the  Panama  mule- 
trains  together  at  the  cost  of  the  gallant  Frenchman’s  life.  We  are  now 
shown  that  episode  for  what  it  really  was — no  mere  meeting  of  two  irre- 
sponsible sea-rovers,  but  the  coming  into  contact  of  two  great  imperial 
movements  that  for  a while  ran  side  by  side  to  the  terror  of  Spain. 
It  is  true  that  in  telling  the  story  M.  de  la  Ronciere  confuses  two  dif- 
ferent exploits  of  Drake,  but  that  matters  little  beside  the  light  he 
throws  on  who  this  “ Tetu  ” was  and  why  he  was  there.  We  are  able 
to  identify  him  now  (no  longer  conjecturally ) with  the  famous  pilot 
and  cosmographer  Guillaume  le  Testu,  the  expert  adviser  of  the  adven- 
turous colonial  group  that  centred  first  round  Coligny  and  then  round 
Catherine  de’  Medici  and  Philip  Strozzi.  We  are  shown  how  Le  Testu 
had  behind  him  personages  and  influences  no  less  high  than  those  which 
were  pushing  Drake  forward  and  how  each  of  them  was  charged  with 
the  first  move  in  a high  affair  of  state.  In  all  respects  the  two  mani- 
festations of  national  energy  were  curiously  similar.  In  both  cases  it 
was  a “ Secret  de  la  Reine  ” and  under  this  title  M:  de  la  Ronciere  deals 
with  the  strange  story  as  it  developed  after  Le  Testu’s  death — the  pirat- 
ical attempt  to  found  a French  colonial  empire  on  the  ruins  of  that  of 
Portugal  in  South  America.  For  the  first  time  we  are  able  to  realize 
the  true  significance  of  the  battle  of  the  Azores  and  the  breadth  and 
promise  of  the  policy  which  it  brought  to  an  end. 

Yet  it  is  characteristic  of  M.  de  la  Ronciere’s  method  that  he  leaves 
the  story  incomplete.  The  mystery  of  the  connection  between  the 
“ Secret  de  la  Reine  ” and  the  English  episode  of  the  “ Strange  Guest  ” 
is  left  unfathomed,  and  we  still  remain  uncertain  as  to  why  it  was  that 
Drake  and  Hawkins  almost  at  the  last  moment  were  not  permitted  to 
fight  under  Don  Antonio’s  flag  at  Strozzi’s  side.  The  meeting  and  the 
parting  of  the  French  and  English  imperial  movements!  What  more 
fascinating  chapter  is  there  in  maritime  history?  Yet  for  all  M.  de  la 
Ronciere’s  industry  it  still  awaits  the  telling.  The  defeat  of  Strozzi  by 
Santa-Cruz  is  really  the  central  point  of  the  book — it  was  in  truth  as 
he  calls  it,  “ La  Debacle  de  la  Marine  ”.  At  a blow  the  naval  enterprise 
of  France  was  crushed,  and  while  Spain  and  England  continued  the 
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great  sea  contest  alone,  for  France  there  was  nothing  but  the  trivial 
operations  of  the  wars  of  the  League  and  disconnected  expeditions  of 
little  or  no  significance  to  all  parts  of  the  world.  From  their  weary 
succession  M.  de  la  Ronciere  permits  us  no  relief  till  with  the  advent 
of  the  seventeenth  century  new  spheres  of  interest  begin  to  ripen  in 
Canada  and  the  Mediterranean. 

The  volume  concludes  in  a richer  vein  with  the  maritime  revival 
under  Richelieu.  His  centralization  of  the  various  admiralties  and  the 
consequent  unification  of  the  fleet  are  well  shown  as  the  ‘backbone  of  liis 
work.  The  whole  process  of  the  revolution  and  the  new  outburst  of 
colonial  venture  that  arose  from  it  belong  to  the  main  stream  of  history 
and  are  well  worth  the  care  and  industry  which  have  been  bestowed 
upon  them.  On  the  whole  it  may  be  asserted  with  confidence  that  if  M.. 
de  la  Ronciere’s  work  is  one  that  none  but  serious  students  will  care  to 
take  in  hand,  it  is  also  one  that  no  serious  student  can  afford  to  neglect. 
Those  who  have  used  his  earlier  volumes  will  know  that  this  is  no 
mere  compliment  and  they  may  be  assured  that  the  present  volume  well 
maintains  the  quality  and  distinction  of  the  rest. 

Julian  S.  Corbett. 


U Organisation  Financicre  dit  Clerge  de  Franee  a I'Epoqne  de  Louis 
XIV.  Par  Albert  Cans,  Professeur  au  Lycee  de  Reims. 
(Paris:  Alphonse  Picard  et  Fils.  1910.  Pp.  xvi,  323.) 

La  Contribution  du  Clerge  de  Franee  a I Ini  pot  pendant  la  Seeonde 
Moitie  du  Regne  de  Louis  XIV.  {i68g-i/ig).  Par  Albert 
Cans,  Professeur  au  Lycee  de  Reims.  (Paris:  Alphonse  Picard 
et  Fils.  1910.  Pp.  xi,  105.) 

These  volumes  are  the  fruits  of  Professor  Lmile  Bourgeois’s  new 
incumbency  at  the  Sorbonne,  M.  Cans  having  followed  him  thither  from 
the  Lcole  Normale  Superieure.  The  first  volume  is  a thesis  for  the 
agrcgc  d’histoire.  The  task  was  well  worth  doing,  for  we  know  far  too 
little  of  the  internal  history  of  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.  To  be  sure  the 
topic  was  not  entirely  new,  for  Maury  contributed  a series  of  articles 
to  the  Revue  dcs  Deux  Monies  in  1879-US80,  but  his  treatment  was 
disconnected,  as  he  dealt  with  specific  episodes  only.  As  to  the  works  of 
the  Abbe  Meric,  L’Ancien  Clerge  de  France  (1890),  and  that  of  the 
Abbe  Rourlon,  Lcs  Assemblees  du  Clerge  de  France  (1906),  the  former 
covered  too  large  a subject  to  treat  adequately  this  particular  topic,  and 
the  latter  was  one  of  a popular  series  upon  science  and  religion.  The 
present  work  is  a fitting  sequel  to  M.  Scrbat’s  admirable  work,  Lcs 
Assemblees  du  Clerge  de  France:  Origines,  Organisation,  Dcveloppc- 
ment,  1^61-1615  (Paris,  1906). 

There  is  a formidable  list  of  manuscri])t  sources;  the  printed  sources 
are  significantly  few.  Their  extreme  importance  may  be  appreciated 
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when  it  is  borne  in  mind  that  under  the  Ancient  Regime  the  clergy  was 
the  only  institution  which  had  an  autonomous,  regular,  and  permanent 
organization  governing  its  financial  relations  with  the  crown.  The 
careful  delimitation  of  the  subject  has  enabled  M.  Cans  to  go  intensively 
into  it.  In  the  first  place  he  rigorously  excludes  the  spiritual  activity 
of  the  assemblies  of  the  clergy,  the  conflict  with  the  Huguenots  and  the 
Jansenists,  the  struggle  with  the  rcguUers,  the  question  of  Gallican 
liberties,  etc.  Secondly,  the  subject  itself  has  self-limitations.  The 
author  is  not  obliged  by  the  nature  of  his  theme  to  consider  the  clergy 
of  Artois,  Flanders,  Hainault,  Lorraine,  Alsace,  Franche  Comte,  Rous- 
sillon, or  the  benefices  of  Sarre,  Luxembourg,  and  Spire,  for  all  these 
territories  ecclesiastically  were  of  the  “ Clerge  Stranger  ”.  Conse- 
quently he  is  dealing  with  France  in  the  closer  sense  of  the  term. 

In  plan  and  treatment  the  work  is  very  different  from  that  of  M. 
Serbat;  but  the  nature  of  the  subject  differs.  The  epoch  between 
1561  and  1615  was  made  tumultuous  by  the  wars  of  the  Huguenots  and 
the  activity  of  the  Holy  League.  The  epoch  M.  Cans  has  chosen  is  that 
period  of  calm,  regular  operation  of  French  institutions  between  the 
troubles  of  the  Fronde  and  the  Regency.  The  first  portion,  compris- 
ing thirty-six  pages,  is  an  historical  survey  of  the  rise  and  development 
of  clerical  immunity.  Part  ii.  (pp.  37-144)  deals  with  the  structure  of 
the  church  assemblies  and  their  organization  during  the  reign  of  Louis 
XIV.  The  core  of  the  book  is  part  iii.  in  which  the  fiscal  organization 
of  the  Gallican  Church  and  its  relations  with  the  crown  are  set  forth  in 
detail.  There  are  nine  appendixes  and  a map  of  the  administrative  di- 
vision of  the  clergy  of  France  at  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV. 

The  alert  student  will  readily  make  the  application  for  himself  of 
this  admirable  study  to  the  general  history  of  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV. 
But  lest  he  fail  to  do  so,  M.  Cans  has  pointed  out  the  course  by  him- 
self, following  up  his  first  work  by  a particular  study  of  the  important 
part  played  by  the  clergy  of  France  in  the  war  of  the  League  of 
Augsburg  and  that  of  the  Spanish  Succession.  This  inquiry  falls  into 
two  parts,  (i)  What  proportion  is  there  between  the  sums  furnished 
by  the  clergy  to  the  king  between  1690  and  1715  and  those  furnished 
by  the  rest  of  the  nation?  (2)  What  proportion  is  there  between  the 
contribution  made  by  the  clergy  and  their  whole  revenue? 

It  is  unfortunate  that  these  two  important  questions  cannot  be 
answered  completely,  owing  partly  to  the  absence  of  full  secular  records 
and  partly  to  the  difficulty  of  evaluation.  M.  Cans’s  conclusion  is  that 
during  this  long  and  supreme  crisis  of  Louis  XIV.’s  reign  the  conduct 
of  the  clergy  was  remarkable  for  its  devotion.  Estimating  the  average 
annual  revenue  of  the  Church  at  one  hundred  and  ten  millions — Vauban 
figured  it  at  seventy-five,  Boisguillebert  at  one  hundred  and  fifty,  an 
English  source  cited  by  Boislisle  {St.  Simon,  VIE  516)  at  two  hundred 
and  eighty-six — he  concludes  that  between  1660  and  1690  the  clergy  con- 
tributed eleven  per  cent,  of  their  annual  income  to  the  crown,  and  that 
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between  1690  and  1715  they  contributed  fifty-eight  per  cent.  These 
sums  seem  large.  Yet  from  a general  point  of  view  they  were  not  so 
great.  For  compared  with  the  entire  revenue  of  France,  M.  Cans  is  of 
the  opinion  that  the  contribution  of  the  clergy  was  but  three  per  cent, 
of  the  whole.  It  is  manifest  how  terribly  heavy  the  weight  of  taxation 
must  have  been  upon  the  bourgeoisie  and  peasantry.  In  this  manner 
history  newly  justifies  the  protests  of  Vauban  and  Fenelon,  and  the 
mordant  pages  of  St.  Simon. 

James  Westfall  Thompson. 

Acts  of  the  Privy  Council  of  England,  Colonial  Series.  Volume  IT, 
A.  D.  1680-1720.  Edited  through  the  direction  of  the  Lord 
President  of  the  Council  by  W.  L.  Grant,  M.A.,  Beit  Lecturer 
in  Colonial  History  in  the  University  of  Oxford,  and  James 
IMunro,  M.A.,  University  Assistant  in  History  in  the  University 
of  Edinburgh,  under  the  general  supervision  of  Sir  Almeric  W. 
FitzRoy,  K.C.V.O.,  Clerk  of  the  Privy  Council.  (London: 
Wyman  and  Sons.  1910.  Pp.  xl,  918.) 

The  second  volume  of  the  Acts  of  the  Privy  Council,  Colonial 
Series,  which  covers  the  period  from  1680  to  1720,  yields  in  no  way  to 
the  first  in  value  and  interest.  As  was  to  have  been  expected  the 
entries  throw  light  chiefly  upon  the  working  of  the  Council,  a matter 
upon  which  we  need  light  more  than  anywhere  else,  but  the  informa- 
tion furnished  regarding  colonial  history  is  very  considerable  and  there 
are  in  this  volume  not  less  than  a hundred  long  sections  that  either  give 
new  facts  or  add  to  what  is  already  known.  Furthermore  the  volume 
contains  hundreds  of  names  of  individuals  and  ships,  many  details  re- 
garding ordnance  stores  and  the  like,  many  in  extenso  copies  of  repre- 
sentations of  the  Lords  of  Trade  and  Board  of  Trade,  and  much  infor- 
mation regarding  governors’  commissions  and  instructions.  The  student 
of  colonial  history  will  probably  be  surprised  at  the  extent  of  the  powers 
which  the  Council  exercised  over  the  plantations  and  at  the  numbers  of 
appeals,  petitions,  and  memorials  with  which  it  had  to  deal.  Some  day 
we  shall  have  a competent  study  made  of  the  Council  in  its  relations  to 
the  plantations,  and  we  shall  then  pro1)ably  wonder  why  all  this  new 
material  was  not  brought  to  light  before. 

The  most  important  question  raised  by  the  editors  in  their  preface 
concerns  not  the  colonies  but  the  committee  system  of  the  Council,  a 
matter  of  interest  to  the  student  of  English  constitutional  history.  It 
is  well  known  that  under  the  Restoration  standing  committees  were 
appointed  at  the  beginning  or  in  the  course  of  each  reign.  It  was  so 
in  1660,  it  was  so  in  1685  (p.  75).  We  also  know  that  a century  later 
a standing  committee  of  the  Council  for  trade  was  ai)pointed,  and  that 
to-day  standing  committees  representing  the  old  committees  arc  ap- 
pointed by  Order  in  Council  for  Jersey,  Guernsey,  and  the  Isle  of  Man. 
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But  we  do  not  know  certainly  what  was  the  status  of  the  committee 
system  between  1688  and  1784,  though  the  natural  inference  has  been 
that  the  standing  committees  were  continued.  In  fact,  any  ordinary 
reading  of  the  phraseology  of  the  Register  certainly  supports  that  infer- 
ence (c/.  §§  657,  1138). 

But  there  is  good  reason  to  think  otherwise,  (i)  After  1685  there 
is  no  mention  of  the  revival  of  the  standing  committees  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  reign  or  any  mention  during  the  reign  of  particular  persons 
appointed  to  constitute  such  committees.  (2)  Though  many  commit- 
tees, under  many  names,  are  mentioned  in  the  Register,  the  evidence 
seems  to  show  that  they  are  not  separate  committees  but  the  same  com- 
mittee, that  is,  the  whole  Council  sitting  under  different  titles;  the  names 
are  frequently  used  interchangeably  and  the  same  business  is  frequently 
referred  to  a committee  with  one  title  and  debated  or  reported  on  by 
committees  bearing  other  titles,  some  of  which  are  called  committees  of 
the  whole  Council.  (3)  No  committee  records  were  kept,  as  w^as  the 
case  with  the  Lords  of  Trade  before  1696  and  the  Committee  for  Trade 
in  and  after  1784,  but  the  reports  entered  in  the  Register  with  occasional 
minutes  of  debate  constitute  the  record  of  the  committee.  From  these 
and  other  facts  the  conclusion  seems  inevitable  that  after  1688  standing 
committees  as  such  ceased  to  exist  and  all  business  not  referred  to  de- 
partments was  debated  technically  before  the  whole  Council.  The  first 
indication  of  the  new  procedure  appears  when,  January  27,  1688,  the 
Lords  of  Trade,  hitherto  a standing  committee,  were  transformed  into 
a committee  of  the  whole  Council  (§  249). 

The  editors  do  not  attempt  to  explain  why  such  a change  was 
deemed  necessary,  but  a possible  reason  may  be  suggested  here.  Tech- 
nically, every  meeting  of  the  Council  from  which  the  king  or  lords 
justices  were  absent  was  a committee,  no  matter  how  many  or  how  few 
(above  two)  were  present.  This  is  manifestly  what  is  meant  by  the 
word  “ committee  ” as  used  in  this  volume  after  1688,  and  it  looks  as 
if  the  abolition  of  the  standing  committees  was  but  one  phase  of  an 
attempt  to  strengthen  the  Council  as  committee,  or,  to  put  it  another 
way,  to  check  the  growth  of  the  standing  committees  at  the  expense  of 
the  whole  Council.  Sentiment  against  the  standing  committees  of  the 
Stuarts  expressed  itself  in  Parliamentary  debate  before  1701  and  found 
formal  embodiment  in  section  iv.  of  the  Act  of  Settlement.  This  de- 
sire to  revive  the  deliberative  functions  and  responsibility  of  the  whole 
Council,  because  the  committee  system  of  the  Restoration  favored  the 
growth  of  a possible  instrument  of  despotism,  the  Cabinet  Council, 
which  though  not  a committee  of  the  Council  was  closely  identified  with 
it,  may  have  suggested  the  handing  over  of  all  conciliar  business  to  the 
Council  as  committee  and  the  requiring  that  all  matters,  plantation  and 
other,  be  debated  by  the  whole  body  and  not  by  any  of  its  parts. 

But  if  such  was  the  object  of  the  change,  the  effort  was  a failure. 
Just  as  section  iv.  of  the  Act  of  Settlement  was  repealed  in  1705,  so 
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the  attempt  to  revive  the  deliberative  functions  of  the  Council,  by  abol- 
ishing the  standing  committees,  broke  down  of  its  own  weight.  Busi- 
ness was  never  actually  done  by  the  whole  Council,  but  by  a few  mem- 
bers who  were  specially  familiar  with  the  subject  in  hand.  The  editors 
mention  only  one  case  of  actual  attendance,  when  three  lords  consti- 
tuted the  committee  of  the  whole  Council  and  sat  as  “ The  Lords  of  the 
Committee  for  hearing  Appeals  from  the  Plantations  ”,  so  that  it  would 
be  worth  while  to  examine  the  Register  and  the  memoranda  of  com- 
mittee meetings  among  the  unbound  papers  to  see  if  conclusive  evidence 
cannot  be  obtained  on  this  point.  But  probably  there  was  little  real 
difference  between  the  system  under  the  Stuarts  and  that  adopted  after 
the  Revolution,  except  that  the  absence  of  definite  nomination  must  have 
detracted  very  much  from  the  unity,  independence,  and  solidarity  of 
such  committees.  Any  one  of  the  Council  could  come  in  and  debate 
and  vote  as  he  liked,  and  this  fact  must  have  prevented  any  shaping  of 
policy  on  the  part  of  the  committee.  The  meetings  might  under  some 
circumstances  have  resembled  those  of  the  private  bill  committees  of  the 
House  of  Commons  under  George  III.,  though  there  is  no  reason  to 
believe  that  the  scandals  arising  from  the  attendance  of  the  guinea  ” 
members  of  Parliament  would  ever  have  accompanied  the  sittings  of  the 
committee  of  the  Privy  Council. 

The  editors  of  this  volume  have  done  their  work  remarkably  well. 
The  entries  are  models  of  compactness,  and  the  plan  which  they  have 
here  adopted  of  bringing  together  all  extracts  relating  to  a particular 
subject  in  a single  section  will  prove  a great  convenience  to  scholars. 
Cross-references  are  given  to  the  Plantation  Register,  and  to  the  Cal- 
endar of  State  Papers,  Colonial,  as  far  as  December,  1700.  Four  ap- 
pendixes are  added,  containing  (i)  commissions  and  instructions  to 
colonial  governors;  (2)  nominations,  etc.,  to  colonial  councils;  (3) 
colonial  acts  confirmed  or  disallowed;  and  (4)  additional  entries  from 
the  Plantation  Register,  not  included  in  the  rest  of  the  work.  The 
arrangement  of  entries,  the  elaborate  tabulation  of  embargoes,  the 
making  up  of  the  appendixes,  and  the  gathering  of  the  cross-references 
must  have  involved  a great  deal  of  intelligent  and  prolonged  labor. 
Finally,  it  is  a matter  of  congratulation  that  Sir  Almeric  W.  FitzRoy, 
to  whom  the  inception  of  the  work  is  due,  is  able  to  announce  the  speedy 
completion  of  the  undertaking.  A third  volume  is  promised  for  the 
autumn  and  a fourth  will  appear  some  time  during  the  winter. 

Charles  M.  Andrews. 

Le  Parlemcnt  dc  Bretagne  et  le  Pouvoir  Royal  an  XVIIP'^^  Steele. 
Par  A.  Le  Moy,  Doctcur  es  Lettres.  (Paris:  IT.  Champion. 
1909.  Pp.  xxiii,  605.) 

These  two  attractively  printed  volumes  by  M.  Le  Moy  form  a most 
valuable  contribution  to  the  literature,  still  far  from  complete,  of  the 
history  of  the  French  j)arlements  in  the  eighteenth  century.  The  work 
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rests  upon  a solid  base  of  original  material,  consisting,  in  addition  to  the 
printed  documents,  of  a great  mass  of  manuscript  material  found  in 
Paris,  in  departmental,  municipal,  and  private  archives.  With  the  sec- 
ondary literature,  M.  Le  Moy  is  as  well  acquainted  as  with  his  sources. 

The  first  volume,  the  more  important  of  the  two,  deals  with  the 
struggle  between  the  Parlenient  of  Bretagne  and  the  royal  power  in  the 
eighteenth  century.  Some  portions  of  this  period  had  already  been  well 
treated  in  monographs,  but  there  were  considerable  gaps,  fresh  material 
rendered  possible  some  slight  modifications  in  the  theses  defended  by 
the  writers  of  monographs,  and  it  seemed  desirable  to  present  the  period 
as  a whole.  The  volume  falls  into  two  parts.  In  the  first,  M.  Le  Moy 
gives  a sketch  of  the  social  and  economic  conditions  among  the  members 
of  the  Breton  parlements,  in  which  he  describes  the  prestige  of  that 
body  in  the  province,  the  prices  paid  for  their  offices,  absenteeism,  the 
slowness  in  the  administration  of  justice,  the  partizan  spirit  of  the  court, 
parliamentary  manners  and  customs,  and  parliamentary  society.  The 
study  is  largely  new,  well  done,  and  will  prove  of  great  value  to  the 
student  of  the  history  of  the  French  courts  in  the  eighteenth  century. 
The  second  part  treats  of  the  various  causes  of  strife  between  the  parle- 
ment  and  the  royal  power.  M.  Le  Moy  divides  the  century  into  four 
periods:  1715  to  1756,  1756  to  May,  1765,  1765  to  the  death  of  Louis 
XV.  in  1774,  and  1774  to  1789,  the  end  of  the  parlement.  In  the  first 
period,  the  parlement  exercised  its  political  power  only  intermittently 
and  preserved  up  to  1756  its  primitive  character  of  a court  of  justice. 
“After  1756,  the  Parlement  of  Bretagne  resembled  rather  a deliberative 
assembly,  invested  with  a right  of  control  over  the  state.”  The  period 
was  filled  with  grave  conflicts  between  the  monarchy  and  the  parlements, 
in  which  the  Parlement  of  Bretagne  played  an  important  role.  Much 
of  the  responsibility  for  the  hostility  of  the  parlement,  M.  Le  Moy  lays 
at  the  door  of  the  Due  d’Aiguillon.  The  long  struggle  between  d’Aiguil- 
lon,  commandant  of  the  province,  and  La  Chalotais,  procureur  of  the 
parlement,  is  described  in  detail.  M.  Le  Moy’s  conception  of  the  char- 
acter of  the  two  men  and  of  the  significance  of  the  roles  they  played 
differs  from  that  of  MM.  Marion,  Carre,  and  Poequet,  who  have  dealt 
with  this  episode  of  the  parliamentary  struggle.  “ La  Chalotais  ”,  writes 
M.  Le  Moy,  “ does  not  seem  to  us,  furthermore,  to  deserve  all  the  rigors 
of  MM.  Marion  and  Carre.  Perhaps  he  does  not  deserve  either  the 
eulogies  heaped  upon  him  by  M.  B.  Poequet.”  It  has  not  been  his  aim, 
however,  to  rehabilitate  the  Due  d’Aiguillon.  The  third  period,  a most 
troubled  one,  was  marked  by  the  continuation  of  the  struggle  between 
La  Chalotais  and  d’Aiguillon,  ending,  in  1768,  with  the  withdrawal  of 
the  duke  from  the  province  and  the  triumph  of  the  parlement.  The  last 
period,  1774  to  1789,  was  perhaps  the  most  interesting  of  all.  It  was 
marked  by  the  attempt  of  Brienne  to  destroy  the  political  power  of  the 
parlements,  the  failure  of  the  attempt,  the  calling  of  the  States  General, 
and  the  loss  of  popular  favor  by  the  parlement,  because  of  its  opposition 
to  the  doubling  of  the  representation  of  the  Third  Estate. 
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The  second  volume  contains  the  texts  of  seventeen  remonstrances 
of  the  parlement  in  the  eighteenth  century,  preceded  by  an  introduction, 
in  which  M.  Le  Moy  describes  the  form  and  contents  of  these  remon- 
strances. Under  the  head  of  “ form  ”,  he  gives  an  account  of  all  the 
steps  taken  by  the  parlement  in  drawing  up  and  presenting  a remon- 
strance; under  that  of  “content”,  he  enumerates  the  different  matters 
that  gave  rise  to  remonstrances.  This  introduction  will  prove  to  be  as 
great  an  aid  to  the  student  of  parliamentary  remonstrances  as  the  intro- 
duction of  the  first  volume  will  be  on  the  social  and  economic  conditions 
of  the  courts.  When  we  shall  have  as  satisfactory  a volume  on  the 
history  of  the  other  parlenients  of  France  as  those  of  Flammermont  for 
the  Parlement  of  Paris  and  Le  Moy  for  the  Parlement  of  Bretagne,  it 
will  be  possible  to  write  the  history  of  the  struggle  of  the  royal  power 
in  France  with  the  parlenients  in  the  eighteenth  century. 

Fred  Morrow  Fling. 

Hungary  in  the  Eighteenth  Century.  By  Henry  Marczali.  With 
an  Introductory  Essay  on  the  Earlier  History  of  Hungary,  by 
Harold  W.  V.  Temperley,  AI.A.,  Fellow  of  Peterhouse,  Cam- 
bridge. (Cambridge:  University  Press.  1910.  Pp.  Ixiv,  377.) 
The  number  of  works  on  Hungarian  history  accessible  to  those  not 
conversant  with  the  Magyar  language  is  so  limited  that  it  is  always  a 
particular  pleasure  to  welcome  an  addition  to  the  list ; and  in  this  case, 
fortunately,  we  have  presented  to  us  one  of  the  best  productions  of 
recent  Hungarian  historiography. 

Dr.  Marczali,  now  professor  in  the  University  of  Budapest,  published 
in  1881-1888  under  the  auspices  of  the  Hungarian  Academy  of  Science 
three  volumes  (seven  books)  on  The  History  of  Hungary  in  the  Reign 
of  Joseph  II.  It  is  the  first  book  of  this  highly  reputed  work  that  now 
lies  before  us,  revised  for  this  purpose  by  the  author  and  translated  with 
the  co-operation  of  Professor  Yolland  of  the  University  of  Budapest. 
Mr.  Temperley’s  introductory  essay  is,  in  general,  concise  and  adequate, 
though  not  always  quite  accurate  in  statements  of  fact. 

Professor  Marczali’s  book  is  not  a political  history  of  the  country  and 
period  in  question,  but  seeks  rather  to  describe  the  state  of  liungary  about 
the  time  of  the  accession  of  Joseph  II.  The  eighteenth  century  in  Hun- 
gary has  usually  been  branded  by  historians  as  an  age  of  sad  decadence 
in  every  branch  of  the  national  life.  The  author  has  set  himself  to  test 
this  verdict  by  making  for  the  first  time  a thorough  study  of  the  archives, 
official  and  private,  with  the  aim  of  getting  to  the  bottom  of  the  question, 
of  bringing  to  light  the  inner  forces  of  the  nation,  the  silent  processes 
going  on  below  the  surface,  the  real  nature  of,  and  the  organic  connec- 
tions between,  the  chief  factors,  political,  economic,  and  intellectual, 
then  at  work.  The  result  has  been  something  like  a “ rehabilitation  ” of 
the  Hungary  of  the  eighteenth  century. 
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The  great  interest  of  this,  as  of  all  other  periods  of  Hungarian  his- 
tory, lies  in  observing  to  what  extent  and  by  what  means  the  Magyar 
race  preserved  on  the  one  hand  its  predominance  within  the  kingdom, 
and  on  the  other  its  independence  and  its  national  character  in  the  face 
of  Western  political  influences  and  Western  civilization.  As  regards 
the  first  of  these  questions,  the  author’s  chief  contribution  consists  in 
bringing  out  for  the  first  time  the  historical  significance  of  the  coloniza- 
tion of  the  Alfold  after  the  expulsion  of  the  Turks.  By  their  victory 
over  their  Servian  and  German  competitors,  who  were  favored  by  the 
Viennese  government,  the  Magyars  assured  their  permanent  hegemony 
in  Hungary : this  not  only  because  of  the  intrinsic  importance  of  the 
Lowlands,  but  also  because  of  the  change  already  begun,  through  which 
the  balance  of  power,  economic  and  political,  was  to  be  shifted  from  the 
northwestern  counties — the  seats  of  the  magnates  and  the  Slovaks — to 
the  fertile  regions  of  the  Danube  and  Theiss. 

It  is  the  second  problem,  however,  which  most  attracts  the  author’s 
attention,  and  here  we  come  upon  the  most  slippery  ground  in  modern 
Hungarian  history.  Professor  Marczali  exposes  in  an  infinite  variety 
of  forms  the  antagonism  between  the  still  essentially  medieval  Hun- 
garian society  and  the  modern  state,  represented  by  the  “ enlightened  ”, 
absolutistic,  and  centralizing  government  at  Vienna.  The  tragedy  of 
the  position  of  Hungary  in  the  eighteenth  century  was  that  the  nation 
had  to  choose  between  maintaining  its  anachronistic  form  of  political 
and  social  organization,  and  accepting  the  benefits  of  modern  progress 
at  the  hands  of  a foreign  government,  at  the  cost  of  the  national  inde- 
pendence, Only  the  nineteenth  century,  with  its  liberal,  democratic,  and 
nationalistic  ideas,  could  furnish  an  escape  from  this  impasse.  With 
this  general  conception  of  the  problem  we  are  not  disposed  to  quarrel, 
but  there  are  certain  features  of  the  author’s  characterization  of  the 
situation  that  seem  open  to  objection.  In  spite  of  an  obvious  desire  to 
be  fair,  he  has  not  succeeded,  in  the  opinion  of  the  reviewer,  in  render- 
ing full  justice  to  the  government;  he  has  not  brought  out  the  fact  that 
practically  all  that  was  consciously  done  to  increase  the  material  well- 
being of  the  country  in  this  period  emanated  from  Vienna,  and  was 
carried  out  in  spite  of  the  indifference  or  the  opposition  of  “ the  ruling 
nation  ”.  One  hesitates,  too,  to  accept  Professor  Marczali’s  very  favor- 
able view  of  the  patriotism,  high  character,  and  exceptional  services  of 
the  nobility,  for  after  all  there  is  abundant  evidence  to  show  that  the 
members  of  this  caste  usually  pursued  a thoroughly  selfish  conduct  and 
continually  sacrificed  the  interests  of  the  other  classes  of  the  nation  and 
even  large  parts  of  the  vaunted  constitution  itself  on  the  altar  of  their 
own  petty  class-interests.  Almost  the  only  thing  that  could  arouse  these 
torpid  and  narrow-minded  county-politicians  was  an  attack  on  their 
privileges,  and  especially  on  their  sacred  immunity  from  taxation.  The 
present  reviewer  is  quite  unable  to  follow  the  author’s  reasoning  that 
the  abolition  of  this  latter  exemption  “ would  have  involved  the  renun- 
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ciation  of  the  separate  existence  of  the  country  as  a sovereign  State  ” 
(p-  355)-  There  are  other  objections  that  might  be  raised  here  and 
there,  there  are  lacunae  in  more  than  one  of  Professor  Marczali’s  argu- 
ments, but  lack  of  space  forbids  adducing  them  here. 

The  great  merit  of  the  book  lies  in  the  wealth  of  new  facts  brought 
to  light,  especially  in  the  chapters  on  economic  and  social  conditions, 
and  in  the  well-rounded  description  of  a fairly  typical  medieval  society 
lingering  on  into  an  age  when,  with  the  aid  of  the  reports  of  an  indus- 
trious bureaucracy,  it  could  almost  be  photographed.  Really  charming 
are  the  pictures  drawn  of  the  old-fashioned  country  gentry  and  their 
activities  in  the  county  courts  and  “ congregations  ”,  of  the  folk-lore  and 
superstitions  of  the  peasants,  of  life  in  the  Calvinist  colleges,  etc.  It 
is  to  be  hoped  that  we  may  some  day  receive  a translation  of  the  remain- 
der of  this  work,  in  which  the  author  describes  the  conflict  of  this  ancient 
society  with  Joseph  II. 

Robert  H.  Lord. 

Johann  Gustav  Droysen.  Erster  Teil:  bis  zum  Beginn  der  Frank- 
furter Tatigkeit.  Von  G.  Droysen.  (Leipzig  and  Berlin:  B. 
G.  Tuebner.  1910.  Pp.  vi,  372.) 

Professor  J.  G.  Droysen,  historian  of  Hellenism  and  of  Prussian 
politics,  translator  of  Aeschylus  and  Aristophanes,  political  leader  in  the 
national  rising  of  1848 — a man  of  such  wide-ranging  activity  affords  a 
worthy  subject-matter  of  biographical  study;  in  exploring  his  life,  we 
are  carried  into  the  midst  of  the  life  of  his  times  and  his  nation,  and 
at  the  same  time  he  has  the  interest  of  a type  and  of  a strongly  indi- 
vidual character.  Droysen  has  found  a devoted  biographer  in  his  own 
son,  the  late  Professor  Gustav  Droysen,  himself  an  historian  of  honor- 
able standing,  who,  however,  was  not  allowed  to  finish  his  work,  the 
first  volume  of  which  has  now  been  edited  after  his  death  by  Professor 
Rudolf  Hiibner.  This  biography  throughout  has  the  happy  impress  of 
that  loving  carefulness  that  rather  strives  to  understand  and  explain 
than  to  judge  the  motive  forces  of  a varied  career  like  that  of  Droysen; 
and  out  of  the  abundance  of  details  from  family  tradition  and  from 
personal  letters  as  well  as  out  of  the  psychological  study  of  scientific 
work  and  political  action,  we  see  rising  before  us  the  vivid  picture  of  a 
man,  passionate  and  stubborn,  artist  and  fighter,  with  his  powers  always 
strained  to  the  utmost,  whether  for  searching  into  historical  documents 
or  for  shaping  patriotic  ideas. 

In  this  book,  Droysen  appears  as  the  true  Prussian,  unswerving  in 
the  great  aims  of  life  from  his  earliest  youth,  working  hard  to  reach 
them,  inwardly  earnest,  almost  austere  even  in  the  midst  of  genial  enjoy- 
ment, always  maintaining  his  individuality  unerased,  yet — and  that  is 
what  makes  the  attractiveness  of  the  book — incessantly  advancing  into 
new  fields  of  ideas,  quickly  extending  his  al)ilities  and  develoj)ing  his 
mind.  Although  he  comi)aratively  early  emancipated  himself  from  the 
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deductions  of  Hegelian  philosophy,  he  had  learned  from  Hegel  to  find 
universal  ideas  of  progress  incorporated  in  the  great  men  of  history; 
he  himself  was  the  incorporation  of  such  an  idea,  the  German  or  rather 
Prussian  state  idea.  In  studying  his  life  and  work,  we  are  satisfied 
that  he,  perhaps  more  than  any  other  German  man  of  letters,  prepared 
the  ground  for  Bismarck.  He  stood  for  liberal  reforms,  but  he  was  not 
a liberal  doctrinaire ; on  the  contrary,  Hegel  and  history  had  taught 
him  that  politics  were  a question  of  power,  not  one  of  right,  and  he 
made  himself  the  champion  of  Realpolitik. 

As  an  historian  and  a philologian  also,  he  looked  out  not  for  erudi- 
tion, but  for  real  life.  He  was  in  the  front  rank  of  the  men  who  con- 
quered the  classical  studies  for  the  science  of  human  evolution ; in  his 
translations  of  Aeschylus  (1832)  and  Aristophanes  (1835-1838)  he  con- 
sciously strove  to  resuscitate  the  olden  poetry  into  modern  life,  and  in 
his  history  of  Hellenism  (1833-1843)  he  was  able  to  establish  a new 
estimate  of  old  value;  he  first  of  all  saw  the  historical  right  of  Alexander 
as  against  Demosthenes,  of  national  Macedonia  as  against  disintegrated 
Greece,  and  he  it  was  who  stamped  the  idea  of  Hellenistic  culture  as 
marking  the  epoch  of  transition  to  modern  history.  Just  because  of  this 
tendency  to  historical  realism,  he  ever  more  strongly  felt  compelled  to 
leave  the  classics.  “I  really  was  a fool”,  he  wrote  in  1841  (p.  208),. 
“ who  went  into  the  silly  fragmental  antiquity  instead  of  enjoying  the 
rich  and  stirred-up  atmosphere  of  nearer  times.”  This  feeling  espe- 
cially grew  strong  with  him,  since  he  had  gone  as  professor  of  history 
to  Kiel  in  1840;  there  he  was  put  on  the  frontier  guard  of  German 
nationality,  and  he  instantly  comprehended  the  great  possibilities  and 
duties  of  his  new  university.  “We  are  too  sluggish,  too  haughty,  too 
abstract”,  he  wrote  in  1845  to  another  professor  (p.  284),  “instead  of 
filling  sausages,  which  is  now  our  essential  merit  as  regards  the  stu- 
dents, we  ought  to  kindle  fires  on  the  mountain-tops  of  science  for 
the  guidance  of  the  wayfaring  folk  in  the  dark  valleys.”  Therefore,, 
he  soon  began  courses  of  modern  history,  he  exerted  himself  hard  to 
rally  the  most  prominent  German  historians  about  a great  co-operative 
work  on  German  history  after  1815  (see  his  interesting  letters  to  Dahl- 
mann,  pp.  288-292) , and  he  published  (1846)  his  lectures  upon  the  Wars 
of  Liberty,  which,  in  a sympathetic,  positive  way,  related  the  rise,  the 
struggles,  and  the  preliminary  defeat  of  the  spirit  of  liberty  from  1776 
until  1815.  His  literary  and  university  work  at  Kiel  during  the  forties 
aimed  all  of  it  not  only  at  searching  into  history,  but  still  more  at  creat- 
ing history,  and  he  naturally  became  a leader  in  the  national  movement 
in  Holstein  which  resulted  in  the  rebellion  of  1848. 

The  new  biography  does  not  bring  any  unknown  details  about  his 
political  activity  in  this  rising,  and  the  intricate  political  questions  con- 
cerning Holstein  and  Schleswig  are  treated  from  the  traditional  German 
point  of  view.  But,  in  a very  concrete  way,  we  are  made  acquainted 
with  the  feelings  reigning  at  that  outpost  of  national  struggle,  the  Uni- 
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versity  of  Kiel.  Generally  speaking,  that  is  one  of  the  strong  points  of 
this  book,  the  depicting  of  the  milieu;  very  distinctly,  we  discern  the 
effects  of  war  on  the  home  of  a plain  citizen  in  the  Napoleonic  times; 
we  are  introduced  into  the  hard  conditions  of  a poor  student  and  an 
almost  equally  poor  “ professor  extraordinary  ” in  absolutistic  Berlin. 
And  through  it  all,  we  are  allowed  to  follow  the  development  of  a highly 
remarkable  genius  into  the  full  ripeness  of  manhood. 

The  first  volume  of  the  Droysen  biography  does  not  carry  his  life 
farther  than  the  spring  of  1848;  the  editor  promises  a second  volume, 
mostly  containing  letters  and  notes  from  Droysen’s  parliamentary  activity 
at  Frankfort  and  his  later  university  work,  and  certainly  we  are  justi- 
fied in  looking  forward  to  an  interesting  collection  of  papers  from  a 
man  who  was  wont  to  indulge  in  as  full  and  unrestrained  speaking  in 
his  letters  as  Droysen  appears  to  do  in  the  quotations  of  this  first 
volume. 

Halvdan  Koht. 

Bismarck:  Eine  Biographie.  Von  Erich  Marcks.  Erster  Band. 
Bismarck's  Jugend,  181^-1848.  (Stuttgart  and  Berlin:  J.  G. 
Cotta.  1909.  Pp.  xvi,  476.) 

If  Marcks’s  coming  volumes  were  to  deal  with  Bismarck’s  career  after 
1848  as  this  volume  deals  with  his  earlier  years;  if  the  letters  of  the 
statesman  were  to  be  utilized  as  conscientiously  as  is  the  scanty  corre- 
spondence of  the  law  student,  the  government  employee,  the  country 
gentleman;  if  the  despatches  of  the  Prussian  ambassador  at  Frankfort 
were  to  be  examined  and  discussed  as  thoroughly  as  are  the  reports  of 
the  referendary  at  Aix  and  at  Potsdam,  the  squire  of  Kniephof’s  article 
in  defense  of  the  Pomeranian  hunt,  and  his  correspondence  with  his 
fellow  squires  and  with  the  authorities  at  Berlin  concerning  the  patri- 
monial jurisdiction;  if,  finally,  the  parliamentary  speeches  of  the  Prus- 
sian prime  minister  and  of  the  German  chancellor  were  to  be  analyzed 
as  minutely  as  are  the  speeches  of  the  Schonhausen  deputy  in  the  United 
Diet  of  1847 — F is  difficult  to  conjecture  how  much  shelf-room  the  com- 
pleted work,  if  ever  it  were  completed,  would  demand.  In  his  preface, 
however,  the  author  reassures  us.  His  book  is  to  be  a biography,  not  a 
history.  In  this  first  volume  the  personal  element  naturally  prepon- 
derates: in  it  must  be  laid  the  foundations  of  Bismarck’s  whole  career, 
of  his  personal  and  political  existence  to  its  close.  Much  that  would  be 
unimportant  in  his  later  life  is  important  in  these  beginnings. 

In  the  dearth  of  authentic  information,  this  period  of  Bismarck’s 
life  has  been  reconstructed  by  previous  biographers  on  the  basis,  largely, 
of  reminiscences  of  friends  and  acquaintances  and  of  anecdotes  of  uncer- 
tain origin — reminiscences  that  have  probably  been  reconstructed,  anec- 
dotes that  in  many  cases  have  become  legends.  Marcks  has  made  a 
serious  effort  to  eliminate  exaggerations,  to  sweep  away  the  ])urely 
legendary  material  and  to  find  the  facts.  In  this  effort  he  had,  for  three 
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years  and  a half,  the  “ most  active  support  ” of  Prince  Herbert  Bismarck, 
who  not  only  placed  at  his  disposal  the  family  papers  at  Friedrichsruh 
and  at  Schonhausen  but  helped  him  to  obtain  access  to  other  collections. 
Information  and  assistance  were  received  also  from  Bismarck’s  sister, 
iMalvina  von  Arnim;  from  his  son-in-law  and  his  daughter,  the  Count 
and  Countess  Rantzau;  from  his  daughter-in-law,  the  widow  of  Count 
William ; and  from  other  branches  of  the  family. 

Among  the  matters  on  which  Marcks’s  book  gives  us  new  or  fuller 
information  is  Bismarck’s  religious  development.  In  his  youth  and 
early  manhood  he  was  a rationalistic  deist.  When  he  settled  down  to 
the  life  of  a country  squire,  in  1839,  he  was  brought  into  close  asso- 
ciation with  very  religious  people  of  the  Pietist  type.  Bismarck,  how- 
ever, was  less  influenced  than  most  men  by  his  personal  environment; 
and  it  was  not  until  1843  l^^at  his  attitude  toward  religious  questions 
began  to  change.  In  1846  he  accepted  a form  of  Christian  theism  which 
he  and  his  friends  were  able  to  regard  as  orthodox.  The  immediate 
cause  seems  to  have  been  the  sudden  death  of  Marie  von  Blankenburg. 
She  and  her  husband  were  among  Bismarck’s  most  intimate  friends,  and 
both  had  made  earnest  and  persistent  efforts  to  convert  him  to  their 
faith. 

During  the  same  year  he  had  fallen  in  love  with  his  future  wife, 
Johanna  von  Puttkammer.  Her  family  also  was  Pietist.  His  be- 
trothal followed  close  upon  his  conversion.  How  far  his  desire  to  win 
the  favor  of  Johanna’s  parents  and — given  the  close  connection  in 
Prussia  between  Protestant  orthodoxy  and  Conservative  politics — how 
far  the  impulse  to  participate  in  public  life  may  have  contributed,  if 
only  subconsciously,  to  induce  the  will  to  believe,  are  questions  that 
have  been  raised  and  which  every  writer  answers  according  to  his  view 
of  Bismarck’s  character.  iMarcks  thinks,  and  gives  reasons  for  think- 
ing, that  Bismarck’s  conversion  was  disinterested  as  well  as  sincere. 
He  is  able  to  show  that  Bismarck  never  found  satisfaction  in  his  earlier 
views;  and  he  finds  it  hard  to  believe  that  a man  of  Bismarck’s  type 
could  ever  have  contented  himself  “ with  anything  less  elemental  than 
the  personal  God”  (p.  26). 

Johanna  von  Puttkammer  was  not  Bismarck’s  first  love.  In  1839 
he  was  engaged,  for  a short  time,  to  an  English  girl  (p.  46).  In  1841 
he  was  in  love  with  Ottilie  von  Puttkammer,  and  she  with  him.  Ottilie’s 
mother,  however,  did  not  approve  of  “ the  mad  Bismarck  ”,  and  Ottilie 
herself  was  not  steadfast  (pp.  188-190).  Five  years  later  Johanna’s 
parents — Puttkammers  of  another  branch — received  Bismarck’s  appli- 
cation for  their  daughter’s  hand  with  evident  consternation ; and  when, 
after  correspondence,  the  suitor  was  allowed  to  present  himself,  there 
was  every  prospect,  in  his  opinion,  of  protracted  negotiations.  He 
opened  the  visit,  however,  by  kissing  Johanna,  and  in  five  minutes  every- 
thing was  settled.  ‘‘  That  was  Bismarck  ! ”,  the  author  comments,  “ from 
the  chiaroscuro  of  long  preparation  the  conclusive  deed  flashes  out  with 
a gleam  as  of  steel”  (p.  349). 
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Marcks  shows  clearly  that  Bismarck’s  entry  into  public  life  was  no 
accident:  he  was  always  on  the  lookout  for  a political  opportunity.  In 
1839  he  had  left  the  Prussian  administrative  service,  finding  it  intoler- 
able; but,  because  it  seemed  the  only  road  to  power,  he  re-entered  it 
in  1844  and  was  referendary  again  for  four  months.  In  Pomerania,  and 
afterwards  in  the  province  of  Saxony,  he  neglected  no  legitimate  means 
to  obtain  seat  and  voice  in  the  provincial  diet.  His  first  office,  that  of 
captain  of  dikes,  did  not  come  to  him  without  effort  on  his  part:  he 
secured  the  discharge  of  his  predecessor  for  neglect  of  duty  (p.  295). 
The  summoning  of  the  United  Diet  in  1847  and  a vacancy  in  the  Saxon 
Rittcrschaft  were  occasions  for  which  he  was  ready;  if  the  opportunity 
had  not  come  then  it  would  have  come  later,  and  he  would  have  seized 
it  with  equal  promptness. 

Every  reader  of  Marcks’s  Kaiser  Wilhelm  has  been  awaiting  his  Bis- 
marck with  the  highest  anticipations;  and,  in  substance,  these  are  real- 
ized. In  this  volume  there  is  the  same  control  of  the  material,  the  same 
judgment  in  its  use,  the  same  skill  in  its  presentation.  In  one  respect, 
however,  the  reviewer  confesses  disappointment:  this  volume  is  less 
readable.  The  truth  is  that  Marcks  is  so  conscious  of  the  richness  of 
the  Bismarck  literature  and  so  familiar  with  the  earlier  biographies  that 
he  frequently  hesitates  to  retell  the  tale,  simply  and  directly,  and  substi- 
tutes allusion.  This  is,  from  every  point  of  view,  a mistake.  Even 
the  German  “ cultured  public  ” does  not  remember  everything  which  the 
specialist  thinks  it  must  remember,  nor  does  it  strongly  object  to  be 
reminded  of  what  it  knows.  And  neither  the  German  reader  nor  any 
other  reader  likes  the  allusional  style.  The  effort  to  remember  is  dis- 
turbing; failure  to  remember  is  annoying;  perception  that  you  never 
knew  what  the  author  assumes  that  you  know  is  humiliating.  Any 
book  so  written  lacks  something  of  being  a great  book;  for  a great 
book  is  not  a supplement — it  sums  up  and  stands  alone. 

Munroe  Smith. 

Duchesse  de  Dino  (puis  Duchesse  de  Talleyrand  et  de  Sagan)  ; 
Chronique  de  i8gi  d 1862.  Publiee  avec  des  Annotations  et  tin 
Index  Biographique  par  la  Princesse  Radziwill  nee  Castellane. 
\Mlnme  IV.,  1851-1862.  (Paris:  Plon-Noiirrit  et  Cie.  1910. 
Pp-  534-) 

This  volume  brings  to  a close  a Chronicle  remarkable  for  several 
elements.  It  may  be  regarded  primarily  as  the  disclosures  of  a person- 
ality of  singular  force  and  charm,  or  as  a collection  of  illuminating 
impressions  of  men,  women,  and  events  of  the  second  thirty  years  of  the 
nineteenth  century.  Since  most  of  the  entries — all  in  the  later  volumes 
— are  taken  from  the  author’s  letters  to  M.  de  Bacourt,  the  Chronicle 
has  the  character  of  an  intimate  causcrie  of  a brilliant  woman.  The 
impressions  have  a sharpness  of  outline  rarely  possessed  by  recollec- 
tions arranged  late  in  life  for  a volume  of  memoirs.  They  have  an 
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interest  for  history,  because  the  Duchesse  de  Dino  had  unusual  means 
of  obtaining  correct  information,  through  her  connections  at  court  in 
Berlin,  through  her  correspondents  in  Paris  and  Vienna,  and  through 
friends  even  at  the  court  of  the  exiles  at  Frohsdorf.  In  her  thoughts 
one  discerns  the  currents  of  sentiment  moving  the  ruling  personages  of 
Europe  fifty  or  sixty  years  ago.  There  is  also  an  astonishing  number 
of  references  to  persons : between  three  and  four  thousand  mentioned, 
and  nearly  three  hundred  referred  to  more  than  five  times. 

In  this  volume  the  prejudices  of  her  caste  are  somewhat  more  evident 
than  they  were  in  the  earlier  volumes.  She  shared  the  uneasiness  felt 
by  the  older  aristocracy  at  the  rising  tide  of  democracy.  The  rouges 
were  much  in  her  thoughts  after  the  events  of  1848,  and  in  connection 
with  the  revolutionary  movements  in  Italy  in  1859  and  i860.  She  de- 
tested Lord  Palmerston  as  a dangerous  encourager  of  such  revolution- 
aries, and  Lord  John  Russell,  whom  in  1834  in  London  she  described 
as  “ le  plus  doux,  le  plus  spirituel,  le  plus  honorable,  le  plus  aimable  des 
Jacobins  ”,  she  referred  to  twenty-five  years  later  as  “ ce  vilain  petit 
radical  ”.  It  is  because  of  her  fear  of  radicalism  that  she  readily  con- 
doned the  coup  d'etat  of  1851.  She  wrote,  December  ii,  “II  ne  s’agit 
ni  de  I’exalter,  ni  de  le  stigmatiser  pour  le  moment.  II  s’agit  d’en 
observer  les  consequences,  et,  si  elles  tournent  a I’ordre,  a la  conserva- 
tion, si  I’anarchie  est  terrassee,  si  les  interets  materiels  de  la  societe 
sont  sauves,  il  faudra  bien  chanter  le  Tc  Deum."  As  late  as  1856  she 
finds  that  at  Vienna  the  Emperor  Napoleon  is  quite  d la  mode.  He  is, 
she  writes,  “ plus  puissant  dans  I'opinion  que  ne  I’etait  son  oncle,  parce 
qu’on  n’etait  soumis  a celui-ci  que  par  la  peur  qu’il  faisait,  et  qu’on  se 
confie  en  son  neveu  par  la  peur  qu’on  a des  autres  ”.  “ II  semble  a tons 

un  bonheur,  une  egide.  Le  prince  de  Metternich  en  parle  ainsi,  et  les 
plus  grandes  dames  en  disent  autant.”  It  is  probable  that  Metternich 
was  disillusioned  before  he  died  in  June,  1859.  Certainly  the  confidence 
of  the  Duchesse  de  Dino  was  shaken  by  the  events  of  the  Italian 
movement. 

The  entries  in  this  volume  begin  with  1851  and  close  in  May,  1^62. 
The  author  died  the  following  September.  Concerning  political  events 
her  most  instructive  comments  touch  the  efforts  to  unite  the  two  branches 
of  the  Bourbon  family,  the  vicissitudes  of  diplomatic  negotiation  during 
the  Crimean  period,  and  the  events  in  Italy  after  the  outbreak  of  war 
in  1859.  She  looked  at  the  struggle  in  Italy  from  the  point  of  view  of 
a German  duchess,  rather  than  from  that  of  a woman  long  resident  in 
France,  and  was  particularly  interested  in  the  attitude  which  the  Prus- 
sian government  took  towards  the  attack  on  Austria.  She  followed  with 
deep  concern  the  decline  in  Frederick  William’s  health,  and  pitied  the 
prince  regent  because  of  the  delicate  position  in  which  he  was  placed 
by  his  brother’s  condition,  but  she  did  not  see  very  far  into  Prince 
William’s  character,  and  even  remarked,  “ il  est  faible,  ce  bon  prince.” 
It  was  four  days  after  she  died  that  Bismarck  was  made  president  of 
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the  council  and  the  country  had  an  opportunity  to  learn  the  stuff  of 
which  the  king  was  made.  Her  only  reference  to  Bismarck  is  exact 
enough.  In  1855  there  was  a rumor  that  he  was  to  become  minister  of 
foreign  affairs,  and  she  remarks,  “^Si  ce  bruit  se  verifiait,  la  guerre  entre 
I’Autriche  et  la  Prusse,  deja  probable,  deviendrait  certaine;  car  M.  de 
Bismarck  deteste  I’Autriche,  autant  que  moi  je  deteste  les  chats.” 

As  in  the  earlier  volumes,  the  Duchesse  de  Dino  reveals  a peculiar 
power  of  delineating  personages  with  a few  quick  strokes.  Here  it  is 
oftenest  when  she  learns  of  their  deaths,  for  she  had  reached  the  age 
when  each  year  brought  its  losses,  friends,  acquaintances,  persons  in 
whom  she  was  interested — the  Duchesse  d’Angouleme,  Wellington,  Sal- 
vandy,  Metternich,  the  Duchesse  d’Orleans.  Of  the  daughter  of  Louis 
XVI.,  who  died  October  19,  1851,  she  wrote,  “ Les  grandes  infortunes, 
toujours  portees  avec  la  plus  noble  et  la  plus  simple  dignite,  lui  assignent 
une  place  tout  a part  dans  notre  deplorable  histoire  contemporaine.  II 
ne  lui  a manque  qu’un  pen  de  charme  et  de  grace,  pour  la  mettre  au- 
dessus  des  plus  grandes  victimes  de  tons  les  siecles.”  In  recording 
Salvandy’s  death  she  sadly  but  finely  remarks,  ‘‘  Quand  on  voit  dis- 
paraitre  les  etres  qui  se  trouvaient  meles  aux  souvenirs  de  notre  exist- 
ence, tout  un  monde  de  choses  se  reveille  et  se  dresse  devant  nous.  . . . 
En  voyant  nos  contemporains  les  temoins  de  notre  jeunesse  disparaitre, 
on  se  rappelle  telle  circonstance,  telle  soiree,  pleines  d’emotions  vives, 
ou  ils  etaient  spectateurs ; puis  tout  s’engloutit  dans  un  tombeau  ouvert 
avant  le  notre.” 

After  reading  these  four  volumes  it  is  easy  to  subscribe  to  the  senti- 
ments her  granddaughter,  their  editor,  expressed  in  the  preface  to  the 
first : “ Ses  attraits,  comme  ses  dons,  furent  rarement  egales,  mais  ce 
qui  est  moins  connu,  c’est  la  seduction  .morale  qidelle  exerqait  sur  tons 
ceux  qui  Tapprochaient.” 

Henry  E.  Bourne. 

A Memoir  of  the  Right  Hon.  William  Edzmrd  Hartpole  Lecky^ 
M.P.,  O.M.,  LL.D.,  D.C.L.,  Litt.D.,  Member  of  the  French  Insti- 
tute and  of  the  British  Academy.  By  his  Wife.  (London  and: 
New  York:  Longmans,  Green,  and  Company.  1909.  Pp.- 
xvii,  420.) 

For  the  wife  of  an  eminent  man  to  write  a biography  of  her  husband 
within  the  compass  of  four  hundred  and  twenty  small  pages  is  an  event 
of  sufficient  rarity  to  call  for  special  commendation;  while  the  freedom 
of  the  pages  from  flattery,  hero-worship,  and  personal  and  irrelevant 
digression  is  so  unusual  as  to  arouse  in  the  reader  great  respect  for  the- 
taste  and  judgment  of  the  author.  Mrs.  Lecky  has  everywhere  shown- 
admirable  self-restraint  in  the  treatment  of  her  subject  and  though  in- 
Irish  politics  she  does,  j)erhaps,  less  than  justice  to  the  cause  of  the- 
Home  Rulers  whom  her  husband  o])poscd  and  in  her  extracts  from  cor- 
respondents’ letters  sometimes  selects  only  such  portions  as  j)ut  her 
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husband’s  views  in  the  most  favorable  light,  she  has  caught  in  the  main 
the  spirit  of  justice  and  truth  that  always  characterizes  Lecky’s  writ- 
ings. Her  work  is  manifestly  designed  for  the  reader  who  wishes  to 
know  something  of  the  source  of  Lecky’s  intellectual  powers,  of  the 
circumstances  under  which  his  books  were  written,  and  of  the  chief 
incidents  of  his  membership  in  Parliament. 

Lecky  very  early  developed  the  mental  qualities  that  characterized 
his  entire  career.  Before  he  was  twenty  he  was  devouring  history, 
writing  poetry,  and  disclosing  a passion  for  oratory.  Possessed  of  re- 
markable independence  of  mind,  he  early  inclined  to  theological  and 
philosophical  subjects,  with  a special  fondness  for  the  history  of  opinions 
and  principles,  and  at  the  age  of  twenty-two  wrote  his  first  book  on 
The  Religions  Tendencies  of  the  Age.  He  hated  law  and  had  little  zeal 
for  political  economy.  At  first  he  thought  of  a theological  career,  but 
soon  historical  investigation  called  him  and  he  began  at  twenty-four 
his  study  of  the  rise  and  fall  of  speculative  opinions,  which  he  published 
as  the  History  of  Rationalism  three  years  later.  His  History  of  Euro- 
pean Morals  appeared  when  he  was  but  thirty-one,  and  both  works 
attained  success  and  exercised  influence,  not  only  because  of  their  in- 
trinsic merits  as  history  but  also  because  they  represented  the  application 
of  the  historical  method  to  the  study  of  opinions  and  morals  and  com- 
bated the  teachings  of  Bentham  and  the  Utilitarians,  and  of  Carlyle, 
Buckle,  and  other  historians  of  that  day.  Lecky’s  influence  upon  the 
writing  of  history  and  his  position  among  the  forerunners  of  the  modern 
school  of  historians  has  been  somewhat  lost  sight  of  because  of  the  sub- 
jects with  which  he  dealt.  His  views  as  here  expounded  on  pages  69, 
122,  and  150  show  how  thoroughly  he  represented,  before  1870,  the 
essential  principles  of  the  best  historians  of  the  present  time.  He 
viewed  history  as  a great  organic  whole,  and  historical  conditions  as  a 
growth;  he  took  immense  pains  to  disentangle  the  truth;  and  he  had  a 
high  ideal  of  literary  workmanship.  He  was  exceedingly  careful  in 
reading  his  proof-sheets,  and  constantly  revised  his  works  as  new  edi- 
tions were  called  for. 

Lecky’s  turning  from  the  history  of  morals  to  the  history  of  England 
and  Ireland  in  the  eighteenth  century  was  no  sudden  whim.  He  was  an 
Irish  landlord,  tremendously  interested  in  the  literature  and  politics  of 
Ireland,  and  had  published  anonymously  in  1861,  when  but  twenty-three, 
his  Leaders  of  Public  Opinion  in  Ireland.  During  the  first  reform  min- 
istry of  Gladstone,  1870-1874,  he  was  active  in  expressing  his  opinions 
on  Irish  affairs  and  issued  a new  edition  of  his  Leaders.  His  review 
in  1874  of  Froude’s  English  in  Ireland  showed  that  he  was  already 
deeply  versed  in  Irish  history,  and  from  this  time  to  his'  death  he  made 
Irish  affairs  his  major  interest  in  life.  The  volumes  of  his  history 
appeared  between  1878  and  1900,  and  we  have  in  this  biography  an 
admirable  exposition  of  his  methods  of  work.  In  his  treatment  of  his 
theme  Lecky  of  the  English  History  is  still  the  Lecky  of  the  Ration- 
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alism  and  the  Morals,  interested  not  in  politics,  but  in  philosophy, 
religion,  social  movements,  and  opinions.  Even  in  his  later  works. 
Democracy  and  Liberty  and  the  Map  of  Life,  Lecky  is  the  thinker,  the 
student  of  ideas,  the  searcher  for  tendencies  and  influences.  In  what- 
ever he  wrote  he  aimed  to  be  a true  and  original  interpreter. 

Charles  M.  Andrews. 

The  Gates  of  India,  being  an  Historical  Narrative.  By  Colonel 
Sir  Thomas  Holdich,  K.C.M.G.,  K.C.I.E.,  C.B.,  D.Sc.  (Lon- 
don: Macmillan  and  Company.  1910.  Pp.  xv,  553.) 

The  work  is  a geographical  study  of  the  approaches  to  India  in  the 
light  of  the  uses  that  have  been  made  of  them  in  the  past  and  with  a 
view  to  determining  the  uses  to  which  they  might  be  put  in  the  future. 
After  the  introduction*  (pp.  i-io)  two  chapters  (pp.  11-57)  deal  with 
the  early  relations  between  Greece,  Persia,  Assyria,  and  the  Indian  fron- 
tier; the  third  chapter  (pp.  58-93)  treats  of  the  campaign  of  Alexander 
in  Baktria.  Next  we  find  (pp.  94-134)  a discussion  of  Alexander’s 
movements  from  Kabul  to  the  Indus;  while  the  fifth  chapter  (pp.  135- 
168)  describes  the  withdrawal  of  the  Greek  forces  both  by  land  and 
by  sea  from  India.  The  gates  of  the  Far  North  are  studied  (pp.  169- 
189)  in  connection  with  the  visits  of  the  Chinese  pilgrims  to  India;  and 
two  chapters  (pp.  190-324)  are  then  devoted  to  the  accounts  of  the  Arab 
geographers  of  Seistan,  Afghanistan,  and  Makran.  The  ninth  chapter 
(pp.  325-343)  opens  the  account  of  the  modern  explorations  with  the 
adventures  of  Christie  and  Pottinger.  Masson’s  journeys  are  the  sub- 
ject of  the  next  two  chapters  (pp.  344-410)  ; and  then  follow  accounts 
of  Lord  and  Wood  (pp.  411-441);  of  Moorcroft  (pp.  442-450);  of 
Btirnes  (pp.  451-461)  ; of  Vigne  (pp.  462-469)  ; of  Broadfoot  (pp.  470- 
475);  and  of  Perrier  (pp.  476-499).  The  last  chapter  (pp.  500-529) 
summarizes  the  results  attained. 

In  estimating  the  value  of  the  work  it  must  be  remembered  that  it  is 
addressed  to  the  statesman  and  not  to  the  historian,  and  from  the  point 
of  view  of  the  former  it  is  deserving  of  high  praise.  Whether  India  is 
or  is  not  open  to  invasion  from  the  northwest  and  west  is  a problem  of 
vital  importance  to  England,  and  of  the  greatest  interest  to  the  entire 
world.  It  is  a question  too  upon  which  English  public  opinion  has 
wavered  between  the  extremes  of  undue  apprehension  and  an  over- 
confident sense  of  security.  The  problem  is  a military  geographical  one, 
and  to  its  solution  the  author  has  brought  an  unrivalled  knowledge  of 
this  part  of  Asia  gained  at  first  hand  in  the  Afghan  War  and  as  a mem- 
ber of  the  Russo-Afghan  and  Perso-Baluch  boundary  commissions.  He 
has  also  gained  the  credit  of  propounding  an  answer  that  may  be 
accepted  without  hesitation,  vis. : that  it  is  easily  possible  to  advance  a 
force  to  Kandahar  from  Herat  or  Mashad,  but  that,  as  long  as  England 
controls  the  sea,  this  is  the  only  danger  that  need  be  seriously  appre- 
hended, and  that  it  can  be  guarded  against  by  due  foresight  and  diligence. 
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For  the  historian  the  gains  from  the  book  are : first  the  excellent 
maps,  second  the  considerable  geographic  information  given  in  the  text, 
and  finally  a valuable  commentary  on  the  works  of  the  early  explorers 
of  Afghanistan  and  Baluchistan.  This  part  of  the  work  is  well  done  on 
the  basis  of  a first-hand  acquaintance  with  the  writings  of  these  trav- 
ellers combined  with  the  author’s  intimate  knowledge  of  the  country. 
To  be  sure  there  are  omissions  which  are  sometimes  puzzling — for  in- 
stance there  is  no  mention  of  Elphinstone.  One  frequently  wishes  also 
that  the  work  had  been  carried  out  with  more  system  and  detail,  but  the 
checking  of  a large  part  of  it  has  brought  to  light  only  minor  inaccu- 
racies. Thus  Masson’s  account  (II.  276)  of  the  tomb  of  Joseph  Hicks, 
the  first  Englishman  known  to  have  reached  Kabul,  has  been  overlooked, 
although  it  is  much  fuller  and  presumably  more  accurate  than  Vigne’s 
vague  reference.  I should  also  suggest  that  Ferrier  after  crossing  the 
Hari  Rud  west  of  Daolat  Yar  must  have  struck  into  a road  approxi- 
mately the  same  as  the  Arab  trade-route  along  the  Farah  Rud.  This 
accounts  for  his  not  passing  through  Taiwara,  which  he  mentions  but 
did  not  visit,  and  reduces  the  length  of  his  surprisingly  rapid  ride.  But 
for  the  older  periods  of  history  the  author  was  unable  to  go  direct  to 
the  original  sources,  and  possesses  merely  a fragmentary  knowledge  of 
the  work  that  has  been  done  upon  them.  These  portions  of  his  work 
can  be  recommended  only  to  those  who  are  competent  to  check  them. 

There  remains  the  unpleasant  duty  of  calling  attention  to  the  shock- 
ing inaccuracy  of  the  spelling  of  proper  names. 

G.  M.  Bolling. 

Le  Japon:  Histoire  et  Chnlisation.  Par  le  Marquis  de  la  IMazeliere. 
Tome  IV.  Le  Japon  Moderne:  La  Revolution  et  la  Restauration 
(i8j4-i868);  Tome  V.  Le  Japon  Moderne:  La  Transforma- 
tion du  Japon  (i86g-igio) . (Paris:  Plon-Nourrit  et  Cie. 
1910.  Pp.  ccxlii,  373;  469.) 

In  these  two  volumes  is  again  manifest  the  author’s  great  love  of 
details  combined  with  his  power  of  generalization  and  fair  reasoning. 
If  in  the  three  preceding  volumes  of  this  work  (noted  in  this  Review, 
XIII.  837)  he  had  perforce  to  rely  sometimes  on  inferences  drawn  from 
insufficient  data  at  his  disposal,  he  has,  in  the  preparation  of  the  present 
volumes,  especially  volume  V.,  had  the  advantage  of  possessing  com- 
paratively more  recent  and  abundant  sources  of  information  and  the 
service  of  a few  Japanese  scholars  to  revise  some  of  his  chapters.  The 
result  is  an  even  more  lucid  and  comprehensive  summary  than  was  pre- 
sented by  the  earlier  volumes,  of  most  of  the  information  that  can  be 
gathered  from  other  works  in  European  languages  on  those  phases  of 
modern  Japanese  history  that  are  here  treated. 

The  marquis  has  again  a long  introduction,  over  240  pages,  to  vol- 
ume IV.,  devoted  to  the  comparison  of  Asiatic  and  European  civiliza- 
tions since  the  sixteenth  century,  their  similarity  and  difference,  and 
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their  contact  and  the  influence  of  the  latter  upon  the  former.  It  is 
as  difficult  to  summarize  the  author’s  generalizations  on  these  grand 
subjects  as  it  is  beyond  my  power  to  comment  on  their  value.  They, 
however,  constitute  the  foundation  of  his  general  scheme  of  Japanese 
history  and  should  therefore  be  epitomized  in  their  very  broadest  con- 
clusions. According  to  the  author,  the  two  civilizations  have,  since 
the  simultaneous  establishment  of  “ absolute  monarchies  ” after 
“ feudal  " ages  in  both  Asia  and  Europe,  been  essentially  the  same  in 
the  process  of  their  evolution.  The  difference  that  has  developed  be- 
tween them  in  the  last  three  centuries  is  not  of  kind,  but  of  degree; 
continental  Asia  has  been  more  exposed  than  northwestern  Europe  to 
racial  migrations  and  invasions,  against  which  the  Asiatic  countries 
have  defended  themselves  with  the  “ passive  traditionalism  ” of  their 
rigid  civilization,  and  which  have  also  resulted  in  a great  diversity  of 
culture  among  and  even  within  these  countries.  In  Japan  the  marquis 
finds  a great  exception  to  this  general  movement:  she  alone  in  Asia  has 
been  protected  from  invasions  and  has  alone  developed  a homogeneous 
race  and  culture,  so  that,  despite  the  fact  that  she  was  the  least  in  touch 
with  Europe  during  the  three  hundred  years,  her  civilization  was  the 
nearest  akin  to  the  European.  She  also  felt  earlier  than  any  other 
Asiatic  nation,  the  author  goes  on  to  say,  the  need  of  thoroughly  reor- 
ganizing her  institutions  under  European  influence,  and,  by  so  doing, 
became  one  of  the  strongest  nations  of  the  world  and  triumphed  over  a 
great  military  power  of  Europe.  This  victory  is  now  rousing  all  Asia  in 
a similar  but  greater  awakening  of  nationalistic  and  reformatory  move- 
ments. 

On  these  broad  conceptions  is  based  the  arrangement  of  material 
in  these  and  subsequent  volumes  of  Marquis  de  la  Mazeliere’s  history 
of  modern  Japan.  Volume  IV.  takes  up  the  decline  and  fall  of  the 
feudal  government,  occasioned  by  the  coming  of  foreigners,  and  the 
restoration  of  the  imperial  government;  volume  V.  treats  of  the  destruc- 
tive and  reconstructive  work  of  the  new  government.  Two  more  vol- 
umes are  promised,  volume  VI.  to  discuss  the  further  process  of  national 
transformation,  and  volume  VII.  to  be  devoted  to  the  rise  of  Japan’s 
position  in  regard  to  the  rest  of  Asia. 

The  body  of  volume  IV.  opens  with  a fair  analytical  view  of  the 
material  causes  of  the  revolution  and  the  ideas  which  inspired  it.  As 
one  of  the  economic  causes,  the  author  asserts,  with  rather  scant  demon- 
stration, that  under  the  Tokugawa  regime  Japan’s  population  had  in- 
creased beyond  her  means  of  support.  Then  follows  a description  of 
the  general  decadence  of  the  regime  before  the  coming  of  Perry. 
The  latter’s  mission  is  narrated  in  a rather  cursory  manner,  but  is  fol- 
lowed by  a good  account  of  the  stirring  events  that  quickly  succeeded 
one  another  till  the  final  downfall  of  the  Tokugawa  government  and  the 
restoration  of  the  imperial  rule.  A serious  objection  must  be  raised 
to  the  use  of  the  pernicious  term  “ clan  ”,  in  which  the  author  unfortu- 
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nately  joins  all  other  native  and  foreign  writers  in  English,  to  denote 
the  territorial  unit  {han)  of  Japanese  feudal  administration.  There  is 
not  a single  important  feature  of  the  han  that  justifies  its  being  desig- 
nated a “ clan 

The  destructive  work  of  the  revolution  (volume  V.,  part  i.)  is  made 
by  the  author  to  cover  the  forty  years  from  1850  to  1890,  and  is  ex- 
plained in  the  light  of  a great  underlying  idea  (see  p.  173).  The  cen- 
tral features  of  this  work — the  reform  of  the  land  law,  the  abolition  of 
feudal  pensions,  and  the  consequent  personal  differences  and  civil  strifes 
— are  treated  in  detail  and  in  a highly  suggestive  manner,  supported  by 
such  statistical  data  as  one  would  need  to  know.  This  part  seems  the 
most  original  and  brilliant  in  the  volume,  as  well  as  the  most  open  to 
criticism.  The  rest  of  the  volume  is  occupied  with  the  reconstruction 
of  the  Japanese  institutions  of  the  state,  and  of  religion,  society,  and 
family.  The  treatment  is  somewhat  conventional,  but  admirably  rich, 
accurate,  and  useful.  Once,  however,  in  connection  with  the  new 
army,  the  discussion  betrays  a touch  of  feeling;  the  spirit  of  the  army 
embodies  the  old  biishido  and  the  reformed  cult  of  loyalty  to  the  em- 
peror, and  in  its  cohesion  and  moral  force  is  seen  the  culmination  and 
synthesis  of  all  that  is  best  in  “ the  moral  evolution  of  Japan  and  even 
of  Asia”  (p.  334). 

K.  Asakawa. 

A Journal  of  the  Perry  Expedition  to  Japan  {18^)^-1854) . By  S. 
Wells  Williams.  Edited  by  F.  W.  Williams.  [Transac- 
tions of  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Japan,  vol.  XXXVIL,  part  2.] 
(Yokohama:  Kelly  and  Walsh.  1910.  Pp.  ix,  259.) 

Williams  had  lived  in  the  Orient  for  nearly  twenty  years  and  had 
acquired  some  knowledge  of  the  Japanese  language  in  addition  to  his 
familiarity  with  Chinese,  when  in  1853  ^e  was  persuaded  by  Commo- 
dore M.  C.  Perry  to  serve  as  the  chief  interpreter  in  his  important  mis- 
sion to  Japan.  The  great  usefulness  of  Williamses  service  is,  in  spite  of 
his  modesty,  well  reflected  in  his  highly  interesting  Journal,  now  edited 
for  the  first  time  by  his  son.  Professor  Williams  of  Yale,  with  an  intro- 
duction and  notes.  Being  the  only  American  in  the  expedition  possess- 
ing any  first-hand  acquaintance  with  the  extreme  Orient,  the  author 
throughout  found  himself  playing  the  role  of  the  moderator  between  the 
diffident  Japanese  and  the  exacting  soldier-diplomat.  Williams  also  took 
an  invaluable  part  in  the  making  of  the  first  international  treaty  of 
modern  Japan,  in  which  the  historic  mission  culminated,  for,  the  editor 
says,  it  was  due  to  the  author’s  suggestion  that  the  extra-territoriality 
clause  was  struck  out  from  the  original  draft  of  the  treaty  and  the  most 
favored  nation  clause  inserted  in  its  final  text. 

Apart  from  the  question  of  the  author’s  place  in  the  mission,  hi's 
Journal  affords  some  data  confirming  as  well  as  supplementing  the  in- 
formation that  may  be  culled  from  other  sources  relating  to  the  begin- 
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ning  of  Japan’s  international  career.  (Among  these  sources  are,  on  the 
American  side,  the  Reports  of  Perry's  Expedition  to  Japan,  the  Narra- 
tive of  the  Expedition  of  an  American  Squadron  to  the  China  Seas  and 
Japan,  and  several  articles  published  since  by  surviving  members  of 
the  expedition;  and  on  the  Japanese  side,  the  Kai-koku  Ki-gen,  I.,  and 
the  Bakn-niatsii  Gwai-koku  Kwan-kei  Mon-zho,  I.,  soon  to  be  pub- 
lished). In  this  Journal  the  memorable  incidents  of  the  expedition  and 
the  masterful  manners  of  Perry  are  vividly  narrated  and  freely  and 
frankly  commented  upon.  Even  more  important  would  seem  the  sug- 
gestions to  which  the  work,  either  by  omission  or  through  data  un- 
consciously supplied  for  inference,  gives  rise  in  the  mind  of  one  who 
studies  with  care  the  complex  and  still  very  obscure  historical  process  of 
the  period,  in  which  both  Perry  and  Williams  were  to  a large  extent  blind 
actors.  If  one  compares  Perry’s  probable  original  expectations  with 
his  final  results,  a marked  difference  between  them  will  be  noted.  For 
example.  Perry  was  encouraged  by  the  progress  of  the  negotiations 
within  the  three  weeks  after  Captain  Adams’s  conference  with  the 
Japanese  commissioners  at  Uraga  on  February  22,  1854,  to  demand 
more  favorable  terms  than  he  had  intended  to  ask,  and  was  later  en- 
abled to  secure  some  of  them.  On  the  other  hand,  he  never  got  a per- 
mission for  American  merchants  to  trade  in  Japanese  ports,  and  never 
realized  his  desire  to  visit  the  capital,  to  see  the  “Emperor”  (really, 
the  Shogun),  or  to  receive  a reply  from  him  to  the  personal  letter  Pres- 
ident Fillmore  had  addressed  to  him,  or  even  to  deal  with  officials  equal 
in  rank  to  himslf;  Perry  was  in  fact  addressed  by  the  Japanese  com- 
missioners in  inferior  terms  and  even  failed  to  secure  their  signatures 
and  seals  on  the  treaty  in  the  usual  fashion.  What  made  him  in  the 
former  instance  to  advance  beyond,  and  in  the  latter  to  recede  from, 
his  first  intentions?  On  these  points  Williams’s  Journal  does,  it  would 
seem — provided  it  is  studied  in  the  light  of  other  sources,  especially 
Japanese — throw  some  light.  These  points  are  merely  mentioned  here 
in  this  brief  notice,  for  a complete  solution  of  these  and  other  problems 
of  the  Perry  mission  is  still  to  come.  For  such  a solution,  the  present 
Journal  must  be  considered  as  one  of  the  most  important  primary 
sources  on  the  American  side. 

K.  Asakawa. 


BOOKS  OF  AMERICAN  HISTORY 

A Documentary  JJistory  of  American  Industrial  Society.  Edited 
by  John  R.  Commons,  Ulrich  P>.  Phillips,  Eugene  A.  Gil- 
more, Helen  L.  Sumner,  and  John  B.  Andrews.  Prepared 
under  the  auspices  of  the  American  Bureau  of  Industrial  Re- 
search, with  the  co-operation  of  the  Carnegie  Institution  of 
Washington.  With  preface  by  Richard  T.  Ely  and  introduc- 
tion by  John  B.  Clark.  Volumes  I.  and  II.  Plantation  and 
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Frontier.  (Cleveland,  Ohio:  The  Arthur  H.  Clark  Company. 
1910.  Pp.  375;  379.  j 

The  appearance  of  this  series  of  volumes  is  an  event  of  first  im- 
portance to  students  of  American  history  and  economics.  The  first 
volume  is  opened  with  a brief  sketch  by  Dr.  Ely  of  the  genesis  and 
history  of  this  undertaking  of  the  American  Bureau  of  Industrial 
Research,  the  methods  employed,  and  the  difficulties  encountered.  This 
is  followed  by  a general  introduction  to  the  series,  by  Professor  Clark. 
Each  is  a valuable  aid  to  a clear  comprehension  of  the  purposes  and 
scope  of  the  work  now  nearing  completion. 

It  is  entirely  natural  that  the  true  inwardness  of  the  history  of  a sec- 
tion and  an  institution  which  have  been  the  storm  centre  of  as  bitter 
controversy  as  has  been  waged  about  the  South  and  slavery,  should  be 
difficult  to  learn.  Probably  this  very  fact  has  helped  to  render  Southern 
history  one  of  the  most  attractive  fields  of  present-day  exploration. 
The  chief  aspects  of  Southern  history  which  have  been  thus  far  de- 
veloped have  been  politics  and  war.  The  only  exceptions  which  come 
readily  to  mind  are  the  works  of  Mr.  Bruce  and  one  or  two  others. 
And  this  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  institution  which  was  the 
provoking  centre  of  both  politics  and  war  was,  fundamentally,  wholly 
industrial  in  character.  Having  in  mind  the  increasing  interest  in  that 
phase  of  Southern  history  which  had  to  do  with  the  economic  side  of 
Southern  life,  it  seems  to  the  writer  of  this  note  peculiarly  fortunate 
that  this  history  of  American  industrial  society  should  begin  with  the 
most  neglected  phase  of  that  history — the  industrial  organization  of  the 
Southern  States.  American  students  are  doubly  fortunate  that  this 
part  of  the  undertaking  was  entrusted  to  Dr.  Phillips. 

In  an  introduction  of  some  thirty  pages  Dr.  Phillips  gives  an  illumi- 
nating sketch  of  the  course  of  economic  development  in  the  ante-bellum 
South  which  serves  as  a general  interpretation  of  the  documentary  ex- 
tracts which  follow.  The  documents  and  extracts  themselves  afford 
the  best  insight  into  the  general  industrial  life  of  the  South  as  a whole 
which  has  thus  far  been  attempted.  The  editor’s  own  classification  of 
his  material  (I.  98-102)  suggests  the  breadth  and  scope  of  the  field 
which  he  has  included.  The  period  covered  is  from  1649  1863,  and 

the  subjects  illustrated  by  the  documents  are  plantation  management, 
plantation  routine,  plantation  descriptions,  the  place  of  staple  crops  in 
the  Southern  agricultural  system,  plantation  supplies  and  factorage, 
plantation  vicissitudes,  overseers,  indented  labor,  slave  labor,  slave-trade, 
fugitive  and  stolen  slaves,  slave  conspiracies  and  crime,  negro  qualities, 
free  negroes,  ‘‘  poor  whites  ”,  immigrants,  migration,  frontier  settle- 
ment, frontier  industry,  frontier  society,  manufacturing,  public  regula- 
tion of  industry,  artisans,  and  town  labor. 

The  material  in  these  volumes  has  been  drawn  from  four  principal 
sources — books,  pamphlets  and  similar  ephemeral  literature,  newspapers, 
and  manuscript  records,  public  and  private.  The  work  of  selection  has 
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been  admirably  done.  The  editor  has  refrained  from  running  comment 
on  the  matter  which  he  has  extracted,  and,  save  in  his  introduction,  he 
has  attempted  no  interpretation  of  his  material.  In  this  course  he  has 
probably  been  bound  by  the  general  plan  of  the  series.  In  any  event, 
those  more  familiar  with  Southern  history  than  the  average  student  of 
these  volumes  is  likely  to  be,  might  well  wish,  for  the  benefit  of  the 
latter,  that  a more  extended  discussion  of  the  varying  value  and  sig- 
nificance of  the  documents  had  been  undertaken.  Such  an  interpreta- 
tion is  no  proper  part  of  this  review,  but  it  may  not  be  out  of  place  to 
say  that  for  those  who  know  the  South  of  the  present  as  well  as  the 
South  of  the  past  this  collection  excellently  illustrates  the  economic 
inertia  of  the  plantation  system  of  staple  agriculture.  The  embarrass- 
ments of  debt,  the  struggle  to  meet  heavy  interest  rates,  the  careless  and 
disastrous  uses  of  credit,  the  effects  of  the  factorage  system,  the  never- 
•ending  complaints  O'f  inefficient  overseers,  the  ascribing  of  all  sorts  of 
crop  failures  to  the  vicissitudes  of  the  seasons,  and  also  the  never-failing 
hope  in  the  panacea  of  every  Southern  planter,  a conjunction  of  good 
crops  and  high  prices — these  are  all  faithfully  portrayed  by  Dr.  Phillips. 
They  are  also  all  features  and  incidents  of  the  plantation  system  of 
to-day,  differing  in  degree  of  intensity  only  with  differences  of  local  con- 
ditions, just  as  they  differed  locally  in  1770,  or  1800,  or  i860. 

Many  of  these  documents  are  full  of  suggestive  value,  especially  to 
those  whose  historical  rearing,  in  so  far  as  Southern  history  is  con- 
cerned^ has  been  upon  the  traditional  diet  of  Cairnes,  Uncle  Tom's 
Cabin,  and  A Cloud  of  Witnesses.  And  equally  should  they  serve  as  a 
•corrective  to  much  of  the  “ traditional  history  ” of  the  South,  which 
has  made  every  owner  of  a few  negroes  “ a large  slaveholder  ” and 
every  ante-bellum  grower  of  cotton  a “ wealthy  planter  ”,  and  which  is 
responsible  for  a superlative  degree  of  ignorance  of  the  fundamental 
unsoundness  of  the  slave-labor  system  as  a foundation  for  enduring 
prosperity.  Students  on  both  sides  of  the  line  should  be  grateful  for  the 
service  which  Dr.  Phillips  has  rendered  the  cause  of  historical  truth. 

Alfred  Holt  Stone. 

The  Institutional  History  of  Virginia  in  the  Seventeenth  Century: 
an  Inquiry  into  the  Religious,  Moral,  Educational,  Legal,  Mili- 
tary, and  Political  Condition  of  the  People,  based  on  Original 
and  Contemporaneous  Records.  In  two  volumes.  By  Philip 
Alexander  Bruce,  LL.D.  (New  York  and  London:  G.  P.  Put- 
nam’s Sons.  1910*  I’p.  xiii,  707 ; vi,  697.) 

Prorahly  during  the  last  fifteen  years  no  other  state  of  the  Union 
has  received  such  an  illumination  of  its  formative  period  as  Virginia. 
As  this  colony  had  a close  connection  with  the  British  government,  the 
archives  of  England  have  been  particularly  rich  in  materials  for  the 
historian,  which  in  recent  years  have  been  made  availa1)le  1>y  the  print- 
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ing-press  and  the  liberal  opportunities  afforded  to  investigators  in  the 
parent-country.  At  home  a vast  fund  of  information  hidden  in  the 
recesses  of  the  county  and  public  records  awaited  the  patient  delver 
after  facts.  Much  of  this  interesting  matter  has  at  length  found  dis- 
criminating expression  in  the  noble  works  of  Alexander  Brown,  Philip 
Alexander  Bruce,  and  William  G.  Stanard.  The  result  of  the  flood  of 
enlightenment  created  by  these  writers  has  been  to  show  how  erroneous 
along  many  lines  were  the  currently  received  ideas.  At  any  rate,  it  can 
no  longer  be  said  that  while  Virginians  have  been  prominent  in  making 
history  they  have  failed  in  producing  men  fitted  to  report  it. 

We  may  now  congratulate  ourselves  that  in  the  place  of  the  super- 
ficial and  shallow  conclusions  often  written  and  published  as  Virginia 
history  we  can  now  rely  upon  a foundation  of  fact  which  will  endure. 
Having  in  his  Economic  and  Social  Histories  of  Virginia — the  first  pub- 
lished in  1896  and  the  other  in  1907 — described  two  sides  of  Virginia 
life  in  the  seventeenth  century.  Dr.  Bruce  completes  in  the  present  work 
his  picture  of  Virginia  previous  to  1700  by  an  Institutional  History  of 
the  same  period.  The  two  handsomely  bound  volumes  now  before  me 
afford  remarkable  evidence  of  hard  work  and  erudition,  which  entitle  the 
author  to  no  small  measure  of  praise  as  a scholar  and  a thinker.  The 
treasures  of  the  Virginia  records,  and  of  the  manuscripts  in  the  British 
Record  Office  and  in  the  libraries  at  Fulham  and  Lambeth  palaces  in 
England,  are  spread  out  in  lavish  but  discriminating  profusion.  In  his 
first  volume  Dr.  Bruce  treats  with  much  detail  of  the  moral  and  relig- 
ious, the  educational,  and  legal  institutions  of  the  colony,  and  in  his  sec- 
ond volume,  which  includes  a valuable  index,  he  tells  us  of  its  military 
system  and  political  administration. 

Contrary  to  the  view  formerly  quite  generally  entertained  that  the 
Virginia  colonists  were  a reckless,  rollicking  sort  of  people,  averse  to 
labor  and  fond  of  eve^y  kind  of  dissipation.  Dr.  Bruce  shows  from  the 
records  that  a deep  religious  spirit  was  universally  present  from  the 
foundation  of  the  colony.  Indeed  there  was  a Puritan  severity  about 
the  laws  and  in  the  legal  administration  which  could  not  have  been  pres- 
ent unless  they  had  their  origin  in  the  conceptions  of  a really  religious 
community.  Fortunately  there  was  a conspicuous  lack  of  that  bigotry 
and  ferocity  which  was  often  the  distinguishing  feature  among  religious 
communities  elsewhere.  The  Virginians  believed  in  many  of  the  super- 
stitutions  of  the  period — in  portents  and  witchcraft — and  persecuted  the 
Quakers,  but  they  refrained  from  the  death  punishment,  and  their  per- 
secution was  intermittent  and  not  continuous.  For  years  at  a time  the 
Quakers  would  hardly  be  noticed  in  the  records,  when  some  sudden  ex- 
citement might  start  again  the  engines  of  persecution.  The  informa- 
tion that  Dr.  Bruce  gives  us  about  the  Presbyterians  and  the  Catholics 
is  all  very  interesting  and  curious. 

The  question  of  education  receives  much  attention  at  the  author’s 
hands.  The  extent  to  which  it  prevailed  will  be  surprising  to  students 
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who  have  been  accustomed  to  the  words  of  Sir  William  Berkeley  in 
his  oft-quoted  reply  in  1671  to  the  British  Commissioners  of  Foreign 
Plantations.  The  amount  of  culture  in  the  colony  is  investigated  in 
the  most  painstaking  manner  and  found  to  be  quite  on  a par  with  the 
conditions  prevalent  in  other  parts  of  America.  Certainly,  as  Dr.  Bruce 
observes,  the  scattered  planting  of  the  colony  was  not  as  favorable  to 
popular  education  as  the  compact  settlement  of  New  England,  but  this 
difference,  which  has  been  greatly  emphasized  in  modern  histories,  was 
undoubtedly  counterbalanced  by  the  closer  connection  of  Virginia  with 
the  better  opportunities  of  the  mother-country.  New  England,  isolated 
in  religion  and  thought,  did  not  have  the  same  advantages,  for  instance, 
as  Virginia  enjoyed  in  the  constant  succession  of  ministers,  who  often 
performed  besides  their  clerical  duties  the  important  part  of  teaching 
a school  for  their  parishioners.  After  the  first  supply  of  emigrants. 
New  England  had  to  depend  for  teachers  and  preachers  almost  entirely 
upon  the  graduates  of  Harvard  College,  which  during  all  of  the  seven- 
teenth century  and  much  of  the  eighteenth  was  little  more  than  a gram- 
mar school,  receiving  children  at  ten  years  of  age  and  under  and  grad- 
uating them  at  fourteen  or  fifteen.  The  ministers  of  Virginia,  on  the 
other  hand,  continued  like  the  early  ministers  of  New  England  to  be 
trained  men  from  Oxford  and  Cambridge.  That  the  Virginians  were 
not  devoid  of  culture  is  shown,  moreover,  by  the  surprising  extent  to 
which  books  were  possessed  in  the  colony.  There  were  many  private 
libraries  and  private  schools  and  Dr.  Bruce  quotes  the  historian,  Robert 
Beverley,  to  show  that  Sir  William  Berkeley’s  denial  of  free  schools  in 
Virginia  was  in  direct  contradiction  of  the  fact.  Among  the  names  of 
various  founders  of  such  educational  benefactions  he  considers  that 
Benjamin  Simms,  as  the  founder  of  the  first  free  school  in  America,  has 
a distinct  claim  upon  the  gratitude  of  Americans  who  cherish  justice 
and  right. 

Not  only  do  the  records  as  quoted  by  Dr.  Bruce  show  the  existence 
of  free  schools  and  private  schools,  but  tutors  and  schoolmasters  are 
frequently  mentioned.  Even  a kind  of  compulsory  education  was 
known;  for  it  was  the  duty  of  the  vestries  and  county  courts  to  see  that 
orphans  and  poor  children  were  properly  cared  for  and  educated  in 
reading  and  writing.  It  is  probable  that  the  largest  library  on  the  con- 
tinent during  this  century  was  that  of  Richard  Lee,  of  Westmoreland 
County,  just  as  in  the  next  century  William  Byrd  had  easily  the  best 
selected  and  most  numerous  collection. 

Dr.  Bruce  has  taken  great  pains  to  estimate  the  degree  of  illiteracy 
among  the  whole  white  population  and  the  labor  to  do  this  has  been  im- 
mense. By  what  approaches  an  actual  enumeration  of  the  people  he 
tells  us  that  the  extent  of  the  general  illiteracy  was  less  than  one-half; 
the  average  for  the  women  being  much  higher  than  for  the  men — ■ 
seventy-five  per  cent,  for  the  women  and  about  forty  per  cent,  for  the 
men. 
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Next  to  the  educational,  probably  the  political  conditions  of  Virginia, 
in  this  century  are  most  interesting.  Beginning  with  the  charters  Dr. 
Bruce  examines  in  detail  the  powers  of  the  governor,  the  council,  and 
the  elected  body  called  the  House  of  Burgesses.  In  the  minute  account 
which  Dr.  Bruce  gives  us  we  can  clearly  see  how  far  an  English  gov- 
ernment was  from  the  autocratic  idea  of  a French  or  Spanish  one.  The 
governor’s  power  was  limited  by  a council  chosen  from  the  first  men  of 
the  colony,  who  had  to  be  pleased  and  conciliated.  Then  there  was  the 
further  restriction  by  a body  of  representatives  from  the  people,  who 
had  control  of  the  taxing  power,  and  whose  consent  had  to  be  obtained 
on  any  measure  of  importance.  The  development  of  republican  feeling 
in  Virginia  is  interestingly  illustrated  by  the  history  of  the  relations  of 
the  council  and  burgesses  as  constituent  members  of  the  assembly. 

Probably  Dr.  Bruce  gives  too  much  importance  to  the  aristocratic 
side  of  Virginia  society.  While  social  distinctions  were  undoubtedly 
prevalent,  the  lack  of  any  great  order  of  nobles  and  the  scattered  mode  of 
existence  made  it  impossible  to  keep  up  the  class  system  of  the  mother- 
country.  The  strongest  evidence  of  this  is  shown  in  the  increasing 
power  of  the  House  of  Burgesses  and  the  existence  of  universal  suffrage,, 
which  practically  continued  in  Virginia  till  1736.  For  though  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  seventeenth  century  a freehold  qualification  was  pre- 
scribed, the  number  of  acres  was  not  defined,  and  Spotswood  tells  us  in 
1713  that  any  one  owning  half  an  acre  of  land  and  just  out  of  the  con- 
dition of  a servant  “ had  an  equal  vote  with  a man  of  the  best  estate  in 
the  country  ”.  The  evidence  is  overwhelming  that  Virginia  society  was 
founded  on  the  mercantile  population  of  England  particularly.  The 
founders  of  the  more  important  families  were  nearly  all  tradesmen. 
When  William  Hatton,  of  York  County,  complained  in  1662  that  the 
county  court  was  composed  of  “ coopers,  hog-trough  makers,  pedlars,, 
cobblers,  taylors  and  weavers,  and  not  fitten  to  sit  where  they  did  sit 
he  uttered  a partial  truth.  The  records  show  that  William  Barber,  one 
of  the  court,  and  a lieutenant-colonel,  was,  like  John  Endicott  of  New 
England,  a cooper.  Nevertheless,  too  much  weight  must  not  be  laid  on- 
this  either;  for  the  pedigrees  of  England  show  that  the  proudest  nobles 
were  often  descended  from  tradesmen,  and  it  was  the  usual  course  of 
the  younger  sons  of  the  English  gentry  to  make  their  residence  in  the 
towns  and  enter  the  trades  for  a livelihood.  It  is  also  true  that  the  in- 
coming of  so  many  officers  of  military  character,  after  the  beheading  of 
Charles  I.,  did  give  a tone  to  Virginia  society  probably  not  to  be  found 
elsewhere.  When  we  hear  of  such  men  in  the  colony  as  the  three 
brothers-in-law  of  Lord  Falkland,  the  English  Chevalier  Bayard,  and 
Guy  Molesworth,  who  was  colonel  of  a cavalier  regiment  and  had  re- 
ceived twenty-five  wounds  in  battle  for  the  king,  we  become  convinced 
that  society  in  Virginia  must  have  felt  an  elevating  influence,  though 
not  to  the  extent  of  suppressing  to  any  considerable  degree  the  current 
^f  the  democratic  life. 
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Dr.  Bruce’s  treatment  of  Virginia  conditions  is  luminous  and  sO' 
generally  correct  that  it  seems  hypercritical  to  point  out  any  defects. 
The  eighteenth  and  nineteenth  centuries  of  Virginia  history  wait  for 
just  such  a treatment  as  the  seventeenth  century  has  received. 

The  History  of  the  Society  of  Jesus  in  North  America,  Colonial 
and  Federal  By  Thomas  Hughes  of  the  same  Society.  Docu- 
ments, volume  L,  part  II.  Nos.  141-224  (1605-1838).  (Cleve- 
land: The  Burrows  Brothers  Company;  London  and  New  York: 
Longmans,  Green,  and  Company.  1910.  Pp.  xi,  601-1222.) 
The  first  part  of  this  volume  was  discussed  in  the  Review  (XIIL. 
597)  when  it  appeared,  and,  after  an  interval  of  two  years,  we  now 
have  the  second  part,  as  a further  proof  of  the  industry  and  learning 
of  Father  Hughes.  The  chief  theme  of  the  newly  published  volume  is 
the  action  of  the  Jesuits  in  regard  to  their  property,  which  lay  in  Mary- 
land for  the  most  part.  We  learn  very  little  of  their  religious  activities 
and  even  their  educational  work  receives  comparatively  little  attention. 
Georgetown  College,  it  is  true,  is  frequently  mentioned,  but  chiefly  in 
connection  with  its  financial  affairs  or  with  appointments  to  its  faculty 
of  professors.  In  respect  to  time,  this  second  part  of  the  volume  over- 
laps the  first  one  and  begins  with  the  suppression  of  the  order  in  1773. 
Very  few  of  the  documents  are  later  in  date  than  1830,  though  the  last 
of  all  is  one  of  1894.  During  the  period  which  the  volume  covers  came 
the  beginnings  of  the  Roman  Catholic  hierarchy  in  the  United  States 
and  the  restoration  of  the  order.  It  has  seemed  to  the  writer  that  the 
character  of  that  church  in  our  country  has  owed  much  to  the  fact  that 
its  first  leaders  were  Maryland  Jesuits.  In  that  province  alone  of  the 
English  speaking  provinces  were  men  of  culture,  of  both  Roman  Catholic 
and  Protestant  faith,  mingling  in  social  intercourse;  in  that  province 
alone  were  there  strongly  established  families  of  Roman  Catholic  gentry  ; 
and  that  church  in  the  province  was  so  dominated  by  the  Jesuits  with 
their  diplomatic  skill  that  if  a Maryland  youth  entered  the  priesthood  he 
naturally  became  a Jesuit.  The  first  bishop  of  that  church  was  John  Car- 
roll,  a member  of  one  of  the  best  known  Maryland  families,  and  a Jesuit 
up  to  the  time  of  the  suppression  of  the  order.  His  successor,  Leonard 
Neale,  was  also  a descendant  of  one  of  the  early  and  prominent  pro- 
vincial families,  and  other  such  families,  for  example  the  Fenwicks, 
were  found  represented  iji  the  order.  Thus  the  American  character  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church  was  stamped  upon  it  from  the  first  organi- 
zation. In  the  days  of  the  French  Revolution,  Sulpicians  came  from 
Paris  to  Baltimore  and  established  there  the  first  theological  seminary 
for  the  priesthood  in  the  United  States.  From  among  the  French 
priests  came  Marechal,  who  was  the  third  to  hold  the  see  of  Baltimore, 
and  the  French  influence  contributed,  from  an  early  day,  to  make  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church  in  the  country  a cosmo])olitan  one.  The  Jes- 
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uits  and  the  Sulpicians  were  far  from  always  living  together  in  har- 
mony and  the  lack  of  unity  of  feeling  between  the  two  parties  is  as 
clearly  shown  in  the  later  as  in  the  earlier  volume.  The  plan  of  ar- 
rangement of  the  documents  is  somewhat  difficult  to  follow,  the  lan- 
guage of  the  editor’s  comments  is  at  times  obscure,  more  space  is  given 
to  the  printing  of  certain  documents  than  they  seem  to  deserve,  there  is 
some  returning  to  matters  discussed  in  the  earlier  volume,  and  as  the 
documents  have  been  published  before  the  text  of  the  history,  it  is  some- 
times difficult  to  determine  what  point  is  intended  to  be  proven  by  them. 
Outside  of  Maryland  and  the  adjoining  parts  of  Pennsylvania,  the  vol- 
ume treats  of  the  establishment  of  the  order  in  Missouri  and,  in  an 
appendix,  briefly  cites  analogous  documents  as  to  the  treatment  of  the 
Jesuits’  property  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  and  in  Canada,  after  the 
dissolution  of  the  order.  The  man  who  figures  most  largely  in  this  vol- 
ume is  the  first  Bishop  of  Baltimore.  Though  the  work  appears  at 
times  tediously  long,  yet  one  would  dislike  to  lose  the  light  it  throws  on 
his  life.  Father  Hughes  well  says  in  his  preface:  “The  founder  of  the 
American  Catholic  hierarchy  is  seen  here  under  a varied  light  never 
before  shed  on  the  person,  character,  and  work  of  Dr.  John  Carroll.  As 
he  writes  and  talks  or  is  talked  about,  while  he  is  commended  or  criti- 
cized, his  character,  vital  and  moving,  stands  out  in  relief  with  many 
traits  of  the  substantial  virtues  which  adorned  it,  and  with  some  other 
shadows  thrown  upon  it,  as  a necessary  consequence  of  contact  with 
other  men  in  the  fitful  changes  of  negotiation  and  business.”  In  that 
“ formative  period  ” the  influence  of  so  strong,  wise,  and  broad-minded  a 
man  was  of  great  value  to  his  church.  When  the  Baltimore  Library 
Company  was  organized  in  1796,  among  the  leaders  in  the  movement 
were  John  Carroll,  the  Roman  Catholic  bishop  of  Baltimore,  Rev.  Joseph 
G.  J.  Bend,  rector  of  St.  Paul’s  Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  and  Rev. 
Patrick  Allison,  minister  of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church.  This  fact 
shows  Carroll’s  position  in  the  community  better  than  paragraphs  of 
explanation  could  do. 

Other  and  lesser  figures  appear  in  an  interesting  light  in  this  volume; 
such  as  Bishop  Du  Bourg,  Fathers  Charles  and  Francis  Neale,  and  Arch- 
bishop Whitfield.  The  proceedings  of  the  Corporation  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Clergymen,  the  details  of  the  management  of  the  plantations, 
and  the  reference  to  the  slaves  on  these  plantations  afford  much  im- 
portant material  to  the  ecclesiastical  and  economic  historian. 

Bernard  C.  Steiner. 

The  Livingstons  of  Livingston  Manor:  Being  the  History  of  that 
Branch  of  the  Scottish  House  of  Callendar  which  settled  in  the 
English  Province  of  Nezv  York  during  the  Reign  of  Charles 
the  Second;  and  also  including  an  Account  of  Robert  Livingston 
of  Albany,  “ The  Nephew'"’,  a Settler  in  the  same  Province,  and 
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his  Principal  Descendants.  By  Edwin  Brockholst  Livingston. 
(Privately  printed.  1910.  Pp.  xxxiii,  590.) 

The  author  of  The  Livingstons  of  Callendar  and  their  Principal 
Cadets  has  devoted  this  portly  volume  of  over  six  hundred  pages  to  the 
offshoots  of  that  noble  Scottish  house  who  sought  their  fortunes  in 
colonial  America.  The  story  of  the  American  Livingstons  deserves  this 
honorable  distinction.  During  the  eighteenth  century  and  the  first  quar- 
ter of  the  nineteenth  no  other  New  York  family  contributed  so  many 
leaders  to  the  social,  political,  and  professional  life  of  the  state  and 
nation.  For  these  heroic  figures  in  the  family  history  this  book  is 
written.  It  brings  into  high  relief  the  lives  and  characters  of  Robert, 
“the  Founder”,  Governor  William  Livingston  of  New  Jersey  and  his 
brother  Philip,  the  signer  of  the  Declaration,  Judge  Robert  R.  Livingston 
of  Clermont  and  his  son,  the  famous  chancellor,  and  Edward  Livingston, 
the  friend  and  adviser  of  Andrew  Jackson. 

The  work  is  therefore  by  no  means  a genealogical  chronicle,  and 
while  it  is  not  a complete  history  of  the  Livingston  family,  it  is  on  that 
account  a more  valuable  contribution  to  local  history,  especially  in  the 
age  of  the  Revolution.  It  is  to  be  associated  with  J.  H.  Innes’s  Nezv 
Amsterdam  and  its  People,  and  with  George  W.  Schuyler’s  Colonial  Nezv 
York,  which  is  in  reality  a history  of  the  Schuylers.  But  Mr.  Living- 
ston’s book  has  a far  wider  range  and  outlook  than  the  former  volume 
and  is  much  more  coherent  and  complete  than  the  latter.  The  volume 
is  embellished  with  no  fewer  than  thirty-three  fine  reproductions  of 
family  portraits,  with  pictures  of  the  family  homes  and  with  facsimiles 
of  important  documents.  Amid  the  wealth  of  illustrative  material  it 
seems  almost  ungracious  to  regret  that  the  only  map  of  Livingston 
Manor,  opposite  page  iii,  is  so  small  and  incommensurate  with  the  stan- 
dard set  elsewhere  in  the  work. 

In  the  family  portrait  gallery  it  is  interesting  to  observe  that  the 
physical  type  of  Robert,  “ the  Founder  ”,  is  reproduced  in  the  features 
of  his  descendants,  even  unto  the  third  and  fourth  generation.  A nose, 
sharp,  clean-cut,  and  huge,  is  the  dominating  feature  of  his  face — a face 
which  reveals  all  of  the  man,  a shrewd,  firm,  persistent,  “ canny  ” Scot. 

The  author’s  studies  of  the  Scottish  Livingstons  enable  him  to  begin 
with  a full  and  clear  account  of  the  origins  of  the  immediate  family  of 
Robert  Livingston,  whose  father.  Rev.  John  Livingston,  was  a leader  in 
the  Kirk  and  died  in  exile  in  Holland  in  the  days  of  the  second  Charles 
Stuart.  Five  chapters  set  forth  the  deeds  of  Robert  and  his  own  chil- 
dren, his  alliance  with  the  Schuylers  and  rapid  rise  to  public  importance, 
his  dealings  with  Captain  Kidd  and  with  Jacob  Leisler,  to  whom  and  to 
whose  party  Livingston  was  hostile,  and  his  acquisition  of  a manor, 
south  of  Rensselaerwyck,  comprising  160,240  acres  and  extending  from 
the  Hudson  to  the  Massachusetts  line  with  a twelve-mile  front  upon  the 
river.  Tliirteen  thousand  acres  of  this  manor  were  set  apart  as  the 
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estate  of  Clermont  for  a younger  son,  Robert,  whose  birth  was  thus 
characteristically  recorded  in  the  Founder’s  diary:  “ On  the  24th  of  July, 
being  Tuesday  at  5 o’clock  in  the  afternoon  my  worthy  spouse  was  deliv- 
ered of  my  third  son,  Robert.  May  the  Lord  bless  him  that  he  may  grow 
up  in  the  Presbyterian  religion  ! ” 

Livingstons  of  the  Manor  and  Livingstons  of  Clermont  were  soon  a 
numerous  clan.  Many  of  them  became  prominent  upon  the  popular  side 
in  the  contests  between  the  Whig  gentry  and  the  Tory  governors.  As 
the  Tories  were  known  as  the  De  Lancey  party,  so,  after  William  Liv- 
ingston became  active  as  pamphleteer,  lawyer,  and  party  leader,  his 
family  name  was  affixed  to  the  Whig  party.  Four  chapters,  the  longest 
in  the  book,  describe  the  honorable  share  of  the  family  in  the  Revolu- 
tionary struggle,  emphasizing  particularly  the  services  of  William  and 
his  brother  Philip,  and  of  the  two  Judge  Robert  R.  Livingstons  of 
Clermont. 

The  triumph  of  the  popular  party  was  followed  by  the  disappearance 
of  Livingston  Alanor.  The  abolition  of  entail  in  New  York  after  the 
Revolution  led  Robert,  the  third  lord  of  the  manor,  to  divide  his  estate 
among  his  eight  surviving  children.  Possibly  the  old  man  opposed  the 
patriotic  sympathies  of  his  eldest  son.  Colonel  Peter  R.,  or  perhaps  he 
disliked  him  for  other  reasons.  The  son  had  begun  to  build  a new  manor 
house,  a palatial  home.  The  basement  and  first  story  were  complete 
when  the  division  of  the  estate  left  Peter  R.  stranded  and  unable  to  con- 
tinue his  former  style  of  living.  So  he  clapped  a roof  down  on  the  first 
story  and  left  a magnificent  colonial  staircase  leading  to  an  attic.  The 
author  glides  rather  lightly  over  the  infirmities  of  temper  and  pride  of 
Chancellor  Livingston  which  induced  him  to  ally  himself  and  his  clan 
with  Jefferson  and  Burr  on  a basis  of  spite  and  anger  instead  of  political 
principle,  but  he  does  full  justice  to  the  chancellor’s  part  in  the  Louisiana 
Purchase  and  in  the  construction  of  Fulton’s  steamboat,  the  Clermont. 

The  chapter  devoted  to  the  career  of  Edward  Livingston  is  avowedly 
an  abstract  of  Hunt’s  life  of  that  statesman.  Another  chapter  contains 
a gossipy  account  of  Some  Historical  Livingston  Mansions,  especially 
William  Livingston’s  Liberty  Hall  at  Elizabethtown,  New  Jersey,  the 
chancellor’s  Clermont,  and  Oak  Hill,  which  stands  within  the  limits  of 
the  old  manor.  The  present  occupant  of  Oak  Hill  has  made  this  book 
possible.  The  last  chapter  describes  and  explains  the  Livingston  heraldry. 

Thirteen  appendixes  are  filled  with  genealogies.  The  list  of  authori- 
ties cited  is  sufficiently  comprehensive  and  there  are  two  good  indexes, 
one  for  the  Livingston  names  and  another  for  all  other  allusions. 

Colonial  Mobile:  an  Historical  Study,  largely  from  Original  Sources, 
of  the  Alabama-Tomhigbee  Basin  and  the  Old  South  West  from 
the  Discovery  of  the  Spiritu  Santo  in  igig  until  the  Demolition 
of  Fort  Charlotte  in  1821.  By  Peter  J.  Hamilton,  A.M.  Re- 
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vised  and  enlarged  edition.  (Boston  and  New  York:  Houghton 
Alifflin  Company.  1910.  Pp.  xxix,  594.) 

The  new  edition  of  Mr.  Hamilton's  Colonial  Mobile  adds  a good  deal 
of  value  to  a book  already  favorably  known  as  a painstaking  monograph 
upon  the  history  of  the  Spanish  and  French  colonies  in  the  present  states 
of  Alabama,  Louisiana,  Mississippi,  and  Florida.  For  though  the  book 
centres  about  Mobile,  Mr.  Hamilton  cannot  refrain  from  excursions 
into  the  surrounding  country.  With  a point  of  view  necessarily  differ- 
ent from  that  of  the  historian  of  Louisiana  or  of  Mississippi,  he  gives 
with  more  care  for  accuracy  of  detail  than  one  finds  in  most  local  his- 
tories the  story  of  the  discovery,  exploration,  and  final  settlement  of  the 
region.  Beginning  with  a description  of  the  topography  of  the  country 
which  rather  overemphasizes,  one  might  think,  the  influence  of  the 
Alabama-Tombigbee  basin  upon  its  settlement  and  subsequent  history, 
he  records  the  Pineda  expedition  to  Spiritu  Santo,  or  Mobile  Bay,  and 
proceeds  with  Narvaez  and  the  expedition  of  De  Soto.  In  this  connec- 
tion two  new  chapters  are  added,  or  rather  the  material  is  expanded  suffi- 
ciently to  make  two;  for  example,  matters  that  fill  pages  18-22  in  the 
first  edition  are  rehandled  in  pages  30-36  of  the  new  edition  (ch.  iv.), 
while  in  another  place  fifteen  pages  in  the  new  edition  represent  three 
of  the  old  (pp.  14-17,  14-29).  In  the  same  manner,  we  find  that  some 
eight  or  ten  new  chapters  have  been  incorporated  in  the  book,  several 
chapters  have  been  much  amplified,  and  two  formerly  in  the  body  of  the 
book  have  been  relegated  to  the  appendix. 

As  in  the  first  edition  of  this  work,  there  is  everywhere  the  most  com- 
mendable accuracy;  Mr.  Hamilton  is  solicitous  rather  to  present  a clear 
record  of  facts  than  to  interpret  them.  And  a very  considerable  part 
of  the  work  is  based  upon  original  authorities,  manuscripts  and  docu- 
ments not  accessible  except  in  Mobile,  narratives  of  early  explorers  or 
pioneers,  or  reliable  secondary  authorities.  There  is  full  reference  for 
every  statement  of  importance;  and  the  literature  of  the  subject,  whether 
in  manuscript  or  in  print,  has  been  very  thoroughly  covered.  Mr.  Ham- 
ilton presents  the  evidence ; he  rarely  undertakes  to  establish  a new  point 
in  the  larger  history  of  the  country,  contenting  himself  with  the  valuable 
minutiae  faithfully  reproduced  from  local  documents;  and  he  is  as  cau- 
tious about  taking  issue  with  the  opinions  of  others,  as  he  is  about  ven- 
turing an  opinion  of  his  own. 

From  this  arise  the  merits  and  the  defect  of  the  book.  It  is  a store- 
house richly  stocked  with  materials  gleaned  from  many  sources  that 
would  not  be  open  to  the  ordinary  historian.  But  it  is  not  a good  con- 
nected history  of  colonial  Mobile,  for  the  author  seems  deficient  in  the 
faculty  of  composing  a clear  and  interesting  narrative.  The  nearest 
approach  to  a narrative  style,  perhaps,  is  in  such  chapters  as  that  giving 
the  story  of  the  Chevalier  Montaut  de  Montberaut,  but  even  'here  the 
writer  seems  embarrassed  by  his  documents,  unwilling  to  let  himself 
write  with  abandon  a romantic  narrative  of  incidents  that  would  tempt 
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one  to  do  so.  One  cannot  but  be  grateful  that  the  work  has  been  done 
by  so  careful  a scholar;  and  yet  one  feels  that  in  spite  of  the  five  hundred 
and  ninety-four  pages  between  the  covers  the  history  of  Mobile  is  not 
given  with  sufficient  clearness  of  outline  to  leave  a definite  image.  There 
is  too  much  in  the  volume  that  seems  to  concern  Mobile  remotely,  or 
not  at  all. 

Pierce  Butler. 

The  Relations  of  the  United  States  and  Spain:  Diplomacy.  By 
French  Ensor  Chadwick,  Rear  x\dmiral  U.  S.  Navy.  (New 
York:  Charles  Scribner’s  Sons.  1909.  Pp.  610.) 

The  author  describes  this  important  work  as  “ the  outcome  of  a study 
of  the  causes  of  the  war  of  1898  between  the  United  States  and  Spain  ” 
or  “ the  story  of  more  than  a hundred  years  of  what  has  been  really  a 
racial  strife  ”.  But  the  title  of  the  book  furnishes  us  with  a more  accu- 
rate and  exact  description  than  the  introduction.  It  is  a study  in  the 
history  of  diplomacy — a very  adequate  and  impartial  account  of  the 
diplomatic  relations  between  the  two  countries  from  1763  to  1898. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  these  diplomatic  relations  throw  an  im- 
mense flood  of  light  upon  the  causes  of  the  war  with  Spain,  and  Admiral 
Chadwick  has  dealt  with  this  phase  of  the  subject  in  a manner  which 
leaves  little  or  nothing  to  be  desired.  Unless  valuable  material  lies 
hidden  in  the  Spanish  archives,  his  work  is  not  likely  soon  to  be  super- 
seded or,  indeed,  to  need  serious  revision. 

But  diplomatic  relations  do  not  tell  the  whole  story  of  the  causes 
of  any  war.  Consequently,  this  work  should  be  supplemented  by  one 
which  will  deal  in  equally  generous  and  impartial  fashion  with  the  eco- 
nomic, social,  and  general  political  relations  between  the  two  peoples  or 
races.  Such  a study  should  include,  for  example,  a comparison  between 
the  English  and  Spanish  colonial  systems,  a discussion  of  American  and 
Spanish  political  methods  and  ideals,  a treatment  of  the  racial  charac- 
teristics and  psychology  of  the  two  nations,  etc. 

It  should  also  be  said  that  while  the  author’s  hypothesis  that  the  hun- 
dred years’  diplomatic  struggle  between  the  United  States  and  Spain  was 
“ really  a racial  strife  ” may  be  partly  correct,  it  can  hardly  be  regarded 
as  demonstrated  in  this  volume.  The  two  excellent  authorities  (.Hume 
and  Lea)  cited  in  the  introduction  and  the  repeated  illustrations  of  the 
Oriental  workings  of  the  Spanish  mind  furnished  in  the  body  of  the  work 
can  scarcely  be  regarded  as  sufficient  proof. 

While  it  is  unquestionably  true  that  the  lack  of  mutual  sympathy  and 
understanding  contributed  in  no  slight  degree  to  the  outcome,  it  would 
seem  almost  self-evident  that  economic  considerations  played  an  impor- 
tant if  not  a superior  (and  at  times  an  exclusive)  role,  at  least  on  the  part 
of  the  United  States.  This  was  certainly  true  in  the  case  of  the  struggle 
for  the  right  to  navigate  the  Mississippi,  and  the  author  himself  points 
out  (p.  407)  that  “the  greed  of  American  and  Spanish  protectionists 
was,  in  fact,  at  the  bottom  of  Cuban  revolt”  (in  1895). 
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The  main  criticism  of  the  reviewers  of  this  work  appears  to  have 
been  directed  against  Admiral  Chadwick’s  conclusion  that  President 
McKinley’s  decision  on  April  ii,  1898,  to  place  the  issue  of  war  or  peace 
in  the  hands  of  Congress  was  “the  best,  judged  by  our  knowledge  of 
to-day,  for  Spain,  for  Cuba  and  the  United  States  ” (p.  576).  It  is  justly 
pointed  out  in  this  connection  (and  our  author  conceals  none  of  these 
facts)  that  at  the  time  this  message  was  sent  in  Spain  had  practically 
yielded  to  all  the  American  demands  which  were  officially  presented  to 
her.  She  had  revoked  the  order  of  reconcentration,  and  had,  at  the 
eleventh  hour,  granted  the  required  armistice  to  the  Cuban  insurgents. 
In  short.  President  McKinley  surrendered  to  the  war  advocates  at  the 
very  moment  when  he  had  won  an  apparent  victory  for  peace. 

Far  be  it  from  us  to  defend  such  diplomacy.  A technical  defense 
might  of  course  be  made  on  the  ground  that  the  Spanish  propositions 
of  March  31  included  a refusal  of  our  proposal  for  an  armistice,  and 
that  our  terms  were  never  officially  accepted.  But  such  a defense  would 
be  worthy  of  an  advocate  rather  than  an  historian.  But  we  submit  that 
President  McKinley’s  weak  and  equivocal  conduct  by  no  means  invali- 
dates Admiral  Chadwick’s  conclusion.  Nor  does  it  reflect  upon  the 
American  people  by  whom  this  phase  of  the  subject  was  not  clearly 
understood  at  the  time. 

Suppose  the  Spanish  proposal  for  an  armistice  had  been  accepted  by 
the  insurgents — which  is  altogether  unlikely  ! Suppose  the  Cuban  Peace 
Congress  had  met  and  agreed  upon  some  scheme  of  autonomy  short  of 
absolute  independence  ! How  do  we  know  that  Cuba  would  not  be  in 
chains  to-day?  We  have  nothing  to  show  that  Cuba  would  be  free 
except  the  opinion  of  General  Woodford,  the  instrument  of  these  nego- 
tiations, and  the  peace  advocates.  All  we  know  about  Spanish  history 
and  the  Spanish  character  operates  against  this  view.  Besides,  the 
Spanish  government  never  committed  itself  in  favor  of  Cuban  indepen- 
dence. The  weakness  of  President  McKinley’s  diplomacy  lay  not  in  his 
failure  to  yield  to  the  pacifists,  but  rather  in  his  neglect  during  the  nego- 
tiations to  insist  upon  the  absolute  independence  of  Cuba  as  a sine  qucu 
non  of  peace. 

Having  given  some  special  attention  to  this  subject,  the  reviewer  may 
perhaps  be  excused  for  saying  that  he  fully  agrees  with  the  author  that 
it  was  wise  to  cut  this  Gordian  knot  with  the  sword.  What  misery  and 
bloodshed  might  have  been  avoided  if  it  had  been  cut  by  General  Grant 
in  1873,  or,  perhaps  better  still,  by  Secretary  Webster  in  1850! 

Little  need  be  said  by  way  of  positive  criticism  of  Admiral  Chad- 
wick’s admirable  book.  But  one  error  has  been  noted — a misprint  of 
March  5 for  April  5 on  page  572.  The  author  quotes  freely  but  discrimi- 
natingly from  the  documents  and  allows  them  to  tell  the  story  as  much 
as  possible.  1'his  adds  to  the  value,  but  may  detract  somewhat  from  the 
deserved  popularity,  of  the  work. 

As  evidence  of  liis  impartiality,  might  be  cited  his  repeated  insistence 
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upon  the  fact  that  the  insurgents  were  at  least  as  guilty  as  the  Spaniards 
of  the  misery  and  starvation  in  Cuba,  and  that  the  Cubans  were  far 
greater  criminals  in  the  eyes  of  international  law  than  the  Spaniards 
whose  reconcentration  policy  the  Law  of  Nations  does  not  in  fact  unre- 
servedly condemn.  He  need  not  have  been  as  cautious  in  stating  the 
reasons  for  Senator  Sherman’s  appointment  as  Secretary  of  State.  All 
the  world  knows  it  was  to  make  way  for  Mark  Hanna — the  evil  genius 
of  the  McKinley  administration — in  the  Senate.  Great  as  are  the  merits 
of  the  New  York  Nation  in  some  respects,  it  may  be  doubted  whether 
this  excellent  weekly  is  ever  a safe  guide  as  an  indication  of  American 
public  sentiment. 

If  any  portions  of  the  work  are  to  be  marked  for  special  commenda- 
tion, the  reviewer  would  select  the  chapters  on  the  Holy  Alliance,  the 
Development  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine,  and  the  Ten  Years’  War  (includ- 
ing the  case  of  the  Virginius) . There  is  an  excellent  index. 

Sectionalism  in  Virginia  from  lyf  to  i86i.  By  Charles  Henry 
Ambler,  Ph.D.  (Chicago:  University  of  Chicago  Press.  1910. 
Pp.  ix,  366.) 

This  book  treats  Virginia  history  from  1776  to  1861  and,  though  it 
professes  only  to  review  those  matters  which  entered  into  or  bore  upon 
the  long  sectional  quarrel  between  the  eastern  and  the  western  parts  of 
the  state,  taken  altogether,  it  is  the  best  history  of  the  Old  Dominion 
since  1776  we  have;  for  the  sectional  quarrel  there,  as  in  the  nation  at 
large,  was  the  dominant  issue  of  every  crisis,  of  almost  every  legislative 
session. 

There  are  ten  chapters,  an  excellent  bibliography,  and  twelve  valuable 
maps.  The  first  chapter  sets  forth  the  geographical  and  racial  differ- 
ences which  were  fundamental  factors  in  the  politics  of  the  colony  for 
twenty  or  thirty  years  prior  to  the  Revolution.  Then  follow  accounts 
of  the  conflict  of  interest  between  up-country  and  low-country  in  1776, 
in  the  period  of  1783-1789,  and  during  the  struggle  between  the  Jefferson 
party  and  the  Federalists.  There,  is  an  excellent  chapter  on  the  Rise  of 
the  National  Republican  Party  which  must  be  welcome  to  students  of 
Virginia  history  who  have  not  hitherto  had  the  tangled  personal  politics 
of  the  so-called  era  of  good  feeling  analyzed  and  cleared  up. 

The  best  work  of  the  book  is,  however,  that  which  treats  of  the  Con- 
vention of  1829-1830,  to  which  thirty-eight  pages  are  devoted.  Forty 
pages  are  given  to  the  account  of  the  quarrels  over  internal  improve- 
ments, a belated  attempt  to  settle  the  slavery  problem,  and  Nullification. 
The  remaining  one  hundred  and  twenty  pages  deal  with  the  Whig  period, 
the  reform  movement  of  1850,  education,  the  churches,  and  political 
parties.  The  bibliography  of  ten  pages  is  perhaps  the  best  we  have  for 
this  period  of  Virginia  history  and  it  shows  how  thoroughly  the  author 
has  explored  his  field.  Many  pamphlets,  some  manuscripts,  and  prac- 
tically all  the  known  newspaper  files  have  been  consulted. 
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During  all  these  years  the  party  alignments  of  Virginia  were  largely 
though  not  exclusively  based  on  the  differences  which  nature  had  im- 
posed. And  these  differences  were  sharply  accentuated  by  the  fact  that 
the  Scotch-Irish  and  German  migrations  to  Virginia  about  the  middle  of 
the  eighteenth  century  affected  almost  exclusively  the  up-country.  And 
there  was  no  great  staple  which,  as  in  the  lower  South,  could  be  grown 
in  all  Virginia  and  thus  render  her  interests  homogeneous.  However, 
the  sharp  dispute  about  slavery  which  marked  the  first  half  of  Mr. 
Ambler’s  period  was  in  a fair  way  to  final  settlement  when  the  Civil  War 
came  on.  Slavery  had  made  its  impress  on  West  Virginia;  besides,  the 
up-country  had  come  to  fear  the  free  more  than  the  slave.  Western 
Virginians  were  quite  content  that  slavery  should  prevail  in  the  low- 
country,  especially  now  that  they  had  gained  practical  control  of  the 
legislature  and  had  named  the  governors  in  every  election;  and  they 
were  increasing  in  population  more  rapidly  than  the  east. 

Throughout  the  book  there  is  manifest  an  unbiassed  and  detached 
judgment,  devotion  to  truth,  and  clear  historical  insight.  It  is  refresh- 
ing to  find  a scion  of  one  of  Virginia’s  old  families  writing  so  frankly 
and  freely  about  ante-bellum  institutions  in  the  South,  witness  the  chap- 
ter on  the  Convention  of  1829-1830  or  the  treatment  of  the  struggle 
between  the  Methodist  factions  for  control  in  northwestern  Virginia. 

It  may  not  appear  grateful  to  suggest  even  slight  faults  in  a book 
which  gives  such  satisfaction  as  does  this,  but  it  seems  to  the  reviewer 
that  closer  attention  to  the  Convention  of  1776  might  have  revealed  more 
about  the  contending  forces — the  failure  of  the  Liberal  leaders ; and  the 
author  has  not  quite  appreciated  the  role  of  Jefferson  during  the  last 
dozen  years  of  his  life.  However,  these  are  minor  matters.  Professor 
Ambler  has  done  well  a rather  difficult  task.  He  has  produced  the  best 
book  on  Virginia  since  the  appearance  of  Philip  Bruce’s  Economic  His- 
tory in  1896. 

William  E.  Dodd. 

British  Interests  and  Activities  in  Texas,  18^8—1846.  By  Ephraim 
Douglass  Adams,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  History  in  Leland  Stan- 
ford Jr.  University.  [The  Albert  Shaw  Lectures  on  Diplomatic 
History,  1909.]  (Baltimore:  The  Johns  Llopkins  Press.  1910. 
Pp.  viii,  267.) 

The  title  of  this  book  sufficiently  indicates  its  scope,  except  that  most 
of  the  “ activities  ” that  it  mentions  took  place  at  London,  Mexico,  and 
Paris — a fact,  however,  which  does  not  lessen  their  importance.  The 
narrative  could  easily  have  been  made  more  readable ; but  the  author  did 
not  choose  to  give  himself  that  trouble  in  addition  to  all  the  rest  of  his 
labor,  and  the  reviewer  is  not  disposed  to  complain.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  substance  of  the  book  cannot  escape  criticism,  for  it  contains  numer- 
ous errors,  chargeable  doubtless  to  no  lack  of  ability  or  sound  intentions 
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on  the  part  of  the  author,  but  to  want  of  time  and  to  the  narrowness  of 
the  field  investigated — certain  series  of  documents  found  in  the  Public 
Record  Office,  London.  A few  of  the  simple  cases  will  indicate  what  is 
meant.  Page  13:  “at  the  time  there  was  little  question,  save  in  extreme 
abolition  circles,  that  the  allegations  of  Calhoun  [in  his  correspondence 
with  Pakenham,  touching  British  interference  in  Texas]  had  some  foun- 
dation in  fact”;  but,  as  Calhoun  merely  asserted  on  that  subject  what 
Aberdeen  had  avowed,  the  foundation  of  his  “ allegations  ” was  beyond 
question  {^Sen.  Doc.  No.  ^41,  28  Cong.,  i sess.,  pp.  50,  65).  Page  20: 
The  records  of  the  foreign  office  contain  no  trace  whatever  of  this  pur- 
ported sale  [of  Texas  to  Englishmen]  or  of  any  similar  scheme  but  the 
British  minister  reported  a plan  of  the  Mexican  government  to  transfer 
Texas  to  England  in  his  no.  48,  July  i,  1836  (F.  O.,  Mexico,  XCIX.). 
Page  43 : “ Canedo  and  his  fellow-ministers  . . . were  deterred  from  ad- 
vocating a policy  that  meant  peace  with  Texas  only  by  their  fear  of  a 
popular  uprising”;  but  Cafiedo’s  article  in  La  Rcvista  Economica  y Co- 
mercial  de  la  Republica  Mcxicana  (January  15,  1844)  shows  that  they 
did  advocate  such  a plan.  On  page  61  the  signing  of  the  Anglo-Texan 
treaties  is  correctly  stated  to  have  taken  place  in  1840,  but  on  page  93 
this  is  placed  among  the  events  of  1842.  Page  80:  “throughout  his 
career  at  the  ^Mexican  capital  Pakenham  very  accurately  reflected  the 
attitude  of  the  government  at  home  ”;  but  on  page  123  he  is  said  to  have 
decided  to  take  no  action  on  certain  definite  instructions.  Page  loi : 
“ Aberdeen  . . . believed  the  United  States  destined  to  break  up  into 
separate  states”;  but  his  words  (p.  102)  were  only  that  the  Union  “may 
in  future  times  have  separated  ” thus.  On  page  113  Professor  Adams 
says:  “up  to  Xovember  of  1842  no  trace  of  any  suggestion  by  British 
officials  in  authority  that  Texas  abolish  slavery  is  to  be  found.”  This 
would  be  highly  important,  if  true;  but  the  envoy  of  Texas,  reporting 
(January  5,  1838,  Texas  Archives)  on  his  failure  to  'secure  British  re- 
cognition, said  that  Palmerston  had  again  brought  up  the  question  of 
slavery,  and  Palmerston  himself  remarked  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
iMarch  i,  1848  (London  Times,  i\Iarch  2),  that  the  government  would 
have  been  “’most  delighted’^  to  secure  Abolition  in  Texas  (as  the  price 
of  recognition),  but  “could  not  obtain  it”,  which  implies  with  con- 
siderable distinctness  that  such  an  attempt  had  been  made.  Page  131  : 
Houston  “ argued  most  vigorously  against  Santa  Anna’s  proposal  for 
an  armistice  ”;  but  the  British  charge  wrote  at  this  time  (April  14,  1843) 
that  Houston  considered  an  armistice  “ indispensably  necessary  ” (F.  O., 
Texas,  Yl.).  What  he  objected  to  was  the  idea  that  the  armistice  should 
be  followed  with  an  acknowledgment  of  Mexican  sovereignty.  On  page 
128  this  plan  is  said  to  have  resulted  from  Robinson’s  obtaining  an  audi- 
ence with  Santa  Anna  and  making  certain  representations  to  him  ; on  page 
133  the  author  says,  “ The  plan  had  originated  with  Santa  Anna  ”;  and  on 
page  229  we  are  told  that  it  resulted  from  an  Abolition  meeting  that  oc- 
curred at  London  in  June,  1843  ; whereas  in  fact  it  was  definitely  proposed 
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to  Santa  Anna  by  Robinson  in  a letter  dated  January  9,  1843  (a  copy  of 
which  letter  may  be  found  in  the  Archives  of  the  Texas  Legation,  State 
Department,  Washington).  On  page  137  Professor  Adams  says  that 
this  plan  “ appeared  upon  the  surface  to  tend  toward  the  accomplishment 
of  a permanent  peace  but  on  page  135  he  more  correctly  remarks  that 
it  “ seemed  to  lead  up  to  an  inevitable  dead-lock”.  Page  138,  note;  “it 
has  been  impossible  to  determine  with  certainty  which  one  of  them  [the 
Tappans]  was  received  by  Aberdeen”;  but  according  to  letters  from 
England  printed  in  the  newspapers  (c.  g.,  New  York  Herald,  October 
14,  1843;  Garrison’s  Liberator,  July  28,  1843)  it  was  Lewis  who  went 
over  to  attend  the  Anti-Slavery  Convention.  On  page  143  we  find:  “ On 
November  16  Everett  reported  to  Upshur: — ” but  what  follows  is  really 
a very  inaccurately  quoted  passage  from  Anson  Jones  (Memoranda,  p. 
82).  Page  145  : Aberdeen’s  note  to  Ashbel  Smith  “ disclaimed  any  inten- 
tion of  interfering  in  Texan  affairs”;  but  the  note  added  the  qualifica- 
tion “ improperly  ”,  on  which  a world  of  meaning  could  hang.  On  page 
147  Aberdeen  is  alleged  to  have  “ denied  that  British  policy  had  gone 
farther  [regarding  slavery  in  Texas]  than  an  expression  of  a philan- 
thropic interest”;  but  he  avowed  openly  (Sen.  Doc.  A^o.  ^41,  28  Cong., 

I sess.,  p.  49)  that  England  was  “constantly  exerting  herself”  to  bring- 
about  Abolition  “throughout  the  world”,  and  mentioned  Texas  particu- 
larly in  that  connection.  Page  148:  Elliot,  the  British  charge  in  Texas, 
is  said  to  have  been  delighted  with  Aberdeen’s  despatch  of  July 
31  to  Doyle  and  much  is  built  on  this  foundation;  but  in  writing  to 
Aberdeen  (no.  28,  September  30,  1843)  he  indicated  that  it  was  no. 
10  which  had  pleased  him,  and  no.  10  was  dated  July  i.  Page  150; 
Upshur  sent  to  Murphy  “ the  contents  ” of  the  famous  “ Duff  Green 
letter.  Would  that  he  had;  but  Upshur  stated  that  he  sent  only  a “pas- 
sage ” (Sen.  Doc.  No.  ^41,  28  Cong.,  i sess.,  p.  18).  The  author  explains 
(p.  152)  that  Elliot’s  “only  comfort  [on  hearing  that  the  United  States 
had  suggested  annexation]  lay  in  the  non-committal  attitude  of  Texas  and 
the  evident  intention  of  Houston  to  postpone  action  ”;  but  why  did  Elliot 
forget  that  (e.  g.,  p.  155)  he  believed  Houston  sincerely  desired  to  pre- 
vent annexation?  On  page  160  Cowley’s  despatch  of  January  15,  1844,. 
is  said  to  be  “ the  only  despatch  referring  to  the  supposed  protest  to  be 
found  ”;  but  Pakenham’s  no.  22,  April  14,  1844  (F.  O.,  America,  CDIV.), 
shows  that  “ a formal  protest  ” against  the  annexation  of  Texas  was 
authorized  by  the  French  government.  In  a note  on  page  201  we  are 
informed  that  Elliot’s  reports  confirm  Jones’s  assertion  (in  his  Memo- 
randa) that  he  always  represented  the  Texans  as  so  determined  upon 
joining  the  United  States  that  any  other  result  was  very  improbable; 
but  this  is  certainly  not  the  case  (c.  g.,  Elliot,  secret,  December  28,  1844,. 
F.  O.,  Texas,  IX.).  On  page  215,  as  elsewhere,  the  French  charge  in 
Texas  is  named  “ Savigny  ”,  and  he  is  said  to  have  proceeded  to  IMexico 
on  a certain  highly  imj)ortant  mission:  1)ut  his  name  was  “ Saligny ’’, 
and  instead  of  undertaking  such  a mission,  he  went  to  New  York  at  that 
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time  (Memphis  Eagle,  April  23,  1845;  Charleston  Courier,  April  29, 
1845).  On  page  228  we  are  startled  by  the  remark  that  Palmerston  did 
not  even  “ consider  ” the  “ possibility  ” of  the  annexation  of  Texas  to 
the  United  States.  In  fact  he  intimated  to  the  envoy  of  that  country 
that,  if  she  were  going  to  join  the  American  Union,  an  acknowledgment 
of  her  independence  was  unnecessary  (Worley,  in  Tex.  Hist.  Assoc. 
Quarterly,  IX.  4)  ; and  our  minister  to  England  reported  (no.  4)  on 
August  6,  1836,  that  the  probability  of  the  annexation  of  Texas  was 
already  perceived  there  (State  Dept.,  Desps.  from  Mins.,  England, 
XLIV.).  The  author  shows  great  freedom  in  imputing  intentions  to 
statesmen.  On  page  182  are  two  of  these  ascriptions,  one  of  them 
labelled  “ undoubtedly  ” and  the  other  “ unquestionably  ”,  neither  of 
which  the  reviewer  can  accept;  and,  in  general,  positiveness  in  present- 
ing such  inferences  or  conjectures  appears  a little  out  of  place  in  a book 
described  in  its  preface  as  “ purely  technical  ”.  The  author’s  views 
regarding  Elliot,  the  feeling  of  the  northern  Mexicans  towards  Texas, 
the  reasons  why  Great  Britain  opposed  our  annexing  that  country,  “ Aber- 
deen’s withdrawal  from  joint  action  with  France”,  and  several  other 
matters,  deserve  an  examination  for  which  there  is  no  space  here.  The 
foot-notes  leave  something  to  be  desired.  References  that  would  be 
welcome  are  in  numerous  instances  wanting;  and  despatches,  though 
sometimes  as  many  as  eight  or  ten  addressed  to  the  same  person  bear  the 
same  date,  are  very  seldom  cited  by  number.  A chapter  on  the  annexa- 
tion of  California  and  an  index  of  less  than  three  pages  conclude  the 
volume. 

Justin  H.  Smith. 

Charles  Sumner.  By  George  H.  Haynes,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of 

History  in  the  Worcester  Polytechnic  Institute.  [American 
Crisis  Biographies.]  (Philadelphia:  George  W.  Jacobs  and 
Company.  1910.  Pp.  469.) 

The  series  of  Crisis  Biographies  would  have  been  incomplete  without 
a volume  on  Charles  Sumner.  This  circumstance  rather  than  any  orig- 
inal inspiration  seems  to  have  called  forth  this  new  life  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts statesman.  It  does  not  appear  that  the  biographer  has  approached 
his  task  with  any  new  material  or  with  any  new  interpretation  of 
Sumner’s  career.  New  material,  indeed,  could  hardly  be  expected  in 
view  of  the  monumental  work  which  Pierce  erected  to  the  memory  of 
his  hero.  To  the  biographer  of  a later  generation  there  are  advantages 
and  disadvantages  in  the  pre-existence  of  a Boswell.  While  Professor 
Haynes  has  assembled  his  material  carefully  and  has  written  a clear, 
readable  narrative,  he  is  nevertheless  very  much  under  the  spell  of 
Sumner’s  compelling  personality.  Sharing  Sumner’s  hatred  of  the  “ bar- 
barism of  slavery  ” and  predicating  “ inevitable  ” to  the  revolution  which 
emancipated  the  slave,  the  biographer  conceives  Sumner  in  the  role  of 
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prophet  in  quite  the  old  Hebrew  sense.  Even  while  conceding  that 
Sumner  was  often  doctrinaire  and  intemperate  in  speech,  he  cannot  with- 
hold admiration  for  this  “ pioneer  of  agitation  ” whose  mission  it  was  to 
assail  public  injustice.  What  escapes  the  biographer  is  the  ignorance 
of  Sumner  respecting  the  actual  institution  of  slavery.  Pierce  is  au- 
thority for  the  statement  that  in  1855,  while  on  a visit  to  Lexington, 
Kentucky,  Sumner  for  the  first  and  only  time  in  his  life  inspected  the 
condition  of  slaves  on  a plantation.  His  host  on  that  occasion  testifies 
that  Sumner  was  surprised  at  the  comfort  and  contentment  of  the  blacks. 
Yet  shortly  after  this  incident  Sumner  wrote  solemnly,  “ the  more  I think 
and  see  of  slavery,  the  more  indefensible  does  it  seem.”  What  offended 
Sumner’s  conscience  was  slavery  in  the  abstract.  In  all  that  he  said 
and  wrote  upon  slavery  there  is  not  a glimmer  of  insight  into  the  nature 
of  the  race  problem  which  underlay  slavery;  yet  had  he  possessed  the 
teachableness  of  real  wisdom,  he  might  have  learned  much  from  his 
friend  Agassiz  who  saw  to  the  heart  of  the  problem. 

The  defects  of  Sumner’s  statesmanship  were  most  conspicuous  after 
the  Civil  War,  when  unluckily  his  influence  was  greatest.  Professor 
Haynes  recognizes  that  the  work  of  reconstruction  called  for  talent  of  a 
different  order  from  that  needed  to  correct  an  abuse.  “ Sumner  ”,  he 
writes  discriminatingly,  “ had  entered  political  life  at  the  top,  undisci- 
plined by  the  struggles  through  which  alone  most  men  reach  that  emi- 
nence. He  had  singularly  little  experience  in  the  adaptation  of  legisla- 
tion to  constructive  ends  and  none  at  all  in  the  practical  work  of  carrying 
laws  into  effect  in  government.”  From  first  to  last  Sumner  was  what 
Theodore  Parker  declared  he  would  be,  a senator  with  a conscience. 
But  the  inner  voices  which  spoke  to  him  led  him  into  strange  incon- 
sistencies. He  declaimed  against  war,  yet  with  fatuous  disregard  of 
the  effect  of  his  language  he  contributed  in  no  small  measure  to  bring 
on  fratricidal  war  by  his  intemperate  assaults  upon  the  social  order  of 
the  South ; he  sought  civil  and  political  equality  for  the  freedman,  but  he 
could  not  be  just  to  those  disfranchised  Southern  leaders  without  whose 
co-operation  the  bestowal  of  the  ballot  upon  the  negro  became  a hollow 
mockery;  trained  as  a jurist,  he  could  yet  in  his  zeal  for  humanitarian 
ends  declare  that  “ anything  for  human  rights  is  constitutional.” 

The  actual  influence  of  Sumner  as  a national  statesman  cannot  be 
measured  by  his  effective  appeals  to  the  New  England  conscience.  Pro- 
fessor Haynes  has  not  demonstrated  that  Sumner  with  all  his  grandiose 
eloquence  hastened  Emancipation ; and  he  has  not  emphasized  sufficiently 
that  after  the  war  Sumner  played,  albeit  unconsciously,  into  the  hands 
of  politicians  who  were  utilizing  forces  which  he  neither  evoked  nor 
effectively  controlled. 


Allen  Johnson. 
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MINOR  NOTICES 

A Bibliography  of  History  for  Schools  and  Libraries,  zvith  Descrip- 
tive and  Critical  Annotations.  By  Charles  M.  Andrews,  Ph.D.,  J.  Mont- 
gomery Gambrill,  and  Lida  Lee  Tall.  (New  York  and  London,  Long- 
mans, Green,  and  Company,  1910,  pp.  xiv,  224.)  This  little  book,  carefully 
prepared  by  a committee  of  the  Maryland  History  Teachers’  Association 
and  adopted  by  the  Association  of  History  Teachers  of  the  Middle  States 
and  Maryland,  is,  it  is  plain,  intended  mainly  for  the  use  of  teachers  in 
high  schools  and  elementary  schools.  It  is  limited  to  books  written  in 
English,  which  of  course  in  some  departments  is  a most  serious  limita- 
tion. There  are  sections  on  the  study  and  teaching  of  history,  on  world 
histories,  ancient,  European,  English,  American,  and  other  history,  and 
a final  one,  devoted  to  historical  stories  for  school  children.  The  sec- 
tion relating  to  American  history  is  the  best  and  is  in  fact  very  good, 
the  selection  of  books  listed  being  an  excellent  one,  and  the  comments 
made  upon  them  judicious  and  informing.  Indeed  the  book  as  a whole 
is  well  done,  although,  as  is  almost  always  the  case  in  such  books,  there 
is  a certain  monotony  or  timidity  or  want  of  incisiveness  in  the  com- 
ments (with  abundant  “ rathers  ” and  “ somewhats  ”),  which  may  obscure 
to  the  minds  of  many  teachers  the  wide  differences  that  separate  the  best 
books  from  the  least  valuable  of  those  listed.  The  titles  are  given  with 
remarkable  correctness,  and  are  accompanied  with  prices  and  publishers’ 
names.  It  seems  extraordinary  that  there  is  no  index. 

Manuel  de  Paleographie  Latine  et  Frangaise.  Par  Maurice  Prou, 
Membre  de  I’lnstitut,  Professeur  a I’Lcole  des  Chartes.  Troisieme  edi- 
tion. (Paris,  Alphonse  Picard  et  Fils,  1910,  pp.  509,  and  album  of  24 
plates.)  It  is  now  more  than  twenty  years  since,  in  1889,  this  attractive 
and  admirable  introduction  of  the  study  of  manuscripts  first  came  from 
the  press.  Already  in  1892  a second  edition  was  needed;  but  this  was 
scarcely  more  than  a reprint.  Now,  however,  its  author,  for  a decade 
past  a professor  in  that  pre-eminent  school  of  archive  science,  the  ficole 
des  Chartes,  to  which  he  owed  his  paleographic  training,  has  rewritten 
his  work  from  start  to  finish  and  has  rearranged  it  as  well.  Its  less 
than  four  hundred  pages  have  become  more  than  five  hundred.  The 
chapter  on  materials  and  implements  of  writing  has  migrated  from  the 
end  to  the  beginning.  The  section  on  Tironian  notes  is  rewritten,  much 
enlarged,  by  Maurice  Jusselin.  A new  section  deals  with  Cryptography 
and  another  with  the  handwriting  of  the  eighteenth  century — notably 
the  “ littera  Sancti  Petri  ” of  the  papal  chancellery.  Two  indexes,  a 
bibliographical  and  an  alphabetical,  add  greatly  to  the  convenience  of 
the  user.  What  is  more  important  still,  the  revised  work  mirrors  on 
every  page  the  progress  of  its  science  in  the  last  two  decades ; while,  on 
the  other  hand,  much  that  belonged  more  properly  to  neighbor  sciences 
is  now  omitted.  The  dictionary  of  abbreviations,  though  no  longer 
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mentioned  on  the  title-page,  retains  its  place ; but  the  plates  of  fac- 
similes are  now  dropped  from  the  volume,  and  in  their  stead  there  accom- 
panies it  a quarto  album  of  plates.  These  do  not  reproduce  the  old  fac- 
similes, nor  yet  do  they  duplicate  those  of  the  three  distinct  recueils 
published  by  the  author  in  1892,  1896,  and  1904.  To  all  these  as  well  as 
to  the  new  album  the  new  text  refers  for  illustration.  In  fine,  so  dif- 
ferent is  this  new  edition  from  the  old  that  the  old,  though  antiquated, 
will  retain  an  independent  value. 

G.  L.  B. 

Ancient  and  Modern  Imperialism.  By  the  Earl  of  Cromer,  G.C.B., 
O.M.,  G.C.M.G.,  LL.D.  Published  by  permission  of  the  Classical  Asso- 
ciation. (New  York,  Longmans,  Green,  and  Company,  1910,  pp.  vii, 
143.)  This  is  a lecture  delivered  before  the  Classical  Association  of 
England,  and  now  published  in  a somewhat  expanded  form. 

An  utterance  like  this  is  bound  to  have  a wide  hearing,  both  because 
of  what  it  actually  says,  and  because  of  him  who  says  it.  Despite  a 
modest  disclaimer  of  any  “ pretension  to  scholarship  ”,  it  is  evident  that 
Lord  Cromer’s  busy  years  of  public  service  have  not  dampened  his  love 
for  the  classics,  nor  prevented  him  from  keeping  up  with  the  more  im- 
portant publications  of  modern  investigators.  The  lecture  therefore 
would  have  considerable  value,  even  if  it  did  not  carry  the  personal 
views  of  a distinguished  British  proconsul. 

Lord  Cromer’s  thesis  seems  to  be  this : “ The  Romans  succeeded 
better  than  the  English  in  governing  and  assimilating  Oriental  and  unde- 
veloped Western  races,  but  they  had  a much  easier  task.”  In  the  first 
place  the  Roman  Empire  was  smaller  than  the  British  and  far  more  com- 
pact. Again  the  Roman  Imperialists  were  far  less  deterred  than  are 
moderns  by  sentimental  and  moral  considerations  from  acting  entirely 
as  worldly  wisdom  dictated.  The  Romans  exploited  such  a country  as 
Egypt  with  a lack  of  conscience  absolutely  impossible  to  Englishmen 
in  India. 

The  leading  advantages  of  the  Romans,  however,  thinks  Lord  Cromer, 
were  not  these.  The  Romans  were  far  nearer  akin  in  civilization,  mental 
attitude,  etc.,  to  their  Oriental  subjects  than  the  British,  say  to  the  Hin- 
doos, and  above  all  they  escaped  the  direful  religious  handicap.  Never 
did  they  as  Christians  try  to  rule  Moslems,  Brahmins,  and  Buddhists,  nor 
run  upon  a religious  barrier  which  vastly  increased  the  difficulties  of 
social  equality  and  of  fusion  by  intermarriage.  Also  the  native  lan- 
guages of  the  Roman  Empire  had  far  less  hold  on  the  provincials  than 
the  various  Asiatic  tongues  of  to-day. 

The  decidedly  stimulating  essay  concludes  with  an  earnest  appeal  to 
Englishmen  not  to  be  discouraged  by  the  severity  of  their  task,  and 
especially — as  champions  of  civilization — not  to  allow  India  to  drift  back 
into  Asiatic  chaos. 


W’lLLiAM  Stearns  Davis. 
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Essays  relating  to  Ireland,  Biographical,  Historical,  and  Topograph- 
ical. By  C.  Litton  Falkiner,  with  a Memoir  of  the  Author  by  Edward 
Dowden,  LL.D.  (London  and  New  York,  Longmans,  Green,  and  Com- 
pany, 1909,  pp.  XX,  249.)  This  is  the  third,  and  unfortunately  the  last, 
of  a group  of  related  works  by  the  same  author,  its  two  predecessors 
Studies  and  Illustrations  of  Irish  History  having,  been  published  respec- 
tively in  1902  and  1904.  As  they  were  devoted  more  particularly  to  the 
eighteenth  and  the  seventeenth  centuries  respectively,  the  historical  part 
of  this  volume  refers  largely  to  the  sixteenth  and  the  early  part  of  the 
succeeding  century,  though  it  extends  also  into  subsequent  periods.  The 
first  essay,  “ Spenser  in  Ireland  ”,  already  attracted  the  attention  of 
students  of  literature  on  its  first  appearance  in  the  Edinburgh  Review. 
A close  familiarity  with  the  scenery  of  Ireland,  a minute  knowledge  of 
the  Faerie  Queen  and  Spenser’s  other  writings,  a clear  conception  of 
the  times  of  Elizabeth,  and  a power  of  vivid  imagination,  combine  to 
make  this  study  as  much  a model  of  what  such  an  investigation  should 
be  as  it  is  a contribution  to  its  subject.  The  other  essays  are  equally 
worthy  of  praise,  that  on  the  Duke  of  Ormonde  and  his  papers  being 
especially  interesting,  and  that  on  Robert  Emmet  and  his  biographers 
notable  for  its  broad-minded  liberality  in  a field  long  too  much  given 
over  to  partizanship  and  misrepresentation. 

The  spirit  of  candor  in  all  Mr.  Falkiner’s  work  is  most  admirable. 
As  he  remarks,  “ our  homage  to  moral  grandeur,  intellectual  power  or 
great  achievement  need  not  be  limited  by  our  predilection  or  our  preju- 
dices.” He  is  none  the  less  a patriot  that  he  declares,  “ One  broad 
moral  of  Irish  history  is  that  the  study  of  the  past  of  Ireland  is  a signal 
lesson  in  charity  to  all  Irishmen.”  The  good  style  and  good  taste  of 
the  author  are  as  noticeable  as  his  spirit  and  his  learning.  The  descrip- 
tions of  Dublin,  Drogheda,  Kilkenny,  Armagh,  and  Galway  remind  one 
of  Mr.  Green’s  graceful  weaving  into  one  fabric  of  topographical  details 
and  historical  incidents.  Doubtless  it  is  the  same  qualities  in  the  two 
writers  that  lead  to  such  a treatment,  a combination  of  appreciation  for 
the  actual  physical  appearance  of  the  spot  with  an  unusually  strong 
power  of  historic  reproduction.  In  his  general  treatment  of  Irish  his- 
tory Mr.  Falkiner  naturally  suggests  Lecky.  But  he  has  a broader  atti- 
tude than  even  that  learned  historian.  As  to  his  actual  contributions 
to  the  knowledge  of  Irish  history,  they  are  considerable,  but  detached. 
There  is  scarcely  one  of  the  twenty  or  twenty-five  historical  and  bio- 
graphical essays  he  wrote  that  does  not  contain  some  new  information; 
and  some,  like  that  on  Irish  Parliamentary  Antiquities  in  the  present 
volume,  almost  break  new  ground.  Nor  can  this  amount  of  work,  with 
his  numerous  contributions  to  the  Dictionary  of  National  Biography 
and  Chambers’s  Cyclopaedia  of  English  Literature,  his  other  editorial  and 
secretarial  work,  his  editorship  of  the  Ormonde  Papers  for  the  Historical 
Manuscripts  Commission,  his  services  as  an  official  on  the  Land  Com- 
mission, and  in  other  public  institutions,  be  considered  less  than  remark- 
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able  for  a man  of  forty-five.  One  can  only  regret  that  he  was  not  per- 
mitted to  put  this  knowledge,  skill,  and  fine  spirit  into  the  more  perma- 
nent form  of  a connected  historical  work,  and  must  deplore  the  early 
death  that  prevented  it.  Mr.  Falkiner  was  killed  in  an  accident  in  the 
Alps  near  Chamouni  in  the  summer  of  1908. 

Edward  P.  Cheyney. 

Les  Lombards  dans  les  Deux  Boiirgogncs.  Par  Leon  Gauthier. 
[Bibliotheque  de  TLcole  des  Hautes  fitudes : Sciences  Historiques  et 
Philologiques,  fascicule  156.]  (Paris,  Honore  Champion,  1907,  pp.  xiii, 
397.)  Gauthier’s  new  material  from  the  archives,  as  well  national  as 
departmental  and  municipal,  illustrating  the  activity  of  the  Lombards 
in  Burgundy,  forms  a welcome  supplement  to  Piton’s  work  of  1892-1893 
on  the  Lombards  in  France.  From  more  than  a thousand  documents 
pertinent  to  the  subject  (p.  62),  Gauthier  has  chosen  one  hundred  and 
eighty  of  the  most  interesting  for  publication,  and  these  pieces  justifi- 
catives  fill  the  largest  and  most  important  part  of  the  volume.  They, 
give  examples  of  the  various  transactions  in  which  the  Lombards  were 
engaged,  of  their  commerce  in  money  and  commodities,  of  partnership 
agreements,  of  toll  tariffs,  and  of  their  chartered  privileges  and  obliga- 
tions. An  appendix  contains  a valuable  list  of  nearly  four  hundred  and 
fifty  Lombards  mentioned  in  Burgundian  documents  of  the  thirteenth 
and  fourteenth  centuries,  the  period  of  their  regular  appearance  in  the 
two  Burgundies  as  money-lenders  and  bankers. 

The  editing  of  documents  seems  to  be  competently  done ; the  weakness 
of  the  book  is  in  the  seventy-four  pages  of  introductory  text.  Here,  for 
instance,  Gauthier  talks  loosely  of  the  concourse  of  merchants  from  all 
parts  of  Europe  to  the  fairs  of  Champagne  in  the  fifth  century  (p.  67), 
but  such  a statement  might  have  been  expected  from  one  who  had 
spoken  in  his  first  paragraph  of  the  fully  developed  medieval  trade  from 
Italy  northward  as  already  active  ‘‘  aux  temps  merovingiens  et  carolin- 
giens  ”.  At  that  period,  he  assures  us  among  other  things,  the  Simplon 
and  Mont  Cenis  passes  were  frequented  by  the  merchant  caravans  of 
Genoa,  Asti,  and  Milan,  but  if  he  had  consulted  Schulte’s  Geschichte  des 
mittelalterlichen  Handels  nnd  Verkehrs,  he  would  have  found  that,  at 
any  rate  from  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  century  back  as  far  as  docu- 
mentary evidence  reaches,  the  Simplon  pass  was  little  used  by  merchants 
in  comparison  with  the  Mont  Cenis  and  the  St.  Bernard.  This  detail 
is  mentioned  only  as  significant  of  Gauthier’s  deficient  equipment  in  the 
history  of  commerce  and  its  literature.  He  discusses  the  commercial 
and  financial  operations  of  the  Italian  merchant-bankers,  or  their  part- 
nership organization;  yet  there  is  no  indication  that  he  is  acquainted 
with  such  works  as  those  of  Goldschmidt  or  Lattes,  Davidsohn  or 
Sieveking,  Schaube  or  Simonsfeld.  He  gives  the  whole  of  his  first 
chapter  to  Asti,  its  political  history  and  patrician  families,  obviously 
meaning  thus  to  introduce  the  Lombards  who  were  most  concerned  with 
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■developing  the  Burgundian  trade  connections.  The  merchants  of  Asti 
were  undoubtedly  early  prominent  in  Burgundy ; indeed,  Gauthier 
neglects  entirely  one  of  the  most  striking  evidences  of  their  prior  and 
pre-eminent  position,  the  privilege  of  1190  granted  by  Duke  Hugh  of 
Burgundy  to  the  Genoese  which  promised  them  rights  equal  to  those 
already  enjoyed  by  the  Astesan  traders.  But  it  is  not  a well-balanced 
introduction  which  is  preoccupied  with  Asti  alone  and  forgets  other 
Lombard  centres  of  Burgundian  trade,  such  as  Milan  or  Piacenza.  In 
•our  regret,  however,  that  Gauthier’s  training  in  economic  history  was 
not  more  adequate  to  his  task,  we  should  not  forget  our  obligation  for 
the  young  archivist’s  painstaking  work  as  editor  of  this  useful  selection 
•of  documents. 

Edwin  F.  Gay. 

Histoire  dii  Comte  du  Maine  pendant  le  X®  et  le  XI^  Siecle.  Par 
Robert  Latouche.  (Paris,  Honore  Champion,  1910,  pp.  viii,  203.)  In 
this  brief  volume  M.  Latouche  has  sought  not  so  much  to  recount  the 
annals  of  Maine  in  the  tenth  and  eleventh  centuries  as  to  illustrate  the 
political  and  social  transformation  of  a Frankish  pagus  into  a feudal 
•county  during  this  critical  period.  Its  small  size  and  geographical  posi- 
tion prevented  the  county  of  Maine  from  occupying  a position  of  much 
independence  or  importance  and  led  ultimately  to  its  absorption  into 
the  Angevin  dominions;  but  the  feudal  history  of  the  region  is  interest- 
ing, the  commune  of  Le  Mans  constitutes  an  early  and  significant  exam- 
ple of  municipal  development,  and  the  bishops  of  this  see,  known  to  us 
particularly  through  the  interesting  record  of  the  Acta  Pontificiim,  hold 
a high  place  among  the  prelates  of  northern  France.  M.  Latouche  has 
utilized  the  narrative  and  documentary  evidence  in  sober  and  critical 
fashion,  and  has  an  eye  for  the  significant  points.  In  historical  quality 
his  study  is  much  superior  to  M.  Valin’s  recent  volume  on  Normandy, 
and  if  it  falls  somewhat  short  of  M.  Halphen’s  remarkable  monograph 
on  Anjou  in  the  same  period,  it  has  greater  interest  for  the  student  of 
institutions.  There  are  appendixes  discussing  important  groups  of 
charters  and  various  matters  of  feudal  and  episcopal  biography,  and  a 
catalogue  of  charters  issued  by  the  counts  from  929  to  1109. 

C.  H.  H. 

The  Historians  and  the  English  Reformation.  By  the  Rev.  John 
Stockton  Littell,  M.A.,  Rector  of  St.  James’  Church,  Keene,  N.  H. 
(Milwaukee,  Wis.,  The  Young  Churchman  Company,  1910,  pp.  viii, 
307.)  This  unparalleled  work  endeavors  to  trace  the  attitude  of  histo- 
rians toward  those  aspects  of  the  English  Reformation  which  are  to  the 
author  of  crucial  dogmatic  interest.  He  is  fundamentally  concerned 
to  maintain  the  essential  continuity  of  the  Church  of  England  before, 
during,  and  after  the  sixteenth  century  in  point  of  doctrine  and  disci- 
pline. Over  against  the  Roman  Catholics,  Macaulay,  and  a galaxy  of 
lesser  lights  he  sets  those  writers  who  teach  that  the  Church  of  England 
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was  neither  “ founded  ” nor  “ established  ” in  the  sixteenth  century, 
who  defend  the  view  which  the  author  pithily  expresses  on  page  169: 
“ The  creed  or  creeds  were  not  changed ; the  ritual  was  rather  trans- 
lated than  changed;  the  ceremonial  was  simplified,  but  who  would  say  that 
it  was  radically  changed?  ” A phrase  such  as  “ Protestant  Reformed  re- 
ligion established  by  law”  (p.  255),  which  occurs  in  the  coronation  oath 
administered  by  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  the  author  throws  out 
of  court  because  it  is  the  requirement  of  Parliament,  not  of  the  Church 
— a principle  which  if  carried  out  rigidly  might  have  far-reaching  con- 
stitutional consequences. 

The  method  laid  down  in  the  introductory  chapter  is  to  set  forth  by 
long  quotations  the  views  of  the  English  Reformation  presented  by  the 
“ great  historians,  the  small  historians,  and  the  school  historians  ” (p.  3). 
These  secondary  authorities  are  then  to  be  confronted  not  with  argu- 
ments drawn  from  the  sources,  but  with  appreciations  or  castigations  by 
celebrated  critics;  thus  the  shield  of  Macaulay  is  borne  down  by  the 
lances  of  a dozen  knights  of  the  pen,  while  the  escutcheon  of  Freeman 
emerges  with  scarce  a blot.  If  the  great  historians  are  brought  into 
the  lists  one  by  one,  the  minor  ones  are  usually  led  to  the  slaughter 
like  the  steers  in  Packingtown : an  instant  face  to  face,  a single  shot  and 
all  is  over.  That  the  shot  is  often  accompanied  by  the  waving  of  red 
rags  adds  to  the  atmosphere  of  earnestness  which  pervades  the  san- 
guinary scene.  As  for  the  school  historians,  words  fail  to  describe  their 
discomfiture;  ard  in  view  of  that  base  ignorance  of  the  code  of  ecclesias- 
tical honor  which  many  of  them  display,  the  blows  rained  upon  them  will 
arouse  no  sympathy. 

Not  merely  the  monument  to  a tendency,  the  book  points  a moral. 
Historians  must  in  future  beware  how  they  perpetrate,  and  publishers 
how  they  perpetuate,  carelessly  phrased  statements  concerning  the  ec- 
clesiastical exploits  of  Henry  VHI.  and  his  kindred;  nay,  their  very 
index-makers  must  be  held  to  rigid  accountability  for  the  use  of  terms 
such  as  “Catholic”  and  “Church  of  Rome”  (pp.  153  ff.).  With  such 
sensitiveness  to  terminology  one  can  but  wonder  what  Mr.  Littell  would 
have  said  had  he  known  that  the  printed  cards  of  the  Library  of  Con- 
gress, incorporated  in  the  catalogues  of  hundreds  of  college  and  public 
libraries  throughout  the  country,  employ  the  heading  Catholic  Church 
for  titles  which  he  would  index  under  Roman  Catholic  Church  ! But 
the  censorship  does  not  as  yet  extend  to  our  libraries;  authors  and  pub- 
lishers may  content  themselves  with  a searching  of  sources,  followed  if 
need  be  by  a punching  of  plates,  inspired  by  the  laudable  desire  to  secure 
impartial  treatment  of  mooted  religious  (piestions  in  the  public  schools; 
for  that,  not  the  scientific  determination  of  the  real  nature  of  the  ec- 
clesiastical changes  in  sixteenth-century  England,  is  the  true  aim  of  this 
Tract  for  the  Times. 

William  Walker  Rockwell. 
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The  Bardon  Papers:  Documents  relating  to  the  Imprisonment  and 
Trial  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots.  Edited  for  the  Royal  Historical  Society 
by  Conyers  Read,  Ph.D.,  with  a prefatory  note  by  Charles  Cotton, 
F.R.C.P.E.,  M.R.C.S.  [Camden  Third  Series,  volume  XVII.]  (Lon- 
don, Offices  of  the  Society,  1909,  pp.  xlv,  139.)  These  documents,  dis- 
covered at  Bardon  House,  Somersetshire,  in  1834,  were  acquired  by  the 
British  Museum  in  1870.  Their  present  publication  is  due  primarily  to 
the  author  of  the'  prefatory  note.  They  are  miscellaneous  in  character, 
including  letters,  instructions,  abstracts  of  state  papers,  legal  briefs,  and 
various  memoranda.  Some  few'  (Hatton’s  notes  and  six  Burghley  let- 
ters especially)  are  originals,  but  the  greater  number  are  contemporary 
copies.  They  contain  much  new  material  and  most  of  them  are  now 
published  for  the  first  time.  Their  value  is  largely  due  to  the  light 
which  they  throw  upon  the  methods  of  the  English  government  in  deal- 
ing with  Mary  and  developing  their  case  against  her. 

The  papers  fall  mainly  into  three  groups.  The  first  relates  to  Par- 
liamentary and  governmental  action  in  1572  after  the  Norfolk  plots,  one 
document  being  apparently  the  only  extant  copy  of  Lord  de  la  Warr’s 
instructions.  The  second  dates  from  1583-1584,  relating  chiefly  to  nego- 
tiations then  on  foot  for  Mary’s  release ; among  these  documents  are 
Mary’s  offers  and  Hatton’s  arguments  pro  and  con.  The  third  and  most 
important  group  dates  from  1586.  Besides  the  Mary-Babington  corre- 
spondence and  the  six  letters  from  Burghley  to  Hatton  concerning  prep- 
arations for  the  Babington  trial,  which  throw  a most  curious  light  upon 
Elizabeth’s  psychology  or  administrative  methods,  it  includes  various 
documents  apparently  used  by  Hatton,  then  principal  spokesman  for  the 
crown  in  the  House  of  Commons,  as  the  basis  for  his  speech  of  Novem- 
ber 3,  1586,  while  Mary’s  fate  was  hanging  in  the  balance.  This  brief 
is  the  central  document  of  the  collection  and  is  perhaps  the  reason  for 
both  its  original  and  present  existence.  It  summarizes  the  official  case 
against  Mary  and,  in  connection  with  the  documents  upon  which  it  is 
based,  furnishes  useful  information  for  a proper  understanding  of  the 
government’s  attitude  towards  her  and  the  ultimate  reasons  for  her  un- 
happy fate. 

The  editor  has  performed  his  difficult  task  with  great  impartiality. 
His  critical  notes  materially  aid  the  scholar  and  his  introduction  and 
comments  are  laudably  free  from  those  attempts  at  finality  which  have 
ruined  so  many  Marian  researches. 

O.  H.  Richardson. 

Diego  de  Sarmiento  de  Acuna,  Conde  de  Gondomar.  [Lothian  His- 
torical Essay  for  1909.]  By  F.  H.  Lyon.  (Oxford,  B.  H.  Blackwell, 
1910,  pp.  vii,  1 18.)  Little  has  been  written  about  the  Count  of  Gondo- 
mar. A few  contemporary  tracts  vilified  his  memory  for  his  opposition 
to  Raleigh;  G.  B.  Smith  placed  him  beside  Talleyrand,  Metternich,  and 
Harley,  wrote  a few  pages  on  him,  and  devoted  the  bulk  of  a brief 
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article  to  a restatement  of  Gardiner’s  account  of  the  Spanish  marriage 
{Half  Hours  with  some  Famous  Ambassadors,  pp.  121-157)  ; Major 
Hume  wrote  in  Spanish  some  forty  pages  of  not  very  enlightening 
comment  (Espaholes  e Ingleses  en  el  Siglo  XVL,  1903,  pp.  271-310)  ; 
but  apparently  Mr.  Lyon  is  the  first  to  attempt,  in  English  at  least,  a 
systematic  account  of  Gondomar’s  life,  policy,  and  achievements.  Natu- 
rally so  short  an  account  by  so  young  a writer  has  not  escaped  super- 
ficiality and  a tendency  to  trite  comment  and  over-generalization;  natu- 
rally too  the  influence  of  Gardiner  is  apparent  on  every  page.  And 
where  Dr.  Gardiner’s  estimate  of  Gondomar,  of  minor  characters,  and 
of  the  general  trend  of  the  period  was  so  closely  followed,  some  clear 
acknowledgment  of  this  indebtedness  should  have  been  made.  The  ref- 
erences in  the  foot-notes  are  almost  as  bad  as  none  at  all.  They  do  not 
tell  where  the  correspondence  cited  can  be  found,  nor  whether  the  let- 
ters are  in  print  or  in  manuscript.  Hume’s  essay  is  referred  to  (p.  73) 
by  its  chapter-heading  instead  of  by  the  title  of  the  book  in  which  it  is 
contained.  Surely'  too  the  day  is  past  when  even  prize-essay  writers 
should  refer  us  simply  to  the  “ State  Papers,  Domestic  ”.  In  fact,  the 
book  is  neither  original  nor  scholarly.  At  the  same  time  Mr.  Lyon  has 
produced  a useful  little  book,  and  has  made  a beginning  in  the  study  of 
a difficult  and  important  topic,  which  needs  much  more  detailed  re- 
search than  a general  historian  like  Dr.  Gardiner  could  possibly  find 
time  for.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  Mr.  Lyon  will  continue  his  work  and 
give  us  later  a mature  and  extended  monograph  on  the  well-knowa 
Spaniard. 

R.  G.  U. 

Letters  and  Papers  relating  to  the  First  Dutch  War,  1652-1654, 
Volume  IV.  Edited  by  C.  T.  Atkinson,  Fellow  of  Exeter  College, 
Oxford.  [Publications  of  the  Navy  Records  Society,  volume  XXXVII. ] 
(Printed  for  the  Navy  Records  Society,  1910,  pp.  xiv,  396.)  The 
method  of  composition  and  treatment  in  this  volume  calls  for  no  fresh 
comment,  being  the  same  as  that  of  the  preceding  volumes,  reviewed 
in  previous  numbers  of  this  journal  (V.  162,  792;  XH.  420).  Mr. 
Atkinson  explains  that  Dr.  Samuel  R.  Gardiner’s  connection  with  the 
work  had  merely  consisted  in  having  the  Dutch  documents  from  the 
archives  of  the  Hague  copied  and  translated,  and  in  beginning  the  col- 
lection of  the  English  papers.  Archive  papers  make  up  the  bulk  of  the 
volume,  but  a good  amount  of  material  has  also  been  copied  from  the 
contemporary  newspapers,  such  as  Merciiritis  Politicus.  The  total  num- 
ber of  documents  is  216  (numbers  809-1024),  divided  evenly  between 
two  sections,  each  having  an  excellent  introduction  by  Mr.  Atkinson. 
The  first  of  these  sections  consists  of  papers  relating  to  Tromp’s  home- 
ward voyage  up  the  British  Channel,  convoying  a great  fleet  of  mer- 
chantmen, and  to  the  three  days’  battle  of  February  18-20,  O.  S., 
1652/3,  from  Portland  up  the  length  of  the  Channel.  The  most  im- 
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portant  accounts  of  this  battle  are  no.  907,  which  the  three  generals — 
Blake,  Deane,  and  Monck — sent  to  the  Speaker,  and  on  the  other  side 
that  which  Tromp  sent  to  the  States  General,  together  with  the  journal 
of  the  Monnikendam  and  those  of  Evertsen  and  De  Ruijter.  The  main 
theme  of  the  second  division  is  the  long  pause  during  March  and  April, 
O.  S.,  which  ensued  upon  the  great  battle,  both  governments  being 
obliged  to  abstain  from  fleet  operations  until  repairs  had  been  effected. 
The  papers  in  the  second  part  are  accordingly  more  largely  administra- 
tive than  military.  The  most  important  of  them  are  numbers  945  and 
946,  instructions  for  the  better  ordering  of  the  fleet  in  fighting  and  in 
sailing,  issued  on  March  29,  1653,  O.  S.  These  were  drawn  up  as  the 
result  of  the  great  battle,  and  contain  what  are  apparently  the  first  in- 
structions to  vessels  of  squadrons  to  put  themselves  in  line  with  their 
chief. 

La  Marine  Militaire  de  la  France  sons  le  Regne  de  Louis  XV.  Par 
G.  Lacour-Gayet,  Docteur  es  Lettres,  Professeur  a I’ficole  Superieure 
de  Marine.  (Paris,  Honore  Champion,  1910,  pp.  x,  581.  Deuxieme 
edition.)  The  first  edition  of  this  book  appeared  in  1902.  It  contained 
in  the  appendix  a list,  covering  seven  pages,  of  nearly  a hundred  “ Addi- 
tions et  Corrections  In  this  edition  the  corrections  are  incorporated 
in  the  text,  and  the  additions  appear  as  foot-notes  on  the  pages  to  which 
they  refer.  A considerable  number  of  new  entries  are  also  added  to  the 
foot-notes.  There  is  scarcely  any  change  in  the  body  of  the  text,  except 
the  incorporation  of  the  corrections.  The  most  considerable  addition 
of  new  matter  to  the  text  is  to  be  found  on  pages  237-238  of  the  second 
edition,  where  a page  of  “ Considerations  stir  la  constitution  de  la  marine 
militaire  de  la  France  ” is  inserted  after  the  paragraph  ending  line  5, 
page  222,  of  the  first  edition.  The  pagination  of  the  entire  book  is 
changed,  slightly  to  be  sure,  but  enough  to  render  the  new  edition  almost 
useless  for  reference  from  books  that  have  cited  the  old.  It  looks  as 
if  this  could  have  been  avoided  with  a little  effort  on  the  part  of,  and 
with  probably  considerable  profit  to,  the  publisher.  Apart  from  this 
inconvenience  the  changes  considerably  enhance  the  value  of  the  book. 

The  Duke  de  CJioiseul.  [The  Lothian  Essay,  1908.]  By  Roger  H. 
Soltau,  Scholar  of  Pembroke  College.  (Oxford,  B.  H.  Blackwell,  1909, 
pp.  iii,  176.)  This  is  a brief,  entertaining,  and  in  most  regards  com- 
mendable study  of  one  of  the  most  important  personages  in  French  his- 
tory of  the  eighteenth  century.  No  other  of  similar  scope  and  character 
exists  in  English.  It  is  apologetic  in  tone  throughout  and  opposes  many 
accepted  opinions.  Choiseul  is  made  a hero,  who,  indeed,  has  faults  and 
makes  mistakes  but  most  of  them  excusable.  The  usual  severe  criticisms 
of  his  renewal  of  the  Austrian  alliance  in  1758  (p.  27)  and  his  treach- 
erous treatment  of  Poland  (p.  38)  are  declared  unjust.  “The  expulsion 
of  the  Jesuits  becomes  a mere  incident  in  Choiseul’s  career  instead  of 
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being  his  chief  title  to  the  hatred  of  some  and  to  the  praise  of  many 
(p-  139)-  Concerning  the  adverse  influence  of  the  king’s  new  mistress, 
Madame  du  Barry,  Soltau  says,  “ Much  has  been  said  to  prove  that  she 
engineered  Choiseul’s  fall  as  Madame  de  Pompadour  caused  his  advance- 
ment; but  the  desire  for  a neat  parallel  has  induced  many  writers  to 
exaggeration  ” (p.  148).  In  many  minor  matters  he  opposes  other 
writers.  He  does  not  dissent  from  the  accepted  opinion  that  the  Family 
Compact  of  1761  is  Choiseul’s  chief  claim  to  fame,  though  he  does  not 
give  it  the  usual  emphasis.  In  most  other  matters  he  follows  current 
belief. 

The  most  serious  defect  is  the  absence  of  a critical  bibliography,  in 
fact  of  any  sort  of  bibliography.  The  numerous  citations  in  the  foot- 
notes, however,  indicate  an  extended  and  careful  use  of  well-selected 
primary,  and  also  a few  secondary,  sources.  The  author’s  use  of  English 
is  far  from  what  it  should  be.  There  are  numerous  awkward  construc- 
tions and  not  a few  grammatical  errors.  There  are  also  a few  errors 
in  fact,  which  are  presumably  due  to  the  printer  but  should  have  been 
eliminated  in  proof-reading.  Placing  Mauritius  and  Reunion  in  the 
Pacific  Ocean  (p.  117)  and  the  French  Caribbean  Islands  in  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico  (p.  122)  indicate  insufficient  familiarity  with  geography. 

William  R.  Manning. 

In  Le  Comte  d’ Artois  et  V Expedition  de  Vile  d'Yeu  (Paris,  Champion, 
1910,  pp.  vii,  169)  the  Vicomte  du  Breil  de  Pontbriand  essays  to  clear 
the  Comte  d’Artois  from  accusations  of  vacillation,  timidity,  and  want 
of  energy  and  conduct  in  the  expedition  named,  by  showing  that  his 
hands  were  tied  by  his  British  hosts  and  that  their  ineffective,  in  his 
judgment  intentionally  ineffective,  management  of  the  expedition  made 
success  impossible,  especially  after  the  defeat  of  Charette  near  Luqon. 
The  book  is  neither  skilfully  written  nor  clearly  arranged,  but  is  based 
on  industrious  research,  and  on  successful  criticism  of  the  Memoires  de 
Vauhan. 

Correspondance  du  Due  d’Enghien  {1801-1804) , et  Documents  sur 
son  Enlevement  et  sa  Mort.  Publics  pour  la  Societe  d’Histoire  Contem- 
poraine  par  le  Comte  Boulay  de  la  Meurthe.  Tome  III.  La  Famille: 
L’ Europe.  (Paris,  Alphonse  Picard  et  Fils,  1910,  pp.  1,  639.)  This 
volume  comes  as  a bit  of  surprise,  for  there  was  nothing  in  the  earlier 
volumes  to  indicate  that  they  would  be  followed  by  this  bulky  and 
extremely  valuable  appendix,  which  is  an  eloquent  testimony  to  the 
thoroughness  and  conscientiousness  with  which  Count  Boulay  de  la 
Meurthe  does  his  work.  The  first  volume,  published  in  1904  (reviewed 
X.  423),  contained  the  documents  relating  to  events  prior  to  March,  1804, 
while  the  second,  published  in  1907  (reviewed  XIII.  905),  included  those 
dealing  with  the  tragic  event  of  that  month.  The  present  volume  con- 
tains one  hundred  and  seventy-one  documents  arranged  in  four  chapters. 
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The  first  is  composed  mainly  of  the  correspondence  of  the  near  relatives 
of  the  duke  immediately  after  his  arrest.  The  attitude  of  the  Diet  at 
Ratisbon  toward  the  invasion  of  the  territory  of  the  Empire,  the  atti- 
tude of  the  various  powers,  especially  of  Russia,  to  the  violent  breach 
of  international  law,  and  the  announcement  in  May  of  the  intention  of 
Bonaparte  to  assume  the  imperial  title,  are  illustrated  by  the  documents 
in  the  second  chapter.  As  the  most  important  result  of  this  publication 
has  been  to  reveal  the  psychological  effect  of  the  contemporaneous  Roy- 
alist plots,  such  as  those  of  Pichegru,  Moreau,  and  Cadoudal,  in  deter- 
mining Bonaparte  to  seize  the  innocent  but  unfortunately  accessible  Duke 
of  Enghien,  it  is  natural  that  there  should  be  a chapter  in  this  volume 
devoted  to  the  measures  of  Bonaparte  against  the  Royalists  and  their 
emissaries  and  against  the  agents  of  England  upon  the  Continent  during 
the  months  following  the  tragedy  of  Vincennes,  and  to  the  fate  of  the 
two  generals  and  of  the  great  Chouan  leader.  The  last  act  of  the  tragedy 
opens  with  the  futile  protests  of  Louis  XVIII.  against  Bonaparte’s 
assumption  of  the  imperial  title  and  the  ultimate  retirement  of  the  head 
of  the  Bourbon  family  to  reside  at  Mitau  under  the  protection  of  the 
Tsar.  The  various  reigning  Bourbons,  with  wry  faces,  one  by  one  sub- 
mit to  the  exaltation  of  the  Corsican  usurper,  and  the  moribund  Holy 
Roman  Empire,  at  length,  recognizes  the  new-born  French  Empire.  The 
affair  of  Hanover;  the  arrest  of  Sir  George  Rumbold,  the  English  min- 
ister resident  at  Hamburg,  a curious  counterpart  of  the  arrest  of  the 
duke;  the  prelude  to  the  war  of  commercial  decrees  with  England;  and 
finally  the  rupture  with  the  Tsar  Alexander  I.,  trace  the  sequence  of 
events  to  the  coronation  of  Napoleon  as  emperor  of  the  French,  where 
the  curtain  falls. 

All  the  excellent  qualities  of  the  preceding  volumes  are  evident  in 
this,  which  includes  a few  documents  supplementary  to  the  earlier  vol- 
umes and  an  extensive  index  of  the  series.  The  introduction,  entitled 
“ Les  Sources  ”,  is  in  reality  a discussion  of  the  Enghien  controversy 
down  to  1830,  and  is  notable  for  the  effort  to  fix  no  small  part  of  the 
blame  upon  Talleyrand.  Despite  his  many  virtues  the  editor  does  not 
appreciate  the  value  of  complete  and  exact  bibliographical  information, 
and  though  obviously  possessed  of  abundant  knowledge  for  the  purpose, 
he  sins  in  not  furnishing  an  exhaustive  annotated  bibliography  of  the 
subject,  on  which  his  work  displaces  all  others.  Count  Boulay  de  la 
Meurthe’s  volumes  form  by  far  the  most  important  and  valuable  work 
yet  published  by  the  Societe  d’Histoire  Contemporaine. 

George  Matthew  Dutcher. 

Correspondancc  du  Comte  de  la  Forest,  Amhassadeur  de  France  en 
Espagne,  i8o8-i8ig.  Publiee  pour  la  Societe  d’Histoire  Contemporaine 
par  M.  Geoffroy  de  Grandmaison.  Tome  IV.,  Juillet  1810-Mars  1811. 
(Paris,  Alphonse  Picard  et  Fils,  1910,  pp.  588.)  The  first  three  volumes 
of  this  correspondence  have  already  been  reviewed  in  this  journal  (XV. 
609).  The  fourth  is  even  more  interesting  than  its  predecessors  and  is 
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strongly  to  be  commended  to  anyone  who  wishes  to  see  how  uneasy  lies 
the  head  that  wears  a crown.  Napoleon’s  coup  at  Bayonne  in  1808  was 
sufficiently  complicated  in  itself,  but  the  plot  thickens  as  it  proceeds  and 
becomes  wonderfully  involved.  The  financial  difficulties  of  Joseph’s 
government  continue  unabated.  His  ministers  spin  their  unavailing  web 
which  events  incessantly  unravel.  A considerable  part  of  this  corre- 
spondence describes  in  a fragmentary,  disconnected  fashion  these  futile 
efforts  which  only  ended  in  his  Most  Catholic  Majesty’s  being  forced  to 
sell  some  of  the  sacred  vessels  of  the  royal  chapel  in  order  to  secure  a 
little  ready  money  and  in  his  being  obliged  to  ask  his  brother  for  a cer- 
tain allowance  each  month  for  the  adequate  maintenance  of  his  govern- 
ment. Joseph’s  request  met  with  the  response  which  similar  requests 
frequently  meet  with  in  more  humble  walks  of  life.  Instead  of  the  desired 
funds  came  advice  and  admonition. 

This  volume  abounds  in  items  on  the  progress  of  the  incoherent  and 
scattered  Spanish  war,  concerning  which  La  Forest  was  very  ill  in- 
formed, on  the  difficulties  of  diplomatic  communication  owing  to  the 
seizure  of  couriers  by  the  insurgents,  on  the  extreme  disorganization  of 
the  state,  on  the  insurrectionary  Cortes  of  Cadiz,  on  the  attempts  of 
Joseph  to  get  together  a collection  of  fifty  of  the  finest  Spanish  pictures 
as  a present  to  his  art-loving  brother  in  Paris,  attempts  which  the 
patriotic  and  knowing  indolence  of  the  Spanish  officials  caused  to  drag 
unconscionably  so  that  indeed  they  were  not  realized  in  the  period  cov- 
ered by  this  book. 

The  part  of  the  correspondence  which  is  of  greatest  significance  is 
that  which  concerns  the  relations  of  Joseph  and  Napoleon.  Volume  III. 
closed  with  the  announcement  of  Napoleon’s  annexation  of  northern 
Spain  to  France.  Against  this  decree,  which,  by  destroying  the  integrity 
of  the  kingdom,  rendered  absolutely  hopeless  every  chance  Joseph  had 
of  ever  becoming  a national  king  in  the  eyes  of  the  Spaniards,  Joseph 
protested,  sending  special  ambassadors  to  Paris  to  secure  its  revocation, 
whose  mission  however  failed. 

The  latter  part  of  the  volume  contains  some  remarkable  despatches 
in  which  La  Forest  recounts  several  extraordinarily  frank  and  intimate 
conversations  of  the  discouraged  and  distracted  king  with  him,  about  the 
general  situation,  about  his  personal  feelings  for  his  brother,  his  willing- 
ness to  act  primarily  as  a French  prince  in  the  interests  of  the  Napo- 
leonic system,  rather  than  as  a Spanish  king,  if  only  he  could  know  what 
the  emperor  wanted  and  could  receive  proper  support  from  him,  about 
his  resentment  at  the  intolerable  humiliations  of  his  position,  his  desire 
to  imitate  Louis  and  abandon  all  this  pinchbeck  royalty  and  to  live 
henceforth  in  quiet  on  his  country  estate  in  France,  and  about  his  ulti- 
mate inability  to  see  any  way  out  of  the  hopeless  maze. 

These  despatches  (pp.  369-377,  391-397,  439-445,  447"462,  490-500, 
556-571)  are  thus  far  the  most  interesting  and  important  part  of  this 
correspondence.  Charles  Downer  PIazen. 
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List  of  Documents  in  Spanish  Archives  relating  to  the  History  of  the 
United  States  which  have  been  Printed  or  of  which  Transcripts  are  Pre- 
served in  American  Libraries,  By  James  Alexander  Robertson.  (Wash- 
ington, Carnegie  Institution,  1910,  pp.  xv,  368.)  This  book  was  origi- 
nally intended  as  an  accompaniment  to  Professor  Shepherd’s  Guide  to 
the  Materials  for  the  History  of  the  United  States  in  Spanish  Archives. 
Its  object  is  to  show  to  persons  engaged  in  research,  whether  working 
in  Spanish  archives  or  at  home,  what  portions  of  the  Spanish  archive 
material  relating  to  United  States  history  are  accessible  in  the  United 
States  in  the  form  of  print  or  of  manuscript  copies.  Accordingly  it  is 
arranged  in  two  parts,  the  one  (pp.  1-72),  a list  of  published  documents, 
1075  number,  so  arranged  as  to  show  date,  place,  author  or  title,  per- 
son addressed,  the  archival  reference  to  the  original  document,  and  refer- 
ences to  the  place  or  places  in  which  it  has  been  printed.  The  second 
and  larger  portion  of  the  book  (pp.  73-332)  gives  data  of  a similar  sort 
respecting  4257  documents  of  which  transcripts  exist  in  American  repos- 
itories; it  gives  date,  place,  author  or  title,  person  addressed,  the  place 
of  the  original,  and  the  place  or  places  in  America  where  transcripts  may 
be  found.  To  these  lists,  conveying  with  care  a great  mass  of  details 
which  it  may  be  hoped  will  be  useful  to  historical  investigators.  Dr. 
Robertson  has  prefixed  an  account  of  the  various  collections  of  tran- 
scripts in  America,  and  subjoined  a bibliography  showing  authors  and 
titles  of  the  books  referred  to  in  his  lists.  The  book  concludes  with 
thirty  pages  of  index,  in  double  columns. 

Patrician  and  Plebeian  in  Virginia,  or  the  Origin  and  Development 
of  the  Social  Classes  of  the  Old  Dominion.  By  Thomas  J.  Wertenbaker, 
M.A.  (Charlottesville,  Va.,  The  Michie  Company,  1910,  pp.  vi,  238.) 
The  object  of  the  author  of  these  pages  is  to  show  that  the  so-called 
aristocracy  of  Virginia  was  not  descended  from  English  cavaliers  but 
from  canny  merchants  and  tradespeople  who  settled  in  Virginia  to  better 
their  fortunes.  In  this  he  is  quite  successful.  In  the  second  part  he 
treats  “ the  middle  classes  ”,  showing  easily  that  the  larger  element  of 
the  population  of  the  Old  Dominion  descended  from  the  freemen,  from 
indentured  servants,  and  even  from  less  admirable  ancestry. 

Mr.  Wertenbaker  handles  his  material  well  and  he  has  written  with- 
out troublesome  preconceptions.  The  style  is  good.  There  is  a refresh- 
ing frankness  in  the  treatment  of  the  scandalous  land  speculations — one 
of  the  chief  means  of  the  creation  of  “ the  aristocracy  ”.  The  author 
does  not  hesitate  to  call  things  by  their  right  names  (pp.  91-92).  That 
there  were  cavaliers  in  Virginia  he  does  not  deny,  but  contends  that  their 
influence  was  negligible  and  their  numbers  hardly  worth  noting.  The 
treatment  of  the  middle  class  is  thorough  if  not  exhaustive;  though  the 
reviewer  is  not  quite  convinced  that  all  or  most  of  the  criminally  inclined, 
or  ne’er-do-wells,  packed  off  to  North  Carolina  (pp.  176  ff.)  soon  after 
reaching  Virginia.  The  author  thinks  the  servant  class  left  few  descen- 
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dants;  this  ought  to  encourage  both  Virginia  and  North  Carolina  pedi- 
gree hunters.  But  he  is  right  in  his  main  contention  that  many,  if  not 
most,  indentured  servants  were  good  substantial  people  who  were  thrust 
upon  Virginia  by  ill-luck  and  economic  conditions.  The  accounts  of 
both  aristocratic  and  small-farmer  elements  of  Virginia  are  just  and 
well  worth  reading,  and  the  book  as  a whole  well  deserves  a place  in  the 
growing  literature  of  the  Old  Dominion. 

William  E.  Dodd. 

Early  Rhode  Island:  a Social  History  of  the  People.  By  William  B. 
Weeden,  A.M.  [The  Grafton  Historical  Series,  edited  by  Frederick  H. 
Hitchcock,  A.M.]  (New  York,  The  Grafton  Press,  1910,  pp.  x,  381.) 
This  latest  book  by  Mr.  Weeden  is  in  a field  which  he  has  made  pecu- 
liarly his  own,  that  of  New  England  social  and  economic  history.  “In 
these  pages  ”,  he  says,  “ I have  studied  to  find  out  how  the  [Rhode  Island] 
outcasts  lived.  Isolated  without  church  or  school,  with  few  men  edu- 
cated by  system,  how  did  the  exiles  in  this  narrow  territory  build  up  a 
new  civilization,  sufficient  to  attract  the  notice  of  Europe  two  centuries 
later  ? ” 

“ Information  is  meager  concerning  the  early  ways  of  living  in  the 
society  developed  on  Narragansett  Bay;  but  enough  exists  to  enlighten 
the  story,  as  heretofore  told,  of  theological  controversies  and  political 
evolution.  The  old  records  both  in  print  and  in  manuscript  yield  much 
that  is  significant  of  the  thought  and  action  of  these  striving  citizens. 
One  of  the  rare  and  very  valuable  collections  of  papers,  descended  from 
Nicholas  Brown  and  Company,  is  now  in  the  John  Carter  Brown  library. 
It  yielded  much  for  our  use,  as  shown  herein.  I have  grubbed  consid- 
erably in  the  inventories;  for  whether  important  or  not,  they  are  cer- 
tainly true. 

“ Let  us  try  to  comprehend  the  social  life  of  our  forefathers ! ” 

Conforming  to  the  plan  above  outlined,  Mr.  Weeden  dwells  upon  such 
topics  as  Interesting  Customs,  Furniture  and  Dress,  Simple  Living,  Inde- 
pendent but  not  Free  Spinsters,  Frying  Pans  and  Pitchwood  Light, 
Marital  Proceedings,  Character  of  Exports,  How  Poor  People  Lived, 
Discipline  of  Negroes,  a Widow’s  Outfit,  African  Slave-Trade,  Wigs 
are  Worn,  Books  and  Symbolic  Signs,  Sea  Food,  the  Position  of  Wo- 
man, Quaint  Sign-Boards,  Shopping  at  Tower  Hill,  Local  Idioms,  etc. 
The  treatment  too  is  highly  minute.  From  1636  to  1790,  prices,  barter- 
ings,  enumerations,  oddities  of  expression  in  legal  and  personal  docu- 
ments— nothing  is  overlooked.  And,  somewhat  strange  to  say,  the  result 
is  not  a dry  rehearsal.  It  is  vital.  Cataloguing  is  enlivened  both  by 
insight  and  by  humor.  There  is  throughout  aptness,  shrewdness  of  com- 
ment, an  eye  for  what  is  illustrative  and  telling. 

But  the  book  while  a social  and  economic  study  is  not  a social  and 
economic  study  merely.  Chapter  i.  is  a restatement  of  Soul-Liberty, 
fresh,  crisp,  and  vigorous.  Chapter  iii.  presents  concisely  the  distin- 
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guishing  features  of  politico-religious  theory  at  Portsmouth  and  New- 
port, and  later  chapters  deal  with  commerce,  the  slave-trade,  and  pri- 
vateering. The  familiar  personages  of  early  Rhode  Island — Roger 
Williams,  Samuel  Gorton,  William  Harris,  William  Coddington,  Anne 
Hutchinson,  Dean  Berkeley,  the  Browns,  the  Wantons,  Esek  Hopkins — 
each  is  presented  clearly  and  from  a visual  angle  independently 
determined. 

The  text,  it  should  be  added,  is  supplemented  by  eight  half-tone  pic- 
tures— one  representing  what  Mr.  Weeden  calls  “ Rhode  Island’s  Magna 
Charta  ”,  the  famed  compact  containing  the  historic  words,  “ Only  in 
civil  things  ”,  and  there  is  a sufficient  index. 

I.  B.  R. 

The  Logs  of  the  Conquest  of  Canada.  Edited,  with  an  introduction, 
by  Lieutenant-Colonel  William  Wood.  [Publications  of  the  Champlain 
Society,  volume  IV.]  (Toronto,  The  Champlain  Society,  1909,  pp.  xxvi, 
335;  maps  in  pocket.)  Perhaps  few  records  are  presumed  to  be  more 
dry-as-sawdust  than  the  logs  of  ships,  yet  Colonel  Wood  reveals  in  this 
volume  that  even  materials  so  uninviting  may  yield  significant  historical 
facts.  The  meteorologist  may  be  interested  in  the  data  of  winds  and 
weather,  but  the  historian  will  drowsily  scan  and  reread  such  oft- 
repeated  phrases  as  “ ventilators  working  ” or  the  recurrence  of  state- 
ments about  drink,  drunkenness,  and  corporal  drubbing.  Yet,  this  is  by 
no  means  all. 

The  concomitant  editorial  apparatus  consists  of  a short  bibliography 
(4l4  PP-)>  ^ cartography  (714  pp-)>  ^ very  important  introduction 

(164  pp.)  in  five  chapters  on  the  Maritime  War,  Louisburg,  the  St. 
Lawrence,  Quebec^  and  Montreal.  In  this  introduction  Colonel  Wood 
makes  a real  contribution  to  the  history  of  the  period.  He  has  not  only 
analyzed  the  logs,  but  has  drawn  upon  a large  body  of  historical  works, 
producing  a narrative  which,  in  its  language  and  spirit,  carries  the  reader 
back  into  an  environment  contemporary  with  the  events  described.  • 

The  second  part  of  the  volume  (pp.  167-335)  presents  less  than  a 
thousand  selections  from  the  logs,  and  five  letters  of  1760.  These  logs 
have  been  used  rarely  by  historians  and  have  never  before  been  pub- 
lished. The  entire  entry  days  for  all  the  ships  engaged  in  all  of  the 
campaigns  number  about  15,000,  and  “only  the  most  important  days  of 
the  most  important  ships  are  selected  . . . but  these  have  been  carefully 
chosen  to  corroborate  and  supplement  each  other,  so  as  to  illustrate  the 
history  of  the  Conquest  from  the  Naval  point  of  view”.  They  are 
grouped  by  campaigns — three  ships  for  Louisburg,  embracing  from  May 
28  to  July  31,  1758;  twenty-two  ships  and  two  sloops  for  Quebec,  extend- 
ing from  June  i to  September  18,  1759;  and  six  ships  for  Montreal,  con- 
tinuing from  May  15  to  September  8,  1760.  Ships  in  the  same  campaign 
are  arranged  in  alphabetical  order,  and  the  days’  entries  of  each  ship  are 
chronological.  On  the  whole,  this  arrangement  seems  better  than  a 
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single  chronological  system  by  campaigns,  irrespective  of  ships,  because 
each  ship  played  its  individual  part  from  day  to  day  in  the  strategic 
manoeuvres. 

Although  the  fleets  were  relatively  stronger  forces  than  the  armies, 
the  campaigns  of  1758-1759  have  been  regarded  hitherto  as  almost  wholly 
military  expeditions.  This  volume  establishes  for  the  first  time  “ that 
Saunders,  whose  great  fleet  was  working  out  one  phase  of  a world-wide 
amphibious  war,  was  supported  by  Wolfe,  whose  small  army  was  used 
as  a local  landing  party  at  Quebec  ”,  and  that  the  conquest  of  Canada 
owed  more  to  the  navy  than  to  the  army. 

The  book  deserved  an  index  and  it  is  regrettable  that  it  has  none. 
As  the  edition  is  limited  to  five  hundred  and  twenty  copies  for  members 
of  the  Champlain  Society,  subscribing  libraries,  and  editorial  use,  the 
volume  will  not  be  very  accessible  to  students;  yet  it  fills  an  important 
gap  in  the  materials  of  the  last  French  and  Indian  war,  and  no  writer 
on  that  period  can  afford  to  ignore  it. 

Victor  Hugo  Paltsits. 

Lake  George  and  Lake  Champlain:  the  War  Trail  of  the  Mohawk 
and  the  Battleground  of  France  and  England  in  their  Contest  for  the 
Control  of  North  America.  By  W.  Max  Reid.  (New  York  and  Lon- 
don, G.  P.  Putnam’s  Sons,  1910,  pp.  xviii,  381.)  There  is  a place  for  a 
valuable  monograph  on  the  Lake  Champlain-Lake  George  territory  which 
shall  study  the  progress  of  exploration  and  settlement,  show  the  topo- 
graphical and  political  reasons  why  it  was  so  long  the  scene  of  warfare, 
and  analyze  the  military  and  naval  operations  from  the  first  collision 
between  Champlain’s  St.  Lawrence  Indians  and  the  Mohawks  to  the 
destruction  of  Downie’s  flotilla  by  MacDonough.  There  is  also  a place 
for  a topographical  guide-book  to  the  historic  sites  of  the  region,  and, 
in  addition,  there  might  well  be  written  by  some  clear-sighted  enthusiast 
the  chronicle  of  an  historical  pilgrimage  from  Saratoga  to  Rouse’s  Point; 
but  to  attempt  to  combine  these  two  with  one  another  or  with  an  histor- 
ical study  is  to  invite  failure.  Mr.  Reid’s  book  began  as  an  attempt  to 
illustrate  and  describe  historic  sites,  but  the  writer’s  interest  was  so 
stirred  by  his  reading  that  he  attempted  to  transform  the  work  into  a 
history.  The  result  can  hardly  be  considered  successful,  for  the  book 
is  an  enthusiastic  hodgepodge.  There  are  disconnected  chapters  on  the 
Indian  tribes,  the  French  missions  and  forts,  the  fourth  French  war  of 
1755,  Burgoyne’s  invasion  and  the  battle  of  Plattsburg,  but  as  an  his- 
torical contribution  their  value  is  nil.  The  writer  has  compiled  them 
from  existing  works  of  varying  merit  and  does  not  hesitate  to  include 
long  extracts  from  Macatiley’s  History  of  the  State  of  Nezv  York  and 
Thompson’s  Green  Mountain  Boys.  There  is  no  attempt  at  historical 
construction  nor  analysis  and  the  episodes  are  treated  without  propor- 
tion and  with  continual  rej)etitions.  Other  chapters  contain  tales  of 
Indian  adventure — fictitious  as  well  as  traditional — descriptions  of  the 
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present  condition  of  historic  ruins,  and  a narrative  of  a recent  trip  of 
the  author  in  which  personal  anecdotes,  observations  on  motor  cars  and 
hotels,  bring  the  book  to  an  incongruous  close.  The  numerous  illustra- 
tions are  chiefly  photographs  of  old  ruins  and  historic  sites,  with  a few 
reproductions  of  old  drawings,  one  map  of  Ticonderoga,  and  a wholly 
inadequate  and  unsuitable  railway  map  of  the  two  lakes.  While  the 
book  possesses  interest  from  its  subject  and  is  written  with  an  honest 
enthusiasm  which  wins  sympathy,  it  must  still  be  said  in  conclusion  that 
the  field  for  a good  historical  monograph  on  Lake  George  and  Lake 
Champlain  remains  open. 

The  Spanish  Regime  in  Missouri:  a Collection  of  Papers  and  Docu- 
ments relating  to  Upper  Louisiana.  Translated  into  English.  In  two 
volumes.  Edited  by  Louis  Houck.  (Chicago,  R.  R.  Donnelley  and  Sons 
Company,  1909,  pp.  xxv,  414;  ix,  460.)  This  translation  of  transcripts 
secured  by  the  editor  for  his  History  of  Missouri  not  only  furnishes 
additional  detail  on  the  earlier  period  but  also  gives  evidence  of  the 
painstaking  industry  and,  on  the  whole,  the  accuracy  and  intelligence 
with  which  these  sources  were  used  in  the  earlier  work.  The  transcripts 
are  for  the  most  part  from  official  reports  and  instructions;  the  series 
are  imperfect  and  incomplete,  as  is  inevitable  in  the  present  condition  of 
the  Spanish  archives.  While  there  is  much  material  on  the  Spanish 
Indian  policy,  the  Missouri  River  fur-trade,  and  the  pressure  from  the 
Westward  Movement  after  1790,  with  some  single  documents  of  impor- 
tance such  as  the  report  on  the  Anglo-Indian  attack  on  St.  Louis  in  1780 
and  on  the  first  overland  journey  from  Santa  Fe,  for  the  most  part  the 
documents  are  concerned  with  the  administration  and  internal  develop- 
ment of  a rather  isolated  and  primitive  community.  The  reports  of  gen- 
eral conditions,  census  returns,  and  statistics  of  products,  imperfect  as 
they  are,  are  invaluable,  and  in  many  cases  furnish  the  only  source  of 
accurate  information.  It  is  this  material  on  local  conditions  that  Mr. 
Houck  has  used  most  successfully,  perhaps,  in  his  History. 

As  a definitive  edition  of  source-material,  however,  these  volumes 
leave  somewhat  to  be  desired  in  scope  and  in  execution.  Inasmuch  as 
some  transcripts  and  papers  not  secured  by  the  editor  himself  are  in- 
cluded, the  reason  for  the  omission  of  the  papers  in  the  Missouri  His- 
torical Society,  frequently  referred  to  in  the  History,  is  not  clear.  A 
complete  collection  of  the  official  documents  now  available  and  unpub- 
lished might  seem  a more  logical  plan.  While  the  unfortunate  method 
of  publishing  translations  of  source-material  without  the  originals  may 
in  this  case  be  unavoidable,  and  partly  atoned  for  by  the  scholarship  of 
the  translator.  Dr.  J.  A.  Robertson,  it  is  somewhat  disconcerting  to  find 
that  in  a number  of  instances  he  questions  the  accuracy  of  the  tran- 
scripts. The  arrangement  of  the  documents,  partly  chronological,  partly 
topical,  is  sometimes  confusing.  The  descriptive  headings  show  an 
annoying  lack  of  uniformity  and  consistency.  Apparently  two  docu- 
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ments,  CL  and  CIV.,  not  one  as  stated  in  the  preface,  are  from  Simancas ; 
the  location  of  ten  of  the  documents  is  not  given.  Two  serious  errors  in 
proof-reading  may  be  noted:  “1885”  should  be  ‘‘1785”  (I.  235); 
‘‘LXXXIV.”  should  be  “ XCIII.”  (II.  179). 

For  supplementing  the  History  of  Missouri  for  the  general  reader, 
which  was  the  purpose  of  the  editor,  the  Spanish  Regime  is  interesting 
and  adequate;  as  a contribution  to  Missouri  history  it  is  of  undoubted 
value.  It  must  be  a matter  of  regret  that  Mr.  Houck  did  not  give  a some- 
what broader  scope  to  his  work  and  publish  his  original  material  in 
final  form. 

The  Ohio  Country  between  the  Years  lySy  and  1815,  including  Mili- 
tary Operations  that  Twice  Saved  to  the  United  States  the  Country  West 
of  the  Alleghany  Mountains  after  the  Revolutionary  War.  By  Charles 
Elihu  Slocum,  M.D.,  Ph.D.,  LL.D.  (New  York  and  London,  G.  P. 
Putnam’s  Sons,  1910,  pp.  xviii,  321.)  The  subtitle  given  above  serves  to 
disarm  the  natural  criticism  of  one  who  is  expecting  a comprehensive 
history  of  the  “ Ohio  Country  ”,  whatever  that  ambiguous  term  may 
mean.  The  major  portion  of  this  work  is  devoted  to  the  Indian  wars 
in  the  Northwest  Territory  after  1783  and  to  the  War  of  1812,  conse- 
quently the  writer  suffers  in  the  inevitable  comparison  with  Winsor, 
Roosevelt,  McLaughlin,  McMaster,  and  others  who  have  treated  at  length 
these  events  of  our  military  history,  while  he  offers  nothing  of  adequate 
contrast  to  their  description  of  the  political  and  economic  life  of  the 
section  and  period,  or  to  the  more  comprehensive  treatment  of  their 
phases  by  Hinsdale,  Dunn,  and  King.  Yet  while  of  inferior  grade  to 
these  in  scholarship  and  grasp  of  events,  and  because  of  annalistic  char- 
acter and  an  unfortunate  literary  style  destined  to  gain  less  of  popular 
favor  than  Moore  or  Matthews,  the  book  is  a fairly  useful  compilation. 

Its  unifying  principle  seems  to  be  found  in  the  miserable  alliance  of 
the  British  with  the  Northwestern  Indians,  but  there  is  no  clear  logical 
analysis  of  the  political  and  economic  motives  that  led  to  this  alliance 
nor  of  the  international  factors  that  fostered  it  for  so  many  decades.  As 
is  to  be  expected  from  a local  antiquarian,  he  overemphasizes  the  part 
played  by  his  section,  without,  however,  giving  it  the  proper  diplomatic 
or  national  setting.  The  writer  displays  throughout  a strong  prejudice 
against  the  British  and  in  contrast  is  more  than  favorable  in  his  treat- 
ment of  Wayne  and  of  Harrison.  He  gives,  however,  an  excellent  sum- 
mary of  Wayne’s  diplomatic  work  among  the  Indians  after  the  battle  of 
Fallen  Timbers.  His  chapter-headings  may  be  criticized  for  a lack  of 
clearness,  and,  occasionally,  of  good  taste.  His  sparing  use  of  foot- 
notes, and  the  indefinite  character  of  the  few  that  appear,  are  regrettal)le, 
for  he  has  evidently  used  to  advantage  certain  of  the  printed  and  manu- 
script sources.  He  displays  an  occasional  pedantry,  especially  in  his  use 
of  the  term  “ al)origines  ”,  a ])ractice  that  becomes  a serious  fault  in  his 
employment  of  “aborigine”  as  an  adjective,  and  in  his  introduction  of 
l)Oth  terms  into  direct  quotations  from  original  sources. 
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As  might  be  expected  the  index  emphasizes  “ Aborigines  ”,  “ British  ”, 
Forts  ”,  and  “ Rivers  ”,  and  seems  to  be  a ready  key  to  the  numerous 
facts  brought  together  in  the  volume.  The  latter  contains  neither  maps 
nor  illustrations.  The  general  reader  will  find  it  of  value  for  reference, 
but  it  is  far  from  being  the  comprehensive  history  which  this  period  and 
section  need. 

Isaac  Joslin  Cox. 

Journals  of  the  Continental  Congress,  Edited  from  the 

Original  Records  in  the  Library  of  Congress  by  Gaillard  Hunt,  Chief, 
Division  of  Manuscripts.  Volume  XVI.  1780,  January  i-May  5. 
(Washington,  Government  Printing  Office,  1910,  pp.  vii,  414.)  Mr. 
Hunt  continues  this  series  upon  the  lines  laid  down  by  his  predecessor, 
Mr.  Worthington  C.  Ford,  and  in  the  same  admirable  manner.  The 
journal  of  1780,  when  all  the  passages  omitted  in  the  earlier  edition  have 
been  supplied,  is  evidently  a voluminous  document,  for  the  present 
volume  brings  us  only  to  May  5 ; but  Mr.  Hunt  says  that  it  is  less  exten- 
sive than  that  of  1779,  and  that  the  whole  material  for  each  of  the  sub- 
sequent years  is  still  less.  Among  the  most  interesting  matters  in  the 
present  volume  are  the  action  of  Congress  respecting  the  court  of  appeals 
in  prize  cases;  its  action  on  March  18  in  recommending  to  the  states 
that  the  Continental  bills  of  credit  should  be  called  in  and  that  a new 
currency  should  be  substituted,  based  on  the  funds  of  the  individual 
states,  backed  by  the  credit  of  the  United  States;  and  the  appeal  to  the 
states,  April  24,  to  do  more  of  their  duty  in  respect  to  requisitions.  An 
interesting  matter  of  procedure  (and  the  procedure  of  the  Continental 
Congress  deserves  more  study,  on  account  of  its  subsequent  influence, 
than  it  has  yet  had)  is  exhibited  on  pages  29,  147,  261,  and  elsewhere, 
namely,  the  use  of  the  previous  question  to  defer  a substantial  vote — the 
old  English  use  of  this  device  rather  than  the  modern  American  use. 

Biographical  Story  of  the  Constitution : a Study  of  the  Growth  of  the 
American  Union.  By  Edward  Elliott,  Professor  of  Politics  in  Princeton 
University.  (New  York,  G.  P.  Putnam’s  Sons,  1910,  pp.  xi,  400.)  The 
evolution  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  has  been  largely  a 
process  of  interpretation  and  adaptation.  Specific  changes  have  been 
wrought  through  amendment  and  interpretation.  Professor  Elliott, 
moreover,  recognizes  two  lines  of  constitutional  interpretation — inter- 
pretation by  the  courts  and  interpretation  by  statesmen.  The  Biograph- 
ical Story  of  the  Constitution  is  a history  of  the  growth  of  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States  through  the  process  of  interpretation  and 
adaptation  by  leading  American  statesmen.  That  the  extent  and  impor- 
tance of  judicial  interpretation  in  the  development  of  the  Constitution 
are  not  undervalued  by  the  author  is  clearly  seen  in  chapter  vi.,  in  which 
he  considers  the  constitutional  views  of  John  Marshall.  But  this  book 
does  not  deal  with  the  “finely  elaborated  doctrines  of  the  courts”;  its 
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chief  purpose  is  to  trace  the  progress  of  the  Constitution  through  the 
ideas  of  men  who  have  been  active  in  the  political  life  of  the  nation. 

“ In  every  generation  of  our  national  life  ”,  says  Professor  Elliott, 

“ there  have  been  men  who  typified  the  thought  and  feeling  of  the  time. 
Some  of  them  have  been  creators  of  the  ideas  associated  with  their 
names;  others  have  been  merely  the  embodiment  of  general  doctrines 
which  seemed  to  be  floating  in  the  air,  while  still  others  have  given 
expression  to  the  reactionary  tendencies  of  their  day;  but  in  all  of  them 
and  through  all  of  them  we  may  trace  the  progress  of  the  Constitution. 
They  typify  the  views  of  successive  generations  upon  the  great  consti- 
tutional questions,  and  by  their  lives  we  can  measure  the  stages  of 
advance,  now  slow,  now  fast,  as  the  forces  at  play  are  halting  or  quick; 
as  peace  or  war,  economic  welfare  or  crisis,  social  rest  or  unrest,  holds 
the  reins  of  the  car  of  progress.” 

The  first  chapter  of  Professor  Elliott’s  book,  which  deals  with  the 
ideas  of  the  “ Fathers  ” — that  is,  of  the  men  who  framed  the  written 
Constitution — is  characterized  as  Inception  through  Compromise.  Then 
follow  eleven  chapters  each  of  which  is  devoted  to  the  political  and  con- 
stitutional views  of  some  commanding  figure  who  typifies  the  thought 
and  feeling  of  his  time.  Moreover,  the  author  has  characterized  the 
contents  of  each  chapter  with  happy  phrases  in  the  titles.  Indeed,  the 
scope  and  contents  of  the  eleven  chapters  are  best  described  by  the 
chapter-titles,  which  read  as  follows : Alexander  Hamilton : Growth 
through  Administrative  Organization;  James  Wilson:  Growth  through 
Speculative  Forecast;  Thomas  Jefferson:  Growth  through  Acquiescence; 
James  Madison:  Growth  through  Formulation;  John  Marshall-:  Growth 
through  Legal  Interpretation;  Andrew  Jackson:  Growth  through  Demo- 
cratization; Daniel  Webster:  Growth  through  Rising  National  Senti- 
ment; John  C.  Calhoun:  Retardation  through  Sectional  Influence; 
Abraham  Lincoln:  Growth  through  Civil  War;  Thaddeus  Stevens: 
Growth  through  Reconstruction ; and  Theodore  Roosevelt : Growth 
through  Expansion.  The  appendix,  which  covers  one  hundred  and  six 
pages,  contains  documents  illustrative  of  the  theories  concerning  which 
there  has  been  the  greatest  difference  of  individual  opinion. 

Notwithstanding  the  evident  temptations  to  overstatement,  the  treat- 
ment throughout  the  volume  is  sane  and  logical.  Every  chapter  shows 
careful  study  and  analysis.  The  style  is  readable  and  the  format  pleas- 
ing. The  book  should  attract  the  general  reader  who  is  interested  in 
American  history  and  politics.  It  may  be  found  useful  in  our  colleges 
and  universities  as  an  introduction  to  American  political  theory. 

Benjamin  F.  Siiambaugii. 

John  Chambers.  By  John  Carl  Parish.  [Iowa  Biographical  Scries, 
edited  by  Benjamin  F.  Shambaugh.]  (Iowa  City,  State  Historical  So- 
ciety of  Iowa,  1909,  pp.  XV,  279.)  John  Chambers  was  the  second  of 
the  three  governors  of  Iowa  Territory.  Born  in  New  Jersey,  trained 
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in  Kentucky,  and  a political  factor  in  Iowa,  his  life  is  a good  example 
of  the  westward  trend  of  his  times. 

It  is  a relief  to  read  a biography  so  free  from  superlatives  as  is  this 
one.  The  author  makes  no  claim  that  his  subject  was  peerless.  He 
tells  in  a simple  way  the  main  facts  in  regard  to  the  life,  largely  political, 
of  John  Chambers.  The  topics  treated  have  a frontier  character.  Typ- 
ical are  the  relief  laws  passed  by  the  Kentucky  legislature,  the  unsatis- 
factory trial  of  Isaac  B.  Desha,  the  doings  during  the  Log  Cabin  Cam- 
paign, the  treaties  with  the  Iowa  Indians,  and  the  boundary  disputes. 

The  author  has  done  his  work  well,  yet  the  number  of  scholars  who 
will  be  interested  in  the  book  will  not  be  great.  This  is  true  because 
John  Chambers  was  the  leader  in  few  events  of  national  importance  and 
those  few  are  more  fully  described  elsewhere.  Intelligent  readers  in 
Iowa  and  Kentucky  will  be  interested,  and  libraries  which  have  an  ex- 
tensive collection  of  historical  biographies  should  purchase  the  volume. 

Pages  205-263  contain  notes  and  references.  The  latter  show  wide 
research  and  cite  the  reader  to  some  rare  printed  and  manuscript  ma- 
terial. In  a few  cases  too  much  attention  is  given  to  trivial  family 
matters.  It  is  questionable  whether  an  insight  into  the  domestic  na- 
ture and  habits  of  Chambers  ” or  a knowledge  of  whether  he  took  any 
of  his  children  to  Iowa  with  him  in  1841  (p.  241)  is  of  real  importance. 
The  use  of  the  abbreviation  ibid.”  would  have  saved  much  reprinting 
of  titles  (pp.  209,  217). 

The  press  work  on  the  volume  is  most  excellently  done.  The  por- 
trait of  John  Chambers  is  unusually  clear. 

History  of  Labor  Legislation  in  Iowa.  By  E.  H.  Downey.  [Iowa 
Economic  History  Series,  edited  by  Benjamin  F.  Shambaugh.]  (Iowa 
City,  State  Historical  Society  of  Iowa,  1910,  pp.  xi,  283.)  This  study 
presents  an  historical  outline  of  labor  legislation  in  Iowa,  and  incident- 
ally of  the  industrial  development  of  the  state  as  well.  Each  chapter 
treats  of  a single  important  subject  of  statutory  regulation — Wages, 
Convict  Labor,  Mine  Labor,  Railway  Labor,  Factory  Laws,  Child  Labor, 
Employers’  Liability,  and  ^Miscellaneous.  In  discussing  these  topics,  Mr. 
Downey  first  describes  industrial  conditions  in  each  particular  field  at 
the  time  attempts  to  improve  it  were  begun  and  narrates  the  events 
leading  up  to  and  accompanying  the  passage  of  the  various  laws  directed 
against  existing  evils.  Next  he  summarizes  the  measures  actually 
adopted  and  tells  how  they  worked  in  practice  and  what  amendments 
suggested  by  their  operation  were  made  from  time  to  time.  Finally  he 
analyzes  the  legislation  now  in  force,  points  out  its  gaps  and  deficiencies, 
and  calls  attention  to  certain  needs  for  additional  regulation  that  are 
as  yet  unsatisfied.  The  last  chapter  gives  an  account  of  the  establish- 
ment and  activities  of  the  Iowa  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics.  Finally, 
there  is  an  appendix  that  contains  a review  of  the  labor  laws  passed 
by  the  legislature  of  1909,  which  held  its  sessions  after  the  completion 
of  the  main  portion  of  the  History. 
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The  author’s  treatment  of  his  subject-matter  is  logical  and  well  bal- 
anced. Instead  of  encumbering  his  pages  with  minute  and  exhaustive 
abstracts  of  the  various  statutes  considered,  he  wisely  contents  himself 
with  comparatively  brief  statements  of  the  objects  intended  to  be 
effected  by  them,  and  of  the  methods  employed  for  the  purpose,  leaving 
the  reader  to  consult  for  details  the  published  laws  as  cited  in  the  notes. 
In  this  manner  he  has  rendered  his  narrative  comprehensible  and  read- 
able— qualities  that  are  not  always  found  in  a work  of  this  character. 

It  is  unnecessary  at  this  day  to  point  out  the  value  of  these  state 
legislative  histories.  They  are  similar,  in  their  scope  and  uses,  to  the 
laboratory  manuals  of  physical  scientists.  The  present  work  is  a very 
satisfactory  specimen  of  its  class.  By  rendering  accessible  the  experi- 
ence of  Iowa  in  grappling  with  industrial  problems  that  are  in  a general 
way  common  to  all  of  the  states,  Mr.  Downey’s  book  should  gain  a warm 
welcome  from  all  students  of  economic  and  sociological  developments  in 
America. 

J.  Wallace  Bryan. 

History  of  the  Great  American  Fortunes.  By  Gustavus  Myers.  Vol- 
ume III.  Great  Fortunes  from  Railroads.  (Chicago,  Charles  H.  Kerr 
and  Company,  1910,  pp.  413.)  In  the  first  volume  of  this  series  the 
great  land  fortunes  were  considered;  the  present  volume  continues  the 
history,  begun  in  the  second,  of  the  fortunes  amassed  by  railroad  mag- 
nates. The  references  to  official  state  documents  amply  justify  the  au- 
thor’s claim  to  “ many  earnest  years  of  original  research  ”.  Credit  must 
certainly  be  given  him  for  unearthing  much  valuable  material.  Yet 
his  work  will  have  to  be  done  over  again  by  a writer  of  equal  industry 
and  courage  but  with  higher  regard  for  authenticated  fact  and  with 
more  dispassionate  style,  whose  work  will  appeal  more  strongly  to 
scholars  of  every  stamp  as  well  as  to  the  “ academician,  strong  in  the 
audacity  of  his  soporific  mediocrity  ”,  whose  criticism  Mr.  Myers  specif- 
ically deprecates.  The  treatment  of  the  land  frauds  in  the  newly  ac- 
quired territory  after  the  Mexican  War  is  commendable;  the  index,  too, 
covering  the  three  volumes,  is  helpful.  But,  on  the  whole,  the  volume 
is  inferior  even  to  its  two  predecessors.  There  is  the  same  thesis  that 
“ no  honest  fortune  ” has  been  discovered,  more  Socialistic  rant,  more 
unsupported  statements,  more  glaring  instances  of  lack  of  scholarship; 
nor  is  there  the  connected  study  that  might  be  expected  from  one  who 
has  covered  so  much  original  material,  but  rather  a string  of  disjointed 
incidents.  Much  of  the  text  is  superficial,  as,  for  example,  the  treatment 
of  the  Cleveland  bond  issue  of  1895,  the  insurance  investigations  of 
1905,  and  the  organization  of  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation;  the 
account  of  the  panic  of  1907  is  taken  entirely  from  a heated  partizan 
speech  in  Congress,  while  ‘‘  a story  ” that  “ was  current  ” is  made  use  of 
to  explain  the  absorption  of  the  Tennessee  Coal  and  Iron  Company  by 
the  steel  trust.  Lastly,  the  attempt  to  prove  that  the  Hill  fortune  has 
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been  corruptly  accumulated  rests  entirely  upon  unproved  assumptions 
and  defamatory  allegations.  It  is  such  weaknesses  as  these  that  in- 
validate the  book  and  render  it  unsound  as  history. 

Emerson  David  Fite. 

The  Indian  and  his  Problem.  By.  Francis  E.  Leupp.  (New  York, 
Charles  Scribner’s  Sons,  1910,  pp.  xiv,  369.)  Mr.  Leupp  has  produced 
an  interesting  study  of  the  Indian  and  a trustworthy  exposition  of  his 
problem.  For  the  serious  student  the  first  half  of  the  book  is  of  value 
and  much  more  important  than  the  second,  which  is  general  in  character. 

The  keynote  to  the  book  and  to  the  problem  of  to-day  is  how  to 
make  of  the  Indian  a self-supporting,  honest  citizen,  able  to  stand  on  his 
own  feet.  Indians  are  no  longer  treated  en  masse  but  individually.  The 
Dawes  Severalty  Law  (1887)  and  the  Burke  Act  (1906)  illustrate  the 
diflerence  between  the  old  idea  and  the  new.  According  to  the  former 
an  Indian,  on  taking  up  land,  received  a patent-in-trust  and  became  a 
citizen,  while  under  the  latter  provision  citizenship  is  postponed  until 
the  patent-in-fee  is  issued,  and  that  is  not  done  until  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  has  reason  to  believe  that  the  applicant  is  qualified  for  the 
new  duties  and  will  make  good  use  of  his  land. 

The  educational  policy  has  also  undergone  some  changes.  As  against 
the  idea  of  taking  the  Indian  child  from  the  reservation,  implanting 
within  him  a hatred  for  things  Indian,  teaching  him  a white  man’s  occu- 
pation or  profession  and  finally  losing  him  among  the  white  people,  the 
present  policy  believes  in  keeping  him  on  the  reservation  and  training 
him  in  some  occupation  which  he  can  use  in  making  a living. 

Friends  of  the  Indian  appreciate  the  good  that  Mr.  Leupp  has  done; 
but  they  must  differ  with  him  on  many  points.  One  meets  “ my  pro- 
gramme ” and  “ my  plan  ” so  often  that  the  impression  is  left  that  Mr. 
Leupp  is  the  originator  of  the  ideas  which  he  put  in  practice.  Some  of 
them  were  advocated  by  other  men  before  he  came  into  office,  especially 
the  school  policy.  In  one  place  he  says  that  government  schools  accom- 
plish far  less  than  mission  schools,  “ as  proportioned  to  outlay  ”.  One 
would  like  to  know  what  standard  and  what  mission  schools  he  has  in 
mind.  This  serious  and  sweeping  charge  is  supported  not  by  facts  but 
by  mere  opinions  which  are  far  from  convincing.  When  he  comes  to 
the  question  of  Indian  treaties  he  takes  a view  which  is,  to  say  the  least, 
interesting.  Mr.  Leupp  denies  that  treaties  were  ever  broken  and  goes 
on  to  explain  that  most  of  the  sins  of  the  Government  in  this  respect 
went  to  no  greater  depth  than  its  omission  to  volunteer  to  the  Indians 
suggestions  which  it  would  never  have  thought  of  volunteering  in  a sim- 
ilar transaction  with  people  of  any  other  race  ”.  His  attitude  seems  to 
be  that  the  object  to  be  kept  in  view  is  the  good  of  the  Indian  and  the 
keeping  of  a promise  is  of  minor  importance. 
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My  Friend  the  Indian.  By  James  McLaughlin,  United  States  In- 
dian Inspector.  (Boston  and  New  York,  Houghton  Mifflin  Company, 
1910,  pp.  xiii,  417.)  In  this  book  Mr.  McLaughlin,  Indian  agent  and 
inspector  since  1871,  gives  the  inside  workings  of  an  agency,  portrays 
Indian  character,  and  throws  light  on  the  Indian  policy  of  the  past  and 
present.  Sitting  Bull,  Chief  Gall,  Crazy  Horse,  Chief  Joseph,  and  other 
well-known  red  men  Mr.  McLaughlin  has  met  and  talked  with  and  he 
is  therefore  unusually  well  qualified  to  present  the  Indian’s  side  of  the 
case.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  his  chapters  on  Custer’s  Last  Fight 
and  other  Indian  campaigns  are  of  importance. 

The  other  great  value  of  the  book  lies  in  that  it  gives  the  agent’s 
point  of  view  of  the  Indian  question ; for  the  author  does  not  always 
see  or  appreciate  the  other  side.  His  mind  unconsciously  refuses  to 
admit  that  anyone  not  officially  connected  with  the  service  knows  or 
has  a right  to  speak  of  the  Indian.  Having  no  conception  of  the  scien- 
tists’ methods  of  investigation  he  ridicules  these  men  by  referring  to 
them  as  “ the  learned  gentlemen  who  have  provided  the  Indian  with  a 
system  of  theology  and  rich  mythology  ” which  he  did  not  have  before. 
The  historian  is  slurred  at  in  a somewhat  similar  way. 

His  enthusiasm  and  confidence  lead  him  to  make  sweeping  state- 
ments difficult  to  explain  and  still  harder  to  prove.  “ I believe  the  In- 
dian was  a man  before  outrage  and  oppression  made  him  a savage.” 
Virtues  which  apply  to  one  or  two  tribes  are  stretched  to  cover  all  In- 
dians : the  Indians  “ hold  nothing  more  sacred  than  the  purity  of  a 
maiden”.  The  Indian’s  virtues  are  judged  by  the  white  man’s  standard, 
his  vices  by  the  Indian’s,  which  is  almost  the  same  as  saying  that  he  has 
no  vices.  The  book  is  an  important  one  but  its  conclusions  must  be 
compared  with  other  studies  and  other  opinions  before  they  can  be; 
accepted. 

F.  A.  Colder. 

Autos  de  Fe  de  la  Inqtiisicion  de  Mexico  con  Extractos  de  sits  Causas, 
1646-1648.  [Documentos  Ineditos  6 muy  Raros  para  la  Historia  de 
Mexico,  publicados  por  Genaro  Garcia.  Tomo  XXVHL]  (Mexico, 
Bouret,  1910,  pp.  275.)  The  present  is  the  twenty-eighth  volume  of  a 
very  useful  series  of  Documents  relating  to  the  History  of  Mexico. 
Like  its  predecessors  it  is  well  printed,  contains  facsimiles  of  the  title- 
pages  of  the  rare  early  books  whence  its  material  is  derived,  and  has 
the  merit  to  the  student  of  being  inexpensive.  It  records  in  all  about 
one  hundred  cases  finally  dealt  with  by  the  Inquisition  of  Mexico  during 
the  years  1646-1648.  Of  these,  thirteen  were  offenses  against  the 
Church  or  morality — exercising  priestly  functions  without  having  taken 
orders,  etc.  One  culprit,  Alejo  de  Castro,  was  a follower  of  the  sect  of 
the  “ accursed  Mahomet  ”,  and  another — a free  mulatto  woman — had 
“ made  a pact  with  the  Devil  ”. 

The  overwhelming  majority  of  cases — eighty-four  in  number — were 
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those  of  Jews,  variously  called  new  Christians,  Judaizers,  observers  of 
the  laws  of  Moses.  This  comparatively  large  number  of  Jews  gives 
the  key  to  the  activities  of  the  Inquisition  not  only  in  Mexico  but  in  the 
other  states  of  the  American  continent  in  which  the  “ Holy  Office 
flourished. 

A body  of  material  is  gradually  being  made  available  for  the  history 
of  the  Inquisition  in  Mexico  and  light  is  being  shed  on  the  considerable 
part  played  by  the  Jewish  exiles  from  Spain  and  Portugal  in  the  devel- 
opment of  Spanish  America.  Some  of  the  accused  Jews  were  even  the 
children  of  these  exiles  and  were  natives  of  Peru  and  other  American 
countries.  The  intimate  relation  between  Mexico  and  the  Philippines 
at  an  early  period  is  apparent  from  the  evidence  given  in  these  trials, 

Cyrus  Adler. 
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Landmarks  of  British  History.  By  Lucy  Dale.  (London  and  New 
York,  Longmans,  Green,  and  Company,  1910,  pp.  x,  256.)  The  story  of 
the  development  of  the  British  Empire  could  hardly  be  better  set  forth 
for  young  readers.  Few  books  so  consistently  compel  the  reader  to 
understand  the  facts  of  history;  fewer  still  give  such  a unifying  im- 
pression of  connected  and  inevitable  progress.  With  rare  common- 
sense,  changes  in  British  history  are  traced  to  fundamental  forces,  the 
pressure  of  common  human  needs  and  desires,  the  clash  of  strong  per- 
sonalities, the  drive  of  human  aspirations.  Throughout,  economic 
forces,  expressed  in  non-technical  terms — the  division  of  labor,  the 
shifting  of  industries  with  the  discovery  of  new  producing  areas  and 
new  markets,  the  improvement  in  standards  of  living — are  made  the 
key  to  political  and  social  progress. 

The  style  is  easy,  familiar,  natural.  It  is  marked  by  felicities  of  ex- 
pression and  happy  generalizations,  provocative  of  thought.  ‘‘  The 
Tudors  had  a gift  for  knowing  when  to  stop.”  “The  Puritan  soldiers 
were  a particularly  tiresome  kind.”  “ It  is  no  use  making  laws  when 
the  facts  are  against  you.”  Nelson’s  plan  of  aggressive  defense  was 
“ like  locking  up  the  burglar  instead  of  locking  up  your  house  ”.  Such- 
expressions  are  mordant.  They  illuminate  history. 

Errors  of  fact  are  rare.  It  was  not  Saint  Augustine  who  preached 
to  Ethelbert  (p.  23).  Cadiz  harbor  was  not  “destroyed”  by  Eliza- 
beth’s fleet  (p.  134).  Richard  III.  “seems  to  have  spent  nearly  the 
whole  of  his  two  years’  reign  in  murdering  people”  (p.  112)  sounds  like 
Dickens. 

The  chief  fault  of  the  book  is  its  lack  of  emphasis.  “ Landmarks  ” 
should  stand  out  in  the  landscape,  and  the  great  crises  in  British  political 
history,  such  as  Magna  Charta  and  the  Revolution  of  1688,  should  re- 
ceive fuller  treatment.  The  total  effect  would  be  less  hazy  if  there  were 
paragraph-headings,  or  at  least  subdivisions  within  the  chapters,  and 
succinct  summaries.  Still  more  unfortunate  is  the  lack  of  an  index. 

Albert  Perry  Walker. 
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AMERICAN  HISTORICAL  ASSOCIATION 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  American  Historical  Association  for  1910 
will  be  held  in  Indianapolis,  December  28-31.  The  headquarters  will 
be  at  the  Claypool  Hotel,  and  nearly  all  the  sessions  will  be  held  there 
or  in  the  immediate  vicinity.  Successive  periods  on  the  morning  of 
Wednesday,  December  28,  have  been  set  apart  for  meetings  of  com- 
mittees and  of  the  Council;  the  presidential  address  by  Professor  Fred- 
erick J.  Turner  of  Harvard  University  will  be  delivered  on  the  evening 
of  the  same  day.  In  recognition  of  the  semi-centennial  of  Secession, 
two  sessions  will  be  devoted  to  the  United  States  in  i860,  one  group  of 
papers  dealing  with  the  South  and  one  with  the  North.  There  will  also> 
be  one  or  two  general  sessions  on  European  history.  The  conferences- 
of  workers  in  special  fields  which  have  been  a prominent  feature  of  the 
programme  in  recent  years  will  be  continued  with  some  changes.  The 
conferences  of  archivists  and  of  state  historical  societies,  and  those  on. 
ancient,  medieval,  and  modern  European  history,  respectively,  will  be- 
held as  last  year.  Two  additional  conferences  have  been  planned,  one 
on  diplomatic  history  and  South  American  relations,  and  one  for  teach- 
ers of  history  in  teachers’  colleges  and  normal  schools.  Arrangements 
have  also  been  made  for  the  meeting  in  Indianapolis  during  the  same 
week  of  three  important  sectional  societies,  the  Mississippi  Valley  His- 
torical Association,  the  Ohio  Valley  Historical  Society,  and  the  North 
Central  History  Teachers’  Association. 

The  Pacific  Coast  Branch  of  the  American  Historical  Association 
will  hold  its  next  meeting  on  November  18  and  19,  at  the  University  of 
California. 

The  illness  and  death  of  Professor  Garrison  have  delayed  the  print- 
ing of  volume  II.  of  the  Annual  Report  for  1908  (Texan  Diplomatic 
Correspondence,  II.),  but  it  may  be  expected  in  the  winter,  volume  L 
having  been  distributed  in  September.  The  Annual  Report  for  1909,  one 
volume,  is  ready  for  the  printer. 

The  International  Congress  of  Archivists  and  Librarians,  in  the 
organization  of  which  the  American  Historical  Association  participated 
through  its  Public  Archives  Commission,  was  held  in  Brussels,  August 
29-31.  The  Association  was  represented  in  the  section  of  archivists  by 
four  delegates:  Messrs.  Gaillard  Hunt,  A.  J.  Van  Laer,  Dunbar  Row- 
land, and  W.  G.  Leland,  Mr.  Hunt  being  also  the  official  delegate  of  the 
United  States  government.  Papers  were  read  by  Mr.  Hunt  on  the 
principles  which  should  govern  the  transfer  of  records  from  govern- 
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mental  departments  to  the  archive  depot,  having  especial  reference  to 
the  transfer  of  such  material  to  the  Division  of  Manuscripts  in  the 
Library  of  Congress;  and  by  Mr.  Leland  on  the  work  of  the  Public 
Archives  Commission  of  the  American  Historical  Association.  Papers 
were  also  presented  by  ]\Ir.  Henry  E.  Woods,  Public  Record  Com- 
missioner of  Massachusetts,  on  the  measures  taken  in  that  state  to 
ensure  the  preservation  of  local  records,  and  by  Mr.  Dunbar  Rowland, 
on  the  centralization  of  national  archives.  A full  report  of  the  congress, 
with  especial  reference  to  the  points  brought  out  in  the  discussion  that 
are  of  interest  to  American  archivists,  will  be  presented  by  Mr.  Van 
Laer  at  the  Conference  of  Archivists  to  be  held  in  December  in  con- 
nection with  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Association. 

In  the  series  Original  Narratives  of  Early  American  History  the 
volume  of  Narratives  of  Early  Maryland,  edited  by  Mr.  Clayton  C.  Hall, 
is  published  by  Messrs.  Charles  Scribner’s  Sons  early  in  October. 

PERSONAL 

Professor  Goldwin  Smith  died  at  Toronto  on  June  7,  at  the  age  of 
eighty-six,  having  retained  to  the  last,  almost  unimpaired,  the  extra- 
ordinary vigor  of  mind  and  the  literary  gifts  which  had  so  long  made 
him  a figure  of  commanding  influence  in  both  Canada  and  the  United 
States.  Born  in  1823,  and  educated  at  Oxford,  he  was  regius  professor 
of  modern  history  at  that  University  from  1858  to  1866.  Resigning  on 
account  of  his  father’s  condition  of  health,  he  came  to  the  United 
States  in  1868  and  taught  for  two  or  three  years  at  Cornell  University, 
with  which  he  long  maintained  a connection.  Living  in  Toronto  from 
1871  to  the  end  of  his  life,  he  wrote  extensively  on  historical  and  polit- 
ical themes,  always  expressing  himself  with  perfect  independence,  with 
great  incisiveness,  and  in  a style  seldom  surpassed  in  clearness  and  force. 
His  chief  historical  works  were.  Three  English  Statesmen  (1867),  A 
Brief  History  of  the  United  States  (1893),  The  United  Kingdom 
(1899),  and  Irish  History  and  the  Irish  Question  (1905).  But  so  wide 
was  his  range,  so  varied  and  keen  his  intellectual  interests,  so  clear  and 
forcible  the  workings  of  his  mind,  that  he  will  have  a high  place  in  the 
records  of  this  generation  not  solely  as  an  historian  but  as  an  essayist, 
a publicist,  and  a university  reformer.  He  was  president  of  the  Amer- 
ican Historical  Association  in  1904-1905. 

Leopold  Delisle,  general  administrator  of  the  Bibliotheque  Nationale 
from  1874  to  1905,  died  at  Chantilly  July  22,  aged  eighty-three.  He  had 
been  connected  with  that  library  for  more  than  fifty  years,  and  had  been 
since  1857  a member  of  the  Academy  of  Inscription  and  Belles  Lettres. 
Unsurpassed  as  a student  of  manuscripts,  he  contributed  to  historical  and 
philological  science  several  hundred  articles  and  several  books,  mostly 
bearing  on  the  medieval  history  of  France,  the  books  being  chiefly 
documentary  volumes  or  catalogues  of  manuscripts. 
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The  death  of  Henry  Harrisse,  May  13,  at  the  age  of  about  eighty,  is 
reported  from  Paris,  where  he  had  lived  for  many  years,  occupied  with 
studies  in  the  history  of  the  discovery  and  the  early  exploration  of 
America.  The  name  of  his  publications  in  this  period  is  legion,  and 
they  have  been  of  exceptional  influence.  The  most  important  of  them 
were,  aside  from  those  strictly  bibliographical  in  character,  his  Chris- 
tophe  Colomh  (1884-1885),  his  Discovery  of  North  America  (1892),  and 
his  John  and  Sebastian  Cabot  (1896).  His  fame  was  deserved  by  exact- 
ness of  scholarship  and  unusual  range  in  the  search  for  materials,  but 
was  perhaps  heightened  by  controversies  to  which  his  outspokenness  and 
pungency  of  expression  gave  frequent  rise,  and  in  which  he  took  evi- 
dent delight. 

John  Austin  Stevens,  who  died  on  June  16,  aged  eighty-three,  was 
the  editor  of  the  Colonial  Records  of  the  New  York  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, and  the  author  of  books  on  the  Burgoyne  campaign,  on  the  expe- 
dition of  Lafayette  against  Arnold,  and  on  the  French  in  Rhode  Island, 
but  is  chiefly  deserving  of  commemoration  in  this  journal  as  the  founder 
and  for  many  years  the  editor  of  the  Magazine  of  American  History, 
which,  established  in  1876,  was  throughout  the  period  of  his  editorship 
a worthy  representative  of  American  historical  studies,  especially  in 
respect  to  the  period  of  the  Revolution. 

Professor  George  P.  Garrison  of  the  University  of  Texas  died  in 
Austin  on  July  3,  at  the  age  of  fifty-six.  After  studying  at  the  uni- 
versities of  Edinburgh  and  Chicago,  he  began  in  1888  at  the  University 
of  Texas  a period  of  teaching  and  of  editorial  work  in  connection  with 
the  Texas  State  Historical  Association  of  which  it  is  not  too  much  to 
say  that  he  exerted  more  influence  than  all  preceding  students  had  ever 
exerted  for  the  advancement  and  improvement  of  studies  respecting  the 
history  of  that  state.  This  was  done  through  his  university  teaching, 
through  the  editing  of  the  Quarterly  of  the  association  named,  through 
guidance  of  its  general  activities,  through  his  book  on  Texas  in  the 
American  Commonwealth  series  (1903),  through  his  volume  entitled 
Westward  Extension,  in  Professor  Hart’s  series  (1906),  and  through 
the  editing  of  the  Diplomatic  Correspondence  of  the  Republic  of  Texas, 
published  by  the  American  Historical  Association,  of  which  he  had 
partly  seen  a second  and  concluding  volume  through  the  press  at  the 
•time  of  his  decease.  Besides  his  usefulness  to  history,  he  will  be  remem- 
bered as  a man  of  exceptionally  solid  and  winning  character. 

Miss  Gertrude  Selwyn  Kimball  of  Providence  died  in  that  city  on 
June  20.  She  was  the  editor  of  a volume  entitled  Pictures  of  Rhode 
Island  in  the  Past  (1899),  of  two  volumes  of*the  Colonial  Correspond- 
ence of  the  Governors  of  Rhode  Island  (1902,  1903),  of  the  Correspond- 
ence of  William  Pitt,  zvhen  Secretary  of  State,  with  Colonial  Governors, 
etc.  (1906),  and  left  nearly  completed  a skilfully  written  history  of 
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Providence.  She  was  a woman  of  remarkable  intelligence,  wit,  and 
social  charm. 

Cyrus  Thomas,  noted  as  an  archaeologist,  died  on  June  26,  aged 
nearly  eighty-five.  He  had  been  connected  with  the  United  States  Bu- 
reau of  Ethnology  as  archaeologist  since  1882,  and  was  the  author  of 
various  works  on  the  Cherokees  and  Shawnees,  on  the  Indians  of  North 
America  in  general,  and  especially  on  Maya  and  Mexican  manuscripts 
and  archaeology. 

Professor  Paul  S.  Reinsch  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin  is  to  be 
the  Theodore  Roosevelt  professor  of  American  history  and  institutions 
in  the  University  of  Berlin  for  the  year  1911-1912.  He  will  lecture  upon 
the  subject  of  the  Expansion  of  the  United  States.  Meanwhile  Pro- 
fessor Ernst  Daenell  will  be  Kaiser  Wilhelm  professor  at  Columbia 
University. 

Professor  Erank  G.  Bates  of  the  University  of  Kansas  has  accepted 
the  position  of  librarian  of  the  Rhode  Island  Historical  Society,  and  is 
also  to  give  courses  in  Brown  University  during  the  coming  year. 

Mr.  J.  Nelson  Norwood  has  been  elected  associate  professor  of 
history  and  political  science  at  Alfred  University,  and  begins  work 
there  this  autumn. 

Assistant  Professor  Robert  M.  McElroy  of  Princeton  University  has 
been  made  professor  of  American  history. 

Professor  William  R.  Manning  of  George  Washington  University 
will  hereafter  be  associate  professor  of  history  in  the  University  of 
Texas. 

Dr.  Edgar  H.  McNeal  of  the  Ohio  State  University  has  leave  of 
absence  for  the  academic  year  1910-1911. 

GENERAL 

The  Berlin  Historical  Society  has  just  brought  out  the  thirty-first 
issue  of  the  Jahresberichte  der  Gcschichtswissenschaft  (Berlin,  Weid- 
mann,  1910,  pp.  259,  483,  427,  300),  being  the  volume  for  1908,  edited 
by  Dr.  Georg  Schuster.  The  portions  of  history  which  have  their  turn 
for  bibliographical  treatment  in  this  volume  are  the  histories  of  Egypt, 
Persia,  Greece,  and  Rome,  Germany  under  the  Carolingians,  the  Ottos 
and  the  Salian  emperors,  and  in  1648-1740  and  1815-1908,  several  Ger- 
man states,  Austria,  Hungary,  Venetia,  Belgium,  the  Netherlands,  Swe- 
den, the  Byzantine  Empire,  the  Crusades,  China,  Japan,  Canada,  medieval 
France,  and  medieval  Denmark  and  Norway.  General  Kulturgeschichte 
and  early  and  medieval  church  history  are  also  dealt  with.  United  States 
history,  together  with  that  of  most  of  the  other  countries  not  named 
above,  remains  over  for  later  volumes. 

A new  treatise  on  historical  method  appears  from  the  house  of  Weid- 
mann  in  Berlin — Gustaf  Wolf’s  Einfilhrung  in  das  Stiidmm  dcr  neueren 
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Geschichte  (1910,  pp.  xxvi,  793).  As  the  title  indicates,  the  author,  in 
view  of  the  special  reference  of  the  older  books  to  the  problems  of 
medieval  research,  aims  to  deal  especially  with  those  pertaining  to  mod- 
ern history.  M.  Paul  Darmstaedter  {Revue  Historique,  July-August), 
while  speaking  in  the  highest  terms  of  the  work,  calls  attention  to  the 
singular  fact  that  practically  no  attention  is  given  to  American  history 
or  American  historical  labor.  After  an  introduction  dealing  mainly 
with  the  modern  development  of  historical  study,  the  author  treats  his 
material  in  two  books  under  the  titles  Die  Tradition  and  Die  Uberreste. 
The  former  has  the  following  subdivisions:  “Die  technischen  Voraus- 
setzungen  fur  die  Entwickelung  der  neuzeitlichen  Geschichtschreibung  ” 
(Postwesen,  Buchdruckerkunst,  Buchhandel,  Bibliothekswesen)  ; “ Ge- 
schichtsschreiber  als  Geschichtsquelle  ” ; “ Das  Zeitungswesen  ” ; “ Die 
Memoiren  ” ; “ Enzyklopedien  ”,  etc.  The  latter  book  is  divided  into 
“ Arten  der  Akten  ” ; “Geschichte  eines  einzelnen  Aktenstuckes  ” (here 
archives  are  dealt  with);  “ Aktenpublikationen  ”.  It  is  evident  that  if 
the  work  is  well  done  this  treatise  will  be  of  great  usefulness. 

In  the  History  Teachers'  Magazine  for  September  the  most  important 
article  is  one  on  the  preparation  of  the  teacher  of  history  in  high  schools, 
by  Mr.  Haven  W.  Edwards,  of  the  high  school  of  Oakland,  California. 

Band  XIII.,  heft  i,  of  the  Qtiellen  und  Forschungen  aus  Italienischen 
Archiven  und  Bibliotheken  of  the  Royal  Prussian  Historical  Institute 
in  Rome  has  been  issued.  The  Jahresbericht  of  the  society  bears  witness 
to  much  activity  and  the  volume  contains  some  solid  studies,  particularly 
that  by  Philip  Hiltebrandt,  “ Die  Romische  Kurie  und  die  Protestanten 
in  der  Pfalz,  in  Schlesien,  Polen  und  Salzburg  ”.  The  Revue  d'Histoire 
Ecclesiastiqiie  gives  in  its  April  issue,  pp.  427-429,  detailed  information 
concerning  the  activities  of  the  various  foreign  schools  of  historical 
research  at  Rome. 

Eather  H.  Holzapfel’s  Manuale  Historiae  Ordinis  Fratrum  Minorum 
(Ereibtirg  i.  B.,  Herder,  1909,  pp.  xxii,  662),  a work  prepared  at  the 
instance  of  the  minister  general  of  the  Eranciscans,  is  recommended  by 
the  highest  scholarly  Eranciscan  authority  as  a standard  general  manual 
of  the  history  of  the  order.  We  have  already  mentioned  (XV.  202) 
the  German  version. 

The  representatives  of  Kulturgcschichte  in  Germany  are  at  present 
suffering  from  an  unusually  acute  attack  of  internal  dissension  as  to  the 
nature  and  scope  of  their  work.  While  W.  Goetz  and  G.  Steinhausen 
have  been  engaging  in  sharp  but  polite  discussion,  both  seem  ready  to 
join  with  Lamprecht’s  older  enemies  in  less  politely  assailing  him  and 
his  “ Leipziger  Institut”;  they  are  ready  to  charge  him  apparently  not 
only  with  views  so  erroneous  as  to  be  dangerous  to  society,  but  with 
serious  pedagogical  delinquencies.  The  views  of  Professor  Goetz  will 
be  found  in  the  Archiv  fiir  Kulturgeschichte,  VI II.  i,  and  a reply  from 
Lamprecht,  with  a rejoinder  by  Goetz,  ibid.,  VIII.  2. 
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Before  the  end  of  the  year  1909  two  new  journals  for  the  study  of 
prehistoric  man  began  publication  simultaneously  in  Germany.  One, 
the  Prdhistonsche  Zeitschrift,  is  the  organ  of  the  Berlin  and  the  German 
societies  for  anthropology,  ethnology,  and  Urgeschichte,  of  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  royal  museums,  etc.  It  is  edited  by  C.  Schuchardt  of 
Berlin,  K.  Schumacher  of  Mainz,  and  H.  Seger  of  Breslau,  and  is  pub- 
lished in  Berlin.  The  other  is  entitled  M annus  (Wurzburg,  Curt  Ka- 
bitzsch),  is  edited  by  Professor  Gustaf  Kossinna  of  Berlin,  and  is  the 
organ  of  him  and  his  followers  of  the  Gesellschaft  fiir  Vorgeschichte. 
It  opens  with  an  able  but  acrimonious  article  by  him  on  the  “ Indo- 
germanic  question  ” considered  from  the  point  of  view  of  archaeology. 
It  appears  that  the  “ Indogermans  ” set  out  from  western  Europe,  that 
all  the  dicta  of  comparative  philologians  upon  the  question  hitherto  have 
been  worthless  (Jiinfdlliges  Kartenhaus) , and  that  the  kleine  Schreier- 
gruppe  der  Nichtethnologcn  are  actuated  either  by  ignorance  or  by 
obstinate  unwillingness  to  learn.  Professor  Oscar  Montelius  follows 
with  an  article  on  the  cross  as  a pre-Christian  emblem,  M.  Devoir  with 
one  on  prehistoric  astronomy  in  western  Europe  and  calculations  of 
the  antiquity  of  certain  monuments  through  reasonings  based  on  the 
precession  of  the  equinoxes. 

The  Mitthciliingcn  dcs  Instituts  fiir  Ocstcrrcichische  Geschichts- 
forscJiung,  band  XXXI.,  heft  2,  is  accompanied  as  Beiblatt  by  no.  3 of 
the  Kunstgeschichtliche  Anzeigen,  devoted  to  reviews  of  important  pub- 
lications of  1909  in  the  field  of  the  history  of  art. 

In  Organismic  Theories  of  the  State  (Columbia  University  Studies 
in  History,  Economics,  and  Public  Law,  vol.  XXXVIII.,  no.  2,  pp.  209) 
Dr.  E.  W.  Croker  considers  in  the  order  of  their  development  those 
interpretations  of  the  state  as  organism  or  as  person  which  have  been 
published  during  the  nineteenth  century. 

Noteworthy  articles  in  periodicals:  C.  G.  Picavet,  Commentateurs  et 
Adversaires  du  Materialisme  Historique  (Revue  de  Synthese  Historique, 
April)  ; G.  Caro,  Zur  Quellenkunde  der  Wirtsehaftsgeschichte  (Deutsche 
Geschichtsblatter,  XI.  5)  ; P.  Lacombe,  IJ Appropriation  Privee  du  Sol 
(Revue  de  Synthese  Historique,  April). 

ANCIENT  HISTORY 

Greek  Archaeology,  by  Professors  Harold  N.  Fowler  and  James  R. 
Wheeler  (New  York,  American  Book  Company,  1909,  pp.  559,  412  fig- 
ures), is  a comprehensive  survey  of  the  whole  subject,  recommended  as 
a standard  general  introduction. 

Mr.  Richard  B.  Seager’s  Excavations  on  the  Island  of  Pseira  (Phila- 
delphia, University  of  Pennsylvania,  1910,  pp.  38,  with  plates  and  a 
folding  map)  describes  the  results  of  excavations  carried  through  upon 
an  island  two  miles  off  the  coast  of  Crete,  on  which  the  ruins  of  a 
Minoan  town  were  discovered. 
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The  Bulletin  of  the  Archaeological  Institute  of  America  for  May 
(I.  3)  announces  the  grant  to  the  institute  of  a firman  for  excavation  in 
Cyrene.  This  undertaking  is  due  to  the  initiative  of  the  late  Professor 
Charles  Eliot  Norton;  fifteen  thousand  dollars  a year  for  three  years  is 
now  provided  for  it,  and  the  work  is  placed  under  the  direction  of  A. 
V.  Armour,  A.  Fairbanks,  and  D.  G.  Hogarth.  This  Bulletin  reprints 
the  presidential  address  delivered  at  the  first  general  meeting  of  the 
institute,  in  December,  1899,  by  its  founder  Professor  Norton. 

In  the  Revue  Arche ologique,  January-February,  1910,  G.  Ferrero  and 
C.  Jullian  present  opposing  views  of  the  date  of  the  annexation  of  Gaul, 
the  former  pronouncing  for  57-56  B.  C.,  and  the  latter  defending  the 
older  date  51-50. 

The  Macmillan  Company  will  issue  this  autumn  The  Influence  of 
Wealth  in  Imperial  Rome,  by  Professor  William  S.  Davis. 

Messrs.  Weidmann  of  Berlin  have  issued  a new  edition  of  Ammianus 
Marcellinus,  by  Professor  Charles  U.  Clark  of  Yale  University,  pre- 
pared under  the  direction  of  the  Prussian  Academy.  The  first  volume 
gives  the  text;  the  second,  which  is  promised  shortly,  will  contain  an 
elaborate  index  and  a full  discussion  of  the  manuscripts. 

Noteworthy  articles  in  periodicals:  W.  Manilius,  Das  stehende  Heer 
der  Assyrerkbnige  und  seine  Organisation  (Zeitschrift  fiir  Assyriologie, 
IV.  I,  2)  ; F.  Delitzsch,  Ashurbanipal  und  die  Assyrische  Kultur  seiner 
Zeit  (Altes  Orient,  XI.  i)  ; Alfred  Loisy,  La  Notion  du  Sacrifice  dans 
VAntiquite  Israelite  (Revue  d’Histoire  et  de  Litterature  Religieuses, 
1910,  i);  G.  W.  Botsford,  Constitution  and  Politics  of  the  Boeotian 
League  (Political  Science  Quarterly,  June)  ; K.  Witte,  Uher  die  Form 
der  Darstellung  in  Livius  Geschichtszverk  (Rheinisches  Museum,  LXV. 
2)  ; J.  Declareuil,  Quelques  Problemes  d’Histoire  des  Institutions 
Municipalcs  au  Temps  de  V Empire  Romain,  VII.  (Nouvelle  Revue  His- 
torique  de  Droit  Franqais  et  Ftranger,  XXXIV.  2)  ; Franz  Cumont,  La 
Propagation  du  Manicheisme  dans  P Empire  Romain  (Revue  d’Histoire 
et  de  Litterature  Religieuses,  1910,  i). 


EARLY  CHURCH  HISTORY 

In  its  Corpus  Scriptorum  Latinorum  the  Vienna  Academy  has  issued 
as  volume  LIV.  (pp.  vi,  708)  the  first  part  of  the  Epistles  of  St.  Jerome, 
clearly  edited  by  Dr.  Isidor  Hilberg  and  including  epistles  1-70.  The 
second  volume,  epp.  70-120,  is  promised  for  next  year.  The  index  and 
prolegomena,  completing  the  work,  will  follow  two  years  later. 

Tom.  XXIX.,  fasc.  i,  2,  of  the  Analecta  Bollandiana  gives  a sum- 
mary (pp.  1-116)  of  “ Le  Legendier  de  Pierre  Calo  ”,  with  an  his- 
torical introduction  and  an  index.  The  introduction  explains  that  the 
legendier  is  the  more  elaborate  of  the  two  sorts  of  medieval  hagiograph- 
ical  collections,  the  other  being  the  martyrology,  and  that  this  latter  (in- 
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tended  particularly  for  use  in  the  liturgical  services)  is  distinguished  by 
invariably  following  the  order  of  the  liturgical  year  instead  of  that  of 
the  calendar,  as  well  as  by  being  briefer.  The  differences  between  the 
two  classes  of  collections,  however,  gradually  diminished  especially 
through  a tendency  to  abridge  the  legendiers.  That  of  Pierre  Calo  seems 
to  belong  to  the  second  quarter  of  the  fourteenth  century;  it  contains 
863  notices  of  saints,  of  very  varying  extent,  only  about  fifteen  of  which 
have  hitherto  been  published. 

Noteworthy  articles  in  periodicals:  J.  Flaniion,  Les  Actes  Apocry- 
phes  de  Pierre  (Revue  d’Histoire  Ecclesiastique,  April)  ; A.  Harnack, 
Das  urspriingliehe  Motiv  der  Abfassung  von  Martyrer-  nnd  Heilungs- 
akten  in  der  Kirclie  (Sitzungsberichte  der  Kgl.  Preuss.  Akad.  der  Wis- 
senschaften,  1910,  6,  7)  ; W.  Thimme,  Griindlinien  der  geistigen  Ent- 
zuickehing  Augustins  (Zeitschrift  fur  Kirchengeschichte,  May). 


MEDIEVAL  HISTORY 

An  interesting  and  as  yet  but  slightly  investigated  subject  is  dealt 
with  in  a recent  issue  (heft  XIII.)  of  Ahhandlungen  snir  mittleren  und 
neueren  Geschichfe  by  ]\I.  Maria  Schalz,  under  the  title  Die  Lehre  von 
der  Historischen  Methode  bei  den  Geschiclitsschreibern  des  Mittelalters, 
VI. — XIII.  I.  (Berlin,  Rothschild,  1909,  pp.  vi,  143).  The  author  claims 
for  the  medieval  historians  much  more  historical  science  (that  is  to  say, 
a closer  accord  with  present-day  tenets)  than  has  usually  been  attributed 
to  them.  There  should  be  considered  in  connection  with  this  a recent 
study  by  B.  Schmeidler  of  Italian  historiography  in  the  twelfth  and 
thirteenth  centuries,  ItalieniscJie  Geschichtsschreiber  des  XII.  und  XIII. 
Jahrhunderts  (Leipzig,  Quelle  and  Meyer,  1909,  pp.  viii,  88)  in  the 
Leipziger  HistoriscJie  Abhandliingen,  XI.  This  author  emphasizes  the 
differences  he  claims  to  find  between  the  Italian  medieval  historians  and 
contemporary  ones  in  other  countries,  ascribing  to  the  former  a desire 
rather  to  amuse  than  to  instruct  and  consequently  a greater  attention 
to  the  personal  side. 

An  interesting  contribution  to  the  intellectual  history  of  the  medieval 
period  is  a Geschichte  der  scholastischen  Methode  by  Dr.  Martin  Grab- 
mann,  of  which  volume  I.,  Die  scholastiche  Methode  von  ihren  ersten 
Anfdngen  in  der  Vdterliteratur  bis  zum  Beginn  des  12.  /.,  has  been  pub- 
lished (Freiburg  i.  B.,  Herder,  1909,  pp.  xiii,  354).  It  is  a defense  of 
scholasticism  from  the  standpoint  of  modern  Catholicism. 

Two  volumes,  by  IMr.  Henry  Osborn  Taylor,  entitled  The  Mediaeval 
Mind,  dealing  with  the  intellectual  and  emotional  phenomena  shown  in 
the  literature,  philosophy,  and  life  of  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  cen- 
turies, will  shortly  be  issued  by  the  Macmillan  Company. 

In  Professor  Walter  Goetz’s  series,  Beitrdge  zur  Kultur geschichte 
des  Mittelalters  und  der  Renaissance,  the  latest  hefts,  6 and  7,  are 
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Geschichtsauffassung  itnd  G eschichtsschreihimg  in  Deutschland  unter 
dem  Einfluss  des  Humanisnius  (Leipzig,  Teubner,  pp.  360),  by  Paul 
Joachimsen,  and  Die  Podestdliteratur  Italiens  im  12.  n.  ly  Jahrhundert 
(pp.  86),  by  Fritz  Hertter.  Shortly  to  appear  is  Die  Bettelorden  und 
das  religiose  V olkslehen  Ober-  und  Mittelitaliens  im  ij.  Jahrhundert, 
by  H.  Hefele. 

Constable  has  published  A Medieval  Garner:  Human  Documents 
from  the  four  Centuries  preceding  the  Reformation,  selected,  translated, 
and  annotated  by  G.  G.  Coulton.  This  editor  is  already  favorably  known 
for  work  of  this  kind,  and  this  volume  will  probably  prove  a useful  addi- 
tion to  the  equipment  of  the  teacher  of  medieval  history.  All  kinds  of 
medieval  writings,  from  six  different  languages,  are  represented  with  the 
object  of  presenting  daily  life. 

An  important  contribution  to  the  history  of  the  Third  Crusade  is 
made  by  Miss  Kate  Norgate  in  the  English  Historical  Review  for  July, 
in  a detailed  examination  of  the  relations  to  one  another  of  the  two 
chief  forms  in  which  students  have  used  the  main  Western  narrative, 
the  Itinerarium  Peregrinorum  and  the  Song  of  Ambrose.  The  study  is 
based  on  unpublished  notes  of  the  late  T.  A.  Archer,  and  the  writer 
through  further  research  reaches  the  conclusion  that  the  documents 
emanate  from  two  close  associates  in  the  crusade,  but  that  the  former 
may  be  regarded  as  the  original  or  main  source. 

The  Archivium  Franciscanum  Historicum,  begun  last  year  by  the 
Franciscans  of  Quaracchi  near  Florence,  has  justified  itself  by  careful 
and  valuable  publication,  and  shows  that  the  new  activity  in  the  order 
is  of  scientific  quality.  P.  Sabatier’s  Collection  d’Etudes  et  de  Docu- 
ments sur  VHistoire  Religieuse  et  Litteraire  du  Moyen  Age  has  of  late 
included  some  important  new  Franciscan  material. 

There  appears  in  the  Fontes  Rerum  Austriacarum,  second  series, 
LXII.  (Vienna,  A.  Holder,  1909),  the  second  volume  of  the  first  series 
of  the  Correspondence  of  Pius  IT,  edited  by  M.  Wolkan  and  comprising 
the  letters  of  Aeneas  Sylvius,  1443-1445.  There  are  118  documents,  57 
being  formerly  unpublished;  they  are  for  the  most  part  official  or  quasi- 
official,  written  in  pursuance  of  the  orders  of  the  emperor  or  his 
chancellor. 

Noteworthy  articles  in  periodicals:  B.  Hilliger,  Schilling  und  Denar 
der  Lex  Salica  (Historische  Vierteljahrschrift,  III.  3)  ; M.  Conrat 
(Cohn),  Arbor  Juris  des  friiheren  Mittelalters  ( Abhandlungen  der  K. 
Preuss.  Akademie  der  Wissenschaften,  Phil. -hist.  Classe,  1909)  ; F.  Lot, 
La  Frontiere  de  la  France  et  de  I’Empire  sur  le  Cours  Infcricur  de 
I’Escaut  du  IX^  an  XI D Siccle  (Bibliotheque  de  I’Lcole  des  Chartes, 
January-April)  ; L.  B.  Diljben,  Secretaries  in  the  Thirteenth  and  Four- 
teenth Centuries  (English  Historical  Review,  July)  ; J.  G.  Hagen,  S.  J., 
Die  Label  von  der  Kometenbulle  (Stimmen  aus  Maria-Laach,  LXXVIIL 
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MODERN  EUROPEAN  HISTORY 

President  Andrew  D.  White  publishes  this  autumn  (Century  Com- 
pany) a volume  entitled  Seven  Great  Statesmen,  dealing  with  the  careers 
of  Sarpi,  Grotius,  Thomasius,  Turgot,  Stein,  Bismarck,  and  Cavour. 

Some  of  the  leaders  in  German  historical  work  have  naturally  been 
drawn  of  late  into  taking  part  in  the  discussion  of  relations  with  Eng- 
land. In  addition  to  E.  Marcks’s  Einheitlichkeit  der  Englischen  Aus- 
landspolitik  seit  1500,  noted  in  the  July  issue  of  this  journal,  Felix 
Salomon  deals,  in  the  Deutsche  Rundschau  for  April,  with  the  English- 
German  relations  since  1870,  and  the  Deutsche  Revue  for  March  con- 
tains an  article  by  Bernhard  Harms  on  the  same  subject. 

Professor  Joseph  MacCaffrey  of  Mayiiooth  Seminary  has  published 
a History  of  the  Catholic  Church  in  the  Nineteenth  Century  (Dublin, 
1909,  2 vols.,  pp.  1061),  the  most  extended  single  treatment  of  the 
period  (1789-1908)  from  the  Roman  Catholic  point  of  view  yet  pub- 
lished. Volume  II.  is  devoted  to  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  America, 
and  Australia. 

The  twelfth  volume  of  The  Cambridge  Modern  History,  treating  the 
events  of  the  last  forty  years,  will  soon  be  published  by  the  Macmillan 
Company. 

The  French  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs  has  now  published  (Paris, 
Gustave  Ficker)  the  first  two  volumes  (see  vol.  XV.,  p.  689)  of  the 
long-expected  official  series  of  documents  entitled  Origines  Diploma- 
tiques  de  la  Guerre,  i8yo-i8yi. 

In  the  Revue  d'Histoire  Moderne  et  Contemporaine  for  May-August, 
P.  Muret  makes  an  effort  to  appraise  and  present,  the  results  of  the  recent 
discussion  between  MM.  Welschinger  and  Reinach  in  the  Journal  des 
Dehats  and  the  Temps  of  some  new  material  for  the  diplomatic  history 
of  the  declaration  of  war  in  1870,  and  for  the  relations  later  in  the  year 
between  Prussia  and  the  South  German  states.  The  conclusions  of  M. 
Muret  on  the  first  point  seem  to  be  unfavorable  to  the  Gramont-Ollivier 
ministry,  while  on  the  second  it  is  asserted  that  Bismarck  was  able  to 
bring  an  unexpected  pressure  on  the  South  German  politicians  in  the 
matter  of  the  completion  of  German  unity  because  of  compromising 
communications  between  them  and  French  officials,  seized  by  the  Prus- 
sians in  October  at  the  Chateau  de  Cergay.  The  new  material  that  has 
called  forth  this  discussion  is  contained  in  the  following  recent  publi- 
cations: Ruckblicke  v.  Freiherr  v.  Mittnacht,  K.  Wiirtt.  Staatsminister 
(Stuttgart,  1909)  ; Riickschau  des  kgl.  Wiirtt.  Generals  d.  Inf.  und 
Kriegsministers  Albert  v.  Suckow  (Tubingen,  1909)  ; A.  v.  Ruville, 
Bayern  und  die  Wiederaufrichtung  des  Deutschen  Reiches  (Berlin, 
1909)  ; G.  Kuntzel,  Bismarck  u.  Bayern  in  der  Zeit  der  Reichsgriindung 
(Frankfurt,  1909).  A German  treatment  of  the  matter,  in  the  form  of 
a review  of  these  publications,  will  be  found  in  the  Historische  Viertel- 
jahrschrift  for  June,  by  Erich  Brandenburg. 
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Noteworthy  articles  in  periodicals;  P.  Richard,  Origincs  et  Deve- 
loppement  de  la  Secr'etaircrie  d’Etat  Apostolique,  iqip-iSBg,  II.  (Revue 
d’Histoire  Ecclesiastique,  July)  ; L.  Febvre,  U Hitmanisme  Chretien,  la 
Renaissance,  et  VEglise  (Revue  de  Synthese  Historique,  April)  ; H.  v. 
V'oltelini,  Die  Naturrechtlichen  Lehren  nnd  die  Reformen  dcs  acht- 
zehnten  Jahrhunderts  (Historische  Zeitschrift,  CV.  i)  ; C.  Varrentrapp, 
Brief e an  Ranke  von  dlteren  und  gleichalterigen  Deutschen  nnd  Fran- 
zosischen  Historikern  (ibid.)  ; F.  C.  Roux,  La  Rnssie  et  la  Politique 
Italienne  de  Napoleon  IIP,  I.  (Revue  Historique,  September-October) . 

GREAT  BRITAIN  AND  IRELAND 

The  Athenaeum  of  August  6 has  an  interesting  brief  article  on  the 
Instruments  of  Manuscript  Researcli,  with  special  reference  to  English 
conditions.  The  writer,  in  speaking  of  the  difficulties  of  the  investigator 
in  English  archives,  confesses  that  English  archivists  differ  from  Con- 
tinental ones  “ in  not  being  enamored  of  the  art  of  cataloguing  ” ; a 
defect  which  is  not  helped  out  by  what  is  delicately  referred  to  as 
“ official  reticence  ” with  regard  to  the  furnishing  to  the  enquirer  of 
such  inventories  as  may  exist. 

The  Bidletin  of  the  New  York  Public  Library  for  June,  July,  and 
August  contains  a list  of  the  works  relating  to  British  genealogy  and 
local  history,  the  August  intallment  extending  to  the  end  of  “ C ” in  the 
alphabetical  order  of  localities. 

Father  Edmund  Hogan,  S.  J.,  has  lately  published  (London,  Williams 
and  Norgate)  a useful  guide  to  Gaelic  place-names;  Onomasticon 
Goedelicnm  Locorum  et  Trihnnm  Hiberniae  et  Scotiae. 

Messrs.  Nisbet  and  Company  will  publish  this  autumn  a small  book 
on  the  Peerage,  by  Mr.  Geoffrey  Ellis,  a work  considering  the  legal  points 
where  necessary,  but  mainly  historical,  discussing  such  matters  as  the 
creation  of  peerages,  the  privileges  and  legislative  action  of  peers,  and 
the  procedure  in  adjudication  of  claims. 

The  St.  Catherine  Press  published  in  July  vol.  I.  of  The  Complete 
Peerage,  being  a revised  and  enlarged  edition  by  the  Hon.  Vicary  Gibbs 
(James  Nesbit  and  Company,  1910,  pp.  544),  embracing  “all  peerage 
creations — English,  Scottish,  and  Irish — extant,  dormant,  and  extinct  ”. 
Among  the  collaborators  are  G.  E.  Cokayne  (Clarenceux  king-at-arms 
and  compiler  of  the  first  edition).  Sir  H.  M.  Lyte,  deputy-keeper  of  the 
public  records,  J.  Horace  Round,  and  other?  of  equal  competence.  The 
work  will  comprise  twelve  volumes  and  will  be  limited  to  1000  sets. 

The  British  Society  of  Franciscan  Studies  has  published,  as  its 
second  volume,  Fratris  Johannis  Pecham  quondam  Archiepiscopi  Can- 
tuariensis  Tractatus  tres  de  Paupertate,  carefully  edited  by  Messrs.  C. 
L.  Kingsford,  A.  G.  Little,  and  F.  Tocco  (Aberdeen,  1910,  pp.  viii,  198). 

The  London  County  Council  has  published  the  first  volume,  1394- 
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1422,  of  the  Court  Rolls  of  Tooting  Beck  Manor,  with  introduction  and 
notes  by  Mr.  G.  L.  Gomme.  To  the  translated  text  succeeds  an  appen- 
dix containing-  earlier  rolls  of  the  same  manor,  possessed  by  King’s 
College,  Cambridge. 

The  Society  of  the  Middle  Temple  has  published  Master  Worsley’s 
(eighteenth-century)  Book  on  the  History  and  Constitution  of  the  Hon- 
ourable Society  of  the  Middle  Temple  (London,  Chiswick  Press),  edited 
by  Mr.  Arthur  R.  Ingpen,  who  has  supplied  an  introduction  of  much 
importance  to  students  of  the  history  of  the  Inns  of  Court.  A similar 
value  attaches  to  the  two  volumes  of  The  Pension-Book  of  Gray’s  Inn, 
1559-1800  (ibid.),  edited  by  R.  J.  Fletcher,  “pensions”  at  Gray’s  Inn 
being  the  stated  meetings  of  the  Masters  of  the  Bench. 

Blackwood’s  Magazine  for  September  describes  a copy,  recently  dis- 
covered in  the  Lambeth  Library,  of  “ An  Humble  Supplication  for 
Toleration”,  addressed  to  King  James  I.  by  his  deprived  ministers.  It 
is  apparently  the  king’s  own  copy,  since  it  contains  private  notes  in  his 
handwriting. 

Among  other  publications  relating  to  Quaker  history  in  England  and 
Wales,  Headley  Brothers  of  London  announce  Extracts  from  the  State 
Papers  relating  to  Friends,  first  series,  1654-1658,  transcribed  by  Char- 
lotte Fell  Smith  (1910,  pp.  100). 

John  IMurray  has  issued  two  volumes  of  letters  of  Gladstone,  edited 
by  D.  C.  Lathbury,  Correspondence  on  Church  and  Religion  of  William 
Ewart  Gladstone  (1910).  This  selection  has  probably  been  suggested  by 
the  fact  that  Mr.  Morley,  for  reasons  explained  in  his  introduction, 
omitted  all  special  consideration  of  Mr.  Gladstone  as  theologian  or 
churchman.  Mr.  Lathbury  was  at  one  time  editor  of  the  Guardian;  he 
fully  shares  the  High  Church  views  of  Gladstone  as  well  as  his  dislike 
of  the  connection  between  church  and  state. 

A life  of  Disraeli  in  three  volumes,  from  official  sources,  will  be 
published  by  the  Macmillan  Company. 

An  interesting  chapter  in  the  development  of  the  modern  English 
press  is  told  in  Reginald  Lucas’s  Lord  Glenesk  and  the  Morning  Post 
(Alston  Rivers,  1910).  Lord  Glenesk  was  the  Algernon  Borthwick  who 
through  fifty  years’  management  brought  the  Morning  Post  to  the  proud 
position  it  occupies;  he  was  one  of  the  chief  founders  of  the  Primrose 
League,  and  in  other  ways  prominent  in  the  Conservative  leadership. 

The  Cambridge  University  press  has  issued  Frederick  William  Mait- 
land: a Biographical  Sketch  by  H.  A.  L.  Fisher.  This  has  been  pre- 
ceded, it  will  be  remembered,  by  a briefer  study  by  A.  L.  Smith;  it  will 
however  be  widely  welcomed,  especially  as  particular  emphasis  is  placed 
on  the  setting-forth  of  a personality  of  unusual  interest  and  attractive- 
ness. Putnams  publish  the  book  in  the  United  States. 

Messrs.  Putnam  announce  a volume  on  Controversial  Issues  in  Scot- 
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t'lsh  History,  by  W.  H.  Gregg;  it  will  be  illustrated  and  provided  with 
more  than  three  hundred  facsimile  reproductions  from  chronicles. 

M.  Rodolphe  C.  Escouflaire’s  La  Dcmagogie  Irlandaise,  igo6-igog, 
is  the  fruit  of  too  short  a period  of  study  and  of  too  partizan  a mind 
(anti-Nationalist)  to  be  regarded  as  of  great  historical  importance. 

British  government  publications:  Calendar  of  Patent  Rolls,  Henry 
VI.,  VI.,  1453-1460. 

Noteworthy  articles  in  periodicals:  W.  Busch,  Englands  Kriege  ini 
Jahre  1513:  Guinegate  nnd  Flodden,  II.  (Historische  Vierteljahrschrift, 
III.  3)  ; H.  L.  Schoolcraft,  England  and  Denmark,  1660-166/  (English 
Historical  Review,  July)  ; E.  Bernhard,  Zur  Psyehologie  des  Englisehen 
Geistes  (Schmoller’s  Jahrbuch,  XXXIV.  i). 

FRANCE 

There  has  just  been  completed,  with  vols.  XI.  and  XII.,  the  publi- 
cation of  the  Abbe  Eeret’s  La  Faeiilte  de  Theologie  de  Paris  et  ses 
Doetenrs  les  phis  Celebres  (Paris,  Picard).  This  work  comes  down  well 
into  the  nineteenth  century ; it  is  one  of  great  industry  and  learning,  and 
throws  much  light  on  the  personal  side  of  the  history  of  Erench  thought. 

The  last  publication  of  M.  Leopold  Delisle  was  a phototypic  edition 
of  the  Rouleau  Mortuaire  du  B.  Vital,  Abbe  de  Savigni  (Paris,  Cham- 
pion), valuable  as  containing  some  two  hundred  specimens  of  hand- 
writing of  the  same  date  (c.  1120). 

In  the  Bibliothequc  des  Ecoles  Frangaises  d'Athenes  et  de  Rome, 
3d  ser.,  fasc.  i (Paris,  Fontemoing,  109,  208  columns),  M.  Jean  Deprez 
has  printed  from  the  Vatican  registers,  in  full  or  in  summary,  the  letters 
of  Innocent  VI.  relating  to  France:  Innoeent  VI.  {1332-1362)  : Lettres 
Closes,  Patentes  et  Curiales  sc  rapportant  a la  Franee. 

The  city  of  Rouen  has  just  finished  the  publication  of  a series  of 
analyses  of  the  Proces-V erbaiix  of  the  deliberations  of  the  municipality 
from  1389  to  the  end  of  1893  (Rouen,  Lecerf  fils).  After  1893  these 
deliberations  appear  in  the  Bulletin  Municipal. 

The  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes  for  May  15  begins  the  publication  of 
new  studies  on  Jeanne  d’Arc,  by  Gabriel  Hanotaux.  There  is  indeed 
no  sign  as  yet  of  any  diminution  of  the  new  scientific  and  popular  in- 
terest in  the  immortal  Maid;  unhappily  a good  deal  that  is  produced 
on  the  subject  only  bears  further  witness,  and  adds  further  force,  to  the 
continued  distorting  of  Erench  historical  science  by  passion  and  preju- 
dice in  regard  to  certain  topics.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  M.  Hanotaux’s 
well-known  science  and  sanity  will  maintain  themselves.  Attention 
might  be  directed  to  the  recent  article  by  Marius  Sepet  in  the  Revue  des 
Questions  Historiques  for  July,  1910,  “Jeanne  d’Arc  et  ses  i)lus  recents 
I listoriens  ”. 
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The  Society  for  the  Religious  History  of  France  has  published  a new 
volume  of  the  French  nunciatures,  Nonciatiires  de  Paul  IV.  (avec  la 
dernicre  Annee  de  Jules  III.  et  Marcel  II.),  tome  I.,  Nonciatiires  de 
Sebastiano  Gualterio  et  de  Ccsare  Brancatio  (mai  1^^4-juillet  155/), 
pt.  I.  (Paris,  \4ctor  Lecoffre,  1909),  edited  by  Father  Ancel,  O.S.B. 

Comte  Baguenault  de  Puchesse  has  published  the  tenth  and  final 
volume  of  the  Lettres  de  Catherine  de  Medicis  (Paris,  Imprimerie  Na- 
tional, 1909,  pp.  XV,  662),  a supplementary  volume  to  the  series  begun 
in  1880,  containing  887  additional  letters. 

Among  the  books  in  preparation  by  Sturgis  and  Walton  Company 
are  Memoirs  of  the  Due  de  Lauzun;  Recollections  of  an  Officer  of  Na- 
poleon’s Army,  by  Captain  E.  Blaize;  Memoirs  relating  to  Fouche, 
Minister  of  Police  under  Napoleon  ; and  Memoirs  relating  to  the  Empress 
Josephine,  by  Georgette  Ducrest. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  ]\I.  Albert  Mathiez,  having  come  to 
dissension  with  Aulard,  was  mainly  instrumental  in  founding  in  1907  a 
new  Societe  des  Etudes  Robespierristes,  and  that  Les  Annales  Revolu- 
tionnaires,  edited  by  M.  Mathiez,  is  the  organ  of  the  society.  A later  dis- 
sension in  the  new  society  has  produced  still  another  journal,  the  Re- 
vue Historique  de  la  Revolution  Francaise,  edited  by  M.  Ch.  Vellay 
(Paris,  9 rue  Saulnier). 

Students  of  the  French  Revolution  who  may  be  harassed  by  the 
niceties  of  the  Revolutionary  Calendar  will  be  interested  in  a note  on  this 
subject  in  La  Revolution  Francaise  for  July,  by  Paul  Marichal,  and 
especially  in  the  tables  accompanying  it.  These  latter  aim  to  meet  any 
difficulty  and  are  based  on  principles  explained  in  the  Bulletin  de 
I’Ecole  des  Chartes,  LXVI.  547.  It  will  be  remembered  that  a Con- 
cordance dcs  Calendriers  Repuhlicain  et  Cregorien,  by  M.  Pierre  Caron, 
was  published  by  the  Societe  d’Histoire  Moderne  in  1905. 

In  the  July  number  of  the  Revue  des  Questions  Historiques  G.  Gau- 
therot  presents  a brief  and  decidedly  anti-Jacobin  estimate  of  the  results 
of  the  recent  publications  of  the  Revolutionary  cahiers  de  doleances.  He 
contends  that  the  fullest  evidence  has  now  been  brought  forward  of 
the  general  untrustworthiness  of  all  classes  of  the  cahiers  because  of 
the  overwhelming  influence,  in  their  production,  of  the  small  party  of 
revolutionary  agitators.  Some  interesting  remarks  on  the  same  sub- 
ject by  Paul  Darmstaedter  will  be  found  in  the  Historische  Zeitschrift, 
CV.  326-329;  while  acknowledging  the  existence  of  drawbacks  to  the 
full  trustworthiness  of  the  cahiers,  he  reaffirms  strongly  their  great 
value.  The  matter  is  probably  dismissed  adequately  in  the  statement 
of  the  reviewer  for  the  Revue  d’Histoirc  Moderne  et  Contemporaine 
(May-June)  that  the  evidence  shows  “ que  I’emploi  qui  a ete  fait  des 
modeles  n’est  nullement  une  copie  servile  et  qu'on  les  a suivis,  non  par 
indifference  ou  complaisance,  mais  parce  qu’on  y trouvait  bien  exprime 
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ce  qu’on  pensait  soi-meme  The  most  careful  recent  French  review  of 
the  publications  of  cahiers  and  similar  material  is  that  by  A.  Vidier  in 
the  Bibliotheqiie  de  VEcole  des  Chart cs,  January-April  (pp.  1 39-1 52), 
descriptive  and  not  controversial. 

The  city  of  Bordeaux  has  just  published  tome  II.  of  the  Inventaire 
Sommaire  of  its  municipal  archives  for  the  Revolutionary  period,  the 
volume  being  edited  by  the  municipal  archivist  M.  Ducaunnes-DuvaL 
There  are  included  the  deliberations  of  the  general  council  of  the  com- 
mune, the  arretes  of  the  municipal  bureau,  and  the  correspondence  of 
the  municipality,  partly  in  analyses  and  partly  in  cxtenso. 

John  Lane,  London,  announces  for  the  autumn  Napoleon  in  Carica- 
ture, i/p^-1821,  by  A.  M.  Broadley,  with  an  introductory  essay  by  J. 
Holland  Rose  on  ‘‘  Pictorial  Satire  as  a Factor  in  Napoleonic  History  ’h 
The  subject  is  not  a new  one,  but  doubtless  the  older  collections  can 
now  be  much  expanded.  There  will  be  two  volumes  and  the  representa- 
tions will  be  both  in  colors  and  in  black  and  white. 

The  French  government  has  begun,  by  the  issue  of  a volume  of 
xxiv  and  867  pages,  extending  from  November  2,  1795,  to  March  20, 
1796,  the  publication  of  a highly  important  and  valuable  series,  Recueil 
des  Actes  du  Directoire  Executif,  edited  by  Professor  A.  Debidour.  The 
proces-verhaiix  of  the  sessions  of  the  Directory  will  be  published  in- 
their  entirety,  the  full  text  of  arretes,  instructions,  and  letters  when 
their  importance  requires  it.  The  material  is  mostly  new  to  historians. 
American  students  will  be  especially  interested  in  the  draft  (pp.  748— 
754)  of  instructions  to  Citizen  Vincent,  16  Ventose  year  IV.,  when  it 
was  intended  to  send  him  as  minister  to  the  United  States;  in  the  de- 
mand for  the  recall  of  Van  Berckel  (p.  755)  ; and  in  the  memoir  to 
General  Perignon  on  the  retrocession  of  Louisiana  to  France,  26  Ven- 
tose year  IV.,  in  which  appear  many  of  the  same  arguments  as  in. 
Talleyrand’s  famous  memoir  of  1797  to  the  Institut  National. 

The  Societe  d’Histoire  Moderne,  aroused  by  the  representations  of 
M.  Frederic  Simon,  has  entered  on  steps  looking  to  the  securing  of 
greater  privileges  in  the  examination  of  the  judicial  archives  and  espe- 
cially those  of  the  “ Cours  d’ Appel  ”,  well  known  to  contain  most  valu- 
able material  and  at  present  apparently  inaccessible  for  work  after  1815. 
It  would  appear  also  that  the  prevailing  conditions  of  conservation  in 
these  archives  leave  much  to  be  desired. 

An  interesting  echo  of  the  past  is  conveyed  to  us  in  the  opuscule 
issued  recently  by  Honore  Champion,  La  Conversion  et  la  Mart  de  M. 
de  Talleyrand;  Recit  de  Pun  des  cinq  Temoins,  le  Baron  de  Barantc,. 
recueilli  par  son  Petit-Fils  Ic  Baron  de  Nervo  (Paris,  1910,  pp.  29). 
This  narrative  was  prepared  by  the  Baron  de  Barante  in  September, 
1908,  and  is  now  published  posthumously.  The  death-bed  repentance  of 
Talleyrand  is  of  course  not  now  revealed  for  the  first  time;  it  is  here 
asserted  to  have  been  received  at  Rome  as  entirely  satisfactory. 
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A useful  Bibliographie  des  Joitrnaitx  Normands  qiii  se  trouvent  d la 
Bibliotheque  Municipale  de  Caen  is  published  by  Gaston  Lavalley,  with 
an  historical  introduction  (Caen,  Delesques,  pp.  106). 

Noteworthy  articles  in  periodicals:  P.  Sagnac,  La  Politique  Coni- 
merciale  de  la  France  avec  rEtrangcr,  id/p-i/jj  (Revue  Historique, 
July-August)  ; F.  Quessette,  La  Fiscalite  Royale  en  Bretagne  de  i68p 
a lyiy  (Annales  de  Bretagne,  April)  ; P.  Bonnefon,  Quelqnes  Inedits  de 
on  sur  Montesquien  (Revue  d’Histoire  Litteraire  de  la  France,  April- 
June)  ; A,  Bourguet,  Le  Due  de  Choiscul  ct  V Alliance  Espagnole : un 
Ultimatum  Franco-Espagnole  an  Portugal,  1/61-1/62  (Revue  d’Histoire 
Diplomatique,  IV.  i);  E.  M.  Sait,  Economic  Aspects  of  the  French 
Revolution  (Political  Science  Quarterly,  June)  ; R.  Baticle,  Le  Plebis- 
cite sur  la  Constitution  de  i/py:  les  Amendements  Administratifs,  Re- 
ligieux,  Economiques  (La  Revolution  Franqaise,  April)  ; P.  Caron,  Les 
Publications  Officieuses  du  Ministcre  de  Vlnterieur  en  i/pg  et  i/P4  (Re- 
vue d’Histoire  Moderne  et  Contemporaine,  May-June)  ; P.  Bordereau, 
Bonaparte  et  la  Route  d’Ancone  (Revue  des  Etudes  Historiques,  July- 
August,  1909)  ; E.  Daudet,  La  Police  Politique  sous  la  Restauration 
(Revue  des  Deux  Mondes,  December,  1909-January,  1910)  ; H,  A.  L. 
Fisher,  The  Beginning  and  the  End  of  the  Second  Empire  (Quarterly 
Review,  July). 

ITALY  AND  SPAIN 

In  connection  with  the  World  Exposition  planned  at  Rome  for  1911 
to  commemorate  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  proclamation  of  the  city 
as  the  capital  of  the  new  Italy,  it  is  proposed  to  organize  at  the  Castle 
of  S.  Angelo  a retrospective  exposition  of  medieval  and  Renaissance 
art  (1200-1600). 

E.  Loescher  and  Company,  Rome,  announce  the  beginning  with  the 
publications  of  1909  of  a Bollettino  Bibliografico  delle  Pubblicazioni 
Italiane  c Straniere  edite  su  Roma,  to  comprise  publications  and  articles 
of  all  kinds.  This  firm  is  also  about  to  issue  t.  I.  of  vol.  II.  of  the 
Bibliografia  Generate  di  Roma,  edited  by  Emilio  Calvi,  the  title  of  this 
issue  being  Bibliografia  di  Roma  net  Cinquecento. 

Pagine  di  Storia  Siciliana  ordinate  e postillate  dal  Professore  Ludo- 
vico Perroni-Grande  con  prefazione  di  G.  A.  Cesareo  (Palermo,  Ant. 
Trimarchi,  1910,  pp.  288)  is  an  interesting  anthology  of  Sicilian  his- 
tory from  the  earliest  times  down  to  the  present,  containing  96  brief 
sketches,  the  greater  number  extracts  from  books  and  reviews,  but  a 
few  especially  written  for  this  publication.  The  book  is  designed  as  a 
popular  educational  work;  the  last  third  relates  to  the  period  of  the 
Risorgimento. 

Professor  Pasquale  Villari’s  new  historical  work  on  Mediaeval  Italy, 
translated  by  his  daughter  Mrs.  Hulton,  will  be  published  this  autumn 
by  Fisher  Unwin. 
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Students  of  the  medieval  Italian  state  will  doubtless  find  much  aid 
in  E.  Mayer’s  Italicnische  Verfassungsgeschichte  von  dcr  Gothcnscit  bis 
^iir  Zunftherrschaft  (Leipzig,  A.  Deschert,  1909,  2 vols.,  pp.  xlviii, 
464;  xi,  598).  The  work  is  brought  to  the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth 
century.  The  author  has  already  published  similar  studies  for  the  same 
period  in  French  and  German  history. 

The  Commission  for  the  History  of  the  University  of  Bologna  has 
undertaken  the  publication  of  a Chartularhim  Studii  Bononiensis,  to 
come  down  to  1500.  Vol.  I.  is  edited  by  L.  Nordi  and  E.  Orioli  (Imola, 
P.  Galeati,  1909,  pp.  xii,  429).  The  documents  published  have  reference 
to  the  conditions  of  study  and  of  life  at  the  university,  and  are  derived 
from  official  records  of  the  municipality  of  Bologna  and  from  monastic 
archives. 

Ch.  Dejob  has  published  separately  (Paris,  Fontemoing,  1910,  pp, 
72)  his  papers  of  1909-1910  in  the  Bulletin  Italicn  on  Lc  Polificicn  d 
Florence  au  XIV^  ct  an  XV^  Siecle. 

Mr.  David  W.  Amram’s  The  Makers  of  Hebrew  Books  in  Italy 
(Philadelphia,  Julius  H.  Greenstone)  is  a handsome  and  scholarly  work, 
treating  with  much  fullness  a very  interesting  portion  of  typographical 
history. 

The  eighteenth-century  conditions  in  northern  Italy  have  had  con- 
siderable new  light  cast  on  them  through  the  work  of  Giuseppe  Prato,, 
and  especially  by  his  latest  publication.  La  Vita  Economica  in  Piemonte 
a mezzo  il  Secolo  XVIII.  (Turin,  1908,  pp.  xxvii,  470).  The  old  view 
of  the  prosperous  conditions  under  Charles  Emanuel  III.  and  the  reality 
of  his  reforms,  is  confirmed  by  this  study. 

A general  review  of  the  literature  of  the  Risorgimento  down  to  1846^ 
by  M.  Georges  Bourgin,  is  printed  in  the  June  number  of  the  Revue  de 
Synthesc  Historique. 

Mr.  H.  Nelson  Gay  has  an  interesting  article  in  the  Nuova  Antologia 
for  June  16  on  “II  Secondo  Esilio  di  Garibaldi  (1849-1854)  ”,  based 
largely  on  materials  hitherto  unpublished. 

A new  life  of  Nino  Bixio  has  been  written  by  Cimbro  Lazzarini  and 
published  hy  the  Libreria  L.  Beltrami  of  Bologna.  It  is  a compilation 
from  published  sources  and  has  neither  literary  style  nor  critical  method 
to  recommend  it.  G.  C.  Abba’s  beautifully  written  La  Vita  di  Bixio, 
published  by  the  Societa  Tipografica  Editrice  Nazionale  two  years  ago, 
renders  the  preparation  of  other  biographies  of  the  “ Second  of  the 
Thousand  ” superfluous,  until  new  documents  become  available — namely 
until  the  publication  of  Bixio’s  collected  correspondence  now  in  prepara- 
tion by  Professors  Ersilio  Michel  of  Leghorn  and  Ugo  Oxilia  of 
Savona.  Bixio’s  papers  were  left  to  the  national  university  library  of 
Genoa  two  years  ago  by  his  son  Camillo,  constituting  an  imi)orlant  and 
hitherto  almost  untouched  source  for  the  Risorgimento  historian. 
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At  Brescia  has  been  begun  recently  the  publication  of  a bi-monthly 
bulletin  of  papers  and  documents  concerning  Brescian  ecclesiastical  his- 
tory, under  the  title  Brescia  Sacra.  The  issues  will  be  of  48  pages  and 
the  yearly  subscription  5 lire.  Notwithstanding  the  title,  secular  his- 
tory it  is  understood  will  not  be  rigidly  excluded. 

The  issues  for  November-December,  1909,  and  January-February, 
1910,  of  the  University  Studies  of  the  University  of  Cincinnati  are  de- 
voted to  the  edition  by  Professor  G.  H.  Allen  of  the  Latin  text  of  the 
municipal  charter  and  laws  of  the  city  of  Cuenqa,  Spain,  under  the  title 
Forum  Conche:  Fuero  de  Cuenca.  The  editor’s  introduction  informs 
us  that  the  fuero  in  question,  dating  from  the  period  1 189-1211,  is  be- 
lieved to  be  the  earliest  of  the  more  important  fueros  of  Castile,  and 
that  it  was  of  much  importance  in  influencing  and  forming  later  grants 
to  other  cities.  The  Latin  version  is  the  original  form,  there  being  also 
a Romance  one.  While  the  publication  of  the  document  was  undertaken 
at  Madrid  as  early  as  1783,  no  serious  work  has  hitherto  been  done.  The 
editor  does  not  attempt  historical  or  explanatory  annotation  but  confines 
himself  to  the  collation  of  the  manuscripts. 

Noteworthy  articles  in  periodicals:  G.  Manacorda,  Vittorio  Emanuele 
II.  e Garibaldi  net  i860  secondo  le  Carte  Trecchi  (Nuova  Antologia, 
June  i);  A.  Luzio,  II  Milione  di  Fucili  e la  Spedizione  dei  Mille  (La 
Lettura,  April)  ; A.  Luzio,  Da  Quarto  a Palermo:  il  Diario  e un  Rap- 
porto  Ufficiale  di  Ippolito  Nievo  (ibid.,  May). 

GERMANY  AND  AUSTRIA 

The  next  “ VTrsammlung  Deutscher  Historiker  ” will  occur  at 
Easter,  1911,  either  at  Hannover,  Hildesheim,  or  Braunschweig. 

The  editors  of  the  Historische  Zeitschrift  announce  the  addition  to 
their  ranks  of  Georg  von  Below  and  Erich  Marcks. 

Band  XXXL,  heft  i,  of  the  Mittheilimgen  des  Instituts  fiir  Oester- 
reichische  Geschichtsforschung  gives  (pp.  183-190)  detailed  information 
of  the  condition  of  the  publishing  undertakings  of  the  following  organi- 
zations: the  Commission  for  the  Modern  History  of  Austria;  the  Ba- 
varian Historical  Commission;  that  of  Baden;  that  for  the  province  of 
Saxony  and  the  duchy  of  Anhalt;  and  the  Allgemeine  Staatenge- 
schichte. 

The  following  new  volumes  of  the  Monumenta  Germaniae  Historica 
have  appeared:  Concilia  Aevi  Karolini,  I.  2,  ed.  Werminghoff;  Oester- 
reichische  Chronik  von  den  pj  Herrschaften,  IL,  ed.  Seemiiller;  Con- 
stitutiones  et  Acta  Publica  Imperatorum  et  Regum,  V.  2,  ed.  Schwalm; 
Diplomata  Re  gum  et  Imperatorum  Germaniae,  IV.  (Conrad  II.) , ed. 
Bresslau;  Scriptores  Rerum  Merovingicarum,  V.  We  may  shortly  ex- 
pect in  the  section  of  Leges  a new  edition  of  the  Lex  Salica,  ed.  Kram- 
mer,  the  Libri  Carolini,  ed.  Bastgen,  completing  the  series  of  Concilia, 
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and  in  the  school  series  new  editions  of  Adam  of  Bremen  and  Otto  of 
Freisingen. 

The  Revue  Historiqiie  for  July-August  contains  a general  review  of 
the  publications  of  1907-1909  in  German  medieval  history,  by  M. 
Vigener. 

The  Hahnsche  Buchhandlung  of  Hannover  and  Leipzig  has  just 
published  a third  revised  edition  of  Grotefend’s  Taschenbuch  der  Zeit- 
rechnung  des  deutschen  Mittelalters  und  der  Neuseit  (1910,  pp.  216). 
The  first  form  of  this  work  was  a Handbuch  of  1872,  expanded  after 
twenty  years  into  three  volumes,  with  the  title  Zeitrechnung  des 
deutschen  Mittelalters  und  der  Neuseit;  the  Taschenbuch  is  a later 
abridgment. 

Duncker  and  Humblot,  Leipzig,  have  just  published  volume  I.  of  a 
second  edition  of  the  late  K.  Th.  v.  Inama-Sternegg’s  Deutsche  Wirt- 
schaftsgeschichte.  It  is  more  than  twenty  years  since  the  appearance 
of  the  first  volume  of  the  first  edition;  the  author  had  completed  the 
revision  just  before  his  death.  The  volume  comes  to  the  end  of  the 
Carolingian  period. 

Upon  the  completion  of  G.  Meyer  von  Knonau’s  Jahrbiicher  des 
deutschen  Reichs  unter  Heinrich  IV.  und  Heinrich  V.,  by  the  publication 
of  the  seventh  volume  (Leipzig,  Duncker  and  Humblot,  1909,  pp.  iii, 
413),  B.  Schmeidler  publishes  in  the  Historische  Vierteljahrschrift  for 
June  some  brief  but  pointed  reflections,  reinforcing  current  criticisms 
as  to  the  utility  of  the  publication  in  its  present  form — criticisms  com- 
plaining of  excessive  extent  and  cost,  due  partly  to  large  citation,  and 
of  unsuccessful  efforts  to  satisfy  the  demand  of  constituencies  having 
differing  needs. 

Professor  Karl  Haupt  of  Heidelberg  edits,  under  the  title  Beitrdge 
zur  Geschichte  der  letzten  Staufer,  a score  of  “ Ungedruckte  Briefe  aus 
der  Sammlung  des  Magisters  Heinrich  v.  Isernis  ” (Leipzig,  Quelle  and 
Meyer,  1910,  pp.  151).  The  letters  are  of  interest  for  the  Kulturge- 
schichte  of  the  thirteenth  century,  as  also  for  the  personality  of  the 
somewhat  elusive  Heinrich.  This  particular  F ormelsammlung  has 
been  already  worked  over  more  than  once  (markedly  in  a Russian  work 
of  1906-1907),  but  the  editor  points  out  some  circumstances  which  ex- 
plain the  utility  of  further  attention  to  it.  Nearly  one-half  of  the  volume 
consists  of  biographical  and  historical  introductions,  and  the  text  is 
copiously  furnished  with  textual  and  historical  notes. 

Some  important  additions  have  recently  been  made  to  our  knowledge 
of  educational  conditions  in  early  modern  Germany.  Among  the  more 
interesting  are  the  Geschichte  des  Breslauer  Schuhvesens  vor  der  Refor- 
mation of  Gustav  Bauch  {Codex^  Diplomaticus  Silesiae,  t.  XXV.,  Bres- 
lau, F.  Hirt,  1909,  pp.  xii,  313),  and  the  first  part  of  Otto  Kammers 
Geschichte  des  Leipziger  Schuhvesens  (Leipzig,  Teubner,  1909,  pp. 
XXV,  634). 
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The  hundredth  volume  of  the  publications  of  the  Verein  fiir  Refor- 
mationsgeschi elite  assumes  the  character  of  a Jiibildiimsschrift,  and 
contains  some  important  critical  reviews  by  W.  Friedensburg  of  the 
progress  during  the  past  twenty-five  years  in  this  field  of  research 
(Leipzig,  R.  Haupt,  1910,  pp.  xi,  348).  O.  Scheel  contributes  an 
exhaustive  study  of  the  early  religious  development  of  Luther. 

Our  knowledge  of  Luther’s  Tischreden,  derived  from  the  publication 
by  W.  Preger,  in  1888,  has  been  considerably  amended  and  added  to  by 
E.  Kroker  in  the  Archiv  fiir  Rcfonnationsgeschichtc  (VII.  i)  on  the 
basis  of  a new  manuscript. 

Professor  J.  W.  Thompson  of  the  University  of  Chicago  has  nearly 
ready  for  printing  by  the  Caxton  Club  a history  of  the  Frankfort  book 
fair  of  the  sixteenth  century. 

The  Prussian  Historical  Institute  at  Rome  has  published  three  more 
volumes  of  nunciatures.  The  first  is  volume  V.-VI.  of  the  first  section, 
ed.  Cardauns,  containing  documents  relating  to  the  legations  of  Ales- 
sandro Farnese  and  Cervini,  the  mission  of  Campeggio,  and  the  nuncia- 
tures of  Morone  and  Poggio  in  Germany,  1 535-1 541  (Berlin,  A.  Bath, 
1909,  pp.  ci,  489,  416).  The  second  is  volume  V.  of  the  third  section, 
ed.  Schellhass,  continuing  the  nunciature  of  Bartolommeo  di  Portia  in 
South  Germany,  in  1575-1576  (id.,  cxviii,  648).  The  third  is  volume 
XI.  of  the  first  section,  Nuntiatur  des  Bischofs  Pietro  Bertano  von  Fano, 
i^48-i^4Q,  ed.  Friedensburg  (id.,  liii,  863). 

To  the  Bavarian  Historical  Commission’s  Brief e tind  Acten  zur 
Gesehiehte  des  Dreissigjdhrigen  Krieges  the  editor.  Professor  Walter 
Goetz  of  Tubingen,  has  added  a new  volume  (pp.  vii,  680),  for  the 
years  1623  and  1624,  to  the  section  on  the  political  course  of  the  Elector 
Maximilian  I.  and  his  allies.  It  prints  242  documents  in  full,  with 
illustrative  extracts  from  some  two  thousand  others. 

Volumes  LXXXI.  and  LXXXH.  of  the  Publikationen  aus  den  Kgl. 
Preiiss.  Stoat sarchiven  (1908,  1909)  contain  a large  installment  of  the 
correspondence  of  Frederic  H.  and  Voltaire,  edited  by  R.  Koser  and  H. 
Droysen.  The  Prussian  archives  lately  acquired  a large  number  of  the 
originals  of  Frederic’s  letters  to  Voltaire.  Of  the  293  now  published, 
the  archives  possess  the  originals  of  223.  Very  few  of  the  originals 
of  Voltaire’s  letters  are  accessible;  but  even  here  the  new  edition  will 
mark  a considerable  advance  in  fullness  and  accuracy  (especially  as  to 
chronology)  over  even  the  latest  edition  of  Voltaire. 

The  firm  of  Carl  Winter,  Heidelberg,  announces  the  immediate  begin- 
ning of  a series  of  Qnellen  und  Darstellnngen  znr  Gesehiehte  der  Biir- 
sehenschaft  und  der  deutschen  Einheitsbewegung,  edited  by  Hermann 
Haupt,  university  librarian  at  Giessen,  with  the  aid  of  Fr.  Meinecke 
and  others.  The  publication  will  be  of  indefinite  extent  and  the  first 
volume  will  be  occupied  mainly  with  the  Jena  Burschenschaft  and  with 
Heinrich  von  Gagern. 
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In  the  Leipsiger  Hisforische  Abhandhingcn  of  Brandenburg,  Seeliger, 
and  Wilcken,  appears  a study  of  the  Finanzpolitik  Bismarcks  und  der 
Parteicn  im  Norddeutschcn  Biinde,  by  Dr.  Karl  Zuchardt  (Leipzig, 
Quelle  and  Meyer,  1910,  pp.  viii,  81).  The  writer  contends  that  the 
inner  history  of  the  brief-lived  Bund  has  been  neglected  and  that  its 
closer  study  will  throw  light  on  problems  in  the  development  of  the 
empire. 

Specially  interesting  contributions  to  our  knowledge  of  later  nine- 
teenth-century German  political  conditions  seem  to  be  forthcoming  in 
two  books  of  reminiscences  now  in  course  of  publication : the  Erin- 
nerungen  aiis  meincm  Lchen  of  Julius  von  Eckhardt,  journalist  and 
consul,  in  the  Deutsche  Rundschau,  and  the  Lebenserinnerungen  of 
Ernst  von  Leyden  in  the  Deutsche  Revue. 

The  history  of  North  Schleswig  from  the  Prusso-Danish  War  to 
the  present  time,  and  especially  the  history  of  the  struggle  for  the 
Germanization  of  that  part  of  the  duchy,  and  of  the  movements  in  oppo- 
sition thereto,  is  recounted  adequately  and  in  a spirit  of  moderation  by 
Mr.  M.  Mackeprang  in  his  Nordslesvig,  1864-igop  (Copenhagen,  Gyl- 
dendal,  1910,  pp.  319). 

The  Gesellschaft  fur  Rheinische  Geschichtskunde  offers  a prize  of 
5000  marks  for  the  best  one-volume  study  on  the  subject,  “ Die  Rhein- 
provinz  unter  der  Preussischen  Verwaltung  von  1815  bis  zum  Erlass 
der  Verfassungsurkunde  ”.  The  manuscripts  are  to  be  forwarded  to 
Archivdirektor  Professor  Dr.  Hansen  at  Cologne,  by  the  first  of  March, 
1914. 

The  Wiirttembcrgisches  Urkundenbuch,  published  by  the  royal  ar- 
chives in  Stuttgart,  has  for  some  time  been  issued  with  new  vigor  under 
the  editorship  of  Eugen  Schneider  and  Gebhard  Mehring.  While  from 
1849  to  1903  only  seven  volumes  appeared,  three  have  been  issued  during 
the  past  six  years,  and  the  work  is  now  near  completion  (the  present 
undertaking  will  not  be  continued  beyond  1300).  The  material  has 
grown  to  an  unmanageable  extent,  and  vol.  X.  (Stuttgart,  Kohlhammer, 
1909,  pp.  xiii,  616)  covers  only  1292-1296,  while  only  296  of  744  docu- 
ments are  given  in  full  (347  were  unpublished  and  for  the  most  part 
unknown) . 

The  directing  council  of  the  Austrian  Imperial  Archives  decided  in 
1899  to  undertake  the  publication  of  a series  of  inventories  with  the 
idea  of  establishing  uniformity  in  such  work  as  between  the  different 
provinces.  The  publication,  k)iig  delayed,  has  now  been  begun  with  the 
inventory  of  the  archives  of  the  Ministry  of  the  Interior,  Inveiitdr  des 
allgcmcmcn  Archivs  dcs  Ministeriums  des  innern  (Vienna,  K.  K.  und 
Staatsdruckerei,  1909,  pp.  95).  The  inq)ortance  of  the  archives  of  this 
branch  of  the  administration  will  be  seen  when  we  find  them  including 
the  administrative  documents  of  the  chancery  of  Austria  and  Bohemia, 
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1762-1848,  those  of  the  royal  Bohemian  chancery,  1527-1749,  and  those 
•of  the  Austrian  chancery  for  various  parts  of  the  period  before  1749. 

As  the  centenary  of  the  great  Austrian  national  movement  against 
Napoleon,  the  year  1909  has  witnessed  unusual  historical  activity  in 
German  Austria,  especially  with  respect  to  the  risings  in  the  Austrian 
Alpine  lands.  The  most  prominent  of  the  resulting  studies  are : J. 
Him,  Tirols  Erhehung  im  J.  i8op  (Innsbruck)  ; H.  v.  Voltelini,  For- 
■schnngcn  nnd  Beitrdge  2ur  Gcschichte  des  Tiroler  Aufstandes  im  J. 
i8op  (Gotha)  ; Chr.  Meyer,  Die  Erhehung  Oesterreichs  und  insbesondere 
Tirols  im  J.  i8op  (Dresden)  ; F.  M.  Kircheisen,  F eldzugserinnerungen 
■oils  dem  Kriegsjahre  i8op  (Hamburg)  ; F.  Him,  V orarlbergs  Erhehung 
im  J.  i8op  (Bregenz).  This  new  literature  is  reviewed  in  detail  by  S. 
IM.  Prem  in  Mittheilungen  des  Inst,  fiir  Oesterr.  Geschichtsforschung, 
XXXI.  342-357. 

Band  C.,  part  i.,  of  the  Archiv  fiir'  Oesterr.  Geschichte  is  entirely 
devoted  to  a study  by  Dr.  Johann  Nestor,  Die  Moldauischen  Anspruche 
>auf  Pokuticn  (pp.  182).  Pokutia  is  the  old ’name  for  the  southeasterly 
part  of  Galicia,  and  the  study  deals  with  the  period  from  1387  to  the  end 
of  the  sixteenth  century.  It  is  accompanied  by  a map,  a bibliography, 
and  an  index. 

Noteworthy  articles  in  periodicals:  F.  Keutgen,  Die  Entstehung  der 
Deutschen  Ministerialitdt  ( Vierteljahrschrift  fiir  Social-  und  Wirth- 
schaftsgeschichte,  VHI.)  ; G.  Sommerfeldt,  Aus  der  Zeit  der  Begrilndung 
■der  Universitdt  Wien  (Mitteilungen  des  Instituts  fiir  Oesterreichische 
Geschichtsforschung,  XXX.  4)  ; L.  Arque,  La  Foire  de  Leipzig  dans  les 
Temps  Passes  (La  Science  Sociale,  XXV.  69)  ; N.  Paulus,  Luther  und 
■die  Todcsstrafe  fiir  Ketzer  (Historisch-Politische  Blatter,  GXLIH.  3, 
4)  ; W.  Stolze,  Neuere  Literatur  zum  Bauernkriege  (Historische  Zeit- 
schrift,  CV.  i)  ; K.  Falkmaier,  Zur  Geschichte  der  ersten  Orientalischen 
Kompagnie  (Mitteilungen  des  Instituts  fiir  Oesterreichische  Geschichts- 
forschung, XXX.  4)  ; H.  Ulmann,  Uher  eine  neue  Auffassung  des 
Freiherrn  vom  Stein  (Historische  Vierteljahrschrift,  XIII.  2)  ; M. 
Lehmann,  Aus  der  Geschichte  der  Preussischen  Volksschule  (Preus- 
sische  Jahrbiicher,  CXL.  2)  ; J.  de  Ferenczy,  La  Presse  Periodique  en 
Hongrie  (Revue  de  Hongrie,  April-May). 

NETHERLANDS  AND  BELGIUM 

The  Manuel  de  Paleographie  Neerlandaise  announced  some  time 
since  has  not  yet  been  published,  but  Messrs.  H.  Brugmans  and  O. 
Oppermann  are  about  to  issue  an  Atlas  vatu  N ederlandsche  Paleographie, 
■comprising  39  reproductions  of  charters  and  other  documents,  iioo- 
1700,  to  be  sold  at  20  florins. 

The  archivist  of  Dordrecht  has  just  published  part  i.  of  an  inventory 
of  the  archives,  Inventaris  van  het  Archief  der  Gemeente  Dordrecht,  I. 
De  Graven jke  Tijd,  izoo-ig/2  (Dordrecht,  J.  P.  Revers,  pp.  8,  272). 
About  700  documents  and  packets  of  documents  are  described. 
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The  Belgian  Commission  Royale  d’Histoire,  besides  issuing  the  gen- 
eral supplement  to  the  Table  Chronologique  dcs  Dipldmes  imprimes  con- 
cernant  PHistoire  de  la  Belgique,  the  second  volume  of  the  Documents 
sur  la  Principaute  de  Liege,  the  second  volume  of  the  Actes  de  VUni- 
versite  de  Louvain,  the  third  volume  of  the  Recueil  de  Documents 
relatifs  a PHistoire  de  ITndustrie  Drapicre  en  Flandre,  the  second  vol- 
ume of  the  early  Comptes  de  la  Ville  d'Ypres,  and  the  second  volume 
of  the  Charles  de  PAbhaye  de  Stavelot-Malmedy,  will  shortly  issue  a 
volume  of  censuses  of  the  duchy  of  Brabant  in  the  fourteenth  and 
fifteenth  centuries,  ed.  J.  Cuvelier,  an  inventory  of  the  Farnese  archives 
at  Naples,  edd.  Cauchie  and  Vander  Essen,  and  a report  on  the  materials 
for  Belgian  history  in  the  imperial  archives  of  Vienna,  by  J.  Laenen. 
M.  Henri  Lonchay  has  been  charged  with  the  continuance  of  the  Corre- 
spondance  de  Philippe  IL,  and  MM.  Cauchie  and  Vander  Essen  with 
the  editing  of  the  correspondence  of  the  nuncio  Ottavio  Mirto  Fran- 
gipani. 

An  important  undertaking  for  Netherland  medieval  history  is  begun 
with  the  editing  by  M.  Alphonse  Verkooren,  of  the  Belgian  Archives 
Generales,  of  the  first  volume  of  an  Inventaire  des  Charles  et  Cartu- 
laires  des  Duches  de  Brabant  et  de  Limbourg  et  des  Pays  d’Outre-Meuse, 
part  I.  Charles,  Originates  et  Vidimees  (Brussels,  Hayez,  1910,  pp.  viii, 
472).  This  volume  furnishes  a detailed  analysis  (giving  proper  names 
and  full  descriptions  of  seals)  of  500  charters  of  the  period  1154-1358 
(only  six  of  the  twelfth  century).  They  are  of  especial  value  for  feudal 
conditions  in  these  provinces.  As  the  chartrier  of  Brabant  in  the  Brus- 
sels archives  is  known  to  contain  more  than  25,000  charters,  and  there 
are  more  than  50  cartularies,  the  magnitude  of  this  undertaking  will 
be  manifest. 

As  might  be  expected  from  a scholar  of  his  eminence,  M.  Gode- 
froid  Kurth’s  La  Cite  de  Liege  au  Moyen  Age  (Brussels,  Dewit,  3 vols., 
pp.  Ixxi,  322;  viii,  345;  vii,  417),  published  in  elaborate  style,  is  much 
more  than  a medieval  history  of  a single  important  town ; it  is  a masterly 
work,  deserving  the  attention  of  all  who  are  interested  in  the  history 
of  the  medieval  commune. 

The  Sturgis  and  Walton  Company  announce  that  they  will  publish 
during  the  autumn  a history  of  the  late  King  Leopold  II.  of  Belgium, 
the  work  of  A.  S.  Rappoport. 

Two  Belgian  folklorists,  MM.  A.  de  Cock  and  I.  Teirlinck,  have 
edited  for  the  Royal  Flemish  Academy  the  first  volume  of  a work  on 
the  popular  legends  of  the  Flemish  part  of  Brabant,  Brabantsch  Sagen- 
boek,  pt.  I.:  Mythologische  Sagen;  Duivelsagen  (Ghent,  A.  Siffer,  pp. 
xxxii,  308).  The  volume  comprises  an  introduction,  198  mythological 
legends,  and  51  narratives  involving  the  Devil.  About  90  of  the  legends 
have  been  collected  by  the  editors  directly  from  the  people,  but  the 
greater  part  were  already  in  print.  The  notes  are  extensive. 
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Xoteworthy  articles  in  periodicals:  H.  de  Jongh,  La  Faculte  de 

Thcologie  de  FUnivcrsitc  de  Louvain  an  XV^  Sieele  et  an  Commenee- 
ment  du  XV F:  Ses  Debuts,  son  Organisation,  son  Enseignement  (Re- 
vue d’Histoire  Ecclesiastique,  April)  ; H.  E.  van  Gelder,  Eene  Nordhol- 
landsehe  Stad  (Alkmaar)  1500-1540  (Bijdragen  voor  Vaderlandsche 
Geschiedenis  en  Oiidheidskunde,  IV.)* 

NORTHERN  AND  EASTERN  EUROPE 

At  the  expense  of  the  Grand  Duke  Alichael  Alexandrovich,  Mr.  K. 
Voevsky  has  brought  out  the  first  volume  of  a collection  of  materials 
relating  to  the  political  and  internal  life  in  Russia  in  1812:  Akty,  Dokii- 
menty  i Materialy  dlia  Polititeheskoi  i Bytovoi  Istorii  1812  (St.  Peters- 
burg, 1909). 

H.  Gelzer,  Byaantinisclie  Kulturgesehichte  (Tubingen,  Mohr,  1909, 
pp.  vii,  128).  This  volume  is  a posthumous  publication  of  work  orig- 
inally intended  for  an  encyclopaedia. 

Dr.  Jean  Ebersolt  has  based  chiefly  on  the  Book  of  Ceremonies  of 
Constantine  Porphyrogenitus  two  valuable  productions  attempting  to 
reconstruct  the  archaeology  of  Sta.  Sophia  and  of  the  imperial  palace, 
the  two  structures  most  important  to  Byzantine  history,  Sainte-Sophie 
de  Constantinople : Etude  de  Topographie  d’aprcs  les  Ceremonies,  and 
Le  Grand  Palais  de  Constantinople  et  le  Livre  des  Ceremonies  (Paris, 
Ernest  Leroux,  1910,  pp.  iv,  41,  and  xv,  240,  with  plans). 

Mr.  Erancis  McCullagh’s  The  Pall  of  Abdul-Hamid  (London,  Me- 
thuen) is  a brilliant  account,  by  a journalist  of  Young  Turk  sympathies, 
having  the  best  opportunities  of  observation  and  conference,  of  the 
events  of  the  recent  revolution  in  the  Ottoman  Empire  and  of  their 
results. 

A Bulgarian  scholar,  Etienne  Bobtchev,  has  published  a history  of  the 
ancient  Bulgarian  law  (Sofia,  1910,  pp.  x,  560),  including  canon  law. 

THE  FAR  EAST  AND  INDIA 

To  celebrate  the  third  centenary  of  the  death  of  Father  Matteo  Ricci, 
the  celebrated  Jesuit  missionary  in  China,  Father  Tacchi  Venturi,  S.  J., 
is  preparing  for  publication  the  original  Italian  text  of  the  Commentari, 
recently  discovered  and  important  for  many  matters  of  Chinese  scholar- 
ship, and  a second  volume,  devoted  to  the  missionary’s  letters. 

An  English  translation  of  Papinot  (see  this  Review,  XIII.  151)  has 
appeared  under  the  title  Historieal  and  Geographieal  Dietionary  of 
Japan  (Tokyo,  Librairie  Sansaisha,  1909). 

The  Marquess  of  Dalhousie,  governor-general  of  India  from  1847 
to  1856,  forbade  the  publication  of  his  private  papers  until  fifty  years 
after  his  death.  That  period  having  now  elapsed,  Messrs.  Blackwood 
and  Sons  will  publish  in  October  The  Private  Letters  of  the  Marquess 
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of  Dalhoiisie,  written  confidentially  from  India  to  his  oldest  friend,  Sir 
George  Couper. 

AMERICA 

GENERAL  ITEMS 

Since  the  last  issue  of  this  journal  the  Department  of  Historical  Re- 
search in  the  Carnegie  Institution  of  Washington,  as  noted  on  another 
page,  has  brought  out  Dr.  James  A.  Robertson’s  List  of  Documents  in 
Spanish  Archives  relating  to  the  History  of  the  United  States,  which 
have  been  Printed  or  of  which  Transcripts  are  Preserved  in  American 
Libraries.  Professor  Fish’s  Guide  to  Materials  for  American  History 
in  Roman  and  Other  Italian  Archives  is  in  page-proof,  and  indexing  has 
begun.  Professor  Allison’s  Inventory  of  Unpublished  Material  for 
American  Religious  History  in  Protestant  Church  Archives  and  Other 
Repositories  is  in  galley-proof.  Professor  Paxson  has  completed  the 
period  of  three  months  during  which  he  was  to  labor  in  London  in  the 
preparation  of  the  proposed  Guide  to  the  Materials  for  United  States 
History  since  1783  in  the  British  Archives;  Dr.  Paullin  continues  for 
two  or  three  months  longer. 

D.  Appleton  and  Company  announce  that  The  American  Year-Book 
for  1910,  of  which  Professor  Albert  Bushnell  Hart  is  chairman  of  the 
board  of  supervisors  and  Mr.  S.  N.  D.  North  is  managing  editor,  will 
be  published  in  February,  1911. 

The  Government  Printing  Office  has  recently  issued  Treaties,  Con- 
ventions, International  Acts,  Protocols  and  Agreements  between  the 
United  States  of  America  and  Other  Powers,  i//6-ipop,  the  first  com- 
plete edition  of  United  States  treaties  published  since  1889. 

The  Imperial  Publishing  Company  are  responsible  for  a work  in 
five  volumes,  profusely  illustrated,  which  bears  the  title:  The  United 
States  of  America:  a Pictorial  History  of  the  American  Nation  from 
the  Earliest  Discoveries  and  Settlements  to  the  Present  Time.  The 
names  of  William  T.  Harris,  Edward  Everett  Hale,  Nelson  A.  Miles, 
O.  P.  Austin,  and  George  Cary  Eggleston  appear  as  editors  of  the  work. 

Messrs.  Little,  Brown,  and  Company  announce  a new  and  cheaper 
edition  of  Frothingham’s  Rise  of  the  Republic  of  the  United  States. 

Alexander  Johnston’s  History  of  American  Politics,  revised  and 
enlarged  by  Professor  W.  M.  Sloane  and  continued  by  W.  M.  Daniels, 
has  been  brought  out  by  Holt  in  the  series  Handbooks  for  Students  and 
General  Readers. 

In  The  Public  Domain  and  Democracy  (Columbia  University  Studies 
in  History,  Economics,  and  Public  Law,  vol.  XXXVHI.,  no.  i,  pp.  240) 
Mr.  Robert  T.  Hill  studies  from  the  point  of  view  of  present-day 
sociology  those  social,  economic,  and  political  problems  of  the  develop- 
ment of  the  United  States  which  are  most  closely  associated  with  the 
development  of  the  national  land  system. 
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G.  P.  Putnam’s  Sons  announce  that  they  will  shortly  publish  a work 
entitled  The  Commercial  Power  of  Congress  considered  in  the  Light  of 
its  Origin,  by  D.  W.  Brown, 

Mrs.  William  T.  Forbes  of  23  Trowbridge  Road,  Worcester,  Massa- 
chusetts, intends  to  prepare  for  publication  a list  of  published  and  un- 
published diaries  useful  for  historical  purposes,  written  by  New  Eng- 
landers before  1800,  with  data  exhibiting  the  period  covered  in  each 
case  and  the  circumstances  under  which  the  author  wrote.  She  will 
be  glad  to  know  of  additional  items. 

Henry  Holt  and  Company  announce  a series  of  volumes  entitled 
Leading  American  Men  of  Science,  edited  by  President  David  S.  Jordan 
of  Stanford  University,  In  this  series  Count  Rumford,  Alexander  Wil- 
son, Audubon,  Silliman,  Henry,  Agassiz,  Jeffries  Wyman,  Asa  Gray, 
Dana,  Baird,  O.  C.  Marsh,  Cope,  Gibbs,  Newcomb,  Goode,  Rowland, 
and  Brooks  will  be  treated  by  writers  for  the  most  part  of  assured 
competence. 

Rev.  Henry  A.  Brann  has  published  a History  of  the  American  Col- 
lege of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  of  the  United  States,  Rome,  Italy 
(St.  Louis,  Benziger,  pp.  570). 

The  issue  of  the  German  American  Annals  for  March  and  April 
prints  a German  translation  of  William  Penn’s  letter  to  the  Free  Society 
of  Merchants  in  London  in  1683,  contributed  by  Professor  Marion  D, 
Learned.  The  text  of  the  letter  is  in  the  Royal  Privy  Archives  in 
Munich.  The  same  issue  of  the  Annals  prints  Director  Johan  Rising’s 
report  to  the  Commercial  College,  dated  at  Christiana  in  New  Sweden, 
June  14,  1655.  The  document,  which  was  discovered  by  Dr.  Amandus 
Johnson  in  the  Kammararkiv  in  1906,  describes  the  condition  of  the 
colony  shortly  before  the  overthrow  of  the  Swedish  power.  An  Eng- 
lish translation  of  this  report  will  appear  in  the  Pennsylvania  volume 
of  the  Original  Narrative  series.  Mr.  W.  G.  Bek’s  papers  on  “ The 
Community  at  Bethel,  Missouri,  and  its  Offspring  at  Aurora,  Oregon  ”, 
are  concluded  in  this  issue  of  the  Annals. 

ITEMS  ARRANGED  IN  CHRONOLOGICAL  ORDER 

Professor  George  T.  Flom  of  the  University  of  Illinois  has  per- 
formed a valuable  service  by  publishing  a thorough  examination  and 
exposure  of  the  Kensington  Runestone,  in  a pamphlet  of  that  title  (pp. 
43),  separately  printed  from  the  Publications  of  the  Illinois  State  His- 
torical Library. 

James  Hadden  of  Uniontown,  Pennsylvania,  has  set  himself  the 
task  of  writing  a short  and  comprehensive  account  of  Washington's 
Expeditions  {1753-1754)  and  Braddock’s  Expedition  {1755),  together 
with  a history  of  Tom  Fassett,  “ the  Slayer  of  General  Edward  Brad- 
dock  The  result  is  a slender  volume  made  up  of  materials  gathered 
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from  secondary  sources,  poorly  correlated  and  containing  frequent  repe- 
titions. The  proof-reading  has  also  been  inexcusably  careless  and  the 
English  is  painfully  faulty. 

It  is  announced  that  Sir  George  Otto  Trevelyan  intends  to  finish  his- 
History  of  the  American  Revolution  by  an  additional  volume,  written 
on  a different  plan  and  with  a different  method  of  treatment  from  that 
followed  in  the  preceding  volumes.  The  new  volume  will  deal  mainly 
with  the  English  (especially  the  Parliamentary)  and  the  European^ 
aspects  of  the  Revolution. 

Professor  D.  D.  Wallace  of  Wofford  College,  Spartanburg,  S.  C.,  has^ 
been  for  two  years  occupied  with  a life  of  Henry  Laurens.  He  would 
be  glad  if  persons  having  material  on  the  subject  with  which  he  is  not 
likely  to  meet  would  call  his  attention  to  any  such  additions  to  his' 
sources. 

The  sixth  volume  of  Mr.  Charles  Evans’s  American  Bibliography,. 
just  issued  by  him,  covers  the  period  from  1779  to  1785,  and  records. 
3272  books,  pamphlets,  etc.,  printed  within  the  limits  of  the  present 
United  States. 

Professor  A.  J.  Morrison  of  Hampden  Sidney  College  intends  shortly 
to  issue  by  subscription,  through  the  publishing  office  of  Samuel  N.- 
Rhoads  of  Philadelphia,  a translation  of  Johann  David  Schoepf’s  Rcise 
durch  einige  der  mittlern  und  sudlichen  V creinigten  N ordamerikanischen 
Staaten,  lyS^-iySg  (Erlangen,  1788),  a book  of  importance  because  of 
the  unusual  scientific  acquirements  of  the  writer.  The  title  of  the  trans- 
lation will  be  Travels  in  the  Confederation. 

A correspondent  calls  our  attention  to  the  interesting  body  of  letters, 
in  the  British  Public  Record  Office,  F.  O.  Rec.  Am.,  first  series,  C-J,. 
written  secretly  by  one  P.  Allaire,  in  New  York,  1785-1791,  and  by  him 
sent  to  Sir  George  Yonge,  then  Secretary  at  War.  The  letters  were- 
written  monthly,  extend  to  some  five  hundred  pages  of  manuscript,  were 
prepared  by  a paid  agent,  and  convey  an  interesting  and  fairly  accurate- 
body  of  American  news.  Our  correspondent  thinks  them  worthy  the 
attention  of  an  editor  or  publication  agency. 

Professor  Max  Farrand’s  Records  of  the  Federal  Convention  of 
1/8/,  the  prospective  publication  of  which  by  the  Yale  University  Press, 
was  announced  in  a former  number  of  this  journal,  will  be  issued  this, 
autumn,  in  three  royal  octavo  volumes  of  about  600  pages  each.  Re- 
sides the  regular  edition,  there  will  be  a subscribers’  edition,  on  large- 
paper,  limited  to  not  more  than  250  copies. 

Anyone  wishing  a luminous  and  brief  account  of  our  early  experi- 
ments with  a central  bank  may  well  refer  to  a recent  publication  of  the 
National  Monetary  Commission,  The  First  and  Second  Banks  of  the 
United  States,  by  Professor  John  T.  Holdsworth  of  the  University  of 
Pittsburgh,  and  Professor  Davis  R.  Dewey  of  the  Massachusetts  Tnsti- 
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tute  of  Technology  (6i  Cong.,  2 sess.,  Sen.  Doc.  no.  5//,  pp.  311). 
Though  written  with  due  regard  to  previous  and  more  elaborate  books, 
such  as  Catterall’s,  both  are  the  result  of  independent  study  and  reflec- 
tion; both  have  appendixes  of  the  important  documents. 

Mr.  J.  C.  Fitzpatrick  of  the  Library  of  Congress  has  discovered  a 
copy  of  the  Baltimore  Patriot  and  Evening  Advertiser  of  September  20, 
1814,  containing  a copy  of  “ The  Star  Spangled  Banner  ”,  and  a photo- 
graphic reproduction  of  the  page  of  the  paper  on  which  the  song 
appears  is  to  be  printed  by  the  Burrows  Brothers  in  Avery’s  History  of 
the  United  States  and  its  People.  It  is  usually  stated  that  the  first  publi- 
cation of  the  song  in  a newspaper  was  on  September  21  in  the  Balti- 
more American. 

Mr.  Gaillard  Hunt  has  issued  the  ninth  and  concluding  volume  of 
his  Writings  of  James  Madison,  covering  the  years  1819-1836. 

The  Diary  of  James  K.  Polk  during  his  Presidency,  edited  by  Mr. 
Milo  M.  Quaife,  has  now  been  issued  in  four  handsome  volumes,  by 
Alessrs.  A.  C.  McClurg  and  Company. 

Professor  W.  L.  Fleming’s  papers,  Jefferson  Davis  at  West  Point, 
which  appeared  in  the  publications  of  the  Mississippi  Historical  Society, 
and  The  Religious  Life  of  Jefferson  Davis,  which  was  published  in  the 
Methodist  Reviezv,  have  both  been  issued  as  bulletins  of  the  Louisiana 
State  University. 

A History  of  the  Republican  National  Conventions  from  i8j6  to 
ipo8  (pp.  408),  by  John  Tweedy,  has  been  brought  out  in  Danbury, 
Connecticut,  by  the  author. 

Mr.  John  Formby’s  The  American  Civil  War:  a Concise  History  of 
its  Causes,  Progress,  and  Results  (New  York,  Charles  Scribner’s  Sons, 
1910,  pp.  520)  is  an  English  attempt  to  cover  the  history  of  the  war  in 
moderate  compass  and  without  undue  dwelling  upon  technical  military 
details.  Besides  the  volume  of  text  there  is  one  of  maps. 

Captain  James  H.  Wood  of  Bristol,  Virginia,  is  the  author  of  a 
small  volume  entitled  The  War:  Stonewall  Jackson,  his  Campaigns  and 
Battles:  the  Regiment  as  I saw  them — an  awkward  title.  The  author 
was  a cadet  at  the  Virginia  Military  Institute  at  the  outbreak  of  the  war 
and  followed  Jackson  through  his  campaigns  to  Chancellorsville.  Most 
of  the  book  is  concerned  with  this  period  but  it  continues  the  narrative 
to  the  battle  of  Spottsylvania  Courthouse,  where  the  writer  was  taken 
prisoner  and  sent  to  Fort  Delaware.  The  value  of  the  book,  such  as  it 
has,  is  in  the  narration  of  incidents  coming  under  the  author’s  personal 
observation. 

A book  containing  accounts  of  the  campaigns  of  the  155th  Pennsyl- 
vania regiment,  narrated  by  members  of  the  rank  and  file,  has  been 
brought  out  in  Pittsburgh  by  the  regimental  association.  The  book 
bears  the  cumbersome  title.  Under  the  Maltese  Cross:  Antietam  to 
Appomattox : the  Loyal  Uprising  in  Western  Pennsylvania,  i86i-i86j. 
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It  is  a peculiar  fact  that  although  six  thousand  copies  of  the  journal 
of  the  Reconstruction  Committee  of  the  Thirty-Ninth  Congress  were 
ordered  to  be  printed,  only  one  copy,  that  in  the  possession  of  the 
Superintendent  of  Documents,  is  known  to  exist.  Recently  a manuscript 
copy  of  the  journal  in  the  writing  of  George  A.  Mark,  one  of  the  clerks 
of  the  committee,  was  discovered  by  Mr.  B.  B.  Kendrick  and  is  now  in 
the  library  of  Columbia  University.  The  manuscript,  eighty-six  pages 
in  extent,  appears  to  have  been  drawn  up  from  notes  taken  during  the 
sittings  of  the  committee  and  to  have  been  used  as  a basis  for  the  printed 
text.  The  document  will  be  published  by  Mr.  Kendrick  in  an  appendix 
to  a monograph  upon  which  he  is  engaged  dealing  with  the  reconstruc- 
tion policy  as  worked  out  by  the  committee. 

A Sketch  of  the  Life  and  Services  of  Vice  Admiral  Stephen  C, 
Rowan,  by  Stephen  C.  Ayres,  has  been  issued  in  Cincinnati  by  W.  R. 
Thrall. 

The  United  States  Catholic  Historical  Society  has  published  the 
Diary  of  a Visit  to  the  United  States  of  America  in  the  Year  i8py,  by 
Charles  Lord  Russell  of  Killowen,  late  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  England, 
with  an  introduction  by  the  Rev.  Matthew  Russell,  S.  J.  The  volume  is 
edited  by  Dr.  C.  G.  Herbermann.  At  the  time  of  this  visit  (August  to- 
October,  1873)  the  author  of  the  diary  was  simply  Charles  Russell  and 
accompanied  Lord  Coleridge,  then  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  England.  The 
party  made  the  journey  across  the  continent  by  way  of  Niagara  Ealls, 
Chicago,  and  the  Northern  Pacific  Railroad,  just  completed,  and  returned 
from  San  Francisco  by  way  of  Salt  Lake  City,  Denver,  St.  Louis,  Pitts- 
burgh, and  Washington.  The  diary  is  essentially  a series  of  letters 
written  expressly  for  the  members  of  Lord  Russell’s  family  and  de- 
scribes such  scenes  and  experiences  and  records  such  impressions  as 
would  especially  interest  them.  The  writer  met  many  persons  of  note, 
in  politics  and  finance,  and  his  frank  characterization  of  them  as  well 
as  his  intelligent  comment  on  conditions  as  he  saw  them  are  instructive' 
and  refreshing.  His  remarks  upon  the  character  of  American  oratory 
as  displayed  on  the  occasion  of  the  completion  of  the  Northern  Pacific 
Railroad  are  particularly  interesting.  The  editor  has  not  been  quite- 
careful  enough  in  eliminating  typographical  and  other  errors,  and  has 
probably  been  too  sparing  of  explanatory  foot-notes. 

Messrs.  B.  W.  Dodge  and  Company  announce  for  autumn  publica- 
tion the  Autobiography  of  Thomas  Collier  Platt,  in  two  volumes,  con- 
sisting of  reminiscences  gathered  together  for  book  form  just  before 
his  death. 

LOCAL  ITEMS,  ARRANGED  IN  GEOGRAPHICAL  ORDER 

d'he  Society  for  the  Preservation  of  New  I^'ngland  Anti(iuities  has 
been  organized,  with  Air.  Charles  K.  Bolton  as  ])resident,  Air.  William 
Sumner  Aj)j)leton  as  corresponding  secretary,  and  Air.  William  C.  Endi- 
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cott  as  treasurer.  The  membership  dues  are  to  be  used  to  obtain  pos- 
session of  houses  of  historic  interest.  The  society  purposes  also  to 
establish  and  maintain  in  Boston  a museum  of  smaller  antiquities.  A 
bulletin  containing  information  of  interest  will  be  issued  from  time  to 
time  and  a series  of  records  containing  more  detailed  accounts  of  prop- 
erty acquired  will  be  published.  The  address  of  the  corresponding  secre- 
tary is  20  Beacon  street,  Boston,  that  of  the  treasurer  is  Danvers, 
Massachusetts. 

In  a pamphlet  published  by  Bowdoin  College  Mr.  Robert  Hale  treats 
interestingly  of  Early  Days  of  Church  and  State  in  Maine  (pp.  52), 
taking  Brunswick  and  the  Pejepscot  tract  as  the  chief  typical  example. 

We  have  received  a careful  and  interesting  account  of  the  Manu- 
script Collections  of  the  American  Antiquarian  Society,  by  Dr.  Charles 
H.  Lincoln,  reprinted  from  the  fourth  volume  of  the  Papers  of  the 
Bibliographical  Society  of  America. 

The  Massachusetts  Historical  Society  issues  in  one  serial  its  Pro- 
ceedings for  three  meetings,  April  through  June,  1910.  It  contains, 
among  other  historical  material,  an  account  of  “ The  Great  Secession 
Winter,  1860-1861  ”,  written  at  the  time  by  Henry  Adams,  then  serving 
as  secretary  to  his  father,  Charles  Francis  Adams.  It  describes  the 
anxiety  of  Seward  to  retain  the  loyalty  of  the  border  states,  and  gives  a 
novel  picture  of  Maryland  politics  at  the  time.  Mr.  Charles  Francis 
Adams  has  an  original  paper  on  “ The  Neglect  of  Washington  to  Use 
Cavalry  in  the  Revolution  ”.  Colonel  W.  R.  Livermore  has  a continua- 
tion of  his  essays  on  “ Comparative  History  of  Western  Nations  ” with 
maps;  and  Mr.  Sanborn  deals  again  with  St.  John  de  Crevecoeur.  Of 
original  material  the  serial  contains  a document  on  John  White’s  Dor- 
chester Company  at  Cape  Anne,  1635;  ^ series  of  letters  addressed  to 
Joseph  Willard,  president  of  Harvard  University,  and  letters  on  the 
defence  of  the  Massachusetts  frontier,  1649-1695;  a letter  from  William 
B.  Lewis  to  Jackson  on  his  being  asked  to  resign  from  office;  and  a 
series  of  letters  from  the  Savage  Papers. 

Volume  XX.  of  The  Early  Records  of  the  Town  of  Providence  (City 
Printers,  1909,  pp.  v,  549)  contains  the  first  half  of  the  contents  of 
“ Deed  Book  no.  2 ”,  continuing  vol.  XIV.  with  records  of  deeds  and 
returns  of  “layouts”  from  1705  to  1711. 

The  librarian’s  report  included  in  the  Annual  Report  of  the  Con- 
necticut Historical  Society  (May,  1910)  contains  a brief  description  of 
the  new  and  newly  equipped  rooms  of  the  society  and  a list  of  the  manu- 
scripts acquired  by  the  society  during  the  year.  The  society  has  now  in 
press,  to  be  issued  as  the  thirteenth  volume  of  its  series  of  Collections, 
a second  volume  of  Correspondence  and  Documents  during  Jonathan 
Law’s  Governorship  of  the  Colony  of  Connecticut,  i/41-i/go.  It  is 
expected  to  embrace  the  period  from  August,  1745,  to  March,  1747,  and 
to  be  issued  early  in  the  ensuing  year. 
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j\Ir.  Victor  H.  Paltsits,  state  historian  of  New  York,  has  distributed 
volume  III.  of  the  Minutes  of  the  Commissioners  for  detecting  and  de- 
feating Conspiracies  in  the  State  of  New  York,  Albany  County  Sessions, 
1//8-1/81  (Albany,  1910,  pp.  268).  This  is  an  ingeniously  contrived 
analytical  index,  of  268  pages  in  double  columns,  completing  the  set. 
He  has  also  sent  to  the  State  Printing  Board  the  manuscript  for  two 
volumes  of  the  Minutes  of  the  Executive  Council  of  the  Province  of 
New  York,  Administration  of  Francis  Lovelace,  i668-i6yy,  carefully 
annotated,  and  enriched  with  collateral  and  illustrative  documents  more 
than  equalling  in  bulk  the  text  of  the  Minutes  themselves.  He  has  also 
completed  the  copy  for  a publication  in  three  or  four  volumes  of  the 
Minutes  of  the  Committee  of  the  City  and  County  of  Albany,  1775- 
1778,  a committee  of  safety  of  far-reaching  influence  in  New  York 
during  this  period. 

By  authority  of  the  state  of  New  York  the  Messages  from  the  Gov- 
ernors, i68y-ipo/,  in  eleven  volumes,  have  been  published  through  the 
J.  B.  Lyon  Company  of  Albany.  The  editor  of  the  volumes  is  Mr. 
Charles  Z.  Lincoln,  who  has  supplied  an  historical  introduction  'to  each 
volume  and  also  many  foot-notes.  The  eleventh  volume  of  the  series 
is  a comprehensive,  index  to  the  whole. 

The  series  of  records  in  the  office  of.  the  state  comptroller  at  Albany, 
called  “ Manuscripts  of  the  Colony  and  State  of  New  York  in  the 
Revolutionary  War  52  volumes  in  55,  which  forms  the  basis  of  Nezu 
York  in  the  Revolution  as  Colony  and  State  (Albany,  1897,  2d  ed. 
1898,  supplement  1901),  has  recently  been  transferred  to  the  manuscripts 
section  of  the  State  Library.  As  a result  the  State  Library  now  has 
practically  all  the  important  series  of  records  in  the  possession  of  the 
state  relative  to  the  service  of  her  inhabitants  in  the  Revolution.  From 
the  same  office  were*  transferred  a number  of  records,  referred  to  as 
“ Records  of  the  War  of  1812  ” but  containing  also  a number  of  papers 
relating  to  roads  and  bridges,  field  artillery,  fortifications  on  the  north- 
ern and  western  frontiers,  fortifications  in  New  York  harbor,  all  from 
the  last  decade  of  the  eighteenth  century;  arsenals  and  military  stores, 
1795-1821,  though  for  the  most  part  relating  to  the  war;  the  Council  of 
Appointment,  1807-1817;  accounts  of  the  state  with  the  United  States, 
1818-1826;  Indians  (accounts,  treaties,  etc.),  1783-1816.  The  papers 
which  refer  to  the  War  of  1812  and  which  comprise  the  bulk  of  this 
collection  are  for  the  most  part  accounts  of  the  governor,  paymasters, 
and  commissaries;  but  there  are  some  items  relating  to  payments  to 
American  prisoners  of  war,  Niagara  sufferers,  etc.  No  muster  rolls 
of  the  militia  are  found  but  there  are  a number  of  enlistment  papers 
of  men  who  served  in  the  corps  of  sea  fencibles. 

Father  Fritz  J.  Zwierlein,  professor  of  ecclesiastical  history  in  the 
Seminary  of  St.  Bernard,  at  Rochester,  New  York,  has  printed,  as  his 
dissertation  for  the  doctor’s  degree  at  the  University  of  Louvain,  Re- 
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ligion  in  Nczv  Ncthcrland : a History  of  the  Development  of  the  Reli- 
gions Conditions  in  the  Province  of  Nezv  Nethcrland  {162^-1664) 
(Rochester,  Smith,  1910,  pp.  vi,  351). 

The  firm  of  Brown  Brothers  and  Company  of  New  York  has  printed 
an  account  of  its  history  and  that  of  its  allied  firms,  with  the  title  A 
Hundred  Years  of  Merchant  Banking. 

The  Historical  Society  of  Pennsylvania  has  acquired  a large  body  of 
manuscript  material  relating  to  Benjamin  West,  containing  no  less  than 
313  letters  or  manuscripts  in  West’s  autograph,  and  532  autograph  let- 
ters addressed  to  him,  besides  original  drawings,  portraits  of  West,  and 
other  engravings. 

The  Antietam  and  its  Bridges:  the  Annals  of  an  Historic  Stream, 
by  Helen  Ashe  Hays,  although  largely  descriptive  in  character,  possesses 
a measure  of  historical  interest. 

The  Virginia  Magazine  of  History  for  July  prints  from  the  Ran- 
dolph manuscript  the  council  proceedings,  1681-1683.  These  proceed- 
ings relate  principally  to  the  cutting  of  tobacco  plants  by  mobs  and 
read  much  like  a chapter  in  the  history  of  Kentucky  night-riding.  Under 
the  caption  “ Virginia  Legislative  Papers  ” appear  a number  of  petitions 
from  dissenters  in  1776  against  the  established  church.  There  is  another 
group  of  documents,  largely  petitions,  of  the  years  1770-1774,  and 
another,  of  the  years  1658-1662,  including  minutes  of  the  Council  for 
Foreign  Plantations. 

The  Virginia  Magazine  of  History  will  print  during  1911,  as  the 
most  important  element  in  its  contents,  the  minutes  of  the  Council  and 
General  Court  of  Virginia  from  1623  to  1627,  from  the  original  manu- 
script now  preserved  in  the  Library  of  Congress.  It  had  been  intended 
that  these  minutes  should  be  included  in  a third  volume,  to  be  published 
by  the  Library  of  Congress  as  a supplement  to  the  two  volumes  of  the 
Records  of  the  Virginia  Company,  but  the  matter  will  now  be  undertaken 
by  the  Virginia  Historical  Society. 

In  1898  the  Southern  History  Association  published  a fairly  good 
index  of  Bishop  Meade’s  Old  Churches,  etc.,  of  Virginia.  In  ignorance 
of  this  fact,  or  ignoring  it  in  his  preface,  Mr.  J.  C.  Wise  has  printed  at 
Richmond,  for  subscribers,  a pamphlet  of  114  pages,  entitled  Wise’s 
Digested  Index  and  Genealogical  Guide  to  Bishop  Meade’s  Old  Ghurches, 
Ministers  and  Families  of  Virginia.  It  is  somewhat  more  ample  than 
its  predecessor,  the  effort  being  made  to  supply  first  names  of  persons 
whom  Bishop  Meade  indicated  only  by  the  surname.  The  index  is  a 
curiosity  in  one  particular,  that  “ Vol.  L”,  “ Vol.  IL”,  etc.,  is  printed 
in  full  each  time  instead  of  the  customary  L,  H.  Thus  the  symbol 
“ vol.”  is  needlessly  reprinted  some  seven  thousand  times. 

It  is  hoped  that  the  city  of  Richmond  will  soon  give  to  the  Associa- 
tion for  the  Preservation  of  Virginia  Antiquities  the  custody  of  the 
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Richmond  house  of  Chief  Justice  John  jMarshall,  in  which  case  it  will 
be  preserved  as  a memorial  and  a museum  of  relics  connected  with 
his  life. 

Mr.  Virgil  A.  Lewis,  state  historian  and  archivist,  has  published  in 
a volume  entitled  How  West  Virginia  zvas  Made  (Charleston,  Public 
Printer,  pp.  337,  xii)  the  proceedings  of  the  first  convention  of  the 
people  of  Northwestern  Virginia,  at  Wheeling,  May  13-15,  1861,  and 
the  journal  of  the  second  Wheeling  convention,  June  11-25,  August 
6-21,  1861,  with  an  historical  introduction  and  with  an  annalistic  ap- 
pendix. 

The  June  issue  of  the  John  P.  Branch  Historical  Papers  contains 
short  biographies  of  Edmund  Ruffin  (1794-1865),  Dr.  W.  H.  Ruffner 
(1824-1908),  and  General  Robert  B.  Taylor  (1774-1834).  Ruffin  is 
known  chiefly  as  an  agricultural  leader  and  writer  but  also  wrote  some 
political  pamphlets;  Ruffner  is  distinguished  as  the  father  of  Virginia’s 
public  free-school  system,  and  Taylor  was  a brigadier-general  in  the 
War  of  1812  and  an  active  member  of  the  Virginia  convention  of  1829. 
The  biographies  are  by  Henry  G.  Ellis,  E.  L.  Fox,  and  W.  B.  Elliott, 
respectively. 

The  important  article  in  the  South  Carolina  Historical  Magazine 
for  July  is  the  Loyalist  Colonel  Robert  Gray’s  Observations  on  the  War 
in  Carolina,  written  in  1782. 

Charles  H.  Coe  of  Langdon,  D.  C.,  is  the  author  and  publisher  of 
Red  Patriots:  the  Story  of  the  Seminolcs. 

Before  his  death  Professor  John  R.  Ficklen  had  written  a History  of 
Reconstruction  in  Louisiana,  which  has  now  been  brought  out  as  one  of 
the  Johns  Hopkins  University  Studies  in  History  and  Political  Science. 
The  history  begins  with  1858  and  closes  with  1868. 

A volume  on  the  history  of  the  Republic  of  Texas,  preliminary  to  an 
elaborate  history  of  the  Mexican  War,  will  be  published  this  autumn  by 
Professor  Justin  H.  Smith,  formerly  of  Dartmouth  University. 

“ Recognition  of  the  Republic  of  Texas  by  the  United  States  ” is  the 
title  of  a study  by  Ethel  Z.  Rather,  which  occupies  the  pages  of  the 
January  number  of  the  Quarterly  of  the  Texas  State  Historical  Associa- 
tion. In  addition  to  printed  materials  the  author  has  used  the  Austin 
papers  in  possession  of  the  University  of  Texas,  the  diplomatic  corre- 
spondence of  the  Republic  of  Texas,  manuscript  and  printed,  the  Jackson 
and  Van  Buren  papers  in  the  Library  of  Congress,  and  some  others. 
The  study  does  not  profess  to  be  complete  but  it  has  been  prepared  with 
care  and  unifies  much  scattered  material.  To  the  April  number  of  the 
same  periodical  Dr.  Eugene  C.  Barker  contributes  a valuable  paper  on 
■“  Stephen  E.  Austin  and  the  Independence  of  Texas  ”,  prepared  prin- 
cipally from  manuscript  sources.  The  same  number  prints  three  ac- 
counts of  the  Bexar  and  Dawson  prisoners,  edited  by  E.  W.  Winkler. 
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The  pages  of  the  April-June  issue  of  the  Quarterly  Publication  of 
the  Historical  and  Philosophical  Society  of  Ohio  are  occupied  with  selec- 
tions from  the  papers  of  Oran  Follett  in  possession  of  the  society.  At 
the  time  when  these  letters  were  written  (1830-1833)  Follett  was  editor 
of  the  Buffalo  Daily  Journal,  and  among  his  correspondents  were 
Azariah  C.  Flagg,  Joseph  Hoxie,  Duff  Green,  and  Henry  Clay.  The 
letters  are  of  considerable  political  interest. 

The  July  issue  of  the  Ohio  Archaeological  and  Historical  Quarterly 
contains  a number  of  articles  of  general  interest.  The  reminiscences 
of  Thomas  Rogers,  a pioneer  of  Ohio,  edited  by  Clement  L.  Martzolff, 
occupy  a prominent  place;  Professor  Benjamin  F.  Prince  contributes  a 
paper  on  Joseph  Vance  and  his  times;  General  H.  B.  Carrington  writes 
of  General  Winfield  Scott’s  visit  to  Columbus  in  1852;  N.  B.  C.  Love 
gives  a sketch  of  Russell  Bigelow,  the  pioneer  pulpit  orator;  and  E.  O. 
Randall  writes  an  account  of  Washington’s  Ohio  lands. 

Professor  Harlow  Bindley  has  in  preparation  a preliminary  report 
on  the  public  archives  of  the  state  of  Indiana. 

In  the  Indiana  Quarterly  Magazine  of  History  for  June  is  a contribu- 
tion by  Julia  S.  Conklin  on  “ The  Underground  Railroad  in  Indiana 
There  is  also  a bibliography  of  town  and  city  histories  in  the  Indiana 
State  Library,  by  Lillian  E.  Henley,  and  an  index  of  historical  articles  in 
Indiana  newspapers,  jMarch  to  May,  1910,  by  Elorence  Venn. 

In  a pamphlet  on  The  Scotch-Irish  Presbyterians  in  Monroe  County,. 
Indiana  (pp.  88),  published  by  the  Indiana  Historical  Society  as  num- 
ber 8 of  its  fourth  volume.  Professor  James  A.  Woodburn  treats  specifi- 
cally of  the  psalm-singing  Presbyterians  of  Bloomington  and  the  imme- 
diate vicinity.  His  remarks  on  the  classification  of  the  Scotch-Irish,. 
and  indeed  his  whole  pamphlet,  bear  marks  of  thought  and  of  general 
historical  knowledge  which  raise  it  much  above  the  level  common  to 
publications  of  the  sort,  and  give  to  his  account  of  these  Presbyterians,, 
their  characteristics,  and  their  practices  in  church  and  state,  a quality 
much  beyond  the  annalistic. 

Three  Wisconsin  Cushings:  a Sketch  of  the  Lives  of  Howard  B., 
Alonzo  H.,  and  William  B.  Cushing,  Children  of  a Pioneer  Family  of 
Waukesha  County  (pp.  xiv,  109),  by  Theron  Wilber  Haight,  is  a recent 
issue  of  the  Wisconsin  History  Commission.  All  three  brothers  per- 
formed gallant  services  in  the  Civil  War,  two  of  them  in  the  army,  the 
other  (William  B.  Cushing)  in  the  navy.  The  interest  of  the  volume 
is  largely  personal  and  local,  yet  the  record  of  three  careers  of  such 
worth  in  a single  family  gives  to  these  sketches  something  of  a general 
interest. 

The  April  number  of  the  Annals  of  Iowa  includes  a paper  on  the 
trial  of  John  Brown,  read  by  George  E.  Caskie  before  the  Virginia 
State  Bar  Association  in  1909,  and  an  account  by  Captain  W.  A.  Duck- 
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worth  of  the  escape  of  some  Iowa  soldiers  from  the  Confederate  prison 
at  Shreveport,  Louisiana. 

In  the  April  number  of  the  Missouri  Historical  Reviezv  J.  M.  Green- 
wood concludes  his  papers  on  Colonel  Robert  T.  Van  Horn,  and  F.  A. 
Sampson  contributes  a bibliography  of  Missouri  state  publications  for 
1908  and  1909.  In  the  July  number  Thomas  J.  Bryant  gives  an  account  of 
‘‘Bryant’s  Station  and  its  Founder,  William  Bryant”,  Herman  C.  Smith 
discourses  on  “ Mormon  Troubles  in  Missouri  ”,  and  G.  C.  Broadhead 
writes  concerning  the  Santa  Fe  Trail.  Miss  Minnie  Organ’s  “ History 
of  the  County  Press  ” is  concluded  in  the  same  issue. 

The  Missouri  Historical  Society  has  received  as  a gift  from  Mrs. 
Henry  Kayser  a collection  of  54  letters  written  to  the  late  Henry  Kayser 
in  the  years  1838-1846,  by  Robert  E.  Lee,  who  had  been  associated  with 
him  in  engineering  work  upon  St.  Louis  harbor.  The  letters  will  be 
published  in  book  form,  edited  by  Hon.  Shepard  Barclay. 

The  Arkansas  Historical  Association  will  issue  the  third  volume  of 
its  publications  in  January.  Some  of  the  most  important  chapters  will 
be:  A History  of  the  Constitution  of  1836,  by  Jessie  Turner ; ^Legal 
Status  of  Slaves  in  Arkansas  prior  to  the  Civil  War,  by  Judge  Jacob 
Treber;  Life  of  Chester  Ashley,  by  Judge  U.  M.  Rose;  and  articles  on 
Indian  Trails  in  Arkansas,  and  on  the  old  military  roads. 

A paper  by  Frederick  V.  Holman  entitled  “Oregon  Counties:  their 
Creations  and  the  Origins  of  their  Names”  forms  the  principal  con- 
tents of  the  March  issue  of  the  Quarterly  of  the  Oregon  Historical 
Society.  The  history  includes  accounts  of  the  earlier  territorial  dis- 
tricts. 

The  library  of  the  Leland  Stanford  University  has  acquired  the 
Jarboe  collection  of  books  and  pamphlets  relating  to  the  French  Revolu- 
tion, chiefly  of  the  period  from  1789  to  1793.  The  collection  consists  of 
about  2500  titles,  amounting  to  about  3000  volumes,  and  is  composed 
almost  wholly  of  original  material. 

The  United  States  Consulate  in  California,  by  R.  W.  Kelsey,  appears 
among  the  publications  of  the  Academy  of  Pacific  Coast  History.  The 
monograph  is  the  story  of  the  consulate  under  T.  O.  Larkin,  appointed 
in  1844,  the  only  appointee  who  ever  actually  served. 

The  Historical  Society  of  Southern  California  is  soon  to  have  a sub- 
stantial building  of  its  own  at  Los  Angeles. 

In  the  series  of  Bulletins  of  the  Canadian  Archives,  no.  2,  now  in 
press,  is  an  inventory  of  the  1847  volumes  and  350  portfolios  of  the 
military  documents  (C  series),  prepared  by  Lieut. -Col.  Cruikshank.  No. 
6 will  be  the  journal  of  John  AIcDonald,  agent  of  the  Northwest  Com- 
pany about  1794,  upon  a journey  to  Qu’Api)elle. 

“ Inventaire  Chronologi(pie  des  Cartes,  Plans,  Atlas,  relatifs  a la 
Nouvelle-France  et  a la  Province  de  Quebec,  1508-1908”,  by  Dr.  N.  E. 
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Dionne,  constitutes  the  Proceedings  and  Transactions  of  the  Royal  His- 
torical Society  of  Canada,  third  series, 'volume  LL,  part  ii.  More  than 
1200  items  are  listed,  prefaced  by  a valuable  introduction,  seventeen 
pages  in  extent. 

The  third  report  of  the  archivist  of  the  province  of  Ontario,  Mr, 
Alexander  Fraser,  consists  of  the  minutes  of  the  Land  Board  of  the 
Western  District;  the  fourth,  of  the  proclamations  of  the  governors  of 
Upper  Canada.  The  fifth  will  be  a large  illustrated  volume  by  Father 
Arthur  Jones,  S.  J.,  on  the  Huron  and  the  Indian  village  sites  visited  by 
the  early  missionaries ; the  sixth  will  probably  reproduce  in  facsimile, 
with  notes,  the  archaeological  and  ethnological  books  left  in  manuscript 
by  Father  Potier,  the  missionary. 

The  March  and  April  issue  of  Revista  Bimestre  Citbana  contains, 
besides  a continuation  of  “ Historia  de  la  Sociedad  Economica  de 
Amigos  del  Pais  de  la  Habana  ”,  a paper  by  Fernando  Ortiz  entitled 
“ Las  Rebelliones  de  las  Afro-Cubanos  ” and  a list,  printed  from  a manu- 
script in  the  Biblioteca  del  Conde  de  Fernandina,  of  the  Spanish  ships 
lost  during  the  wars  with  England  in  the  eighteenth  century. 

Under  the  title  Mi  Mando  cn  Cuba,  vol.  I.  (Madrid,  Rojas,  pp.  496) 
Captain-General  Weyler  tells  with  much  frankness  and  with  the  text 
of  many  important  documents  the  story  of  his  governorship  of  Cuba. 

E.  P.  Dutton  and  Company  expect  to  issue  during  the  autumn  The 
Buccaneers  in  the  West  Indies  in  the  Seventeenth  Century,  by  C.  H. 
Haring.  It  is  understood  that  the  author  has  made  extensive  use  of 
documents  preserved  in  London  and  Paris  which  have  not  before  been 
used  in  the  treatment  of  this  subject. 

Noteworthy  articles  in  periodicals:  C.  R.  Fish,  American  History  in 
Roman  Archives  (Catholic  World,  August)  ; S.  G.  Morley,  The  Cor- 
relation of  Maya  and  Christian  Chronology  (American  Journal  of 
Archaeology,  April-June)  ; E.  Daenell,  Zu  den  deutschen  Handelsunter- 
nehmungen  in  Amerika  im  16.  J ahrhundert  (Historische  Vierteljahr- 
schrift,  XIII.  2)  ; H.  U.  Williams,  The  Epidemic  of  the  Indians  of  New 
England,  1616-1620,  with  Remarks  on  Native  American  Infections 
(Johns  Hopkins  Hospital  Bulletin,  November,  1909)  5 "T*  Laprade, 

Newspapers  as  a Source  for  the  History  of  American  Slavery  (South 
Atlantic  Quarterly,  July)  ; R.  B.  Ealkner,  American  Relations  with 
Liberia,  1822-ipio  (American  Journal  of  International  Law,  July)  ; D. 
Y.  Thomas,  Banking  in  the  Territory  of  Florida  (South  Atlantic 
Quarterly,  July). 
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SOCIAL  FORCES  IN  AMERICAN  HISTORY ^ 

HE  transformations  through  which  the  United  States  is  passing 


in  our  own  day  are  so  profound,  so  far-reaching,  that  it  is 
hardly  an  exaggeration  to  say  that  we  are  witnessing  the  birth  of  a 
new  nation  in  America.  -The  revolution  in  the  social  and  economic 
structure  of  this  country  during  the  past  two  decades  is  comparable 
to  what  occurred  when  independence  was  declared  and  the  Constitu- 
tion was  formed,  or  to  the  changes  wrought  by  the  era  which  began 
half  a century  ago,  the  era  of  Civil  War  and  Reconstruction. 

These  changes  have  been  long  in  preparation  and  are,  in  part, 
the  result  of  world-wide  forces  of  reorganization  incident  to  the  age 
of  steam  production  and  large-scale  industry,  and,  in  part,  the  result 
of  the  closing  of  the  period  of  the  colonization  of  the  West.  They 
have  been  prophesied,  and  the  course  of  the  movement  partly  de- 
scribed, by  students  of  American  development ; but  after  all,  it  is 
with  a shock  that  the  people  of  the  United  States  are  coming  to* 
realize  that  the  fundamental  forces  which  have  shaped  their  society 
up  to  the  present  are  disappearing.  Twenty  years  ago,  as  I have- 
before  had  occasion  to  point  out,  the  Superintendent  of  the  Census 
declared  that  the  frontier  line,  which  its  maps  had  depicted  for 
decade  after  decade  of  the  westward  march  of  the  nation,  could  no> 
longer  be  described.  To-day  we  must  add  that  the  age  of  free  com- 
petition of  individuals  for  the  unpossessed  resources  of  the  nation  is. 
nearing  its  end.  It  is  taking  less  than  a generation  to  write  the 
chapter  which  began  with  the  disappearance  of  the  line  of  the  fron- 
tier— the  last  chapter  in  the  history  of  the  colonization  of  the  United' 
States,  the  conclusion  to  the  annals  of  its  pioneer  democracy. 

It  is  a wonderful  chapter,  this  final  rush  of  American  energy 
upon  the  remaining  wilderness.  Even  the  bare  statistics  become  elo- 
quent of  a new  era.  They  no  longer  derive  their  significance  from 

^ Annual  address  of  the  president  of  the  American  Historical  Association,, 
delivered  at  Indianapolis,  December  28,  1910. 
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the  exhibit  of  vast  portions  of  the  public  domain  transferred  to  agri- 
culture, of  wildernesses  equal  to  Eur^ean  nations  changed  decade 
after  decade  into  the  farm  area  of  the  United  States.  It  is  true 
there  was  added  to  the  farms  of  the  nation  between  1870  and  1880 
a territory  equal  to  that  of  P'rance,  and  between  1880  and  1900  a 
territory  equal  to  the  European  area  of  Erance,  Germany,  England, 
and  Wales  combined.  The  records  for  1910  are  not  yet  available, 
but  whatever  they  reveal  they  will  not  be  so  full  of  meaning  as  the 
figures  which  tell  of  upleaping  wealth  and  organization  and  concen- 
tration of  industrial  power  in  the  East  in  the  last  decade.  As  the 
final  provinces  of  the  Western  empire  have  been  subdued  to  the  pur- 
poses of  civilization  and  have  yielded  'their  spoils,  as  the  spheres  of 
operation  of  the  great  industrial  corporations  have  extended,  with 
the  extension  of  American  settlement,  production  and  wealth  have 
increased  beyond  all  precedent. 

The  total  deposits  in  all  national  banks  have  more  than  trebled 
in  the  present  decade ; the  money  in  circulation  has  doubled  since 
1890.  The  flood  of  gold  makes  it  difficult  to  gauge  the  full  meaning 
of  the  incredible  increase  in  values,  for  in  the  decade  ending  with 
1909  over  41,600,000  ounces  of  gold  were  mined  in  the  United  States 
alone.  Over  four  million  ounces  have  been  produced  every  year 
since  1905,  whereas  between  1880  and  1894  no  year  showed  a pro- 
duction of  two  million  ounces.  As  a result  of  this  swelling  stream 
of  gold,  aided  by  a variety  of  other  causes,  prices  have  risen  until 
their  height  has  become  one  of  the  most  marked  features  and  influ- 
ential factors  in  American  life,  producing  social  readjustments  and 
contributing  effectively  to  party  revolutions. 

But  if  we  avoid  those  statistics  which  require  analysis  because  of 
the  changing  standard  of  value,  we  still  find  that  the  decade  occupies 
an  exceptional  place  in  American  history.  l\Iore  coal  was  mined  in 
the  United  States  in  the  ten  years  after  1897  than  in  all  the  life  of 
the  nation  before  that  time.“  Eifty  years  ago  we  mined  less  than 
fifteen  million  long  tons  of  coal.  In  1907  we  mined  nearly  429,000,000. 
At  the  present  rate  it  is  estimated  that  the  supply  of  coal  would  be 
exhausted  at  a date  no  farther  in  the  future  than  the  formation  of 
the  Constitution  is  in  the  past.  Iron  and  coal  are  the  measures  of 
industrial  power.  The  nation  has  produced  three  times  as  much 
iron  ore  in  the  past  two  decades  as  in  all  its  previous  history;  the 
production  of  the  past  ten  years  was  more  than  double  that  of  the 
prior  decade.  Pig-iron  production  is  admitted  to  be  an  excellent 
barometer  of  manufacture  and  of  transportation.  Never  until  1898 

^Van  Hise,  Conservation  of  Natural  Resources,  pp.  23,  24. 
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had  this  reached  an  annual  total  of  ten  million  long  tons.  But  in 
the  five  years  beginning  with^904  it  averaged  over  twice  that.  By 
1907  the  United  States  had  surpassed  Great  Britain,  Germany,  and 
France  combined  in  the  production  of  pig-iron  and  steel  together, 
and  in  the  same  decade  a single  great  corporation  has  established  its 
domination  over  the  iron  mines  and  steel  manufacture  of  the  United 
States.  It  is  more  than  a mere  accident  that  the  United  States  Steel 
Corporation  with  its  stocks  and  bonds  aggregating  $1,400,000,000 
was  organized  at  the  beginning  of  the  present  decade.  The  former 
wilderness  about  Lake  Superior  has,  principally  in  the  past  two 
decades,  established  its  position  as  overwhelmingly  the  preponderant 
source  of  iron  ore,  present  and  prospective,  in  the  United  States — a 
treasury  from  which  Pittsburg  has  drawn  wealth  and  extended  its 
unparalleled  industrial  empire  in  these  years.  The  tremendous  ener- 
gies thus  liberated  at  this  centre  of  industrial  power  in  the  United 
States  revolutionized  methods  of  manufacture  in  general,  and  in 
many  indirect  ways  profoundly  influenced  the  life  of  the  nation. 

Railroad  statistics  tell  the  same  story  of  unprecedented  develop- 
ment, the  formation  of  a new  industrial  society.  The  number  of 
passengers  carried  one  mile  more  than  doubled  between  1890  and 
1908;  freight  carried  one  mile  has  nearly  trebled  in  the  same  period 
and  has  doubled  in  the  past  decade.  Agricultural  products  tell  a 
dififerent  story.  The  corn  crop  has  only  risen  from  about  two  bil- 
lion bushels  in  1891  to  two  and  seven-tenths  billions  in  1909;  wheat 
from  six  hundred  and  eleven  million  bushels  in  1891  to  only  seven 
hundred  and  thirty-seven  million  in  1909,  and  cotton  from  about 
nine  million  bales  in  1891  to  ten  and  three-tenths  million  bales  in 
1909.  Population  has  increased  in  the  United  States  proper  from 
about  sixty-two  and  one-half  millions  in  1890  to  seventy-five  and 
one-half  millions  in  1900  and  to  about  ninety  millions  in  1910. 

It  is  clear  from  these  statistics  that  the  ratio  of  the  nation’s 
increased  production  of  immediate  wealth  by  the  enormously  in- 
creased exploitation  of  its  remaining  natural  resources  vastly  ex- 
ceeds the  ratio  of  increase  of  population  and  still  more  strikingly 
exceeds  the  ratio  of  increase  of  agricultural  products.  Already 
population  is  pressing  upon  the  food  supply  while  capital  consoli- 
dates in  billion-dollar  organizations.  The  “Triumphant  Demo- 
cracy ” whose  achievements  the  iron-master  celebrated  has  reached 
a stature  even  more  imposing  than  he  could  have  foreseen  ; but  still 
less  did  he  perceive  the  changes  in  democracy  itself  and  the  condi- 
tions of  its  life  which  have  accom])anied  this  material  growth. 

Having  colonized  the  Far  West,  having  mastered  its  internal 
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resources,  the  nation  turned  at  the  conclusion  of  the  nineteenth  and 
the  beginning  of  the  twentieth  century  to  deal  with  the  Far  East,  to 
engage  in  the  world-politics  of  the  Pacific  Ocean.  Having  brought 
to  its  logical  conclusion  its  long  continued  expansion  into  the  lands 
of  the  old  Spanish  empire  by  the  successful  outcome  of  the  recent 
war,  the  United  States  became  the  mistress  of  the  Philippines  at 
the  same  time  that  it  came  into  possession  of  the  Hawaiian  Islands, 
and  the  controlling  influence  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  It  provided 
early  in  the  present  decade  for  connecting  its  Atlantic  and  Pacific 
coasts  by  the  Isthmian  Canal,  and  became  an  imperial  republic  with 
dependencies  and  protectorates — admittedly  a new  world-power,  with 
a voice  potential  in  the  problems  of  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa. 

This  extension  of  power  and  undertaking  of  grave  responsi- 
bilities in  new  fields,  this  entry  into  the  sisterhood  of  world-states, 
was  no  unrelated  event.  It  was,  indeed,  in  some  respects  the  logical 
outcome  of  the  nation’s  march  to  the  Pacific,  the  sequence  to  the 
era  in  which  it  was  engaged  in  occupyingThe  free  lands  and  exploit- 
ing the  resources  of  the  West.  When  it  had  achieved  this  position 
among  the  nations  of  the  earth,  the  United  States  found  itself  con- 
fronted, also,  with  the  need  of  constitutional  readjustment,  arising 
from  the  relations  of  federal  government  and  territorial  acquisitions. 
It  was  obliged  to  reconsider  questions  of  the  rights  of  mai^and  tra- 
ditional American  ideals  of  liberty  and  democracy,  in  view  of  the 
task  of  government  of  other  races  politically  inexperienced  and 
undeveloped. 

When  we  turn  to  consider  the  efifect  upon  American  society  and 
domestic  policy  in  these  two  decades  of  transition  we  are  met  with 
palpable  evidences  of  the( invasion  of  the  old  pioneer  democratic 
order.  Obvious  among  them  is  the  efifect  of  unprecedented  immi- 
gration to  supply  the  mobile  army  of  cheap  labor')  for  the  centres 
of  industrial  life.  In  the  past  ten  years,  beginning  with  1900,  over 
eight  million  immigrants  have  arrived.  The  newcomers  of  the  eight 
years  since  1900  would,  according  to  a writer  in  1908,  “ repopulate 
all  the  five  older  New  England  States  as  they  stand  to-day;  or/if 
properly  disseminated  over  the  newer  parts  of  the  country  they 

would  serve  to  populate  no  less  than  nineteen  states  of  the  union 

as  they  stand  ”.  In  1907  “ there  were  one  and  one-quarter  million 
arrivals.  This  number  would  entirely  populate  both  New  Hamp- 
shire and  Maine,  two  of  our  oldest  states.”  “ The  arrivals  of  this 
one  year  would  found  a state  with  more  inhabitants  than  any  one 
of  twenty-one  of  our  other  existing  commonwealths  which  could 

be  named.”  Not  only  has  the  addition  to  the  population  from 
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Europe  been  thus  extraordinary,  it  has  come  in  increasing  measure 
from  southern  and  eastern  Europe.  Eor  the  year  1907,  Professor 
Ripley,®  whom  I am  quoting,  has  redistributed  the  incomers  on  the 
basis  of  physical  type  and  finds  that  one-quarter  of  them  were  of 
the  Mediterranean  race,  one-quarter  of  the  Slavic  race,  one-eighth 
Jewish,  and  only  one-sixth  of  the  Alpine,  and  one-sixth  of  the  Teu- 
tonic. In  1882  Germans  had  come  to  the  amount  of  250,000;  in 
1907  they  were  replaced  by  330,000  South  Italians.  Thus  it  is  evi- 
dent that  the  ethnic  elements  of  the  United  States  have  undergone 
startling  changes;  and  instead  of  spreading  over  the  nation  these 
immigrants  have  concentrated  especially  in  the  cities  and  great  in- 
dustrial centres  in  the  past  decade.  The  composition  of  the  labor 
class  and  its  relation  to  wages  and  to  the  native  American  employer 
have  been  deeply  influenced  thereby ; the  element  of  sympathy  with 
labor  has  been  unfavorably  affected  by  the  pressure  of  great  numbers 
of  immigrants  of  alien  nationality  and  of  lower  standards  of  life. 

The  familiar  facts  of  the  massing  of  population  in  the  cities  and 
contemporaneous  increase  of  urban  power,  and  of  the  massing  of 
capital  and  production  in  fewer  and  vastly  greater  economic  units, 
especially  attest  the  revolution.  “ It  is  a proposition  too  plain  to 
require  elucidation”,  wrote  Richard  Rush,  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury, in  his  report  of  1827,  “that  the  creation  of  capital  is  retarded 
rather  than  accelerated  by  the  diffusion  of  a thin  population  over  a 
great  surface  of  soil.”  Thirty  years  earlier  Albert  Gallatin  de- 
clared in  Congress  that  “ if  the  cause  of  the  happiness  of  this  country 
were  examined  into,  it  would  be  found  to  arise  as  much  from  the 
great  plenty  of  land  in  proportion  to  the  inhabitants  which  their 
citizens  enjoyed  as  from  the  wisdom  of  their  political  institutions.” 
Possibly  both  of  these  Pennsylvania  financiers  were  right  under  the 
conditions  of  the  time ; but  it  is  at  least  significant  that  capital  and 
labor  entered  upon  a new  era  as  the  end  of  the  free  lands  approached. 
A contemporary  of  Gallatin  in  Congress  had  replied  to  the  argu- 
ment that  cheap  lands  would  depopulate  the  Atlantic  coast  by  saying 
that  if  a law  were  framed  to  prevent  ready  access  to  western  lands 
it  would  be  tantamount  to  saying  that  there  is  some  class  which  must 
remain  “ and  by  law  be  obliged  to  serve  the  others  for  such  wages 
as  they  pleased  to  give”.  The  passage  of  the  arable  public  domain 
into  private  possession  has  raised  this  question  in  a new  form  and 
has  brought  forth  new  answers.  This  is  peculiarly  the  era  when 
competitive  individualism  in  the  midst  of  vast  unappropriated  oppor- 
tunities changed  into  monopoly,  by  huge  aggregations  of  capital,  of 
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the  fundamental  industrial  processes  as  the  free  lands  disappeared. 
All  the  tendencies  of  the  large-scale  production  of  the  twentieth 
century,  all  of  the  energies  of  the  age  of  steam,  found  in  America 
exceptional  freedom  of  action  and  were  offered  regions  of  activity 
equal  to  the  states  of  all  western  Europe,  Here  they  reached  their 
highest  development. 

The  decade  following  1907  is  marked  by  the  work  of  Mr.  Harri- 
man  and  his  rivals  in  building  up  the  various  railroads  into  a few 
great  groups,  a process  that  had  gone  so  far  that  before  his  death 
Mr.  Harriman  was  ambitious  to  concentrate  them  all  under  his  single 
control.  High  finance  under  the  leadership  of  Mr.  Morgan  has 
steadily  achieved  the  consolidation  of  the  greater  industries  into 
trusts  or  combinations  and  has  effected  a community  of  interests 
between  them  and  a few  dominant  banking  organizations,  with  allied 
insurance  companies  and  trust  companies.  In  New  York  City  have 
been  centred  as  never  before  the  banking  reserves  of  the  nation, 
and  here  by  the  financial  management  of  capital  and  speculative  pro- 
motion there  has  grown  up  a unified  control  over  the  nation’s  indus- 
trial life.  Colossal  private  fortunes  have  arisen.  No  longer  is  the 
per  capita  wealth  of  the  nation  a real  index  to  the  prosperity  of  the 
average  man.  Labor  on  the  other  hand  has  shown  an  increasing 
self-consciousness,  is  combining  and  increasing  its  demands.  In  a 
word,  the  old  pioneer  individualism  is  disappearing,  while  the  forces 
of  social  combination  are  manifesting  themselves  as  never  before. 
The  self-made  man  has  become,  in  popular  speech,  the  coal  baron, 
the  steel  king,  the  oil  king,  the  cattle  king,  the  railroad  magnate,  the 
master  of  high  finance,  the  monarch  of  trusts.  The  world  has  never 
before  seen  such  huge  fortunes  exercising  combined  control  over 
the  economic  life  of  a people,  and  such  luxury  as  has  come  out  of 
the  individualistic  pioneer  democracy  of  America  in  the  course  of  its 
competitive  evolution. 

At  the  same  time  the  masters  of  industry,  who  control  interests 
which  represent  billions  of  dollars,  do  not  admit  that  they  have 
broken  with  pioneer  ideals.  They  regard  themselves  as  pioneers 
under  changed  conditions,  carrying  on  the  old  work  of  developing 
the  natural  resources  of  the  nation,  compelled  by  the  constructive 
fever  in  their  veins,  even  in  ill-health  and  old  age  and  after  the 
accumulation  of  wealth  beyond  their  power  to  enjoy,  to  seek  new 
avenues  of  action  and  of  power,  to  chop  new  clearings,  to  find  new 
trails,  to  expand  the  horizon  of  the  nation’s  activity,  and  to  extend 
the  scope  of  their  dominion.  “ This  country  ”,  said  the  late  Mr. 
Harriman  in  an  interview  a few  years  ago,  “ has  been  developed  by 
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a wonderful  people,  flush  with  enthusiasm,  imagination  and  specula- 
tive bent.  . . . They  have  been  magnificent  pioneers.  They  saw  into 
the  future  and  adapted  their  work  to  the  possibilities.  . . . Stifle  that 
enthusiasm,  deaden  that  imagination  and  prohibit  that  speculation 
by  restrictive  and  cramping  conservative  law,  and  you  tend  to  pro- 
duce a moribund  and  conservative  people  and  country.”  This  is  an 
appeal  to  the  historic  ideals  of  Americans  who  viewed  the  republic 
as  the  guardian  of  individual  freedom  to  compete  for  the  control  of 
the  natural  resources  of  the  nation. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  have  the  voice  of  the  insurgent  West, 
recently  given  utterance  in  the  New  Nationalism  of  ex-President 
Roosevelt,  demanding  increase  of  federal  authority  to  curb  the 
special  interests,  the  powerful  industrial  organizations,  and  the 
monopolies,  for  the  sake  of  the  conservation  of  our  natural  resources 
and  the  preservation  of  American  democracy. 

The  past  decade  has  witnessed  an  extraordinary  federal  activity 
in  limiting  individual  and  corporate  freedom  for  the  benefit  of 
society.  To  that  decade  belong  the  Conservation  Congresses  and 
the  effective  organization  of  the  Forest  Service,  and  the  Reclamation 
Service.  Taken  together  these  developments  alone  would  mark  a 
new  era,  for  over  three  hundred  million  acres  are,  as  a result  of  this 
policy,  reserved  from  entry  and  sale,  an  area  more  than  equal  to 
that  of  all  the  states  which  established  the  Constitution,  if  we  ex- 
clude their  western  claims ; and  these  reserved  lands  are  held  for  a 
more  beneficial  use  of  their  forests,  minerals,  arid  tracts,  and  water 
rights,  by  the  nation  as  a whole.  Another  example  is  the  extension 
of  the  activity  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  which  seeks  the 
remotest  regions  of  the  earth  for  crops  suitable  to  the  areas  reclaimed 
by  the  government,  maps  and  analyzes  the  soils,  fosters  the  improve- 
ment of  seeds  and  animals,  tells  the  farmer  when  and  how  and  what 
to  plant,  and  makes  war  upon  diseases  of  plants  and  animals  and 
insect  pests.  The  recent  legislation  for  pure  food  and  meat  inspec- 
tion, and  the  whole  mass  of  regulative  law  under  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Clause  of  the  Constitution,  further  illustrate  the  same 
tendency. 

Two  ideals  were  fundamental  in  traditional  American  thought, 
ideals  that  developed  in  the  pioneer  era.  One  was  the  ideal  of  indi- 
vidual freedom  to  compete  unrestrictedly  for  the  resources  of  a con- 
tinent— the  squatter  ideal.  The  other  was  the  ideal  of  a democracy — 
“government  of  the  people,  by  the  people  and  for  the  people  ”.  The 
operation  of  these  ideals  took  place  contemporaneously  with  the 
passing  into  private  possession  of  the  free  public  domain  and  the 
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natural  resources  of  the  United  States.  But  American  democracy 
was  based  on  free  lands ; these  were  the  very  conditions  that  shaped 
its  growth  and  its  fundamental  traits.  Thus  time  has  revealed  that 
these  two  ideals  of  pioneer  democracy  had  elements  of  mutual  hos- 
tility and  contained  the  seeds  of  its  dissolution.  The  present  finds 
itself  engaged  in  the  task  of  readjusting  its  old  ideals  to  new  condi- 
tions and  is  turning  increasingly  to  government  to  safeguard  its 
traditional  democracy.  It  is  not  surprising  that  socialism  shows 
noteworthy  gains  as  elections  continue;  that  parties  are  forming  on 
new  lines ; that  the  demand  for  primary  elections,  for  popular  choice 
of  senators,  initiative,  referendum,  and  recall,  is  spreading,  and  that 
the  regions  once  the  centre  of  pioneer  democracy  exhibit  these  ten- 
dencies in  the  most  marked  degree.  They  are  efforts  to  find  substi- 
tutes for  that  former  safeguard  of  democracy,  the  disappearing  free 
lands.  They  are  the  sequence  to  the  extinction  of  the  frontier. 

It  is  necessary  next  to  notice  that  in  the  midst  of  all  this  national 
energy,  and  contemporaneous  with  the  tendency  to  turn  to  the  na- 
tional government  for  protection  to  democracy,  there  is  clear  evi- 
dence of  the  persistence  and  the  development  of  sectionalism. 
Whether  we  observe  the  grouping  of  votes  in  Congress  and  in  gen- 
eral elections,  or  the  organization  and  utterances  of  business  leaders, 
or  the  association  of  scholars,  churches,  or  other  representatives  of 
the  things  of  the  spirit,  we  find  that  American  life  is  not  only  in- 
creasing in  its  national  intensity  but  that  it  is  integrating  by  sections. 
In  part  this  is  due  to  the  factor  of  great  spaces  which  make  sectional 
rather  than  national  organization  the  line  of  least  resistance ; but, 
in  part,  it  is  also  the  expression  of  the  separate  economic,  political, 
and  social  interests  and  the  separate  spiritual  life  of  the  various 
geographic  provinces  or  sections.  The  votes  on  the  tariff,  and  in 
general  the  location  of  the  strongholds  of  the  Progressive  Repub- 
lican movement,  illustrate  this  fact.  The  difficulty  of  adjusting  rail- 
way rates  to  the  diverse  interests  of  different  sections  is  another 
example.  Whether  the  South  should  be  supplied  with  salt  from 
Kansas  or  from  Michigan,  whether  Chicago  and  its  tributary  prairie 
areas  should  be  supplied  with  lumber  from  the  far  Northwest,  from 
Louisiana,  or  from  some  other  area,  depends  upon  the  settlement  of 
rates  and  involves  adjudication  by  federal  authorities,  who  are 
forced  to  recognize  sectional  interests.  Without  attempting  to  enter 
upon  a more  extensive  discussion  of  sectionalism,  I desire  simply  to 
point  out  that  there  are  evidences  that  now,  as  formerly,  the  separate 
geographical  interests  have  their  leaders  and  spokesmen,  that  much 
Congressional  legislation  is  determined  by  the  contests,  triumphs,  or 
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compromises  between  the  rival  sections,  and  that  the  real  federal 
relations  of  the  United  States  seem  likely  to  be  shaped  by  the  inter- 
play of  sectional  with  national  forces  rather  than  by  the  relation  of 
state  and  nation.  As  time  goes  on  and  the  nation  adjusts  itself  more 
durably  to  the  conditions  of  the  differing  geographic  sections  which 
make  it  up,  they  are  coming  to  a new  self-consciousness  and  a re- 
vived self-assertion.  Our  national  character  is  a composite  of  these 
sections. 

Obviously  in  attempting  to  indicate  even  a portion  of  the  signifi- 
cant features  of  our  recent  history  we  have  been  obliged  to  take 
note  of  a complex  of  forces.  The  times  are  so  close  at  hand  that 
the  relations  between  events  and  tendencies  force  themselves  upon 
our  attention.  (We  must  deal  with  the  connections  of  geography, 
industrial  growth,  politics,  and  government.  With  these  we  must 
take  into  consideration  the  changing  social  composition,  the  inherited 
"beliefs  and  habitual  attitude  of  the  masses  of  the  people,  the  psy- 
chology of  the  nation  and  of  the  separate  sections,  as  well  as  of 
the  leaders.  We  must  see  how  these  leaders  are  shaped  partly  by 
their  time  and  section,  and  how  they  are  in  part  original,  creative, 
by  virtue  of  their  own  genius  and  initiative.  We  cannot  neglect  the 
moral  tendencies  and  the  ideals.  All  are  related  parts  of  the  same 
■subject  and  can  no  more  be  properly  understood  in  isolation  than 
the  movement  as  a whole  can  be  understood  by  neglecting  some  of 
these  important  factors,  or  by  the  use  of  a single  method  of  inves- 
tigation. Whatever  be  the  truth  regarding  European  history,  Amer- 
ican history  is  chiefly  concerned  with  social  forces,  shaping  and 
reshaping  under  the  conditions  of  a nation  changing  as  it  adjusts 
to  its  environment.  And  this  environment  progressively  reveals  new 
aspects  of  itself,  exerts  new  influences,  and  calls  out  new  social 
organs  and  functions. 

I have  undertaken  this  rapid  survey  of  recent  history  for  two 
purposes.  First,  because  it  has  seemed  fitting  to  emphasize  the  sig- 
nificance of  American  development  since  the  passing  of  the  frontier, 
and,  second,  because  in  the  observation  of  present  conditions  we  may 
find  assistance  in  our  study  of  the  past. 

It  is  a familiar  doctrine  that  each  age  studies  its  history  anew 
and  with  interests  determined  by  the  spirit  of  the  time.  Each  age 
finds  it  necessary  to  reconsider  at  least  some  portions  of  the  past, 
from  points  of  view  furnished  by  new  conditions  which  reveal  the 
influence  and  significance  of  forces  not  adequately  known  by  the  his- 
torians of  the  previous  generation.  Unquestionably  each  investi- 
gator and  writer  is  influenced  by  the  times  in  which  he  lives  and 
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while  this  fact  exposes  the  historian  to  a bias,  at  the  same  time  it 
affords  him  new  instruments  and  new  insight  for  dealing  with  his 
subject. 

If  recent  history,  then,  gives  new  meaning  to  past  events,  if  it 
has  to  deal  with  the  rise  into  a commanding  position  of  forces,  the 
origin  and  growth  of  which  may  have  been  inadequately  described 
or  even  overlooked  by  historians  of  the  previous  generation,  it  is 
important  to  study  the  present  and  the  recent  past,  not  only  for 
themselves  but  also  as  the  source  of  new  hypotheses,  new  lines  of 
inquiry,  new  criteria  of  the  perspective  of  the  remoter  past.  And, 
moreover,  a just  public  opinion  and  a statesmanlike  treatment  of 
present  problems  demand  that  they  be  seen  in  their  historical  rela- 
tions in  order  that  history  may  hold  the  lamp  for  conservative  reform. 

Seen  from  the  vantage-ground  of  present  developments  what 
new  light  falls  upon  past  events ! When  we  consider  what  the 
Mississippi  Valley  has  come  to  be  in  American  life,  and  when  we 
consider  what  it  is  yet  to  be,  the  young  Washington,  crossing  the 
snows  of  the  wilderness  to  summon  the  French  to  evacuate  the  por- 
tals of  the  great  valley,  becomes  the  herald  of  an  empire.  When  we 
recall  the  titanic  industrial  power  that  has  centred  at  Pittsburg, 
Braddock’s  advance  to  the  forks  of  the  Ohio  takes  on  new  meaning. 
“ Carving  a cross  on  the  wilderness  rim  ”,  even  in  defeat,  he  opened 
a road  to  what  is  now  the  centre  of  the  world’s  industrial  energy. 
The  modifications  which  England  proposed  in  1794  to  John  Jay  in 
the  northwestern  boundary  of  the  United  States  from  the  Lake  of 
the  Woods  to  the  Mississippi,  seemed,  doubtless,  to  him  significant 
chiefly  as  a matter  of  principle  and  as  a question  of  the  retention  or 
loss  of  beaver  grounds.  The  historians  hardly  notice  the  proposals. 
But  they  involved,  in  fact,  the  ownership  of  the  richest  and  most 
extensive  deposits  of  iron  ore  in  America,  the  all-important  source 
of  a fundamental  industry  of  the  United  States,  the  occasion  for 
the  rise  of  some  of  the  most  influential  forces  of  our  time. 

What  continuity  and  meaning  are  furnished  by  the  outcome  in 
present  times  of  the  movements  of  minor  political  parties  and  reform 
agitations!  To  the  historian  they  have  often  seemed  to  be  mere 
curious  side  eddies,  vexatious  distractions  to  the  course  of  his  lit- 
erary craft  as  it  navigated  the  stream  of  historical  tendency.  And 
yet,  by  the  revelation  of  the  present,  what  seemed  to  be  side  eddies 
have  not  seldom  proven  to  be  the  concealed  entrances  to  the  main 
current,  and  the  course  which  seemed  the  central  one  has  led  to 
blind  channels  and  stagnant  waters,  important  in  their  day,  but  cut 
off  like  ox-bow  lakes  from  the  mighty  river  of  historical  progress  by 
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the  more  permanent  and  compelling  forces  of  the  neglected  currents. 

We  may  trace  the  contest  between  the  capitalist  and  the  demo- 
cratic pioneer  from  the  earliest  colonial  days.  It  is  influential  in 
colonial  parties.  It  is  seen  in  the  vehement  protests  of  Kentucky 
frontiersmen  in  petition  after  petition  to  the  Congress  of  the  Confed- 
eration against  the  “ nabobs  ” and  men  of  wealth  who  took  out  titles 
to  the  pioneers’  farms  while  they  themselves  were  too  busy  defend- 
ing those  farms  from  the  Indians  to  perfect  their  claims.  It  is  seen 
in  the  attitude  of  the  Ohio  Valley  in  its  backwoods  days  before  the 
rise  of  the  Whig  party,  as  when  in  1811  Henry  Clay  denounced  the 
Bank  of  the  United  States  as  a corporation  which  throve  on  special 
privileges — ‘‘a  splendid  association  of  favored  individuals  taken  from 
the  mass  of  society,  and  invested  with  exemptions  and  surrounded 
by  immunities  and  privileges”.  Benton  voiced  the  same  contest 
twenty  years  later  when  he  denounced  the  bank  as 

a company  of  private  individuals,  many  of  them  foreigners,  and  the  mass 
of  them  residing  in  a remote  and  narrow  corner  of  the  Union,  uncon- 
nected by  any  sympathy  with  the  fertile  regions  of  the  Great  Valley  in 
which  the  natural  power  of  this  Union,  the  power  of  numbers,  will  be 
found  to  reside  long  before  the  renewed  term  of  the  second  charter 
would  expire.  ^ 

“And  where”,  he  asked,  “would  all  this  power  and  money  centre? 
In  the  great  cities  of  the  Northeast,  which  have  been  for  forty  years 
and  that  by  force  of  federal  legislation,  the  lion’s  den  of  Southern 
and  Western  money — that  den  into  which  all  the  tracks  point  inward  ; 
from  which  the  returning  track  of  a solitary  dollar  has  never  yet 
been  seen.”  Declaring,  in  words  that  have  a very  modern  sound, 
that  the  bank  tended  to  multiply  nabobs  and  paupers,  and  that  “ a 
great  moneyed  power  is  favorable  to  great  capitalists,  for  it  is  the 
principle  of  capital  to  favor  capital  ”,  he  appealed  to  the  fact  of 
the  country’s  extent  and  its  sectional  divergences  against  the  national- 
izing of  capital. 

What  a condition  for  a confederacy  of  states!  What  grounds  for 
alarm  and  terrible  apprehension  when  in  a confederacy  of  sucli  vast 
extent,  so  many  rival  commercial  cities,  so  much  sectional  jealousy,  such 
violent  political  parties,  such  fierce  contests  for  power,  there  should  be 
but  one  moneyed  tribunal  before  which  all  the  rival  and  contending 
elements  must  appear. 

Even  more  vehement  were  the  words  of  Jackson  in  1837.  “It  is 
now  plain  ”,  he  wrote,  “ that  the  war  is  to  be  carried  on  by  the  monied 
aristocracy  of  the  few  against  the  democracy  of  numbers;  the  [pros- 
perous] to  make  the  honest  laborers  hewers  of  wood  and  drawers  of 
water  through  the  credit  and  paper  system.” 
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Van  Buren’s  administration  is  usually  passed  hastily  over  with 
hardly  more  than  mention  of  his  Independent  Treasury  plan,  and 
with  particular  consideration  of  the  slavery  discussions.  But  some 
of  the  most  important  movements  in  Amierican  social  and  political 
history  began  in  these  years  of  Jackson  and  Van  Buren.  Read  the 
demands  of  the  obscure  labor  papers  and  the  reports  of  labor’s 
open-air  meetings  anew,  and  you  shall  find  in  the  utterances  of  so- 
called  labor  visionaries  and  the  locofoco  champions  of  “ equal  rights 
for  all  and  special  privileges  for  none’^  like  Evans  and  Jacques, 
Byrdsall  and  Leggett,  the  finger  points  to  the  currents  that  now 
make  the  main  channel  of  our  history;  you  shall  find  in  them  some 
of  the  important  planks  of  the  platforms  of  the  triumphant  parties 
of  our  own  day.  As  Professor  Commons  has  shown  by  his  papers 
and  the  documents  which  he  has  published  on  labor  history,  an  ideal- 
istic but  widespread  and  influential  humanitarian  movement,  strik- 
ingly similar  to  that  of  the  present,  arose  in  the  years  between  1830 
and  1850,  dealing  with  social  forces  in  American  life,  animated  by 
a desire  to  apply  the  public  lands  to  social  amelioration,  eager  to 
find  new  forms  of  democratic  development.  But  the  flood  of  the 
slavery  struggle  swept  all  of  these  movements  into  its  mighty  inunda- 
tion for  the  time.  After  the  war,  other  influences  delayed  the  re- 
vival of  the  movement.  ^ The  railroads  opened  the  vast  prairies  after 
1850  and  made  it  easy  to  reach  them;  and  decade  after  decade  new 
sections  were  reduced  to  the  purposes  of  civilization  and  to  the 
advantages  of  the  common  man  as  well  as  the  promotion  of  great 
individual  fortunes.  The  nation  centred  its  interests  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  West.  It  is  only  in  our  own  day  that  this  humanitarian 
democratic  wave  has  reached  the  level  of  those  earlier  years.  But 
in  the  meantime  there  are  clear  evidences  of  the  persistence  of  the 
forces,  even  though  under  strange  guise.  Read  the  platforms  of  the 
Greenback-Labor,  the  Granger,  and  the  Populist  parties,  and  you  will 
find  in  those  platforms,  discredited  and  reprobated  by  the  major 
parties  of  the  time,  the  basic  proposals  of  the  Democratic  party  after 
its  revolution  under  the  leadership  of  i\Ir.  Bryan,  and  of  the  Repub- 
lican party  after  its  revolution  by  Mr.  Roosevelt.  The  Insurgent 
movement  is  so  clearly  related  to  the  areas  and  elements  that  gave 
strength  to  this  progressive  assertion  of  old  democratic  ideals  with 
new  weapons,  that  it  must  be  regarded  as  the  organized  refusal  of 
these  persistent  tendencies  to  be  checked  by  the  advocates  of  more 
moderate  measures. 

I have  dealt  with  these  fragments  of  party  history,  not,  of  course, 
with  the  purpose  of  expressing  any  present  judgment  upon  them,  but 
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to  emphasize  and  give  concreteness  to  the  fact  that  there  is  disclosed 
by  present  events  a new  significance  to  these  contests  of  radical 
democracy  and  conservative  interests ; that  they  are  rather  a con- 
tinuing expression  of  deep-seated  forces  than  fragmentary  and 
sporadic  curios  for  the  historical  museum. 

If  we  should  survey  the  history  of  our  lands  from  a similar  point 
of  view,  considering  the  relations  of  legislation  and  administration 
of  the  public  domain  to  the  structure  of  American  democracy,  it 
would  yield  a return  far  beyond  that  offered  by  the  formal  treatment 
of  the  subject  in  most  of  our  histories.  We  should  find  in  the  squat- 
ter doctrines  and  practices,  the  seizure  of  the  best  soils,  the  taking 
of  public  timber  on  the  theory  of  a right  to  it  by  the  labor  expended 
on  it,  fruitful  material  for  understanding  the  atmosphere  and  ideals 
under  which  the  great  corporations  developed  the  West.  Men  like 
Senator  Benton  and  Delegate  Sibley  in  successive  generations  de- 
fended the  trespasses  of  the  pioneer  and  the  lumberman  upon  the 
public  forest  lands,  and  denounced  the  paternal  government  that 
“ harassed  ” these  men,  who  were  engaged  in  what  we  should  call 
stealing  government  timber.  It  is  evident  that  at  some  time  between 
the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century  and  the  present  time,  when  we 
impose  jail  sentences  upon  Congressmen  caught  in  such  violations 
of  the  land  laws,  a change  came  over  the  American  conscience  and 
the  civic  ideals  were  modified.  That  our  great  industrial  enter- 
prises developed  in  the  midst  of  these  changing  ideals  is  important 
to  recall  when  we  write  the  history  of  their  activity. 

We  should  find  also  that  we  cannot  understand  the  land  question 
without  seeing  its  relations  to  the  struggle  of  sections  and  classes 
bidding  against  each  other  and  finding  in  the  public  domain  a most 
important  topic  of  political  bargaining.  We  should  find,  too,  that 
the  settlement  of  unlike  geographic  areas  in  the  course  of  the  nation’s 
progress  resulted  in  changes  in  the  effect  of  the  land  laws,  that  a 
system  intended  for  the  humid  prairies  was  ill-adjusted  to  the  arid 
lands  and  coal  fields  and  to  the  forests  in  the  days  of  large-scale 
exploitation  by  corporations  commanding  great  capital.  Thus  chang- 
ing geographic  factors  as  well  as  the  changing  character  of  the 
forces  which  occupied  the  public  domain  must  be  considered,  if  we 
would  understand  the  bearing  of  legislation  and  policy  in  this  field. 
It  is  fortunate  that  suggestive  studies  of  democracy  and  the  land 
policy  have  already  begun  to  appear. 

The  whole  subject  of  American  agriculture  viewed  in  relation  to 
the  economic,  political,  and  social  life  of  the  nation  has  important 
contributions  to  make.  If  for  example  we  study  the  maps  showing 
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the  transition  of  the  wheat  belt  from  the  East  to  the  West,  as  the 
virgin  soils  were  conquered  and  made  new  bases  for  destructive  com- 
petition with  the  older  wheat  states,  we  shall  see  how  deeply  they 
affected  not  only  land  values,  railroad  building,  the  movement  of 
population,  and  the  supply  of  cheap  food,  but  also  how  the  regions 
once  devoted  to  single  cropping  of  wheat  were  forced  to  turn  to 
varied  and  intensive  agriculture  and  to  diversified  industry,  and  we 
shall  see  also  how  these  transformations  affected  party  politics  and 
even  the  ideals  of  the  Americans  of  the  regions  thus  changed.  We 
shall  find  in  the  over-production  of  wheat  in  the  provinces  thus 
rapidly  colonized,  and  in  the  over-production  of  silver  in  the  moun- 
tain provinces  which  were  contemporaneously  exploited,  important 
explanations  of  the  peculiar  form  which  American  politics  took  in 
the  period  when  Mr.  Bryan  mastered  the  Democratic  party,  just  as 
we  shall  find  in  the  opening  of  the  new  gold  fields  in  the  years  imme- 
diately following,  and  in  the  passing  of  the  era  of  almost  free  virgin 
wheat  soils,  explanations  of  the  more  recent  period  when  high  prices 
.are  giving  new  energy  and  aggressiveness  to  the  demands  of  Amer- 
ican democracy. 

Enough  has  been  said,  it  may  be  assumed,  to  make  clear  the  point 
which  I am  trying  to  elucidate,  namely  that  a comprehension  of  the 
United  States  of  to-day,  an  understanding  of  the  rise  and  progress 
of  the  forces  which  have  made  it  what  it  was,  demands  that  we 
should  rework  our  history  from  the  new  points  of  view  afforded  by 
the  present.  If  this  is  done,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  progress  of  the 
struggle  between  North  and  South  over  slavery  and  the  freed  negro, 
which  held  the  principal  place  in  American  interest  in  the  two  decades 
after  1850,  was,  after  all,  only  one  of  the  interests  of  the  time.  The 
pages  of  the  Congressional  debates,  the  contemporary  newspapers, 
the  public  documents  of  those  twenty  years,  remain  a rich  mine  for 
those  who  will  seek  therein  the  sources  of  movements  dominant  in 
the  present  day. 

The  final  consideration  to  which  I ask  your  attention  in  this  dis- 
cussion of  social  forces  in  American  life,  is  with  reference  to  the 
mode  of  investigating  them  and  the  bearing  of  these  investigations 
upon  the  relations  and  the  goal  of  history.  It  has  become  a prece- 
dent, fairly  well  established  by  the  distinguished  scholars  who  have 
filled  the  office  which  I am  about  to  lay  down,  to  state  a position  with 
reference  to  the  relations  of  history  and  its  sister-studies,  and  even 
to  raise  the  question  of  the  attitude  of  the  historian  toward  the  laws 
of  thermodynamics  and  to  seek  to  find  the  key  of  historical  develop- 
ment or  of  historical  degradation.  It  is  not  given  to  all  to  bend  the 
Tow  of  Ulysses.  I shall  attempt  a lesser  task. 
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We  may  take  some  lessons  from  the  scientist.  Like  the  his- 
torian the  scientist  has  learned  that  many  of  his  fundamental  assump- 
tions are  imperfect  or  false.  He  has  enriched  knowledge  especially 
in  recent  years  by  attacking  the  no-man’s  lands  left  unexplored  by 
the  too  sharp  delimitation  of  spheres  of  activity.  These  new  con- 
quests have  been  especially  achieved  by  the  combination  of  old  sci- 
ences. Physical  chemistry,  electro-chemistry,  geo-physics,  astro- 
physics, and  a variety  of  other  scientific  unions  have  led  to  audacious 
hypotheses,  veritable  flashes  of  vision,  which  open  new  regions  of 
activity  for  a generation  of  investigators.  Moreover  they  have  pro- 
moted such  investigations  by  furnishing  new  instruments  of  research. 
Now  in  some  respects  this  is  an  analogy  between  geology  and  his- 
tory. The  new  geologist  aims  to  explain  the  inorganic  earth  dynam- 
ically in  terms  of  natural  law,  using  chemistry,  physics,  mathematics, 
and  even  botany  and  zoology  so  far  as  they  relate  to  paleontology. 
He  does  not  insist  that  the  relative  importance  of  physical  or  chem- 
ical factors  shall  be  determined  before  he  applies  the  methods  and 
data  of  these  sciences  to  his  problem.  Indeed,  he  has  learned  that 
a geological  area  is  too  complex  a thing  to  be  reduced  to  a single 
explanation.  He  has  abandoned  the  single  hypothesis  for  the  mul- 
tiple hypothesis.  He  creates  a whole  family  of  possible  explanations 
of  a given  problem  and  thus  avoids  the  warping  influence  of  par- 
tiality for  a simple  theory. 

Have  we  not  here  an  illustration  of  what  is  possible  and  neces- 
sary for  the  historian?  Is  it  not  well,  before  attempting  to  decide 
whether  history  requires  an  economic  interpretation  or  a psycholog- 
ical, or  any  other  ultimate  interpretation,  to  recognize  that  the  factors 
in  human  society  are  varied  and  complex ; that  the  political  historian 
handling  his  subject  in  isolation  is  certain  to  miss  fundamental  facts 
and  relations  in  his  treatment  of  a given  age  or  nation ; that  the 
economic  historian  is  exposed  to  the  same  danger;  and  so  of  all  of 
the  other  special  historians? 

Those  who  insist  that  history  is  simply  the  efifort  to  tell  the  thing 
exactly  as  it  was,  to  state  the  facts,  are  confronted  with  the  difficulty 
that  the  fact  which  they  would  represent  is  not  planted  on  the  solid 
ground  of  fixed  conditions;  it  is  in  the  midst  and  is  itself  a part  of 
the  changing  currents,  the  interacting  influences  of  the  time,  deriving 
its  significance  as  a fact  from  its  relations  to  the  deeper-seated  move- 
ments of  the  age,  movements  so  gradual  that  often  only  the  passing 
years  can  reveal  the  truth  about  the  fact  and  its  right  to  a place  on 
the  historian’s  page. 

The  economic  historian  is  in  danger  of  making  his  analysis  and 
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his  statement  of  a law  on  the  basis  of  present  conditions  and  then 
passing  to  history  for  justificatory  appendixes  to  his  conclusions.  An 
American  economist  of  high  rank  has  recently  expressed  his  concep- 
tion of  “ the  full  relation  of  economic  theory,  statistics,  and  history  ” 
in  these  words : 

A principle  is  formulated  by  a priori  reasoning  concerning  facts  of 
common  experience  ; it  is  then  tested  by  statistics  and  promoted  to  the  rank 
of  a known  and  acknowledged  truth;  illustrations  of  its  action  are  then 
found  in  narrative  history  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  economic  law 
becomes  the  interpreter  of  records  that  would  otherwise  be  confusing 
and  comparatively  valueless  ; the  law  itself  derives  its  final  confirmation 
from  the  illustrations  of  its  working  which  the  records  afford ; but  what 
is  at  least  of  equal  importance  is  the  parallel  fact  that  the  law  affords 
the  decisive  test  of  the  correctness  of  those  assertions  concerning  the 
causes  and  the  effects  of  past  events  which  it  is  second  nature  to  make 
and  which  historians  almost  invariably  do  make  in  connection  with  their 
narrations.^ 

There  is  much  in  this  statement  by  which  the  historian  may  profit, 
but  he  may  doubt  also  whether  the  past  should  serve  merely  as  the 
“ illustration  ” by  which  to  confirm  the  law  deduced  from  common- 
experience  by  a priori  reasoning  tested  by  statistics.  In  fact  the 
pathway  of  history  is  strewn  with  the  wrecks  of  the  “ known  and 
acknowledged  truths  ” of  economic  law,  due  not  only  to  defective 
analysis  and  imperfect  statistics,  but  also  to  the  lack  of  critical  his- 
torical methods,  to  insufficient  historical-mindedness  on  the  part  of 
the  economist,  to  failure  to  give  due  attention  to  the  relativity  and' 
transiency  of  the  conditions  from  which  his  laws  were  deduced. 

But  the  point  on  which  I would  lay  stress  is  this.  The  econo- 
mist, the  political  scientist,  the  psychologist,  the  sociologist,  the- 
geographer,  the  students  of  literature,  of  art,  of  religion — all  the 
allied  laborers  in  the  study  of  society — have  contributions  to  make 
to  the  equipment  of  the  historian.  These  contributions  are  partly 
of  material,  partly  of  tools,  partly  of  new  points  of  view,  new  hypoth- 
eses, new  suggestions  of  relations,  causes,  and  emphasis.  Each  of 
these  special  students  is  in  some  danger  of  bias  by  his  particular 
point  of  view,  by  his  exposure  to  see  simply  the  thing  in  which  he  is 
primarily  interested,  and  also  by  his  effort  to  deduce  the  universal 
laws  of  his  separate  science.  The  historian,  on  the  other  hand,  is 
exposed  to  the  danger  of  dealing  with  the  complex  and  interacting 
social  forces  of  a period  or  of  a country,  from  some  single  point  of 
view  to  which  his  special  training  or  interest  inclines  him.  If  the 
truth  is  to  be  made  known,  the  historian  must  so  far  familiarize 

^ Professor  J.  B.  Clark,  in  Commons,  ed..  Documentary  History  of  American' 
Industrial  Society,  I.  43-44. 
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himself  with  the  work,  and  equip  himself  with  the  training  of  his 
sister-subjects  that  he  can  at  least  avail  himself  of  their  results  and 
in  some  reasonable  degree  master  the  essential  tools  of  their  trade. 
And  the  followers  of  the  sister-studies  must  likewise  familiarize 
themselves  and  their  students  with  the  work  and  the  methods  of  the 
historians,  and  co-operate  in  the  difficult  task. 

It  is  necessary  that  the  American  historian  shall  aim  at  this 
equipment,  not  so  much  that  he  may  possess  the  key  to  history  or 
satisfy  himself  in  regard  to  its  ultimate  laws.  At  present  a different 
duty  is  before  him.  He  must  see  in  American  society  with  its  vast 
spaces,  its  sections  equal  to  European  nations,  its  geographic  influ- 
ences, its  brief  period  of  development,  its  variety  of  nationalities 
and  races,  its  extraordinary  industrial  growth  under  the  conditions 
of  freedom,  its  institutions,  culture,  ideals,  social  psychology,  and 
even  its  religions,  forming  and  changing  almost  under  his  eyes,  one 
of  the  richest  fields  ever  offered  for  the  preliminary  recognition  and 
study  of  the  forces  that  operate  and  interplay  in  the  making  of  society. 

Frederick  J.  Turner. 
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One  of  the  most  curious  and  interesting  facts  in  legal  history 
is  the  introduction  or  ‘‘  Reception  ” of  the  Roman  law  into  Germany 
in  the  course  of  the  fifteenth,  sixteenth,  and  seventeenth  centuries.^ 
Students  of  the  new  law  began  to  find  places  as  town-clerks  or  as 
councillors  of  princes,  and,  as  such,  eventually  had  opportunities  to 
apply  their  legal  knowledge  in  a practical  way.  Professors  of  law 
were  frequently  asked  to  act  as  arbitrators,  and  more  important 
cases  were  often  taken  for  advice  or  decision  to  the  law  faculties  of 
the  universities.  The  invention  of  printing  made  easy  the  multipli- 
cation of  the  works  of  the  Italian  commentators,  and  of  popular 
handbooks,  written  by  Germans,  but  based  more  or  less  on  the 
medieval  feudalized  Roman  law  which  was  being  actually  applied 
and  discussed  in  Italy. ^ The  Reception  of  the  Roman  Law  was 
greatly  furthered  by  the  establishment  of  the  Reichskammergericht 
in  1495.  Eight  at  least  of  its  sixteen  judges  were  to  be  men  “ learned 
in  the  (Roman)  law”.  Many  causes  brought  it  about  that  this  im- 
perial court  inclined  to  judge  according  to  Roman  rather  than  Ger- 
man laws.  In  the  sixteenth  century,  partly  under  the  influence  of 
this  imperial  court,  similar,  more  or  less  Romanizing,  supreme 
courts  {Hofgerichte,  Kammergerichte,  Kanzleien)  were  created  in 
many  of  the  German  territories.  Roman  legal  ideas  gradually 
filtered  down  from  the  higher  to  the  lower  courts,  or  were  incor- 
porated to  a greater  or  less  degree  in  the  numerous  codifications  of 
law  made  by  princes  and  cities  in  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth 
centuries. 

^ A summary  of  this  article  was  read  at  the  meeting  of  the  American  His- 
torical Association  in  New  York  in  December,  1909. 

^ For  brief  text-book  accounts  of  the  Reception,  with  bibliographies,  cf.  B. 
Windscheid,  Lehrbuch  des  Pandektenrechts  (ninth  ed.,  Frankfort,  1906),  I.  1-8; 
H.  Brunner,  Grundziige  der  deutschen  Rechtsgeschichte  (third  ed.,  Leipzig,  1908), 
pp.  244-252 ; R.  Schroder,  Lehrbuch  der  Deutschen  Rechtsgeschichte  (fifth  ed., 
Leipzig,  1907),  pp.  805-814.  The  best  critical  examination  of  the  older  writers 
and  theories  is  by  Georg  von  Below,  Die  Ursachen  der  Rezeption  des  Romischen 
Rechts  in  Deutschland  (Munich,  1905).  Cf.  also  Stblzel’s  review  of  v.  Below  in 
the  Kritische  Vierteljahrschrift  fiir  Gesetzgebung  und  Rechtswissenschaft  (1907), 
XLVII.  1-49. 

® Cf.  R.  Stintzing,  Geschichte  der  populdren  Literatur  des  romisch-kanonischen 
Rechts  in  Deutschland  (Leipzig,  1867),  one  of  the  most  valuable  works  on  the 
Reception,  quoted  hereafter  as  Stintzing,  Pop.  Lit. 
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What  was  the  effect  of  this  Reception  of  the  Roman  Law  upon 
the  German  peasant  in  the  time  of  Luther?  In  regard  to  this  I 
venture  to  suggest  that  there  has  grown  up  a kind  of  legend.  This 
legend,  in  a simple  form  which  has  been  read  by  thousands  of  stu- 
dents in  America,  runs  as  follows : “ The  Roman  civil  law  had  in- 
deed been  brought  in  by  the  ecclesiastics,  and  the  lords  favored  it 
because  it  tended  to  regard  serfs  as  slaves.  The  serfs  naturally 
hated  it  because  it  hardened  their  lot.  There  was  no  good  in  ap- 
pealing to  it.  It  was  one  of  their  grievances.  So  the  peasants  of 
each  place  must  fight  it  out  with  their  own  lords.  They  must  rebel 
or  submit.”'^  Similar  ideas  are  found  very  generally  accepted  by  the 
most  noted  writers.  Professor  Maitland  wrote : “ There  seems  to  be 
plentiful  evidence  that  the  learned  doctores  juris  who  counselled 
the  German  princes  and  obtained  seats  in  the  courts  were  cordially 
detested  by  the  multitude.  In  modern  times  they  often  have  to 
bear  much  blame  for  that  terrible  revolt  which  we  know  as  the 
Peasants’  War.”°  And  Professor  Vinogradoff  says:  “We  find  the 
Mirror  of  Actions  (Klagspicgel)  trying  to  fit  German  class  distinc- 
tions into  the  social  classification  of  Rome  in  the  same  manner  as 
this  was  done  by  Bracton.  It  translates  fluently  the  Latin  servns  by 
Eigen  Mann,  that  is,  by  ‘ serf  “ The  ‘ reception  ’ appears  . . . 
mainly  as  a movement  of  the  upper  classes  and  of  the  political  au- 
thorities connected  with  them.  It  encountered  a good  deal  of  op- 
position in  the  lower  orders.  Jurists  were  regarded  as  bad  Chris- 
tions  {Die  Jiiristcn  sind  hose  Christen).  Every  now  and  then  one 
or  the  other  among  them  was  exposed  to  contumelious  treatment, 
as,  for  example,  two  Constance  doctors,  whom  a court  of  Schdffen 
in  Thurgau  put  to  flight,  because  it  did  not  want  to  hear  about  Bar- 
tele  and  Baldele  (Bartolus  and  Baldus),  and  was  resolved  to  uphold 
its  ancient  customs.  The  revolutionary  peasantry  in  1525  declared 
in  a fictitious  document,  nick-named  ‘ The  Reformation  of  the  Em- 
peror Erederick  III.’,  ‘that  all  doctors  of  laws  should  be  abolished, 
and  that  justice  should  be  administered  according  to  the  law  of 
Moses,  because  it  is  not  good  for  men  to  get  better  law  than  that 
proclaimed  by  God 

These  same  views,  that  the  Reception  injured  the  peasantry  and 

^ F.  Seebohm,  Era  of  the  Protestant  Revolution  (New  York,  1896),  p.  33. 

^English  Law  and  the  Renaissance  (Rede  Lecture  for  1901,  Caml)ridge), 

P.  23. 

^ Roman  Law  in  Mediaeval  Europe  (New  York,  1909),  p.  119. 

’'Ibid.,  p.  129;  but  see  note  56,  below.  Other  recent  statements  in  English 
of  the  depressing  effect  of  the  Roman  law  ui)on  the  peasants  are  by  A.  F.  Pol- 
lard, in  Cambridge  Modern  History,  II.  176;  by  J.  S.  Schapiro,  Social  Reform  and 
the  Reformation  (Columbia  Studies  in  History,  etc.,  1909,  XXXIV.,  no.  2),  pp. 
40-53,  61  ; and  in  a more  extreme  form  by  E.  Relfort  Hax,  German  Society  at 
the  Close  of  the  Middle  Ages  (London,  1894),  pp.  219-228. 
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helped  to  cause  the  Peasant  Revolt  of  1525,  are  expressed  with  vary- 
ing emphasis  by  many  German  authorities — by  Protestants®  and 
Roman  Catholics,^  by  writers  on  peasant  conditions/®  by  historians 
of  the  law/^  and  by  the  philosophers  of  history^- 

For  the  sake  of  clearness  these  ideas  in  regard  to  the  Roman  law 
and  the  German  peasant  which  have  been  indicated  above  by  quota- 
tion or  reference,  and  which  I have  ventured  to  call  a legend,  may 
be  briefly  stated  under  three  heads : (a)  The  jurists  of  the  Reforma- 
tion period  did  not  understand  or  have  any  respect  for  German 
customary  and  local  law.  They  recklessly  applied  Roman  legal 
conceptions  to  German  institutions,  and  so  treated  some  of  the 
peasants  as  Roman  slaves,  (b)  Roman  law  was  hated  by  the 
peasants  because  it  hardened  their  lot.  They  made  a “ popular 
opposition”  to  it  as  a “foreign”  law.  (c)  It  was  a grievance  of 
the  peasants  and  one  of  the  direct  causes  of  the  Peasant  Revolt  of 

1525- 

To  determine  whether  these  commonly  accepted  ideas  are  true 
or  legendary  it  is  necessary  to  consider  how  far  they  are  supported 
by  contemporary  sixteenth-century  evidence,  and  how  far  they  may 
be  traced  as  a legend  which  has  arisen  in  later  times. 

The  most  eminent  German  jurist  of  the  sixteenth  century  is  Ulrich 
Zasius  (1461-1535).^®  He  is  cited  as  a jurist  who  ignored  or 
despised  German  law  and  misapplied  Roman  law  to  German  con- 
ditions. After  studying  at  Tubingen,  Zasius  became  a town-clerk 
at  Freiburg  in  the  Breisgau,  a doctor  of  laws  in  1501,  and  two 
years  later  a professor  of  Roman  law  in  the  university.  With  his 
academic  position  he  also  retained  his  position  as  town-clerk,  and 

® F.  V.  Bezold,  Geschichte  der  Deutschen  Reformation  (Berlin,  1890,  Oncken 
series),  pp.  30-31,  44  seq.,  452;  Kiiltur  der  Gegenwart  (1908),  Theil  II.,  Abth. 
V.  i.,  p.  57;  G.  Egelhaaf,  Deutsche  Geschichte  (Stuttgart,  1889),  I.  544  seq. 

® J.  Janssen,  Geschichte  des  Deutschen  Volkes  seit  dem  Ausgang  des  Mittel- 
alters  (ninth  ed.,  Freiburg,  1883),  I.  473-503,  especially  486-494;  LI.  431  seq. 

W.  Zimmermann,  Geschichte  des  Grossen  Bauernkrieges  (first  ed.,  Stutt- 
gart, 1842),  I.  314-315. 

O.  Stobbe,  Geschichte  der  Deutschen  Rechtsquellen  (Leipzig,  1860-1864), 
II.  49-56 ; Stintzing,  Pop.  Lit.,  pp.  xxiii  seq. ; Jacob  Grimm,  Deutsche  Rechts- 
alterthiimer  (fourth  ed.,  Leipzig,  1899),  p.  xviii ; Theodor  Knapp,  Gesammelte 
Beitrdge  ziir  Rechts-  und  Wirtschaftsgeschichte  (Tubingen,  1902),  p.  380. 

^ K.  Lamprecht,  Deutsche  Geschichte  (third  ed.,  Freiburg,  1904),  V.  i.  1 15-1 16. 

The  classic  work  on  Zasius  is  still  that  of  Stintzing  {Ulrich  Zasius,  Basel, 
1857),  republished  more  briefly  in  his  Geschichte  der  Deutschen  Rechtswissen- 
schaft  (1880),  I.  155  seq.,  and  in  an  article  in  the  Allgemeine  Deutsche  Bio- 
graphic. For  more  recent  literature  see  R.  Schmidt,  Zasius  und  seine  Stellung 
in  der  Rechtswissenschaft  (Rektoratsrede,  Leipzig,  1904),  pp.  48-50.  Zasius’s 
works  were  collected  and  edited  by  his  son  Johann  Ulrich  and  his  pupil  Joachim 
Mynsinger  : Opera  Omnia  (Lugduni,  apud  Sebastianum  Gryphium,  1550,  in  6 vols. 
fob).  It  is  from  a copy  of  the  reprint  of  1590  (Frankfort),  in  the  library  of  the 
Harvard  Law  School,  that  the  citations  below  are  made. 
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by  practice  became  perfectly  familiar  with  the  town  laws  and  cus- 
toms. He  made  his  legal  influence  felt  by  long  years  of  university 
lecturing,  by  numerous  writings,  and  in  legislation  by  his  assistance 
in  drawing  up  a code  for  the  town  of  Freiburg. 

In  the  Freiburg  code  the  Roman  influence  is  indeed  consider- 
able ; Zasius  himself  says  that  it  was  drawn  up  with  his  own  aid 
and  was  in  large  part  in  conformity  with  Roman  law.^^  This  was 
quite  natural,  for  it  dealt  largely  with  procedure,  contracts,  mort- 
gages, and  inheritances,  subjects  which  had  reached  a much  fuller 
development  in  the  commercial  society  of  Rome  than  in  the  less 
advanced  towns  of  Germany.  Still,  the  city  fathers,  in  entrusting 
Zasius  with  this  codiflcation,  evidently  had  no  fear  that  he  would 
“ utterly  disregard  the  local  German  laws  and  customs  in  his  en- 
deavor to  apply  the  comprehensive  principles  of  Roman  jurispru- 
dence to  German  conditions  Nor  did  he  do  so.  He  attempted 
to  co-ordinate  and  harmonize  German  and  Roman  principles.  He 
even  modified  Roman  principles  to  make  them  accord  better  with 
existing  German  institutions.  He  frequently  refers  to  old  German 
customs,  quotes  them,  or  corrects  mistakes  in  them.  He  uses  pure 
German  legal  phraseology  with  the  exception  of  a few  common 
Latin  words  like  “ testament  ”,  ‘‘  contract  ”,  etc.,  which  were  already 
in  common  use  and  generally  understood.  In  short,  as  Stintzing 
has  rightly  pointed  out,  the  whole  work  bears  the  stamp  of  a jurist, 
but  of  one  who  is  familiar  with  the  existing  conditions  of  life  and 
who  is  ready  to  comply  with  them  rather  than  anxious  to  force  them 
to  fit  his  own  theories.^® 

The  Freiburg  code  is  significant  of  Zasius’s  practical  knowledge 
of  actual  life  and  his  respect  for  the  customary  law  of  a town.  But 
as  it  deals  with  commercial  rather  than  agricultural  subjects,  it  tells 
us  nothing  of  his  attitude  toward  the  peasantry  or  his  influence 
upon  them.  This  must  be  sought  in  his  writings  and  lecture  notes, 
in  which  there  are  several  significant  passages. 

In  a response  ‘‘  on  certain  unclassifiable  things  in  German 
law  Zasius  speaks  of  the  proprii  homines — the  unfree  peasants.^® 

““  . . . novis  legibus  niunicipalibus,  jure  comnnini  niagna  ex  j>arte  con- 
formibus,  ope  nostra,  superiore  anno  ita  instruxit  ” (.yc.  Civitas  Friburgum). 
Opera,  I.  1 18,  no.  12. 

Schapiro,  p.  45. 

’“Stintzing,  Zasius,  p.  159. 

Responsa  Singularia,  lib.  ii.,  cap.  vii.  (Opera,  V.  36)  : “ De  anonymis 
quibu.sdam  in  jure  nostro.  . . . Sic  servi  anonynii  in  nostra  (iermania  lioniines 
proprii  dicti,  nec  adscrii)titii,  nec  coloni,  nee  cai>itecensi,  nee  statu  lil)eri,  nec 
liberti  sunt,  de  omnium  tamen  natura  aliciuid  particii>ant.  Istas  igitur  anonymas 
dispositiones  recipi  necesse  est.” 

Proprii  homines  is  the  regular  Latin  equivalent  of  Eigcnleute,  Ei^en- 
menschen,  Leibeigcne,  Ilalseigene,  etc. ; these  German  words  are  used  in  sixteenth- 
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He  names  various  Roman  social  classes,  but  is  perfectly  aware  that 
none  of  the  terms  is  properly  applicable  to  the  German  unfree  peas- 
ant. The  German  peasant  is  “anonymous  ” as  far  as  classical 
Roman  law  is  concerned. 

Zasius  was  also  perfectly  aware  of  the  variety  and  complexity  of 
the  German  agrarian  conditions  which  he  had  before  his  eyes  daily 
in  the  fields  about  Freiburg.  He  many  times  uses  such  phrases  as 
“ hodie  proprii  homines  in  varia  conditione  ”,  “ in  multiplici  dif- 
ferentia ”,  “ pacta  curialia  mirifice  variantia  ”,  etc.  It  was  a sub- 
ject on  which  he  had  burnt  some  midnight  oil  and  on  which  he 
wrote  a very  interesting  response. 

After  discussing  at  length,  as  a student  of  classical  Roman  law, 
the  text  in  the  Digest  of  Justinian  on  the  dues  of  the  Roman  f reed- 
man,  he  comes  to  the  practical  question,  “ How  much  of  all  this  is 
applicable  to  men  who  in  our  own  day  might  resemble  slaves  or 
freedmen?”  His  reply  is  that  the  German  .unfree  peasants  are 
like  slaves  in  a certain  few  respects  but  are  more  like  freedmen ; that 
as  Tacitus  pointed  out  and  as  the  evidence  shows,  there  never  have 
been  real  slaves  in  Germany.  For  the  German  proprii  homines, 
though  marked  with  some  characteristics  of  slavery,  nevertheless 
possess  property  of  their  own,  live  in  houses  of  their  own,  and  are 
not  reckoned  as  a part  of  the  lord’s  household.^®  They  can  inherit 

century  documents  in  south  and  west  Germany  as  the  ordinary  designations  for 
a large  part  of  the  peasantry,  the  part  which  was  personally  unfree.  In  south 
and  west  Germany  in  the  sixteenth  century  all  peasants,  from  a public  point  of 
view,  were  subjects  {Untertanen)  of  a political  authority  (Gerichtsherr)  ; from 
an  economic  point  of  view,  most  peasants  owed  obligations  to  a landlord  (Grund- 
herr)  ; and  from  a personal  point  of  view,  a great  many  peasants  still  paid  fowls 
annually  or  made  some  recognition  of  the  fact  that  they  were  personally  unfree 
subjects  (Leibeigene)  of  a personal  lord  (Leibherr).  This  personal  unfreedom  is 
Leibeigenschaft ; it  had  been  severe  in  its  consequences  in  the  Middle  Ages,  but 
was  relatively  mild  in  the  sixteenth  century.  Later,  in  the  seventeenth  century, 
Leibeigene  was  used  to  designate  east-Elbe  peasants,  who  were  really  subject  only 
politically  and  economically  to  a Gutsherr  who  combined  in  his  single  hand  the 
rights  of  Gerichtsherr  and  Grundherr ; in  the  seventeenth  century  these  east-Elbe 
peasants  came  to  have  obligations  forced  upon  them  as  if  they  were  also  personally 
unfree.  Cf.  below,  notes  66  and  71  ; also  the  excellent  anaylsis  of  the  mean- 
ing of  Leibeigenschaft  by  T.  Knapp,  Gesammelte  Beitrdge  zur  Rechts-  und 
Wirtschaftsgeschichte  (Tubingen,  1902),  pp.  2-38,  85-95,  346-388.  Leibeigener 
is  often  rendered  in  English  by  “ serf  ”,  but  as  this  word  is  used  in  many 
senses  I prefer  “ unfree  peasant  ” as  closer  to  the  true  meaning  of  the  sixteenth- 
century  Leibeigener. 

Responsa  Singularia,  lib.  I.,  cap.  iii.  {Opera,  V.  15-19)  : “ De  operis,  deque 
obsequiis  libertorum  ac  earundem  speciebus,  insolita  quaedam  . . . Meas  quoque 
vigilias  ea  in  re  addere  placuit.”  The  quotations  and  statements  which  follow 
are  from  this  response. 

“ Homines  proprii  in  paucis  quibusdam  cum  servis  participant,  et  plus  ad 
libertos  respiciunt.  Si  quidem  Germania  pro  Cornelii  Taciti  sententia  veros 
servos  nunquam  habuit,  id  quod  ipsa  docet  rei  evidentia.  Nam  licet  aliqui  servili 
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ah  intestato  or  ex  testamenfo,  serve  as  witnesses,  sue  in  the  courts, 
and  engage  in  business  on  their  own  account.  They  can  even  make 
contracts  with  their  lords,  and  are  subject  at  law  to  the  obligations 
of  such  contracts.  There  is  a suggestion  of  slavery  in  the  fact  that 
the  homines  proprii  are  restricted  in  their  freedom  of  marriage, 
but  even  in  this  case,  Zasius  says,  they  still  resemble  freedmen 
rather  than  slaves.  In  this  connection  he  makes  an  interesting 
attempt  to  soften  the  contemporary  German  marriage  restrictions  by 
quoting  in  favor  of  the  peasant  two  passages  from  the  Digest  which 
limit  the  patron’s  right  to  restrict  the  freedman’s  marriage.  Zasius 
thinks  this  good  Roman  doctrine  might  well  be  inculcated  on  mon- 
asteries and  nobles  in  Germany  to  the  benefit  of  the  peasants. 

He  then  gives  a general  statement  of  the  various  dues — fowls, 
payments  in  money,  labor  services,  etc. — owed  to  the  lord,  and 
shows  his  sympathy  with  the  peasantry  by  adding  that  there  are 
many  lords  in  Swabia,  both  lay  and  ecclesiastical,  who  are  either 
poor  or  reckless  in  expenditure,  who  use  their  superior  position  to 
cheat  their  well-to-do  peasants;  for  they  borrow  of  them  but  never 
pay  back  the  debt.  Zasius’s  comments  upon  the  labor  services  show 
the  same  sympathy  with  the  peasantry  and  show  also  his  respect  for 
German  customary  law.  ^‘Homines  where  there  is  no  special 

agreement,  are  bound  to  perform  services  only  so  far  as  they  are 
according  to  the  custom  of  the  manor  or  of  the  neighborhood.  . . . 
Even  then  they  ought  not  to  be  so  burdened  with  hard  services  as 
not  to  have  sufficient  time  left  for  supporting  themselves  and  their 
families.”  He  recalls  passages  in  the  Digest  which  say  that  the 
patron  ought  to  give  the  freedman  a sufficient  amount  of  time 
within  which  to  do  his  services  and  ought  not  to  demand  services 
which  are  beyond  the  freedman’s  bodily  capacity,  and  exclaims. 
Quod  utinam  aetas  nostra  diligenter  perpenderet ! ” 

Similarly,  referring  to  the  fact  that  a great  many  of  the  peasants 
have  statements  of  the  mutual  obligations  of  lord  and  peasant  writ- 
ten down  in  a court  roll,  Zasius  again  exclaims,  “ These  statements 
are  observed  strictly  where  they  are  in  the  lord’s  favor;  would  that 
they  were  also  observed  where  the  rights  and  advantages  of  the 
peasants  are  described  ! ” 

Finally,  he  considers  the  question  whether  homines  proprii  must 
provide  the  lord  with  the  necessaries  of  life.  “If  we  look  at  the 
Roman  law  the  matter  is  quickly  settled  because  this  was  the  duty 
of  the  freedman;  but  if  we  look  at  the  German  practice  the  question 
is  doubtful,  because  clearly  this  jus  alimentorum  is  not  received 


apud  nos  nota  laborent,  propria  tamen  bona  possident,  propriis  degunt  domibus, 
de  familia  domini  non  censentur.”  Ibid. 
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by  German  custom.  Wherefore  I drop  the  question;  no  one  shall 
say  that  the  burdens  of  the  unfree  peasants,  which  already  under 
some  lords  are  too  hard,  have  been  increased  by  my  writings.” 
Zasius,  however,  did  not  confine  himself  to  mere  sympathy  in 
his  study.  On  several  occasions  he  gave  opinions  in  regard  to  the 
status  of  peasants;  on  one  occasion  he  protected  twenty-two  unfree 
peasants  from  unjust  treatment  by  the  Count  of  Tubingen  on 
another  he  showed  that  when  a noble  forbade  his  peasants  to  pasture 
their  cattle  in  the  woods  before  a certain  day  under  penalty  of  ten 
pounds  and  the  peasants  broke  the  rule,  the  peasants  ought  to  be 
regarded  collectively,  and  the  penalty  of  ten  pounds  need  be  paid 
but  once  by  all  together.-- 

Other  passages  might  be  cited,  but  these  few  give  a fair  idea  of 
Zasius’s  legal  treatment  of,  and  real  sympathy  for,  the  unfree 
Swabian  peasantry  of  his  day.  He  understands  their  conditions  and 
respects  German  customary  law.  He  sees  that  the  homines  proprii 
— the  unfree  peasants — have  little  in  common  with  Roman  slaves, 
but  do  have  some  resemblances  to  Roman  freedmen;  but  even  here 
he  does  not  recklessly  apply  the  Roman  law. 

Of  a dififerent  character  from  the  writings  of  Zasius  are  the 
legal  works  of  the  unknown  author  of  the  Richtcrliche  Klagspiegel, 
of  Ulrich  Tengler  and  of  Perneder.  Zasius  was  a scholar  and 
wrote  in  Latin  for  other  scholars.  Though  he  did  not  neglect  the 
practical  writings  of  the  Italian  jurists  and  frequently  cited  from 
them  with  respect,  he  preferred  to  study  the  Roman  law  of  Justi- 
nian’s time  and  earlier.  The  writers  now  to  be  considered,  on  the 
other  hand,  wrote  in  German.  They  aimed  to  make  practical  hand- 
books of  Roman  law  for  German  notaries  and  clerks  who  might  not 
have  had  a university  training.  They  were  ‘‘  popularizers  ”.  They 
sought  their  knowledge  from  the  works  of  Italians  like  Azo,  Baldus, 
Bartolus,  Durantis,  and  Rofifredus,  rather  than  from  an  independent 
study  of  the  Corpus  Juris.  Their  actual  influence  upon  the  practi- 
cal reception  of  the  Roman  law  was  probably  greater  than  that  of 
more  learned  men  like  Zasius.  Do  they  apply  the  Roman  law  of 
slavery  to  German  conditions  to  the  injury  of  the  peasant? 

The  Richterliche  Klagspiegel,  which  is  commonly  attributed  to 
Sebastian  Brant,^^  was  written  by  an  unknown  author,  some  time 
shortly  before  the  invention  of  printing.-^  Judging  from  the  dialect 

R.  Schmidt,  Zasius,  p.  69. 

Responsa  ad  tit.  I.  de  Actionibus  Poenalibus  (Opera,  IV.  31). 

“ This  mistake  is  due  to  the  fact  that  Brant  brought  out  a new  edition  of  it 
in  1516.  He  made  no  corrections  or  improvements  of  importance,  but  allowed 
many  blunders  to  remain.  The  best  account  of  this  interesting  law-book  is  by 
Stintzing,  Pop.  Lit.,  pp.  337-407* 

^ Ibid.,  p.  356. 
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and  other  internal  evidences,  the  author  must  have  lived  on  the 
border  land  between  Swabia  and  Franconia — a region  of  the  later 
Peasant  Revolt.  His  book  must  have  had  considerable  vogue,  as 
it  was  printed  in  at  least  five  editions  before  1500,“®  and  in  as  many 
more  during  the  next  fifty  years.  The  unknown  author  had  mainly 
before  him,  and  largely  translated  from,  a treatise  by  Roffredus,  as 
Stintzing  has  shown  by  a comparison  of  parallel  passages ; but  he 
often  found  it  very  difficult  to  find  a proper  German  phrase  to 
translate  a Roman  one.  He  naively  asks  pardon  for  omitting  some 
passages  which  were  too  hard  for  him,  and  for  evading  his  diffi- 
culty at  other  times  by  setting  down  untranslated  the  Roman  phrase 
itself.^®  He  cannot,  for  instance,  find  any  German  equivalent  for 
libertiis;  in  the  few  cases  where  he  comes  across  the  term,  he  em- 
ploys some  circumlocution.^^  But  he  appears  to  think  a consid- 
eration of  Roman  freedmen  of  little  interest  for  Germany;  for  he 
gives  very  little  attention  to  it — less  than  half  a page — saying  in  ex- 
planation, ‘‘  disc  klag  wnrt  selten  geubet,  darumb  lass  ichs  fallen 
The  thing,  however,  which  has  been  seized  upon  by  modern  writers^® 
is  the  fact  that  the  unknown  author  actually  does  in  a few,  though 
not  many  cases,  translate  servus  by  eigen  Mensch.  He  could  find 
ixO  other  good  German  equivalent.  At  first  sight,  therefore,  it  would 
seem  that  he  is  recklessly  applying  the  Roman  law  of  slavery  to  the 
German  peasant.  'But  in  reality  he  is  quite  clear  that  the  Roman 
law  of  slavery  is  not  applicable  in  Germany,  for  he  says  emphat- 
ically, “ Mark  the  fact  that  there  is  no  eigen  M ensch  [i.  e.,  like  the 
Roman  serz’iis]  either  in  Swabia  or  Franconia. Not  satisfied  with 
this,  he  takes  pains  in  three  other  separate  passages  to  reiterate  that 
“ there  are  none  in  the  German  lands. 

Hain,  nos.  3726-3730.  The  quotations  below  are  from  an  edition  of  1553 
in  the  Harvard  University  Library. 

Cf.  fob  96  a. 

“ Wann  libertus,  das  ist  der,  der  eigen  ist  gewesen  ” (fob  i b). 

^ Fob  42  a.  He  refers  his  reader  to  Azo  for  further  information. 

^ Stintzing,  Pop.  Lit.,  pp.  369-371  ; Vinogradoff,  cf.  above,  note  6. 

Fob  34  b:  “Merck  was  auss  unseren  eigen  Frawen  geboren  wiirt,  ist  unser 
eigen.  Merck,  auss  dem  du  magst  wol  verstehen,  das  in  Schwaben  kein  eigen 
mensch  ist,  noch  in  Franken  ”. 

Fob  82  b;  “ Es  mag  gepeiniget  werden  der  freigeboren  und  der  eigen 
mensch,  sie  seind  aber  nit  in  teutschen  landen.”  Fob  82  b:  “Wo  der  schuldner 
wissentlich  dem  glauber  hette  zu  pfand  gesetzt  ein  eigen  mensch  . . . diss  libel 
setzte  ich  nit,  wann  diesselben  eigen  menschen  seind  in  teutschen  landen  nit  ”. 
Fob  1 19  a:  “Wann  wer  sie  [die  fraw,  die  dz  ehebrechen  gelitten  hat]  eigen, 

so  het  dise  verklagung  nit  statt.  . . . Audi  ist  nit  not  mehr  davon  zu  setzen, 
wann  es  ist  kein  eigen  mensch  in  teutschen  landen  von  denen  die  obgeschriben 
recht  sagen  ”.  When  he  comes  in  the  treatise  which  he  is  following  to  the  actio 
tributoria,  which  is  an  action  growing  out  of  a Roman  slave  relationship,  he  says 
(fob  3 a),  “Next  comes  the  action  known  as  Tributoria;  but  it  is  not  used  here 
and  therefore  I omit  it.’’ 
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There  were,  of  course,  a great  many  peasants  who  were  com- 
monly called  eigene  Menschen  in  southwest  Germany  in  the  fifteenth 
and  sixteenth  centuries,  and  while  the  author  of  the  Klagspiegel  was 
clear  in  his  own  mind  that  they  were  not  at  all  the  same  as  Roman 
slaves  it  is  perhaps  open  to  question  whether  his  less-informed 
readers  may  not  have  depressed  the  German  peasant  by  a blind  ap- 
plication of  the  passages  in  the  Klagspiegel  where  servus  is  trans- 
lated by  eigen  Mensch.  This  may  have  happened  occasionally, 
though  I have  been  unable  to  find  any  case  of  it ; but,  as  will  appear 
from  the  consideration  of  Tengler  and  Perneder,  it  could  not  have 
been  very  generally  done ; neither  of  these  writers  was  led  to  do  it. 
Moreover,  the  unknown  author  was  much  more  interested  in  forms 
of  procedure  and  in  criminal  law  than  in  the  rules  of  private  law. 
Aside  from  a very  brief  treatment  of  the  rules  of  peculium  (fob 
de  servo  corrupto  (fob  gh),  de  liberali  causa  (fob  34  b),  and 
unde  vi  (fob  97  b),  the  passages  in  which  servus  is  translated  by 
eigen  Mensch  are  in  large  part  merely  incidental.  They  are  not 
passages  which  discuss  status,  or  other  subjects  which,  if  given  full 
treatment  on  the  analogy  of  Roman  slavery,  might  have  tended  to 
depress  considerably  the  legal  position  of  the  German  unfree  peas- 
ants.^^  The  unknown  author’s  use  of  eigen  Mensch  for  servus  is 
rather  a discovery  of  the  nineteenth  century  than  a depressing  factor 
in  the  hands  of  sixteenth-century  practitioners. 

What  has  been  said  of  the  Klagspiegel  of  the  fifteenth  century 
is  confirmed  by  two  of  the  most  popular  and  influential  writers  of 
the  first  half  of  the  sixteenth  century — Ulrich  Tengler  and  Andreas 
Perneder.  Both  lived  in  the  region  of  the  Peasant  Revolt,  and 
wrote  handbooks  explaining  existing  German  law  and  popularizing 
so  much  of  the  Roman  law  as  they  considered  applicable  in  Ger- 

^ Professor  Vinogradoff  makes  the  interesting  suggestion  {Roman  Laxv  in 
Mediaeval  Europe,  p.  119)  that  “ we  find  the  Klagspiegel  trying  to  fit  German  class 
distinctions  into  the  social  classification  of  Rome  in  the  same  manner  as  this  was 
done  by  Bracton.”  But  Bracton  was  greatly  interested  in  just  this  question  of 
status  {cf.  the  parallel  passages  of  Azo  and  Bracton,  with  notes  by  Professor 
Maitland,  in  the  Publications  of  the  Selden  Society,  VIII.  42-82).  As  Professor 
Vinogradoff  himself  points  out  (pp.  97  seq.)  “ Bracton  follows  Azo  as  to  the 
principal  and  very  important  generalization  ‘ all  men  are  either  free  or  slaves  ’. 
. . . Villains  are  equated  with  slaves.  . . . [He]  maintained  that  there  was  no 
difference  between  a serf  and  a villain.”  The  unknown  author  of  the  Klagspiegel, 
on  the  other  hand,  completely  avoided  any  consideration  of  this  fundamental 
Roman  dilemma,  “ omnes  homines  aut  liberi  sunt  aut  servi.”  I venture  to  think, 
therefore,  that  the  analogy  between  him  and  Bracton  is  not  complete  and  that  it 
would  be  dangerous  to  apply  for  him  in  Germany  Professor  Vinogradoff’s  con- 
clusion for  Bracton  in  England  (p.  loi)  that  “the  infusion  of  Roman  doctrine 
made  the  legal  treatment  of  villainage  harder  than  might  have  been  the  case 
otherwise.” 
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many.  Tengler  describes  conditions  shortly  before,  and  Perneder 
•shortly  after,  the  Peasant  Revolt__^^ 

Tengler,^®  as  town-clerk  of  Nordlingen  and  then  as  provincial 
judge  for  the  Duke  of  Bavaria  at  Hochstadt,  had  ample  opportunity 
•during  a long  life  to  become  familiar  with  the  law.  He  did  not 
■confine  himself,  however,  he  says  in  his  preface,  to  his  own  study 
^nd  practice,  but  sought  information  from  others  “ learned  in  the 
law  He  took  as  his  model  the  Speculum  of  Durantis ; but  he 
realized  that  not  all  Roman  law  was  applicable  in  Germany  and 
that  a great  deal  of  the  law  in  force  depended  on  “ well-founded 
(German)  regulations  and  praiseworthy  customs”.  From  these 
he  draws  largely.  In  the  single  very  brief  passage — less  than  half  a 
page — in  which  he  discusses  the  unfree  he  suggests  in  a perfunctory 
way  how  persons  become  unfree,  contrary  to  natural  law,  by  birth, 
•captivity,  or  debt,  and  refers  to  the  similar  passage  in  Justinian’s 
Institutes  (I.  3);  he  then  concludes  with  the  statement  that  “the 
obligations  which  the  unfree  owe  to  their  lords  depend  on  all  sorts 
of  burdensome  usages  and  customs  which  cannot  be  briefly  explained 
in  the  Laienspiegel,  but  can  only  be  learned  by  experience  in  prac- 
tice of  the  law.”^^  That  is,  he  does  not  treat  the  German  Leibeigener 
as  a Roman  sei'zms  nor  define  his  obligations  in  Roman  terms ; he 
regards  him  simply  as  one  of  the  German  social  class  whose  obli- 
gations are  heavy,  and  vary  from  place  to  place  according  to  local 
German  custom,  and  can  only  be  learned  by  observation  and  prac- 
tice. It  is  noticeable  also  that  he  does  not  include  Eigenleute  in  his 
list  of  persons  who  may  not  sue  in  the  courts  (fob  6 a)  nor  in  the 
list  of  those  who  cannot  serve  as  witnesses  (fob  50  b). 

Perneder,^^  legal  adviser  of  the  city  of  Munich  and  later  coun- 
cillor of  the  Duke  of  Bavaria,  being  of  a studious  and  practical  turn 
of  mind,  compiled  in  his  leisure  hours  a popular  law-book.^®  As, 

The  best  account  of  Tengler  and  his  work  is  by  Stintzing,  Pop.  Lit.,  pp. 
41 1-447.  Cf.  Stobbe,  II.  1 70-1 73.  The  first  edition  of  the  Laienspiegel  was  pub- 
lished at  Augsburg  in  1509.  Its  popularity  is  attested  by  the  frequency  with  which 
it  was  reprinted:  at  Augsburg  in  1509,  1511,  1512,  at  Strassburg  in  1510,  1511, 
1514,  1516,  1518,  and  at  least  six  more  times  before  the  middle  of  the  century. 
The  quotations  below  are  from  a Strassburg  edition  of  1510  in  the  Hohenzollern 
Collection,  Harvard  University. 

^ Laienspiegel,  fob  X a : “ Auch  wes  sie  [die  eygenleiithe]  iren  herren  miissen 
verpflicht,  des  sein  menigerley  beschwerlich  gebreuch  und  gewonheit,  die  hierinn 
mit  kurtz  nit  zu  erkleren,  sender  bey  den  erfaren  der  recht  zu  erfinden  sein 
mogen  ”.  Eigenleute,  used  here,  is  another  common  equivalent  for  Leibeigene ; 
cf.  above,  note  18. 

^ Cf.  Stintzing,  Gesch.  d.  Rechtswissenschaft,  I.  573-579 ; Stobbe,  II.  173- 
174;  F.  Litten,  Rom.  Recht  und  Pandekten  Recht  (Berlin,  1907),  pp.  53-54. 

^ Institutiones  Auseug  und  Ansaigung  etlicher  geschriben  Kaiserlichen  und 
des  Ileyligen  Reichs  Rechten  (Ingolstadt,  1555;  printed  first  in  1545,  and  often 
reprinted). 
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according  to  his  own  statement,  he  planned  to  give  those  passages 
of  the  Roman  law  which  were  actually  in  force  in  Germany  in  his 
own  day,  it  is  significant  that  he  does  not  give  the  slightest  account 
of  the  Roman  law  of  slavery.  On  the  contrary,  in  his  chapter  “ on 
those  who  are  subject  to  the  law  of  another”,  under  the  heading 
‘‘  \^on  Leibeygenschafift  in  teutscher  Nation  ”,  he  refers  to  the  fact 
that  in  ancient  times  the  unfree  had  no  property  of  their  own,  ac- 
cording to  the  Roman  principle,  “ quodcumque  per  servum  adquiri- 
tur,  id  domino  adquiritur  ”,  and  then  adds  distinctly : “ But  the 
(Roman)  law  in  this  case  especially  is  not  at  all  observed  by  us 
Germans.”^'  He  goes  on  to  explain,  evidently  following  Zasius, 
how  the  German  unfree  are  unlike  the  Roman  slaves  but  in  some 
respects  may  be  compared  to  the  Roman  freedmen. 

Thus,  it  appears  that  the  leading  legal  writers,  both  learned  and 
popular,  of  Luther’s  time  did  not  ignore  German  customary  law 
in  regard  to  agrarian  conditions,  and  did  not  treat  the  German  un- 
free peasant  as  a Roman  slave. 

Having  considered  what  the  Roman  lawyer  of  Luther’s  time 
thought  of  the  German  peasant,  one  wishes  to  know  what  the 
peasant  thought  of  the  lawyer  and  the  Roman  law.  According  to 
the  commonly  accepted  opinion  he  cordially  hated  them ; there  was 
a “ popular  opposition  ” to  the  “ foreign  ” law ; the  Roman  law  was 
one  of  the  grievances  of  the  peasant  and  a direct  cause  of  the 
Peasant  Revolt  of  1525.  It  is  interesting  to  examine  first  the  con- 
temporary evidence  alleged  in  support  of  these  opinions.  It  consists 
chiefly  of  the  complaints  of  provincial  estates  and  of  satirists  and 
reformers,  and  of  an  anecdote  of  what  happened  in  Thurgau. 

In  1497  provincial  estates  of  Bavaria  complained  to  their 
duke  that  the  courts  are  not  provided  with  officials  in  the  proper 
fashion ; that  there  are  many  “ learned  men  ” and  few  of  the  native 
nobility ; that  the  book  of  Bavarian  law,  which  outlandish  ” men 
are  not  acquainted  with,  lies  unused ; that  consequently  there  arise 
new  laws  unknown  to  our  forefathers  and  contrary  to  the  common 
rules  and  custom  of  our  land ; that  from  all  this  arises  much  distress, 

Fol.  6 b.  The  same  statement  is  also  found  in  another  much  used  law-book,, 
entitled:  Statuten  Buck,  Gesatz,  Ordnungen  tind  Gebrduch  Kaiserlicher  Allge- 
mainer  itnd  etlicher  Besonderer  Land  und  Stett  Rechten  (Frankfort,  1553), 
fol.  5 a:  “ Vor  Zeiten  haben  die  Leibeygene  Knecht  innhalt  geschribener 

Recht  gar  nichts  eygens  gehabt,  sender  was  sie  uberkommen  ist  alles  des  Herren 
gewesen.  histitut.  per  quas  person,  nobis  acquir.  Es  werden  aber  die  Recht  ia 
disem  fall  sonderlich  bei  uns  Teutschen  gar  nit  ghalten  und  unsere  leibeygen. 
lent  mehr  den  freigelassnen  in  Latein  Liberti  genant,  vergleichet.  Besitzen  eygne 
giiter,  wonen  in  eygnen  heusern,  werden  auch  under  dem  haussgesinde  des  Herm 
gar  nit  gzelt.  Item  sie  mogen  . . . eben  so  wohl  als  die  Freien  personn  mit  und 
on  Testament  erben  haben  ”,  etc.  Cf.  Zasius,  above,  note  20. 
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<evil,  and  confusion.®®  In  1514  the  estates  of  Wiirttemberg  made  a 
similar  complaint  and  in  1515,  as  well  as  on  several  subsequent 
.occasions,  the  Tyrolese  estates  did  likewise.®® 

These  complaints  are  cited  as  evidence  of  the  ‘‘  popular  oppo- 
sition ” to  the  “ foreign  ” law.^®  But  these  complaints  are  not  an 
expression  of  peasant  opinion  at  all ; they  are  not  “ popular  ” com- 
plaints; they  are  the  complaints  of  the  estates,  and  the  estates  re- 
present the  opinions  of  the  lesser  nobility,  the  clergy,  and  the  towns, 
Tut  not  of  the  peasants  or  “ people  Furthermore  these  com- 
plaints are  not  a certain  evidence  of  opposition  to  the  Roman  law 
even  on  the  part  of  the  lesser  nobility.  In  Bavaria,  for  instance, 
what  the  nobility  objected  to  in  1497  was  not  the  Roman  law 
Ihey  objected  primarily,  as  they  had  been  objecting  for  a couple 
.of  centuries  and  before  there  was  any  question  of  Roman  law,  that 
the  duke  did  not  always  reserve  the  best  offices  for  honorable  and 
respectable  men,  who  can  show  quarterings  on  their  arms,  and  who 
.are  natives  of  Bavaria  ”,^®  in  other  words  for  themselves. 

The  gibes  of  the  satirists,  likewise,  cannot  be  properly  regarded 

O.  Franklin,  Beitrdge  zur  Geschichte  der  Reception  des  Romischen  Rechts 
.in  Deutschland  (Hannover,  1863),  p.  23;  cf.  below,  note  42. 

V.  Below,  Ursachen,  pp.  70-92  ; Sartori-Montecroce,  Beitrdge  zur  Oesterr. 
Reichs-  und  Rechtsgeschichte  (Innsbruck,  1895),  pp.  9 seq.;  F.  Him,  Gesch.  d. 
Tiroler  Landtage  von  1518  bis  1525  (Pastor’s  Erlduterungen  zu  Janssen’s  Ge- 
schichte, IV.,  heft  5,  1905)  ; H.  V.  Voltelini,  in  Mittheilungen  des  Instituts  filr 
Oest.  Geschichtsforschung,  XXIX.  (1908)  182-188;  H.  Wopfner,  Die  Lage  Tirols 
zu  Ausgang  des  Mittelalters  und  die  Ursachen  des  Bauernkrieges  (Munich,  1908), 
pp.  183  seq. 

Stobbe,  II.  50-51;  Janssen,  I.  492;  Schapiro,  p.  52. 

^ The  composition  and  number  of  estates  varied  greatly  in  the  different  terri- 
tories in  Germany.  Ordinarily  the  lesser  nobility  was  by  far  the  most  influential 
.element.  Even  in  the  very  few  instances  (East  Friesland,  Kempten,  to  some 
extent  the  Tyrol,  and  a few  tiny  territories  in  central  Germany)  in  which  free 
peasants  had  a slight  representation,  the  peasant  influence  was  wholly  over- 
:shadowed  by  that  of  the  other  estates.  Cf.  v.  Below,  Territorium  und  Stadt,  pp. 
163-282,  on  the  “System  und  Bedeutung  der  landstandischen  Verfassung”,  espe- 
•cially  pp.  198-222. 

^ It  is  not  true  that  “ In  1463  Duke  Johann  of  Bavaria  was  forced  to  promise 
that  he  would  not  appoint  jurists  to  his  courts  and  would  eradicate  all  Roman 
law  ’’  (Schapiro,  p.  52)  ; what  he  promised  was,  “ das  wir  unsere  gericht  allent- 
Ealben  in  niderland  [Lower  Bavaria]  mit  erbaren  leumbtigen  leuten,  die  wap- 
pensgenoss  sein,  darzu  die  landschrannen  redlich  und  nach  notturft  besetzen 
wollen,  darmit  die  recht  aufrichtiglich  gefurdert  werden  ’’  (Franklin,  /.  c.,  p.  20). 
In  1497  the  estates  did  not  speak  of  “juris  Romani  professores ’’  but  merely  of 
•“  Gelehrten  ” ; the  Latin  ])hrase  specifically  mentioning  Roman  law  is  a later  trans- 
lation published  by  an  eighteenth-century  writer  with  an  animus  against  the 
Roman  law  ; this  loose  Latin  version  has  become  a locus  classicus  in  the  legend, 
•since  Eichhorn  called  attention  to  it  (cf.  below,  note  74). 

For  the  constant  repetition  of  this  idea  of  1463  (cf.  German  text  in  pre- 
ceding note)  as  far  back  as  the  first  part  of  the  fourteenth  century,  see  Frank- 
Jin,  /.  c.,  pp.  11-34  (ch.  II.,  “Die  landstandischen  Freiheitsbriefe ’’). 
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as  certain  expressions  of  the  peasant  attitude  toward  the  jurists- 
and  the  Roman  law ; nor  are  they  directed  so  much  at  the  Roman, 
law,  or  at  jurists  as  representatives  of  the  Roman  law,  as  against 
jurists  as  individuals  who  were  not  free  from  human  frailties.^^ 
Also,  aside  from  the  fact  that  it  is  dangerous  to  take  satirists  too 
seriously,  many  of  their  charges  against  the  jurists  are  the  ex- 
pressions of  an  individual  with  a special  grievance  and  do  not  neces- 
sarily represent  a general  feeling.  Ulrich  von  Hutten,  for  instance, 
who  is  much  quoted  for  the  passages  in  which  he  pays  his  respects 
to  the  jurists,^^  belonged  to  the  class  of  free  imperial  knights,  that 
anomalous  feudal  survival  from  the  German  Middle  Ages,  which- 
was  rapidly  being  pushed  to  the  wall  by  the  new  political  forces  of 
Luther's  time.  • Hutten,  like  the  Bavarian  nobility,  was  jealous  of 
this  new  class  which  stood  for  law  and  order,  and  which  was  get- 
ting places  of  more  and  more  influence  with  the  emperor  and  the 
rising  territorial  i)rinces.^^’  It  may  well  have  been  the  gall  of  jeal- 
ousy and  failure  that  was  the  motive  of  Thomas  ’Murner’s  outbursts 
in  the  “Gild  of  Ivogues  Murner  was  a literary  charlatan  who 
first  gained  notoriety  by  giving  humanistic  courses  on  the  classics 
at  Freiburg;  then  he  taught  logic  by  the  use  of  playing-cards  and 
prosody  by  checkers  with  such  success  that  he  was  held  by  some  to- 
be  a wizard.  Noticing  the  growing  favor  which  was  being  accorded 
to  Roman  law,  he  offered  to  the  public  a “ playing-cards  edition  of 
Justinian’s  Institutes”.  In  this,  by  pictures  and  artificial  devices 
to  aid  the  memory,  he  guaranteed  to  teach  anyone,  “ even  one  who- 
knows  little  or  nothing”,  the  sum  and  substance  of  Justinian’s 
Institutes  “ in  four  weeks ; let  no  one  be  frightened  away  by  the 
shortness  of  the  time  This  venture  had  no  commercial  success, 
but  widened  the  breach  between  him  and  the  serious-minded  jurists.. 
Zasius,  indignant  at  such  nonsense,  denounced  Murner  in  no  uncer- 
tain terms,^®  and  prevented  him  from  getting  the  degree  of  doctor  of 

Cochlaeus,  quoted  by  Janssen,  1.491,1s  exceptional  in  specifically  denouncing 
the  law  of  Justinian. 

^ Quoted  at  length  by  Stobbe,  II.  45-47. 

He  complains  in  the  “Robbers”,  {Opera,  ed.  Bdcking,  IV.  378),  “Quorum 
scribae  totum  regebant  Maximilianum  nobis  . . . et  abutebantur  simplice  principe 
ut  volebant.”  Ibid.,  p.  383  : “ Quoties  aguntur  apud  Principes  controversiae,  hi- 
statim  accersuntur  Sapientes,  qui  dejudicent,  occupantque  Principum  aulas  ipsi, 
ejecta  nobilitate,  soli.” 

^‘Quoted  by  Zimmermann,  Baiiernkrieg  (first  edition),  I.  314,  by  Janssen,  I. 
488,  and  by  Schapiro,  p.  48. 

Chartiludium  Institute  summarie  doctore  Thoma  Murner  memorante  et 
Indent  e cf.  L.  Sieber,  “Thomas  Murner  und  sein  juristisches  Kartenspiel  ”,  in. 
Beitrdge  z.  vaterl.  GescJi.  herausg.  v.  d.  histor.  Gesellschaft  in  Basel,  X.  (1875)- 
273-312;  and  Stintzing,  Pop.  Lit.,  pp.  465-467. 

Opera,  I.  122;  Stintzing,  Pop.  Lit.,  p.  467. 
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laws.^®  This  personal  hostility  between  Murner  and  more  successful 
writers  was  probably  not  without  its  influence  on  the  author  of  the 
“ Gild  of  Rogues  R 

The  piece  of  evidence  which  is  perhaps  urged  most  often  and 
with  the  greatest  confidence,  and  which  is  also  most  typical  in  the 
growth  of  the  legend,  is  the  Thurgau  anecdote.®^  This  anecdote, 
which  is  delightfully  picturesque  but  too  long  to  be  quoted  here, 
was  first  given  prominence  in  an  abbreviated  form  by  G.  L.  Maurer 
in  1824,  but  may  be  traced  to  its  original  author  in  a longer  form.^® 
A certain  German  named  Kreydenmann  went  to  the  Swiss  village  of 
Frauenfeld  in  Thurgau  and  after  “a  noble  dinner”  and  “all  sorts 
of  discourse”  heard  some  one  tell  how  a Roman  jurist  from  Con- 
stance had  once  been  shown  the  court-room  door  at  Frauenfeld 
for  quoting  two  Italian  Romanists.®^  Now,  instead  of  this  being 
evidence  of  hostility  to  Roman  law  in  Germany  at  the  beginning  of 
the  sixteenth  century,  as  is  assumed  by  all  the  writers  who  follow 
Maurer,  it  really  appears  from  the  original  account  that  it  is  evi- 
dence, not  for  Germany,  but  for  Switzerland  ; in  fact,  the  very  reason 
why  Kreydenmann  notes  the  anecdote  is  to  show  how  Switzerland, 
to  which  the  influence  of  the  Reichskammer gericht  did  not  extend 
and  in  which  Roman  law  was  not  “ received  ”,  differed  from  Ger- 
many ; and,  in  the  second  place,  the  anecdote  does  not  belong  to 
Luther’s  day  at  all,  but  to  the  seventeenth  century.  Here,  as  else- 
where, the  legend  has  been  made  to  rest  upon  evidence  which  has 
been  transferred  from  the  seventeenth  to  the  sixteenth  century.^® 
Also  the  accuracy  itself  of  facts  told  after  “a  noble  dinner”  and 
“ all  sorts  of  discourse  ” may  be  open  to  some  question. 

Finally,  there  is  the  so-called  Reformation  of  the  Emperor  Fred- 

Stintzing,  Pop,  Lit.,  p.  462  ; Murner  was  already  a doctor  of  theology. 

That  Murner  tried  to  popularize  the  Roman  Institutes  and  at  the  same  time 
denounced  jurists  is  significant  of  the  fact  stated  above:  that  such  opposition  as 

existed  was  opposition  to  jurists  as  individuals  and  not  as  representatives  of 

Roman  law.  Similarly  Sebastian  Brant  and  Zasius,  both  of  whom  had  a high 

opinion  of  Roman  law  and  wrote  and  edited  many  works  dealing  with  it,  take 

occasion  to  score  members  of  their  own  profession.  Cf.  similarly  Luther’s 
Tischreden,  Sdmmtliche  Werke  (Erlangen,  1854),  LXII.  214-284. 

“ By  Vinogradoff,  cf.  note  7 above ; Maitland,  /.  c.,  p.  83  ; Janssen,  I.  492  ; 
Stintzing,  Pop.  Lit.,  p.  xxv  ; Zoepfl,  Deutsche  Rechtsgeschichie  (fourth  ed.,  1871), 
I.  226  ; and  by  G.  L.  Maurer,  cf.  below,  note  75. 

“J.  C.  Kreydenmann,  Tract atus  von  der  Kcichsritterschaft  (1646),  Quaestio 
28,  § 16,  printed  in  Burgermeister’s  Bibliotheca  Eqiiestris  (Ulm,  1720),  I.  ii.  757. 

“ Hort  ihr,  Doctor!  wir  Eydgenossen  fragen  nicht  nach  dem  Barthele  und 
Baldele  und  andern  Doctorn,  wir  haben  sonderbahre  Landbriich  und  Recht. 
Naus  mit  euch,  Doctor,  naus  mit  euch.  Und  babe  der  gute  Doctor  miissen 
abtreten  . . .” 

Cf.  below,  note  76.  Kreydenmann  told  the  anecdote  in  1646. 
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erick  IIL,  a radical  and  somewhat  incoherent  panacea  proposed 
shortly  before  1525  for  the  social  and  political  ills  of  Germany.  It 
is  drawn  in  part  from  earlier  reform  plans  of  the  fifteenth  century, 
a fact  which  led  many  writers  to  attribute  it  by  mistake  to  Frederick 
III.®®  But  it  also  breathes  the  spirit  of  fanatical  opposition  to  polit- 
ical and  especially  ecclesiastical  authority,  which  is  common  in  the 
radical  writings  that,  after  1520,  began  to  follow  in  the  wake  of 
Lutheranism.  It  says  (Art.  V.)  in  hostile  language  that  there 
ought  not  to  be  any  doctors  of  law,  civil  or  canon,  in  the  courts  or 
councils  of  princes,  though  three  doctors  ought  to  be  maintained  at 
each  university  in  Germany  who  may  study  law  and  be  appealed  to 
for  decisions  in  cases  of  doubt.  This  hostility  is  due  partly  to  a 
common  tendency  among  the  fanatical  writers  of  the  period  to 
identify  the  jurists  representing  Roman  law  with  the  bitterly  hated 
ecclesiastical  authorities  representing  canon  law.  The  same  man 
often  held  the  degree  in  both  laws  and  the  blind  hatred  felt  for  the 
Roman  church  officials  was  easily  transferred  and  extended  to  the 
jurists.  It  is  due  partly  also  to  the  fact  that  this  document  is  prob- 
ably the  work  of  a group  of  free  imperial  knights,  that  is,  of  a class 
which  had  special  reasons  for  hating  jurists  as  well  as  ecclesiastics. 
Though  this  document  circulated  among  the  peasants  it  certainly 
was  not  written  by  a peasant ; its  statements  cannot  be  regarded  as 
the  spontaneous  expression  of  peasant  opinion  but  rather  as  ideas 
suggested  to  them  by  the  knights. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  one  turns  to  the  Twelve  Articles  and  the 
local  statements  of  grievances  which  were  drawn  up  in  the  winter 
and  spring  of  1524-1525  and  which  do  clearly  express  peasant 
•opinion,  there  is  no  direct  indication  of  hostility  to  jurists  or  the 
Roman  law.®'  There  are  complaints  against  new  burdensome  reg- 

Stobbe,  II.  50-53.  Schapiro,  pp.  100-114,  gives  a translation  and  a 
brief  account  of  the  theories  in  regard  to  this  document.  H.  Werner,  “ Die 
Reformation  des  Kaisers  Friedrich  III.”,  in  Westdeutsche  Zeitschrift  fiir  Ge- 
schichte  und  Kiinst  (1909),  XXVIII.  29-70,  and  (1910),  XXIX.  83-117,  has 
recently  shown  good  reasons  for  believing  that  it  was  the  work,  not  of  the 
peasants,  but  of  the  West-German  Reichsritterschaft  under  the  lead  of  Franz  von 
Sickingen  and  that  it  was  written  out  by  Hartmuth  von  Cronberg  in  Landau  in 
August,  1522,  sent  to  Luther,  and  printed  in  1523.  It  was  the  basis  for  a very 
similar  document  known  as  Hipler’s  Reformation ; some  of  the  same  ideas  are 
found  in  the  reform  projects  of  Eberlin  v.  Giinzburg  and  of  Geismayer ; cf. 
Schapiro,  pp.  115-160. 

Cf.  original  documents  or  summaries  of  them  given  by  Oechsle,  Bensen; 
Jorg,  Baumann,  and  Hartfelder  in  their  volumes  on  the  Peasant  Revolt;  also  H. 
Wopfner,  Quellen  z.  Gesch.  des  Baiiernkrieges  in  Deiitschtirol  (Innsbruck,  1908). 
The  phrase,  Juristen  sind  base  Christen,  appears  to  have  originated,  not  with 
the  peasants,  but  with  learned  theologians  who  were  attacking  the  jurists  on 
theological  grounds  {cf.  Stintzing,  Das  Sprichivort : “Juristen  base  Christen 
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ulations,  arbitrary  judgments,  excessive  punishments,  unfair  advo- 
cates,^* and  undue  costs.  But  these  complaints  do  not  specifically 
indicate  the  jurists,  and  still  less  the  Roman  law,  as  causes  of  these 
evils.  Nor  is  there  any  hint  of  a complaint  that  jurists  were  treating 
the  unfree  peasants  as  Roman  slaves.  It  is  likewise  significant 
that  in  that  great  storehouse  of  genuine  peasant  ideas,  Grimm’s 
Weistiimer,  there  is  not  the  slightest  indication  of  any  hostility  to 
Roman  law  or  jurists. In  fact  the  peasants  had  very  little  ac- 
quaintance with  it,  for  Roman  law  permeated  only  very  slowly 
from  the  higher  courts  of  the  emperor,  princes,  and  towns  down  into 
the  local  country  courts  before  which  most  peasant  litigation  came. 
The  dissatisfaction,  evidenced  by  the  complaints  of  lack  of  justice 
in  the  grievances  of  1524-1525,  was  really  often  dissatisfaction 
with  an  oppressive  and  abusive  use  of  German  law  and  German 
legal  procedure.  This  dissatisfaction  sometimes  led  people,  as  Stol- 
zel  has  shown  from  an  examination  of  the  local  records  of  Hesse 
in  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries,  actually  to  turn  from  the 
German  courts  and  seek  the  arbitration  of  some  Roman-trained 
official  in  the  service  of  the  territorial  prince.*®  In  other  cases  per- 
sons took  appeals  from  the  judgment  of  the  popular  court,  where 
the  people  had  rendered  judgment  according  to  German  law,  and 
carried  their  case  voluntarily  to  the  supreme  court  of  the  territorial 
prince  where  jurists  were  ordinarily  in  a majority.*^  This  could 
never  have  happened  if  there  had  been  any  general  consciousness  of 
the  application  of  a “ foreign  ” and  oppressive  Roman  law.®^ 

It  is  perhaps  a further  indication  that  peasants  did  not  hate  and 
detest  jurists  and  Roman  law  that  many  peasants,  along  with  the 

Bonn,  1875,  pp.  5-10).  Stintzing,  under  the  influence  of  nineteenth-century 
ideas  indicated  below,  assumes  (pp.  13,  16)  that  this  phrase  was  used  by  the 
peasants  in  1525,  but  admits  (p.  13)  that  there  is  no  direct  evidence  for  this 
assumption. 

Complaints  against  “ Vorsprecher  ”,  which  were  common  in  Luther’s  day 
as  in  earlier  centuries  before  the  Reception,  have  been  often  interpreted  as  com- 
plaints against  Roman  jurists  and  even  against  Roman  law  ; but  the  Vorsprecher 
existed  as  an  official  in  the  old  German  legal  system  before  the  Reception  of  the 
Roman  law ; he  formulated  for  the  parties  the  proper  answers  in  court ; by  an 
abusive  practice  he  was  often  allowed  even  to  formulate  the  decision  of  the  case  ; 
and  he  also  roused  resentment  by  various  evil  practices  ; cf.  A.  Weissler,  Geschichte 
der  Rechtsanwaltschaft  (Leipzig,  1905),  pp.  25  seq.,  74-83. 

This  statement  is  made  partly  on  the  basis  of  a reading  of  a large  part  of 
the  Weistiimer  dating  from  1450  to  1550  and  partly  on  the  supposition  that  the 
voluminous  index  made  by  R.  Schroder  (vol.  VII. , 1878)  is  complete.  In  fact 
there  is  no  mention  of  Roman  law,  with  one  exception,  VI.  721  (undated). 

A.  Stolzel,  Entwicklung  des  gelehrten  Richterlhiims  (Stuttgart,  1872),  I. 
142-165  ; II.  177  seq. 

Ibid.,  I.  166-231;  II.  61-66. 

Cf.  ibid.,  I.  35-42. 

AM.  HIST.  REV.,  VOL.  XVI.  — 17. 
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young  men  from  the  towns,  studied  law  at  the  universities  and 
eventually  secured  official  positions  which  had  formerly  been  largely 
monopolized  by  the  clergy  and  lesser  nobility.  The  desire  of 
Luther’s  father  that  his  son  should  become  a jurist  is  not  an  ex- 
ceptional case.®^ 

Finally,  the  Peasant  Revolt,  of  which  the  jurists  and  Roman  law 
have  been  commonly  regarded  as  a cause,  is  sufficiently  explained 
on  other  economic,  political,  and  religious  grounds,  as  has  been 
shown  in  several  recent  monographs  on  special  localities.®^  In  the 
spring  months  of  1525,  when  the  peasants  began  to  murder  nobles 
and  clergy  and  burn  castles  and  monasteries,  one  does  not  find  any 
German  peasant  making  the  cheerful  suggestion  which  Shakespeare 
attributes  to  one  of  Jack  Cade’s  followers:  “The  first  thing  we  do, 
let’s  kill  all  the  lawyers.” 

How  then  did  these  commonly  accepted  ideas,  which  are  not  sup- 
ported by  sixteenth-century  contemporary  evidence,  come  into 
being?  How  did  the  legend  arise?  Like  other  legends  it  grew  from 
small  beginnings  and  from  a combination  of  several  elements.  It 
germinated  in  a confusion  of  peasant  conditions  east  and  west  of 
the  Elbe.  It  began  to  grow  through  the  assignment  to  the  sixteenth 
century  of  what  really  happened  in  the  seventeenth  century.  It  was 
strengthened  by  the  growth  of  a nationalistic  German  feeling.  And 
it  reached  its  present  form  through  the  tendency  of  writers  to  copy 
blindly  second-hand  statements,  or  even,  in  the  interest  of  a theory 
or  prejudice,  to  make  generalizations  not  warranted  by  the  facts. 

Peasant  conditions  east  of  the  Elbe  have  had  a very  different 
development  from  those  west  of  the  Elbe.®®  In  the  East,  in  the 
lands  once  occupied  by  the  Slavs,  German  colonists  settled  in  the 
thirteenth  century  as  free  peasants.  But  in  the  course  of  the  fif- 
teenth and  sixteenth  centuries,  owing  to  peculiar  economic  and  po- 
litical conditions,  these  free  peasants  sank  into  a condition  little 

Cf.  Max  Lenz,  in  Historische  Zeitschrift,  LXXVII.  401  seq. 

H.  Wopfner,  Die  Lage  Tirols  zu  Aiisgang  des  Mittelalters  und  die 
Ursachen  des  Bauernkrieges  (Berlin,  1908),  pp.  184-189;  W.  Stolze,  Zur  Vorge- 
schichte  des  Bauernkrieges  (Berlin  dissert.,  1900),  p.  14;  F.  Kiener,  “Zur 
Vorgesch.  d.  Bauernkrieges  ”,  in  Zeitschrift  f.  Geschichte  des  Oberrheins,  Neue 
Folge,  XIX.;  cf.  also  Kaser,  in  Deutsche  Geschichtsbldtter,  IV.  (1903)  301-309; 
A.  Memminger,  Zur  Gesch.  der  Bauernlasten  (Wurzburg,  1908),  p.  117. 

®®For  excellent  general  accounts  of  the  contrast  between  the  great  produce- 
yielding  estates  of  the  cultivating  lords  in  the  east  (Gutsherrschaften)  and  the 
rent-yielding  estates  of  landlords  in  the  south  and  west  of  Germany  (Grund- 
herrschaften)  see  v.  Below,  Territorium  und  Stadt,  pp.  1-96,  and  T.  Knapp, 
Gesammelte  Beitrdge,  pp.  348-388,  reprinted  from  Zeit.  d.  Savigny  Stiftung,  XIX. 
(1898)  16-51.  For  monographs  on  special  regions  see  Dahlmann-Waitz,  Quellen- 
kunde  (seventh  ed.,  1906),  nos.  1706-1746,  and  Ergdnzungsband  (1907),  nos. 
1696-1745. 
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better  than  that  of  Roman  slaves.®®  This  deterioration  was  not 
at  first  in  any  way  due  to  the  jurists  or  the  Roman  law,®'  but  by 
the  time  the  deterioration  was  largely  accomplished,  that  is,  by  the 
close  of  the  sixteenth  century,  there  appeared  Roman  jurists  who 
did  recklessly  apply  the  Roman  law  of  slavery  to  these  poor  east- 
Elbe  peasants.  This  was  first  actually  done  in  1590,  nearly  three 
quarters  of  a century  after  the  Peasant  Revolt,  by  a Mecklenburg 
jurist  named  Husanus.  Enamored  of  the  Roman  law,  ignorant  of 
history,  without  even  an  accurate  observation  of  peasant  conditions 
about  him,  and  scarcely  twenty-four  years  of  age,  he  wrote  a tract 
which  amply  deserves  the  reproaches  which  have  been  heaped  upon 
the  jurists.®®  He  says  : ‘‘  The  peasantry  of  north  Germany  represent 
for  us  the  exact  image  of  ancient  slavery.  All  the  laws  sanctioned 
in  regard  to  slaves  may  be  properly  transferred  and  applied  to  our 
peasants.”®®  For  his  authority  he  quotes  from  Justinian’s  Digest. 
Here  is  the  beginning  of  the  legend. 

From  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century  it  became  com- 
mon for  Romanizing  jurists,  following  Husanus  and  quoting  his 
arguments  and  false  analogies,  to  regard  the  depressed  east-Elbe 
peasants  as  Roman  slaves ; in  so  doing  they  depressed  them  still 
farther.  The  legend,  thus  germinated,  then  began  to  grow  from 
the  fact  that  later  writers  did  not  always  distinguish  between  con- 
ditions east  and  west  of  the  Elbe  nor  between  conditions  of  the  sev- 
enteenth and  sixteenth  centuries.  Ideas  held  in  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury in  regard  to  east-Elbian  peasants  were  carelessly  transferred 

The  east-Elbe  noble,  deprived  of  his  former  congenial  occupation  of  fight- 
ing, turned  to  agriculture,  increased  the  number  of  acres  under  direct  cultivation, 
expropriated  peasants,  and  forced  those  who  remained  to  perform  steadily  increas- 
ing agricultural  services  ; when  the  peasant  tried  to  run  away  or  sell  his  land  he 
was  prevented  by  his  lord,  who  feared  to  lose  his  services.  The  nobles  were  able 
to  exploit  and  depress  their  peasants  for  their  own  selfish  interests,  partly  because 
they  put  enough  pressure  on  the  weak  territorial  prince  to  make  him  legalize  their 
actions,  and  partly  because  they  had  secured  a jurisdictional  as  well  as  economic 
authority  over  the  peasant;  the  lord  was  both  Gerichtsherr  and  Grundherr,  and 
if  he  wished  to  make  an  oppressive  use  of  this  double  authority  there  was  no 
help  for  the  peasant;  cf.  above,  note  18. 

F.  Grossmann,  “ Ueber  die  gutsherrlich-bauerlichen  Rechtsverhaltnisse  in 
der  Mark  Brandenburg”,  in  Schmoller’s  Forschungcn,  IX.  (1890),  heft  4,  pp. 
18-49;  C.  Beyer,  Die  Regieriing  und  die  Baucni,  Kultnrgcschiclitliche  Bilder  aus 
Mecklenburg  (Berlin,  1903),  p.  16;  H.  Bohlau,  “Ueber  Ursprung  und  Wesen  der 
Leibeigenschaft  in  Mecklenburg”,  in  Zeit.  f.  Rechtsgeschichte,  X.  (1872)  357- 
387 ; C.  J.  Fuchs,  “ Der  Untergang  des  Bauernstandes  und  das  Aufkommcn  der 
Gutsherrschaft  nach  archivalischen  Quellen  aus  Neu-Vorpommern  und  Riigen  ” 
(Strassburg,  1888,  in  G.  F.  Knapp’s  Abhandlungen,  heft  VI.),  pp.  39  seq. 

Tractatus  de  Servis  sen  Ilominibus  Rropriis,  in  quo  ium  veteris,  turn 
hodiernae  Servitutis  Jura  breviter  ac  dilucide  explicantnr.  It  was  twice  printed  in 
1590,  again  in  1663,  and  again  in  1699;  cf.  Bohlau,  /.  c.,  pp.  387-426. 

'"^Tractatus,  11.  25  and  37. 
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and  imputed  to  sixteenth-century  jurists  in  regard  to  peasant  condi- 
tions in  south  and  west  Germany.'^®  This  mistake  was  all  the  more 
natural  because  of  another.  Up  to  the  seventeenth  century  the 
east-Elbe  peasants  were  ordinarily  designated  in  an  historically 
proper  fashion  as  “peasants’’  (Bauern),  “subjects”  (Untertanen) , 
or  “settlers”  (Lassiten) . But  in  the  seventeenth  century,  partly 
owing  to  a confusion  of  terms,  and  partly  owing  to  the  influence  of 
Husanus  and  his  followers,  east-Elbian  peasants  come  to  be  desig- 
nated as  LeiheigencF  This  was  the  same  word  as  was  used,  though 
with  a somewhat  different  meaning,  for  West  German  unfree  peas- 
ants in  the  sixteenth  century. 

The  legend,  thus  started,  took  strength  from  the  growth  of  a 
nationalistic  school  of  German  jurists — of  men  who  had  a love  for, 
and  a pride  in,  the  old  German  law.  This  feeling  first  finds  decisive 
expression  in  Conring’s  remarkable  pamphlet,  De  Origine  Juris 
Gcnnanici  (1643).  Conring,  who  laid  aside  his  profession  of  phy- 
sician to  come  to  the  rescue  of  a Helmstadt  professor  of  law  who 
had  been  attacked  for  denying  the  authority  of  the  Roman  law  in 
medieval  Germany,  is  the  first  of  a long  line  of  eminent  German- 
ists.'- These  Germanists  were  naturally  ready  to  think  evil  of  the 
rival  system  of  Roman  law  and  its  adherents.  Thomasius,  Senck- 
enberg,  and  others  in  the  eighteenth  century  began  to  reproach  not 
only  the  Romanists  of  their  own  day  but  also  those  of  the  sixteenth 
century  with  a harmful  disregard  of  German  law,  and  a still  more 
harmful  application  of  false  Roman  analogies  to  German  conditions. 
The  antagonism  was  deepened,  after  Napoleon’s  invasion  of  Ger- 
many and  the  introduction  of  the  Code  Napoleon  into  parts  of 
western  Germany,  by  the  conflicts  which  arose  between  those  who 
wished  to  make  a code  for  Germany,  and  those  who,  like  Savigny 
and  his  “ historical  ” school,  maintained  that  the  time  was  not  yet 
ripe  for  this.  The  Germanists  were  strengthened  after  the  over- 
throw of  Napoleon  by  the  strong  nationalistic  spirit,  by  the  Romantic 
movement,  and  a little  later  by  the  activity  of  the  Grimm  brothers  in 
reviving  the  German  Middle  Ages.  Under  the  influence  of  philos- 
ophy there  was  developed  the  conception  of  a self-conscious  Ger- 

Cf.  below,  note  76. 

In  Pomerania  in  official  documents  as  early  as  1616  (Fuchs,  p.  71);  in 
Mecklenburg  in  1633  (Beyer,  p.  41)  ; and  in  Brandenburg  in  1632  the  Elector, 
replying  to  the  nobility  of  the  Neumark,  speaks  of  their  “ hergebrachten  Leibeigen- 
schaft  fiber  ihre  Untertanen  (Grossmann,  p.  32,  note  5)  ; cf.  above,  note  18. 

Stobbe,  II.  418  seq.  \ Stintzing,  Gesch.  d.  Rechtsw.,  II.  3-6,  165-188.  Ac- 
cording to  F.  Frensdorff,  “ Das  Wiedererstehen  des  Deutschen  Rechts  ”,  in 
Zeit.  d.  Savigny  St.,  XXIX.  (1908)  48,  the  word  “Germanist”,  as  applied  to  the 
school  opposed  to  the  “Romanists”,  does  not  occur  until  1791* 
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man  Eichhorn,  in  his  account  of  the  Reception,  relying 

on  the  loose  Latin  version  of  the  complaints  of  the  Bavarian  nobility, 
had  already  assumed  that  there  were  “ very  lively  complaints  against 
the  Doctors  and  the  way  they  applied  Roman  law  to  German  con- 
ditions Then  G.  L.  Maurer,  writing  under  the  influence  of  this 
philosophy  and  nationalistic  feeling,  and  with  the  avowed  purpose 
of  showing  the  advantages  of  the  old  German  procedure  and  secur- 
ing its  adoption  again  in  Germany,'^®  went  much  further.  Taking  as 
a basis  the  passage  in  Eichhorn,  the  writings  of  Hutten  and  “ such 
other  true  friends  of  the  fatherland  ”,  the  Thurgau  anecdote,  and  the 
so-called  Reformation  of  Frederick  III.,  he  exaggerates  and  gener- 
alizes these  class  or  individual  expressions  of  opinion  into  a general 
popular  opposition  of  the  whole  German  nation,  not  only  to  the 
jurists,  but  also  to  the  Roman  law;  he  brands  the  Roman  law  as 
“ foreign  ” to  the  spirit  of  the  free  German  people,  and  represents 
the  people  at  the  time  of  the  Reception  as  bitterly  conscious  that  it 
was  a “ foreign  ” law.  Then  this  idea  was  further  developed  by 
G.  Beseler,  K.  Hagen,  C.  A.  Schmidt,  and  other  Germanistic  legal 
writers. 

Meanwhile  Zimmermann  was  writing  a popular  history  of  the 
Peasant  Revolt,  and  seeking  for  as  many  causes  as  possible  to  prove 
the  misfortunes  of  the  peasants  and  the  cruel  oppression  of  the 
ruling  classes.  He  not  only  accepted  the  general  Germanistic 
charges  against  the  Roman  law,  but  greatly  added  to  the  legend 
by  accepting  and  alleging  what  happened  in  Pomerania  in  the  sev- 
enteenth century  as  characteristic  of  southwest  Germany  at  the 
opening  of  the  sixteenth  century.'®  Zimmermann’s  book  has  been 

C/.  Hegel,  Philosophie  des  Rechts  (1821),  and  S.  Brie,  Die  Idee  des  Volks- 
geistes  bei  Hegel  (Breslau,  1909). 

Eichhorn,  Deutsche  Stoats-  tind  Rechtsgeschichte , §444,  note  a;  the  first 
edition  was  in  1808.  On  the  complaint  of  the  Bavarian  nobility,  cf.  above,  notes 

40-43- 

G.  L.  Maurer,  Gesch.  des  AItgennanischen  . . . Gcrichtsverfahrens,  dcsscn 
Vortheile,  Nachtheile  und  Untergang  (Heidelberg,  1824),  Vorrede,  p.  vi : “Das 
gerichtliche  Verfahren  war  noch  wahre  Volkssitte,  die  erst  in  den  im  spiiteren 
Mittelalter  aufgedrungenen  fremden  Gesetzen  ihren  Untergang  fand.  . . . Mein 
innigster  Wunsch  ist  es  wenigstens,  dass  wir,  wie  in  anderer,  so  auch  in  dieser 
Hinsicht,  von  dem  Fremden  lassen  und  zum  Einheimischen  . . . zuriick  kehren 
mochten.  Zumal  da  das  nationale  Verfahren  unlaugbare  Vortheile  vor  dem 
Fremden  ...  ”,  etc. 

W.  Zimmermann,  Allgemeine  Gesch.  des  Grossen  Bauernkrieges  (first  ed., 
Stuttgart,  1841),  I.  313:  “The  introduction  of  the  Roman  Law,  unwholesome  in 
so  many  respects,  was  especially  so  as  regards  its  oppressiveness  for  the  common 
man.  Since  the  close  of  the  fifteenth  century  the  doctors  of  law  gave  decisions 
according  to  Roman  law.  With  their  heads  full  of  Roman  jurisprudence  and 
Roman  terms,  and  ignorant  of  old  German  law  and  old  German  conditions,  they 
confused  and  muddled  native  and  foreign  law  ; by  their  decisions  they  depressed 
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much  quoted  by  writers  on  the  Peasants’  War ; his  statements  about 
the  Roman  law  have  been  uncritically  accepted,  and  the  idea  that  it 
was  a cause  of  the  Peasant  Revolt  has  strengthened  the  idea  that 
it  was  opposed  and  hated  by  the  people.  Finally  Janssen,  a Catholic 
historian  anxious  to  show  that  Germany  was  worse  off  in  the  Luth- 
eran age  than  earlier,  and  therefore  inclined  to  magnify  any  in- 
fluences which  have  been  regarded  as  depressing  to  the  peasant,  has 
emphasized  those  passages  in  the  sixteenth-century  literature  which 
serve  his  purpose,  and  given  the  legend  the  form  from  which  later 
writers  have  largely  quoted." 

In  summary,  then,  I would  say  that  an  examination  of  the  writ- 
ings of  Zasius  and  other  jurists  and  writers  of  the  sixteenth  century 
does  not  support  the  commonly  accepted  ideas  that  the  introduction 
of  the  Roman  law  tended  in  the  time  of  Luther  to  depress  the  Ger- 
man peasant  into  the  condition  of  a Roman  slave;  nor  that  there 
was  a “ popular  opposition  ” to  it ; nor  that  it  was  a grievance  of  the 
peasants  and  one  of  the  causes  of  the  Revolt  of  1525.  These  ideas 
are  of  the  nature  of  a legend  which  has  grown  up  in  later  centuries, 
due  partly  to  a confusion  of  peasant  conditions  east  and  west  of 
the  Elbe,  partly  to  a nationalistic  German  feeling,  and  partly  to  un- 
warranted generalizations  and  an  uncritical  dependence  of  one  sec- 
ondary authority  upon  another. 

Sidney  Br-ydshaw  Fay. 

individuals  and  whole  villages  from  a free  into  an  unfree  condition,  as  could  be 
proved  by  hundreds  of  documents  and  has  been  proved,  for  instance,  by  Arndt 
in  regard  to  Pomerania.  These  juristic  upstarts  were  the  most  zealous  agents 
of  the  lords’  usurpations  and  encroachments.  They  either  misunderstood  or  pur- 
posely ignored  and  distorted  the  old  German  conditions.  If  they  found  in  the  case 
of  a free  rent-paying  peasant  a single  indication  which  has  am-  resemblance  to 
Leiheigenschaft  . . . they  forthwith  applied  to  him  the  Roman  law  of  Slaver}'.” 
Zimmermann  does  not,  however,  cite  a single  one  of  these  “ hundreds  of  docu- 
ments ”.  His  only  evidence  for  these  sweeping  generalizations  is  the  combination 
of  a quotation  from  Murner’s  “ Gild  of  Rogues  ” (for  its  value  cf.  above,  notes  48- 
51)  with  an  indefinite  reference  to  Ernst  Moritz  Arndt’s  Geschichte  der  Leibei- 
genschaft  in  Pommern  und  Riigen  (Berlin,  1803),  This  is  a good  little  book  in 
which  Arndt  describes  the  terrible  depression  of  the  Pomeranian  peasantry  in 
the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries,  and  in  which  he  quotes  the  depressing 
Romanistic  theories  of  Mevius  (1646)  and  Balthasar  (1779),  two  followers  of 
Husanus ; he  holds  these  to  be  directly  responsible  in  part  for  the  Pomeranian 
peasant’s  unhappy  lot. 

It  is  not,  of  course,  simply  the  alleged  effect  of  the  Roman  law  on  the 
peasant  which  is  the  basis  of  his  attack  on  the  Roman  law  ; he  has  many  other 
reasons  for  regarding  it  as  “ heathenish  ” and  generally  harmful  in  contrast  to 
the  ‘’Christian”  German  law  {cf.  I.  474  seq.). 
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What  may  be  called  the  Whig  view  of  the  reign  of  George  HI. 
is  as  familiar  to  Americans  as  the  traditional  notion  of  the  Revolu- 
tion, of  which  it  is,  indeed,  an  integral  part:  the  king  ascended  the 
throne  with  the  fixed  intention  of  overthrowing  English  constitu- 
tional liberty  and  of  restoring  the  prerogative  to  its  former  high 
position ; in  this  attempt  he  was  steadily  supported  by  the  Scots  and 
the  Tories,  and  resisted  as  steadily  by  the  Whigs ; the  attempt  to 
subject  the  colonies  to  the  crown  was  part  of  this  deep-laid  scheme; 
nevertheless,  the  king  failed  finally  because  of  the  assistance  which 
the  Whigs  in  America  gave  to  their  brethren  in  England,  and  thus, 
as  Pitt  professed  to  have  conquered  America  in  Germany,  English 
patriots  vanquished  their  king  at  Yorktown.  An  interpretation  so 
flattering  to  > national  pride  was  bound  to  find  ready  acceptance  in 
America,  while  to  the  English  Whigs  of  the  Reform  Bill  period  it 
was  almost  equally  attractive ; it  hardly  needed  the  solemn  pro- 
nouncements of  Bancroft  or  the  glitter  of  Macaulay’s  rhetoric  to 
give  it  all  the  appearance  of  an  axiomatic  truth. 

The  theory  is  to  be  found,  of  course,  in  newspapers  and  party 
pamphlets  from  the  time  of  the  Stamp  Act.  These,  however,  even 
Whig  historians  would  regard  with  suspicious  eye.  But  in  1845, 
the  year  after  Macaulay’s  second  essay  on  Chatham  appeared  in  the 
Edinburgh  Rcviezv,  there  was  published  in  England  a work  which 
seemed  to  give  to  the  Whig  contention  the  support  of  solid  contem- 
porary evidence,  inasmuch  as  it  indicated  that  the  designs  of  the 
king  were  apparent  to  unprejudiced  observers  from  the  beginning 
of  his  reign.  Plorace  Walpole’s  Memoirs  of  the  Reign  of  King 
George  the  Third  professed  to  have  been  written  between  the  years 
1766  and  1772.  The  author  was  a member  of  Parliament,  a friend 
of  men  in  power  and  out,  a close  observer,  an  indefatigable  note- 
taker,  a lively  gossip,  and  a successful  ferreter-out  of  secrets.  He 
pretended  to  be  indifferent  to  all  parties,  a mere  dabbler  in  bric-a- 
brac  who  recorded  impartially,  for  the  edification  of  posterity,  the 
tale  of  passing  events.  And  yet  the  theory  of  the  Memoirs,  in  so  far 
as  they  present  any  general  interpretation  of  the  reign,  is  the  Whig 
theory;  and  one  might  suppose,  if  the  mere  matter  of  chronology 
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did  not  forbid  it,  that  Macaulay  came  fresh  from  reading  Walpole 
when  he  sat  down  to  write  the  essay  on  Chatham.^ 

It  is  quite  true  that  Walpole  was  not  accepted  as  an  oracle  by  the 
Whigs  any  more  than  by  the  Tories.  Macaulay,  at  least,  would 
scarcely  have  relished  being  told  that  his  own  work  embodied  the 
opinions  of  the  man  whom  he  had  already  called  a fool  in  as  many 
balanced  sentences  as  his  copious  vocabulary  could  furnish  forth.^ 
Of  the  IMemoirs  themselves,  indeed,  he  said  nothing,  leaving  it  to 
the  amiable  Croker  to  tell  the  world  that  Walpole  was  actuated  by 
nothing  but  vanity  and  cupidity,  and  that  he  wrote,  besides,  in  bad 
temper.^  Nevertheless,  the  Memoirs  were  favorably  reviewed  in 
Blackiv-ood's"^  at  the  time  of  their  publication,  and  half  a century 
later  Leslie  Stephen  took  occasion  to  call  them  “good  old-fashioned 
history  ”,  comparing  them,  to  their  great  advantage,  with  the  “ fash- 
ion now  prevalent,  in  which  six  portly  folios  are  allotted  to  a year, 
and  an  event  takes  longer  to  describe  than  to  occur  A new  edi- 
tion of  the  Memoirs  in  1894,®  and  of  the  letters  in  1903,'^  together 
with  the  reviews  they  called  forth,  have  in  a measure  completed  the 
rehabilitation  of  Walpole’s  works  as  historical  sources  of  first-rate 
importance.  I believe  that  they  are  so  indeed.  Whether  the  letters 
are  worth  more  or  less,  in  that  respect,  than  the  Memoirs  is  perhaps 
an  open  question,  but  one  which  need  not  be  considered  here.  It 
may,  however,  be  worth  while  to  consider  whether  the  Memoirs, 
since  they  contain  what  I have  called  the  Whig  view  of  the  reign  of 
George  III.,  are  precisely  what  they  profess  to  be.  To  what  extent 
are  they  contemporaneous  with  the  events  they  chronicle? 

The  memoirs  cover  the  period  from  the  accession  of  George  III., 
October  25,  1760,  to  the  death  of  the  princess  dowager  in  1772. 
Walpole  says  he  began  the  Memoirs  August  18,  1766.®  During  the 

^Macaulay  was  of  course  familiar  with  Walpole’s  letters,  which,  after  1775, 
express  the  Whig  view  even  more  clearly  than  the  Memoirs.  Macaulay’s  famous 
saying  about  Tories  being  fools  may  have  come  from  Walpole.  “ A Whig  may 
be  a fool,  a Tory  must  be  so  ”,  etc.  Letters,  X.  273.  Leslie  Stephen  asserts  that 
much  of  Walpole’s  light  has  been  “ transfused  ” through  the  pages  of  Macaulay. 
Hours  in  a Library,  II.  156. 

^ Cf.  Macaulay’s  review  of  the  letters  to  Mann.  Essays  (Longmans,  1898), 

TI.  314. 

^Quarterly  Review,  LXXVII.  136. 

"LVII.  353. 

^ Hours  in  a Library,  II.  154. 

® By  G.  F.  Russell  Barker,  in  four  volumes.  (London  : Lawrence  and  Bullen  ; 
New  York:  G.  P.  Putnam’s  Sons.)  The  citations  in  this  article  are  to  this  edition. 

^ By  Mrs.  Paget  Toynbee,  in  sixteen  volumes.  (Oxford:  Clarendon  Press. 
1903-1905.)  The  citations  in  this  article  are  to  this  edition. 

^ Notes  of  my  Life,  printed  in  the  preface  of  Mrs.  Paget  Toynbee’s  edition 
of  the  Letters. 
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next  two  years  he  did  little,  apparently,  for  at  the  close  of  1768  he 
was  still  writing  the  first  volume,  having  brought  the  narrative  down 
only  to  March,  1764.®  In  January,  1769,  the  second  volume  was 
under  way,  and  he  was  occupied  with  the  events  of  the  winter  of 
1765.^®  In  July  and  August  of  1769,  we  are  told,  he  “finished  two* 
more  books  of  my  Memoirs  for  the  years  1765,  1766”.^^  In  Octo- 
ber, 1769,  he  was  narrating  the  events  of  March,  1767,  having  nearly 
completed  the  second  volumed^  When  he  reached  the  end  of  the 
first  Parliament  of  George  IIL,  March,  1768,  which  brought  him 
to  the  end  of  chapter  six  of  volume  three,  Walpole  threw  the  work 
aside,  having  tired  of  it,  and  he  did  not  know  whether  he  would  ever 
take  it  up  againd^  However,  he  did  take  it  up  again  after  the  peace 
with  Spain  in  1771,^^  and  completed  the  work  sometime  in  1772.^^ 
The  larger  part  of  the  original  draft  was  thus  written  in  1768-1769 
and  1771-1772;  and  the  editors^®  have  left  us  to  infer  that  the  printed 
Memoirs  are  the  same  as  the  original  draft  which  Walpole  com- 
pleted at  that  time.  Such,  however,  is  not  the  case.  The  original 
draft  was  revised  as  late  as  1784,  and  evidence  of  this  fact,  which  is- 
as  plain  as  printed  dates  can  make  it,  is  scattered  from  one  end  of 
the  book  to  the  other. 

In  the  first  place,  many  of  the  foot-notes  with  which  Walpole 
supplemented  the  text  allude  to  events  that  enable  us  to  fix  their 
composition  subsequent  to  the  composition  of  the  original  draft: 
some  refer  to  dates  earlier  than  1772  but  later  than  the  date  of  the 
composition  of  the  particular  part  of  the  text  to  which  they  are 
appended  many  refer  to  events  subsequent  to  the  year  1772;  as,, 
for  example,  to  1773,  1774,  or  1775,^*^  to  the  entrance  of  France  into 
the  American  war,^®  to  the  loss  of  the  colonies,  or  to  the  years  1783- 

^ Memoirs,  I.  310. 

^^Ibid.,  II.  53. 

Notes  of  my  Life. 

Memoirs,  II.  308. 

^^Ibid.,  III.  107. 

^*Ibid.,  p.  125. 

Notes  of  my  Life. 

The  Memoirs  were  first  edited  by  Denis  Le  Marchant,  who  says  in  his 
preface  that  they  were  “ printed  exactly  as  the  author  left  them,  except  that  it 
has  been  thought  right  to  suppress  a few  passages  of  indecent  tendency  Mr. 
Barker  printed  his  edition  from  the  Le  Marchant  text  and  inserted  most  of  the 
notes  of  Le  Marchant.  Yet  he  says  nothing  as  to  the  time  of  writing  the  Memoirs 
except  that  “ Walpole  commenced  the  task  of  writing  the  Memoirs  ...  on  i8tb 
August  1766,  and  finished  them  in  1772.”  Preface,  p.  xx. 

^‘’Memoirs,  I.  139,  242,  281,  289;  II.  ii,  67. 

Ibid.,  I.  1 13,  183;  II.  191,  231,237,  272,  280,  301;  IIL  24;  IV.  13,  167,  169- 

^^Ibid.,  II.  63  ; III.  253. 
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1784,“®  and  there  is  one  note  that  refers  to  the  year  1786,^^  and  two 
that  refer  to  the  year  1788." 

The  revision  of  the  Memoirs  was  not  confined  to  the  notes,  how- 
ever. In  the  third  volume,  page  24,  there  is  a note  in  which  Wal- 
pole says  that  the  attempt  to  impose  taxes  on  America  has  caused  a 
civil  war  there,  “whence  is  just  arrived  notice  of  the  first  bloodshed, 
as  I transcribe  these  Memoirs — in  June,  1775  In  volume  four, 
page  83,  there  is  the  following  note : “ This  paragraph,  from  the 
words  and  zvas  disabled,  was  added  in  July,  1784.”  These  are  the 
only  references  to  any  revision  of  the  Memoirs  that  Walpole  himself 
anywhere  makes ; and  it  might  be  inferred,  therefore,  that  he  simply 
copied  out  the  original  draft  in  1775  and  added  part  of  a paragraph 
and  some  notes  in  1784.  But  it  is  clear  that  the  single  paragraph 
which  Walpole  says  was  inserted  in  1784  is  not  the  only  one  inserted 
at  that  time,  and  it  is  probable  that  some  insertions  were  made  during 
the  “transcribing”  of  1775.  Let  us  establish  these  points.  . 

First,  there  are  a number  of  passages,  inserted  after  the  original 
draft  was  finished  in  I7720that  may  have  been  inserted  in  1775. 
Volume  one,  page  16:  “the  revenues  of  the  Crown  were  so  soon 
squandered  in  purchasing  dependants,  that  architecture,  the  darling 
art  of  Lord  Bute,  was  contracted  from  the  erection  of  a new  palace 
to  altering  a single  door-case  in  the  drawing-room  at  St.  James’s.” 
This  part  of  the  Memoirs  was  originally  written  in  1766,  yet  the 
palace  which  the  king  designed  to  build  was  not  given  up  till  1771, 
as  Walpole  himself  says  in  volume  four,  page  205.  Volume  one, 
page  164,  originally  written  before  1769,  contains  a reference  to 
Lord  Kinnoul,  who  “came  no  more  to  London  till  the  year  1770”. 
Volume  two,  page  291:  Lord  Chatham  “appeared  no  more  in  the 
House  of  Lords,  really  becoming  that  invisible  and  inaccessible 
divinity  which  Burke  has  described  ”.  This  I suppose  to  refer  to 
the  speech  on  American  Taxation,  in  which  Burke  paid  his  famous 
tribute  to  Lord  Chatham.  Volume  three,  page  21  : Townshend’s 
revenue  plan  of  March,  1767,  was  adopted  by  the  House  “before  it 
had  been  well  weighed,  and  the  fatal  consequences  of  which  did  not 
break  out  till  six  years  after”.  Volume  four,  page  18:  “In  1775, 
on  the  Princesse  de  Lamballe  being  placed  above  the  Princesse  de 
Chimay  ”,  etc. 

Second,  the  paragraph  which  Walpole  takes  pains  to  specify  as 
being  added  in  1784  is  not  the  only  one  that  was  added  at  that  time. 
Volume  four,  page  54:  “Lord  North’s  conduct  in  the  American  war 

^Memoirs,  I.  305  ; II.  116,  242,  321  ; III.  24;  IV.  69,  88,  92,  ii8,  142,  149,  154. 

Ibid.,  I.  305. 

Ibid.,  pp.  22,  86. 
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displayed  all  these  features.  He  engaged  in  it  against  his.  opinion, 
and  yet  without  reluctance.  He  managed  it  without  foresight  or 
address,  and  was  neither  ashamed  when  it  miscarried,  nor  dispirited 
w^hen  the  Crown  itself  became  endangered  by  the  additional  war 
with  France.”  Volume  four,  page  76:  the  king  not  only  preferred 
his  personal  influence  to  that  of  England,  but  risked,  exposed,  and 
lost  a most  important  portion  of  his  dominions”.  Volume  four, 
page  85 : “ the  subsequent  transactions  to  the  commencement  of  the 
new  Parliament  in  1784  have  but  corroborated  my  ideas.  . . . the 
overt  acts  of  the  American  war  have  but  too  sadly  realized  the  more 
problematic  suspicions  I had  entertained  of  the  evil  designs  of  the 
Court  . . . and  a more  undisguised  attempt  in  the  Crown  of  govern- 
ing independently  having  distinguished  the  year  1784  ”,  etc.  Volume  ^ 
four,  page  157:  the  king  “lost  his  dominions  in  America  ...  by 
aiming  at  despotism  in  England”.  Volume  four,  page  163:  the 
court,  “by  a series  of  wretched  measures  . . . lost  at  once  our  colo- 
nies in  America,  and  the  empire  of  the  ocean  everywhere  ”. 

It  is  thus  clear  that  Walpole  inserted  new  matter  in  the  Memoirs 
after  the  completion  of  the  original  draft  in  1772.  But  we  do  not 
yet  know  whether  he  inserted  much  or  little,  or  whether  the  inser- 
tions changed  the  character  of  the  Memoirs  in  any  important  respect. 
These  questions  are  more  important  than  the  questions  already  con- 
sidered, as  well  as  more  difficult  to  answer.  My  own  opinion  is  that 
the  additions,  though  not  considerable  in  amount  perhaps,  modifled 
in  an  important  way  the  interpretation  of  the  reign  of  George  HI. 
embodied  in  the  original  draft.  Besides  the  passages  quoted  above, 
there  are  others  that  express  opinions  very  different  from  those  we 
know  Walpole  held  at  the  time  the  original  draft  was  written ; and 
in  the  case  of  some  of  these  passages  there  is  internal  evidence  con- 
firming the  supposition  that  they  were  inserted  at  a later  time. 
These  passages  cannot  be  considered  intelligently,  however,  until  we 
know,  independently  of  the  Memoirs,  what  Walpole’s  opinions  were 
at  the  time  when  he  was  writing  the  original  draft  and  at  the  time 
when  he  was  making  the  revision.  Eortunately,  Walpole  was  a con- 
firmed letter-writer,  and  his  letters,  in  the  elaborate  new  edition  of 
Mrs.  Paget  Toynbee,  constitute  what  is  practically  a daily  journal  of 
■events  and  of  Walpole’s  opinions  about  them.  It  will  be  well,  there- 
fore, to  sketch  briefly,  on  the  basis  of  the  letters,  what  may  be  called 
the  development  of  Walpole’s  political  opinions — his  strictly  contem- 
poraneous interpretation  of  the  events  of  the  reign  of  George  HI. 

But  before  doing  this,  it  will  not  be  out  of  place,  since  the  letters  are 
to  furnish  the  material,  to  say  a few  words  about  the  letters  them- 
•selves  as  reliable  sources  of  information. 
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Walpole  says  in  one  place  that  he  does  not  write  letters  for 
amusement,  but  in  expectation  of  returns.-^  Still,  as  he  got  few 
and  unsatisfactory  returns,  the  statement  must  be  discounted.  He 
wrote  letters  partly  in  expectation  of  returns  no  doubt,  but  also  partly 
for  amusement,  and  partly  to  produce  an  effect:  it  pleased  him  not 
so  much  to  communicate  information  to  his  friends  as  to  convince 
them  that  he  knew  a great  deal  worth  communicating,  and  knew  it 
at  a very  early  hour — before  it  happened,  if  possible.  This  very 
desire,  of  course,  inclined  him  to  be  accurate : he  liked  to  tell  his 
friends — Conway,  and  Hertford,  and  Sir  Horace  ^lann — what  they 
ought  to  do,  and  then  have  it  turn  out  afterward  that  they  ought  in 
fact  to  have  done  just  that.  “ Recollect  that  I understand  this  coun- 
try pretty  well, — attend  closely  to  what  passes, — have  very  good  intel- 
ligence,— and  know  the  characters  of  the  actors  thoroughly  ”,  he 
writes  to  Hertford. “■*  Yet  he  warns  him,  too:  “I  tell  you  what  I 
hear,  and  do  not  answer  for  truth  but  when  I tell  you  what  I 
knozi'C^^  And  the  fact  is  that  the  letters  no  less  than  the  Alemoirs 
must  be  used  with  some  caution.  Walpole  more  than  most  people 
perhaps  regarded  the  person  to  whom  he  was  writing  and  not  infre- 
quently wrote  what  was  in  his  correspondent’s  mind  to  hear  rather 
than  what,  strictly,  was  in  his  own  to  say.  The  fulsome  letters  to 
\"oltaire  are  instances  in  point. They  are  what  Walpole  himself 
called  “ civil  ” letters.-'  The  ethics  of  letter-writing  was  indeed  not 
high  in  the  eighteenth  century,  and  Walpole  was  not  above  forging 
the  name  of  the  King  of  Prussia  for  the  purpose  of  playing  what 
would  now  be  regarded,  at  the  very  least,  as  a contemptible  practical 
joke  on  Rousseau.-®  To  be  sure,  these  were  not  his  friends.  But 
even  in  his  letters  to  Sir  Horace  Mann  he  kept  in  mind  the  official 
connections  of  that  gentleman,  and  often  wrote  accordingly.-®  The 
most  important  consideration,  however,  in  this  respect  is  the  inse- 
curity of  the  public  post  of  that  day.  “ I firmly  believe  every  tittle 
I have  uttered  ”,  he  writes  to  ^lann.®®  “ Never  have  I deceived  you 

^Letters,  V.  165. 

May  24,  1765.  Ibid.,  VI.  244. 

April  5,  1764.  Ibid.,  p.  43. 

Ibid.,  VII.  199,  206. 

^ Notes  of  my  Life.  In  a letter  to  Thomas  Walpole,  he  says  that  the  return 
of  Temple  “will  greatly  facilitate  everything”.  Letters,  VII.  24.  This  was 
intended  for  the  eye  of  William  Pitt.  But  cf.  the  letter  to  Mann.  Ibid.,  VII.  32. 
Walpole  wrote,  in  like  manner,  “ civil  ” letters  to  Hume,  Grafton,  Newcastle,  and 
others.  Cf.  ibid.,  V.  382;  VI.  301,  332;  X.  27. 

^ For  Walpole’s  justification  of  the  letter,  see  Letters,  VII.  31,  66,  68.  The 
affair  is  treated  at  length  by  Morley.  Rousseau,  II.  287. 

^Letters,  V.  77;  VI.  64;  IX.  276. 

^Ibid.,  X.  435. 
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knowingly.  I mean,  when  I have  written  by  a safe  hand — by  the 
post,  one  colours  over  some  things,  even  because  one’s  letters  may 
be  opened  by  foreign  enemies.”  On  the  accession  of  Conway  to 
office,  he  writes  joyously  “This  is  the  first  moment  that  I have 
enjoyed  the  liberty  of  the  post  for  these  three  years.  We  may  say 
what  we  will ; I may  launch  out,  and  even  you  need  not  be  discreet, 
when  our  letters  pass  through  Mr.  Conzvays  office.’'  The  letters 
contain  ample  evidence,  indeed,  that  Walpole  wrote  freely  on  polit- 
ical matters  only  when  his  letters  were  conveyed  by  private  hand.^^ 
With  these  facts  in  mind,  one  may  gather  from  the  letters  an 
accurate  enough  idea  of  Walpole’s  political  opinions.  Not  much 
credit  need  be  given  to  the  statement,  often  repeated,  that  he  cares 
nothing  about  politics,  is  indifferent  to  both  parties,  and  wishes  only 
to  retire  to  Strawberry  and  solitude.  It  is  plain  that  he  cannot 
retire,  except  when  the  gout  compels  him,  but  must  be  always  run- 
ning up  to  London  when  Parliament  is  in  session.  The  son  of 
Robert  Walpole  loved  “big  politics”  and  “thundering  revolutions  ”, 
and  would  have  liked  nothing  better  than  to  be  in  the  centre  of  the 
stage. But  he  was  not  in  the  centre  of  the  stage — was  hardly,  except 
once,  even  in  the  wings — and  not  being  there,  was  determined  above 
everything  that  no  one  should  suppose  he  cared  two  straws  about  it. 
In  fact,  Walpole  was  an  Englishman  to  the  core,  and  for  what  he 
considered  the  welfare  of  England  he  cared  immensely — more,  per- 
haps, than  he  was  himself  aware. 

The  welfare  of  England,  indeed,  in  Walpole’s  eyes,  was  often 
threatened.  England  had  always  her  evil  genius,  and  her  history 
was  mainly  a decline  and  fall  from  the  golden  age  of  Sir  Robert’s 
administration.^^  During  the  reign  of  George  II.,  this  evil  genius 
was  the  house  of  Pelham,  which  had  replaced  the  house  of  Walpole. 
Therefore  he  admired  Pitt  as  minister,  though  he  had  had  only  sar- 

Letters,  VI.  265. 

See  especially  the  long  letter  to  Hertford,  January  22,  1764.  Ibid.,  V. 
437-  Cf-  with  ibid.,  p.  406.  For  further  evidence  on  this  point,  see  ibid.,  V. 
77;  VI.  2,  8,  20,  66,  95,  no,  112,  139,  175,  176,  214,  224,  230,  241,  246,  357,  362, 
371;  VII.  151,  199,  351,  548;  VIII.  58:  IX.  81,  276;  X.  309;  XI.  449;  XII. 
118,  195. 

^Ibid.,  VII.  2. 

“ I have  hoped  or  feared  ; but  always  in  the  same  spirit — the  liberty  and 
happiness  of  England.”  Ibid.,  X.  233.  “ How  many  wretches  have  I lived 
to  see  England  escape ! Thank  God  I am  not  philosopher  enough  not  to  be 
grateful  for  it.”  Ibid.,  VI.  446.  “ Two  years  ago  I meditated  leaving  England 

if  it  was  enslaved.  I have  no  such  thought  now.  I will  steal  into  its  bosom 
when  my  hour  comes,  and  love  it  to  the  last.”  Ibid.,  X.  285.  Many  such  quo- 
tations could  be  made.  Cf.  ibid.,  V.  259;  VII.  29,  193,  363. 

Ibid.,  VIII.  345;  X.  284,  314,  315,  317,  325,  335;  XI.  102;  XII.  195,  405; 
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casms  for  Pitt  as  ‘‘  Patriot  ”,  because  Pitt  seemed  inclined  to  ride 
rough-shod  over  the  house  of  Pelham  and  the  whole  corrupt  aris- 
tocracy. For  the  same  reason  the  attitude  of  “Leicester  House” 
towards  the  old  king  and  his  ministers  was  highly  amusing.  It  is 
thus  no  gloomy  prospect  that  opens  up  to  Walpole  at  the  accession 
of  George  The  existence  of  a “ favorite  ” does  not  alarm 

him  'p  and  as  for  the  “ ambitious  designing  woman  ” whom  we  read 
of  in  the  Memoirs,  why,  he  thinks  “ no  petticoat  ever  governed  less ; 
it  is  left  at  Leicester  House. If  the  gracious  young  king,  who 
has  such  “ good  dispositions  ’V®  can  accomplish  what  Pitt  has  only 
begun,  all  will  be  well.'^®  And  how  much  better  if  he  can  do  this  and 
make  peace  at  the  same  time ; peace  is  the  dearest  wish  of  his  heart,, 
and  he  will  be  satisfied  with  even  a bad  one.^^  Best  of  all,  if  the 
house  of  Pelham  is  broken,  may  not  the  house  of  Walpole  again 
count  for  something 

From  the  end  of  1762  this  bright  prospect  begins  to  cloud  over 
a little.  The  preparations  of  Lord  Bute  for  carrying  the  peace  do 
not  please  him.  He  cannot  see  into  the  storm,  is  sorry  Fox  has  taken 
position,  thinks  Bute’s  “ game  ” not  so  easy,  and  sees  him  tottering 
to  his  fall.^^  So  little  inclination  did  the  administration  show  towards 
the  house  of  Walpole  that  Walpole’s  own  exchequer  bills  were 
delayed  'C  and  Fox,  failing  to  bribe  him  for  his  vote  on  the  peace^ 
granted  the  reversion  of  his  place  to  “ young  Martin  Still,  Wal- 
pole can  but  rejoice,  since  peace  is  made.^®  In  the  humiliation  of 
Devonshire,  and  the  drastic  treatment  of  'Newcastle’s  friends,  he 
sniffs  “ prerogative  ” to  be  sure,^'  but  he  has  long  seen  the  growing 
power  of  the  aristocracy,  and,  while  not  wishing  to  have  the  king 
predominate,  is  convinced  that  only  the  crown  can  curb  the  House 
of  Lords,  and  consoles  himself  with  the  thought  that  perhaps  it  will 

“ The  truth  was,  I had  been  civilly  treated  on  the  King’s  accession,  and  had 
so  much  disliked  Newcastle  and  Hardwicke,  that  few  men  were  better  pleased 
than  myself  to  see  a new  administration.”  Memoirs,  I.  167. 

^’’Letters,  IV.  442,  447,  449;  V.  2,  ii,  16,  29,  35,  21 1,  213,  218. 

^^Ihid.,  IV.  455. 

Ibid.,  V.  46.  “ The  King  is  good  and  amiable  in  everything  he  does.”" 

Ibid.,  8;  see  also,  ibid.,  IV.  449,  45  s;  V.  12. 

Ibid.,  IV.  442,  447,  449,  453,  455;  V.  3,  9,  10,  12,  47,  141,  207,  208. 

Ibid.,  V.  47,  48,  71,  73,  74,  83,  98,  1 14,  123,  124,  141,  144,  148,  164,  210. 

Ibid.^  V.  2,  II,  12,  13,  27,  30,  34.  Walpole  doubtless  expected  recognition 
for  Waldegrave,  who  was  the  king’s  tutor  when  Prince  of  Wales,  and  a relation 
of  Walpole.  Cf.  ibid.,  pp.  306,  308. 

Ibid.,  V.  261-267,  278,  290. 

Ibid.,  pp.  288,  292. 

Ibid.,  pp.  275,  309.  Cf.  Memoirs,  I.  168,  169. 
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at  last  be  able  to  do  soT.  In  any  case,  there  is  no  danger  from  pre- 
rogative in  the  hands  of  men  like  Bute  and  Fox,  since  the  plans  of 
five  months  have  been  overthrown  by  a fortnight’s  panicd^  Wal- 
pole’s ill-humor  at  this  time  is  not  due  to  any  fear  for  the  constitu- 
tion, but  to  real  or  fancied  affronts  which  the  ministers  had  put  upon 
him.  In  the  time  of  the  Wilkes  affair  of  1763-1764,  he  nevertheless 
has  his  revenge.  He  is  in  the  best  of  spirits,  and  the  whole  situation 
appeals  to  him  as  subject  for  Homeric  laughter.^®  To  be  sure,  he 
would  die  for  the  privileges  of  the  House  of  Commons,  and  for  the 
liberty  of  the  press ; the  principle  involved  is  a vital  one  'P  but  the 
opposition  is  so  united  and  the  ministry  so  divided  and  incompetent 
that  there  is  not  the  least  danger  of  arbitrary  power."-  The  letters 
at  this  time  are  a veritable  paean  of  victory ; it  is  a victory  in  a fac- 
tional squabble,  with  serious  constitutional  questions  looming  up  no 
doubt,  but  still  low  on  the  horizon  and  giving  little  concern. 

In  April,  1764,  the  political  sky  is  again  overcast.  Whig  prin- 
ciples are  at  stake,  as  they  were  in  1688."^  But  it  is  not  American 
affairs,  which  he  understands  no  more  than  Hebrew,®^  that  occasion 
the  danger;  it  is  the  dismissal  of  Conway  for  his  vote  on  general 
warrants.®^  From  now  on,  Grenville  is  the  man  of  rotten  heart 
whose  ruin  Walpole  will  gladly  see.  Prerogative  is  so  far  from 
being  a danger  that  it  is  itself  in  danger.  The  Regency  Bill  arrayed 
Bute  and  Holland  against  Grenville  and  Bedford,  and  Walpole  hopes 
Bute  will  win — would,  if  he  were  Bute,  deliver  himself  bound  hand 
and  foot  to  Pitt  rather  than  submit  to  such  wretches  as  GrenvilleT^ 
He  sees  with  apprehension  all  the  great  families  arrayed  on  one  side 
or  the  other.  It  is  again  a scene  of  Bohuns,  Montforts,  and  Plan- 
tagenets.^®  In  the  midst  of  these  struggles  the  king  is  insulted  and 
his  family  disgraced.®^  The  mob  rises  and  civil  war  threatens.®® 
It  is  not  the  prerogative  but  the  aristocracy  and  the  mob  that  Wal- 
pole fears : prerogative  is  “ grown  so  tame  that  you  may  stroke 
him 
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In  July,  1765,  the  “great  and  happy  change”  to  the  Rockingham 
ministry  is  effected.®^  The  four  tyrants  are  gone,®^  and  Walpole, 
having  worked  night  and  day  to  get  his  friends  in,  runs  off  to  Paris 
for  a holiday,  sore  indeed  that  he  has  no  recognition  for  his  pains, 
hut  satisfied  at  least  that  the  constitution  is  in  safe  hands.®^  True, 
Pitt  does  strange  things,  such  as  declaring  against  the  right  of  Par- 
liament to  tax  America,®”  and  Bute  shows  a tendency  at  times  to 
negotiate  with  Grenville.®®  But  on  the  whole  Bute  and  the  king 
remain  firm  for  the  ministry,  and  when  Pitt  comes  in  the  prospect 
for  a strong  and  stable  government  is  excellent.®'  The  repeal  of  the 
Stamp  Act  pleases  Walpole  because  it  is  “ satisfactory  for  the  Min- 
istry ” and  because  it  puts' Grenville  “in  the  mire”.®®  At  the  end 
■of  1767,  in  spite  of  “unpleasing”  accounts  from  America — Massa- 
chusetts Bay  having  “ irreverently  ” assumed  the  powers  of  Parlia- 
ment®®— and  although  Rockingham  stupidly  joins  the  rogue  Gren- 
ville,'® and  Temple  has  a long  foot  for  kicking  up  a dust,'^  the 
ministry  is  nevertheless  still  firm,  opposition  “ scarce  barks  ”,  America 
is  “ pacified  ” these  times,  in  fact,  interesting  now,  will  hereafter 
appear  “ most  inconsiderable  ”.'® 

The  next  year  Wilkes  reappears.  Walpole  thinks  he  will  sink 
in  contempt,  but  still  the  mob  spirit  waxes  strong,  and  he  is  sorry 
to  see  a wealthy  nation  running  riot.'^  America,  too,  is  a “ disagree- 
able prospect  ”,  but  he  never  reads  the  reports  and  is  glad  to  have 
nothing  to  do  with  that  affair.'^  In  1769  Wilkes  is  finally  expelled 
and  Walpole  sees  controversies  of  a hundred  years  ago  revive.'®  In 
May  Wilkes  seems  altogether  forgotten,  but  in  November  and  De- 
cember the  rage  for  petitioning  brings  him  to  the  front  again,  and 
Walpole  is  once  more  exercised  for  the  safety  of  the  constitution, 
which  the  mob  is  now  led  on  to  destroy.  Yet  he  consoles  himself 
with  the  thought  that  he  has  seen  the  Pretender  at  Derby,  and  the 
Lords  striding  to  power  at  the  close  of  the  last  reign  and  the  king 
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at  the  beginning  of  this ; and  why  should  the  people,  less  formidable 
than  either  the  king  or  the  aristocracy,  succeed  where  they  have 
failed?  These  vacillations  doubtless  only  show  the  excellent  poise 
of  the  constitution  after  all.'^  And  so,  sure  enough,  it  turned  out. 
Chatham  can  no  longer  charm  in  the  Lords ; opposition  fails  likewise 
in  the  Commons ; the  mighty  bluster  of  petitions  ends  happily,  and 
civil  war  gives  place  to  subscription  masquerades.'® 

Through  the  years  1771 -1772,  Walpole  was  convinced  that  the 
safety  of  the  constitution  depended  upon  the  success  of  the  court. 
With  the  accession  of  Lord  North  in  February,  1770,  the  prospect 
was  much  improved.  Of  Lord  North,  indeed,  Walpole  has  a high 
opinion : he  is  active,  assiduous,  resolute,  and  fitted  to  deal  with  man- 
kind ; he  has  “ very  good  parts,  quickness,  great  knowledge  ” ; he 
sees  that  it  is  much  easier  “ for  a King  of  England  to  disarm  the 
minds  of  his  subjects  than  their  hands In  fact  North  carried 
them  through  a serious  crisis,  and  before  the  end  of  1770  Walpole 
was  able  to  record  with  pleasure  that  the  spirit  of  martyrdom  was 
pretty  well  burnt  out,  that  Wilkes  had  finally  failed,  and  that  the 
opposition  was  crumbling  away.®®  The  treaty  with  Spain  “ is  an 
epoch ; and  puts  a total  end  to  all  our  preceding  histories  ”.®^  “ For 

my  part,  I reckon  the  volume  quite  shut  in  which  I took  any  interest. 
The  succeeding  world  is  young,  new,  and  half  unknown  to  me.”®- 
“ Thus  all  our  storms  are  blown  over,  except  in  Ireland,  and  that 
does  not  seem  to  threaten  much.  . . . What  ten  years  of  vexation 
might  have  been  avoided  if  folks  would  have  adhered  to  my  father’s 
maxim  of  Qiiieta  non  movcrc!’’^^^  Through  the  quiet  years  from 
1771  to  1773  Walpole  maintains  the  same  attitude.  In  June,  1773, 
he  hopes  Lord  North  will  not  resign,  for  ‘‘he  is  an  honest  and  a 
moderate  man  ”.®“^  The  “ insurrection  in  the  Massachusetts  ” con- 
cerns him  not  at  all ; he  cares  only  for  the  present,  and  the  present 
is  very  calm.®®  As  late  as  February,  1774,  he  can  say  no  more  than 
that  “ if  all  the  black  slaves  were  in  rebellion,  I should  have  no  doubt 
in  choosing  my  side,  but  I scarce  wish  perfect  freedom  to  merchants 
who  are  the  bloodiest  of  all  tyrants.”®® 

’’’’ Letters,  VII.  280,  328,  343,  345,  347. 

’’Uhid.,  pp.  249,  349,  359,  366. 

Ibid.,  pp.  371,  cf.  361-363,  368,  372,  375-378. 

Ibid.,  pp.  383,  386,  387,  418-420. 

Ibid.,  VIII.  12. 

^ Ibid.,  j).  14.  * 

’'^Ibid.,  p.  121. 

Ibid.,  p.  290. 

Ibid.,  p.  419. 

^ Ibid.,  p.  423. 
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From  this  account  of  Walpole’s  political  opinions  during  the  time 
he  was  writing  the  original  draft  of  the  Memoirs,  there  emerge,  I 
think,  four  important  points,  (i)  Walpole  was  an  old-fashioned 
Whig,®"  who  believed  that  the  safety  of  the  state  depended  upon 
maintaining  a proper  balance  between  the  three  parts  of  the  constitu- 
tion— king.  Lords,  and  Commons.  He  feared  anything  which  tended 
to  disturb  this  balance.  (2)  He  had  no  settled  convictions  during 
this  period  that  either  king.  Lords,  or  Commons  was  steadily  grow- 
ing in  power ; it  was  now  the  crown,  now  the  aristocracy,  and  now 
the  mob  that  he  feared.  (3)  So  far  from  perceiving  any  settled 
plan  on  the  part  of  the  king  for  increasing  the  prerogative,  the 
danger  from  the  crown  was  the  least  of  the  three ; the  only  time  the 
crown  seemed  to  predominate  was  in  1762-1763,  before  he  began  to 
write  the  Memoirs ; during  the  whole  time  he  was  writing  the 
Alemoirs,  what  he  most  feared  was  the  factional  strife  of  the  great 
families  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  mob  spirit  stirred  up  by  the  mer- 
chants or  intriguing  politicians  on  the  other.  The  king  was  to  be 
pitied  for  his  weakness  rather  than  feared  for  his  strength.  (4) 
Walpole’s  vacillation  in  these  matters  was  due  in  no  small  measure 
to  personal  interests.  The  man  or  faction  that  stood  in  the  way  of 
what  he  wanted  for  his  friends,  or  thought  necessary  for  any  reason, 
became  straightway  a danger  to  the  constitution ; the  "same  man  or 
faction  aiding,  was  its  friend.  Of  all  his  fears  and  animosities,  the 
king,  Bute,  the  Scots,  the  Tories,  the  princess,  and  Lord  North  were 
on  the  whole  the  least. 

With  the  outbreak  of  the  American  war,  however,  there  came  a 
striking  change  in  Walpole’s  point  of  view.  It  was  in  June,  1775, 
when  he  reached  page  24  of  the  third  volume  in  the  ‘‘  transcribing  ” 
of  1775  that  he  learned  of  the  first  bloodshed.  This  is  almost  pre- 
cisely the  period  when  he  first  took  a definite  stand  as  to  that  event; 
and  from  this  date  his  opinions  never  change.®®  He  regards  the 
Americans  as  his  countrymen  who  are  fighting  for  liberty  against 
the  attempt  of  the  king,  aided  by  the  Scots  and  the  Tories,  to  estab- 
lish despotism  over  the  whole  empire.  The  house  of  Hanover  is 
playing  the  same  game  that  the  house  of  Stuart  formerly  tried  to 
play.  The  king  has  staked  all  against  the  hope  of  absolute  power, 
and  the* nation,  deluded  by  the  ministry,  is  working  for  its  own  ruin. 

^ Walpole  called  himself  an  old-fashioned  Whig.  Letters,  X.  262,  273 ; 
XII.  284,  28s  ; XIII.  86.  • 

The  first  letter  in  the  decided  tone  that  prevails  throughout  the  war  is  to 
Mann,  September,  ii,  1775.  “What  a paragraph  of  blood  is  there!”,  etc.  Let- 
ters, IX.  247.  Cf.  this  with  the  earlier  letters  of  1774  and  1775.  Ibid.,  pp.  81, 
99,  106,  109,  127,  133,  153,  227. 
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Whether  the  government  succeeded  or  failed,  the  result  would  be 
ruin : in  the  one  case,  liberty  was  gone ; in  the  other,  commercial 
empire.  He  blushes  to  be  an  Englishman,  a countryman  of  the 
majority,  and  can  no  longer  love  what  does  not  deserve  esteem.  To 
have  squandered  away  such  an  empire  for  the  hope  of  despotic  power 
was  the  maddest  project  yet  attempted  by  English  kings;  and  when 
America  wins,  Walpole  rejoices  that  she  at  least  will  be  free  though 
England  may  not  be.  The  famous  resolution  of  April  6,  1780,  he 
adopts  as  a part  of  his  Revolution  creed,  and  would  have  added  to 
Magna  Carta  that  whenever  the  influence  of  the  crown  ‘‘  has  increased 
and  is  increasing,  it  ought  to  be  diminished  During  the  eight 
years  of  the  war  these  ideas  are  repeated  over  and  over  again,  and 
in  a tone  of  bitterness  and  reviling  that  not  infrequently  borders  on 
frenzy.  The  danger  from  the  aristocracy  and  the  mob  has  altogether 
disappeared ; the  king  and  his  tools,  the  Scots,  the  Tories,  and  the 
clergy,  now  loom  so  large  that  they  fill  the  entire  field  of  vision. 

We  may  now  proceed  to  examine  some  passages  in  the  Memoirs 
for  the  purpose  of  determining  the  probable  extent  of  the  revision. 
It  is  obvious  to  begin  with  that  the  opinions  expressed  in  the  letters 
will  be  of  use  only  with  respect  to  the  revision  of  1784,  since  there 
was  no  marked  change  in  Walpole’s  opinions  until  after  the  revision 
of  1775  had  been  largely  accomplished.®^  But  wherever  opinions  in 
the  Memoirs  disagree  with  those  of  the  letters  before  1775,  and  at 
the  same  time  correspond  closely  with  the  opinions  of  the  letters 
after  1775,  it  may  be  assumed  that  the  passage  in  question  was 
inserted  during  the  revision  of  1784,  both  because  the  letters  after 
1775  differ  so  greatly  from  those  before  that  date,  and  because  the 
passages  in  the  Memoirs  which  we  know  were  inserted  in  1784  da 
in  fact  correspond  closely  with  the  letters  of  the  later  date.  Now 
it  will  be  recalled  that  all  the  passages  which  we  know  positively  to 
have  been  inserted  in  1784  are  found  in  the  fourth  volume.  This 
fact  suggests  that  possibly  the  revision  of  1784  was  confined  to  that 
volume.  It  will  be  well,  therefore,  to  take  up  those  passages  in  the 
last  volume  that  show  evidence  of  revision,  before  taking  up  any  in 
the  first  three. 

Letters,  XI.  149. 

The  following  references  are  a few  of  the  many  that  might  be  given. 
Ibid.,  IX.  244,  247,  266,  274,  278,  342,  369;  X.  9,  10,  49,  129,  163,  166,  191, 
262,  421,  432;  XI.  30,  43,  121,  149,  222,  232,  414;  XII.  72,  i4[,  178,  183,  195, 
204,  320,  412;  XIII.  86,  131,  255.  The  effect  of  the  war  upon  Walpole’s  opinion 
of  North,  Bute,  Burke,  Pitt,  ami  especially  of  everything  Scotch,  may  l)e  seen 
in  the  following.  Ibid.,  X.  207,  233,  260,  284,  31 1,  328;  XI.  21,  30,  222,  235, 
376,  384;  XII.  72,  1 18,  183,  245,  288,  420. 

Recall  that  Walpole  had  reached  page  24  of  volume  three  in  the  first 
revision,  in  June,  1775.  Memoirs,  III.  24.  And  for  his  opinion  on  the  war  at 
that  time,  see  references  given  in  note  88  above.  • 
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One  of  the  most  striking  changes  in  Walpole’s  opinions  was  in 
respect  to  Lord  North,  and  the  iMemoirs  reflect  this  change  so  per- 
fectly that  one  has  little  difflcnltv  in  distinguishing  the  later  inser- 
tions from  the  original  draft.  It  is  at  page  50  of  the  fourth  volume 
that  W^alpole  first  takes  up  the  North  ministry,  and  we  find  to  begin 
with  that  “ Lord  North  had  neither  connections  with  the  nobility,  nor 
popularity  with  the  country,  yet  he  undertook  the  Government  in  a 
manly  style.”  Lie  “ plunged  boldly  into  the  danger  at  once.  ...  If 
the  Court  should  be  beaten,  the  King  would  be  at  the  mercy  of  the 
Opposition,  or  driven  to  have  recourse  to  the  Lords — possibly  to  the 
sword.  All  the  resolutions  on  the  ^Middlesex  election  would  be 
rescinded,  the  Parliament  dissolved,  or  the  contest  reduced  to  the 
sole  question  of  prerogative.  Yet  in  the  short  interval  allowed.  Lord 
North  . . . the  Scotch  and  the  Butists  . . . had  been  so  active  . . . 
that  at  past  twelve  at  night  the  Court  proved  victorious.”  This  is 
precisely  in  the  tone  of  the  letters  of  1770 — might,  indeed,  have  been 
copied  from  them  almost  word  for  word.”-  At  page  52,  however, 
WYlpole  begins  a long  description  of  North  which,  opening  with 
some  remarks  that  might  have  been  part  of  the  original  draft,  rap- 
idly takes  on  the  tone  of  1784.  The  first  nine  lines  are  devoted  to  a 
brilliant  description  of  North’s  personal  appearance,  which,  Walpole 
says,  “disgusted  all  who  judge  by  appearance,  or  withhold  their 
approbation  till  it  is  courted.  But  within  that  rude  casket  were 
enclosed  many  useful  talents.  He  had  much  wit,  good-humour, 
strong  natural  sense,  assurance,  and  promptness,  both  of  conception 
and  elocution  [execution?].  His  ambition  had  seemed  to  aspire  to 
the  height,  yet  he  was  not  very  ambitious.  He  was  thought  inter- 
ested, yet  was  not  avaricious.”  AW  this  sounds  much  like  the  letters 
of  1770;  but  from  this  point  a different  tone  begins  to  appear. 

He  had  lent  himself  readily  to  all  the  violences  of  Mr.  Grenville 
against  Wilkes  . . . and  with  equal  alacrity  had  served  under  the  Duke 
of  Grafton  ...  It  was  in  truth  worth  his  ambition,  though  he  should 
rule  but  a day,  to  attain  the  rank  of  Prime  ^Minister.  He  . . . seemed 
to  have  all  necessary  activity  till  he  reached  the  summit.  Yet  that 
industry  ceased  when  it  became  most  requisite.  He  had  neither  system, 
nor  principles,  nor  shame;  sought  neither  the  favour  of  the  Crown  or  of 
the  people,  but  enjoyed  the  good  luck  of  fortune  with  a gluttonous 
epicurism  that  was  equally  careless  of  glory  and  disgrace.  His  indolence 
prevented  his  forming  any  plan.  His  indifference  made  him  leap  from 
one  extreme  to  another;  and  his  insensibility  to  reproach  reconciled 
him  to  any  contradiction.  He  proved  as  indolent  as  the  Duke  of  Grafton, 
but  ...  he  was  less  hurt  at  capital  disgraces  than  the  Duke  had  been 
at  trifling  difficulties. 

Then  comes  the  passage  already  quoted:  “Lord  North’s  conduct  in 

^•Letters,  VII.  362,  364,  372. 
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the  American  war  displayed  all  these  features  ” ; and  there  are  two 
pages  more  of  the  same  kind  of  comment.®^ 

Immediately  following  the  description  of  North,  there  is  a para- 
graph devoted  to  the  other  ministers,  which  was  obviously  written 
at  the  same  time ; the  tone  is  very  bitter,  and  Elliot  and  Dyson  are 
mentioned  as  having  died  during  the  American  war.  The  paragraph 
at  page  57  belongs  to  the  same  period,  I think,  for  Walpole  mentions 
with  regret  that  although  the  “ Ministers  were  teazed  within,  and  the 
King  from  without.  Lord  Chatham  was  always  baffled  in  the  Lords, 
Dowdeswell,  Burke,  and  Grenville  in  the  Commons ; nor  could 
Wilkes  in  the  City  keep  up  more  than  an  ineffectual  flame.”  In  the 
letters,  on  the  contrary,  Walpole  records  with  pleasure  that  the  court 
is  successful  in  spite  of  the  efforts  of  Chatham  in  the  Lords,  of  the 
Opposition  in  the  Commons,  and  of  Wilkes  in  the  City.^^  Lrom  this 
point  the  Memoirs  return  to  the  manner  of  1771,  which  prevails  until 
page  70,  where  the  Luttrell  affair  is  summed  up  as  “ a speaking 
lesson  to  Princes  and  Ministers  not  to  stretch  the  strings  of  pre- 
rogative ! The  whole  reign  of  George  the  Third  was  a standing 
sermon  of  the  same  kind ; and  the  mortifications  I have  been  recount- 
ing were  but  slight  bruises  compared  to  the  wounds  he  afterwards 
received.”®^ 

At  page  83  we  come  to  the  paragraph  to  which  is  appended  the 
note  already  quoted : ‘‘  This  paragraph,  from  the  words  and  zms  dis- 
abled, was  added  in  July  1784.”  Lrom  the  words  indicated  to  the 
end  of  the  paragraph  is  a matter  of  only  nine  lines.  But  it  is  clear 
that  not  only  these  nine  lines  but  the  two  following  paragraphs  to  the 
top  of  page  86  were  added  at  the  same  time.  At  the  point  where 
Walpole  has  appended  the  note  quoted  above  the  text  reads  as  fol- 
lows : ” The  truth  of  these  observations  will  appear  from  some 
remarks  that  I think  it  necessary  to  make  on  a pamphlet  which  made 
much  noise  at  the  time  of  which  I am  writing,  and  the  effects  of  which, 
though  the  treatise  may  be  forgotten,  are  felt  at  this  day,  that  essay 
having  operated  considerably  towards  dividing  . . . the  O])position, 
which  afterwards  . . . was  reduced  to  the  shadow  of  resistance,  and 
was  disabled  ”,  etc.  The  rest  of  the  paragra])h  and  the  two  follow- 
ing are  devoted  to  a diatribe  on  the  danger  from  the  prerogative,  the 
insidious  designs  of  the  king,  and  the  lessons  of  the  American  war. 
It  is  only  at  page  85  that  we  finally  learn  the  title  of  the  pamphlet 
about  which  he  wishes  to  make  some  remarks.  The  transition  comes 
in  the  middle  of  a paragraph,  and  is  abrupt  enough  to  justify  quot- 

C/.  Letters,  XII.  245,  420. 

Ibid.,  VII.  349. 

Cf.  this  with  ibid.,  VII.  345. 
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ing.  “He  [the  author]  has  written  prodigiously  too  much,  if  no 
man  shall  be  the  wiser  for  his  writings.  He  laments  not  his  pains, 
nor  shall  deprecate  censure  if  a single  person  becomes  a real  patriot, 
or  a better  citizen  from  perusing  this  work — of  which  he  himself  is 
heartily  tired.  Mr.  Edmund  Burke  had  published,  on  the  23rd  of 
April,  a long  and  laborious  pamphlet,  called  Thoughts  on  the  Present 
Discontents  ”,  etc.®® 

A final  example  from  the  fourth  volume  will  suffice.  At  the  top 
of  page  157,  Walpole  says:  “Still  was  the  surprise  of  mankind 
extreme,  when,  on  the  i6th,  it  was  known  that  Lord  Weymouth  had 
resigned  the  Seals — a mysterious  conduct,  increased  by  his  own  obsti- 
nate silence”,  etc.  In  the  next  few  lines,  Walpole  explains  that  the 
resignation  probably  did  not  mean  that  Weymouth  would  go  into 
opposition,  for  a lucrative  place  was  at  once  granted  to  his  brother ; 
“ the  weak  measures  of  the  Court  having  reduced  them  to  be  afraid 
of  a man  who  had  quitted  them  only  from  fear  ”.  Having  said  that 
the  resignation  was  “mysterious”,  Walpole  now  says  that  it  was 

,®®The  whole  paragraph  on  page  83,  the  one  to  which  Walpole  has  appended 
the  note  quoted  above,  shows  some  indications  of  having  been  written  partly  in 
1771-1772,  partly  in  1775,  and  partly  in  1784.  The  paragraph  begins  on  page  82, 
thus  : “ Those  vague  and  unconcerted  attacks  wore  out  the  spirit  of  redress,  instead 
of  keeping  up  its  zeal.  The  several  factions  hated  each  other  more  than  they 
did  their  common  enemies,  and  most  of  the  leaders  of  Opposition  had,  in  their 
time,  contributed  to  the  grievances  of  which  they  now  complained.  It  must, 
I think,  appear  evident,  from  the  scope  of  the  reign,  that  the  Princess  Dowager 
and  Lord  Bute  had  assumed  the  reins  with  a fixed  intention  of  raising  the  pre- 
rogative ”,  etc.  There  seems  little  connection  between  the  last  sentence  and  the 
one  preceding.  The  theme  of  the  princess  and  Bute  and  the  prerogative  is 
elaborated  for  a page,  until,  in  the  middle  of  page  83,  we  come  to  the  sentence 
already  quoted  : “ The  truth  of  these  observations  ”,  etc.  Now,  the  “ remarks  ” 
which  Walpole  finally  (p.  86)  makes  on  Burke’s  pamphlet  do  not  confirm  the 
“ observations  ” just  made  on  the  princess,  Bute,  and  the  prerogative,  but  go 
to  show  that  the  real  evils  of  which  Burke  complained — the  “ Discontents  ” — 
had  their  origin  in  the  factional  struggles  of  the  reign  of  George  II. ; the 
“ remarks  ” which  Walpole  makes,  that  is,  confirm  the  truth  of  the  first  two  sen- 
tences of  the  paragraph,  that  “ most  of  the  leaders  of  Opposition  had,  in  their 
time,  eontributed  to  the  grievances  of  which  they  now  complained.”  Further, 
Walpole  says  that  though  the  pamphlet  in  question  may  be  forgotten,  its  effects 
are  “felt  at  this  day”.  He  would  hardly  have  said  that,  if  writing  in  1771- 
1772,  for  the  pamphlet  was  published  in  1770.  If,  however,  Walpole  was  writing 
in  1775,  the  expression  would  be  perfectly  natural.  I think  it  very  likely  that 
the  original  draft  ran  as  follows.  “ . . . and  most  of  the  leaders  of  Opposition 
had,  in  their  time,  contributed  to  the  grievances  of  which  they  now  complained. 
[Insertion  of  1784  to  middle  of  page  83.]  The  truth  of  these  observations  will 
appear  from  some  remarks  that  I think  it  necessary  to  make  on  a pamphlet  which 
made  much  noise  at  the  time  of  which  I am  writing,  and  the  effects  of  which 
[insertion  of  clause  1775]  operated  considerably  towards  dividing,  and  con- 
sequently weakening  the  Opposition.  [Clause  to  “resistance”  inserted,  1775.] 
[Two  pages  inserted  in  1784.]  Mr.  Edmund  Burke  had  published,  on  the  23rd 
of  April  ”,  etc. 
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due  to  fear.  The  next  sentence  is : “ Such  was  the  complexion  of 
the  King’s  whole  conduct  ”,  and  the  rest  of  the  paragraph  is  devoted 
to  explaining  that  such  conduct  ended  in  the  loss  of  the  American 
colonies.  The  next  paragraph  begins : “ The  secret  motives  of  Lord 
Weymouth’s  resignation  were  these  ” ; and  the  paragraph  is  devoted 
to  explaining  what  he  has  just  said  was  ‘"mysterious”.  The  expla- 
nation given  is  that  Weymouth,  thinking  that  the  king  favored  war 
with  Spain,  had  gone  in  for  it  strongly,  and,  supported  by  Wood, 
had  thrown  “every  damp  on  the  negotiation”;  but  when  North  and 
the  Scots,  fearing  the  return  of  Chatham  in  case  of  war,  brought  the 
king  back  to  a peace  policy, Weymouth,  “who  would  not  have  hesi- 
tated to  change  his  language  had  he  thought  peace  could  be  efifected, 
chose  rather  to  waive  his  ambition  than  his  security  ”,  and  resigned. 
Thus  Walpole  understands  perfectly  the  conduct  of  Weymouth  and 
knows  perfectly  that  Wood  encouraged  him  in  favoring  war.  From 
this  point,  five  pages  follow,  in  which  Walpole  describes  Weymouth 
at  length  in  order  that  it  may  be  understood  hereafter  how  such  a 
man  could  be  the  “ hinge  on  which  so  important  a crisis  turned 
This  digression  ends  at  page  163  with  a reference  to  the  loss  of  “ our 
colonies  in  America,  and  the  empire  of  the  ocean  everywhere  ”. 
The  very  next  paragraph  begins : “ I return  to  Lord  Weymouth’s 
resignation.”  Why  return  to  it,  when  it  had  been  so  fully  dis- 
cussed? For  the  purpose,  apparently,  of  explaining  it  once  more, 
or  rather  of  offering  a few  inconclusive  conjectures  on  the  subject. 
Here  we  learn  that  Weymouth,  ‘'Lord  Chatham’s  friends  asserted, 
had  advised  making  reprisals  on  Spain : whether  authorized  or 
prompted  by  Wood,  and  whether  to  drive  the  resigner  into  oppo- 
sition, I know  not.  Certain  it  is,  that  he  had  advised  recalling  Mr. 
Harris,  our  Minister,  from  Madrid  ”,  etc.  Thus  the  resignation  has 
again  become  the  “ mysterious  ” affair  that  Walpole  asserted  it  to 
be  on  page  157;  Weymouth’s  attitude  on  the  Spanish  war  rests  on 
the  assertion  of  Chatham’s  friends ; and  Wood’s  part  in  the  matter 
is  not  known.  Yet  between  page  157  and  page  163  Walpole  has 
explained  all  these  points  with  great  precision.  If  we  cut  out  every- 
thing from  the  words  “nor  should  resign  with  him”,  on  page  157, 
to  the  words  “Lord  Chatham’s  friends  asserted”,  on  page  163,  and 
insert  after  the  word  “ asserted  ” the  words  “ that  he  had  ”,  the  con- 
tinuity and  consistency  of  the  whole  is  perfect. 

These  are  not  the  only  passages  in  the  fourth  volume  that  show 
evidence  of  having  been  inserted  in  1784;  but  they  are  the  most  im- 
portant ones,  and  the  only  ones,  perhaps,  with  respect  to  which  the 
evidence  is  altogether  convincing.®^ 

Cf.,  for  example,  Memoirs,  IV.  i,  with  Letters^  VII.  345. 
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It  has  now  been  shown  that  the  Memoirs  were  revised  as  late  as 
1784,  and  that  in  this  revision  a considerable  amount  of  new  mate- 
rial was  inserted  in  the  fourth  volume ; a more  difficult  question  now 
presents  itself — was  the  revision  of  1784  confined  to  the  fourth 
volume?  To  what  extent  the  first  three  volumes  were  revised  in 
1784,  and  the  general  significance  of  the  revision  as  a whole,  will  be 
considered  in  the  second  part  of  this  article. 

Carl  Becker. 


THE  BRITISH  ATTITUDE  TOWARD  THE  OREGON 
QUESTION,  1815-1846 


The  Oregon  question,  which  agitated  the  minds  of  our  people 
for  nearly  a generation,  bore,  like  most  international  problems,  a 
double  set  of  characteristics,  the  one  theoretical,  the  other  practical. 
Theoretically,  it  was  a question  which  of  two  nations,  the  United 
States  or  Great  Britain,  would  succeed  in  establishing  its  sover- 
eignty over  the  region  west  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  stretching  from 
California  in  the  south  to  Alaska  in  the  north,  or  from  the  parallel 
of  forty-two  degrees  to  the  line  of  fifty-four  degrees  and  forty  min- 
utes. Practically,  the  problem  was  to  determine  in  what  manner 
and  on  what  principles  the  territory  should  be  shared  by  the  two 
claimant  states — in  common  parlance,  a boundary  question. 

At  the  time  when  the  issue  was  first  joined,  1815,  each  of  the 
two  nations  had  an  honestly  acquired  interest  in  that  country  based 
on  historical  developments  of  no  slight  importance.  Great  Britain 
entered  first,  through  the  door  of  maritime  exploration  and  the  deep- 
sea  fur-trade,  both  of  which  activities  were  inaugurated,  so  far  as 
the  Northwest  Coast  is  concerned,  by  Captain  James  Cook  in  his 
celebrated  Third  Voyage. Cook’s  leading  object  was  to  discover  a 
passage  from  the  Pacific  to  the  Atlantic ; this — had  it  proved  attain- 
able— would  have  crowned  the  policy,  already  well  developed,  of 
making  the  Pacific,  with  its  teeming  islands,  numerous  primitive 
peoples,  and  the  circumjacent  nations  of  the  Orient,  a trade  preserve 
of  Great  Britain.-  It  would  probably  have  determined  the  political 
destiny  of  the  Northwest  Coast.  In  the  space  of  fifteen  years,  dating 
from  Cook’s  voyage,  British  navigators  were  ready  to  give  the  world 
a fairly  complete  map  of  that  coast,  the  result  in  part  of  surveys 
ordered  by  the  government  and  in  part  of  more  or  less  systematic 
observations  made  in  the  course  of  trade.^  During  the  same  inter- 

’ See  Cook’s  Voyage,  1776-1780  (London,  1784). 

^ See  on  the  evolution  of  Britain’s  policy  of  exploring  the  Pacific,  the  present 
author’s  paper  entitled  “ The  Acquisition  of  Oregon,  Part  i..  Exploration  and  Dis- 
covery ”,  in  the  Bulletin  of  the  University  of  Oregon,  new  series,  vol.  VI.,  no.  3,. 
December,  1908. 

® See  Vancouver’s  map  (Voyages,  London,  1799)  which  includes  results 
partly  published  previously  in  the  Voyages  of  Portlock,  Dixon,  and  Meares.  Van- 
couver had  been  directed  to  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia  by  Gray,  an  American 
trader  who  entered  the  river  May  ii,  1792;  Spanish  navigators  co-operated  with 
him  in  the  mapping  of  the  Puget  Sound  region. 
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val,  British  subjects  in  Canada,  concerned  with  the  extension  of  the 
inland  fur-trade,  pushed  their  commercial  frontier  into  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  and  one  of  their  leaders,  Alexander  Mackenzie,  had 
opened  a line  of  communication,  albeit  a difficult  one,  to  the  Western 
Ocean4 

The  American  nation  had,  through  its  citizens,  participated  in 
the  deep-sea  fur-trade,  at  first  timidly,  then  boldly,  and  at  last,  for 
a brief  space,  in  an  almost  monopolistic  fashion.  One  of  their 
earliest  traders  had  the  good  fortune  to  discover  the  entrance  to  the 
Columbia  River,  the  dominant  geographic  feature  of  the  Oregon 
country.  And  before  the  generation  which  acquired  independence 
had  passed  from  the  stage,  the  American  interest  in  the  region  west 
of  the  Rocky  Mountains  and  in  the  commerce  of  the  Pacific  seemed 
to  justify  the  national  exploring  expedition  under  Lewis  and  Clark 
to  trace  the  course  of  the  Columbia  to  the  sea,  and  establish  the  line 
of  connection  between  its  head  waters  and  those  of  the  Missouri.  A 
gigantic  trading  concern,  headed  by  John  Jacob  Astor,  an  American 
citizen,  following  in  the  footsteps  of  the  American  explorers,  fixed 
its  entrepot  at  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia  in  the  hope  of  monopo- 
lizing the  fur-trade  of  the  entire  region  watered  by  that  river  system 
and  of  the  adjacent  coasts  both  north  and  south.  This  company  had 
encountered  an  active,  though  not  an  entrenched,  British  opposition 
from  traders  of  the  North-West  Company  located  on  the  upper 
waters  of  the  Columbia.  The  accident  o*f  war,  disturbing  the  nat- 
ural course  of  commercial  development  on  the  Pacific,  substituted 
the  British  for  the  American  company  as  the  controlling  influence 
in  that  region.^ 

The  facts  just  stated,  typical  though  not  exhaustive,®  exhibit  a 
situation  boding  strife.  For  it  was  not  to  be  expected  that  Great 
Britain,  always  under  the  goad  of  commercial  ambition,  would  at 
our  mere  suggestion  relinquish  her  interests  in  that  quarter,  espe- 
cially since  the  war  had  resulted  in  placing  her  people  temporarily  in 

^ Mackenzie’s  Voyage,  including  the  account  of  his  exploration  of  Mackenzie 
River  in  1789  and  his  journey  to  the  Pacific  in  1792-1793,  was  published  at 
London  in  1801. 

° The  classic  account  of  the  Astoria  enterprise  and  the  transfer  of  Astor’s 
posts  to  the  North-West  Company  is  Irving’s  Astoria,  which  is  based  upon  ma- 
terials furnished  by  Mr.  Astor.  A condensed  account  may  be  conveniently  read 
in  the  author’s  History  of  the  Pacific  Northwest,  chapters  vii.  and  viii.  The 
note  at  the  end  of  chapter  viii.  mentions  most  of  the  sources  now  accessible. 

®No  mention  has  been  made,  for  example,  of  the  Nootka  Convention  of  1790, 
between  Great  Britain  and  Spain,  by  which  Great  Britain  gained  an  acknowledged 
right  to  “ trade  and  make  settlements  in  ” any  part  of  the  country  north  of  Cali- 
fornia. For  a full  account  of  the  Nootka  Controversy  see  W.  R.  Manning  in  the 
Annual  Report  of  the  American  Historical  Association  for  1904,  pp.  281-477. 
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'Control  of  the  rich  Columbia  River  fur-trade.  As  to  the  Americans, 
every  circumstance  touching  their  recent  participation  in  far  western 
.affairs — the  Lewis  and  Clark  expedition,  the  Astor  enterprise,  the 
involuntary  retirement  from  the  Columbia  under  the  pressure  of 
war — negatived  the  idea  of  acquiescence  in  a permanent  British 
'Occupation.  Alomentary,  accidental  eclipse  could  hardly  blur  the 
fact,  deducible  from  considerations  of  our  national  expansion  west- 
ward, that  the  American  interest  in  Oregon  was  in  reality  waxing, 
not  waning. 

It  should  have  required  no  exceptional  insight  to  predict  in  1815 
that  the  solution  of  the  problem  presented  in  the  conflicting  claims 
of  the  two  nations  must  be  found  in  compromise,  in  the  division 
between  them  of  the  territory  to  which,  in  its  entirety,  each  asserted 
rights ; and,  despite  the  voluminous  arguments  to  prove  a superior 
title  to  the  whole,  each  of  the  claimants  practically  recognized  from 
the  outset  the  inherent  necessity  of  an  accommodating  mode  of 
adjustment  and  each  was  prepared  to  concede  a definite  basis  of 
settlement  on  that  principle.  The  problem,  from  the  opening  of  the 
discussion  to  its  close,  was  to  bring  into  agreement  two  divergent 
proposals  of  compromise.  During  three  decades,  the  United  States 
stood  ready  to  accept  the  forty-ninth  parallel  as  the  frontier,  while 
'Great  Britain  insisted  on  the  Columbia  River  from  its  intersection 
with  the  forty-ninth  parallel  to  the  sea. 

These  pretensions,  on  the  one  hand  as  on  the  other,  were  the 
•expressions  of  national  interests  regarded  as  permanent,  and  they 
are  found  to  be  rooted  in  conditions  antedating  the  emergence  of  the 
Oregon  question  proper.  For  Britain  two  distinct  lines  of  com- 
mercial endeavor  met  in  the  Oregon  country — the  coastal  trade,  sup- 
porting her  general  commerce  in  Pacific  waters  and  especially  with 
China,  and  the  continental  fur-trade.  The  first  had  declined  during 
the  European  wars  but  it  was  susceptible  of  indefinite  development, 
especially  if  the  continental  trade  could  be  linked  with  it  after  the 
manner  in  which  the  Astor  Company  had  temporarily  united  them. 
By  the  Nootka  Convention  of  1790  with  Spain,^  Great  Britain 
secured  for  her  subjects  a right  to  trade  and  form  settlements  any- 
where to  the  north  of  the  Spanish  settlements  in  California.  They 
could,  if  once  established  on  the  coast,  gather  furs  at  all  the  ports 
and  inlets  as  far  north  as  Alaska.  But  the  profitable  use  of  this 
right  depended  upon  the  control  of  the  continental  trade  which  would 
supply  the  bulk  of  the  shipping,  and  for  this  the  Columbia  River 
was  indispensable.  Mackenzie,  who  was  the  prophet  as  well  as  the 

^ See  Manning,  “Nootka  Sound  Controversy”,  p.  455. 
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pioneer  of  British  trade  extension  over  the  northern  half  of  the  con- 
tinent, saw  clearly  the  significance  to  Britain  of  a hold  on  the  Co- 
lumbia. Writing  in  1801  about  his  scheme  to  consolidate  the 
Hudson’s  Bay  and  North-West  Companies  in  order  to  monopolize 
the  fur-trade  “ from  the  parallel  of  45  to  the  Pole  ”,  using  prefer- 
ably the  Nelson  River  and  the  Saskatchewan  as  the  line  of  commu- 
nication from  the  sea  to  the  Rockies,  he  says ; 

But  whatever  course  may  be  taken  from  the  Atlantic,  the  Columbia 
is  the  line  of  communication  from  the  Pacific  Ocean,  pointed  out  by 
nature,  as  it  is  the  only  navigable  river  in  the  whole  extent  of  Van- 
couver’s minute  survey  of  that  coast;  its  banks  also  form  the  first  levef 
country  in  all  the  Southern  extent  of  continental  coast  from  Cook’s 
entry,  and,  consequently,  the  most  Northern  situation  fit  for  coloniza- 
tion, and  suitable  to  the  residence  of  a civilized  people.® 

The  line  of  posts  would  begin  at  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia, 
ascend  that  river  to  the  Rockies,  connect  with  the  upper  waters  of 
the  Saskatchewan,  and  by  that  river,  the  Manitoba  lakes,  and  Nelson 
River  to  the  sea.  Connected  with  this  trade  would  be  the  ‘‘  fishing- 
in  both  seas,  and  the  markets  of  the  four  quarters  of  the  globe  ”.® 

IMackenzie’s  project,  perhaps  the  prototype  of  Astor’s,  at  least 
the  earlier  by  some  half  dozen  years,  was  in  process  of  partial  execu- 
tion during  the  years  1801  to  1813,  and  it  was  therefore  not  an 
accident  that  the  North-West  Company  was  at  hand  on  the  Columbia 
when  the  war  broke  out,  to  slip  into  the  position  which,  in  view  of 
the  British  control  of  the  sea,  became  to  the  Americans  untenable.^® 
At  least,  the  brothers  M’Gillivray,  leading  partners  of  the  North- 
West  Company,  declared  in  1815  that  the  North-West  Company, 

^Voyages,  p.  411.  Though  Mackenzie  was  mistaken  about  the  identity  of  the 
Tacoutchee  Tesse — the  stream  he  had  followed  southward  for  some  distance  west 
of  the  Rockies — and  the  Columbia,  an  identity  assumed  in  his  book,  this  fact  did 
not  alter  the  argument  contained  in  the  words  ciuoted ; for  it  was  the  Columbia 
and  not  the  Tacoutchee  Tesse  which  in  its  upper  course  approached  the  head- 
waters  of  the  Saskatchewan,  by  which  Mackenzie  proposed  to  reach  the  Rocky 
Mountains. 

® Ibid.,  p.  41 1. 

David  Thompson,  in  a memorial  written  in  1845,  claimed  that  the  North- 
West  Company  selected  him  to  establish  trading  posts  west  of  the  Rockies  in- 
1801  ; that  he  crossed  the  mountains  to  M’Gillivray’s  River — head  of  the  Columbiai 
— but  was  driven  back  by  Indians.  His  memorial  is  in  the  Public  Record  Office,. 
London,  F.  O.  Am.  440.  Be  this  as  it  may,  we  know  from  Thompson’s  journals 
that  he  was  on  the  upper  Columbia  in  1807,  and  that  from  that  date  he  spent 
much  time  west  of  the  mountains  surveying  and  establishing  trading  posts  for  his- 
company.  Astor’s  party  had  barely  established  itself  at  Astoria  in  1811  when 
Thompson  arrived  at  the  mouth  of  the  river,  evidently  with  a view  to  taking 
possession  for  his  company.  See  on  Thompson’s  movements  during  the  years 
1807-1811,  Coues,  Journals  of  Henry  and  Thompson,  index.  Also  Terrell,  Davidl 
Thompson. 
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having  extended  its  trade  across  the  Rockies,  was  making  all  neces- 
sary preparations  for  supporting  it  by  sending  ships  to  the  Columbia 
at  the  time  when  the  war  of  1812  broke  out.  Their  statement  is 
£x  parte  but  on  this  point  there  is  no  good  reason  to  discredit  it.^^ 
With  the  Columbia  in  British  hands,  or  the  free  use  of  it  throughout 
its  course  guaranteed  to  them,  the  dream  of  Mackenzie  might  be 
realized ; its  loss  would  have  involved  the  immediate  sacrifice  of  an 
immense  trade  area  and  the  certainty  that  some  rival  American  com- 
pany would  entrench  itself  at  the  mouth  of  that  river  to  carry  on 
a destructive  competition  both  along  the  coast  and  through  the 
interior. 

Besides  their  interest  in  regaining  control  of  the  Columbia,  lost 
through  the  fortune  of  war,  and  restoring  to  Americans  the  fur- 
trade  of  that  region,  which  Astor  estimated  to  be  worth  prospectively 
“ some  millions  of  dollars  per  annum  the  United  States  found  in 
general  policy  a motive  for  insisting  upon  the  forty-ninth  parallel 
as  the  boundary,  to  the  sea.  The  origin  of  this  demand  connects 
itself  with  the  history  of  the  first  northwestern  boundary  as  described 
in  the  treaty  of  Paris  of  1783,  as  well  as  with  the  second  north- 
western boundary  from  the  Lake  of  the  Woods  to  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains incident  to  the  American  purchase  of  Louisiana.  For  when 
it  became  apparent  that  a line  due  west  from  the  Lake  of  the  Woods 
to  the  Mississippi,  as  described  in  the  treaty  of  1783,  was  geograph- 
ically impossible — since  the  source  of  the  Mississippi  lay  to  the  south 
of  the  lake — the  British  government  began  to  insist  strongly  on  such 
a rectification  of  the  boundary  as  would  bring  their  territory  in 
contact  with  the  river  at  a point  far  below  its  source,  contending 
that  only  in  this  way  could  their  treaty  right  to  navigate  the  river 
become  effective. 

They  say  the  company  had  “applied  to  government  for  a charter  or  grant 
of  the  trade  of  the  country  to  be  thus  supplied  [by  sea — the  Oregon  region],  and 
to  the  East  India  Company  for  permission  to  carry  its  products  to  China,  and 
thus  two  years  were  occupied  in  these  applications  and  preparatory  arrangements. 
This  was  the  state  of  the  matter  at  the  commencement  of  the  last  war  with  the 
United  States,  when  at  length  government  resolved  to  interfere  in  the  matter.” 
“ Statement  relative  to  the  Columbia  River  and  the  Adjoining  Territory  on  the 
North  West  Coast  of  North  America.”  Enclosed  in  S.  M’Gillivray’s  letter  to 
Bagot  of  November  15,  1817.  Found  with  Bagot’s  despatch,  no.  74,  Public  Record 
Office,  F.  O.  Am.  123. 

Mr.  Astor  himself  hoped  to  return  to  the  Columbia  in  case  that  region 
should  be  restored  to  the  United  States  at  the  close  of  the  war.  See  his  letter 
to  Jefferson,  October  18,  1813.  MS.  Jefferson  Papers,  Washington.  Also  Galla- 
tin’s letter  of  August  5,  1834,  to  Astor.  Gallatin’s  Writings,  Adams  ed.,  II.  505. 

'^Letter  to  Jefferson,  October,  1813. 

In  the  negotiation  of  1794,  resulting  in  the  Jay  Treaty,  Lord  Grenville  pro- 
posed as  the  boundary  in  the  northwest  a line  from  West  Bay  of  Lake  Superior 
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Had  they  succeeded  in  this  object,  Great  Britain  would  have  been-- 
placed  at  an  advantage  with  reference  to  all  of  the  undistributed 
territory  lying  west  of  the  upper  ^lississippi  on  the  practical  ground 
that  this  territory  was  contiguous  to  her  own.  Mackenzie,  who  well 
understood  the  force  of  the  argument  from  contiguity,  declared  in 
i8oi  that  wherever  the  rectified  northwestern  boundary  line  should 
strike  the  ^lississippi — and  he  apparently  thought  the  point  would 
be  at  the  parallel  of  45° — “it  must  be  continued  West,  till  it  termi- 
nates in  the  Pacific  Ocean,  to  the  South  of  the  Columbia. In 
other  words,  he  regarded  the  coveted  position  on  the  Mississippi  as- 
a political  fulcrum,  on  which,  by  the  dextrous  use  of  the  commercial 
lever,  every  portion  of  the  territory  north  of  a right  line  extending^ 
to  the  Pacific  might  be  quietly  lifted  into  the  British  sphere  of 
control. 

How  far  Mackenzie  may  have  reflected  his  government’s  policy 
of  the  moment  cannot  be  fully  determined ; but  there  is  no  doubt  that 
the  American  government  was  on  guard  against  contingencies  such- 
as  he  suggested,  and  that  they  sought  by  both  positive  and  negative 
means  to  render  this  nai've  forecast  of  British  expansion  southward 
an  unsubstantial  dream.  For  when,  in  the  first  months  of  the  year 
1803,  the  threatened  occupation  of  Xew  Orleans  by  the  French 
seemed  to  justify  an  alliance  with  Britain  as  a means  of  freeing  the 
lower  Alississippi,  the  government,  though  authorizing  a treaty  for' 
that  purpose,  instructed  their  commissioners,  IMonroe  and  Living- 
ston, not  to  admit  as  a condition  of  such  alliance  Great  Britain’s 
anticipated  demand  of  the  privilege  of  acquiring  territory  west  of 
the  upper  Mississippi.  Three  things.  Secretary  of  State  Madison 
thought,  suggested  the  probability  that  she  would  claim  such  a privi- 
lege : her  anxiety  “ to  extend  her  domain  to  the  Mississippi,  the 
uncertain  extent  of  her  claims,  from  North  to  South,  beyond  the 
Western  limits  of  the  United  States,  and  the  attention  she  has  paid 
to  the  North  West  coast  of  America  Gallatin,  at  about  the 
same  time,  thought  we  might  be  obliged  to  take  immediate  posses- 
sion of  northern  Louisiana  “to  prevent  G[reat]  B[ritain]  from. 
doing  the  same 

drawn  due  west  toward  Red  Lake  River  of  the  Mississippi,  to  intercept  at  right" 
angles  a line  drawn  due  north  from  the  angle  formed  by  the  junction  of  the  St, 
Croix  with  the  Mississippi.  See  maps,  American  State  Papers,  Foreign  Relations, 
I.  492.  Also  pp.  488,  490-492. 

Voyages,  p.  399. 

Letter  to  Monroe  and  Livingston,  April  i8,  1803.  Writings  of  James 
Madison,  ed.  Hunt,  VII.  39. 

^'Letter  to  Jefferson,  April  13,  1803,  commenting  on  some  proposed  instruc- 
tions for  Captain  Lewis.  Gallatin  thought  Lewis  should  examine  carefully  into 
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By  a stroke  of  fortune,  over  which  Americans  have  not  yet  ceased 
to  wonder,  the  Louisiana  territory  of  vast  but  indefinite  extent  fell 
into  our  hands  at  this  very  time.  It  instantly  introduced  a new 
problem — the  determination  of  a boundary  between  Great  Britain 
and  the  United  States  west  of  the  Lake  of  the  Woods — and  this, 
since  the  United  States  set  up  a claim  to  the  forty-ninth  parallel  for 
that  boundary,  practically  administered  the  coup  de  grace  to  Britain’s 
claim  to  come  down  on  the  Mississippi.^®  The  idea  was  not  at  once 
abandoned,  and  at  the  opening  of  the  negotiations  following  the  war 
of  1812  the  British  government  showed  a disposition  to  force  the 
United  States  into  compliance  with  their  most  extreme  pretensions 
in  that  quarter,  but  without  avail. 

Meantime,  the  United  States  was  beginning  to  employ  the  argu- 
ment from  contiguity  in  a manner  quite  as  sweeping  as  that  exhibited 
by  Mackenzie  in  1801,  but  with  'a  very  different  motive  and  a dif- 
ferent effect.  Mackenzie  had  desired  Britain’s  boundary  to  come 
down  on  the  Mississippi  in  order  that  it  might  be  carried  to  the 
Pacific  south  of  the  Columbia,  thus  placing  that  river  at  the  service 
of  British  traders.  When  Monroe,  in  1814,  insisted  on  the  restora- 
tion of  Astoria  to  the  United  States  he  apparently  feared  that  its 
possession  by  Britain  would  facilitate  her  encroachment  upon  terri- 
tory claimed  by  the  United  States  south  of  49°  east  of  the  Roekies. 

the  means  by  which  a British  attempt  upon  the  Missouri  could  be  frustrated.  He 
conceived  that  “ the  future  destinies  of  the  Missouri  country  are  of  vast  impor- 
tance to  the  United  States.”  The  above  are  among  a number  of  hints  tending  to 
require  the  ascription  of  a political  or  precautionary  motive  for  the  Lewis  and 
Clark  expedition  in  addition  to  the  scientific  and  commercial  motives  usually 
regarded  as  sufficient.  Supplementary  hints  are  found  in  Jefferson’s  secret  mes- 
sage of  January  i8,  1803,  and  in  Lewis’s  first  letter  to  Jefferson  on  his  return  to 
St.  Louis,  September  23,  1806.  Original  Journals  of  the  Lewis  and  Clark  Expedi- 
tion, ed.  Thwaites,  VII.  334. 

On  May  12,  1803,  just  twelve  days  after  the  signing  of  the  Louisiana  Treaty, 
Rufus  King  and  Lord  Hawkesbury  agreed  on  a treaty  by  which  Great  Britain 
would  have  been  granted  “ the  shortest  line  which  can  be  drawn  between  the 
northwest  point  of  the  Lake  of  the  Woods  and  the  nearest  source  of  the  Missis- 
sippi ”.  But  this  provision  was  rejected  by  the  United  States  Senate  on  the 
ground  that  it  might  in  the  future  “ be  pretended  to  operate  as  a limitation  to 
the  claims  of  territory  acquired  by  the  United  States  ” from  France.  John 
Quincy  Adams  to  the  Secretary  of  State,  December  16,  1803.  Am.  St.  Pap.,  F.  R., 
II.  590.  See  also  Senate  resolution  of  February  5,  1804,  ibid.,  p.  591.  Also, 
Madison  to  Monroe,  Felmuary  14,  1804,  explaining  how  the  fifth  article'  of  this 
treaty  might  have  affected  the  Louisiana  boundary,  which  was  believed  to  have 
been  fixed  at  the  forty-ninth  parallel  l)y  commissioners  appointed  in  consequence 
of  the  treaty  of  Utrecht.  Ibid.,  III.  80  ff. 

The  British  commissioners  at  first  demanded  a line  from  the  western  end 
of  Lake  Superior  to  the  Mississippi,  and  when  the  Americans  protested  this  as 
aggressive  they  suggested  the  line  from  the  Lake  of  the  Woods  southward  to  the 
head  of  the  river.  Ibid.,  pp.  309,  310,  312. 
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He  therefore  contended  that  “ on  no  pretext  can  the  British  Govern- 
ment set  up  a claim  to  territory  south  of  the  northern  boundary  of 
the  United  States.”-® 

That  boundary,  fixed  by  the  treaty  of  1783  at  the  northwest  point 
of  the  Lake  of  the  \\"oods,  coincided  unusually  well  with  the  claim, 
based  upon  unverified  tradition,  that  the  treaty  of  Utrecht  contem- 
plated a settlement  of  limits  between  France  and  England  at  the 
forty-ninth  parallel  of  latitude.  Under  these  circumstances  the 
forty-ninth  parallel  could  be  insisted  upon  as  a “ convenient  boun- 
dary through  the  entire  stretch  of  wilderness  in  which  the  terri- 
tories of  the  two  nations  were  contiguous — ultimately  from  the  Lake 
of  the  Woods  to  the  Pacific.  Eventually,  this  line  was  fixed  in  two 
sections,  first  from  the  Lake  of  the  Woods  to  the  Rockies  and,  sec- 
ond, from  the  Rockies  to  the  sea,  with  an  interval  of  twenty-eight 
years  between  their  respective  settlements.  The  extension  of  the  line 
from  the  Lake  of  the  Woods  westward  was  first  discussed,  unsuc- 
cessfully, in  1806-1807,--  and  again  in  1814.-^  After  the  latter  date 
and  prior  to  October,  1818,  when  the  question  was  set  at  rest  by 
treaty,  occurred  the  first  phase  of  the  Oregon  discussion  proper,  a 
phase  which  it  is  difficult,  or  rather  impossible,  to  disentangle  from 
the  question  of  the  boundary  extending  from  the  Lake  of  the  Woods 
to  the  Rocky  Mountains. 

We  saw  above  that  ]\Ionroe  in  March,  1814,  before  it  was  known 

-“The  entire  letter,  dated  March  22,  1814,  and  addressed  to  the  commissioners 
of  the  United  States  to  negotiate  a treaty  with  Great  Britain,  is  as  follows : 
■“  Should  a treaty  be  concluded  with  Great  Britain,  and  a reciprocal  restitution  of 
territory  be  agreed  on,  you  will  have  it  in  recollection  that  the  United  States 
had  in  their  possession,  at  the  commencement  of  the  war,  a post  at  the  mouth  of 
the  river  Columbia,  which  commanded  the  river,  which  ought  to  be  comprised 
in  the  stipulation,  should  the  possession  have  been  wrested  from  us  during  the 
war.  On  no  pretext  can  the  British  Government  set  up  a claim  to  territory 
south  of  the  northern  boundary  of  the  United  States.  It  is  not  believed  that 
they  have  any  claim  whatever  to  territory  on  the  Pacific  ocean.  You  will,  how- 
■ever,  be  careful,  should  a definition  of  boundary  be  attempted,  not  to  countenance, 
in  any  manner,  or  in  any  quarter,  a pretension  in  the  British  Government  to 
territory  south  of  that  line.”  Am.  St.  Pap.,  F.  R.,  III.  731. 

Gallatin  so  spoke  of  it  in  a letter  of  December  25,  1814.  Writings,  I.  646. 

On  the  feeling  in  England  at  that  time  respecting  the  prospect  of  developing 
a British  claim  in  the  region  of  the  Missouri  by  occupancy,  conquest,  or  purchase 
from  Spain,  see  report  of  American  commissioners,  Monroe  and  W.  Pinckney. 
Am.  St.  Pap.,  F.  R.,  III.  162. 

^ In  1814  the  British  commissioners  would  have  been  willing  to  define  the 
boundary  from  the  Lake  of  the  Woods  to  the  Rockies  in  a manner  satisfactory 
to  the  United  States,  but  only  on  condition  that  the  old  British  claim  of  a right 
to  approach  the  Mississippi  should  be  admitted  by  the  United  States.  This  pro- 
posal was  rejected.  See  Am.  St.  Pap.,  F.  R.,  III.  73-2-733,  and  738.  Also,  J.  Q. 
Adams’s  Memoirs,  III.,  especially  pp.  84-86,  iio-iii;  and  Gallatin,  Writings, 
L 646. 
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at  Washington  that  Astoria  had  been  captured,  instructed  the  Amer- 
ican peace  commissioners  to  procure  its  restitution  in  case  it  should 
have  been  taken.  In  the  treaty  negotiated  at  Ghent  nothing  was 
said  about  Astoria  specifically,  but  the  first  article  stipulates  that 
“ all  territory,  places,  and  possessions  whatsoever  taken  by  either 
party  from  the  other  during  the  war,  or  which  may  be  taken  after 
the  signing  of  this  treaty,  excepting  only  the  islands  hereinafter 
mentioned  [in  Passamaquoddy  Bay,  see  Art.  IV.],  shall  be  restored 
without  delay  . . 

One  day  in  the  month  of  July  following,  Mr.  Monroe  requested 
an  interview  with  Mr.  Anthony  St.  John  Baker,  the  British  charge 
d’affaires  at  Washington,  and  on  his  responding,  called  attention  to 
the  post  which  at  the  outbreak  of  hostilities  the  United  States  had 
maintained  on  the  Columbia  but  which  had  been  broken  up  by  a 
British  naval  force.  In  his  opinion,  this  case  was  covered  by  the 
language  of  Article  I.,  otherwise  it  would  have  been  made  an  excep- 
tion as  were  the  islands  in  Passamaquoddy  Bay.  Baker  was  evi- 
dently taken  by  surprise,  and  appears  to  have  been  without  definite 
information  on  the  subject.^^  So  he  parried  for  the  moment  and 
IMonroe  shortly  afterward  put  in  writing  a formal  demand  for 
orders  from  the  British  government  to  the  British  commander  on 
the  Columbia  to  turn  over  the  establishment  to  an  authorized  agent 
of  the  United  States,  declaring  that  measures  would  be  taken  without 
delay  for  its  reoccupation.-®  Baker’s  reply  was  still  vague.  He  had 
received  no  instructions  on  the  subject  of  such  orders,  and  thought 
that  although  the  post  had  probably  been  captured,  yet  it  was  very 
uncertain  whether  any  person  was  left  there  who  would  be  compe- 
tent to  make  the  transfer.  He  referred  Monroe  to  Admiral  Dixon 
for  definite  information  on  the  points  in  question. 

There  is  nothing  to  show  that  the  British  government  ever  fur- 
nished Baker  with  instructions  on  the  subject,  nor  anything  to 
explain  the  American  government’s  delay  in  carrying  out  the  an- 

Am.  St.  Pap.,  F.  R.,  III.  746. 

-“Baker’s  letter  of  July  19,  1815,  to  his  government.  MS.  in  Public  Record 
Office,  London,  F.  O.  Am.  107. 

^‘’Enclosed  with  Baker’s  letter  of  July  19,  1815;  also  in  Am.  St.  Pap.,  F.  R., 
IV.  852.  Monroe’s  letter  was  dated  July  18,  1815.  His  information  doubtless 
came  from  Astor.  It  is  probable,  too,  that  the  United  States  government  was 
relying  on  Astor  to  reoccupy  the  post,  for  he  seemed  disposed  at  this  time  to 
re-establish  his  western  trade.  See  Astor’s  letter  to  Hunt,  in  Irving,  Astoria 
(revised  edition,  1849),  p,  495.  Also  Gallatin’s  letter  to  Astor,  August  4,  1834, 
Writings,  II.  503-505.  Gallatin  testified  that  Astor  had  stated  to  him,  he  thought 
in  1816,  that  he  would  reoccupy  the  Columliia  if  the  American  government  w’ould 
afford  him  some  military  supjiort. 

AM.  HIST.  REV.,  VOI,.  XVI. — 19. 
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nounced  intention  to  reoccupy  Astoria. The  whole  matter  remained 
in  abeyance  for  more  than  two  years,  or  until  November,  1817.  On 
the  24th  of  that  month  Mr.  Charles  Bagot,  the  British  minister  who 
had  superseded  Baker  at  Washington,  extracted  from  John  Quincy 
Adams,  the  new  Secretary  of  State,  a confession  that  the  sloop  of 
war  Ontario,  Captain  Biddle,  ‘‘had  been  ordered  to  proceed  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Columbia  River,  for  the  purpose  of  re-establishing  the 
settlement  of  which  the  United  States  had  been  dispossessed  during” 
the  war”.“®  Bagot  had  been  hearing  rumors  that  the  Ontario  was 
sailing  upon  such  a mission, but  these  were  so  vague  as  to  furnish 
no  sufficient  ground  for  bringing  the  matter  to  Mr.  Adams.  On 
November  21,  however,  he  received  a letter  from  Simon  M’Gillivray, 
one  of  the  principal  partners  of  the  North-West  Company,  in  which 
that  gentleman  professed  to  have  secured  in  New  York,  from  a thor- 
oughly reliable  source,  information  to  show  that  the  Ontario  was 
destined  for  the  Pacific  and  that  Captain  Biddle  had  orders  “to 
seize  or  destroy  the  establishments  and  trade  of  the  North-West 
Company  upon  that  coast  Bagot  now  felt  constrained  to  ques- 
tion the  Secretary  of  State  on  the  subject  and,  though  Adams  seemed 
to  him  a good  deal  embarrassed,  he  admitted  the  orders  to  re-estab- 
lish the  “ settlement  ” and  denied  that  Biddle  had  received  orders  to 
destroy  or  disturb  the  North-West  Company’s  trade.  Adams’s 
theory  was  that  the  place  had  for  many  years  belonged  to  the  United 
States ; that  it  had  been  captured  by  a British  fleet ; that  it  should 
have  been  restored  after  the  war ; and  that  now,  since  according  to 
Mr.  Baker  it  was  doubtful  if  anyone  could  be  found  there  to  make 
the  restitution,  the  only  thing  left  to  do  was  for  the  American  gov- 
ernment to  re-establish  it.  In  the  conversation  which  ensued,  Adams 
asserted  that  the  Columbia  River  had  first  been  discovered  by  an 
American  ship,  while  Bagot  retorted  that  the  coast  of  the  Pacific 
had  been  uniformly  claimed  by  Great  Britain  in  her  discussions  with 
Spain — her  only  legitimate  contestant  in  that  region — and  that  both 

^ The  place  was  named  Fort  George  on  the  occasion  of  its  capture  in  De- 
cember, 1813.  Astor’s  fur  business  in  the  Lake  region  and  elsewhere  had  been 
seriously  deranged  by  the  war,  and  time  was  required  to  bring  it  back  into  good 
condition  ; so  that  if,  as  seems  likely,  the  re-establishment  depended  on  him  the 
delay  may  have  been  caused  by  the  untoward  posture  of  Astor’s  affairs  at 
this  time. 

Bagot’s  cipher  despatch  of  November  24,  1817.  MS.  in  Public  Record 
Office,  London,  F.  O.  Am.  123  ; decipher. 

^ See  his  despatch  no.  65,  of  November  7,  1817.  F.  O.  Am.  123. 

See  Bagot’s  no.  74,  of  December  2,  1817,  and  the  letter  of  Simon  M’Gillivray 
enclosed.  This  letter  was  dated  New  York,  November  15,  1817. 
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Vancouver  and  Mackenzie  had  taken  formal  possession  for  their 
government.  No  general  argument  took  place. 

Bagot  wrote  at  once  to  his  government.  He  also  wrote  to  Gov- 
ernor-General Sherbrooke  of  Canada,  suggesting  that  the  news  of 
the  Ontario's  departure  be  transmitted  overland  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Columbia,  in  order  to  make  sure  that  on  her  arrival  there  the  terri- 
tory might  be  found  to  be  actually  in  the  possession  of  British  sub- 
jects; he  was  in  doubt  whether  he  ought  also  to  apprise  the  British 
admiral  at  Halifax  of  this  state  of  things  and  suggest  the  expe- 
diency of  dispatching  a ship  to  the  Columbia  in  the  hope  of  antici- 
pating the  Ontario  A 

It  appears  from  these  circumstances  that  the  incident  produced 
upon  the  British  minister  an  alarming  impression.  And  it  must  be 
confessed  that  the  sailing  of  the  Ontario  with  such  an  object  and 
with  such  avowed  orders,  without  notice  to  the  British  government, 
was,  to  say  the  least,  disquieting.  Adams  and  Monroe  both  assured 
Bagot  that  the  failure  to  notify  him  of  the  government’s  intention 
to  re-establish  the  post  on  the  Columbia  was  a mere  oversight,  but 
in  diplomacy  such  explanations  are  usually  received  with  grains  of 
allowance.^^  Yet,  when  Bagot’s  despatch  number  74  reached  Lord 
Castlereagh  at  the  British  Foreign  Office,  its  representations  pro- 
duced an  effect  quite  at  variance  with  what  the  writer  had  antici- 
pated. For  Castlereagh,  so  far  from  showing  trepidation,  looked 
upon  the  affair  of  the  Ontario  as  affording  a happy  opportunity  tO' 
develop  a policy  of  his  own  respecting  the  territorial  relations  of  the 
United  States  and  Great  Britain  west  of  the  Mississippi. 

This  policy  stands  disclosed  in  two  despatches'^  to  Bagot  of  date 
February  4,  1818,  the  one  intended  for  the  eyes  of  Mr.  Adams,  the 
other  as  the  minister’s  “ chart  and  compass  ” in  navigating  the 
always  difficult  waters  of  a new  negotiation.  Briefly  described,  it 
was  a “ baiting  ” policy : Castlereagh  began  by  conceding  the  right 
of  the  United  States,  under  the  first  article  of  the  treaty  of  Client^ 
to  be  restored  to  “ the  same  state  of  possession  [on  the  Columbia] 
which  they  held  at  the  breaking  out  of  the  war  ”,  and  he  issued 

See  Bagot’s  no.  74,  of  December  2,  1817.  See  also  J.  Q.  Adams,  Memoirs, 
IV.  24-25.  Adams’s  account  of  the  interview  differs  from  Bagot’s  in  minor 
matters  of  fact,  and  of  course  in  tone. 

Bagot’s  no.  74. 

“ Bagot  declined  to  let  the  matter  rest  on  the  basis  of  the  interview  of  No- 
vember 24,  but  insisted  on  making  it  the  subject  of  a formal  note.  In  this  note 
he  enlarges  on  the  British  claims,  using  the  facts  and  arguments  furnished  to  him 
by  M’Gillivray  in  a paper  originally  prepared  by  the  North-West  partners  in  1815 
and  sent  to  Mr.  Baker.  See  Bagot’s  no.  74. 

Despatches  to  Mr.  Bagot,  January  to  December,  1818,  no.  2 and  “separate.- 
and  confidential’’.  February  4,  1818.  F.  O.  Am.  129. 
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orders  accordingly  for  die  restitution  of  Astoria  to  properly  accred- 
ited officers  of  the  American  government.  But  here  concession 
ended,  and  not  only  so,  but  the  conditions  of  the  restoration  of 
Astoria  were  framed  with  an  evident  purpose  to  secure  what  it  was 
hoped  would  prove  a more  valuable  return  concession  from  the 
United  States.  The  American  government  had  a good  right  to 
reoccupy  Astoria,  hiii  the  British  government  denied  the  validity  of 
the  American  claim  to  the  soil  on  which  Astoria  stood,  and  asserted 
the  claim  of  Great  Britain  to  that  territory  “ upon  which  the  Amer- 
ican settlement  must  be  considered  as  an  encroachment  ”.  Having 
thus  brought  the  question  of  right  sharply  into  view,  Castlereagh 
proposed  to  settle  it  by  arbitration,  a method  provided  in  the  treaty 
of  Ghent  itself  for  determining  disputed  points  of  possession  and 
one  which  he  believed  the  American  government  could  not  decline 
because  on  one  question  growing  out  of  the  execution  of  the  treaty 
they  had  themselves  proposed  such  a method  of  settlement.^®  Nor 
was  he  concerned  with  the  Columbia  River  question  solely,  but  he 
hoped  to  prevail  upon  the  American  government  to  agree  to  settle, 
by  the  same  method,  the  whole  extent  of  the  boundary  from  the 
Lake  of  the  Woods  to  the  Pacific,  or  rather,  as  Castlereagh  stated 
it,  with  diplomatic  caution,  to  the  utmost  extent  of  the  contiguous 
territories  of  the  two  states 

In  his  private  despatch  to  Bagot  it  was  pointed  out  that  the 
boundary  settlement  should  be  divided  into  two  parts : first,  “ that 
which  concerns  the  line  between  the  two  states  from  the  Lake  of 
the  Woods  westward  to  the  Mississippi — this  far  the  two  states 
must  be  contiguous  ” ; secondly,  “ that  which  concerns  the  rights  of 
the  respective  states  to  the  westward  of  that  river,  where  they  may 
or  may  not  be  contiguous  states  He  instructed  Bagot  to  propose 
that  the  disputed  point  on  the  Columbia  should  be  determined  first, 
because  it  was  the  more  pressing  and  because  the  inquiry  into  that 
question  would  doubtless  throw  much  light  on  the  rights  of  the  two 
states  in  the  interior  from  the  Mississippi  westward.^®  It  was  ob- 

The  question  of  the  slaves  carried  away  by  the  British  after  the  war ; 
were  the  slaves  “ possessions  ” under  the  meaning  of  the  first  article,  which 
recites  “ all  territory,  places,  and  possessions  ” shall  be  restored,  etc.  ? It  in- 
volves a preliminary  report  by  two  commissioners,  one  appointed  by  each  of  the 
two  governments  ; if  these  agreed  the  question  was  to  be  regarded  as  settled,  if 
not,  it  was  to  go  to  an  arbitrator. 

“ It  being  obvious  ”,  says  Castlereagh,  “ that  altho’  the  rights  of  the  re- 
spective parties  in  the  interior  and  on  the  coast  may  have  taken  their  origin  in 
circumstances  wholly  unconnected,  that  where  a line  is  to  be  drawn  through  a 
territory  so  wild  and  uncultivated  as  that  westward  of  the  Mississippi,  towards 
the  Pacific,  it  is  for  the  convenience  of  both  governments  first  to  enquire  what 
their  respective  rights  are  upon  the  sea-coast  to  which  such  frontier  line  is  to 
be  drawn,  before  they  proceed  to  trace  the  intermediate  boundary.” 
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viously  Castlereagh’s  hope  that,  the  policy  of  arbitration  once 
adopted,  Great  Britain  might  be  able  to  establish  her  claims  at  the 
two  ends  of  the  line,  the  Mississippi  and  the  Columbia,  or  at  least 
one  of  them,  after  which  the  determination  of  the  remainder  of  the 
boundary  would  be  more  likely  to  proceed  in  harmony  with  her 
interests.  Since  it  was  tacitly  understood  that  the  Emperor  of 
Russia,  with  whom  Castlereagh  was  a special  favorite,  would  be 
asked  to  arbitrate  any  questions  arising  under  the  treaty  of  Ghent, 
there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  his  plan  would  have  operated 
largely  to  Britain’s  advantage.  But  in  fact  these  proposals  were  not 
seriously  considered  by  the  American  government.  They  accepted 
the  freely  offered  concession  that  Astoria  should  be  restored,  but 
declined  all  the  suggestions  for  arbitration. 

The  American  government  preferred  to  settle  its  boundary  ques- 
tions by  the  process  of  direct  negotiation,  and  the  principal  result 
of  the  correspondence  over  the  Ontario  incident  was  to  bring  the 
whole  subject  of  undetermined  boundaries  prominently  before  the 
British  and  American  negotiators  at  London  in  the  autumn  of  1818. 
On  that  occasion  Gallatin  and  Rush,  for  the  United  States,  were 
instructed  to  accept  as  the  boundary  of  Louisiana  a line  drawn  along 
the  forty-ninth  parallel  from  the  point  where  a line  drawn  due  north 
or  south  (as  the  case  might  be)  from  the  northwest  point  of  the 
Lake  of  the  Woods  should  intersect  that  parallel.^®  While  no  defi- 
nite instruction  was  given  with  reference  to  a possible  boundary 
west  of  the  Rockies,  the  implication  is  that  the  American  govern- 
ment was  in  no  haste  to  settle  it,  particularly  since  Great  Britain 

Astoria  was  formally  turned  over  to  J.  B.  Prevost,  October  6,  i8i8.  The 
reasons  for  declining  arbitration  on  the  boundary  question  while  invoking  that 
mode  of  settlement  on  the  slave  question,  etc.,  are  summed  up  by  Adams  in  Am. 
St.  Pap.,  F.  R.,  IV.  372,  376,  377,  3?8. 

Adams  to  Gallatin  and  Rush,  July  28,  1818.  Ibid.,  p.  377,  378.  Adams 
says : “ From  the  earnestness  with  which  the  British  Government  now  re- 

turn to  the  object  of  fixing  this  boundary,  there  is  reason  to  believe  that 
they  have  some  other  purpose  connected  with  it,  which  they  do  not  now  avow, 
but  which,  in  their  estimation,  giv£s  it  an  importance  not  belonging  to  it,  con- 
sidered in  itself.  An  attempt  was  at  first  made  by  them,  at  the  negotiation  of 
Ghent,  to  draw  the  boundary  line  from  Lake  Superior  to  the  Mississippi.  But, 
as  they  afterwards  not  only  abandoned  that  pretension,  but  gave  up  even  the 
pretension  to  an  article  renewing  their  right  to  the  navigation  of  the  Mississippi, 
it  was  to  have  been  expected  they  would  thenceforth  have  considered  this  western 
boundary  of  no  importance  to  them.  The  new  ])retension,  however,  of  disputing 
our  title  to  the  settlement  at  the  mouth  of  Columbia  river,  either  indicates  a 
design  on  their  i>art  to  encroach,  by  new  establishments  of  their  own,  upon  the 
forty-ninth  parallel  of  latitude,  south  of  which  they  can  have  no  valid  claim  upon 
this  continent  ; or  it  manifests  a jealousy  of  the  United  States — a desire  to  check 
the  progress  of  our  settlements  ...” 
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had  already  specifically  admitted  the  right  of  the  United  States 
respecting  Astoria. 

In  the  negotiations,  concluded  October  20, 1818,  the  British  pleni- 
potentiaries attempted  once  more  to  connect  with  the  boundary  ques- 
tion a clause  granting  them  access  to  the  Mississippi  and  securing 
the  right  of  navigating  that  river.  They  ultimately  gave  up  both 
of  these  points  and  accepted  the  American  proposal  to  carry  the  line 
to  the  crest  of  the  Rockies  by  the  forty-ninth  parallel.  But  they 
insisted  throughout  in  connecting  the  boundary  extending  from  the 
Lake  of  the  Woods  to  the  Rocky  Mountains  with  the  question  as 
to  the  country  west  of  the  Rockies,  and  practically  refused  to  agree 
to  any  boundary  settlement  unless  some  arrangement  were  made  re- 
specting that  territory.  “ This  ”,  say  the  American  plenipotentiaries, 

induced  us  to  propose  an  extension  of  the  boundary  line  due  west  to 
the  Pacific  Ocean.  We  did  not  assert  that  the  United  States  had  a 
perfect  title  to  that  country,  but  insisted  that  their  claim  was  at  least 
good  as  against  Great  Britain.  The  forty-ninth  degree  of  north  latitude 
had,  in  pursuance  of  the  treaty  of  Utrecht,  been  fixed  indefinitely,  as 
the  line  between  the  northern  British  possessions  and  those  of  France, 
including  Louisiana,  now  a part  of  our  territories.  There  was  no  reason 
why,  if  the  two  countries  extended  their  claims  westward,  the  same  line 
should  not  be  continued  to  the  Pacific  Ocean.  . . . They  [the  British 
plenipotentiaries]  did  not  make  any  formal  proposition  for  a boundary, 
but  intimated  that  the  river  itself  was  the  most  convenient  that  could 
be  adopted,  and  that  they  would  not  agree  to  any  that  did  not  give  them 
the  harbor  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  in  common  with  the  United  States. 

The  Americans  declined  to  consider  this  but  were  willing  to 
adopt  a treaty  which  should  be  silent  respecting  the  western  terri- 
tory. This  the  British  declined,  but  proposed  an  article  guarantee- 
ing to  both  nations  equal  commercial  rights  in  so  much  of  the  terri- 
tory as  is  comprised  between  the  parallels  of  forty-five  and  forty-nine 
degrees.  The  Americans  declared  they  would  rather  leave  the  entire 
boundary  question  unsettled  than  to  accept  an  agreement  so  deroga- 
tory to  the  Lmited  States,  and  they  offered  the  “joint-occupation” 
article  which  was  finally  incorporated  in  the  treaty.^^  The  British 
plenipotentiaries  concluded  “ that  by  thus  leaving  the  country  in 
question  open  to  the  trade  of  .both  nations  [they]  substantially 

Gallatin  and  Rush  to  the  Secretary  of  State,  October  18,  1818.  Am.  St. 
Pap.,  F.  R.,  IV.  381.  “ It  was  at  last  agreed,  but,  as  we  thought,  with  some  re- 

luctance on  the  part  of  the  British  plenipotentiaries,  that  the  country  on  the  north- 
west coast,  claimed  by  either  party,  should,  without  prejudice  to  the  claims  of 
either  party  [or  the  claims  of  any  third  power]  and  for  a limited  time  [ten 
years]  be  opened,  for  the  purpose  of  trade  [and  settlement],  to  the  inhabitants 
of  both  countries.” 
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secured  to  Great  Britain  every  present  advantage  which  could  have 
flowed  from  its  actual  possession  ’'A 

The  significance  to  the  Oregon  question  of  the  treaty  of  1818  is 
twofold : it  validated  the  contention  of  the  United  States  for  a 
boundary  along  the  forty-ninth  parallel  to  the  Rockies  as  the  north- 
ern limit  of  Louisiana,  thus  excluding  from  later  discussions  about 
Oregon  all  complicating  questions  af¥ecting  the  country  east  of  the 
mountains ; and  it  postponed  the  final  compromise.  In  both  particu- 
lars the  immediate  advantage  of  the  treaty  lay  with  Britain.  For, 
her  subjects  being  already  in  monopolistic  control  of  the  fur-trade 
in  Oregon,  it  was  commercially  important  to  leave  that  control 
undisturbed  as  long  as  possible.  Since  their  possession  of  Oregon 
could  thereafter  not  affect  the  country  east  of  Oregon,  toward  the 
Mississippi,  the  American  government  was  deprived  of  the  most 
urgent  reason  for  wishing  to  dislodge  the  British  from  the  Columbia. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  general  result  of  the  treaty  was  favorable  to 
the  Lmited  States.  The  principle  of  contiguity  had  gained  enor- 
mously in  momentum  by  the  creation  of  the  forty-ninth  parallel 
boundary,  while  time,  the  most  dependable  ally  of  a rapidly  expand- 
ing nation,  would  furnish  opportunities  for  strengthening  the  Amer- 
ican claim  before  the  expiration  of  the  joint-occupation  agreement. 

One  advantage  the  American  government  hastened  to  secure,  the 
transfer  to  the  United  States  of  all  the  rights  of  Spain  on  the  Pacific 
Coast  north  of  the  parallel  of  forty-two  degrees  and  extending  pre- 
sumably to  the  Alaska  boundary. It  was  John  Quincy  Adams,^^ 
the  American  statesman  so  little  loved  by  George  Canning,  who  is 
responsible  for  this  new  obstacle  to  the  realization  of  Britain’s  hopes 
during  the  vigorous  Canning  regime  which  was  about  to  ensue. 

Thus  far  the  treatment  of  the  Oregon  question  by  the  British 
Foreign  Office  seems  strongly  tinctured  with  a spirit  of  opportunism. 

Robinson  and  Goulburn  to  Castlereagh.  Board  of  Trade,  October  20, 
1818,  F.  O.  Am.  138. 

Adams  to  Gallatin  and  Rush,  July  28,  1818.  Am.  St.  Pap.,  F.  R.,  IV.  377. 
He  says:  “From  the  late  correspondence  with  the  Spanish  minister,  Onis,  it 
appears  that  the  claim  of  Spain  upon  the  shores  of  the  South  Sea  extends  to  the 
fifty-sixth  degree  of  north  latitude  ”. 

“ “ The  acknowledgment  of  a definite  line  of  boundary  to  the  South  Sea 
forms  a great  epocka  in  our  history.  The  first  proposal  of  it  in  this  negotiation 
was  my  own,  and  I trust  it  is  now  secured  beyond  the  reach  of  revocation.  It 
was  not  even  among  our  claims  by  the  Treaty  of  Independence  with  Great 
Britain.  It  was  not  among  our  pretensions  under  the  purchase  of  Louisiana — for 
that  gave  us  only  the  range  of  the  Mississippi  and  its  waters.  I first  introduced 
it  in  the  written  proposal  of  31st  of  October  last,  after  having  discussed  it 
verbally  both  with  Onis  [Spanish  minister]  and  De  Neuville  [French  minister]. 
It  is  the  only  peculiar  and  appro])riate  right  acciuired  by  this  treaty  ....’* 
Adams’s  Memoirs,  IV.  275. 
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Castlereagh’s  effort  of  i8i8,  whatever  may  be  thought  of  it  on  gen- 
eral grounds,  was  a policy  for  the  moment  only.  The  outlining  of 
a definite,  permanent  Oregon  policy  was  left  for  George  Canning. 
Canning’s  attention  was  drawn  to  the  Oregon  question  in  connec- 
tion with  other  matters  during-  the  years  1823-1824.  Once  more  it 
was  our  own  government  that  initiated  the  discussion,"^^  stimulated 
now  by  persistent  activity  in  Congress  looking  toward  the  erection 
of  a territory  of  the  United  States  on  the  Pacific.^’*  In  his  letter 
instructing  ^Ir.  Rush  to  bring  forward  the  Oregon  matter,^®  Mr. 
Adams  pointed  out  the  rapidly  developing  interest  of  the  United 
States  in  the  settlement  of  the  boundary,  employing  arguments 
drawn  from  the  recent  Congressional  discussion  of  the  question.^® 
He  also  stated  the  basis  of  our  government’s  claim  “ to  the  Columbia 
River,  and  to  the  interior  territory  washed  by  its  waters  ”,  as  resting 

upon  its  discovery  from  the  sea  and  nomination  by  a citizen  of  the 
United  States ; upon  its  exploration  to  the  sea  by  Captains  Lewis  and 
Clarke;  upon  the  settlement  of  Astoria,  made  under  the  protection  of 
the  United  States,  and  thus  restored  to  them  in  1818;  and  upon  the 
subsequent  acquisition  of  all  the  rights  of  Spain,  the  only  European 
power  who,  prior  to  the  discovery  of  the  river,  had  any  pretensions 
to  territorial  rights  on  the  Northwest  Coast  of  America. 

He  believed  the  river  to  rise  as  far  north  as  the  fifty-first  par- 
allel and  was  prepared  to  offer  that  line  as  a boundary  to  the  sea. 
But  he  was  willing,  nevertheless,  to  drop  down  to  the  parallel  of 
forty-nine,  should  Britain  strongly  insist  upon  it,  because  that  par- 
allel had  already  been  selected  for  the  boundary  as  far  west  as  the 
Rocky  ^Mountains.  When  Canning  learned  what  the  /Cmerican  pro- 
posals were,  he  wrote  the  despatch  (Alay  31,  1824)^'  to  the  British 

^ The  British  government  had  studiously  avoided  the  question  since  1818. 
When,  in  January,  1821,  their  minister  at  Washington,  Stratford  Canning,  un- 
wittingly got  into  an  altercation  with  Adams  on  the  subject,  and  wrote  home  for 
instructions,  Castlereagh  required  him  to  say  nothing  further  on  the  Oregon 
question  without  specific  instructions  received  in  advance.  See  Castlereagh  to  S. 
Canning,  April  10,  1821,  F.  O.  Am.  156.  On  the  altercation  itself,  one  of  the 
most  spirited  in  the  history  of  our  State  Department,  see  Canning  to  Castlereagh, 
January  28,  1821,  and  his  cipher  despatch  of  January  30,  1821,  in  F.  O.  Am.  157. 
Also,  Adams’s  Memoirs,  V.  243-259. 

This  discussion  was  started  by  John  Floyd,  member  of  the  House  from 
Virginia.  He  was  a cousin  of  Charles  Floyd  of  the  Lewis  and  Clark  Expedition 
and  was  in  close  touch  with  Ramsay  Crooks  and  other  “ Astorians  ” as  well  as 
with  those  representing  the  whaling  interests  of  eastern  Massachusetts.  For  an 
account  of  Floyd  see  Bourne,  “Aspects  of  Oregon  History  before  1840”,  in 
Quarterly  of  the  Oregon  Historical  Society,  VI.  255.  See  also,  for  the  Con- 
gressional debate  on  Oregon,  Schafer,  Pacific  Northzvest,  ch.  ix. 

Letter  of  July  22,  1823.  Am.  St.  Pap.,  F.  R.,  V.  721. 

They  will  be  found  summed  up  in  Floyd’s  Report  to  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, January  25,  1821,  reprinted  in  the  Quarterly  of  the  Oregon  Historical 
Society,  VHI.  5i-75- 

MS.  in  F.  O.  Am.  191. 
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plenipotentiaries  which,  better  than  any  other  document,  sums  up 
the  principles  governing  Great  Britain’s  attitude  during  the  twenty 
years  which  followed. 

He  appears  conscious  that  the  question  is  not,  from  Britain’s 
viewpoint,  a pressing  one,  since  the  joint-occupation  agreement  has 
still  four  years  to  run  and  the  rights  of  Russia  are  in  course  of 
adjustment.^®  Nevertheless,  his  government  was  prepared  to  treat 
with  the  United  States  for  a delimitation  of  frontiers  west  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains  ‘‘on  the  joint  principles  of  occupancy  and  reci- 
procal convenience  ”,  Great  Britain  was  ready  to  make  a reason- 
able concession,  but  could  not  accede  to  the  American  demand  that 
she  exclude  herself  from  the  entire  stretch  of  coast  from  42°  to  51°. 
“ Within  that  space  ”,  he  says, 

is  Nootka;  and  we  may  well  be  allowed  to  ask,  under  what  pretense  the 
United  States  Government  can  expect  that  Great  Britain  should,  in 
their  favor,  surrender  her  claim  to  a part  of  the  coast  from  which,  when 
Spain  attempted  to  exclude  her  in  1790,  she  maintained  her  right  in 
opposition  to  that  power  at  every  risk  and  maintained  it  successfully. 
Within  the  same  space  is  situated  the  mouth  of  the  Oregon  or  Columbia 
River,  the  only  great  navigable  communication,  hitherto  ascertained  to 
exist,  with  the  interior  of  that  part  of  the  country.  The  entrance  to 
this  river  was  surveyed  by  British  officers  at  the  expense  of  the  British 
nation  many  years  before  any  agent  of  the  American  Government  had 
visited  its  shores,  and  the  trading  posts  of  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company 
are  now  and  have  for  some  time  been  stationed  on  its  waters. 

What,  in  opposition  to  this  state  of  facts,  can  the  United  States 
adduce  to  sustain  their  claim  ? That  claim,  whatever  it  may  be, 
must  have  originated  in  one  of  three  ways : either  in  the  purchase 
of  Louisiana  from  France,  in  the  treaty  of  1819  with  Spain,  or  in 
acts  of  the  American  government  performed  independently  of  other 
nations.  That  government  has  the  right  to  select,  for  purposes  of 
argument,  either  the  French  title,  the  Spanish  title,  or  the  American 
title,  as  the  one  or  the  other  may  seem  the  least  vulnerable.  But 
the  “French  title,  if  good,  must  be  good  exclusively  as  French;  the 
Spanish,  as  Spanish ; and  the  American,  as  yVmerican  ...  it  never 
can  be  tolerated  that  either  the  French,  or  the  Spanish,  or  the  Amer- 
ican title  should  be  exhibited  at  the  same  time  under  a threefold 
aspect,  or  that  the  defect  of  any  one  of  these  titles  should  be  sup- 
plied by  arguments  deduced  from  the  other  two  ”,  the  titles  being,  as 
he  believed,  mutually  contradictory. 

Russia  stipulated  with  the  United  States  in  1824  and  with  Great  Britain 
in  1825  to  restrain  her  settlements  to  the  region  north  of  54°  40',  provided  the 
other  party  would  in  such  case  remain  south  of  that  line.  This  left  the  United 
States  and  Great  Britain  the  sole  contestants  for  territorial  rights  west  of  the 
Rockies  from  42°  to  54°  40'. 
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Canning  traverses  the  grounds  of  claim  under  each  of  the  three 
titles.  He  finds  that  Louisiana,  from  the  purchase  of  which  arose 
the  French  title,  was  merely  coextensive  with  the  drainage  basin  of 
the -Mississippi  system  and  could  have  carried  with  it  no  right  to 
territory  west  of  the  Rockies.  The  Spanish  title  was  based  upon 
discovery  solely,  since  Spain  planted  no  settlements  north  of  San 
Francisco,  and  on  the  ground  of  discovery  Britain  might  urge  the 
prior  discoveries  of  Francis  Drake,  were  it  not  that  the  Nootka 
Convention  of  October,  1790,  between  Spain  and  Great  Britain  set 
the  whole  question  as  between  those  two  powers  at  rest.  If  the 
United  States  claim  under  the  Spanish  title,  they  must  be  prepared 
to  take  that  title  with  all  the  limitations  Spain  had  placed  upon  it, 
•of  which  the  Nootka  Convention  granting  to  Britain  the  right  to 
.trade  and  form  settlements  anywhere  on  the  coast  north  of  Cali- 
fornia was  the  chief. The  claim  made  by  the  United  States  in 
their  own  right  he  finds  inferior  to  the  British  claim  because,  first, 
British  navigators  had  explored  at  large  expense  considerable  sec- 
tions of  the  coast  before  the  accidental  discovery  of  the  river  by 
Gray;  the  river  itself  was  explored  by  Broughton  at  least  ten  years 
before  the  arrival  of  the  Lewis  and  Clark  Expedition,  and  though 
a party  of  Americans  had  formed  an  establishment  at  the  mouth  of 
the  river  in  1811,  they  soon  sold  it  to  the  British  company,  whose 
successors  had  since  then  developed  the  trade  of  the  entire  Columbia 
region,  occupying  several  stations  south  and  east  of  the  river  below 
the  forty-ninth  parallel  and  connecting  the  Columbia  trade  with  the 
Canadian  fur-trade.  It  would  be  impossible  to  assign  to  each  party 
precisely  the  territory  which  on  the  basis  of  prior  discovery,  explora- 
tion, and  occupancy  might  be  justly  claimed,  and  the  only  reasonable 
procedure  would  be  to  divide  the  whole  territory  by  the  line  of  the 
Columbia  River  to  the  forty-ninth  parallel,  and  then  along  that  par- 
.allel  to  the  Rocky  Alountains.  By  such  a compromise,  which  he 
authorized,  Britain  would  secure  “the  only  points  of  substantial 
interest  to  us,  I mean  the  undisputed  possession  of  the  whole  country 
•on  the  right  bank  of  the  upper  Columbia  and  a free  issue  for  its 
produce  by  the  channel  of  that  river.  In  executing  my  present 

Zest  was  imparted  to  Canning’s  discussion  of  the  Spanish  title  because  he 
iknew  it  was  on  the  basis  of  that  title  the  United  States  had  announced  its  opposi- 
tion to  the  further  colonization  of  the  American  continent  by  European  nations. 
This  “ Monroe  Doctrine  ” was  to  be  specifically  protested,  or  at  least  interpreted 
-so  far  as  it  affected  Britain’s  status  in  North  America,  in  the  Oregon  negotiation. 

Everett  wrote,  no.  69,  December  2,  1843,  that  Lord  Aberdeen  had  a “very 
low  opinion  of  the  exclusive  rights  of  Spain  in  the  unsettled  portions  of  the 
■continent  This,  as  you  are  aware,  is  an  hereditary  element  in  British  Colonial 
>politics.  Despatches  to  Dept,  of  State,  American  Embassy  in  London,  vol.  VIII. 
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instruction  you  will  be  careful  to  provide  effectually  for  this  object.” 
The  negotiation  of  1824  got  no  farther  than  the  mutual  exchange 
of  proposals  by  the  parties.^®  When,  in  1826,  Gallatin  was  sent  to 
London  to  negotiate  a treaty  covering  all  questions  in  dispute  be- 
tween Britain  and  the  United  States,  Canning  repeated  to  the  British 
plenipotentiaries  the  above  instructions,  ultimately  adding  to  them 
a letter®^  containing  a further  concession.  Since  there  was  no  har- 
ibor  on  the  Pacific  coast  between  San  Francisco  and  Puget  Sound 
fit  to  receive  a warship,  the  British  government  would  be  willing 
to  make  over  to  the  United  States  Port  Discovery  on  De  Fuca’s 
Strait,  with  a radius  of  five  miles  of  territory  about  it;  or,  should 
this  not  satisfy  Mr.  Gallatin,  they  would  even  be  willing  to  give  up 
a triangle  of  land,  with  all  the  harbors  pertaining  thereto,  bounded 
by  the  Pacific  on  the  west,  Fuca’s  Strait  on  the  north,  and  Hood’s 
Canal,  with  a line  drawn  from  its  southern  extremity  to  a point  ten 
miles  south  of  Gray’s  harbor  as  the  other  boundary.  But  Great 
Britain  would  not  abandon  the  Columbia  River  boundary  as  the 
basis  of  compromise  in  spite  of  Gallatin’s  offer  to  yield  to  her  the 
navigation  of  the  river,  on  certain  conditions,  provided  the  forty- 
ninth  parallel  were  made  the  basis.  Thus  agreement  was  out  of  the 
question  and  the  negotiation  ended  with  a mere  extension  for  an 
indefinite  term,  of  the  earlier  joint-occupation  principle.®^ 

A significant  glimpse  into  the  more  secret  recesses  of  Canning’s 
mind,  as  respects  the  Oregon  question,  may  be  had  through  his  letter 
to  Lord  Liverpool,  dated  July  7,  1826.®^  In  that  letter  he  deplores 
the  “ blunder  ” committed  by  the  British  government  when  they 
agreed  to  restore  Astoria,®^  but  he  hopes  to  be  able  to  retrieve  it 

if  we  maintain  our  present  ground  immovably.  If  we  retreat  from 
that,  the  cession  of  Astoria  will  have  been  but  the  first  symptom  of 

The  American  proposal  was  rejected,  the  British  proposal  was  taken  by  Mr. 
Rush  ad  referendum,  but  nothing  came  of  it. 

See  Canning  to  bluskisson  and  Addington,  November  lo,  1826,  for  his 
renewal  of  the  instructions  of  1824,  and  his  letter  of  November  30,  1826,  for  the 
supplementary  instruction.  Both  are  in  F.  O.  Am.  219. 

The  treaty  stipulated  that  the  joint-occupation  agreement  might  be  termi- 
nated by  either  party,  a notice  of  one  year  to  the  other  party  being  the  only 
formality  required. 

“ See  E.  J.  Stapleton,  Some  Official  Correspondence  of  George  Canning, 
II.  71-75- 

“ I do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  our  decision  on  that  occasion  was  absolutely 
unjustifiable.  . . . Compare  the  Bill  of  Sale  by  which  the  settlement,  or  block- 
house, of  Astoria  was  made  over  for  a valuable  consideration,  by  a company  half 
British  and  half  American,  to  a wholly  British  Company,  with  the  first  article 
of  the  Treaty  of  Ghent  stipulating  the  restoration  of  places  ‘taken’  in  war;  and 
read  Lord  Bfathurstj’s  despatch  directing  the  surrender  to  the  Yankees  of  the 
settlement  so  bought  and  sold  . . . .” 
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weakness,  the  first  of  a series  of  compliances  with  encroachments  which,, 
if  not  resisted,  will  grow  upon  success.  There  are  two  points — one  of 
a political,  the  other  of  a commercial  character — which  I anxiously 
desire  you  to  bear  in  mind  in  the  discussion  of  this  question. 

1st.  That  the  ambitious  and  overbearing  views  of  the  States  are 
becoming  daily  more  developed,  and  better  understood  in  this  country. 

2nd.  That  the  trade  between  the  Eastern  and  Western  Hemispheres, 
direct  across  the  Pacific,  is  the  trade  of  the  world  most  susceptible  of 
rapid  augmentation  and  improvement.  Between  China  and  Mexico,  it 
is  now  going  on  largely  ....  We  cannot  yet  enter  into  this  trade,, 
on  account  of  the  monopoly  of  the  E[ast]  I[ndia]  C[ompan]y.  But  ten 
years  hence  that  monopoly  will  cease ; and  though  at  that  period  neither 
you  nor  I shall  be  where  we  are  to  answer  for  our  deeds,  I should 
not  like  to  leave  my  name  affixed  to  an  instrument  by  which  England 
would  have  foregone  the  advantages  of  an  immense  direct  intercourse 
between  China  and  what  may  be,  if  we  resolve  not  to  yield  them  up, 
her  boundless  establishments  on  the  N.  W.  Coast  of  America. 

Canning’s  life  ended  before  the  completion  of  the  negotiations 
of  1826-1827.  Perhaps  this  helps  to  explain  why  the  Oregon  policy 
he  announced,  embodying  his  anti-American  sentiments,  as  exhibited 
on  numerous  other  occasions^^  as  well  as  on  this,^®  coupled  with  his 
militant  patriotism  and  the  prophetic  feeling  respecting  the  China 
trade  revealed  in  the  above  letter,  became  all  but  fatally  binding 
upon  his  successors.  Certain  it  is  that  his  programme  of  ‘‘  staking^ 
the  midstream  [of  the  Columbia]  as  our  boundary”  was  the  pro- 
gramme under  which  the  Oregon  negotiation  was  resumed  by  the 
British  ministry  after  the  lapse  of  sixteen  years,  and  it  would  infal- 
libly have  brought  on  a war  with  the  United  States  had  not  such  a 
calamity  been  averted  by  the  more  temperate  statesmanship  of  Sir 
Robert  Peel  and  Lord  Aberdeen. 

In  1842,  Lord  Ashburton  was  dispatched  to  Washington  to  nego- 
tiate with  Secretary  Webster  all  outstanding  differences  with  the 
United  States,  principally  the  northeastern  boundary,  but  subordi- 
nate thereto  the  question  of  the  Oregon  boundary.  Aberdeen’s' 
instructions  to  Ashburton  on  that  subject®' proceed  upon  the  assump- 
tion, already  made  by  Canning,  that  “ the  actual  title  of  both  parties 

See  Henry  Adams,  History  of  the  United  States,  index,  “Canning”;  W.  C, 
Ford,  “John  Quincy  Adams  and  the  Monroe  Doctrine”,  in  the  American  His- 
torical Review,  VII.  676  ff.  and  VIII.  28  ff. 

See  Gallatin’s  Writings,  II.  338,  343-344.  Canning  professed  to  see  in 
Baylies’s  Report  on  the  Oregon  Question  (1826),  so  Gallatin  wrote  to  Adams, 
evidence  of  a warlike  spirit  against  Great  Britain  in  the  United  States.  Mr.. 
Adams  commented:  (Gallatin,  H.  367)  “If  Mr.  Canning  has  not  enough  upon 
his  hands  to  soothe  the  feelings  of  foreign  nations  for  what  he  says  in  Parliament 
himself,  he  would  think  it  passing  strange  to  be  called  to  account  for  offenses 
of  that  character  committed  by  Mr.  Brougham  or  Mr.  Hume.” 

F.  O.  Am.  378. 
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appears  mainly  to  depend  upon  joint  occupancy,  use,  and  settle- 
ment.” Since  it  was  understood  that  the  United  States  government 
would  propose  the  abrogation  of  the  joint-occupation  agreement, 
Ashburton  was  authorized  to  accept,  as  a permanent  boundary,  the 
line  on  the  forty-ninth  parallel  from  the  Rocky  Mountains  to  the 
Columbia,  and  thence  along  the  middle  of  that  river  to  the  sea.®^ 
■^‘But”,  continues  Lord  Aberdeen,  “your  Lordship  will  reject  the 
proposal  formerly  made  by  the  American  Government,  in  case  it 
should  be  repeated,  of  following  the  forty-ninth  parallel  of  latitude 
from  the  Rocky  Mountains  to  the  ocean,  as  the  boundary  of  the  ter- 
ritory of  the  two  states. 

Ashburton’s  experience  in  the  ensuing  negotiation  was  disappoint- 
ing. He  wrote  on  April  25,  after  a preliminary  conference  with 
Webster,  that  he  expected  to  settle  the  Oregon  boundary  “ satisfac- 
torily, and  by  this  I mean  to  carry  our  line  down  to  the  river  ”. 
Webster,  he  reports,  had  complained  that  this  would  leave  the  United 
States  no  good  harbor  on  the  coast,  but  suggested  that  the  matter 
might  be  adjusted  provided  his  government  could  secure  from 
Mexico  the  harbor  of  San  Francisco.  Ashburton  expressed,  unoffi- 
cially, the  belief  that  Great  Britain  would  not  oppose  the  plan  of  a 
cession  from  Mexico,  and  he  trusted  that  this  declaration — San 
Francisco  being  greatly  desired  by  the  United  States — would  pave 
the  way  for  an  immediate  settlement  of  the  Oregon  boundary  on  his 
own  terms. But  it  would  seem  that  Webster  was  not  eager  to 
purchase  by  so  great  a concession’the  mere  neutrality  of  Great  Britain 
respecting  California.®^  And  after  the  return  to  Washington  of  the 

He  was  to  begin,  however,  with  a proposal  for  fixing  the  boundary  along 
the  midstream  of  the  Columbia  from  its  mouth  to  its  junction  with  the  Snake 
River,  from  which  point  a line  was  to  be  run  due  east  to  the  crest  of  the  Rockies, 
and  thence  along  the  ridge  of  those  mountains  to  the  forty-ninth  parallel.  This 
minimum  offer  was  probably  intended  to  offset  the  anticipated  maximum  demand 
of  the  United  States. 

The  instructions  of  Ashburton  were  printed  in  House  Ex.  Doc.,  42  Cong., 
3 sess.,  no.  i,  1872-1873,  vol.  v,  pt.  2 {Berlin  Arbitration). 

“ J said  ”,  writes  Ashburton,  “ that  we  could  take  no  part  in  any  arrange- 
ment of  this  description,  but  that  ...  I believed  that  we  should  make  no  ol)jec- 
tion  to  any  arrangement  of  the  kind  provided  the  cession  by  Mexico  were  volun- 
tary. Here  this  matter  now  stands.  We  shall  probably  get  our  l)oundary  with 
the  understanding  I mention,  but  without  waiting  for  our  treaty  the  conclusion 
of  their  arrangements  with  Mexico  with  which  we  are  to  have  no  concern.” 
He  says  Mr.  Everett  had  spoken  to  him  about  the  matter  of  San  Francisco  before 
he  left  England.  “ I doubt  whether  in  any  case  we  could  interfere  with  effect 
to  i)revent  this  arrangement,  unless  it  were  attempted  to  be  forced  on  Mexico. 
We  shall  therefore  do  well  to  avail  ourselves  of  the  circumstances  of  this  expecta- 
tion to  settle  satisfactorily  our  own  boundaries.” 

•’’'His  letter  of  January  29,  1843,  to  Everett  (see  Writings,  National  Edition, 
XVI.  393-396)  suggesting  a tripartite  arrangement.  Great  Britain,  Mexico,  and 
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American  exploring  squadron  under  Lieutenant  Charles  Wilkes^ 
with  new  and  exact  information  respecting  the  Oregon  country  and 
its  ports,  Ashburton’s  hope  of  securing  the  river  boundary  vanished. 
The  officers  of  the  squadron  had  reported  very  unfavorably  on  the 
Columbia  River  port,  where  they  lost  the  ship  Peacock  in  1841,  but 
they  represented  the  northern  harbors,  entered  from  the  Strait  of 
Juan  de  Fuca,  as  in  every  way  desirable  and  in  fact  essential  to  the 
United  States.®-  So,  although  Webster  and  Ashburton  reached  a 
happy  agreement  respecting  the  northeastern  boundary,  their  treaty 
is  silent  on  the  subject  of  Oregon. 

In  order  to  complete  this  sketch  it  is  necessary  to  inquire  how  a 
British  cabinet  which  began  in  1842  with  a peremptory  refusal  to 
accept  the  forty-ninth  parallel  as  the  boundary  to  the  sea,  brought 
itself  to  propose  what  was  essentially  this  mode  of  settlement  four 
years  later.  Though  the  story  of  the  negotiations  and  attempts  at 
negotiation  during  that  period  is  long  and  intricate,  the  explanation 
of  Britain’s  change  of  attitude  seems  to  me,  from  the  evidence  now 
at  hand,  reasonably  simple.  It  turns  upon  the  honest  desire  of  Sir 
Robert  Peel’s  administration  to  avoid  a rupture  with  the  United 
States — a sentiment  not  always  heartily  reciprocated  by  our  own 
government.®®  Edward  Everett,  who  was  our  minister  at  London 

the  United  States  being  the  parties,  probably  indicates  his  real  views ; at  least, 
his  views  after  the  return  of  the  Wilkes  Exploring  Expedition  early  in  June,  1842. 
Mexico  must  cede  Upper  California  to  the  United  States.  The  United  States  was- 
to  pay  ihlank^  millions  of  dollars,  of  which  a portion  was  to  go  to  American 
citizens  having  claims  against  Mexico,  and  another  definite  portion  to  British, 
subjects  having  claims  against  Mexico.  The  Oregon  boundary  was  “ to  be  run 
pretty  much  as  mentioned  to  you”,  probably  in  the  letter  of  November  28,  1842 
{Private  Correspondence,  Nat.  Ed.,  II.  150  ft'.).  In  that  letter  Webster  spoke  of 
a suggested  boundary  beginning  at  Fuca’s  Strait,  running  up  the  strait,  apparently 
to  the  south  end  of  Admiralty  Inlet  and  thence  south,  striking  the  river  below 
Vancouver  and  following  it  “ to  its  intersection  with  the  49th  degree  of  latitude 
North  ”.  Mr.  Fox,  British  minister  at  Washington,  wrote  Lord  Aberdeen  Feb- 
ruary 24,  1843,  that  Webster  had  that  day  spoken  to  him  about  the  “tripartite” 
plan.  He  says  Webster  hopes  to  secure  San  Francisco  “ through  the  good  offices 
of  His  Majesty’s  Government”.  F.  O.  Am.  391. 

See  Wilkes’s  Exploring  Expedition  (Philadelphia,  1845),  V.  171-172.  Ash- 
burton thinks  It  is  the  report  of  the  squadron’s  officers  to  the  government  “ which 
induces  the  government  to  hesitate  about  letting  our  boundary  come  down  to  the 
river”.  Ashburton  to  Aberdeen,  June  29,  1842,  F.  O.  Am.  379.  Sir  George 
Simpson,  who  met  the  Wilkes  party  in  Oregon,  learned  that  it  was  the  intention 
of  Wilkes  to  “ recommend  strongly  to  his  government,  to  claim  the  whole  of  the 
territory  on  the  Pacific  from  the  Mexican  northern  boundary  in  Lat.  42°  to  the 
Russian  southern  boundary  in  Lat.  54°  40'  ”.  Letters  of  Sir  George  Simpson, 
American  Historical  Review,  XIV.  86. 

^ On  the  changed  tone  toward  America  with  the  incoming  of  Peel’s  adminis- 
tration, see  Everett  to  the  Department  of  State,  December  28,  1841.  MS.  Archives^ 
of  the  American  Embassy,  London,  volume  VII.  Although  the  Congressional 
discussions  on  Oregon  and  the  “ Fifty-Four-Forty-or-Fight  ” slogan  of  the  Demo- 
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when  Peel’s  administration  began  and  who  remained  there  till  the- 
summer  of  1845,  expressed  in  a series  of  despatches  during  that  time 
his  conviction  that  the  British  government  was  disposed  to  a friendly 
settlement  of  the  Oregon  question  on  reasonable  terms. They  felt 
bound,  indeed,  in  view  of  the  historical  attitude  of  their  government, 
not  to  accept  any  offer  which  did  not  in  some  respects  go  beyond 
what  had  been  offered  and  specifically  declined  by  Canning’s  govern- 
ment in  1826-1827.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  they  did  not  expect  the 
United  States,  any  more  than  themselves,  to  now  accept  what  they 
had  once  rejected.®^  The  problem,  from  their  viewpoint,  was  to* 
induce  the  American  government  to  accept,  with  modifications  ren- 
dering it  more  liberal,  the  Columbia  River  boundary,  or  to  offer 
liberal  modifications  of  their  proposed  boundary  on  the  forty-ninth 
parallel  basis. 

It  was  in  this  spirit  that  Lord  Aberdeen  wrote  his  instructions  tO' 
Richard  Pakenham  (afterwards  Sir  Richard)  when  that  gentleman 
was  dispatched  to  Washington  at  the  opening  of  the  year  1844  to* 
conduct  a negotiation  for  the  settlement  of  the  Oregon  question.®®' 

cratic  campaign  of  1844  need  not  be  taken  too  seriously  as  an  index  of  American 
hostility,  President  Polk’s  inaugural  declaration,  in  March,  1845,  that  our  title  to 
the  whole  of  Oregon  was  “ clear  and  unquestionable  ” must  be  regarded  as  the 
reverse  of  conciliatory. 

See,  for  example,  Everett’s  no.  69  to  the  Department  of  State,  dated  Lon- 
don, December  2,  1843.  Despatches  to  the  Department  of  State,  VIII.  Aberdeen' 
declared  in  an  interview  with  Everett  on  November  29,  1843,  that  “ there  must 
be  concession  on  both  sides  that  they  were  willing  to  act  on  that  principle  and' 
that  we  must  do  the  same.”  Everett  says  ; “ it  is  the  result  of  the  closest  con- 
sideration I have  been  able  to  give  it,  that  the  present  government,  though  of 
course  determined  not  to  make  any  discreditable  sacrifice  of  what  they  consider 
their  rights,  are  really  willing  to  agree  to  reasonable  terms  of  settlement.”' 
Everett’s  idea  of  what  would  be  “ reasonable  ” is  almost  exactly  expressed  by  the 
treaty  as  finally  concluded.  See  also  Everett’s  no.  106  of  April  i,  1844. 

See  Everett’s  nos.  69  and  106,  ubi  supra. 

No.  10,  Aberdeen  to  Pakenham,  December  28,  1843.  The  British  govern- 
ment showed  more  anxiety  to  settle  the  question,  after  Ashburton’s  failure,  than 
did  our  own  government.  Lord  Aberdeen  and  Sir  Robert  Peel  both  expressed  to> 
Everett  their  regret  that  it  had  been  left  over  and  their  desire  to  proceed  without 
delay  to  its  adjustment.  See  Everett’s  no.  19,  of  August  4,  1842.  Also  Everett 
to  "Webster,  October  19,  1842.  Berlin  Arbitration,  p.  27.  “ Lord  Aberdeen,  in' 

the  conference  which  ensued  after  the  exchange  of  the  ratifications,  observed  that 
his  only  object  of  regret  in  connection  with  the  [Ashburton]  treaty  was  that  the 
boundary  between  the  two  countries  on  the  Pacific  Ocean  had  not  been  provided 
for ; and  expressed  a strong  wish  that  I might  receive  instructions  on  that  sub- 
ject.” Aberdeen  instructed  Mr.  Fox,  October  18,  1842,  to  urge  upon  the  Amer- 
ican government  to  enter  upon  a new  negotiation  at  London,  through  Mr.  Everett, 
for  the  settlement  of  that  (luestion.  The  American  government  received  the 
overture  with  formal  friendliness  but  in  no  hearty  spirit.  President  Tyler  was 
in  no  haste  to  settle  it.  See  Tyler  to  Calhoun,  October  7,  1845,  in  “ Correspondence- 
of  John  C.  Calhoun  ”,  Annual  Report  of  the  American  Historical  Association  fon 
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He  begins  now  with  “ the  last  proposition  made  by  the  British  nego- 
tiators in  1826”,  namely,  the  Columbia  River  boundary  to  the  sea, 
modified  by  the  ofifer  of  a port  or  ports  and  detached  portion  of  ter- 
ritory north  of  the  Columbia.  Aberdeen  felt  “ bound  at  once  to 
declare  that  Her  ^lajesty’s  government  would  not  be  found  disposed 
to  sanction  any  further  cession  of  territory  But,  if  the  American 
government  should  reject  that  offer — as  he  obviously  expected  they 
would — Pakenham  might  in  addition  off'er  “ to  convert  into  a free 
port  any  other  harbour  either  on  the  mainland  or  on  AHncouver’s 
Island,  south  of  49°  north  latitude,  which  the  United  States  govern- 
ment might  desire.  You  may  even  advance  one  step  farther,  and 
. . . declare  that  Her  ^Majesty’s  government  would  be  willing  to 
make  all  the  ports  within  De  Fuca's  inlet  and  south  of  the  49th  par- 
allel of  latitude,  free  ports.”  Should  this  extreme  concession  be 
rejected,  he  was  to  propose  that  the  question  of  the  northwestern 
boundary  be  submitted  to  the  arbitration  of  some  friendly  state  or 
sovereign ; and  should  that  offer  also  be  declined,  to  propose  a 
further  extension  for  ten  years  of  the  joint-occupation  agreement. 

This  letter  was  official ; it  expressed  the  views  of  the  government 
as  those  views  were  controlled  by  considerations  of  party  and  na- 
tional prejudice.  It  does  not  properly  exhibit  the  private  views  of 
Lord  Aberdeen,  and  probably  not  those  of  the  cabinet  in  general. 
For  among  Aberdeen’s  private  papers  is  the  copy  of  a letter  addressed 
by  him  to  Pakenham  on  March  4,  1844,  which  not  only  proves  that 
he  did  not  expect  the  American  government  to  accept  the  conces- 
sions authorized,  but  contains  in  addition  the  following  remarkable 
suggestion : 

Should  my  apprehensions  be  verified,  you  will  endeavor,  without  com- 
mitting yourself  or  your  gov’t,  to  draw  from  the  American  negotiator  a 
proposal  to  make  the  49th  degree  of  latitude  the  boundary,  with  the 
proviso  that  the  ports  to  the  south  of  that  parallel  to  the  Columbia 
inclusive,  shall  be  free  ports  to  G.  Britain.  The  navigation  of  the 
Columbia  should  be  common  to  both ; and  care  should  be  taken  that  the 
49th  degree  of  latitude,  as  a boundary,  is  to  extend  only  to  the  sea; 
and  not  to  apply  to  Vancouver’s  Island. 

Such  a proposal,  coming  from  the  American  government,  might  be 
favorably  considered  by  the  British  cabinet,  though  he  is  not  sure 

1899,  P-  1059.  Webster  was  nursing  his  “tripartite”  plan,  which  he  hoped 
would  take  himself  to  London  as  a special  ambassador  in  the  summer  of  1843. 
See  Fox  to  Aberdeen,  February  24,  1843,  F.  O.  Am.  391.  The  special  mission 
failed,  Webster  retired  from  the  Cabinet,  and  on  October  8,  1843,  Secretary 
Upshur  sent  Everett  instructions  to  open  the  negotiation  in  London.  But  by 
that  time  Aberdeen  had  arranged  to  send  Pakenham  to  Washington. 
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that  it  would  be  accepted.  Aberdeen  himself  thinks  it  would  be  a 
reasonable  compromise.®" 

We  shall  not  be  far  wrong  in  inferring  from  the  above  letter, 
that  by  this  time  the  question  before  the  British  cabinet  was  how  to 
convince  Parliament  and  the  nation  that  the  abandonment  of  the 
Columbia  River  boundary — Canning’s  boundary — was  a political 
necessity  unless  Great  Britain  was  ready  to  accept  the  stern  arbitra- 
ment of  war.  This  ultimate  fact  had  been  borne  in  upon  the  govern- 
ment from  several  directions.  First,  Mr.  Everett  in  London,  than 
whom  no  American  minister  has  ever  been  in  higher  personal  favor 
with  the  cabinet,  insisted  strongly,  in  repeated  interviews  with  Lord 
Aberdeen,  that  the  American  government  would  never  consent  to 
abandon  the  forty-ninth  parallel  as  a basis,  and  that  the  only  modifi- 
cation of  that  boundary  which  could  be  hoped  for  would  be  to  allow 
the  line  to'run  through  Fuca’s  Straits  to  the  ocean  instead  of  extend- 
ing it  across  the  southern  end  of  Vancouver’s  Island.®®  Mr.  Paken- 
ham,  meantime,  was  writing  in  the  same  spirit  from  the  American 
capital.  When,  after  a long  delay  on  the  part  of  the  American  gov- 
ernment, he  at  last  secured  an  interview  with  Calhoun,  the  new  Sec- 
retary of  State,  on  the  subject  of  Oregon,  he  was  promptly  assured 
that  even  if  the  Secretary  could  bring  himself  to  accept  a less  advan- 
tageous boundary  than  that  on  the  forty-ninth  parallel,  “ it  would  be 
idle  to  propose  such  an  arrangement  to  the  Senate  for  that  it  most 
certainly  would  not  he  ratifiedd^^  Moreover,  after  it  became  clear 
that  no  boundary  treaty  was  possible  on  the  terms  to  which  he  was 
limited,  Pakenham  convinced  himself  that  it  would  be  practically 
useless  to  propose  either  arbitration  or  the  extension  for  ten  years 
longer  of  the  joint-occupation  principle;  for  the  Senate,  as  he  justly 
concluded,  would  not  be  disposed  to  agree  to  either  of  these  expe- 
dients, even  though  the  government  might  under  extreme  circum- 
stances do  so.“^® 

The  author  is  indebted  for  this  and  other  private  correspondence  of  Lord 
Aberdeen  to  the  courtesy  of  Lord  Stanmore,  his  son,  whose  library  at  the  Red 
House,  Ascot,  is  the  repository  of  the  Aberdeen  papers. 

Everett  urged  this  point  in  the  interviews  reported  in  his  nos.  69  and  106 
above,  that  is,  on  November  29,  1843,  and  March  16,  1844,  also  in  other  inter- 
views, as  that  reported  in  his  no.  82,  of  February  2,  1844. 

®‘*No.  88,  Pakenham  to  Aberdeen,  August  29,  1844,  F.  O.  Am.  407.  The 
italics  are  mine.  Pakenham  and  Calhoun  discussed  the  Oregon  question  formally 
between  the  dates  August  22  and  September  24.  The  papers  are  found  in  print 
in  Correspondence  relative  to  the  . . . Oregon  Territory  subsequent  to  the  Treaty 
of  Washington  (London,  1846;  government  blue  book). 

’®No.  134,  to  Aberdeen,  December  12,  1844,  F-  O.  Am.  409.  Also  no.  40, 
to  Aberdeen,  December  29,  1844,  ibid.  Pakenham  found  Calhoun  strongly  disin- 
clined to  discuss  arbitration  except  as  a last  resort.  See  above,  no.  140;  also 
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On  the  passing  of  Tyler’s  administration  and  the  incoming  of 
Mr.  Polk,  with  Buchanan  as  Secretary  of  State,  the  situation  became^ 
from  the  British  viewpoint,  still  more  dubious.  Polk  had  been 
elected  on  a platform  declaring  for  the  whole  of  Oregon  (“  Fifty- 
Four-Forty-or-Fight  ”),  and  in  his  inaugural  address  he  asserted  his 
belief  that  our  right  to  the  territory  as  a whole  was  “ clear  and 
unquestionable  ”.  Though  Buchanan  undertook  to  resume  the  nego- 
tiation, Pakenham  believed  him  to  be  intent  mainly  on  wringing  from 
Great  Britain  humiliating  concessions  and  not  sincerely  anxious  to 
end  the  dispute  by  honorable  compromise. In  fact,  although  there 
is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  our  government  really  desired  war  with 
Great  Britain,  the  tone  which  they  assumed  in  regard  to  Oregon  was 
unquestionably  higher  and  less  conciliatory  than  that  of  their  prede- 
cessors in  office.  In  this  the  government  reflected  public  opinion  as 
exhibited  both  in  and  out  of  Congress.  There  was  no  reason  to 
expect  the  popular  zeal  for  Oregon  to  abate,  and  the  wise  course  for 
Great  Britain  was  to  seize  the  first  opportunity  to  settle  the  question 
.honorably.”^ 

In  the  critical  weeks  following  our  final  rejection  of  arbitration, 
February  4,  1846,  a growing  sense  of  responsibility  sobered  all 
branches  of  the  American  government.  The  President  allowed  it  to 
become  known  in  England  that  he  would  not  refuse  to  submit  to  the 
Senate,  for  their  previous  advice,  a proposition  for  a boundary  based 
upon  the  forty-ninth  parallel  and  De  Fuca’s  Strait;  but  that  he  was 

Calhoun  to  Pakenham,  January  21,  1845,  enclosure  2 in  Pakenham  to  Aberdeen, 
no.  22,  Corr.  rel.  to  Oregon  Terr.,  p.  31.  Aberdeen,  in  an  instruction  to  Paken- 
ham dated  April  3,  1845,  cancelled  his  earlier  instruction  to  secure  an  extension 
of  the  joint-occupation  principle  for  ten  years.  See  Berlin  Arbitration,  p.  223. 
The  attempt  to  secure  a submission  of  the  question  to  arbitration  was  several 
times  renewed,  always  unsuccessfully.  The  final  rejection  of  this  proposition  came 
on  February  4,  1846. 

See  Pakenham’s  no.  95,  F.  O.  Am.  428,  dated  September  13,  1845;  on  the 
connection  of  the  Oregon  question  with  the  outbreak  of  a prospective  war  with 
Mexico,  no.  102,  F.  O.  Am.  428,  dated  September  28,  1845  (especially  the 
“private  and  confidential”  inclosed);  see  also  nos.  114  and  115,  F.  O.  Am.  429, 
of  October  29,  1845.  On  the  course  of  the  negotiation,  see  his  no.  60  of  May  29, 
F.  O.  Am.  426;  no.  87,  F.  O.  Am.  427,  dated  July  29;  and  the  above  nos.  102, 
1 14,  1 15,  and  1 19  (with  “private  and  confidential”  inclosed).  The  formal  papers 
passed  between  Pakenham  and  Buchanan  are  printed  in  Corr.  rel.  to  Ore.  Terr., 
and  in  J.  B.  Moore,  ed..  Works  of  James  Buchanan,  VI.  194,  212,  231.  See  also, 
for  the  government’s  view,  Buchanan  to  McLane,  ibid.,  186. 

'^^No.  21,  Pakenham  to  Aberdeen,  March  17,  1846,  F.  O.  Am.  447,  discusses 
the  probable  attitude  of  the  next  Congress  on  the  Oregon  question.  His  fore- 
cast agrees  with  that  of  Buchanan  in  his  letter  (private)  to  McLane  of  February 
26,  1846,  Works,  VI.  386.  The  emigration  of  Americans  to  Oregon,  and  the 
necessity  of  extending  the  laws  of  the  United  States  over  that  country,  are  facts 
of  great  significance,  as  Buchanan  thinks : “ the  question  must  be  settled  peaceably 
within  the  year,  or  war  may  be  the  consequence.” 
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unalterably  opposed  to  yielding  in  perpetuity  to  British  subjects  the 
free  navigation  of  the  Columbia  Riverd^  Aberdeen  waited  with 
some  trepidation^^  until  Congress  also  displayed  evidences  of  a con- 
ciliatory disposition/^  when  he  instructed  Pakenham  to  present  a 
project  of  a treaty  which  made  the  boundary  the  forty-ninth  parallel 
and  Fuca’s  Strait,  granted  to  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company  the  right 
to  navigate  the  Columbia,'^®  and  guaranteed  the  possessory  rights  of 
that  company  and  the  Puget  Sound  Agricultural  Company  south  of 
the  fort}-ninth  parallel.' ‘ The  Senate,  on  June  12,  by  a vote  of  37 
to  12,  advised  the  President  to  accept  the  British  proposal,  which  was 
done,  and  the  treaty  was  concluded  on  June  15  in  the  exact  form  in 
which  the  proposal  came  from  Aberdeen’s  hand. 

Joseph  Schafer. 

See  Buchanan  to  McLane  (private),  February  26,  1846.  Buchanan’s  Works, 
VI.  385-387. 

Aberdeen  wrote  privately  to  Pakenham,  May  4,  1846,  saying,  “the  evils  of 
delay  . . . would  be  very  serious  if  I thought  that  Congress  should  rise  before 
the  arrival  of  my  proposition.” 

In  passing  under  a conciliatory  form  the  resolution  to  give  notice  of  the 
abrogation  of  the  joint-occupation  agreement. 

The  Senate  was  convinced  that  the  right  would  terminate  with  the  expira- 
tion of  the  company’s  charter.  May  30,  1859.  See  Buchanan  to  Clay,  June  13, 
1846.  Works,  VII.  10. 

” See  the  treaty,  in  Treaties,  Conventions,  etc.,  of  the  United  States  (1910), 
I.  656. 


THE  SCAXDIXAVIAX  ELEMEXT  IX  AMERICAX 
POPULATIOX^ 

Of  the  present  population  of  the  United  States  probably  not  less 
than  three  million  persons  are  of  pure  Scandinavian  stock,  counting 
both  the  hundreds  of  thousands  of  Swedish,  Norwegian,  and  Danish 
immigrants  now  living,  and  the  descendants  in  the  second  and  third 
generation  of  these  and  other  immigrants  of  earlier  years.  As  a 
considerable  factor  in  the  flight  of  the  Teutonic  tribes  from  Europe 
to  America  in  the  nineteenth  century,  a study  of  the  native  qualities 
of  the  Scandinavian  immigrants,  their  numbers,  and  their  motives 
in  transplanting  themselves  to  new  soil,  would  be  instructive.  Of 
more  immediate  and  vital  concern,  however,  are  the  consequences  to 
the  Republic,  which  have  followed  their  settlement,  for  it  is  obvious 
that  the  social  and  economic  meaning  of  these  seven  flgures  would 
be  vastly  different  if  they  stood  for  the  same  number  of  gambling 
gypsies,  Chinese  coolies,  ^Mexican  peons,  or  recruits  from  the  prole- 
tariat of  the  south  or  west  of  Europe. 

The  final  test  of  the  value  of  any  alien  element  in  the  population 
of  a nation  must  always  be  its  capacity  for  amalgamation  with  the 
better  part  of  the  adopting  country,  its  ability  and  willingness  to  con- 
tribute positively  and  progressively  to  the  upbuilding  of  the  institu- 
tions and  spirit  of  the  nation  whose  life  it  shares.  The  Scandi- 
navians have  so  often  shown  an  exceptional  power  of  adaptability 
in  matters  social  and  political  that  their  large  participation  in  the 
immigration  movement  from  Europe  during  the  last  sixty  years 
makes  reasonable  the  presumption  of  large  benefits  to  accrue  from 
their  coming  to  America.  One  of  the  great  advantages  which  they 
possess  for  the  enrichment  of  their  chosen  country  lies  in  the  free- 
dom and  education  under  which  they  have  grown  up  in  the  N’orthern 
kingdoms,  and  in  the  fact  that  they  have  brought  with  them  scanty 
luggage  of  social  distinctions,  class  traditions,  and  ecclesiastical 
obligations. 

The  Swedish  colony  on  the  Delaware  River  in  the  middle  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  content  in  its  quiet  frontier  plenty,  was  a sig- 
nificant forerunner  of  the  great  hosts  of  their  emigrating  kinsmen 

^ The  substance  of  this  paper  was  read  at  the  New  York  meeting  of  the 
American  Historical  Association,  December  31,  1909. 
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of  the  nineteenth  century.  Nearly  fifty  years  after  the  founding  of 
this  colony  of  the  Swedish  crown,  William  Penn  commented  on  its 
prosperity,  and  added : ‘‘  They  have  fine  children,  and  almost  every 
house  full : rare  to  find  one  of  them  without  three  or  four  boys  and 
as  many  girls ; some  six,  seven,  and  eight  sons.  And  I must  do  them 
that  right,  I see  few  young  men  more  sober  and  laborious.”-  But 
the  narrow  Atlantic  coast  was  not  to  be  the  site  of  the  New  Sweden. 
Complications  of  European  politics  and  the  undeveloped  state  of  the 
right  of  expatriation  postponed  for  two  hundred  years  the  exodus 
of  the  children  of  the  North,  till  finally,  in  the  course  of  migration 
events,  rare  and  attractive  opportunities  in  the  newer  and  vaster 
American  West  combined  with  industrial  unrest  in  the  northern 
peninsulas  of  Europe  to  produce  a veritable  army  of  emigrants  who 
scrupled  little  to  leave  the  three  Norse  kingdoms  and  enlist  as  citi- 
zens under  a foreign  flag. 

This  immigration  reached  its  high-water  mark  in  1882,  when 
more  than  105,000  Scandinavians  reached  America,  the  major  part 
of  them  going  directly  into  the  West,  very  few  stopping  east  of 
Chicago.  Another  period  of  prosperity  in  the  Upper  Mississippi 
Valley,  quite  as  much  industrial  as  agricultural,  produced  another 
record  of  77,000  of  the  same  sort  of  immigrants  in  1903,  but  by  no 
means  so  large  a proportion  of  them  went  into  the  agricultural  sec- 
tions of  the  Northwest  as  in  the  earlier  decades. 

The  longing  for  land,  the  determination  to  own  a farm  at  the 
earliest  possible  moment,  is  the  most  significant  fact  in  the  story  of 
the  influence  of  Scandinavian  immigration  to  the  United  States. 
The  call  of  the  wild,  rich,  boundless  western  prairie,  to  be  had  in 
quarter  sections,  almost  for  the  asking,  with  water  and  wood  and  fish 
and  game  near  by,  fell  upon  eager  hearts  in  Sweden,  Norway,  and 
Denmark,  where  the  areas  of  good  land  were  narrowly  limited  by 
nature,  subjected  to  many  customary  restrictions,  and  to  be  pur- 
chased, if  purchasable  at  all,  only  with  a great  price  in  money  and 
effort.  The  words  of  the  call  came  in  familiar  tongues,  in  letters 
from  adventurers  into  the  new  West,  in  interviews  with  prosperous 
immigrants  who  returned  to  visit  their  old  home  parishes,  in  circu- 
lars and  in  immigrant  guide-books  sent  out  by  states,  counties,  rail- 
roads, and  land  companies.  Agents  were  sent  like  missionaries  to 
preach  enthusiastically  and  effectively  the  gospel  of  Minnesota’s  or 
Wisconsin’s  or  Dakota’s  industrial  and  agricultural  advantages.  The 
appeal  was  quite  as  much  to  the  imagination  as  to  the  understand- 
ing; the  response  was  made  by  the  bravest,  sturdiest,  and  most 

^Janney,  Lije  of  William  Penn,  p.  236. 
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ambitious.  The  inspiration,  the  release  of  spiritual  energies,  and 
the  development  of  new  powers  of  activity  and  effort,  in  the  process 
of  adjustment  to  American  conditions,  have  been  potent,  persistent, 
subtle  social  factors,  affecting  two  generations  of  the  immigrants 
and  their  children’s  children  of  two  more  generations.  Thus  it  came 
about  that  the  prospective  joys  of  owning  a farm  and  of  expanding 
its  acreage,  with  the  prosperity  of  the  years  and  with  the  growth  of 
the  family,  made  the  hardships  of  pioneering  and  the  isolation  of  the 
frontier  seem  as  very  little  things  to  the  strong-limbed,  sound- 
hearted,  land-hungry  Swedes,  Norwegians,  and  Danes  in  the  middle 
Northwest,  as  compared  with  their  more  gregarious  cousins  of  west- 
ern and  southern  Europe,  who  sought  American  cities,  construction 
gangs,  or  mining  camps. 

The  Norwegian  immigration  was  the  earliest,  attaining  consid- 
erable proportions  in  the  late  thirties  and  early  forties  of  the  last 
century,  when  Illinois  and  Wisconsin  were  bidding  loudly  for  set- 
tlers, with  Chicago  and  Milwaukee  as  competing  ports  of  entry  for 
fresh  importations.  Here  grew  up,  especially  in  Dane,  Jefferson, 
and  Rock  counties  in  southeastern  Wisconsin,  strong  Norwegian 
colonies  typical  of  later  settlements,  towards  which  later  comers 
directed  their  steps  and  in  which  they  rested  for  a few  weeks  or 
worked  for  a few  months  before  seeking  a permanent  location  where 
good  land  was  cheaper  than  in  the  partially  occupied  regions.  The 
Swedish  movement,  beginning  with  a small  colony  in  Wisconsin  in 
1841,  got  its  first  large  impetus  in  the  Jansonist  communistic-religious 
settlement  in  Henry  County  in  Illinois  between  1846  and  1850.  By 
i860  both  the  Swedes  and  the  Norwegians  were  pushing  into  Min- 
nesota and  Iowa  in  large  numbers.  The  four  states  just  named 
claimed  the  bulk  of  the  Viking  immigrants  for  the  next  two  decades. 
But  good  land  at  the  minimum  price  of  $1.25  per  acre  was  growing 
scarce  even  in  Minnesota,  and  about  1880  Nebraska  and  the  Dakotas 
were  annexed  to  the  new  Scandinavia.  In  this  manner  was  realized 
the  prophetic  vision  of  Frederika  Bremer,  the  Swedish  authoress 
and  traveller,  whose  striking  words,  written  in  St.  Paul  in  1850,  and 
published  in  her  Homes  of  the  New  World,  were  widely  read  by  her 
countrymen  in  Europe : 

What  a glorious  new  Scandinavia  might  not  Minnesota  become ! 
Here  would  the  Swede  find  again  his  clear,  romantic  lakes,  the  plains 
•of  Scania  rich  in  corn,  and  the  vallies  of  Norrland;  here  would  the 
Norwegian  find  his  rapid  rivers,  his  lofty  mountains,  for  I include  the 
Rocky  Mountains  and  Oregon  in  the  new  kingdom;  and  both  nations, 
their  hunting-fields  and  their  fisheries.  The  Danes  might  here  pasture 
their  flocks  and  herds,  and  lay  out  their  farms  on  richer  and  less  misty 
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coasts  than  those  of  Denmark.  . . . Scandinavians  who  are  well  off  in 
the  old  country  ought  not  to  leave  it.  But  such  as  are  too  much  con- 
tracted at  home,  and  who  desire  to  emigrate,  should  come  to  Minnesota. 
The  climate,  the  situation,  the  character  of  the  scenery  agrees  with  our 
people  better  than  that  of  any  other  of  the  American  States,  and  none 
of  them  appear  to  me  to  have  a greater  or  a more  beautiful  future  before 
them  than  Minnesota.^ 

This  strong,  normal  movement  of  a mature,  educated,  purposeful 
people  into  the  agricultural  areas  of  the  Upper  Mississippi  and  Red 
River  valleys  naturally  resulted  in  the  grouping  together  of  com- 
panies of  Norwegians  or  Swedes  or  Danes  in  certain  counties,  just 
as,  at  a later  time,  there  occurred  a similar  segregation  by  wards  and 
precincts  in  the  cities,  when  the  percentage  of  artisans  among  the 
immigrants  increased,  and  when  the  cities  absorbed  a larger  propor- 
tion of  the  new  arrivals.  In  this  way  Dane  and  Jefferson  counties 
in  Wisconsin,  Winneshiek  County  in  Iowa,  Freeborn,  Fillmore, 
Ottertail,  and  Goodhue  counties  in  Minnesota,  and  Cass,  Traill,  and 
Grand  Forks  counties  in  North  Dakota  are  strongly  Norwegian; 
Winnebago  in  Illinois,  Douglas  and  Burnett  in  Wisconsin,  Chisago, 
Wright,  and  Nicollet  in  Minnesota  are  Swedish  counties;  while  the 
Danes  are  numerous  in  Pottawatomie  and  Shelby  counties  in  Iowa, 
Howard  in  Nebraska,  and  Pembina  in  North  Dakota.  In  some  of 
the  newer  counties,  like  Burnett  and  Polk  in  Wisconsin,  Pope  in 
Minnesota,  and  Griggs  in  North  Dakota,  the  foreign-born  Scandi- 
navians in  1900  were  very  nearly  one-fourth  of  the  total  population, 
and  those  of  the  second  generation,  native-born,  were  nearly  another 
fourth. 

In  the  city-ward  movement  of  the  last  thirty  years,  the  Scandi- 
navians, immigrant  and  native-born,  have  taken  part,  and  as  a result, 
Chicago,  Minneapolis,  St.  Paul,  Omaha,  and  Rockford  have  large 
sections  where  the  Swedish,  Norwegian,  or  Danish  elements  pre- 
dominate. In  fact,  Chicago  ranks  fourth  among  the  cities  of  the 
world  in  its  population  of  purely  Scandinavian  birth,  while  in  the 
number  of  Swedes  it  ranks  third.  After  liberal  allowance  has  been 
made  for  this  later  movement  to  the  cities,  it  appears  from  the  census 
figures  of  1900  that  not  above  one-fifth  of  the  persons  of  pure  Norse 
blood  in  the  United  States  live  in  cities  of  25,000  population  or  over. 

The  comparative  significance  of  this  steady  tendency  of  the  immi- 
grants from  Northern  Europe  to  go  into  agricultural  sections  may 
be  roughly  estimated  in  figures.  Of  the  native  Americans,  one  out 
of  six  engages  in  agriculture  in  some  capacity;  of  the  Germans  in 
the  United  States,  one  out  of  seven;  of  the  Irish,  one  out  of  twelve; 

® Bremer,  Homes  of  the  Nezu  World,  II.  314-315. 
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while  one  out  of  every  four  of  the  Scandinavians  may  be  classed  as 
an  agriculturist.  Professor  J.  R.  Commons,  in  the  Report  of  the 
Industrial  Commission,  carries  out  the  comparison  even  more  strik- 
ingly, showing  that  the  percentages  of  males  ‘‘  On  Farms  ” in  1890 
were:  Danes  40  per  cent..  Swedes  and  Norwegians  38,  Germans  27, 
Irish  14.7,  Italians  5.8,  and  Hungarians  3.9.^ 

Another  strong  inducement  offered  by  the  West  to  the  Scandi- 
navian immigrants,  besides  the  abundance  of  good  lands,  especially 
in  the  periods  1840-1860,  1870-1890,  and  1898-1907,  was  the  great 
demand,  and  high  wages  paid,  for  intelligent  labor.  Since  many  of 
the  new  arrivals  had  no  capital  beyond  their  accumulations  of  physi- 
cal strength  and  common-sense,  they  must  first  serve  at  whatever 
tasks  they  could  find,  until  enough  money  was  saved  to  give  them  a 
start  on  their  own  farms.  In  the  first  two  periods  mentioned  all  the 
western  states  were  exceedingly  anxious  to  obtain  settlers  for  their 
unoccupied  lands,  and  the  farmers  who  should  take  them  up  needed 
helpers.  The  construction  of  internal  improvements  like  the  out- 
reaching  railroad  systems  could  be  carried  on  only  by  the  aid  of  an 
abundance  of  laborers,  who  were  not  likely  to  be  supplied  to  any 
considerable  degree  from  the  eastern  states,  for  there  the  develop- 
ment of  manufacturing  and  of  transportation  by  land  and  sea  was 
operating  to  keep  up  wages  and  to  hold  the  laborer.  The  hard  labor 
of  the  West  and  Farther  West,  therefore,  must  be  done,  if  done  at 
all,  by  those  who  had  not  already  found  their  places  in  the  industrial 
system  of  the  country.  For  such  services  good  wages,  according  to 
Eastern  standards,  were  readily  paid ; according  to  Swedish  and 
Norwegian  standards,  the  wages  were  astonishingly  liberal. 

Experienced  agricultural  laborers  in  the  Northwest  about  1870 
received  nearly  three  times  as  high  wages  as  the  corresponding 
classes  in  Northern  Europe,  while  the  ratio  for  skilled  labor  was  still 
higher.®  Even  after  the  panic  of  1873  the  ratio  remained  nearly 
three  to  one  in  favor  of  the  American  scale.  Such  wages  attracted 
many  laborers,  but  not  all  were  content  to  remain  mere  wage-earners. 
If  they  were  men  who  would  become  permanent  settlers  when  the 
railroad  on  whose  construction  gangs  they  worked  was  finished,  and 
if  they  should  desire  earnestly  to  occupy  vacant  agricultural  land 
tributary  to  the  railroad,  or  perchance  owned  by  the  railroad  com- 
pany itself  as  a grant  made  by  the  government  in  aid  of  its  building, 
so  much  the  better  for  the  railroad,  for  the  county,  and  for  the  state 
as  a whole.  The  Norwegians,  Swedes,  and  Danes  proved  to  be  just 
the  men  wanted ; they  entered  in  and  possessed  the  land. 

* Report  of  the  Industrial  Commission,  XV.  301,  302. 

“Young,  Labor  in  Europe  and  America,  pp.  676,  696,  739. 
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The  process  thus  described  was  repeated  over  and  over  again,  in 
the  building  of  the  Rock  Island  Railroad  through  western  Illinois, 
the  Northern  Pacific  through  Minnesota  and  North  Dakota,  and  what 
is  now  the  Great  Northern  northwest  from  St.  Paul,  through  the  Red 
River  Valley,  and  across  Dakota.  The  by-products  of  permanent 
settlement  of  railroad  laborers  in  townships  adjacent  to  the  new 
line  were  vastly  more  important  than  the  original  services,  and  in 
striking  contrast  to  the  infinitesimal  results  of  the  same  sort  which 
followed  where  the  construction  was  done,  as  in  later  instances,  by 
Italians,  Greeks,  Poles,  or  Mexicans.  The  nuclei  of  Scandinavian 
settlements  planted  in  this  way  along  the  new  railroads  of  the  middle 
Northwest  were  sure  to  grow,  and  the  promoters  of  those  great 
systems  spared  no  pains  or  expense  to  attract  such  substantial  set- 
tlers as  the  Swedes  and  Norwegians  were  found  to  be.  The  cor- 
porations offered  real  bargains,  and  they  found  thousands  ready  to 
snap  them  up.  It  might  be  truly  said  that  it  was  faith  in  human 
nature,  and  especially  in  Swedish  and  Norwegian  human  nature, 
which  led  to  the  construction  and  profitable  operation  of  hundreds 
of  miles  of  railroads  in  Minnesota  and  the  Dakotas  without  any  sub- 
sidy whatever  of  land  or  bonds. 

President  James  J.  Hill  of  the  Great  Northern  Railway  Com- 
pany, which  was  built  without  any  land-grant,  gave  a concrete  and 
very  striking  illustration  of  the  results  of  this  faith  and  of  the  cumu- 
lative economic  contribution  of  the  Scandinavian  settlers,  in  a speech 
in  1902  in  Crookston,  in  northern  Minnesota,  in  the  midst  of  a great 
Scandinavian  region.  For  comparison  with  towns  of  North  Dakota, 
he  said, 

I took  the  best  towns  [of  the  Red  River  Valley]  outside  of  Crookston. 
. . . I will  give  you  the  annual  business.  Warren’s  last  year’s  railroad 
business  with  our  company  was  $86,000;  Hallock,  $94,000,  a respectable 
sum;  Stephen,  $87,000;  Ada,  $81,000  . . . Langdon  [in  North  Dakota] 

. . . away  up  towards  the  boundary,  upon  Pembina  Mountain,  $210,000; 
Osnabrock,  I hardly  know  where  it  is  myself,  $101,000;  Park  River, 
$170,000;  Rolla,  $127,000;  . . . Bottineau,  away  at  the  west  end  of  the 
Turtle  Mountains,  where  a few  years  ago  people  said  it  was  too  far 
away;  could  not  live  there  and  could  not  raise  anything  if  they  did  live 
there,  $258,000.® 

The  transformation  of  the  wilderness  into  farms  and  gardens, 
by  Swedes  as  in  Chisago  County,  and  by  Norwegians  as  in  Goodhue 
and  Ottertail  counties,  in  Minnesota,  finds  its  counterpart  in  hun- 
dreds of  localities.  The  figures  for  assessments  and  valuations  year 
by  year  are  eloquent  testimony  to  the  value  of  Scandinavian  energy, 
strength,  and  thrift  in  the  Northwestern  commonwealths.  Unim- 

^ Northwest  Magazine,  XX.  7-1 1. 
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proved  areas  diminish,  and  the  class  of  “ farm  lands  ” expands  sur- 
prisingly. The  cash  value  of  farms  rises  rapidly,  along  with  the 
value  of  improvements.  In  two  typical  counties  just  named  the 
increase  in  this  cash  value  of  farms  was,  for  Chisago  County,  from 
$1,171,426  in  1880  to  $2,563,630  in  1890,  and  for  Ottertail  County, 
from  $151,282  in  1870,  to  $3,650,223  in  1880,  to  $8,511,465  in  1890, 
and  to  $12,478,640  in  1900.'^  No  one  was  crowded  out  or  kept  from 
coming  into  possession  of  what  should  have  been  his  by  any  prior 
right  in  this  creation  of  wealth.  Notwithstanding  the  homestead 
law  and  the  flat  price  of  $1.25  for  public  land,  the  land  really  went 
to  the  highest  bidder,  to  the  man  who  was  willing  to  invest  those 
primary  essentials  of  success  in  agriculture — muscle,  courage,  intel- 
ligence, patience,  and  the  future  of  himself  and  his  children.  Many 
a time  success  came  so  quickly  that  the  Norse  settler  sold  out  his 
improved  farm,  moved  to  a new  frontier,  and  reinvested  himself 
and  his  capital  in  a larger  venture,  sometimes  repeating  the  opera- 
tion twice.  No  small  part  of  the  stability  and  soundness  of  North 
Dakota  is  due  to  men  of  this  very  class,  who,  coming  from  Iowa, 
Wisconsin,  or  Minnesota,  combined  experience,  capital,  and  shrewd- 
ness in  acquiring  and  developing  new  farms,  and  who  in  their  ripe 
old  age  found  themselves  possessed  of  goodly  estates,  with  grown 
sons  and  daughters  well  established  in  their  own  homes  near  by. 

The  eagerness  for  land-owning  and  the  willingness  to  pay  for  it 
in  the  vital  terms  of  hard  work  and  courageous  thrift  has  had  far- 
reaching  influence  upon  the  political  activity  and  citizenship  of  the 
Scandinavians.  The  period  of  service  as  a laborer  was  an  appren- 
ticeship in  American  ways ; some  knowledge  of  English  was  acquired ; 
methods  of  business  were  gradually  learned;  land  laws,  regulations 
of  transportation,  and  the  process  of  naturalization  were  studied. 
With  completed  naturalization  and  the  acquisition  of  land  the  jour- 
neyman stage  was  entered  upon,  and  the  liking  for  public  affairs, 
particularly  strong  in  the  Norwegian,  whose  homeland  has  long  been 
the  most  democratic  of  the  Norse  kingdoms,  might  be  indulged 
almost  indefinitely.  Loving  independence  and  freedom,  and  hating 
slavery  cordially,  the  large  numbers  who  settled  in  the  Northwest  in 
the  ten  years  before  the  Civil  War  were  almost  inevitably  allied 
with  the  anti-slavery  movement  and  consequently  with  the  Repub- 
lican party  at  its  formation,  the  “ party  of  high  moral  ideas  ” as  they 
liked  to  call  it  long  after  it  ceased  to  merit  that  noble  description. 

The  growth  of  agricultural  settlements  along  the  advancing  fron- 
tier compelled  early  and  continual  training  in  the  soundest  principles 

’ Reports  of  the  United  States  Census. 
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and  practices  of  American  democracy,  not  for  a few  but  for  practi- 
cally all  the  adult  males.  The  purchasing  of  land  required  knowl- 
edge of  federal  laws  and  brought  contact  with  federal  officials.  If 
the  settlers  had  a post-office  they  must  secure  and  operate  it  and  the 
post-route,  all  under  governmental  direction.  The  towns  and  coun- 
ties must  be  organized,  and  later  there  would  be  subdivision  of  these. 
The  machinery  of  elections  and  local  administration  must  be  under- 
stood and  made  to  work.  The  public  school,  almost  invariably  con- 
ducted in  English  from  the  start,  was  an  early  and  willing  responsi- 
bility. The  levying  and  collecting  of  taxes,  and  the  laying  out  of 
roads  must  be  provided  for.  Over  and  over  again  these  things  were 
done  well  and  promptly  by  men  in  whose  veins  coursed  none  but 
Norse  blood ; except  for  the  peculiar  names  of  men  and  towns,  one 
would  not  suspect  from  the  records  that  the  town-makers  were  not 
b)orn  in  Massachusetts  or  New  York.  In  some  cases  more  than  one- 
fifth  of  the  men  of  the  community  shared  at  first  in  the  actual  admin- 
istration of  town  affairs.  In  the  towns  of  Arendahl  and  Norway, 
in  Fillmore  County,  Minnesota,  all  the  officers  at  the  first  election, 
in  i860,  were  Norwegians;  in  the  town  of  New  Sweden,  in  the  same 
5tate,  four  years  later,  thirty  votes  were  cast  at  the  first  election, 
and  six  Swedes  and  four  Norwegians  filled  all  the  offices.®  Twenty 
years,  and  even  forty  years,  later  these  offices  were  filled  in  about 
the  same  way.  In  1901  the  town  of  Stoughton,  Wisconsin,  one  of 
the  oldest  and  richest  of  the  Norwegian  settlements,  was  officered 
by  a mayor  and  seven  councilmen  of  Norwegian  birth  or  descent. 
In  county  affairs  the  same  activity  is  to  be  observed  during  the  last 
thirty  years;  Traill  County,  North  Dakota,  and  Lac  qui  Parle  and 
Yellow  Medicine  counties,  Minnesota,  elected  in  1904  seven  or  eight 
Scandinavians  out  of  a possible  ten  in  the  county  offices.®  In  1893 
one-fourth  of  all  the  sheriffs,  treasurers,  and  registers  of  deeds  in 
Minnesota  and  one-sixth  of  those  of  North  Dakota  were  Scandina- 
vians, approximately  the  same  ratio  as  this  element  bore  to  the  total 
population  of  the  states. 

But  the  Scandinavian  as  a journeyman  in  politics  was  not  con- 
tent; he  would  enter  the  rank  of  masters  by  sharing  in  state  and 
national  affairs  and  honors.  He  was  a citizen,  a man  of  property, 
■education,  and  honesty;  with  many  others  of  his  nationality  he  had 
given  honorable  service  in  the  Federal  armies  during  the  war;  he 
soon  offered  a good  record  as  an  efficient  county  officer — and  his 
countrymen  were  a numerous,  ambitious,  independent,  and  sensitive 

'^History  of  Fillmore  County,  pp,  346,  376,  378,  392;  History  of  the  Minne- 
sota Valley,  pp.  688,  690. 

^ Amerika,  November  18,  1904. 
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company.  They  were  apt  pupils  in  the  American  school  of  practical’ 
politics.  So  early  as  1870,  the  editor  of  a Norwegian  newspaper  in- 
southern Minnesota  declared  that  it  was  time  for  the  8000  Nor- 
wegian voters  in  that  Congressional  district  to  get  a Representative- 
in  Congress,  ‘‘just  as  well  as  other  nationalities” — the  Irish,  for 
example — and  he  suggested  a Norwegian  convention,  to  be  held  the 
day  before  the  regular  Republican  convention.  Then  if  the  Repub- 
licans refused  “ recognition  ”,  put  on  the  screws  ! Twenty  years 
later  “the  Scandinavians  of  North  Dakota  in  mass  convention  assem- 
bled ” organized  the  Scandinavian  Union  of  North  Dakota,  to  secure 
for  themselves  “ that  share  in  the  government  which  their  compe- 
tency, their  character,  and  numerical  strength,  and  their  rank  as- 
pioneers  in  all  matters  of  civilization  entitle  them  The  chair- 
man of  this  convention,  Hon.  M.  N.  Johnson,  was  later  elected  a 
Representative  in  Congress,  and  then  United  States  Senator  from' 
North  Dakota. 

In  Wisconsin,  IMinnesota,  and  the  Dakotas,  it  is  now  taken  for 
granted  that  the  state  tickets,  and  very  many  of  the  county  and! 
municipal  tickets  will  “ recognize  ” the  Scandinavian  voters  by  nomi- 
nating some  of  their  number.  Thus  it  has  come  about  that  Minne- 
sota has  had  four  Scandinavian  governors  and  Wisconsin  one,  with' 
many  other  administrative  officers.  Thirteen  Scandinavians  have- 
been  Representatives  in  Congress,  two  have  reached  the  United  States- 
Senate,  and  several  have  attained  ministerial  rank  in  the  diplomatic- 
service  as  a reward  for  loyal  and  efficient  party  activity.  But  it 
must  in  fairness  be  said  that  the  dignity,  prestige,  and  repeated  suc- 
cesses of  such  men  as  Senator  Knute  Nelson  and  Governor  John  A.. 
Johnson  of  Minnesota  were  the  result  of  real  ability  and  genuine 
Americanism  rather  than  of  adventitious  political  advantage  arising- 
out  of  Scandinavian  origin. 

The  party  affiliations  of  the  Scandinavian  voters,  broadly  speak- 
ing, have  been  steadily  Republican  ever  since  the  organization  of 
that  party,  but  the  leaven  of  independent  voting,  beginning  with  the 
first  defection,  about  1880,  to  the  Greenback  party,  has  worked  with 
uncertain  periodicity  and  varying  strength.  Here  it  is  the  Free- 
silver  heresy  which  divides  them,  as  it  did  other  classes  of  voters," 
there  it  is  the  Farmers’  Alliance  or  the  Populist  principle.  Again,, 
a law  for  compulsory  education,  in  the  English  language — the  Ben- 
nett Law  of  1889  in  Wisconsin — led  to  a strange  temporary  alliance 
between  the  Irish  and  German  Roman  Catholics  on  the  one  hancJ 

Faedrelandet  og  Emigranten,  June  9,  30,  1870. 

The  North,  July  10,  1889,  translating  from  Posten  og  Vesten. 
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and  the  Scandinavian  Lutherans  on  the  other,  and  the  election  of  a 
Democratic  governor  in  Wisconsin.  Each  such  excursion  from  the 
•old  parties,  though  followed  by  a return  of  the  majority  to  the  old 
allegiance,  has  strengthened  the  tendency  to  independent  voting  until 
•at  the  present  time,  upon  questions  like  the  tariff,  currency,  and  leg- 
islation for  control  of  railroads  and  other  great  corporations,  and 
local  option  or  prohibition,  the  Scandinavian  independent  vote  makes 
.any  election  in  the  middle  Northwest  a matter  of  real  uncertainty. 
Roosevelt  carried  Minnesota  by  a plurality  of  161,000,  yet  Johnson, 
the  Swedish  Democratic  candidate  for  governor,  was  elected  by  a 
small  plurality.  In  1908  Minnesota  re-elected  Johnson  for  a third 
term  by  a plurality  of  20,000,  at  the  same  time  giving  Taft  85,000. 

Turning  to  the  effect  of  the  Scandinavian  element  upon  society 
in  general,  it  is  safe  to  say  that  in  no  case,  save  perhaps  in  the  matter 
•of  the  percentage  of  insane  in  state  hospitals,  has  it  exercised  any 
disintegrating  or  retarding  influence.  The  statistics  of  crime  and 
pauperism  for  the  six  states  containing  Scandinavians  in  great  num- 
bers are  strikingly  favorable ; the  percentage  of  offences  due  to 
intemperance  is  not  notably  higher  in  such  Scandinavian  counties 
as  Chisago  and  Goodhue  in  Minnesota,  or  in  cities  like  Rockford, 
Illinois,  and  Madison,  Wisconsin,  or  in  the  densely  Scandinavian 
wards  of  Chicago,  Minneapolis,  and  St.  Paul,  than  in  similar  areas 
peopled  by  Germans  or  native  Americans.  The  deep  and  abiding 
loyalty  of  the  Norwegians  and  Swedes  to  the  public-school  system 
has  been  noteworthy  since  the  early  days  of  their  settlement.  While 
in  a very  few  instances  the  Lutheran  church  has  attempted  year-long 
parish  schools,  it  has  usually  conflned  itself  to  vacation  schools  for 
instruction  in  religion  and  the  mother  tongue,  and  to  attempts  to 
build  up  seminaries  and  colleges  for  advanced  instruction  under  the 
direction  of  the  various  branches  into  which  the  Lutheran  church, 
-e.<='pecially  among  the  Norwegians,  has  become  divided. 

The  Scandinavian  immigrants,  from  the  beginnings  of  their 
movement  into  the  promise  of  the  American  West,  have  dedicated 
themselves,  without  reservation  and  without  stipulation,  to  the  inter- 
ests and  institutions  of  the  Republic.  Neither  educational  nor  prop- 
erty qualifications,  nor  any  other  reasonable  restrictions  on  immigra- 
tion, would  much  affect  the  number  of  arrivals.  They  come  to  the 
New  World  to  stay  and  to  make  homes  in  the  old-fashioned  sense 
of  the  word ; they  are  racially  akin  to  the  best  in  America ; they  are 
mentally  and  temperamentally  detached  from  Old  World  dogmas, 
castes,  and  animosities ; they  are  educated,  hard-working,  ambitious, 
and  law-abiding,  and  permanently  quickened  by  the  conditions  of 
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American  life.  Their  contribution  to  the  social  structure  of  the 
commonwealth  will  be  strength  and  stability  rather  than  beauty  and 
the  delicate  refinements  of  culture.  They  are  not  likely  to  furnish 
great  leaders,  but  they  will  be  in  the  front  rank  of  those  who  follow 
men  of  light  and  of  spiritual  force.  They  will  be  builders  and  con- 
tributors, not  destroyers ; their  greatest  and  most  enduring  services 
will  be  as  a subtle,  steadying  influence,  reinforcing  those  high  quali- 
ties which  are  sometimes  called  Puritan,  sometimes  American,  but 
which  in  any  case  make  for  local  and  national  peace,  prosperity,, 
enlightenment,  and  righteousness. 

Kendric  Charles  Babcock. 
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I.  Documents  relating  to  the  Mississippi  Land  Company,  i/6g-i/6p. 
The  following  documents,  found  among  the  Earl  of  Chatham’s 
papers,^  serve  to  illustrate  one  phase  of  the  movement  for  the  coloni- 
zation of  the  West  in  the  eighteenth  century.  Immediately  after  the 
announcement  of  the  formal  cession  of  the  West  to  Great  Britain  in 
Eebruary,  1763,  a number  of  companies  were  organized  for  the  pur- 
pose of  exploiting  the  territory.  Among  these  was  the  Mississippi 
Land  Company,  in  which  George  Washington,  the  Virginia  Lees, 
and  a number  of  prominent  merchants  and  planters  of  the  colonies 
of  Virginia  and  Alaryland  were  interested.  The  proposed  colony,, 
the  exact  boundaries  of  which  are  printed  elsewhere,^  was  to  com- 
prise two  million  five  hundred  thousand  acres  situated  in  the  present 
states  of  Indiana,  Illinois,  and  Kentucky.  The  efforts  of  the  com- 
pany to  secure  a grant  were  temporarily  checked  in  the  year  of  its 
organization  by  the  issuance  of  the  royal  proclamation  of  1763, 
designed  to  pacify  the  western  Indians  by  reserving  to  them  the 
territory  west  of  the  Alleghany  Mountains.  After  1767  the  opposi- 
tion of  certain  members  of  the  ministry,  notably  Lord  Hillsborough, 
who  were  not  persuaded  of  the  utility  of  such  colonies,  successfully 
circumvented  the  efforts  of  the  company  and  its  friends.  By  1770 
activity  on  the  part  of  the  company  appears  to  have  ceased. 

Clarence  E.  Carter. 

Westmoreland  Court  House,  Virginia. 

At  a meeting  of  the  Committee  of  the  Mississippi  Company  Sept, 
26th  1763. 

Present 

Richard  Henry  Lee,  Francis  Lightfoot  Lee,  Rich.  Parker,  John  Aug. 
Washington,  W"*  Booth,  being  members  of  the  Committee,^  and  also' 
Charles  Digges,  George  Simpson  and  W"^  Beale  Jim^.* 

^ The  bundle  of  papers  relating  to  the  Mississippi  Company  bears  the  fol- 
lowing endorsement : “ Mississippi  Co®.  Papers,  sent  to  the  Right  Honble  William 
Earl  of  Chatham,  On  Saturday  the  20th  of  April,  1774.”  The  papers  are  in  the 
Public  Record  Office,  London.  They  are  declared  by  an  endorsement  to  be  all  in 
the  handwriting  of  William  Lee. 

^ The  boundaries  are  described  in  the  memorial  of  the  company,  dated  Sep- 
tember, 1763.  See  documentary  appendix  to  Great  Britain  and  the  Illinois  Coun- 
try, 1763-1774  (Washington,  1910),  by  C.  E.  Carter. 

® A committee  of  ten  members  was  to  meet  twice  each  year  to  transact  neces- 
sary business.  See  A.  B.  Hulbert,  “ Original  Articles  of  Agreement  ”,  in  Ohio- 
Archaeological  and  Historical  Publications,  XVII.  438. 

* Any  member  of  the  company  was  given  the  right  to  vote  in  committee  meet- 
ings should  ha  happen  to  be  present.  Ibid. 
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A Letter  to  Thos.  Cumming  by  order  of  the  Company  being  pre- 
pared and  approved  is  as  followeth : 

Virginia  Sept.  26^^  1763. 

Sir, 

We  are  now  to  inform  you  that  a number  of  Gentlemen  of  this 
Colony  and  the  Province  of  Maryland,  many  of  them  your  particular 
acquaintances,  have  projected  a Scheme  for  taking  up  a Considerable 
Tract  of  Land  on  a navigable  part  of  the  Mississippi  and  some  of  its 
dependencies.  That  for  this  purpose  they  have  formed  themselves  into 
a Company  by  the  name  of  the  Mississippi  Company  and  have  agreed 
to  such  Articles  and  Rules  for  the  better  executing  their  plan,  as  the 
nature  of  the  thing  suggested  to  them.  Of  which,  together  with  their 
subsequent  proceedings  you  will  herewith  receive  a Copy  where  you 
will  perceive  that  we  are  directed  to  propose  to  you  to  become  one  of 
the  Company  and  to  desire  that  you  will  be  pleased  to  procure  so  many 
subscribers  to  the  Scheme,  as  will  amount  to  nine,  of  such  influence  and 
fortunes  as  may  be  likely  to  promote  its  success.  The  particular  spot 
chosen  by  the  Company  you  will  find  by  the  Memorial  lies  on  the 
River  Mississippi,  a considerable  way  above  and  below  the  confluence 
of  Ohio  therewith ; and  extending  from  the  Mississippi  into  the  Country 
Eastward  and  Southward  so  as  to  comprehend  the  quantity  they  want, 
on  the  first  mentioned  River,  and  its  great  branches,  Wabash,  Ohio  and 
Cherokee  Rivers.  Many  reasons  have  contributed  to  the  choice  of  this 
place ; such  as  the  goodness  of  the  navigation  from  thence  to  the  Gulph 
of  Mexico,  the  fineness  of  the  climate,  it  being  in  about  38  Degrees  of 
North  Latitude,  the  country  level,  and  the  soil  from  unquestionable  In- 
telligence, as  fertile  as  any  on  the  Globe.  These  powerful  inducements 
cannot  fail  to  effect  a speedy  Settlement  of  this  Country  which  must 
render  the  share  of  each  Adventurer  extemely  valuable. 

The  benefit  then  to  be  derived  to  the  Company,  being  so  probable,  it 
remains  only  to  obtain  if  possible,  from  the  Crown  a Grant  to  the 
Company  (by  the  name  of  the  Mississippi  Company)  for  such  Lands 
and  on  such  Terms,  as  they  have  proposed  in  their  Memorial.®  For 
their  Success  in  this  point  they  rely  on  you,  and  as  they  are  conscious 
that  solicitations  of  this  sort  are  attended  with  expense,  to  defray  this 
they  present  you  with  an  hundred  Guineas. 

The  Company  would  choose  to  have  their  Memorial  laid  before  the 
King,  so  soon  as  you  shall  find  it  expedient  to  do  so,  from  having  previ- 
ously conciliated  the  favor  of  the  Ministry  thereto.  And  if  you  find 
that  it  is  to  be  attended  with  success,  you  are  desired  to  give  the  Com- 
mittee the  most  early  intelligence,  and  at  the  same  time  to  inform  them 
what  expense  will  arise  from  the  suing  out  of  Letters  Patent,  that  they 
may  immediately  call  a meeting  of  the  Company  to  raise  the  requisite 
sum. 

But  in  the  meantime  you  are  to  proceed  as  far  as  the  nature  of  the 
thing  will  admit  in  suing  out  such  Letters  Patent.  The  Company  choose 
Letters  Patent  rather  than  a Mandamus  for  the  Colony,  because  so  many 
persons  of  the  first  influence  here,  are  concerned  in  Land  Schemes ; that 
a thousand  nameless,  artful  obstructions  would  be  thrown  into  their 
way  to  prevent  the  success  of  their  enterprize. 

® For  terms  see  the  original  articles  of  agreement  printed  by  A.  B.  Hulbert, 
in  Ohio  Archaeological  and  Historical  Publications,  XVII.  436,  and  the  memorial 
of  the  company,  dated  September  9,  1763,  printed  in  documentary  appendix  of 
Great  Britain  and  the  Illinois  Country,  1763-1774. 
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Also  it  is  desired  that  a warrant  for  survey  shall  be  solicited  from 
the  Crown  and  left  blank  to  be  filled  up  with  the  name  of  such 
Surveyor  as  the  Company  can  agree  with  to  do  their  business  on  the 
cheapest  terms,  because  the  legal  fees  here  are  so  oppressive,  that  the 
expence  of  surveying  the  Company’s  Grant  would  be  insupportably  great. 
But  this  application  need  not  be  made  untill  the  Letters  Patent  be 
obtained. 

It  is  apprehended  that  considerable  difficulties  will  attend  the  attain- 
ment of  the  Grant  we  request,  and  for  these  reasons  which  have  been 
urged  here,  as  prevailing  with  you:  First  that  the  Grants  of  large  Tracts 
of  Land  prevent  the  poorer  sort  of  people  from  settling  by  the  previous 
engrossing  of  the  Soil.  However  plausible  this  may  appear  in  theory, 
the  contrary  has  been  found  true  in  practice. 

It  having  been  discovered  from  experience,  that  Land  taken  up  by 
Companys  may  be  retailed  by  them  to  Individuals,  in  such  a m.'nner  as 
to  profit  the  taker  up,  and  yet  the  purchaser  from  him,  obtain  his 
Land  cheaper  than  he  could  himself  possibly  have  taken  it  up  originally, 
because  where  a large  quantity  of  Land  is  to  be  surveyed,  an  artist  can 
be  obtained  to  do  the  whole  business,  for  a much  less  Sum,  than  the 
survey  of  the  same  quantity  would  cost  a number  of  individuals  having 
distinct  property  in  it,  and  employing  different  Surveyors.  Add  to  this 
the  heavy  charges  that  arise  from  the  taking  out  so  many  different 
patents,  the  expense  of  traveling  and  attending  offices,  and  lastly  the 
utter  ignorance  the  poorer  sort  labor  under  of  the  proper  methods  to  be 
taken  in  the  solicitation  of  patents,  and  their  inability  to  advance  ready 
money  for  such  purposes.  All  which  is  removed  by  the  method  we  pro- 
pose, as  we  carry  people  immediately  to  the  spot,  invite  others  to  come, 
and  give  them  deeds  to  the  Lands  they  want  on  reasonable  terms,  and 
credit  given  them  until  they  by  their  industry  become  enabled  to  pay  for 
their  purchases.  But  in  answer  to  all  this  it  is  urged,  that  what  we 
propose  to  do,  may  be  done  at  the  expense  and  under  the  immediate  pro- 
tection of  the  Government.  It  is  very  true  that  if  the  Country  proposed 
to  be  settled  was  not  of  very  large  extent,  this  method  would  answer, 
but  as  it  happens  otherwise  and  that  the  Country  comprehends  many 
thousand  miles  in  circuit  this  method  would  create  a most  prodiguous 
heavy  Government  Expence.  2^^,  It  is  said  that  by  the  Treaty  of 
Easton,®  made  with  the  Indians  during  the  War,  all  the  Lands  West 
of  the  Alleghanys  are  given  up  to  the  Indians  for  hunting  grounds,  there- 
fore good  faith  requires  that  they  sho^  not  be  molested  in  the  quiet 
possession  of  them.  In  answer  to  this  objection  it  may  be  urged  that  the 
Treaty  was  made  with  the  Northern  Indians  and  therefore  could  only 
mean  to  affect  those  commonly  used  by  them  as  hunting  grounds.  That 
therefore  the  Lands  solicited  by  this  Company  must  be  out  of  the 
question,  as  it  is  far  South,  at  least  600  miles  from  the  Indians  who 
were  then  treated  with  and  where  they  never  go  to  hunt.  And  also  that 
by  the  common  principles  of  reason  and  the  Law  of  Nations  that 
Treaty  is  vacated  by  the  Indians  themselves,  who  for  the  slightest 
causes  have  attacked  his  Majestie’s  fortifications  and  most  barbarously 

“This  treaty  was  negotiated  in  1758  between  the  colony  of  Pennsylvania  and 
the  Indians;  in  it  the  former  promised  to  make  no  settlements  west  of  the  Alle- 
ghanies.  See  Canadian  Archives  Report,  1889,  pp.  72  flf. ; Documentary  History  of 
New  York,  II.  775,  783.  For  the  significance  of  the  treaty  see  Alvord,  Genesis 
of  the  Proclamation  of  1763,  pp.  13-14. 
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murdered  in  cold  blood  the  King’s  Officers  and  Troops,  that  they  have 
also  invaded  most  of  the  Colonies  East  of  Alleghany,  murdering  multi- 
tudes of  his  IMajestie’s  Subjects,  and  destroying  the  Country  before  them 
with  fire  and  Sword.  This  Insult  on  his  Majestie’s  Government  and 
their  first  violation  of  the  Treaty  now  puts  it  in  the  Power  of  the 
Crown  consistently  with  Justice,  to  pursue  the  political  plan  of  getting 
that  Country  settled  as  quickly  as  possible ; we  call  it  political,  because 
the  fertility  of  the  Soil,  the  immense  quantity  of  it,  the  fineness  of  the 
Climate  and  the  Situation  of  Navigation,  renders  it  one  of  the  most 
proper  Countrys  in  the  World  for  the  production  of  Hemp,  of  which 
commodity,  so  necessary  to  Britain,  any  quantity  may  there  be  pro- 
duced. As  well  as  a variety  of  other  crude  materials  for  manufactures, 
which  at  present  we  purchase  from  foreigners  at  a very  great  expence; 
such  as  Silk,  Iron,  Indigo,  etc.  But  above  all  things.  Hemp,  it  appears 
peculiarly  adapted  to,  because  that  plant  so  greatly  and  quickly  im- 
poverishes ground,  that  to  make  it  in  many  quantities,  not  only  a Soil 
uncommonly  fertile  is  requisite,  but  there  must  be  a prodigious  quantity, 
also  the  good  policy  of  this  measure,  will  further  appear  from  consider- 
ing how  effectually  a strong  Colony  settled  at  that  place  proposed  by 
the  Company  will  contribute  to  prevent  any  encroachments  the  French 
Settlers  on  the  west  side  of  the  ^lississippi  may  be  disposed  to  make  on 
the  King’s  Territorys  in  that  part,  and  how  they  will  be  cutt  off  from 
all  communication  with  the  Indian  Nations,  and  thereby  be  prevented 
from  instigating  them  to  War,  and  harassing  the  frontier  Counties  as 
they  have  constantly  done  of  all  the  Colonies.  It  is  to  be  considered 
likewise  that  as  the  French  have  already  a very  powerful  Settlement 
upon  the  River  Illinois  and  many  Settlements  among  the  Lakes  and  as 
by  the  Treaty  of  Peace  they  are  to  remain  there  as  British  Subjects; 
whether  if  our  people  are  not  allowed  to  settle  beyond  the  Alleghanys, 
will  not  the  above  mentioned  French  be  apt  (under  the  security  of  the 
vast  distance  of  8 or  9 hundred  miles  from  our  Settlements)  to  invite 
over  their  Neighbors  and  Countrymen  from  the  west  side  of  the 
Mississippi,  and  thereby  gradually  take  hold  of  that  Country  as  to  make 
another  expensive  War  requisite  to  remove  them.  This  is  no  im- 
probable event,  when  we , attend  to  the  enterprizing  and  encroaching 
genius  of  the  French,  ever  fond  of  invading  their  neighbor’s  rights 
when  they  can  do  it  with  any  tolerable  security.  And  that  they  will  be 
permitted  to  do  this  unmolested  by  the  Indians  is  extremely  probable 
from  the  powerful  influence  they  appear  to  have  over  the  minds  of  these 
people  by  their  behavior  to  these  Settlers  at  the  time  they  were  besieg- 
ing his  Majesty’s  Fort  at  Detroit,  the  nth  of  last  May  when  they  made 
use  of  the  French  as  Mediators  between  them  and  the  Garrison  which 
French  most  dishonestly  gave  up  the  King’s  Officers  they  had  engaged  to 
protect,  to  the  cruel  fury  of  the  Indians,  no  doubt  the  better  to  conciliate 
the  affections  of  the  Savages,  and  by  the  Summons  they  sent  Major 
Gladwin  wherein  they  call  the  French  their  Fathers.  These  facts  make 
it  certain  whatever  encroachments  the  French  may  be  inclined  to  make, 
they  will  meet  with  no  obstruction  from  the  Indians.  These  are  hints. 
Sir,  that  we  have  thought  it  prudent  to  mention  to  you,  that  if  necessary, 
may  be  urged  to  the  Ministry,  but  we  doubt  not  but  your  reflections  will 
furnish  you  with  reasons  of  more  weight  than  any  we  have  here 
suggested. 

We  are  also  to  observe  to  you.  Sir,  that  Col.  Mercer^  is  now  in 


Colonel  George  Mercer. 
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London  soliciting  for  the  Ohio  Company,  and  perhaps  he  may  have  under 
his  protection  the  Interest  of  other  Companies  whose  concerns  may 
possibly  interfere  with  ours,  or  that  he  may  think  so;  and  thereby  be 
induced  to  oppose  our  Scheme;  we  request  you  not  to  converse  with 
Col.  Mercer  on  the  subject  of  our  solicitation,  nor  let  him  know  that 
any  such  plan  is  projected.  This  letter  together  with  our  original 
Articles,  the  Memorial,  and  all  our  papers  will  be  delivered  you  by  M*". 
Chas.  Digges,  a worthy  member  of  the  Company  whose  opinion  in  what 
results  to  the  concerns  of  the  Company  we  recommend  to  your  atten- 
tion; and  if  it  should  not  be  agreeable  to  you  to  be  a member  or  to 
solicit  our  affairs,  we  advise  you,  and  it  is  in  our  Opinion,  that  in  the 
appointment  of  another  agent,  you  consult  M^.  Digges,  and  that  you 
take  his  sentiments  in  the  Choice  of  those  nine  members  to  be  procured 
in  Britain  and  in  that  event  M^.  Digges  will  receive  our  papers  and  put 
them  into  the  hands  of  another  Solicitor.  But  nevertheless  we  hope 
your  friendship  for  many  members  of  the  Company  will  induce  you  to 
favor  their  Scheme,  and  to  assist  M^  Digges  with  your  advice.  We  have 
nothing  more  at  this  time  to  observe  to  you,  but  only  that  you  will  be 
pleased  from  time  to  time  to  give  us  all  necessary  information  and  that 
you  direct  your  letters  for  us  to  M^.  Lee  in  Westmoreland  County, 
Virginia;  We  are  with  great  esteem.  Sir,  your  most  obedient  and  very 
humble  Servants. 

By  order  of  the  Committee,  W^  Lee,  Secretary. 

Resolved,  that  the  Treasurer  take  a fair  Copy  of  the  original  Agree- 
ment, the  Memorial,  and  the  Letter  together  with  the  Resolves  of  the 
said  Company  made  at  Belleview®  Sept.  9,  1763,  and  deliver  the  same 
to  M^.  Chas.  Digges  to  be  by  him  presented  to  M^.  Cumming. 

Resolved  that  the  Treasurer  pay  into  the  hands  of  M^  Chas.  Digges 
One  hundred  Guineas  to  be  by  him  delivered  to  M^.  Cumming  agreeable 
to  the  resolves  of  the  Company. 

Westmoreland  County,  Virginia,  March  ist,  1767. 

Thos.  Cumming,  Esq. 

Sir, 

It  was  with  concern  we  understand  from  your  Letter  to  M^.  W'"  Lee, 
dated  the  16^^  of  January,  1765,  that  little  hope  was  to  be  entertained 
of  success  in  a point  so  much  wished  by  the  Mississippi  Company.  But 
we  should  not  so  long  have  neglected  to  answer  that  very  polite  and 
obliging  Letter  if  you  had  not  in  some  measure  rendered  an  answer 
unnecessary,  by  declaring  your  intention  of  resuming  the  Peji  when 
such  an  alteration  in  American  affairs  should  take  place  as  might  prove 
favorable  to  the  Claim. 

That  the  present  is  a proper  Crisis  to  renew  our  solicitations,  we  hope 
as  well  from  the  wisdom  of  the  Ministry,  as  from  what  you  have  been 
pleased  lately,  to  write  Col.  Thornton  on  this  Subject.  In  conformity, 
therefore,  with  the  direction  of  the  Company  at  their  last  general  meet- 
ing we  are  to  request,  that  if  in  your  opinion,  a probability  of  success 
now  opens  immediate  measures  be  taken  to  press  for  a determination  by 
the  Privy  Council  on  the  Company’s  Memorial ; and  as  a previous  pru- 
dent step  we  recommend  the  obtaining  as  quickly  as  possible,  one  half 
the  number  of  British  members  of  the  Company,  which  you  were  desired 

* The  residence  of  Colonel  Thomas  Ludwell  Lee,  in  Stafford  County,  Virginia. 
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to  procure  by  our  former  letter  among  which  number,  it  will  give  us 
much  pleasure  that  you  sho*^.  be  one;  but  the  other  half  it  is  deemed 
proper  shall  remain  unfilled,  till  the  next  general  meeting,  when  you  will 
receive  further  advice  on  this  head. 

When  the  consideration  of  this  affair  is  recommended  we  should  be 
willing  (as  it  appears  to  you  proper),  to  yield  that  part  of  the  Memorial 
relative  to  fortifications  at  Government  expence,  but  with  respect  to  the 
Quantity  of  Land  for  each  Member,  if  it  be  rightly  understood,  an 
abridgement  of  that  will  by  no  means  answer,  since  it  remains  a cer- 
tainty that  one  third  at  least  of  the  quantity  will  be  necessarily  sacri- 
ficed to  the  purpose  of  gaining  a sufficient  number  of  Settlers  to  secure 
the  rest,  which  added  to  the  Expence  incurred  by  conveying  people 
there,  the  greater  number  probably  from  the  Continent  of  Europe,  the 
charge  of  surveying,  etc.,  will  leave  the  remainder  not  more  than  a 
good  encouragement  to  the  adventure.  With  regard  to  the  Crown,  it 
would  seem  a much  more  probable  method  of  securing  and  speedily  in- 
creasing the  quit  Rent  revenue,  by  placing  the  Land  in  the  hands  of 
persons  of  property,  than  by  suffering  things  to  remain  as  they  are  now, 
when  people  in  numbers  that  have  no  property  and  of  bad  reputation 
generally  are  bursting  daily  thro’  the  bounds  of  the  settled  Colonies,  and 
fixing  on  the  Waters  of  the  Ohio,  both  lawless  and  useless  to  their 
Country,  a consciousness  of  having  violated  Government  Orders  making 
them  choose  to  have  as  little  communication  with  the  interior  parts  as 
possible. 

We  observe  your  opinion  of  the  settled  Colonies  being  too  thinly 
inhabited.  For  some  purposes,  no  doubt  it  is  so;  but  whilst  Great 
Britain  desires  our  application  to  Agriculture  rather  than  to  Arts 
her  interest  in  this  point  will  more  effectually  be  obtained,  by  a dis- 
persion than  by  a collection  of  our  people;  experience  evincing,  that 
when  good  land  can  be  obtained  on  easy  terms,  the  desire  of  manufactur- 
ing is  almost  entirely  lost  in  the  eagerness  for  tillage.  The  difficulty  of 
procuring  Land,  and  the  complement  of  great  numbers  in  small  Tracts 
of  Territory,  call  necessarily  for  the  exercise  of  _ invention,  from 
whence  spring  originally  improvements  in  Arts  and  Manufactures. 

As  the  spot  chosen  by  the  Company  is  open  to  navigation  and  the 
Country  around  extremely  fertile,  the  settlers  there  will  beyond  doubt 
^considerably  benefit  both  themselves  and  the  Mother  Country  from  the 
Products  of  the  Soil ; so  the  means  of  conveying  British  fabricks  by 
water  must  render  them  greatly  cheaper  than  they  can  possibly  be 
made  there  for  ages  at  least. 

The  Company  has  been  informed  by  M^  Digges  of  your  declining 
to  accept  the  money  formely  tendered  you;  they  regard  this  as  a very 
uncommon,  and  a very  noble  instance  of  warm  and  disinterested  friend- 
ship, the  only  return  to  which  thay  can  at  present  make,  is  a real  and 
genuine  esteem. 

We  conclude  that  the  Solicitor  lodged  the  Memorial  with  the  Privy 
Council  and  except  the  Ten  Pounds  paid  him  for  that  purpose,  the 
Balance  of  the  Money  rests  in  the  hands  of  Thos.  Philpot,  Esq.,  Mer- 
chant in  London,  who  will  be  directed  to  pay  it  out  to  your  Order  as  you 
shall  find  it  necessary  in  the  course  of  the  solicitation. 

In  filling  up  the  number  of  the  British  members  as  above  mentioned 
we  recommend  your  application  to  Flemming  Pinkston,  Esq.,  in  St. 
Albans  Street  to  be  one  of  the  Company. 
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We  think  of  nothing  more  at  this  time  necessary  to  be  mentioned 
to  you  but  our  request  that  you  give  us  (by  means  of  Lee) 

the  most  early  notice  of  what  is  done  in  our  business;  and  we  beg  leave 
to  refer  you  to  a due  consideration  of  the  Original  Agreement  and 
Memorial,  and  of  our  Letter  accompanying  them  dated  the  26^^  of 
Sept.  1763. 

We  remain  with  great  regard,  Sir,  your  most  obedient  and  very 
humble  Servants. 

Signed  after  being  agreed  to  by  the  Committee  and  by  their  Order, 

William  Lee,  Secretary. 

At  a General  Meeting  of  the  Mississippi  Company  at  Staflford  Court 
House  in  Virginia  the  27^^  day  of  May  1767. 

It  appearing  to  the  Company  that  the  Committee  in  compliance  with 
the  directions  of  the  said  Company  given  to  them  at  a meeting  held  the 
22d  day  of  Nov.,  1765,  have  written  to  M^.  Cumming  and  pres’d  him  to 
solicit  with  vigor,  the  granting  the  Lands  mentioned  in  the  Memorial 
formely  sent  to  him,  and  the  Letter  being  read  to  the  Board  which 
amongst  other  things  directs  that  M^.  Cumming  proceed  to  fill  up  the 
Subscriptions  with  only  one  half  of  the  British  members  and  the  other 
half  to  remain  ’till  the  next  general  meeting,  which  letter  being  ap- 
proved of  by  the  s*^ : Company  they  have  come  to  the  following  resolu- 
tions : 

That  as  some  Gentlemen  of  power,  fortune  and  interest  wo^.  will- 
ingly become  members  of  our  Company  but  may  object  to  being  limited 
to  one  Share. 

Resolved  that  the  Committee  write  M^.  Cumming  to  have  regard  to 
Major  Thos.  Addison’s  recommendations  to  him  of  such  persons  to  whom 
a tender  of  two  shares  shall  be  made,  and  that  the  Treasurer  write 
Major  Addison  requesting  him  to  inform  M^.  Cumming  by  Letter  who 
the  particular  persons  are  to  whom  he  may  propose  the  acceptance  of  two 
Shares. 

It  appearing  from  experience,  that  a meeting  of  a Majority  of  the 
Members  residing  in  Virginia  and  Maryland  cannot  be  easily  obtained 
according  to  the  original  Articles  and  an  obstruction  to  business  happen- 
ing in  consequence  thereof.  Resolved  that  for  the  future  every  genera! 
meeting  of  the  Company  shall  be  advertised  in  the  Virginia  and  Mary- 
land Gazette,  and  if  at  such  a meeting  a majority  of  the  said  members 
shall  be  assembled,  four  of  which  to  be  of  the  Committee,  they  shall 
have  power  to  proceed  on  business  and  their  determinations  to  be  binding 
on  the  Company,  anything  to  the  contrary  or  seeming  to  the  contrary 
thereof  in  the  original  articles  notwithstanding. 

Resolved  that  the  Treasurer  transmit  a Copy  of  the  last  Resolve  to 
every  absent  member  in  Virginia  and  Maryland  that  they  may  have 
notice  thereof. 

Resolved  that  as  M'".  W"^  Digges  hath  refused  to  pay  his  proportion 
of  the  Aloney  as  is  directed  by  the  Original  Articles  it  is  determined  that 
Mq  Richard  Graham  on  complying  with  the  reciuisite  payment,  be 
admitted  a member  of  the  Company  in  place  of  the  said  Digges,  and 
that  the  Treasurer  inform  Mq  Cumming  of  this  alteration  in  the  list 
of  subscribers. 

Ordered  that  the  Treasurer  forthwith  demand  of  the  Subscribers  who 
have  not  paid  their  quotas  agreeable  to  the  Original  Articles,  the  Sums, 
of  money  respectively  due  from  them. 
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Ordered  that  the  Treasurer  pay  the  Expences  accru’d  at  this  meeting 
out  of  the  Money  in  his  hands. 

Agreed  to  by 

Richard  Henry  Lee,  William  Brent,  Francis  Lightfoot  Lee,  William 
Fitzhugh,  junr.,  Henry  Fitzhugh,  Francis  Thornton,  Thomas  Ludwell 
Lee,  Robert  Brent,  Richard  Parker,  Thomas  Bullet,  John  Augustine 
Washington,  W“  Beale,  Junr.,  George  Washington,  W"^  Booth,  W“ 
Fitzhugh,  John  Riddell,  Executor  of  the  deceased  James  Douglas, 
Presly  Thornton,  W"’  Flood,  W"’  Brokenbrough,  Bened.  Calvert,  Henry 
Rozer,  Anthony  Stewart,  the  Rev.  Henry  Addison,  Daniel  Carroll. 


At  a General  Meeting  of  the  Mississippi  Company  at  Stafford  Court 
House  in  Virginia,  December  1767. 


Richard  Parker,  Esq.,  chosen  President  of  this  meeting. 

It  is  resolved  that  Messrs.  Robt.  Brent,  Richard  Graham,  Philip 
Thomas  Lee,  William  M'^Cachin,  and  George  Plater  be  excluded  from 
the  Company  for  not  having  paid  their  quota  agreeable  to  the  original 
Articles. 

It  is  resolved  that  ]\P.  Edw.  Key,  dec’d,  was  not  a member  of  this 
Company,  having  never  signed  the  Original  Articles. 

It  is  resolved  that  Major  Thomas  Addison  is  not  a member  of  this 
Company,  but  that  application  shall  be  made  to  him  to  become  a member. 

It  is  resolved  that  M^.  John  Hite  is  not  a member  of  this  Company, 
having  never  signed  the  Articles  or  paid  any  money. 

It  is  resolved  that  M^.  Samuel  Washington  be  admitted  as  a member 
of  this  Company  on  complying  with  the  Articles  thereof. 

It  is  resolved  that  Messrs.  John  Baylor,  Bernard  Moore  and  Thos 
Walker  be  admitted  as  members  of  the  Company  on  their  complying  with 
the  Articles  thereof. 

It  is  resolved  that  M^.  Chas.  Digges  have  full  power  and  authority  to 
sell  or  dispose  of  his  share  in  this  Company  to  M^.  Thos.  Montgomery 
or  any  other  person  that  the  Company  shall  hereafter  approve  of. 

It  is  resolved  that  application  shall  be  made  to  M^.  Warner  Lewis  and 
Doctor  Arthur  Lee  to  become  members  of  this  Company. 

It  is  the  opinion  of  the  Company  and  it  is  so  ordered,  that  the 
Treasurer  of  the  Company  call  a general  meeting  of  the  Company  ac- 
cording to  the  rules  of  the  Company  for  that  purpose,  on  the  21®^  day  of 
March  next  ensuing,  and  if  at  that  time  a number  of  members  sufficient 
to  form  a general  meeting  shall  not  be  assembled,  that  in  that  case  the 
Committee  already  appointed  by  the  Company  or  the  Treasurer  of  the 
Company  being  so  directed  by  the  Committee,  shall  have  full  power  and 
authority  to  demand  and  receive  of  each  member  of  the  Company  the 
Sum  of  £13,  II,  o.  Sterling,  amounting  in  the  whole  to  the  Sum  of  £542 
Sterling,  which  Sum  the  said  Committee  are  empowered  to  dispose  of  in 


Test,  William  Lee,  Secretary. 


Present 


Richard  Parker 
Richard  Henry  Lee 
William  Fitzhugh 
Francis  Lightfoot  Lee 
Thomas  Ludwell  Lee 
George  Washington 


Francis  Thornton 
William  Brent 
John  Augustine  Washington 
William  Fitzhugh,  Junr. 
William  Beale,  Junr. 

William  Lee 
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employing  an  agent  to  proceed  immediately  to  Britain,  there  to  solicit 
the  Company’s  Grant,  as  fully,  speedily,  and  effectually  as  the  nature 
of  the  Business  will  admit. 

It  is  resolved  that  Lee,  Esq.,  the  Treasurer,  has  presented  his 
Account  to  the  Company  which  is  admitted. 

It  is  resolved  that  W™  Lee  Esq.,  be  continued  Treasurer  to  this 
Company. 

It  is  resolved  that  the  Treasurer  pay  the  Expence  of  this  meeting. 

' Test,  William  Lee,  Secretary. 

London,  May  30,  1769.® 

Sir, 

Above  is  a Copy  of  the  Articles  etc.  of  the  Mississippi  Co.  which  cost 
11/  and  4/6  for  the  postage  of  your  sundrie  letters  added  to  £13-11, 
your  quota  to  the  Mississippi  Co.  makes  £14-6-6,  for  which  Sum  I have 
this  day  drawn  on  you  at  two  days  sight  payable  to  Dr.  Arthur  Lee  which 
I hope  will  meet  with  due  honor.  The  temper  of  the  present  Ministry 
being  much  against  America,  it  is  tho’t  advisable  to  let  the  petition  lay 
undetermined  on,  before  the  Board  of  Trade  where  it  now  is,  in  hopes 
a change  of  men  (as  is  commonly  the  case),  will  bring  also  a change  of 
measures.  With  regard  to  your  Br.  Robert’s  affairs  in  Virginia  I am 
too  little  acquainted  therewith  to  give  you  any  authentic  account  thereof, 
but  you  may  be  much  better  informed  by  writing  to  M^.  John  Ballantine 
Junr.  mercht.  on  Nomony,  Potomac,  Virginia,  or  to  M*".  David  Boyd, 
Atty.  at  Law,  Northumberland  County,  Virginia,  either  of  these  Gent, 
can  give  you  a full  acet.  of  his  affairs.  Capt.  Gordon  administered 
upon  his  estate  and  I believe  has  sold  all  the  moveable  estate,  the  lands 
were  your  Property  and  I don’t  see  what  occasion  you  had  to  sell  them, 
but  I suppose  they  were  sold  for  your  benefit.  I wish  it  was  in  my  power 
to  give  you  more  full  information. 

I am  Yr  most  Hble  Servt. 

William  Lee. 

2.  A Projected  Settlement  of  English-speaking  Catholics  from  Mary- 
land in  Spanish  Louisiana,  Ip68. 

The  three  documents  printed  below^  form  part  of  a correspond- 
ence relating  to  a proposed  settlement  in  Spanish  Louisiana  by  Mary- 
land Catholics.  Research  in  the  Archivo  de  Tndias  has  failed  to 

® It  does  not  appear  to  whom  this  letter  was  written.  Its  significance  lies  in 
its  reference  to  the  postponement  due  to  the  feeling  of  the  ministry.  For  Lord 
Hillsborough’s  attitude,  see  the  report  of  the  Board  of  Trade  in  N.  Y.  Col.  Docs., 
VII.  19. 

^ All  copied  from  originals  in  the  Archivo  General  de  Indias,  Seville,  Audi- 
encia  de  Santo  Domingo : Luisiana  y Florida,  Correspondencia  Oficial  con 

los  Gobernadores,  aiios  1751  a 1768,  estante  86,  cajon  6,  legajo  6.  The  copies 
form  part  of  a collection  made  for  Mr.  Louis  Houck,  of  Cape  Girardeau,  Missouri, 
who  has  allowed  use  to  be  made  of  them  here.  The  two  English  letters  were 
evidently  copied  for  Ulloa  by  a copyist  unacquainted  with  English,  and  hence 
were  poorly  done.  Mr.  Houck’s  transcripts  were  carefully  re-collated  in  Seville, 
thus  proving  that  the  original  copies  were  faulty.  Some  of  the  most  obvious 
errors  have  been  corrected  without  comment,  while  in  other  cases  the  editorial 
bracket  has  been  employed. 
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locate  the  other  letters  touching  this  matter  (Jerningham’s  of  May 
2,  1767,  and  the  reply  of  July  31)  that  are  mentioned  in  the  docu- 
ments here  presented,  or  to  discover  any  other  additional  material 
regarding  it. 

The  attempt  to  found  a Catholic  colony  from  Maryland  in  the 
midst  of  the  French  and  Catholic  colonists  was  never  carried  out. 
It  was  no  new  idea.  Already  in  1752,  Charles  Carroll  had  gone  to 
France  on  a fruitless  mission,  to  petition  for  a grant  of  land  on  the 
Arkansas  River,  in  order  that  the  oppressed  Catholics  of  Maryland 
might  settle  there  and  have  freer  scope  for  the  practice  of  their 
religion.  After  1755,  some  of  the  Acadians  who  had  been  deported 
from  their  own  country  to  Maryland  found  their  way  to  Louisiana, 
where  they  were  given  lands,  and  where  they  received  a hearty  wel- 
come from  the  French  population.  According  to  the  letters  pre- 
sented here,  bands  of  Acadians  must  have  gone  to  Louisiana  in  1766 
or  1767.  Their  reception  by  the  Catholic  government  may  have 
inspired  Jerningham’s  attempt.  At  any  rate  tentative  efforts  were 
made  for  the  founding  of  a settlement  by  Catholics  from  Maryland, 
as  outlined  partially  in  Jerningham’s  two  letters  and  the  letter  of 
Governor  Antonio  de  Ulloa,  the  two  former  being  enclosed  by  the 
latter  to  his  home  government. 

But  the  time  had  gone  by  for  such  a colony.  Had  Carroll’s 
negotiations  in  1752  met  with  favor  in  France,  doubtless  many  of  the 
Catholics  of  Maryland  would  have  sought  an  asylum  under  a 
Catholic  government.  Double  taxes,  and  the  various  other  oppres- 
sions, both  economic  and  religious,  and  the  intolerant  spirit  of  the 
Protestant  government,  might  easily  have  driven  off  some  of  the 
best  families  of  the  colony,  and  much  wealth.  After  the  treaty  of 
1763,  however,  conditions  had  almost  insensibly  been  improving. 
There  was  a more  tolerant  spirit.  Catholic  worship  was  more  freely 
permitted.  There  was  less  talk  of  persecution.  Consequently,  there 
was  not  the  same  reason  for  migration  as  before.  The  very  tone 
of  Jerningham’s  letters  is  indicative  of  the  fact  that  the  Catholics 
would  migrate  only  if  their  conditions  were  met  by  the  Spanish 
authorities.  This  in  itself  points  to  a larger  tolerance  of  their 
worship  in  Maryland.  The  same  independence  would  not  have  been 
expressed  fifteen  years  earlier.  The  agitation  was  no  longer  prin- 
cipally on  religious  but  on  economic  grounds. 

The  presence  in  Louisiana  of  a body  of  colonists,  although 
Catholic,  from  the  near-by  English  colonies,  who  expressed  them- 
selves so  distinctly  and  independently,  would  later  not  have  tended 
to  ensure  the  Spanish  authorities,  who  were  so  soon  to  be  seized  by 
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a veritable  hysteria  against  all  Americans.  It  is  more  than  likely' 
that  most  of  those  who  might  have  migrated  and  their  descendants 
would  have  favored,  if  they  had  not  joined  in,  the  movement  that 
was  inaugurated  from  above  for  the  opening  of  the  Mississippi;  and' 
with  effect,  for  the  families  who  proposed  to  migrate  were  for  the 
most  part  industrious  tradesmen  and  owners  of  property.  The  end 
of  Louisiana  must  have  been  the  same.  There  might  have  been  a 
greater  English-speaking  Catholic  body  in  certain  districts.  Other- 
wise, the  course  of  history  would  have  remained  unchanged.  The* 
economic  aspects  would  continually  have  assumed  greater  proportion- 
at  the  expense  of  the  purely  religious,  among  a people  independent 
by  nature  and  training ; and  this  would  in  time  have  dominated  anff 
controlled  the  political. 

The  attempt  is  more  interesting,  however,  from  its  mere  historic 
aspect  than  from  the  speculative  side.  It  is  illustrative  of  one  phase 
of  life  in  the  colonies,  Spanish  as  well  as  English.  It  shows  also- 
the  tendency  toward  a break-down  of  the  artificial  barriers  between 
the  Latin  and  Anglo-Saxon  centres  in  America.  That  the  attempt 
failed  was  perhaps  a gain  to  the  American  revolution  against  Eng- 
land that  broke  out  eight  years  later. 

Eor  notices  of  the  Catholics  of  Maryland  during  the  period  from 
about  1750  to  1771,  see  the  Maryland  Gazette]  the  correspondence 
of  Governor  Sharpe  (1753-1771)  in  volumes  VI.,  IX.,  and  XL  of 
Archives  of  Maryland,  published  by  the  Maryland  Historical’ 
Society;  and  J.  G.  Shea,  The  Catholic  Church  in  the  United  States 
(New  York,  1886-1892),  volumes  I.  and  II.  In  the  archives  of 
Georgetown  University  (no.  43,  envelope  10)  is  a manuscript  volume 
on  the  state  of  the  Gatholics  in  Maryland,  in  which  is  a petition 
(April  10, 1756)  of  the  Maryland  Gatholics  to  the  provincial  Assem- 
bly, praying  that  no  double  or  increased  tax  be  laid  on  Catholics.  See 
also  the  document  on  page  819  of  volume  XV.  of  this  journal,  where 
mention  is  made  in  1784  of  the  prospect  that,  independence  and 
tolerance  being  now  assured.  Catholics  might  extensively  migrate 
from  Maryland  and  the  neighboring  regions  to  those  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  Mississippi. 

Definite  notices  regarding  Henry  Jerningham  are  scant.  An  old' 
family  tree  in  the  possession  of  Mrs.  H.  Q.  Slye,  of  Washington,  D. 
C.,  shows  that  Henry  Jernegan  (an  old  form  of  the  name),  M.  D., 
“embarked  for  Maryland,  in  America  July  22”.  Inquiries  ad- 
dressed by  the  managing  editor  of  this  journal  to  Lord  Stafford  of 
Costessey  Hall,  the  present  head  of  the  Jerningham  family,  and  to> 
Stafford  Henry  Jerningham,  esq.,  of  the  same  residence,  and! 
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pursued  through  the  aid  of  Dr.  ]\Iarcus  \V.  Jernegan  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago,  elicited  some  information.  ^Ir.  Jerningham 
writes : “ I have  . . . carefully  waded  through  six  boxes  of  docu- 
ments in  our  ^luniment  Room  here  and  I regret  to  say  that  I cannot 
come  across  anything  which  would  throw  a light  on  the  matter.  I 
see  that  this  Henry  Jerningham  was  the  grandson  of  Sir  Francis 
Jerningham,  third  baronet  of  Costessey.  He  died  in  the  Province 
of  Maryland  on  November  20,  1772,  leaving  two  sons  and  five 
daughters.”  A pen-and-ink  sketch  of  his  family,  sent  over  from 
T^Iaryland  by  him,  is  preserved  at  Costessey.  Several  advertisements 
inserted  in  the  ^Maryland  Gazette  make  it  evident  that  Jerningham 
had  a private  hospital  in  connection  with  his  medical  practice.  The 
issues  of  February  10,  ^larch  20,  and  September  26,  1771,  con- 
tain notices  in  regard  to  vaccination  against  smallpox,  his  prices  for 
that  service,  and  the  number  treated  at  his  house.  His  original  will 
is  owned  by  iMrs.  Jessie  Thomson,  of  St.  Louis,  and  copies  of  it  are 
in  the  possession  of  i\Irs.  H.  0.  Slye.  It  bears  date  November  19, 
1772,  and  was  witnessed  by  Eleanor  Lancaster,  George  Slye,  and 
Ignatus  Craycroft.  In  this  document  the  names  of  his  five  daugh- 
ters are  given  as  Frances  Henrietta,  !Mary,  Helloisa,  Edwardinna, 
and  Olivia;  and  those  of  his  sons,  Charles  and  Henry  Tobias.  A 
notice  in  the  ^Maryland  Gazette,  September  9,  1773,  signed  by  his 
wife  Catherine  and  his  daughter  Frances,  offers  for  sale  the  medical 
possessions  left  by  Jerningham,  various  articles  of  furniture,  etc. 
Jerningham  appears  to  have  been  a man  of  considerable  wealth  and 
influence  in  his  district. 

The  family  connections  alluded  to  in  the  postscript  to  the  first 
letter  can  be  readily  made  out,  and  the  claims  made  confirmed.  One 
learns  from  Playfair,  British  Family  Antiquity  (London,  1811),  VI. 
184,  185,  that  Sir  Francis  Jerningham  (1650-1730),  third  baronet, 
married  Ann  Blount,  aunt  of  ]\Iary  Blount,  duchess  of  Norfolk; 
that  his  second  son  was  Sir  George  Jerningham,  fifth  baronet,  whose 
elder  son,  afterward  Sir  William,  was  married  in  June,  1767,  to  the 
daughter  of  Wscount  Dillon,  while  his  younger  son,  Charles,  became 
a general  officer  in  the  service  of  the  King  of  France;  that  Henry 
Jerningham,  fourth  son  of  Sir  Francis,  had  five  sons  and  three 
daughters ; that  the  second  of  these  sons,  Henry,  married  and 
settled  in  America,  had  two  sons  and  five  daughters,  and  died  in 
Maryland  November  20,  1772;  that  the  third  son,  Charles,  became 
a general  officer  in  the  service  of  the  Emperor  and  died  at  Vienna 
in  1802  at  the  age  of  80;  that  the  fifth  son,  Hugh,  was  a religious  at 
Douay  till  1793  when  he  died  at  Dover  while  returning  to  England 
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after  the  expulsion  of  the  Franciscans  from  Donay ; that  the  three 
daughters,  Mary,  Elizabeth,  and  Edwardina,  were  religious  in  the 
English  Augustinian  monastery  at  Bruges  until  1794.  The  Jerning- 
ham  and  Dillon  families,  between  whom  marriage  was  not  uncom- 
mon, were  among  the  most  famous  of  Catholic  families  in  England 
and  Ireland.  Much  of  the  correspondence  of  Erances  Dillon  (d. 
1825),  wife  of  Sir  William  Jerningham,  was  published  in  the 
JerningJiam  Letters  (London,  1896),  edited  by  Egerton  Castle.  An 
old  pamphlet  is  conserved  among  the  Jerningham  papers  entitled 
Particulars  illustrative  of  the  Genealogy  of  Jerningham,  or  Jcrnegan, 
compiled  from  the  Antient  Family  and  other  Records. 

James  Alexander  Robertson. 

I.  Dr.  Henry  Jerningham  to  Don  Antonio  de  Ulloa.^ 

Maryland  North  America  Mouth  of  Wicomico  river 

ST  Marys  County  Novem  28  1767.^ 

Excellent  Sir. 

I have  inclosed  to  your  Excellency  a faithfull  Copy  of  a letter  dated 
New  Orleans  July  31,  1767.  it  having  no  nominal  or  manual  signatur[e] 
Credit  could  not  be  given  to  it  here ; besides  it  hints  only  at  the  cpiestions 
pointed  at.  permit  me  to  request  an  answer  more  explicit,  grant  me 
also  the  favor  of  your  pardon,  if  I undertake  to  acquaint  you,  that  a 
British  subject  is  free,  that  he  may  emigrate  Where  he  pleases,  in  time 
of  peace,  nothing  Can  Stop  him  but  his  Creditors,  Should  he  have  any. 
your  Court  and  governors  of  his  Catholic  Majesty,  need  be  under  no 
aprehensions,  of  Kindling  any  Jealosy  in  the  Breast  of  the  British 
Ministry  on  that  account,  because  a Clearance  from  the  officer  of  the 
port  where  the  adventurers  Would  ship  themselves  as  migrators  is  not 
only  a passport  and  permission,  but  a positive  assent  of  his  Britannic 
Majesty  ratified  by  his  officer  affixing  his  seal  to  it.  the  Letter  of  the 
31  July  says,  lands  are  granted  in  property  Without  fee,  or  futur[e] 
taxation,  it  does  not  inform  What  is  the  lot  of  individuals,  or  What 
people  of  property,  may  purchase  or  What  price.  Was  this  certyfied 
With  the  other  proposed  of  the  2d  May  many  Who  are  the  descendants 
of  pure  noble  and  ancient  Blood  Would  Settle  among  you.  Objection: 
unless  we  have  his  most  Catholic  Majestys  royal  assurance  of  Irish  or 
English  priests  the  Migrants  could  not  comply  With  the  dutys  incumbent 
of  a Roman  Catholic,  nor  have  any  spiritual  consolation  at  the  hour  of 
death,  this  the  letter  Says  his  Catholic  Majesty  shall  be  incessantly 
consulted  on ; all  that  would  enter  to  plant  there  familys  among  you 
could  not  have  objection  to  taking  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  his  Catholic 
Majesty,  as  their  intention  it  Would  be  to  become  his  subjects;  in  con- 
sequence, must  conform  to  all  the  Laws  and  customs  as  every  good 
Citizen  Should  doe  Where  he  resides.  None  of  the  roman  Catholics  of 

^Antonio  de  Ulloa,  the  first  Spanish  governor  of  T.ouisiana,  arrived  in  Louis- 
iana, March  5,  1766,  and  was  expelled  from  the  colony  by  the  French  citizens, 
November  i,  1768.  See  an  account  of  his  term  of  government  in  Gayarre, 
History  of  Louisiana,  II. 

^ The  original  from  which  this  transcript  is  made  reads  incorrectly,  “1768”. 
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this  province  have  never  betrothed  there  allegiance.  Nor  it  never  has 
been  demanded  of  them  by  his  Britannic  Majesty,  the  fertility  of  your 
Soil  and  healt[h]iness  of  the  Climate  are  well  Known  from  history,  and 
converse  With  those  Who  have  travelled  and  resided  there.  We  have 
seen  many  letters  from  the  Acadians  to  their  Countrymen,  pressing  them 
to  speed  themselves  to  partake  of  their  good  fortune  in  that  fruitfull 
region,  as  they  could  not  have  been  a Sufficient  time  in  the  Country,  to 
render  an  account  of  it,  and  in  general,  but  illiterate  people  not  great 
confidence  could  be  reposed  in  their  relations;  in  many  essential  par- 
ticulars they  are  very  much  Wanting,  first  how  they  are  served  or  the 
natives  in  the  Country,  With  priest  or  Missionars  New  Orleans,  we 
Know,  does  not  Want  them,  are  the  seculars  or  What  religious  orders 
are  among  you.  we  Know,  since  his  Catholic  Majestys  late  orders  no 
Jesuits  reside  in  his  Extensive  dominions,  your  Excellency,  May  be 
assured,  there  are  hundreds  of  roman  Catholic  familys  here,  to  whom 
the  advantages  granted  to  the  Acadiens  Who  are  gone  among  you  Would 
be  a great  blessing  to  them ; but  men  of  property  and  fortunes  must 
Know  before  they  dispose  of  their  estates  here  on  What  terms  they 
can  acquire  an  equivalent  among  you  w^’^  is  not  to  be  attained  to  by  any 
other  method,  we  can  devise,  than  by  your  Excellencys  information,  so 
as  to  leave  no  further  doubts  among  Us.  you  can  not  Expect,  on  such  a 
treaty,  any  person  to  appear  authorised  With  a public  Caracther  because 
it  relates  solely  to  the  roman  Catholics,  Who  Can  not  represent  or  serve, 
in  any  office  under  the  British  government,  secondly  tho  the  constitu- 
tion does  not  impede  his  Subjects  from  migrating  to  any  part  of  the 
globe  Sound  policy  dictates  to  her  as  to  all  other  nations,  to  encourage 
an  encrease  rather  than  decrease  of  their  inhabitants. 

I am  your  Excellencys  most  humble  and  obedient  Servant, 

Henry  Jerningham,  m Doctor  and  Eqiies  Anglicaniis. 

P.  S. 

Your  Subscribers  father  Was  first  Cousin  of  the  present  dutchess  of 
Norfolk  the  ist  dutchess  in  Britain. 

I am  related  to  many  of  the  prime  nobility,  roman  Catholic  in 
England — 

My  Eldest  Brother  died  a Jesuit  at  Rome. 

My  younger  Brother  Charles  is  now  Lieutenant  Colonel  in  Regi- 
men [t]  de  Stampech  Cuirassiers  pour  le  servise  de  son  imp.  Re 
d’hongrie. 

Hugo  still  younger  a recollect  at  douay  in  french  danders. 

three  Sisters  ann  Elizabeth  and  Edwardina  now  living  all  religious  at 
the  augustins’  nuns  at  bruges,  in  the  Austrians  netherlands. 

My  uncle  Sir  george  Jerningham  Knight  and  Baronet  now  Living, 
was  in  a public  Caracther  at  the  Court  of  Charles  12.  King  of  Suede, 
his  son  lately  marryed  my  lord  dillons  daughter  and  his  youngest  son  is 
a lieutenant  Colonel  in  the  service  of  his  C[h]ristian  Majesty. 

I have  a wife  and  seven  Children. 

H.  Jerningham  to  Ulloa. 

May  it  please  your  Excellency. 

Sir: 

If  I presume  to  trouble  you  since  my  answer,  to  your  31  of  July 
dated  New  Orleans  1767,  it  is  to  acquaint  your  Excellency  that  the 

^ That  is,  by  members  of  any  religious  order. 
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bearer  James  Walker,  is  sent  by  his  neighbours,  to  your  Excellency  to 
receive  your  information  relating  to  the  subject  I have  been  Writing  to 
you  about  in  my  letter  of  the  2d  may  67,  and  nov.  the  same  year,  also  in 
his  own  name,  and  that  of  his  neighbours,  begs  your  Excellencys  permis- 
sion to  travel  in  the  Country,  and  assistance  of  passports  necessary  there- 
fore, that  he  may  be  able  thereby  to  get  information,  and  intelligence  of 
the  soil  and  Civil  government  in  order  at  his  return  to  satisfy  his  friends 
and  neighbours.  Who  are  desirous  to  settle  among  you.  this  same  James 
Walker  is  a plebeyan  and  mechanic,  his  father  and  mother  were  Roman 
Catholics,  and  dyed  in  that  faith,  he  was  Christened  in  the  same  com- 
munion and  has  behaved  as  a good  C[h]ristian,  and  moral  man,  Witn 
the  Esteem  of  his  neighbours,  and  those  Who  are  acquainted  With  him ; 
he  possess [es]  lands  in  freehold  here,  nor  has  he  any  other  Views  or 
intentions  in  his  Expedition,  but  to  enable  himself  at  his  return  to  render 
agreeable  accounts  to  his  friends,  relations,  and  neighbours,  that  may 
encourage  them  to  undertake  the  same  voyage  With  their  familys.  he 
proposes  With  your  Excellencys  permission  to  remain  some  months, 
under  your  governmant,  to  see  the  produce  of  the  soil,  at  the  different 
seasons,  the  manners  and  Customs  of  the  people,  their  Way  of  living, 
and  how  the  Laws  are  executed.  Questions  every  reasonable  and  think- 
ing person  Will  be  enquisitive  about  at  his  return. 

I am  your  Excellencys  most  obedient  and  humble  servant. 

Henry  Jerningham.  m.  D ct  eqncs  Anglicanus. 

December  14th  1767. 

III.  Ulloa  to  the  Marquis  of  Grimaldi,® 

Nuevo  Orleans  ii.  de  Febrero  de  1768. 

Don  Antonio  de  Ulloa. 

Noticias  de  los  Catholicos  de  Mariland  que  quieren  venirse  a la 
Colonia. 

Numero  2. 

Excelcntisimo  Senor. 

Mni  Senor  mio : Los  Catolicos  de  Marilanda  aviendo  recivido  la 
respuesta  anonima  que  les  hize  en  31  de  Julio  ultimo:  de  que  remiti 
copia  a Vuestra  Excelencia  an  buelto  a escribirme  con  los  Acadianos 
recien  llegados:®  y por  las  copias  de  las  dos  cartas  que  he  recivido  de  ellos 
y paso  a Vuestra  Excelencia  se  impondra  ampliamente  en  los  terminos 
en  que  lo  hacen : siendo  signa[da]s,  de  que  las  haga  reconocer, 

Tambien  vera  Vuestra  Excelencia  que  an  embiado  un  sujeto  de  su 
confianza,  de  los  mismos  que  pretenden  venir  a estableserse,  para  que  se 
imponga  en  las  circunstancias  y seguridades  que  desean  tener,  como  asi 

® Minister  of  State. 

® “ Have  again  written  me  through  the  recently  arrived  Acadians.”  From 
January  i to  May  13,  1765,  about  650  Acadians  arrived  at  New  Orleans  and  were 
sent  to  form  the  settlements  of  Attakapas  and  Opelousas.  In  February,  1766, 
another  band  of  216  arrived  in  Louisiana  and  were  authorized  to  settle  along  both 
sides  of  the  Mississippi,  from  the  German  Coast  as  far  as  Baton  Rouge,  and  even 
as  high  as  Pointe  Coupee.  Acadians  had,  however,  been  sent  to  Maryland  as 
early  as  1755  ^756,  and  it  was  through  some  of  these  who  migrated  to  Louis- 

iana that  Jerningham  entered  into  communication  with  Ulloa.  See  Gayarre,  His- 
tory of  Louisiana,  II.  122,  132;  and  J.  T.  Scharf,  History  of  Maryland  (Baltimore, 
1879),  pp.  473-479.  See  also  Professor  Alcee  Fortier’s  article  on  the  Acadians  of 
Louisiana  in  his  Louisiana  Studies  (New  Orleans,  1894),  pp.  148-197. 
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mismo  en  la  disposicion  de  las  Tierras,  y proporciones  de  ellas  para 
venirlas  a Poblar,  abandonando  alia  sus  poseciones  y combeniencias  que 
tienen. 

Como  este  asunto  toma  ya  alguna  formalidad : y para  condesender  en. 
el  reconocimiento  del  Pais  que  ha  de  hacer  el  Emisario  se  necesita  alguna 
seguridad : he  tornado  Ynformes  de  los  mismos  Acadianos : quienes  sin 
descrepancia  me  confirman  quanto  dice  la  carta : esplicando  que  estas 
familias  catholicas  son  las  que  fueron  espulsadas  de  Ynglaterra  en  los 
tiempos  de  los  alborotos  de  aquel  Reyno  sobre  religion  y en  los  posteri- 
ores  a el : que  conserbandose  desde  entonces  en  la  Catholica  en  toda 
pureza,  se  hallan  oprimidos  y despreciados  por  el  Doniinio  de  los  Protes- 
tantes : y que  informados  de  lo  bien  recibido  que  ha  sido  los  Acadianos^ 
y de  estar  bien  hallados : sean  propuesto  mudar  de  domicilio  sacrificando 
por  la  livertad  en  el  uso  de  Religion,  y estimacion  de  sus  personas,  los 
vienes  raises  que  poseen  alii. 

Con  esta  seguridad  he  dispuesto  que  el  Emisario  Jacobo  Walker  pase 
con  los  mismos  Acadianos  hasta  San  Luis,^  reconociendo  las  Poblaciones 
de  los  venidos  en  los  dos  ahos  pasados,  y con  particularidad  el  desaogo  y 
descanso  conque  se  hallan  ya  los  del  mes  de  Julio  ultimo. 

He  dispuesto  tambien  que  desde  San  Luis  los  conduzga  una  Barca 
por  el  Rio  Colorado®  566  jornadas  a dentro,  hasta  el  Rio  de  Cahas®  para 
que  vea  la  extension  de  tierras  con  sus  buenas  proporciones : y bolbiendo 
a salir  al  Misisipy,  lo  lleven  por  el  Estero  de  Chafalalla^®  a los  Opelusas, 
donde  vera  otra  Poblacion  bastante  pingue  de  Acadianos,  territorios  bien 
extendidos  y Prados  donde  se  pierde  la  vista.  Todo  ello  ba  esplicado 
mas  difusamente  en  las  dos  Ynstrucciones  de  que  tambien  remito  copias 
a Vuestra  Excelencia. 

En  esta  forma  sera  carta  viva  este  sujeto  en  quien  sus  compatriotas 
ban  puesto  la  confianza,  y tendre  pcco  que  escribir  para  responderles  a la 
suya  remitiendome  a los  informes  que  el  les  hara. 

Puede  Vuestra  Excelencia  considerar  que  por  este  medio,  si  les  quadra 
el  Pais,  ba  de  repente  a Poblarse  la  Colonia  populosamente  con  una 
especie  de  gente  enemiga  y [irjreconciliable  a la  Ynglesa,  por  el  de- 
sprecio  y persecucion  en  que  les  han  tenido ; y que  tanto  quanto  el  Rey 
adquiera  Vasallos  se  disminuie  los  de  la  Ynglaterra,  persuadiendome  a 
que  sera  un  torrente  de  Pobladores  el  que  acudira  aqui  en  poco  tiempo, 
si  empiesan  a benir  dejando  tanto  bacio  como  el  que  aqui  llenaren,  en  el 
Pais  que  abandonan : pues  si  Marilanda  ofrece  muchas  mas  de  mil 
familias  quantas  seran  las  que  daran  las  otras  Provincias  contiguas,  al 
exemplo  de  las  primeras : De  lo  que  resultara  de  este  reconocimiento 
avisare  a Vuestra  Excelencia  en  primera  ocasion. 

Nada  ay  ya  que  hacer  en  esta  matheria  mas  que  dejarlas  venir,  si  se 
determinan  a ello;  pues  si  sucediere  que  llegue  el  sucesor  que  deseo,  y 
he  suplicado  a Vuestra  Excelencia,  quedara  impuesto  en  los  parages  y 

This,  of  course,  is  the  trading  post  of  St.  Louis  des  Illinois,  the  modern  St. 
Louis,  which  had  been  founded  only  a few  years  before. 

® The  Red  River  of  Louisiana. 

® There  is  a Cane  River  on  some  of  the  old  maps  of  Louisiana,  in  the  old 
Opelousas  district,  but  it  flows  southward  into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  This  is  evi- 
dently the  Spanish  name  of  one  of  the  rivers  that  unites  with  the  Red  River  at 
some  little  distance  from  the  Mississippi — perhaps  the  Black  or  Ouachita. 

The  Atchafalaya  Bayou,  the  most  northern  of  the  mouths  of  the  Mississippi, 
which  has  at  times  threatened  to  divert  the  water  from  the  main  part  of  the  river. 
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modo  como  deve  colocarlos  que  seaii  utiles  a S.  M.  y al  acresentamiento 
de  la  Colonia,  y en  el  de  manejarse  para  lo  subsesibo  sobre  el  mismo 
asunto;  sin  que  de  ello  se  siga  ninguna  mala  resulta  con  la  Corte  de 
Ynglaterra:  Yo  propio  dejare  escrito  antes  de  ausentarme  a aquellos. 
Catholicos;  afiansandoles  en  la  confianza  que  devan  tener  con  el  sugeto 
que  governare  aqui ; y les  dare  conducto  para  que  me  escriban  a Espana 
en  caso  de  que  lo  necesiten.  Esto  digo  a Vuestra  Excelencia  para  que 
no  tenga  desconfianza  de  que  se  malogre  lo  adelantado  estribando  solo 
en  que  se  sigan  las  sendas  que  quedan  ya  trilladas. 

Ofresco  mi  obediencia  [a]  las  ordenes  de  Vuestra  Excelencia  con  la 
mas  rendida  voluntad  y ruego  a Dios  le  guarde  la  vida  muchos  anos  que 
deseo. 

Nuebo  Orleans  y Febrero  ii  de  1768. 

Excelentisimo  Senor, 

Beso  la  Mano  de  Vuestra  Excelencia 
su  mas  seguro  y fido  servidor, 

D.  Antonio  de  Ulloa  {rubric). 

[Addressed:  “Excelentisimo  Senor  Marques  de  Grimaldi’’.] 

j.  Letters  of  William  T.  Barry,  1806-1810,  i82Q-i8yi. 

For  the  following  letters  and  extracts  from  letters  we  are  in- 
debted to  Professor  Isaac  J.  Cox.  They  are  derived  from  a book  of 
copies  of  letters  of  William  T.  Barry,  Postmaster-General  under 
Jackson,  1829-1835,  now  in  the  possession  of  Mrs.  Walton  C.  Hill, 
of  Newport,  Kentucky.  The  first  two  were  addressed  to  his  oldest 
brother,  John  Barry.  The  third  is  an  autobiographical  fragment  in 
a letter  ostensibly  addressed  to  his  infant  son.  The  remainder  were 
written  to  his  daughter,  Mrs.  Susan  Taylor  of  Newport,  Kentucky. 

Barry  was  born  in  Virginia  in  1785,  was  graduated  from  the 
College  of  William  and  Mary  in  1807,  represented  Kentucky  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  in  1810-1811  and  in  the  Senate  in  1815— 
1816,  and  held  high  judicial  office  in  his  state.  When  appointed 
Postmaster-General  in  Vlarch,  1829,  he  had  lately  been  defeated  as 
Jackson  candid'ate  for  governor  of  Kentucky.  It  is  familiar  that  he 
was  the  first  Postmaster-General  to  be  admitted  to  a seat  in  the 
Cabinet.  Resigning  in  1835  to  become  minister  to  Spain,  after  an 
unsuccessful  administration  of  the  Post-Office  Department,  he  died 
on  his  way  to  that  country.  Plis  letters,  mostly  occupied  with 
family  matters,  reveal  an  affectionate  nature,  expressing  itself  con- 
ventionally but  warmly,  an  anxious  desire  to  improve  by  self-educa- 
tion, and  a mind  of  but  ordinary  capacity.  The  letters  and  extracts- 
selected  for  publication,  while  they  contain  nothing  of  importance 
that  is  wholly  new,  cast  an  interesting  light  on  two  important  poli- 
tical ejiisodes.  During  the  last  part  of  his  public  service  IHrry  felt 
considerably  embittered  against  those  who  surrounded  Jackson  and,. 
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.as  he  thought,  used  the  latter  for  selfish  purposes;  but  he  retained 
still  a great  admiration  for  his  hero. 

I.  William  T.  Barry  to  John  Barry. 

Lexington,  December  6th,  1806. 

Dear  Brother: 

I have  received  yours  of  the  19th  Ultimo,  written  in  Pittsburg,  Its 

■ contents  astonished  me  much,  but  I was  not  surprised  to  find  that  S.^  is 
the  confidential  friend  of  B.  . . t 

He  is  a young  man  of  striking  character.  His  passage  thro’  life  has 
been  marked  with  uncommon  incidents.  I felt  a great  regard  for  him, 
and  feel  glad  he  went  off,  least  he  should  have  gained  too  much  on  me. 
But  give  my  compliments  to  him  if  you  see  him.  We  differ  in  our 
-political  views,  but  I regard  him  as  a man  of  honour  and  a gentleman. 
The  times  appear  big  with  events.  B.  . . . and  his  party  are  worthy  of 
much  attention.  They  ought  to  be  watched.  The  Executive  of  the  U.  S. 
must  be  greatly  embarrassed.  Tom’s  Philosophy  will  not  do  in  these 
calamitous  times ; as  Randolph  observed,  it  is  necessary  to  have  a little 

■ energy.  J.  Davis^  has  renewed  the  prosecution  against  B.  . . .;  how  it 
will  terminate  I can’t  say. 

He  has  also  indicted  Genl.  Adair  for  the  same  or  a similar  offense. 
A few  days  will  ascertain  the  result.  Sebastian  is  completely  disgraced. 
It  is  proven  incontestably  that  he  has  for  some  years  received  a 
Pension  of  $2000  per  annum.  The  Legislature  is  in  a great  ferment  and 
'talk  of  unmaking  two  more  of  the  Judges  of  the  Court  of  Appeals,  viz.. 
Muter  and  Wallace;  if  they  do  not  resign,  I conjecture  they  will  be 
removed.  Thos.  Todd,  one  of  their  brother  Judges,  is  anxious  now  for 
'their  removal,  and  says  that  in  consequence  of  their  imbecility  all  the 
duties  of  the  court  devolve  on  him.  The  confession  of  Judge  Innis,  who 
was  called  on  as  a witness  against  Sebastian,  has  astonished  the  country 
and  established  beyond  doubt  the  existence  of  a former  Spanish  Associa- 
tion. When  he  produced  the  evidences  of  it,  it  was  done  with  much  re- 
luctance; he  cried  like  a child,  was  attacked  with  a Vertigo  that  night, 
and  was  under  the  necessity  of  being  bled  twice.  Thus  it  is  that  weak 
men,  innocently  inclined,  when  entrapped  by  the  arts  of  the  ingenious 
and  intriguing,  feel  ashamed  and  abashed  at  the  development  of  their 

■ own  folly.  Like  a pendulum,  oscillating  from  virtue  to  vice,  one  half 
of  his  life  spent  in  sinning  and  the  other  in  repentance.  The  enemies 
to  the  N.  World^  literally  know  not  what  to  do  or  say.  Wm.  Little®  has 
just  completed  a pamphlet  of  more  than  a hundred  pages,  in  order  to 
prove  that  no  Spanish  Association  was  ever  formed.  Its  object  was  to 
exculpate  John  Brown  and  Sebastian,  etc.  The  very  evening  it  came 
from  the  press  in  Frankfort,  Sebastian  gave  the  lie  to  it,  by  a full  and 
open  confession.  This  at  a single  blow  overturned  the  fine  fabric  of 
the  Apostle’s  missionary  construction.  Old  Bradford,®  etc.,  had  spoken 

^ Perhaps  Senator  John  Smith  of  Ohio. 

2 Burr.  The  letter  was  written  the  day  after  the  grand  jury  at  Frankfort  dis- 
- charged  Burr. 

® Joseph  H.  Daveiss,  the  Federalist  district  attorney. 

*New  World,  meaning  the  Western  World,  Wood  and  Street’s  newspaper. 

® William  Littell,  Political  Transactions  in  and  concerning  Kentucky  (Frank- 
Tort,  1806). 

®John  Bradford  of  the  Kentucke  Gazette. 
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highly  of  this  work  of  Little’s,  and  recommended  it  to  many  of  his 
acquaintances  as  a work  of  merit,  and  one  calculated  to  correct  the 
mistaken  notions  produced  by  the  falsehoods  of  the  New  World.  But 
now  he  looks  like  the  solemn  Owl  and  says  nothing;  he  does  not  even 
make  a noise  after  night.  I am  anxious  to  hear  from  you  again  and 
hope  it  will  not  be  long  before  I have  that  pleasure.  Inform  me  when 
you  expect  to  return.  We  have  cold  weather  here  and  a deep  snow 
on  the  ground. 

Your  affectionate  Brother, 

W.  T.  Barry. 

To  Doctor  John  Barry  from  Kentucky,  Philadelphia. 

II.  W.  T.  Barry  to  John  Barry. 

Lexington,  Ky.,  January  2nd,  1807. 

Dear  Brother. 

Yours  of  the  ist  and  loth  Ult.  came  together  by  this  day’s  mail.  I 
feel  much  indebted  for  the  important  information  they  contain.  I was 
only  surprised  at  one  thing,  and  that  is  that  the  British  Government  and 
B.  . . . should  be  co-operating.  I would  rather  conjecture  that  it  is  the 
Spanish  and  French  Govts.,  from  the  conduct  of  the  Ministers  of  those 
Countries  resident  in  the  U.  S.  The  Marquis  of  Irugo^  is  certainly 
friendly  to  the  views  of  B.  . . .,  and  if  B’s  plans  are  against  the 
Spanish  provinces,  Irugo  is  betraying  the  cause  of  his  Sovereign. 
Another' thing,  why  do  not  the  French  and  Spanish  Ministers  remon- 
strate with  our  government  against  the  machinations  forming  to  injure 
their  provinces?  I am  informed  the  British  Minister  disclaims  any  con- 
ne'etion  with  the  party  and  has  informed  the  Secretary  of  State,  Mr. 
Madison,  that  the  existing  conspiracy  has  its  origin  in  New  Orleans. 
This  is  certain,  and  detailed  to  me  by  an  agent  of  the  U.  S.  There  is 
great  noise  here;  people  are  cursing  B.  . . . and  all  his  adherents.  The 
would-be  Lexington  Franklin,  alias  Bradford,  has  publicly  declared  that 
B.  ...  is  the  greatest  rascal  in  the  world;  that  his  opinions  are  entirely 
changed  with  regard  to  him.  But  this  change  is  easily  accounted  for ; 
times  have  been  eventful  since  you  left  this.  In  a former  letter  I men- 
tioned the  election  of  Pope,®  the  resignation  of  Adair,®  and  the  election 
of  Clay  in  his  stead.  Bibb  was  elected  to  fill  Clay’s  place  in  the  State 
Legislature.  The  sickness  of  his  family  caused  him  to  resign  very  soon. 
I was  elected  in  his  place,  and  continue  a member  yet.  The  Session 
closed  last  Saturday;  we  were  in  conclave  two  or  three  days,  and  had 
many  of  B’s  plans  disclosed.  Mr.  Graham,  Secretary  of  N.  Orleans, 
had  just  arrived  from  Washington.  He  bears  a Commission  from  the 
President  of  the  U.  S.  authorizdng  him  to  enquire  into  the  traitorous 
plans  that  are  formed,  and  to  arrest  offenders  against  the  laws.  He 
detailed  to  us  all  he  knows,  which  is  too  tedious  to  mention  in  full.  He 
says,  the  first  object  is  an  attack  on  N.  Orleans  to  get  possession  of  the 
])ublick  treasure  which  is  U])wards  of  two  million,  arms,  etc.;  to  keep 
possession  of  that  place;  to  revolutionize  the  Spanish  provinces  and 
establish  an  independent  Govt,  distinct  from  the  U.  S.  ami  ultimately  to 
bring  about  a separation  of  the  Union.  This  information  has  come  from 
Irujo. 

'•John  Poj)e,  elected  senator  from  Kentucky  for  the  term  1807-1813. 

‘’From  the  United  States  Senate.  Henry  Clay,  elected  in  his  place,  sat  from 
December  29,  1806,  to  March  4,  1807. 
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Blannerhasset,  thro’  a gentleman  who  he  tried  to  seduce  from  his 
country.  Mr.  Graham  has  Blannerhasset’s  letters  to  this  gentlemen 
offering  him  a Commission  if  he  would  join.  Graham  conversed  with 
Blannerhasset  himself  and  understood  from  him  enough  to  satisfy  him 
that  a plan  as  above  mentioned,  was  formed.  Everybody  is  now  con- 
vinced that  B.  ...  is  a traitor.  The  Secretary  of  War,  Dearborne,  has 
written  to  the  Governor  of  this  State,  directing  him  to  order  out  the 
Militia  to  the  amount  of  200  or  300  men,  which  has  been  done.  Some 
are  stationed  at  Newport,  opposite  Cincinnati ; some  at  Louisville,  and 
some  at  the  mouth  of  the  Ohio,  to  stop  the  boats  of  B.  that  attempt  to 
descend.  The  Legislature  of  this  State  passed  a law  authorizing  the 
arrest  of  persons  who  are  engaged  in  the  project.  The  State  of  Ohio 
passed  a similar  law  and  the  Militia  in  that  State  are  ordered  out. 
Wilkinson’s  Army  have  gone  with  him  at  their  head,  to  N.  Orleans. 
This  movement  is  unaccountable,  and  it  is  supposed  to  be  unauthorized 
by  Govt;  if  so,  a blow  is  struck  at  N.  Orleans  e’er  this.  B.  . . . left  this 
more  than  three  weeks  ago.  He  is  said  to  have  gone  from  here  to 
Genl.  Jackson’s  in  two  days;  he  travels  night  and  day.  Genl.  Adair  has 
followed  him.  George  Adams  followed  him  to  Nashville,  and  will,  I 
suppose,  go  down  the  river.  Everything  is  in  commotion  here.  You 
mention  IMartin  D.  Hardin’s  being  in  Philadelphia;  he  is  said  to  be  an 
agent  of  Genl.  Adair's;  his  departure  from  this  State  was  sudden  and 
unexpected.  It  is  the  general  opinion  that  Adair  is  in  the  project. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  Genl.  J.  of  Tennessee^®  is;  he  is  to  furnish  500 
men.  80  men  have  been  enlisted  for  B.  near  Vincennes.  Blannerhasset 
descended  the  river  about  three  weeks  since.  Part  of  his  boats  were 
stopped;  he  had  to  run  off  and  leave  his  wife  at  Marietta.  Comfort 
Tyler,  it  is  said,  has  passed  Cincinnati  in  the  night  and  gone  on  down 
the  river.  A great  many  young  men  have  descended  the  river;  but  if 
any  are  behind,  they  will  be  stopped  if  they  attempt  to  go  down  now. 
B.  . . . sold  bills  of  exchange  in  this  place  to  the  amt.  of  $42,000,  and  it 
is  expected  they  will  all  be  protested;  if  so,  it  will  ruin  some  of  the 
Merchants  here.  I shall  be  sorry  for  some,  but  for  others  I am  not. 
Sanders  purchased  $15,000,  Craig  $4,000,  Anderson  $5,000,  and  others 
the  balance.  The  prospect  of  losing  money  has  touched  the  Merchants 
in  a tender  place.  Their  country  may  go  to  ruin,  and  they  will  sit  calm 
in  their  counting  houses,  but  touch  the  strong  box,  and  they  are  aroused 
immediately.  It  pleases  me  to  think  that  the  servile,  syncophantic, 
parasites  of  B.  are  now  paying  for  the  honour  of  his  acquaintance.  They 
have  submitted  to  be  trampled  on,  and  then  pay  the  man  who  has  abused 
them,  like  the  servile  spaniel,  who  licks  the  foot  that  kicks  him.  I could 
say  much  more  but  have  not  room  in  a letter.  I expect  to  see  you  soon, 
when  we  can  talk  this  matter  over.  My  part  in  the  great  Tragedy  about 
to  be  performed  is  pointed  out  by  the  finger  of  virtue  and  patriotism. 
I will  sacrifice  all  that  is  dear  to  me,  before  I will  injure  my  country. 

Lucy  sends  her  love  to  you.  Our  friends  are  well. 

Your  affectionate  Brother, 

W.  T.  Barry. 

To  Dr.  John  Barry,  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania. 

^"Andrew  Jackson. 
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III.  W.  T.  Barry  to  his  Infant  Son. 

October  2nd,  i8io. 

...  I was  born  in  the  County  of  Lunenburg,  Virginia,  of  honest 
Parents,  obscure  and  humble  in  life;  with  property  enough  to  make 
independent  and  place  them  far  above  the  reach  of  want,  but  not  enough 
to  bring  them  in  the  most  distinguished  circles. 

I was  the  youngest  of  four  children,  three  brothers  and  a sister.  My 
father,  altho'  not  a man  of  education  himself,  was  impressed  with  its 
importance  and  resolved  to  give  his  children  as  good  an  education  as  his 
circumstances  would  admit  of.  After  going  to  an  English  school,  my 
oldest  Brother  was  sent  to  an  Academy  in  N.  Carolina,  where  he  made 
rapid  progress  in  his  studies  and  was  distinguished  above  his  fellows  for 
quickness  of  parts;  after  completing  a College  Education  he  studied 
Physic  and  entered  upon  the  practice,  as  I shall  hereafter  have  occasion 
to  mention.  My  second  Brother  and  myself  were  at  school  together;  we 
were  constant  companions  in  all  our  engagements  and  amusements.  We 
w^ent  to  the  Latin  School  and  commenced  the  study  of  that  Language ; 
together  we  learnt  the  grammar.  The  school  broke  up.  He  went  to 
keep  store  with  a country  merchant,  I remained  at  an  English  school. 
He  afterwards  went  to  keep  an  Apothecary  Shop  in  Petersburgh. 

In  the  year  ’96,  when  I was  about  13  years  old,  my  Eather  removed 
with  his  family  to  Kentucky  and  settled  about  7 miles  from  Lexington. 
My  eldest  Brother  still  continued  to  study  Physic.  My  Brother  Leonard 
and  myself  were  sent  to  the  Kentucky  Academy  in  Woodford. 

IV.  W.  T.  Barry  to  Mrs.  Susan  Taylor. 

Washington,  i6th  May,  1829. 

My  dear  Daughter, 

I am  happy  to  hear  by  your  letter  of  the  3rd  of  the  good  health  of 
your  family  and  our  friends  at  Belle  Vue. 

Yesterday’s  mail  brought  me  a letter  from  my  dear  John. 

He  writes  in  good  spirits  and  says  his  health  is  much  improved.  He 
made  a good  impression  here,  especially  on  the  mind  of  the  Secretary  of 
War."*^  I find  that  slander  has  gone  abroad  against  the  amiable  lady  of 
this  gentleman.  I was  not  acquainted  with  her  until  I came  to  the 
City.'^^  She  appears  to  be  an  artless,  sincere  and  friendly  woman.  She 
may  have  been  imprudent,  as  most  of  the  ladies  here  are,  but  I cannot 
believe  she  was  ever  criminal.  Major  Eaton  is  himself,  one  of  the  most 
estimable  men  I ever  saw ; he  is  the  confidential  friend  of  the  President, 
and  has  quite  as  much,  rather  more,  weight  with  him  than  any  other 
member  of  the  Cabinet.  The  truth  is,  there  is  an  artistocracy  here,  as 
there  is  in  all  places,  claiming  preference  for  birth  or  wealth,  and 
demanding  obeisance  from  others,  they  allow  none  but  sycophants  who 
cringe  to  them  to  have  standing  or  character.  Mrs.  Eaton  was  the 
daughter  of  a Tavern-kee])er  belonging  to  the  democracy,  she  has  by 
good  fortune  (if  it  may  be  so  considered)  moved  into  the  fashionable 
world,  d'his  has  touched  the  pride  of  the  selfconstitutcd  great,  awakened 
the  jealousy  of  the  malignant  and  envious,  and  led  to  the  basest  calumny. 

“John  IT.  Eaton. 

^ But  in  a letter  to  his  wife,  February  24,  1815,  Barry  mentions  as  one  of  the 
agrements  of  his  boarding  house  “ a charming  little  girl,  the  daughter  of  Mr. 
O’Neal,  who  very  frcciuently  plays  on  the  piano  and  entertains  us  with  agreeable 
songs”.  Presumably  this  was  the  future  Mrs.  Eaton. 
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You  must  receive  with  caution  what  comes  through  the  family  of  Judge. 
. . . He  wanted  to  be  Secretary  of  War;  Eaton  was  preferred  to  him 
and  he  is  a disappointed  man.  Selfish  and  ambitious,  he  has  thought  of 
himself  more  than  of  his  friends  or  country.  His  character  was  known 
and  he  was  not  wanted  in  the  Cabinet.  This,  of  course,  is  confidential. 
But  it  is  true.  The  President  and  his  family  (a  most  interesting  and 
amiable  one)  are  on  terms  of  intimacy  and  friendship  with  iMajor  Eaton 
and  his,  so  are  the  other  heads  of  Department.  As  to  myself,  I am  now 
living  in  iMajor  Eaton’s  family.  I remained  some  weeks  at  Gadsby’s 
Hotel,  but  as  soon  as  Major  Eaton  commenced  housekeeping  he  offered 
me  a room  with  such  sincere  evidence  of  friendship  and  regard  that  I 
could  not  decline  it.  His  servants,  carriage  and  horses,  are  all  at  my 
command.  He  has  treated  me  like  a brother ; offers  me  his  name  in 
making  any  pecuniary  arrangements  I desire,  and  does  everything  to 
make  me  comfortable.  Both  he  and  iMrs.  Eaton  treated  our  dear  John 
with  marked  attention  and  kindness  whilst  he  was  in  the  City,  and  it  is 
no  small  matter  for  a Cadet  to  have  the  good  will  of  the  Secretary  of 
War.  I have  been  thus  particular  because  of  the  calumny  * that  is 
abroad.  If  rumor  were  to  be  credited,  but  few  handsome  ladies  in  the 
fashinable  world  in  the  City  would  be  free  from  blemish.  The  world  is 
bad  enough ; helpless  women  are  exposed  to  innumerable  dangers ; they 
often  err,  but  men  are  most  to  blame,  and  the  Slanderer,  above  all  char- 
acters, I most  detest. 

I have  been  much  occupied  with  my  public  duties.  They  are  becom- 
ing more  familiar  to  me,  and  I shall  get  along  very  well  with  my 
friends ; the  approbation  of  my  enemies  I do  not  calculate  on.  In  ap- 
pointments I am  cautious ; the  government  here  are  often  deceived  and, 
of  course,  make  some  bad  selections.  But  where  abuses  have  been 
practiced,  changes  are  and  ought  to  be  made ; it  is  not  done  in  other  cases. 
Your  Post  Master  at  Xew  Port,  and  all  others  like  him  who  have  acted 
well,  are  safe.  But  those  who  have  abused  their  privileges,  circulated 
Coffin  hand  bills,  abused  i\Irs.  Jackson,  and  acted  partially  in  their  sta- 
tions, ought  not  to  expect  to  remain  in  office.  It  should  be  recollected 
that  offices  are  not  private  property : they  belong  to  the  public ; those 
held  at  the  will  of  the  President,  ought  to  expect  to  go  out  when  they 
lose  his  confidence.  In  my  station  I lay  aside  personal  feelings,  unless 
duty  comports  with  their  gratification.  It  would  have  afforded  me 
pleasure  to  have  appointed  iMrs.  Taylor's  brother  to  the  P.  Office  at 
IMaysville,  but  the  views  of  the  President  were,  of  course,  controlled  by 
the  wishes  expressed  of  the  people  of  Ky.  and  especially  of  the  members 
of  the  Legislature  in  favour  of  3^Ir.  ^Marshall.  I have  made  changes 
at  Frankfort  and  Louisville  against  my  feelings,  but  policy  called  for 
them;  indeed,  justice  to  the  administration  required  it.  ]\Ir.  Clay  is  at 
Work;  his  partisans  who  have  abused  their  stations  and  who  are  still 
devoted  to  his  interests  cannot  or  ought  not  to  remain  in  office. 

It  is  quite  probable  that  by  the  time  you  get  this  letter  your  Mama 
will  be  with  you.  Request  her  to  travel  slow  and  not  fatigue  herself  or 
the  children.  I have  made  arrangements  for  them  on  from  Wheeling, 
and  will,  if  I can,  meet  them  on  the  road.  She  will  come  in  handsome 
style,  comfortable,  free  from  expense  (save  Tavern  bills,  etc.),  and  with 
kind  and  marked  attention  everywhere.  I have  invited  your  Uncle  John 
W.  Overton  to  come  on.  General  Jackson  says  he  shall  have  employ- 
ment here.  It  is  probable  I shall  find  a place  for  him  in  my  Department. 
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I shall  doubtless  call  frequently  on  Mr.  Taylor  to  aid  me  in  my  business 
in  Ky.  and  Ohio.  I hope  fondly  and  shall  expect  from  you  and  him  a 
visit,  after  we  are  fixed  here. 

Kiss  your  dear  little  ones  for  me,  and  present  me  kindly  to  Mr. 
Taylor  and  all  the  rest  of  my  friends  that  are  of  the  family. 

Your  affectionate  Father, 

W.  T.  Barry. 


V.  Barry  to  Mrs.  Taylor. 

[Washington,  June  ii,  1829.] 

Developments  are  constantly  making  here,  of  frauds  and  peculations 
upon  the  public  treasury,  practiced  in  the  late  administration,  that  will 
justify  removals  and  awaken  public  indignation.  It  cannot  be  expected 
of  any  administration,  to  keep  near  them  in  offices  of  high  trust  and 
confidence,  personal  or  political  enemies.  Removals  awaken  sympathy 
that  is  momentary  and  passes  off,  whilst  the  silent  but  constant  influence 
of  official  Nation  and  power  is  continually  operating. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  act  from  a spirit  of  vengeance  in  punishing 
enemies,  but  it  is  right  and  politic  to  encourage  and  reward  friends;  it 
tends  to  animate,  whilst  the  opposite  course  would  discourage  and  dis- 
tress them.  Besides  it  is  no  punishment  to  restore  men  to  all  the  rights 
of  citizens.  Public  employments  must  necessarily  and  ought  to  be  upon 
the  principle  of  rotation  in  office.  The  sentiment  of  monarchy  is  grow- 
ing rapidly ; men  and  their  friends  cling  to  office  and  lay  claims  to  it  as 
private  property,  and  cry  out  robbery  if  they  are  turned  out.  These 
men  that  complain  so  loudly  thought  it  no  robbery,  nor  did  I,  to  turn 
the  new  Court  Judges  out  of  office. If  Adams  had  succeeded,  what 
would  have  become  of  the  friends  of  Jackson?  This  question  should  be 
answered.  Do  we  turn  out  men  that  the  Democratic  party  wish  re- 
tained? Are  the  real  friends  of  General  Jackson  and  his  administration 
displeased;  would  they  rather  have  enemies  than  friends  in  office? 

If  the  great  body  of  public  officers  are  to  be  retained,  why  change  the 
head  of  the  nation.  Those  who  prefer  the  calm  of  perpetuity  in  office, 
would  certainly  be  better  pleased  that  the  Executive  head  be  made 
permanent.  This  will  not  suit  a republic ; it  was  not  the  case  in  Greece 
or  in  Rome.  Republics  are  necessarily  agitated  and  excited ; when  they 
cease  to  be  so,  the  calm  ends  in  monarchy  and  despotism.  But  I have 
not  time  for  further  speculation.  Show  this  letter  to  my  friends.  Col. 
Tibbatts  and  Mr.  Taylor,  as  I have  so  little  time  to  write  one  letter  must 
do  for  all,  and  as  I have  began  to  answer  you,  have  concluded  to  write 
a little  to  them.  . . . 


VI.  Barry  to  Mrs.  Taylor. 

[Washington,  June  25,  1829.] 

How  uncertain  are  the  pleasures  of  this  world.  Your  Mama,  who 
has  seen  so  much  trou1)le,  had  brightened  up  with  new  j)ros])ects  of 
happiness.  Day  before  yesterday  we  were  to  have  dined  with  the 
British  Minister,  yesterday  with  the  President,  but,  alas,  we  have  been 

A.s  to  Old  Court  and  New  Court  (of  Appeal),  see  Sumner’s  Jackson,  pp. 
127,  133.  Barry  had  been  chief  justice  of  the  New  Court,  abolished  at  the  end 
of  1826. 
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at  the  bedside  of  our  dear  child.  And  Mrs.  E.  . . . (this  much  slandered 
lady)“  declining  the  invitations  to  dinner,  has  had  poor  Leonard  in  her 
arms  day  and  night  without  sleeping,  nursing  him  as  tenderly  as  her  own 
child.  General  Jackson  is  remarkably  kind.  He  quit  his  company  at  an 
early  hour  after  dinner,  came  to  our  lodgings,  sat  by  our  dear  babe  for 
two  or  three  hours,  encouraging  us  and  animating  the  Doctors  to 
persevere  in  their  remedies.  We  have  strong  hopes,  but  are  preparing 
for  the  worst.  . . . 


\4I.  Barry  to  Mrs.  Taylor. 

Washington,  25th  February,  1830. 

My  dear  Daughter, 

I have  received  yours  and  the  one  enclosed  to  your  dear  Brother 
John,  which  is  forwarded  by  today’s  mail. 

We  are  all  well  at  home,  and  dear  Armistead  is  still  improving,  as  I 
learn  from  a letter  of  the  22nd  from  a friend  at  Philadelphia,  who 
called  on  him.  You  speak  of  rumours  that  a division  exists  in  the 
Cabinet.  I say  to  you,  and  i\Ir.  Taylor  and  John,  what  I say  to  no  others 
but  my  own  family  who  are  near  me,  politically  speaking  there  is  no 
division,  but  some  unpleasant  circumstances  have  occurred  to  affect  the 
harmony  of  social  intercourse  between  the  females  of  some  of  the 
families,  originating  probably,  and  stimulated  by  ultimate  political  views 
of  aspirants  to  office.  iMajor  Eaton  is  known  to  be  the  intimate  friend  of 
the  President.  The  extreme  jealousy  of  some  of  Mr.  Calhoun’s  friends 
induces  them  to  believe  that  Major  Eaton  is  rather  more  friendly  to 
Mr.  Van  Buren  than  to  Mr.  Calhoun. 

They  fear  his  influence  will  control  the  Executive  patronage  in 
favor  of  ]\lr.  Van  B.  They  want  him  to  leave  the  Cabinet,  and  are 
willing  to  give  him  any  other  office  whatever.  The  President  brought 
Major  Eaton  in  against  his  inclination,  and  will  not  part  with  him.  To 
compel  him  to  do  so,  is  the  cause  of  the  attack  on  Mrs.  E.  Judge  McLean, 
Mr.  Berrien  and  others,  who  are  now  unwilling  to  exchange  civilities 
with  i\Irs.  Eaton,  were  present  at  her  marriage  to  Major  E.,  and  it  is 
believed  if  iMajor  E.  were  not  now  in  the  Cabinet,  that  Mrs.  Eaton  would 
be  unmolested.  I am  on  good  terms  with  all  the  members  of  the 
Cabinet,  and  so  is  Airs.  B.  with  the  families  of  all,  but  we  would  not 
join  in  the  prosecution  of  Alajor  and  Airs.  E.  Air.  Van  Buren  and  my- 
self thought,  and  have  acted,  alike  on  this  subject;  so  does  the  Presi- 
dent. The  females  of  the  President’s  family  until  lately  did  not  exchange 
civilities  with  Airs.  E. 

The  gentlemen.  Air.  Ingham.  Berrien  and  Calhoun  are,  and  have  been 
all  along,  personally  friendly  with  and  civil  to  Alajor  E.  (Airs.  Calhoun 
is  not  here).  Air.  Branch  and  Alajor  E.  had  a personal  difference.  Air. 
Berrien  and  myself  were  present  at  an  interview  between  them;  they 
were  reconciled  and  are  now  friends.  Harmony  prevails  at  present, 
personally  as  well  as  politically.  On  the  23rd  Inst,  we  had  a Cabinet 
dinner.  All  were  present  but  Air.  Berrien,  who  was  sick.  Air.  [Airs.?] 
Eaton  and  Airs.  Donaldson  and  the  other  ladies  were  present  and  ex- 
changed the  usual  civilities.  A few  impudent  men  and  women  of  our 
own  party,  stimulated  by  the  coalition,  still  are  busy  with  Airs.  Eaton’s 
character.  She,  however,  is  sustained  by  the  Foreign  Alinisters;  indeed. 
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a favourite  with  some  of  them  because  of  her  prosecution,  and  by 
many  members  of  Congress  of  both  houses  and  their  families.  Society 
is  unhappily  divided  about  her,  but  her  circle  of  acquaintance  is  large 
and  respectable.  My  family  visit  all  parties  and  will  continue  to  do  so. 
I will  not  join  the  band  of  calumniators  and  will  stand  by  and  sustain 
Major  E.  against  such  vile  assaults;  but  his  and  Mrs.  Eaton’s  diffi- 
culties are  not  mine,  nor  do'  they  desire  me  to  consider  them  so.  I be- 
lieve my  course  has  endeared  me  to  General  Jackson;  it  has  to  Major 
E.,  and  some  of  Mr.  Calhoun’s  friends  are  jealous  of  me,  but  utterly 
without  cause,  for  I like  Mr.  C.  as  I do  Mr.  Van  B.,  but  I like  General 
Jackson  better  than  either,  and  will  allow  myself  to  think  of  no  other 
candidate  for  the  next  Presidential  term  but  General  Jackson,  and  this 
should  be  the  language  of  all  friends;  it  will  prevent  divisions  in  our 
own  ranks.  I have  not  time  to  add  more,  but  may  continue  the  subject 
hereafter  when  I have  leisure.  My  love  to  all  our  friends,  Mr.  Taylor 
and  your  sweet  babes. 

Your  affectionate  Father, 

W.  T.  Barry. 


Vin.  Barry  to  Mrs.  Taylor. 

[Washington,  May  24,  1831.] 

I cannot  say  at  this  time  when  I shall  visit  Kentucky.  The  late 
changes  in  the  Cabinet  makes  it  necessary  for  me  to  remain  near  the 
President  until  the  new  Secretaries  arrive.  Judge  White,  on  account  of 
domestic  affliction,  having  recently  lost  his  wife,  and  one  of  his  only  two 
remaining  children  being  now  in  the  last  stages  of  consumption,  de- 
clines accepting  the  War  Department.  It  is  not  yet  determined  whom  it 
will  be  offered  to  next.  P.  P.  Barbour  of  Va.  and  Col.  Drayton  of  So. 
Carolina  are  talked  of;  it  will  most  probably  be  the  latter.  You  will 
see  from  the  papers  that  Mr.  Branch  has  gone  off  in  a pet;  however, 
since  he  arrived  in  No.  Carolina  he  has  regained  his  senses,  and  says,  in 
accepting  an  invitation  to  become  a candidate  for  Congress,  that  he  will, 
if  elected,  support  the  measures  of  the  present  administration.  Mr. 
Ingham,  it  is  believed,  will  behave  more  prudently ; he  will  probably 
remain  in  the  Treasury  Department  until  Mr.  McLane  returns  from 
Europe,  and  then,  if  he  desires  it,  go  as  Minister  to  Russia  in  place  of 
Mr.  Randolph,  wlm  is  expected  to  return  home  this  fall. 

Mr.  Van  Buren  will,  if  he  desires,  go  to  England.  Major  Eaton 
returns  to  Tennessee  for  a season,  not  decided  on  his  future  course.  I 
shall  remain,  not  for  the  reason  assigned,  that  the  President  would  not 
accept  my  resignation  until  I clear  up  the  charges  against  me ; this  story 
got  afloat  in  consequence  of  a remark  of  the  President  to  Mr.  Branch, 
who  very  indelicately  asked  the  President  when  he  was  informed  by  the 
latter  of  the  necessity  of  reorganizing  his  Cabinet  and  shown  the 
resignation  of  Mr.  Van  Buren  and  Major  Eaton,  what  I intended  to  do, 
the  President  replied  that  when  appraised  of  the  resignations  of  Mr. 
Van  Buren  and  Major  Eaton,  that  I had  promptly  tendered  mine,  which 
he  declined  accepting,  at  which  Mr.  Ih'anch  exj)resscd  some  surprise  at 
the  discrimination  in  my  favour.  The  IVesident,  to  save  his  feelings 
as  much  as  ])Ossible,  instead  of  stating  the  real  cause,  that  I had  done 
nothing  to  forfeit  his  confidence,  remarked  that  I had  been  wantonly 
assailed,  in  a manner  that  no  other  member  of  the  Cabinet  had,  and  that 
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if  it  were  proper  for  me  to  retire  he  would  not  consent  to  it,  as  it  might 
be  cause  of  triumph  to  my  unprincipled  persecutors.  I was  advised  of 
i\Iajor  Eaton's  and  Mr.  \^an  Buren's  intentions  long  before  they  were 
sent  in,  and  was  advised  with  as  to  the  propriety  of  their  course.  It 
was  not  known  whether  the  other  members  of  the  Cabinet  would  resign 
or  whether  General  Jackson  would  be  compelled  to  remove  them.  To 
cut  off  all  excuse  and  open  the  way  for  freedom  of  action  on  the  part 
of  the  President,  I off'ered  my  resignation.  When  I did  so  he  instantly 
said  *’ Xo,  there  is  no  cause  for  your  retiring;  I have  reluctantly  parted 
with  my  confidential  friend,  Major  Eaton,  and  I want  you  to  remain  with 
me  whilst  I am  in  office."  ]\Ir.  Berrien  is  yet  absent;  it  is  not  known 
whether  he  will  resign  or  not  ; if  he  should,  as  is  probable,  in  the  event 
of  Col.  Drayton's  appointment  to  the  War  Department,  the  Honorable 
i\Ir.  Bell  of  Tennessee  will  be  Attorney  General.  If  P.  P.  Barbour  of 
\'a.  should  be  made  Secretary  of  War,  the  Honorable  J.  Buchanan  of 
Penn,  will  be  Attorney  General.  The  President  enjoys  good  health. 
Mr.  Livingston  and  'Sir.  Woodbury  are  here.  In  future  we  hope  for 
harmony  and  united  action.  A great  Jackson  meeting  was  held  in  this 
City  last  evening.  They  adopted  resolutions  approving  of  General 
Jackson's  administration  and  recommending  his  reelection  for  another 
term.  General  Dufte  Green  attended,  affected  to  be  friendly,  but  advo- 
cated resolutions  that  he  procured  to  be  offered,  expressing  confidence 
in  J.  C.  Calhoun  and  recommending  him  again  as  a candidate  for  the 
\^ice  Presidency.  His  resolutions  were  rejected  by  an  overwhelming 
majority.  . . . 
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Roman  History  and  Mythology.  Edited  by  Henry  A.  Sanders. 
(New  York:  The  Macmillan  Company.  1910.  Pp.  iii,  427.) 

This  collection  of  scientific  papers  by  former  pupils  of  Professor 
Sanders,  and  presumably  written  at  his  suggestion  and  under  his  super- 
vision, makes  contributions  of  value  in  the  solution  of  several  important 
and  perplexing  historical  problems. 

The  first  article  in  it  (pp.  1-159),  by  Orma  Fitch  Butler,  which 
bears  the  title  Studies  in  the  Life  of  Heliogabalus,  contains  in  its  three 
main  chapters  an  analysis  of  the  critical  literature  bearing  on  the 
“ Scriptores  Historiae  Augustae  a history  of  the  years  218-222  A.  D., 
and  a critical  examination  of  the  Vita  Hcliogabali.  Perhaps  there  is 
no  more  complex  series  of  questions  in  higher  criticism  than  is  presented 
by  the  Historia  Augusta,  and  it  would  be  hard  to  find  a more  interesting 
episode  in  historical  study  than  is  furnished  by  the  attempts  which 
scholars  have  made  to  solve  the  problems  involved.  The  questions 
which  this  piece  of  literature  raises  concern  the  date  of  composition  of 
the  several  Lives,  their  sources,  authenticity,  and  historical  value.  The 
way  in  which  each  of  these  has  in  turn  been  made  the  central  point  of 
attack  since  1838,  and  the  methods  which  have  been  used  in  investigat- 
ing them,  by  studying  the  historical  references,  the  dedications  in  the 
manuscripts,  the  language,  and  even  the  rhythmical  structure,  have  been 
analyzed  and  set  forth  with  admirable  skill  in  the  preliminary  chapter. 
The  most  important  original  contribution  which  the  paper  makes  con- 
sists in  a critical  examination  (pp.  109-157)  of  that  portion  of  the  Vita 
(chs.  I,  4 — 2,  3;  3,  I — 18,  3)  which  deals  with  the  history  of  the  reign 
of  Heliogabalus.  The  historical  accuracy  of  these  chapters  is  tested 
by  comparing  them  with  a history  of  the  period  which  the  writer  recon- 
structs from  other  sources.  Both  these  parts  of  the  monograph  show 
learning,  critical  acumen,  and  good  judgment,  and  the  author’s  method 
of  attacking  the  question  is  sound. 

Similarly,  John  Garrett  Winter’s  treatment  of  the  Myth  of  Hercules 
at  Rome  (pp.  1 71-274)  resolves  itself  into  two  main  parts — a prelimi- 
nary study  of  the  modern  literature  dealing  with  the  Hercules  story, 
and  an  attempt  to  resolve  the  myth  into  its  elements  and  to  determine 
the  earliest  form  which  it  took  at  Rome.  The  writer  concludes  that 
“Hercules  was  not  a home-spun  Italic  deity”,  that  the  Cacus  element 
was  not  a ])art  of  the  original  story,  that  the  Greek  Herakles  myth  and 
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worship  were  introduced  into  Rome  from  both  southern  Italy  and 
Etruria,  and  that  the  tithe  was  probably  of  Phoenician  origin. 

Roman  Law  Studies  in  Livy  (pp.  275—354),  by  Alvin  E.  Evans,  fur- 
nishes an  interesting  body  of  material,  which  to  be  complete  must  be 
supplemented  from  other  sources,  and  so  far  as  the  questions  are  con- 
cerned with  which  it  deals  constitutes  a useful  contribution  to  our 
knowledge.  We  could  have  wished,  however,  that  in  addition  to  the 
points  for  discussion  mentioned  on  page  325,  and  later,  the  author’s 
plan  had  included  a consideration  of  the  development  of  tribunician 
jurisdiction,  the'  responsibility  to  the  popular  assembly  of  different 
classes  of  magistrates  for  their  political  action,  and  certain  other  related 
matters.  The  last  paper  by  Laura  Bayne  Woodruff  on  Reminiscences 
of  Ennius  in  Silius  Italicus  (pp.  355-424)  falls  outside  the  field  of  this 
journal. 

Erank  Frost  Abbott. 

The  Monuments  of  Christian  Rome  from  Constantine  to  the  Renais- 
sance. By  Arthur  L.  Frotiiingham,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of 
Archaeology  and  Ancient  History  at  Princeton  University. 
[Llandbooks  of  Archaeology  and  Antiquities.]  (New  York: 
The  Macmillan  Company.  1908.  Pp.  vii,  412.) 

In  this  work  the  author  does  not  exceed  the  limits  expressed  by  the 
title.  He  has  not  attempted  to  write  a history  of  Christian  art  in  Rome, 
but  has  confined  himself  to  an  account  of  the  monuments  of  architecture, 
painting,  and  sculpture  between  the  era  of  the  persecutions  and  the 
Renaissance.  The  subject  is  dealt  with  in  two  sections.  In  the  first 
there  is  a chronological  account  of  the  principal  monuments  and  in  the 
second  these  are  systematically  classified  as  Basilicas,  Campanili,  Clois- 
ters, Civil  Architecture,  Military  Architecture,  Sculpture  and  Painting. 
The  work  is  not  at  all  technical  and  makes  no  elaborate  pretense  at  de- 
scribing details  of  style  or  construction.  Though  he  frequently  touches 
on  the  subject,  the  summary  character  of  the  historical  survey  may  be 
the  author’s  excuse  for  not  having  discussed  expressly  the  origins  of 
Christian  art.  This  is  all  the  more  to  be  regretted  because  the  various 
influences  which  were  at  work  within  Christianity  itself,  and  which 
were  being  gradually  moulded  to  its  new  concept  of  life  and  society, 
would  seem  to  form  the  necessary  background  for  a detailed  exposi- 
tion of  any  phase  of  art,  which  the  author  himself  considers  to  have 
been  “ as  integral  a part  of  civilization  as  politics,  religion,  sociology 
or  literature  ”.  Some  of  the  historical  statements,  closely  interwoven 
with  the  central  theme,  may  be  open  to  serious  exception.  Thus  (p. 
38)  the  author  says:  “The  origin  of  monasticisni  was  due  to  the  bitter- 
ness of  the  delusion  of  the  really  religious,  who  saw  that,  since  fashion 
and  authority  had  stamped  Christianity  with  their  approval,  the  Church 
as  a unit  had  become  infected  with  most  of  the  soft  vices  of  paganism.” 
Such  an  assertion  is  hardly  in  keeping  with  the  facts  in  the  history  of 
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the  development  of  Christian  asceticism,  and  utterly  ignores  the  pre- 
vailing tendency  in  theological  thought  and  philosophic  teaching  outside 
as  well  as  inside  the  Church.  On  page  39  we  read:  “The  establish- 
ment of  Christian  festivals  on  the  same  dates  as  pagan  ones,  and  with 
analogous  ceremonies,  made  it  easy  for  the  populace  to  pass  over  to  the 
new  faith  without  the  loss  of  the  pomp  and  circumstance  and  play  that 
were  so  necessary  to  these  materialists,  however  reformed.”  This  con- 
fusion of  popular  festival  and  liturgical  observance  is  very  common, 
but  it  is  based  on  an  utter  misconception  of  the  character  and  history 
of  the  Christian  liturgy,  which  was  such  a potent  factor  in  determining 
some  lines  of  artistic  effort. 

The  author’s  expressed  hope  that  the  book  “ may  serve  in  the  class- 
room ” would  be  more  certain  of  realization  had  he  provided  it  with  a 
good  bibliography,  or  with  adequate  references.  The  work  contains 
much  food  for  discussion,  and  it  would  be  satisfactory  at  times  to  know 
where  some  of  its  views  are  stated  more  in  detail,  and  on  what  founda- 
tions they  rest.  Taken  as  a whole,  however,  the  work  is  an  excellent 
and  painstaking  presentation  of  an  interesting  subject. 

La  Campagna  Romana,  Antica,  Medioevale  e Moderna.  By  Giu- 
seppe Tomassetti.  V olume  II.  Via  Appia,  Ardeatina  cd  Aurelia. 
(Rome:  Ermanno  Loescher  and  Company.  1910,  Pp.  xi,  562.) 

With  this  second  volume^  begins  the  principal  part  of  this  monu- 
mental work,  that  is,  the  history  and  description  of  every  part  of  the 
Campagna.  The  division  is  geographical,  and  the  itinerary  of  the  author 
follows  the  line  of  each  of  the  great  roads  that  stretch  out  in  all  direc- 
tions from  Rome.  The  first  three  in  alphabetical  order,  Appia,  Ardea- 
tina, and  Aurelia,  are  contained  in  the  present  volume,  four-fifths  of  its 
space  being  devoted  to  the  Appia,  which  was  not  only  the  most  famous 
and  interesting  in  antiquity  of  the  vine  that  crossed  the  plains  of  Latium, 
but  also  the  most  important  in  medieval  and  modern  times  on  account 
of  the  towns  situated  on  its  line,  such  as  Albano,  Genzano,  Velletri,  and 
Anzio. 

The  method  adopted  is  to  give  first  a brief  historical  notice  of  the 
road  itself,  with  a descri])tion  of  its  course  and  monuments  within  the 
city  of  Rome.  This  is  apt  to  be  done  in  a somewhat  perfunctory  and 
not  very  satisfactory  way,  and  the  author’s  knowledge  of  the  topography 
of  the  city  leaves  somewhat  to  be  desired,  as  is  illustrated  by  his  accept- 
ance of  Canina’s  theory  of  the  location  of  the  Porta  Fontinalis.  After 
this  introductory  matter,  each  site  on  the  road  or  in  its  immediate 
vicinity  is  taken  up  in  order.  In  the  case  of  the  more  important  places 
a bibliography  is  given  of  all  works  dealing  expressly  with  the  site  in 
ciuestion.  omitting  general  works  that  treat  of  others  as  well.  This  is 
followed  by  a resume  of  the  history  of  the  place  in  antiquity  if  it  dates 
back  so  far,  information  as  to  the  character  and  publication  of  its 

’ For  a notice  of  vol.  T.  .see  this  Rkvikw,  XV.  831. 
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inscriptions,  and  an  enumeration  of  the  most  important  works  of  art  that 
have  been  found  in  the  vicinity.  This  section  is  generally  only  intro- 
ductory to  the  history  of  the  site  in  medieval  and  modern  times.  Here 
the  author  gives  an  abstract  in  chronological  order  of  the  information 
that  he  has  collected  from  earlier  publications  and  from  his  own 
researches  in  state,  family,  and  municipal  archives,  as  well  as  from 
investigations  on  the  spot.  This  matter  is  accompanied  by  comments 
and  is  followed  by  a description  of  the  medieval  monuments  that  still 
exist.  What  we  have,  therefore,  in  the  case  of  the  principal  towns,  is 
a series  of  virtual  monographs  of  considerable  extent,  forty  pages,  for 
instance,  being  devoted  to  Albano. 

The  amount  of  labor  involved  in  this  research  has  been  very  great, 
and  the  extent  and  variety  of  the  material  that  has  been  investigated 
may  be  illustrated  by  the  first  abstract  concerning  Velletri,  which  is 
found  in  a letter  written  in  496  A.  D.  by  Pope  Gelasius  I.  to  the  Bishop 
of  A^elletri,  with  reference  to  a runaway  slave  who  had  taken  refuge  in 
the  church  of  S.  Clemente  in  Rome.  The  work  has  been  done  with  great 
care  and  patience,  and  the  result  is  in  most  cases  eminently  satisfactory. 
Xow  and  then  one  might  wish  that  the  sifting  had  been  a little  more 
careful  and  that  some  extraneous  matter  like  the  full  description  of 
the  contest  between  ^lilo  and  Clodius,  or  the  paneg\Tic  pronounced 
upon  a certain  worthy  matron  of  Civita  Lavinia,  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  had  been  omitted.  Exception  might  also  be  taken  to  identifica- 
tions like  that  of  Osteriaccia  with  the  inn  where  Horace  spent  the 
first  night  out  from  Rome  on  his  famous  journey  to  Brundisium,  but 
in  general  full  meed  of  praise  is  to  be  ungrudgingly  bestowed  upon  the 
veteran  scholar  who  has  done  more  than  any  one  else  to  interpret  the 
Campagna  to  those  who  would  read  its  meaning. 

When  the  third  volume  of  this  book  is  published,  and  the  remaining 
parts  of  Ashby’s  notable  studies  on  the  Classical  Topography  of  the 
Campagna  in  the  Papers  of  the  British  School  in  Rome,  we  shall  have 
a historical  description  of  this  region  more  complete  and  comprehensive 
than  exists  for  any  other.  Samuel  Ball  Platner. 

BOOKS  OF  MEDIEVAL  AND  MODERX  EUROPEAX  HISTORY 

Regesfa  Pontificiun  Romanonim.  lubente  Regia  Societate  Gotting- 
ensi  congessit  Paulus  Fridolixus  Kehr.  Tomtts  I.  Italia 
Pontificia  sive  Repertorium  Priznlegionim  et  Litterarum  a 
Romanis  Pontificibiis  ante  annum  MCLXXXXFIII  Italiae  Ec- 
clesiis,  Monasteriis,  Civitatihus,  Singulisque  Personis  Conces- 
soriim.  AVltime  III.  Etruria.  (Berlin:  Weidmann.  1908. 
Pp.  Hi,  492.) 

The  character  and  purpose  of  this  new  edition  of  the  letters  and 
privileges  of  the  Roman  pontiffs  and  the  manner  in  which  it  differs  in 
order  and  arrangement  from  the  edition  of  Jaffe  have  been  fully  de- 
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scribed  in  the  notice  of  the  first  and  second  volumes  which  appeared  in 
the  American  Historical  Review,  XIII.  318.  This  third  volume  con- 
tains the  Acta  Romanorum  Pontificum  relating  to  Etruria  or  Tuscany. 
It  is  not  the  fault  of  the  editor  if  the  name  Etruria  or  Tuscany  does 
not  convey  a clear  idea  of  geographical  limits  to  the  mind  of  the  his- 
torian ; for  Italian  provinces  and  principalities  in  the  ease  and  frequency 
with  which  they  contracted  or  expanded  their  boundaries  have  a char- 
acter almost  as  misleading  and  a meaning  sometimes  more  confusing 
than  Burgundy  itself.  As  the  Regesta  in  this  edition  are  arranged 
according  to  dioceses,  an  additional  element  of  confusion  arises  from 
the  fact  that  ecclesiastical  geography  is  made  the  basis  for  subdivisions 
of  territory  which  was  purely  civil  in  character.  That  this  disposition 
of  the  material  does  not  make  for  clearness  is  evident  from  the  fact 
that  the  correspondence  of  the  popes  with  Mathilda,  countess  of  Tuscany, 
is  to  be  found  in  another  volume  under  Canossa,  notwithstanding  the 
fact  that  this  volume  in  addition  to  the  documents  addressed  to  churches 
and  monasteries  contains  some  which  were  sent  to  different  rulers  of 
Tuscany.  In  his  introduction  Kehr  has  wisely  made  no  attempt  to 
justify  or  explain  his  method  of  division,  and  while  calling  attention  to 
*ne  fact  that  many  dioceses  which  in  the  Middle  Ages  belonged  to  Etruria 
are  dealt  with  in  other  volumes,  he  here  limits  himself  to  the  twelve 
dioceses  of  Elorence,  Eiesole,  Pistoia,  Arezzo,  Siena,  Chiusi,  Sovana, 
Grosseto,  Massa  Marittima,  Volterra,  Pisa,  and  Lucca. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  but  the  plan  which  is  followed  in  this  edition 
of  the  Regesta  is  one  which  would  lend  itself  admirably  to  the  prepa- 
ration of  such  a work  as  the  projected  Germania  Sacra  of  Kehr  and 
Brackmann  but  it  will  always  remain  an  open  question  among  historians 
whether  the  chronological  order  of  Jaffe  was  wisely  abandoned.  Corre- 
spondence is  of  course  equally  important  when  arranged  either  accord- 
ing to  the  sender  or  the  recipient.  Those  investigators,  however,  whose 
work  is  to  study  periods  or  pontificates  cannot  but  regret  the  necessity 
of  seeking  their  material  in  every  volume  of  this  edition.  On  the  other 
hand,  no  better  arrangement  is  possible  for  the  study  of  the  history  of 
localities  or  separate  churches.  One  serious  drawback  in  Kehr’s  work, 
which  cannot  fail  to  strike  even  the  casual  reader,  comes  from  the 
cumbersome  manner  of  reference  to  which  it  will  be  necessary  to  resort. 
The  documents  are  numbered  according  to  volumes  so  that  the  volume 
as  well  as  the  number  must  be  indicated.  This  method  cannot  fail  to 
be  irksome  as  it  is  necessary  to  refer  to  the  elenchiis  in  the  heginning 
of  each  volume  for  the  serial  number.  A reference  to  the  volume,  page, 
and  number  of  the  document  on  the  page  will  sometimes  lead  to  extreme 
confusion,  as  for  instance  on  page  103  of  this  volume  three  documents 
are  numbered  one,  the  number  referring  to  three  different  recipients. 
Making  due  allowance  for  the  objections  which  may  be  raised  regarding 
the  peculiar  manner  in  which  the  materials  are  arranged  there  can  he 
no  question  regarding  the  conqdeteness  with  which  the  new  edition  has 
demonstrated  its  su])eriority  over  the  old.  Of  the  1501  documents  here 
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presented  only  754  are  to  be  found  in  Jaffe  and  his  continuation.  This 
fact  alone,  not  to  speak  of  the  wealth  of  critical  references  to  sources 
and  the  well-selected  bibliographies  at  the  head  of  each  chapter,  will 
make  the  work  absolutely  essential  for  the  study  of  early  and  medieval 
church  history. 

Patrick  J.  Healy. 

History  of  the  Christian  Church.  By  Philip  Schaff.  Volume  V., 
Part  II.  The  Middle  Ages,  from  Boniface  VIIL,  12^4,  to  the 
Protestant  Reformation,  1517.  By  David  S.  Schaff,  D.D.,  Pro- 
fessor of  Church  History  in  the  Western  Theological  Seminary, 
Pittsburg.  (New  York:  Charles  Scribner’s  Sons.  1910.  Pp. 
xi,  795-) 

This  work  closes  the  gap  in  the  row  of  broad-backed  tomes  which 
the  University  of  Berlin,  on  the  occasion  of  Dr.  Philip  Schaff’s  jubilee, 
called  the  most  notable  monument  of  universal  historical  learning  pro- 
duced by  the  school  of  Neander  ”.  The  single  volume  allotted  by  the 
elder  Schaff  to  the  period  from  Hildebrand  to  Leo  X.  has  in  the  hands 
of  his  son  become  two,  of  which  the  first,  part  I.,  was  published  in  1907. 
It  is  especially  fortunate  that  the  portrayal  of  the  three  centuries  from 
Boniface  VIIL  to  Luther  should  have  been  postponed  these  seventeen 
years  since  the  death  of  Dr.  Philip  Schaff,  for  the  past  two  decades 
have  been  unusually  fruitful  in  investigations  of  this  very  era,  which 
render  this  volume  perhaps  the  most  useful  of  the  series.  With  careful 
bibliographies,  it  is  an  invaluable  summary  of  recent  researches. 

Loyal  to  the  tradition  of  frank  piety  as  well  as  of  ripe  scholarship, 
the  son  has  not  merely  been  faithful  to  the  spirit  of  his  father’s  work ; 
he  has  adhered  in  general  to  his  methods  of  dividing  the  material. 
Whether  the  inherited  style  of  arrangement  is  theoretically  the  best  or 
not,  it  is  here  carried  out  with  virtuosity.  The  result  is  a clear,  straight- 
forward narrative,  which  seldom  betrays  the  conservatively  Protestant 
theological  standpoint  of  its  author.  The  preface  states  his  desire  to  be 
objective:  “to  depict  it  as  it  was  and  to  allow  the  picture  of  high  religi- 
ous purpose  to  reveal  itself  side  by  side  with  the  picture  of  hierarchical 
assumption  and  scholastic  misinterpretation  ”.  Sympathy  with  some  of 
the  religious  aspects  of  the  Middle  Ages  is  shown  by  the  unusually 
comprehensive  treatment  of  themes  such  as  the  German  Mystics,  the 
Pulpit  and  Popular  Piety,  also  of  those  men  whom  the  author  stoutly 
believes  worthy  of  the  title.  Reformers  before  the  Reformation.  An- 
tipathies are,  however,  occasionally  manifest,  as  when  he  unhesitatingly 
speaks  of  papal  “ arrogance  ” and  “ assumption  ”,  and  inveighs  especially 
against  the  infallibility  of  the  pope,  using  arguments  drawn  from  the 
deliverances  of  Innocent  III.  against  Magna  Charta,  of  Innocent  VIIL 
against  witchcraft,  and  from  Alexander  VI.’s  Bull  of  Demarcation,  objec- 
tions which  will  not  carry  overmuch  weight  with  him  who  ponders  the 
carefully  phrased  definitions  of  the  Vatican  Council.  Similarly  uncon- 
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vincing  to  many  will  be  the  ancient  Donatist  argument  from  the  im- 
moral lives  of  ecclesiastics  to  the  invalidity  of  certain  of  their  claims, 
as  when  he  says  (p.  465)  ; “The  papal  theory  of  the  succession  of  Peter, 
even  if  there  were  no  other  hostile  historic  testimony,  would  founder  on 
the  personality  of  Alexander  VI.,  who  set  an  example  of  all  depravity.” 
It  would  have  been  better  to  admit  the  facts,  as  does  Pastor,  without 
drawing  conclusions  from  such  tacit  premises,  just  as  it  would  have  been 
well  to  exercise  more  reticence  concerning  harrowing  details  about  witch- 
craft (§  59),  the  revival  of  paganism  (§  67),  and  the  vices  of  the  clergy 
(§73)-  Even  then  the  author  would  have  remained  true  to  his  purpose 
of  refuting  as  idealizations  the  accounts  of  the  later  Middle  Ages  pre- 
sented by  Janssen  and  Gasquet,  who  believe  that  the  Church  might  have 
been  reformed  peaceably  from  within.  In  general  a sympathetic  critic 
of  medieval  Christianity,  Dr.  Schaff  has  been  measurably  successful  in 
showing  that  the  Reformation  was  the  inevitable  consequence  of  the 
misdeeds  of  the  militant  papacy. 

William  Walker  Rockwell.  ' 

Les  Comptes  du  Roi  Rene.  Publics  chapres  les  Originaux  Inedits 
Conserves  aux  Archives  des  Bouches-dn-Rhone.  Tome  Deux- 
ieme.  Tome  Troisieme.  Par  TAbbe  G.  Arnaud  d’Agnel,  Cor- 
respondant  du  Ministere  de  ITnstruction  Publique  pour  les 
Travaux  Historiques.  (Paris:  Alphonse  Picard  et  Fils.  1909, 
1910.  Pp.  49o;5ii.) 

The  student  of  culture  history  who  has  the  imagination  to  interpret 
medieval  statistics  in  terms  of  human  activity  will  rejoice  that  these  two 
supplementary  volumes  of  the  accounts  of  King  Rene  have  appeared. 
As  in  the  first  volume,  the  summaries  are  in  chronological  order  and  after 
the  calendar  form,  though  occasionally  complete  documents  are  inserted. 
As  one  reads  page  after  page  of  these  summaries,  the  whole  life  of  the 
court  and  the  upper  middle  classes — less  that  of  the  peasantry — and  the 
relation  of  government  to  Provencal  society  is  unveiled,  as  well  as  the 
foreign  relations  of  Provence,  especially  those  of  a culture  nature,  with 
Europe  at  large.  The  history  of  industry  and  commerce  has  many 
details,  especially  the  manufacture  of  small  arms,  jewelry,  ivory,  and 
leather  goods,  the  trade  in  drugs,  cloth,  silks,  taffetas,  velours,  etc.,  and 
wine.  There  are  many  data,  unimportant  in  detail  but  collectively  of 
value,  bearing  upon  markets  and  fairs,  weights  and  measures,  days  of 
work  for  artisans,  masons,  carpenters,  and  craftsmen.  In  this  connec- 
tion the  activity  of  the  Jews  as  bankers,  and  the  relations  of  Provence  to 
the  banking  house  of  the  Medici,  is  noteworthy.  Though  the  connection 
with  Italy  is  more  intimate  than  with  other  countries,  it  is  interesting  to 
observe  the  intimate  connection  between  Provence  and  Germany  in  the 
fifteenth  century.  One  meets  with  German  artisans  in  many  crafts, 
glovers,  metal  workers,  masons.  German  minstrels  and  acrobats  were 
popular  in  southern  France.  Per  contra,  there  are  only  three  allusions 
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to  England  and  the  English,  which  shows  how  far  removed  from  the 
island  kingdom  the  history  of  the  house  of  Anjou  has  become  since  the 
days  of  Henry  VE  It  is  a matter  of  surprise  also  to  observe  how  rela- 
tively slight  were  the  relations  between. the  counts  of  Provence  and  the 
Erench  crown.  Louis  XL  is  directly  mentioned  but  once,  and  the  royal 
court  but  sixteen  times.  With  Paris  as  a city,  however,  Provence  had 
close  connection,  as  also  with  Anjou  and  northwestern  Erance  as  a 
matter  of  course. 

The  history  of  art,  especially  sculpture,  less  painting — the  king’s 
court  painter  was  a German  named  Bartholomew  Deick — is  often  men- 
tioned. Gunpowder  is  alluded  to  once  and  stone  cannon-balls  four 
times,  which  shows  what  every  historian  of  the  art  of  war  knows,  that 
the  discovery  of  gunpowder  made  little  change  in  the  history  of  war 
until  late  in  the  sixteenth  century.  Very  valuable  are  the  complete 
inventories  of  property  in  the  king’s  various  capitals,  which  are  printed 
intact,  for  they  enable  us  to  see  the  ensemble  of  court  life  in  Provence, 
at  least  the  material  side  of  it.  Considerable  technical  information  as 
to  the  method  of  keeping  accounts  might  be  dug  out  of  these  inven- 
tories and  the  excerpts  dealing  with  the  collection  of  the  revenues. 

Occasionally  there  are  allusions  to  social  phenomena  of  interest  oi 
importance.  There  is  much  material  dealing  with  the  history  of  charity, 
with  prostitution,  with  astrology  and  superstition.  Playing  cards  are 
mentioned  seven  times;  slaves  four  times.  The  practice  of  nicking  or 
piercing  the  ears  of  the  half-wild  cattle  in  the  marshy  country  around 
the  embouchures  of  the  Rhone  reminds  us  of  the  same  practice  on  our 
western  plains,  which  is  sometimes  adopted  instead  of  branding.  Snails 
apparently  were  not  a favorite  food  in  Provence  in  the  Middle  Ages, 
for  though  there  is  much  information  about  the  king’s  table,  snails  are 
mentioned  but  once. 

The  philologist  will  find  much  of  interest  upon  the  history  of  the 
derivation  and  use  of  words,  and  may  be  interested  in  a Christian  Turk 
'kpii  scet  parler  tons  langaiges  ” (no.  2705).  There  seems  to  have  been 
a certain  affectation  of  things  Turkish  in  the  luxurious  court  of  Prov- 
ence. Turkish  confitures  and  Turkish  fashions  were  popular  and  we 
even  meet  with  a Provencal  knight  named  Saladin.  As  to  institutional 
history,  one  finds  the  use  of  the  word  iiniversitas  in  the  sense  of  com- 
mune (no.  3194),  a usage  peculiar  to  the  town  charters  of  Provence  and 
Languedoc.  But  far  and  away  the  most  interesting  and  tantalizing 
allusion  is  the  one  which  apparently  refers  to  the  art  of  printing  in  the 
time  of  King  Rene  (no.  708-709).  It  may  be  recalled  that  France  has 
recently  put  forth  a rival  to  Gutenberg.  In  1890  the  Abbe  Requin  dis- 
covered in  the  archives  of  Avignon  a contract  of  the  year  1444  between 
one  Procopius  Waldfoghel,  a native  of  Prague,  and  a Jew  of  Avignon, 
named  Davin,  in  which  the  former  agreed  to  teach  the  latter  ‘4he  art 
of  writing  artificially  ”.  The  Jew  furnished  the  capital  for  the  enterprise 
and  on  March  10,  1446,  Waldfoghel  contracted  to  provide  “ literas  for- 
matas,  scisas  in  ferro  ”.  On  March  26  we  find  him  providing  “ omnia 
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artificia,  ingenia  et  instrumenta  ad  scribendum  artificialiter  in  litera 
latina  ’b  Other  details  follow.  There  are  two  alphabets  in  steel  letters, 
two  iron  forms  and  one  iron  vise,  forty-eight  forms  in  base  metal.  (See 
Abbe  Reqiiin,  L’Imprimerie  d Avignon  en  1444,  Paris,  1890,  and  his 
Les  Origines  de  VImprimcrie  cn  France,  Paris,  1891.)  The  “art  of 
writing  artificially  ” is  certainly  the  art  of  printing.  Waiving  the  vexed 
question  as  to  whether  Waldfoghel  was  indebted  to  Gutenberg  or  his 
co-laborers,  it  remains  an  interesting  question  what  bearing,  if  any, 
these  new  Provenqal  documents  with  their  tantalizing  allusion  to  “ lettres 
moulees  ” (no.  708-709)  have  upon  the  history  of  the  discovery  of 
printing.  Apparently  the  editor  is  unacquainted  with  the  work  of  the 
Abbe  Requin,  else  he  could  hardly  have  failed  to  have  attached  a greater 
importance  to  these  documents  than  he  has  done. 

James  Westfall  Thompson. 

Tableaux  de  Depreciation  du  Papier-Monnaie.  Reedites  avec  tme 

Introduction  par  Pierre  Caron.  (Paris:  Imprimerie  Nationale. 
1909.  Pp.  Ixxxv,  458.) 

This  is  a reprint  of  the  official  tables  of  the  depreciation  of  the  paper 
money  issued  in  France  during  the  Revolution,  first  printed  early  in  1798 
and  again  in  1825.  Both  these  early  prints  are  extremely  rare. 

To  this  reprint  of  the  tables,  M.  Caron  has  written  an  introduction  of 
great  value,  and  one  which  all  future  students  of  the  assignats  will  have 
to  consult.  He  has  limited  himself  in  the  first  and  most  notable  part  of 
the  introduction  to  a careful  study  of  the  various  laws  enacted  by  the 
Convention  and  by  the  Directory  determining  the  discharge  in  depreci- 
ated paper  of  contracts  between  individuals.  This  is  a subject  which 
has  hitherto  scarcely  been  touched  by  historians. 

The  first  attempt  to  correct  the  situation  created  by  the  depreciation 
of  the  assignats  was  brought  about  by  the  necessities  of  the  government, 
following  the  repeal  of  the  maximum  laws.  The  assignats  were  then 
depreciated  ninety  per  cent.  The  government  received  them  at  par, 
though  it  was  compelled  to  pay  for  its  supplies  in  specie.  The  conse- 
quence was,  M.  Caron  tells  us,  that  “ as  depreciation  continued-  public 
receipts  diminished,  while  expenditures  increased.”  The  law  of  June 
21,  1795,  put  an  end  to  this  situation  and  saved  the  government  from 
bankruptcy.  The  next  step  was  to  take  up  the  status  of  debts  between 
individuals.  Debtors  were  defrauding  their  creditors  every  day  by  forc- 
ing them  to  accept  assignats  at  their  face  value  for  debts  contracted 
months  or  years  before  in  specie,  or  in  assignats  at  a much  higher  rate. 
T.aws  were  now  passed  to  regulate  payment  of  debts  so  contracted.  In 

1795  there  was  such  legislation  on  June  2i,  July  13,  and  December  3;  in 

1796  on  April  4,  July  17  and  23;  in  1797  on  February  3,  June  23, 
August  31,  September  i,  and  December  i;  in  1798  on  January  5,  Febru- 
ary I.  April  24  and  25,  May  lo,  June  27,  and  August  14.  This  virtu- 
ally closed  the  series  of  laws  relating  to  the  discharge  of  private  debts, 
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though  a.  law  of  May  6,  1799,  touched  the  subject  slightly,  and  the 
Council  of  Five  Hundred  had  the  matter  of  a complete  revision  of  the 
various  laws  before  it  when  its  sessions  were  terminated  by  Bonaparte. 

M.  Caron’s  study  shows  clearly  the  immense  difficulty  the  govern- 
ment was  under  in  enacting  any  satisfactory  legislation  to  meet  the 
situation.  Some  of  the  earlier  laws  were  hastily  passed,  and  in  some 
cases  only  for  a short  period  in  order  to  meet  an  emergency,  as  for 
example  the  laws  suspending  the  payments  of  debts.  Laws  like  these 
made  confusion  worse  confounded.  The  law  of  December  3,  1795, 
Caron  says,  “incommoded  business”  and  “paralyzed  commerce”.  Again, 
when  the  mandats  were  created,  the  legislators  thought  that  they  were 
through  with  their  difficulties.  Mandats  were  as  good  as  specie,  they 
asserted,  and  therefore  it  was  sufficient  to  enact  that  all  debts  should  be 
paid  in  mandats  or  in  specie.  After  their  long  experience  with  paper 
money,  they  were  so  simple  as  to  believe  that  the  mandats  would  not 
depreciate.  Less  than  a month  disabused  them  of  this  confidence,  and 
they  saw  themselves  compelled  to  begin  all  over  again. 

The  second  division  of  M.  Caron’s  introduction  is  devoted  to  the  law 
which  decreed  the  compilation  of  the  tables  here  reprinted.  This  law 
was  passed  June  23,  1797.  M.  Caron  considers  the  provisions  of  the 
law,  the  manner  in  which  the  tables  were  drawn  up,  and  the  results  as 
to  their  accuracy.  The  central  authorities  of  each  department,  assisted 
by  fifteen  business  men,  drew  up  the  tables.  They  were  made  out  to 
cover  the  dates  from  January  i,  1791,  to  July  17,  1796.  The  authorities 
of  the  departments  were  to  determine  the  depreciation  of  the  paper 
money  for  each  month  in  that  period  by  using  a table  of  such  deprecia- 
tion made  up  by  the  Treasury  at  Paris,  comparing  this  with  any  such 
table  as  the  department  might  have  kept,  and  with  the  prices  of  real 
estate,  food,  and  merchandise  at  each  of  the  several  dates.  The  task 
was  extremely  difficult.  In  some  cases  the  statistics  on  which  the  calcu- 
lation was  to  be  made  could  not  be  secured;  again,  in  regard  to  certain 
dates,  the  department  of  the  Aube,  and  presumably  other  departments 
as  well,  fixed  a figure  for  the  depreciation  arbitrarily.  The  resulting 
tables  naturally  show  an  enormous  variation  in  the  value  of  assignats  in 
the  various  departments  at  the  same  date.  Indeed  the  tables  do  not 
pretend  to  show  more  than  an  approximation  to  the  actual  depreciation, 
a fact  which  must  be  remembered  by  students  who  undertake  to  make 
use  of  them. 

Ralph  C.  H.  Catterall. 

Napoleon  et  la  Catalogne,  1808-1814.  La  Captivite  de  Barcelone 
{Fevricr  1808-Janvier  1810).  Par  Pierre  Conard,  Ancien 
fileve  de  TRcole  Normale  Siiperieure,  Docteur  es  Lettres. 
[Bibliotheque  de  la  Fondation  Thiers,  Fascicule  XVIII. ] 
(Paris:  Felix  Alcan.  1909.  Pp.  xliv,  474.) 
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Napoleon  et  la  Pologne,  1806-180/.  D’apres  les  Documents  des 
Archives  Nationales  et  des  Archives  du  Ministere  des  Affaires 
fftrangeres.  Par  IMarcel  Handelsman  de  Varsovie.  Ap- 
prouvee  par  M.  le  professeur  AIeyer  v.  Knonau.  (Paris:  Felix 
Alcan.  1909.  Pp.  iv,  280.) 

M.  Conard’s  original  design  was  d’etudier  le  role  des  Frangais  dans 
la  transformation  de  TEspagne  et  de  mesurer,  pour  ainsi  dire,  Timpor- 
tance  de  rinfluence  franqaise  dans  la  peninsiile  an  temps  du  roi  Joseph 
this  design  was  reduced  by  a closer  acquaintance  with  the  material  to 
that  of  furnishing  “ une  petite  contribution  a I’etude  du  regime  franqaise 
en  Espagne  The  reasons  for  finally  selecting  Catalonia  are  stated 
to  have  been  the  fact  that  the  material  for  the  Napoleonic  history  of 
this  region  is  practically  all  to  be  found  in  the  archives  at  Paris,  that 
during  this  period  “ la  Catalogne  a eu  sa  vie  propre,  presque  particu- 
liere  ”,  and  that  Napoleon  aimed  to  annex  it.  It  is  evident  at  a glance 
that  the  study  of  the  role  of  the  Erench  in  the  transformation  of  Spain 
might  well  assume  terrifying  proportions  in  M.  Conard’s  mind,  since  the 
present  stout  volume  comprises  only  two  years  of  the  occupation  in 
one  corner  of  the  kingdom. 

Nevertheless  the  student  of  the  Napoleonic  empire  can  have  no  quar- 
rel with  M.  Conard  but  may  rather  hope  that  his  admirable  spirit  and 
conscientious  methods  may  inspire  other  laborers  in  such  neglected  cor- 
ners. Eor  he  has  furnished  us  with  a study  that  is  in  its  kind  a model 
and  almost  beyond  reproach;  one  would  despair  of  gleaning  after  M. 
Conard  and  he  constantly  brings  home  to  us  the  way  and  degree  in  which 
exhaustive  work  in  a limited  field  can  throw  light  upon  general  con- 
ditions. The  critical  studies  of  the  primary  sources  in  the  preface  and 
appendixes  are  of  very  unusual  merit,  and  the  former  especially,  with 
its  acute  analyses  of  classes  of  documents  and  its  suggestions  as  to  com- 
parative values,  will  be  of  service  to  all  students  of  the  Napoleonic 
archival  material.  The  rather  surprising  statement  that  the  material  for 
this  study  is  almost  entirely  in  the  Erench  archives  is  shown  to  be  based 
upon  an  exhaustive  search  in  Catalonia  itself — a search  establishing  the 
conviction  that  “les  relations  entre  le  gouvernement  cense  Josephiste  de 
Catalogne  et  le  gouvernement  central  furcnt  i)resque  nulles  ” and  that 
though  the  municipal  changes  can  be  studied  to  advantage  in  a few  places 
the  Erench  on  their  departure  destroyed  or  removed  practically  all  docu- 
ments of  general  interest. 

The  author’s  critical  acumen  and  good  judgment  are  not  confined  to 
the  studies  above  cited  but  appear  throughout  in  such  a way  as  to 
inspire  entire  confidence  in  his  use  of  his  material.  Good  examples 
are  the  remark  (p.  33,  note)  with  reference  to  the  genesis  of  the  in- 
vasion of  Spain:  “ Rien  n’est  plus  difficile  (jue  de  determiner  de  quand 
(late  un  ])rojet  napoleonien  ; car  rEunpereur  n’admettait  les  personnes  de 
son  entourage  a la  connaissance  de  ses  desseins  qu’a  partir  du  moment 
oil  il  avait  besoin  de  leur  concours  et  dans  la  mesure  seulcment  on  cela 
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lui  etait  necessaire  ”,  and  in  the  doubts  he  raises  (p.  65,  note)  as  to 
the  value  of  the  reports  sent  to  the  emperor  when  the  conditions  were 
not  of  a kind  to  please  him  or  support  his  plans.  M.  Conard  does  not 
go  out  of  his  way  to  recapitulate  or  discuss  events  beyond  his  own 
field,  but  he  keeps  the  general  situation  well  in  view  and  constantly 
casts  light  upon  it.  The  conditions  special  to  Catalonia  are  clearly  set 
forth,  but  we  nevertheless  feel  that  we  are  adding  much  to  our  knowl- 
edge of  the  nature  of  the  national  rising,  of  the  defects  of  the  French 
methods,  of  the  faults  in  the  French  military  organization  and  discipline, 
of  the  decline  in  the  quality  of  the  troops  (in  Catalonia  they  were 
largely  German  and  Italian,  and  we  see  how  that  general  deterioration 
through  the  increase  of  foreign  levies  is  now  setting  strongly  in),  of 
the  confusion  and  lack  of  co-operation  between  civil  and  military  author- 
ities, of  the  absence  of  general  control  in  Spain  and  the  practical  neglect 
of  the  imperial  orders,  of  the  nature  of  the  military  oppression  and  the 
ruin  caused  by  the  occupation.  It  is  shown  that  though  Napoleon  was 
far  from  being  in  such  close  touch  with  the  situation  as  he  supposed  he 
yet  cannot  escape  the  chief  responsibility  in  view  of  the  fact  that  he  had 
proceeded  deliberately  on  the  principle  of  terrorizing  the  Spaniards.  It 
was  in  vain  that  later  the  imperial  administration  sought  to  make 
scapegoats  of  the  provincial  commanders ; “ Le  vrai  responsable  de  la 
mine  de  Barcelone,  de  la  desertion  d’Aiiipurdan,  de  la  misere  et  de  I’ex- 
asperation  des  Catalans  etait  Napoleon”  (p.  384). 

The  author’s  plan  is  indicated  by  the  chapter-headings:  La  Cata- 
logue en  1808;  Les  Catalans  et  I’lntrusion  Franqaise;  Les  Necessites 
Militaires  et  le  Gouvernement  Improvise:  Le  Roi  Joseph  et  le  Gouverne- 
ment  Improvise;  Les  Finances  du  Gouvernement  Improvise;  Les  ]\Ie- 
sures  de  Surete  et  la  Police  du  Gouvernement  Improvise;  Les  Resultats 
et  les  Responsabilites  du  Regime.  There  is  appended  a map  of  Catalonia 
and  a good  index. 

The  dissertation  of  1\L  Handelsman  takes  us  to  the  remotest  north- 
eastern corner  of  the  empire  and  the  author  approaches  his  task  much 
more  from  the  European  point  of  view  than  in  the  case  of  AI.  Conard’s 
study.  The  result  is  creditable  both  to  AI.  Handelsman  and  to  Profes- 
sor Aleyer  von  Knonau  and  though  not  without  blemish  may  legitimately 
arouse  high  expectations  as  to  future  work.  The  young  author  has 
already  indeed  a formidable  list  of  titles  to  his  credit  and  wields  the  pen 
of  an  experienced  and  effective  writer,  endowed  with  greater  gifts  of 
presentation  perhaps  than  is  AI.  Conard.  He  aims  here  “ de  tracer  un 
tableau  politique  de  la  Pologne  qui  doit  servir  de  fond  a Taction  de 
Napoleon,  figurer  Tobjet  de  ses  rapports  et  de  sa  politique  et  faire  res- 
sortir  les  causes  et  le  cours  d’une  revolution  nationale  ”.  On  the  whole 
this  aim  is  well  attained  and  in  all  parts  of  the  study  dealing  directly 
with  Polish  conditions  we  find  serious  contributions  to  our  knowledge ; 
the  importance  of  the  contribution  in  the  wider  field  indicated  by  the  title 
(and  especially  aimed  at  by  the  writer)  is  less  manifest.  But  the  Napo- 
leonic policy  is  at  all  times  clearly  and  convincingly  set  forth,  and  little 
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doubt  can  remain  both  as  to  the  entire  absence  during  this  period  of  any 
intention  of  restoring  Poland,  and  of  the  cold  duplicity  with  which  the 
emperor  manipulated  the  Polish  aspirations  and  movements  as  pawns 
in  the  diplomatic  game  with  Prussia  and  Russia. 

As  hinted  above  M.  Handelsman’s  work  is  not  without  blemish. 
His  claim  to  be  presenting  “ le  premier  essai  . . . d’une  definition  scien- 
tifique  des  rapports  de  Napoleon  et  de  la  Pologne  ” exposes  him  to 
special  attention  on  the  score  of  technique,  and  it  is  disappointing  to 
find  that  here  his  treatise  is  much  more  open  to  criticism  than  is  the 
more  modest  one  of  M.  Conard.  Instead  of  a full  critical  description 
of  the  primary  material  used  we  have  only  a brief  enumerating  note  in 
the  preface  and  a list  of  uncommented  titles  as  appendix.  Pages  177- 
257  are  occupied  by  selections  from  the  incdit  (presumably),  and  while 
we  have  reason  to  be  grateful  for  this  important  addition  to  the  accessi- 
ble material,  we  regret  to  find  the  documents  printed  without  annotation 
of  any  kind,  without  any  indication  of  the  completeness  with  which  they 
are  inserted,  and  without  any  references  to  the  portions  of  the  text  that 
they  illustrate.  We  are  frequently  in  doubt  as  to  provenance  and  are 
for  the  most  part  left  entirely  without  that  personal  data  that  is  so 
thoroughly  supplied  by  M.  Conard.  This  defect  is  of  course  particularly 
serious  with  regard  to  material  of  so  inaccessible  a sort  as  that  in  the 
Polish  language  (M.  Handelsman  prints  only  French  translations). 
The  use  of  the  sources  throughout  the  study  seems  for  the  most  part 
thorough  and  worthy  of  confidence ; but  there  are  some  lapses,  as  when 
(p.  6)  the  author  depends  for  an  important  statement  put  into  the 
mouth  of  Napoleon  on  a memoir  (Comeau)  apparently  known  to  him 
only  through  a recent  secondary  writer  (Loraine  Petre),  or  when 
(p.  13)  he  modifies  "a  quotation  from  a letter  of  the  emperor  by  italiciz- 
ing without  warning  to  the  reader. 

These  are  not  serious  blots  on  the  work  of  a young  writer.  The 
treatment  as  a whole  shows  thorough  mastery  of  the  material  and  un- 
usual powers  of  presentation,  and  is  free  from  any  appearance  of  over- 
laden or  indiscriminate  research.  Having  traced  the  development  in  the 
autumn  of  1806  of  the  attitude  of  Napoleon  to  the  Poles,  M.  Handels- 
man presents  a very  instructive  review  of  Polish  internal  conditions 
under  the  Prussian  government  and  during  the  early  French  occu- 
pations as  preliminary  to  a following  of  the  part  played  by  the  Polish 
question  in  the  development  of  the  peace  of  Tilsit.  In  regard  to  the 
general  situation  and  the  interview  between  the  sovereigns  at  Tilsit  the 
ordinary  secondary  authorities  are  used.  As  to  the  question  of  Poland 
M.  Handelsman  does  not  entirely  accept  the  contention  of  Schilder  that 
the  creation  of  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Warsaw  is  to  be  attributed  to  Alex- 
ander rather  than  to  Napoleon,  but  advances  instead,  with  sufficient 
evidence  to  render  it  plausible,  the  hyi)Othesis  that  Napoleon  offered 
Poland  to  Alexander  under  the  condition  that  Silesia  should  be  assigned 
to  Jerome,  that  Alexander’s  relations  to  TViissia  made  it  impossible  for 
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him  to  agree  to  this,  and  that  finally  the  czar  accepted  freely  a proposi- 
tion advanced  by  Napoleon  as  intended  especially  to  establish  a barrier 
state  between  the  French  and  Russian  empires.  “ Le  Duche  devait 
etre  en  somme  Toeuvre  dhm  comproniis,  le  resultat  des  divergences 
d’interets  dynastiqiies  et  d’actualites  diplomatiques,  mais  la  paternite  de 
cette  creation  devait  revenir  a Napoleon  et  a personne  d’autre  ” (p.  132). 

The  study  concludes  with  a careful  examination  of  the  organization 
of  the  Grand  Duchy  under  “ une  forme  politique  absolument  nouvelle”; 
the  force  of  this  description  is  not  manifest,  as  on  the  author’s  own 
showing  it  was  simply  an  imitation  of  the  Napoleonic  combination  of 
autocratic  monarchy  and  parliamentary  forms.  It  is  perhaps  to  be 
regretted  that  M.  Handelsman  did  not  undertake  his  study  more  from 
the  same  point  of  view  as  M.  Conard,  as  in  that  case  he  would  prob- 
ably have  developed  more  thoroughly  the  Polish  material  (the  work 
was  done  almost  wholly  in  the  French  archives  and  the  Polish  material 
cited  has  the  appearance  of  being  fragmentary),  and  have  been  led  to  the 
later  administrative  history  of  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Warsaw.  This 
difference  of  point  of  view  in  these  cases  is  as  instructive  as  the  dif- 
ference of  method,  and  these  treatises  might  perhaps  well  serve  as  an 
object  lesson  for  those  entrusted  with  the  direction  of  youthful  research 
in  the  field  of  history.  Victor  Goffin. 

Napoleon  et  le  Roi  Murat,  1808-1815.  Par  Albert  Espitalier. 
(Paris:  Perrin  et  Cie.  1910.  Pp.  vi,  519.) 

This  book  is  an  exposition  of  personality  rather  than  of  events. 
Four  causes  have  produced,  during  the  past  fifteen  years,  a considerable 
literature  upon  Murat,  his  wife,  his  kingdom,  and  his  execution.  As  a 
matter  of  family  pride,  his  descendants  are  publishing  his  correspon- 
dence, which  the  fourth  volume  brings  down  to  1806;  and  they  have 
sought  to  clear  his  reputation  in  Murat,  Lieutenant  de  VEmpereur  en 
Espagne  (reviewed  in  this  journal.  III.  363).  The  interest  in  the  fam- 
ily of  Napoleon  has  brought  Murat  and  his  wife  within  the  scope  of  the 
investigations  of  Napoleonic  scholars  like  Masson  and  Baron  Lum- 
broso,  and  of  more  popular  writers  like  Turquan.  The  psychological 
and  tragic  interest  in  his  abandonment  of  Napoleon,  his  relations  with 
Austria,  and  his  execution  at  Pizzo  in  1815  has  added  works  by  Sasse- 
nay,  Schirmer,  Weil,  and  Lumbroso  to  the  older  ones  on  the  same  sub- 
ject. Finally,  the  interest  in  the  history  of  the  Risorgimento  has  at- 
tracted Italian  writers,  and  has  produced  the  only  important  work  in 
English  since  the  translation  of  Codetta’s  well-known  history  of  Naples, 
namely.  Professor  R.  M.  Johnston’s  Napoleonic  Empire  in  Southern 
Italy  and  the  Rise  of  the  Secret  Societies  (2  vols.,  1904).  There  also 
have  been  published  memoirs  or  biographies  of  several  of  the  soldiers 
and  officials  associated  with  Murat  in  Naples.  Not  a few  articles  have 
appeared  in  historical  periodicals,  and  during  the  past  year  M.  Vandal 
has  been  contributing  “ Le  Roi  et  la  Reine  de  Naples  ” to  the  Revue  des 
Deux  Mondes. 
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The  present  volume  is  apparently  the  first  venture  of  the  author. 
It  is  well,  written  and  has  abundant  citations  of  authorities,  though  too 
often  the  precise  reference  to  page  or  date  is  lacking.  Acknowledg- 
ments are  made  to  earlier  writers,  especially  to  Weil;  but  more  notable 
is  the  use  of  many  documents  from  the  archives  in  Paris,  Naples,  Vienna, 
and  London,  and  the  collections  of  the  Societa  Napolitana  di  Storia 
Patria. 

As  the  title  indicates,  M.  Espitalier  studies  Murat  from  the  angle  of 
his  relations  with  Napoleon.  He  regards  Murat,  as  he  thinks  Napoleon 
did,  and  as  historians  have  been  too  wont  to  do,  as  merely  a successful 
soldier  destitute  of  political  sense;  and  as  a Frenchman,  he  sees  in 
Murat’s  interest  in  Italian  unity  only  the  desperate  resort  of  a disap- 
pointed ambition,  a treason  to  Napoleon,  or  rather  to  France  in  the 
hour  of  need.  Napoleonic  in  sentiments  and  point  of  view,  he  sees  no 
possibility  of  a definite,  let  alone  an  honorable,  policy  on  the  part  of 
Murat.  For  him,  the  ultimate  sin  blackens  the  whole  life. 

The  ethics  of  every-day  life  fail  to  explain  Murat.  He  was  an 
adventurer  in  an  age  of  glorified  adventurers.  Bonaparte’s  remarkable 
rise  to  imperial  power  turned  the  heads,  not  only  of  his  brothers  and  sis- 
ters, but  also  of  his  comrades  in  arms.  They  aspired  to  independent 
position,  overlooking  their  vast  indebtedness  to  their  great  brother  and 
general;  but  Bernadotte  alone  realized  his  ingrate  ambition.  Napoleon, 
in  the  words  of  Berthier,  bade  Joseph,  Louis,  Jerome,  and  Joachim: 
“ Pour  VOS  sujets  soyez  roi,  pour  I’Empereur  soyez  un  vice-roi.”  Napo- 
leon’s cosmopolitanism  never  sensed  the  spirit  of  nationality,  but  Louis 
and  Joseph  and  Murat  each  caught  something  of  the  spirit  of  the  peo- 
ples they  were  set  to  rule,  even  as  Bernadotte  did  in  Sweden.  Murat 
had,  as  brilliant  cavalry  officer  and  as  brother-in-law,  a double  claim 
upon  Napoleon.  He  and  his  ambitious  and  intriguing  wife,  Caroline, 
had  cause  to  feel  badly  rewarded  with  Naples  when  they  saw  the  in- 
consequential Joseph  supplant  him  in  Spain.  Napoleon  never  considered 
the  interests  of  the  subkingdoms  apart  from  his  own;  Murat  gave  pri- 
ority to  the  welfare  of  Naples — obviously  base  disloyalty  to  the  emperor. 
Later,  when  he  saw  the  power  of  his  brother-in-law  crumble,  Murat 
shrewdly  grasped  the  opportunity  to  gratify  his  thwarted  ambitions  by 
identifying  himself  with  the  spirit  of  Italian  nationality.  Had  he 
merely  sought  Italian  unity  under  his  sway,  without  turning  upon  his 
benefactor  and  without  intriguing  with  the  foes  of  his  native  land, 
]\Iurat  might  be  understood  and  pardoned.  Contempt  or,  at  best,  pity 
is,  however,  the  lot  of  this  interesting  but  puzzling  comrade  and  brother- 
in-law  of  the  arch-adventurer,  Napoleon  Bonaparte. 

George  M.  Dutciier. 

//  Risorgimento  Italiano.  Conferenze  del  Prof.  Costanzo  Rinaudo. 
(Turin:  Olivero  c C.  1909.  Pp.  830.) 

This  may  be  described  as  a topical  rather  than  as  a narrative  history 
of  tlie  Risorgimento.  It  consists  of  forty-four  lectures  delivered  by 
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Professor  Rinaudo  before  the  young  officers  of  the  Italian  War  College. 
Xaturally,  the  requirements  of  lecturing  determined  the  length  and  form 
of  the  separate  chapters.  If  there  are  undeniable  drawbacks,  there  are 
some  compensations  in  the  inclusion  of  several  topics  which  would  have 
been  treated  very  briefly  in  a narrative  history.  At  times,  we  have  in- 
stead of  a narrative  of  action  a series  of  essays — two  on  Mazzini,  for 
instance,  another  on  Gioberti’s  political  theory,  others  on  the  women  of 
the  Risorgimento  before  1848,  and  on  the  political  poets.  Nor  should 
we  omit  to  mention  that  the  philosophy  of  the  Risorgimento — its  aims 
and  factors  and  the  Italian  national  traditions — are  discussed  in  a 
section  of  five  introductory  lectures.  Besides  Mazzini  and  Gioberti, 
Pius  IX.,  Victor  Emanuel,  and  Cavour  are  allotted  each  a chapter  for  a 
character-study. 

To  attempt  to  analyze  such  a work  in  a paragraph  would  be  futile; 
but  it  may  serve  prospective  readers  to  say  that  they  will  find  Professor 
Rinaudo  a safe  guide  on  nearly  all  points.  He  has  no  marked  talent  at 
portraiture,  so  that  we  do  not  bring  away  from  his  pages  the  features 
of  Cavour  or  Mazzini  drawn  in  master-strokes,  but  rather  a composite 
of  each  which  everybody  can  recognize.  So  too  in  his  discussion  of  the 
burning  questions  over  which  historians  have  been  debating  for  half-a- 
century,  we  are  more  likely  to  get  in  Rinaudo  the  resultant  of  conflicting 
opinions  than  a vigorous,  convincing  verdict  of  his  own.  When  we  re- 
member that  these  lectures  were  prepared  for  the  students  of  the  War 
College,  we  shall  understand  why  so  sober,  unpolemical,  and  conciliatory 
a historian  was  chosen  for  the  task.  We  should  not  expect  that  the 
American  Secretary  of  the  Navy  would  commission  a strong  partizan  of 
either  Sampson  or  Schley  to  lecture  before  the  cadets  at  Annapolis  on 
the  battle  of  Santiago. 

It  is  this  moderation  which  gives  Professor  Rinaudo’s  work  much  of 
its  value ; and  we  can  commend  it  to  general  readers  as  being  the  best 
account  in  Italian  of  the  Risorgimento.  But  the  historical  student  who 
seeks  to  know  causes  will  often  be  disappointed.  He  would  never  sus- 
pect, for  instance,  from  the  professor’s  two  pages  (685-686)  the  pro- 
portions or  significance  of  the  drama  which  was  enacted  between  Gari- 
baldi’s entry  into  Naples  and  his  departure  for  Caprera  in  the  autumn 
of  i860.  Everything  is  smoothed  down ; what  could  not  be  smoothed 
down  is  omitted.  And  yet  even  the  proficient  in  the  Risorgimento  will 
be  grateful  to  Professor  Rinaudo  for  assembling  many  stray  matters  of 
interest.  Especially  for  the  earlier  period,  which  has  been  less  worked, 
he  may  be  recommended. 

His  book  lacks  an  index — a lack  which  should  be  made  a criminal 
offense  in  every  civilized  country.  The  bibliography  of  1000  titles — a 
large  number  of  which  refer  to  magazine  articles — is  more  than  enough 
for  the  ordinary  reader  but  too  meagre  for  the  specialist.  The  fact  that 
it  includes  no  English  or  German  titles  casts  an  unpleasant  doubt  on  the 
range  of  the  author’s  scholarship. 
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L’Anima  di  Francesco  Crispi:  Carteggio  intinio  sulla  Politica  del 
Risorgimento  Italiano.  Con  Proemio  e Note  Biografiche  di  G. 
Pipitone-Federico.  (Palermo:  Ant.  Trimarchi.  1910.  Pp. 
lx,  192.) 

The  eighty  and  more,  liberally  annotated  letters  which  form  the  con- 
tents of  this  volume  are  the  first  important  contribution  of  Crispi’s  cor- 
respondence to  be  made  to  the  published  sources  for  Italian  Risorgi- 
mento history.  We  may  look  for  a goodly  number  of  such  volumes  in 
the  not  distant  future;  it  is  a matter  of  comment  that  little  Crispian 
literature  has  been  put  out  since  the  illustrious  Sicilian’s  death,  but  in 
explanation  it  might  be  observed  that  the  personal  enmities  which  his 
vigorous  policies  and  inflexible  conduct  inspired  have  not  yet  sunk  into 
the  grave.  Eventually  we  may  expect  a monumental  edition  of  his 
collected  writings  like  the  editions  of  Mazzini  and  Cavour,  for  without 
exhaustive  research  among  Crispian  sources  a complete  study  of  nine- 
teenth-century Italian  history  will  be  impossible. 

The  present  letters  of  Crispi  were  almost  all  addressed  to  Baron 
Vincenzo  Favara  of  Partanna  in  the  province  of  Trapani,  between 
1861  and  1867.  Favara,  an  old  republican  conspirator,  a man  of  wealth, 
was  a close  friend  and  client  of  Crispi,  and  it  was  to  him  largely  that 
Crispi  owed  his  first  election  as  Italian  deputy  from  Castelvetrano  in 
1861.  The  letters  are  intimate,  relate  largely  to  political  affairs,  and 
were  not  intended  for  the  public  eye  (p.  72).  They  reveal  Crispi's 
character  in  what  will  be  to  most  historians  certainly  a new  light,  and 
they  must  be  regarded  as  a most  valuable  source  for  social  and  parlia- 
mentary conditions  during  the  period  of  reconstruction,  particularly  in 
Sicily. 

With  the  year  i860,  which  witnessed  the  expedition  of  the  Thousand 
and  the  campaigns  of  the  Marche  and  the  Two  Sicilies,  the  distinctly 
revolutionary  period  of  the  making  of  Italy  had  ended.  For  more  than 
a decade  before  in  Piedmont  not  only  had  the  government  itself  followed 
a revolutionary  policy  with  regard  to  the  rest  of  Italy,  but  within  its 
own  dominions  it  had  encouraged  revolutionary  organizations  such  as  the 
National  Society  and  the  Committee  of  the  Fund  for  the  Million  Rifles, 
until  it  might  be  said  that  the  revolution  personified  in  Mazzini  and 
Garibaldi  had  acquired  such  force  and  authority  as  to  constitute  a state 
within  the  state.  But  when  the  first  Italian  parliament  was  convened 
in  1861  conditions  had  changed.  Victor  Emanuel  had  annexed  all  the 
dominions  of  the  petty  despots  of  Italy;  to  win  the  remaining  Italian 
territory,  already  ])repared  by  the  revolution,  his  final  struggle  was  to 
be  exclusively  with  foreign  powers — with  Austria  which  held  the  Veneto, 
and  diplomatically  with  France  which  was  propping  up  the  pope’s  tem- 
poral throne  in  Rome.  The  annexation  of  these  provinces  must  wait; 
the  occasion  for  it  would  be  offered  by  the  unrest  of  other  powers  of 
Europe,  and  in  the  meantime  for  Italy  the  dominant  issue  was  re- 
construction of  the  new  kingdom  and  national  education.  But  the  revo- 
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lutionary  spirit  so  thoroughly  aroused  could  not  readily  recognize  the 
new  conditions.  That  Alazzini  and  Garibaldi  failed  to  understand  them 
Aspromonte  and  ^Mentana  bear  witness;  in  fact  from  i86i  on  these  illus- 
trious patriots  figure  as  steadfast  and  stubborn  jacobins  who  had  out- 
lived their  mission.  Crispi  on  the  other  hand,  though  he  had  been  sec- 
ond to  none  as  a jacobin  in  the  past  and  was  still  to  be  found  in  the 
militant  revolutionary  ranks,  showed  a degree  of  patience,  moderation, 
and  political  good  judgment  that  astonished  his  more  impetuous  follow- 
ers and  marked  in  him  the  statesman.  For  this  period  the  historian 
has  had  little  opportunity  of  examining  closely  his  conduct,  but  in  these 
letters  to  Favara  many  of  its  outlines  appear. 

In  1864  Crispi  was  already  recognized  as  president  of  the  party  of 
the  Left  and  in  1865  he  was  elected  vice-president  of  the  Chamber  of 
Deputies.  From  the  outset  in  parliament  he  labored  actively  in  the  op- 
position. As  the  ministries  succeeded  one  another  each  seemed  to  him 
“more  fatal  for  Italy  than  its  predecessors”  (p.  16).  “The  ministers 
of  the  king  are  ruining  the  dynasty  and  preparing  for  Italy  new  catas- 
trophes ” (p.  70).  “But”,  he  declared,  “in  spite  of  the  errors  com- 
mitted, the  prevailing  pusillanimity  and  recriminations,  Italy  shall  be  ” 
(p.  47).  And  it  was  this  indomitable  ]\Iazzinian  faith  in  the  future  of 
Italy  as  a great  nation  to  which  in  no  small  degree  Crispi  owed  the  suc- 
cess of  his  public  career.  What  Italians  needed  more  than  anything  else 
in  the  periods  of  reconstruction  and  national  development  was  a con- 
fidence in  the  destinies  of  Italy  which  should  enable  them  to  look  be- 
yond the  party  wrongs  and  the  discouragements  of  the  hour  and  work 
for  the  future  of  the  nation.  “ Ministers  go  ”,  cried  Crispi,  “ and  with 
them  disappear  the  evils  which  they  have  caused.  The  nation  remains, 
and  we  should  work  that  it  may  establish  itself  and  become  powerful  ” 
(p.  25).  Patience  and  moderation,  these  are  the  virtues  which  he  recom- 
mends to  his  own  followers  of  the  radical  opposition,  at  the  same  time 
that  he  inveighs  against  the  government  in  the  Chamber.  In  Sicily 
there  was  particular  discontent,  and  agitators  clamored,  some  for  seces- 
sion and  some  for  a republic.  Crispi  condemned  ironically  the  one  and  ef- 
fectively decried  the  other.  “ Sicily  may  commit  enormities,  but  regain 
autonomy,  never”  (p.  60).  His  iMazzinian  unitarianism  remained 
always  unshaken,  but  while  it  excluded  from  his  mind  all  ideas  of  seces- 
sion, it  led  him  logically  to  forsake  the  republicanism  which  he  had 
learned  from  the  same  master.  His  conduct  is  explained  in  his  famous 
phrase,  “ The  republic  divides  us,  the  monarchy  unites  us  ”,  and  having 
made  his  decision,  monarchist  he  would  remain,  “ frankly,  loyally  ”,  he 
declared  to  Favara,  “so  long  as  the  king  should  be  for  Italy”  (p.  18). 
Union  and  concord,  these  are  words  which  recur  repeatedly  throughout 
the  letters.  “ Do  not  imperil  with  inaction  and  discord  what  we  have 
won  at  the  price  of  blood”  (p.  46).  “We  must  raise  the  cry  of  con- 
cord, and  force  both  parties  to  extend  hands  and  embrace.  This  might 
be  a help  to  unity,  while  on  the  contrary,  if  the  check  on  passions  is  left 
free,  we  may  witness  the  beginning  of  a great  catastrophe”  (p.  56). 
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Crispi,  leader  of  the  radical  opposition,  was  a conservative  force  in  the 
state,  and  Italy’s  debt  to  him  at  this  period  particularly  in  Sicily  is  clear, 
both  in  the  restraint  of  the  insurrectionary  tendency  and  in  the  promo- 
tion of  sound  parliamentary  government. 

Crispi’s  confidence  in  his  own  leadership  and  his  independence  appear 
throughout  the  correspondence.  In  i86i  he  writes,  “ It  is  remarkable 
that  my  countrymen  have  realized  so  late  that  I am  worth  something  ” 
(p.  6).  He  does  not  hesitate  to  criticize  Garibaldi,  his  old  leader,  who 
after  i860  was  surrounded  by  a ring  of  inferior  politicians  of  the  revo- 
lution and  had  lost  his  good  judgment;  “It  would  have  been  better  if 
Garibaldi  had  never  had  the  title  of  deputy.  Had  he  remained  a cap- 
tain he  would  not  have  moved  from  Caprera,  and  would  have  been 
greater  and  invincible.  God  has  given  him  neither  the  mind  of  Crom- 
well nor  the  ambition  of  Napoleon:  captain  of  the  people,  his  arena  is 
not  parliament  but  the  public  square  and  the  battle-field”  (p.  36). 

The  volume  abounds  in  open  personal  criticism  and  in  frank  exposi- 
tion of  the  writer’s  views.  Until  the  historian  has  many  more  such  pub- 
lications revealing  the  inner  character  and  purposes  of  the  Italian 
leaders  and  people,  attempts  to  write  history  and  biography  of  the  Risor- 
gimento  bearing  the  stamp  of  finality  even  in  their  principal  features 
must  be  futile. 

Pipitone-Federico’s  preface  gives  a fair  appreciation  of  the  letters, 
and  his  notes  furnish  biographical  sketches  of  the  Sicilians  mentioned  in 
the  letters.  But  his  judgment  is  highly  prejudiced,  and  he  writes  with- 
out historical  method.  H.  Nelson  Gay. 

BOOKS  OF  AMERICAN  HISTORY 

Bastiaen  Jansz.  Krol,  Krankenbezocker,  Kommies  cn  Kommandciir 
van  Nieiivj-N ederland , 15^^-164^ ; Nieuzve  Gegcvens  voor  de 
Vestiging  van  ons  Kcrkelijk  cn  Koloniaal  Gczag  in  Noord- 
Amerika.  Door  Dr.  A.  Eekhof.  (The  Hague:  Martinus  Nijhofif. 
1910.  Pp.  vi,  60,  xxxviii.) 

Tins  biographical  account  of  the  first  comforter  of  the  sick  in  New 
Netherland  is  the  fruit  of  extensive  researches  made  by  Dr.  h>khof  at 
Amsterdam  to  supplement  the  historical  data  which  he  collected  last 
year  in  this  country,  under  the  auspices  of  the  trustees  of  the  University 
of  Leyden,  for  a general  study  of  the  relations  between  the  Reformed 
Church  in  America  and  the  parent  church  in  the  Netherlands.  The 
facts,  in  so  far  as  they  are  not  derived  from  the  Van  Rensselaer  Bowier 
Manuscripts,  the  journal  of  de  Vries,  and  other  well-known  sources,  are 
based  largely  on  the  records  of  the  Consistory  of  Amsterdam  and  are 
of  the  utmost  importance  for  a correct  view  of  the  establishment  of 
ecclesiastical  authority  in  New  Netherland.  These  records  of  the  Con- 
sistory have  hitherto  not  been  ex])lored  by  American  writers,  owing  to 
the  erroneous  belief  that  the  Classis  of  Amsterdam  had  from  the  begin- 
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nmg  the  sole  supervision  of  ecclesiastical  affairs  in  the  colonial  pos- 
sessions of  the  Dutch  East  and  West  India  Companies.  Dr.  Eekhof 
shows  that  before  1636  the  Classis  shared  this  supervision  with  the 
Consistory  of  Amsterdam,  who,  by  order  of  the  Classis,  appointed  and 
sent  out  comforters  of  the  sick  and  even  ordained  and  sent  out  ministers, 
though  the  latter  were  examined  by  the  Classis.  Hence  the  necessity  of 
consulting  the  records  of  the  Consistory,  in  which  Dr.  Eekhof  discovered 
the  interesting  facts  that  Bastiaen  Jansz.  Krol  visited  New  Netherland 
as  comforter  of  the  sick  in  1624;  that  Jonas  MichaHius,  the  first  minister 
of  the  colony,  appeared  before  the  Consistory  on  March  4,  1632,  to  give 
an  account  of  the  discharge  of  his  official  duties ; and  that  Everardus 
Bogardus,  the  second  minister,  was  ordained  by  the  Consistory  on  July 
15,  1632.  This  date  of  Krol’s  first  voyage  is  of  particular  importance, 
since  it  precedes  by  two  years  the  time  when  Krol  and  Jan  Huygen  were 
heretofore  supposed  to  have  come  over  and  to  have  first  ministered  to 
the  spiritual  needs  of  the  people  on  Manhattan  Island.  In  addition  to 
these  facts.  Dr.  Eekhof  has  gleaned  from  the  city  archives  and  from  the 
notarial  archives  at  Amsterdam  a number  of  personal  details  about 
Krol,  which  are  of  almost  equal  interest.  Among  these  may  be  men- 
tioned the  circumstances  that  the  man,  who  later  occupied  the  post  of 
Director-General  of  New  Netherland,  was  originally  a caffazverker,  or 
silk  cloth  worker  by  trade,  and  that  in  1615,  when  he  married  Annetjen 
Stoffels-dochter,  he  could  not  sign  his  name.  The  author  has  supplied 
his  book  with  abundant  notes  and  in  an  appendix  has  given  a digest  of 
the  “ Copie-boek  ” of  the  Consistory,  1589-1635,  as  well  as  careful  tran- 
scripts of  all  the  passages  in*  the  records  that  bear  upon  his  subject. 
Among  the  latter  is  a complete  copy  of  the  interrogatory  of  Krol,  June 
30,  1634,  found  in  the  protocol  of  notary  Justus  van  de  Ven,  of  which  a 
translation,  made  from  an  imperfect  copy  printed  in  Oud  Holland,  1890, 
appears  on  pages  203-204  of  the  Van  Rensselaer  Bowier  Manuseripts. 
Einally,  the  book  contains  photographic  reproductions  of  the  most  im- 
portant extracts  from  the  records  and  a facsimile  of  a rare  map  of  New 
Netherland,  forming  part  of  a large  colored  map  entitled  “ Paskaert  van 
Guinea,  Brasilien  en  West  Indien  ”,  printed  by  Willem  Jansz.  Blauw, 
perhaps  before  1621,  which  was  recently  sold  by  Erederik  Muller  to  the 
Geographical  Institute  at  Utrecht.  A.  J.  E.  v.  L. 

Narratives  of  Early  Maryland,  16^3-1684.  Edited  by  Clayton 
CoLMAN  Hall,  LL.B.,  A.M.,  of  the  Maryland  Historical  Society. 
[Original  Narratives  of  Early  American  History,  edited  by  J. 
Eranklin  Jameson.]  (New  York;  Charles  Scribner’s  Sons. 
1910.  Pp.  ix,  460.) 

The  purpose  of  the  Original  Narratives  of  Early  American  History 
has  been  abundantly  fulfilled  in  this  latest  volume  of  the  series,  inas- 
much as  it  provides  “ a comprehensive  and  well-rounded  collection  of 
those  narratives  which  hold  an  important  place  as  sources  ” of  Maryland 
history. 
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A succinct  description  of  the  papers  will  show  their  nature  and 
value.  In  regard  to  the  planting  of  the  colony,  we  have  the  Account, 
or  prospectus  prepared  in  England  in  anticipation  of  the  departure  of 
the  first  colonists;  the  Instruction  of  Lord  Baltimore  for  the  conduct 
of  the  adventurers  on  shipboard  and  after  their  arrival  in  the  new 
land;  Father  White’s  Briefe  Relation  of  the  Voyage  unto  Maryland;  and 
the  Relation  of  1635,  to  which  are  appended  the  Conditions  of  Planta- 
tion, and  the  charter  granted  to  Cecilius  Calvert. 

The  reason  for  selecting  the  Briefe  Relation,  instead  of  the  Rcla~ 
tio  Itincris,  is  given  (p.  28)  ; perhaps  a translation  of  the  Latin  account, 
such  as  was  edited  by  Dr.  Dalrymple  for  the  Maryland  Historical  So- 
ciety, would  have  been  more  acceptable,  as  it  gives  fuller  details  of 
the  incidents  of  the  voyage  and  the  founding  of  St.  Mary’s,  and  mani- 
fests more  clearly  the  charming  simplicity  and  piety  of  the  ‘‘  Apostle  of 
Maryland  ”. 

The  introduction  to  the  Relation  of  1635  condenses  much  informa- 
tion concerning  the  charter  into  a concise  and  erudite  statement.  It 
may  be  said  of  all  Mr.  Hall’s  explanatory  introductions  that  they  are 
exact  and  luminous  in  regard  to  the  author  of  the  paper,  the  circum- 
stance's of  its  origin,  and  the  bibliography  relating  to  it.  The  comments 
which  are  added  are  necessary,  or  useful,  to  elucidate  the  subject-matter. 

Several  of  the  documents  in  this  volume  refer  to  the  controversy 
between  Lord  Baltimore  and  William  Claiborne ; others  present  the  con- 
flicting testimony  concerning  the  battle  of  the  Severn ; whilst  others 
deal  with  the  boundary  disputes  between  Pennsylvania  and  Maryland. 

The  editor  refrains  from  pronouncing  judgment  on  controverted 
points,  contenting  himself  with  '‘a  brief  statement  of  the  grounds  of 
dispute”  (p.  50),  and  declaring  that  “it  has  been  sought  to  point  out 
in  foot-notes  where  the  zeal  of  controversy  has  gone  to  the  extent  of 
coloring  facts  or  of  so  presenting  them  as  to  cause  misapprehension.” 
These  foot-notes  are  brief,  but  apposite  and  sufficient. 

In  accordance  with  this  plan,  the  narrators  speak  for  their  own  side 
of  the  question.  The  juxtaposition  of  Babylon’s  Fall  and  The  Refuta- 
tion of  Babylon’s  Fall  throws  into  vivid  contrast  the  perfervid  utter- 
ances of  a religious  zealot  and  the  trenchant  logic  of  a legal  mind.  A 
lucid  declaration  of  the  boundary  dispute  is  prefixed  to  the  Conferences 
between  Lord  Baltimore  and  William  Penn,  and  their  Agents;  the  docu- 
ments limn  forth  the  salient  traits  of  character  of  the  participants:  and 
the  dialogue  between  Penn  and  Colonel  Talbot  surpasses  any  mere 
description  in  portraying  the  bland  diplomatic  astuteness  of  the  proprie- 
tary of  Pennsylvania  and  the  single-minded  loyalty  to  his  patron  and 
that  patron’s  cause  on  the  part  of  the  impetuous  Irishman. 

The  Journals  of  Augustine  Herrman  and  George  Fox,  besides  their 
intrinsic  interest,  will  be  valuable  to  the  historian,  the  geogra])her,  and 
the  genealogist.  The  carefully  prepared  index  will  be  helpful  for 
research  and  reference. 

Edward  I.  Devitt,  ,S.  J. 
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New  Relation  of  Gaspesia,  with  the  Customs  and  Religion  of  the 
Gaspesian  Indians.  By  Father  Chrestien  le  Clercq.  Trans- 
lated and  edited,  with  a reprint  of  the  original,  by  William  F. 
Ganong,  Ph.D.,  Professor  in  Smith  College.  [The  Publications 
of  the  Champlain  Society.]  (Toronto:  The  Champlain  Society. 
1910.  Pp.  XV,  452.) 

In  this  well-printed  volume  Professor  Ganong  furnishes  a reprint 
verbatim  et  literatim  of  the  1691  edition  of  the  Nouvelle  Relation  de  la 
Gaspesie  of  Father  le  Clercq  and  a good  English  translation  retaining  as 
much  as  possible  the  flavor  of  the  original  without  loss  of  clearness  and 
intelligibility.  The  introduction  (pp.  1-41)  gives  all  that  is  known  of 
the  author  and  the  genesis  of  his  historical  labors.  At  pages  42-46  is 
a “ Bibliographical  Description from  which  we  learn  that  the  issue 
of  1758  “is  a publisher’s  Drick ’,  and  the  title  is  a curiosity”,  this  on  the 
authority  of  Mr.  V.  H.  Paltsits,  who  contributes  this  section  of  the  book. 
The  abundant  and  scholarly  foot-notes  contain  much  real  and  useful 
information  (geographical,  ethnological,  linguistic,  and  historical),  satis- 
factory interpretations  being  here  offered  for  the  first  time  for  not  a 
few  of  the  Micmac  terms  scattered  throughout  Father  le  Clercq’s  pages 
— the  task  would  have  been  easier,  did  we  possess  his  Dictionary  of  the 
Gaspesian  Language,  which  the  good  priest  said  he  left  at  the  Monas- 
tery of  Notre  Dame  des  Anges,  in  Quebec,  but  which  seems  to  have  gone 
quite  astray.  The  absence  of  a bibliography  of  Father  le  Clercq  and  his 
work  is  due  to  “ sundry  practical  reasons  ”,  leading  to  the  distribution 
of  such  material  throughout  the  foot-notes,  the  citation  of  authors  and 
works  in  the  index  making  up  largely  for  this  treatment. 

An  “almost  microscopic  study”  of  the  work  of  Father  le  Clercq  has 
enabled  Professor  Ganong  to  correct  some  minor  errors  in  the  data  con- 
cerning him  in  the  publications  of  Harrisse,  Shea,  etc.,  as  well  as  to 
determine  more  accurately  some  of  his  movements,  although  a gap  for 
the  years  1684-1686  is  still  to  be  accounted  for.  His  use  of  material 
from  Father  le  Jeune’s  Relation  of  1634  is  pointed  out;  also  the  probable 
influence  of  Father  le  Caron,  Denys,  etc.  Professor  Ganong’s  estimate 
of  the  place  and  value  of  Father  le  Clercq’s  work  is  on  the  whole  just, 
as  is  likewise  his  opinion  of  the  author’s  trustworthiness  on  all  matters 
of  prime  importance  treated  in  the  Nouvelle  Relation  de  la  Gaspesie. 

Among  the  illustrations  of  special  interest  are  a copy  of  the  long-lost 
map  (1685)  of  Father  Jumeau,  friend  and  colleague  of  Father  le  Clercq, 
photographed  from  the  original  in  the  Bibliotheque  Nationale  in  Paris, 
a map  which  goes  with  the  book  “ as  perfectly  as  if  he  himself  had  drawn 
it  for  the  express  purpose  ” ; and  the  reproductions  of  four  pen-drawings 
(one  representing  Indians  learning  to  read  the  “ Micmac  hieroglyphics  ”), 
dating  from  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century,  found  inserted  in  a beau- 
tiful copy  of  the  rare  issue  of  1692  of  the  Nouvelle  Relation  now  in  the 
possession  of  Mr.  F.  L.  Gay.  These  drawing  may  be  by  Father  le  Clercq 
himself,  or,  possibly  by  Father  Jumeau,  in  which  latter  case,  the  priest 
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in  the  first  picture  is  perhaps  Father  le  Clercq  himself,  as  Professor 
Ganong  suggests. 

The  famous  “ Micmac  hieroglyphs  ” are  discussed  on  pages  21-32,  and 
the  modern  characters  now  in  use  are  shown  to  be  identical  with  those 
of  the  Abbe  Maillard  (middle  of  the  eighteenth  century).  Professor 
Ganong  gives  good  reasons  for  believing  that  Abbe  Maillard  adapted  and 
improved  upon  the  system  of  Father  le  Clercq,  which  he  found  still  in 
use,  and  was  not,  as  has  been  generally  supposed,  the  inventor  of  these 
curious  hieroglyphics  ”.  The  characters  on  the  tablet  in  the  picture 
just  referred  to  seem  to  settle  this  point. 

The  question  of  the  ‘"worship  of  the  cross”,  attributed  by  Father  le 
Clercq  to  the  Indians  of  Miramichi,  is  also  discussed  by  Professor 
Ganong,  who  reaches  the  entirely  reasonable  conclusion  (p.  40)  that  we 
have  here  “ a sub-tribal  totem  sign,  originally  the  conventionalized  figure 
of  some  animal,  later  modified,  whether  consciously  or  deliberately,  under 
the  influence  of  Christian  teachings  ”.  Professor  Ganong  is  quite  right 
in  rejecting  (p.  180)  the  etymologies  so  far  offered  for  “Miramichi”, 
though  it  may  be  a mistake  to  regard  the  word  as  non-Indian  altogether. 
The  suggestion,  made  in  a foot-note  to  page  123,  that  the  making  of 
maple  sugar,  though  of  Indian  origin,  is  not  prehistoric  but  began  about 
1675,  is  worth  considering.  Altogether,  Professor  Ganong  may  be  said 
to  have  done  his  work  as  editor  well  and  to  have  added  something  new 
to  the  literature  of  the  matters  dealt  with. 

Alexander  F.  Chamberlain. 

A Documentary  History  of  American  Industrial  Society.  Edited 
by  John  R.  Commons,  Ulrich  B.  Phillips,  Eugene  A.  Gil- 
more, Helen  L.  Sumner,  and  John  B.  Andrews.  Prepared 
under  the  auspices  of  the  American  Bureau  of  Industrial  Re- 
search, with  the  co-operation  of  the  Carnegie  Institution  of 
Washington.  With  preface  hy  Richard  T.  Ely  and  introduc- 
tion by  John  B.  Clark.  Volumes  V.  and  VI.  Labor  Move- 
ment, 1820-1840.  (Cleveland,  Ohio:  The  Arthur  H.  Clark  Com- 
pany.  1910.  Pp.  392;  353.) 

These  two  volumes  of  the  Documentary  History  of  American  Indus- 
trial Society  cover  a highly  interesting  period  in  the  history  of  the 
American  labor  movement.  All  the  works  on  American  labor  history,  as 
well  as  the  general  historical  works  dealing  with  the  period,  give  brief 
accounts  of  a labor  movement  from  1827  to  1837,  but  our  knowledge  of 
this  movement  has  hitherto  been  of  the  scantiest  kind.  The  present 
work  makes  available  important  sources  of  information  which  have  been 
hitherto  almost  entirely  unexploited.  The  sources  thus  drawn  upon  are 
chiefly  the  newspapers  published  during  the  period  in  the  interest  of  the 
organized  laborers — e.  g.,  The  Man,  the  National  Laborer,  and  the 
National  Trades’  Union.  These  newspapers  were  edited  by  the  labor 
leaders  of  the  time  and  contain  a fund  of  news  concerning  the  move- 
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ment.  Xaturally,  there  are  many  gaps  in  material  of  this  character  but 
the  editors  by  diligent  and  wide  search  have  been  able  to  piece  together 
a comprehensive  and  highly  satisfactory  account. 

The  new  material  thus  assembled  throws  much  light  on  the  aims  of 
the  movement.  Our  information  on  this  point  has  heretofore  been  con- 
fined practically  to  bare  lists  of  the  demands  formulated  by  the  working- 
men's conventions.  By  the  aid  of  the  documents  here  presented  it  is 
possible  to  weigh  the  relative  importance  of  these  demands  in  the  minds 
of  the  workingmen  of  the  period.  It  becomes  clear,  for  instance,  that 
the  demand  for  education  at  public  cost  was  more  persistently  pressed 
and  probably  exerted  a greater  influence  on  the  establishment  of  free 
schools  than  has  been  supposed.  Also,  the  complicated  political  work- 
ingmen’s movements  in  Xew  York  in  1829-1831,  which  have  heretofore 
baffled  explanation,  become  intelligible. 

]\Iore  important  still  is  the  revelation  of  the  character  of  the  organiza- 
tion which  stood  behind  the  movement  of  1833-1837.  The  proceedings 
of  the  Philadelphia,  Xew  York,  and  other  trades  unions  show  a degree 
and  extent  of  organization  hitherto  unsuspected.  The  excerpts  from 
The  Man  and  the  National  Trades’  Union  here  printed  contain  the  con- 
stitution and  the  greater  part  of  the  minutes  of  the  Xew  York  General 
Trades  Union  from  1833  to  1836.  This  body,  composed  at  the  height 
of  its  strength  of  delegates  from  a large  number  of  trade  societies,  levied 
taxes  upon  its  constituent  societies ; authorized  strikes  of  individual 
societies  for  the  redress  of  various  grievances,  and  supported  these 
strikes  from  its  treasury.  Similar  but  less  detailed  information  is  given 
concerning  the  Philadelphia  and  other  trades  unions.  The  proceedings 
of  the  X’ational  Trades  Union,  composed  of  local  trades  unions,  which 
existed  from  1834  to  1837,  which  has  hitherto  been  little  more  than 
a name  in  the  history  of  the  American  labor  movement,  have  been  res- 
cued from  buried  newspaper  files  and  reprinted  in  great  fullness. 

To  the  student  of  the  evolution  of  trade  unionism,  the  present  volumes 
are  of  the  highest  interest  since  the  period  from  1827  to  1837  is  shown 
to  be  characterized  by  the  dominance  of  a form  of  trades-union  organiza- 
tion— the- central  labor  union  or  as  it  was  then  known  the  trades  union, 
or  union  of  trade  societies  in  a city — which  has  since  occupied  a sub- 
ordinate place  in  the  organization  of  labor.  The  editors  make  out  a 
strong  case  for  their  contention  that  the  trades-union  form  of  organiza- 
tion was  developed  at  least  as  early  in  the  United  States  as  in  England. 
In  any  event  it  is  clear  that  at  no  time  in  England  has  the  trades-union 
movement  been  centred  so  largely  about  the  central  labor  union  as  it 
was  in  the  Ehiited  States  from  1833  to  1837. 

The  documents  are  arranged  into  groups  according  as  they  relate 
to  various  organizations,  e.  g.,  ^Mechanics  EYion  of  Trade  Association 
and  the  Philadelphia  Political  ^Movement,  the  X'ational  Trades  Union, 
etc.,  and  to  each  group  is  prefixed  a brief  but  adequate  introduction. 
In  addition,  there  is  a general  introduction  to  the  two  volumes  in  which 
the  causes  of  the  movement  are  discussed.  The  volumes  unquestionably 
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make  a permanently  important  contribution  to  the  history  of  the  labor 
movement  in  the  United  States. 

George  E.  Barnett. 

The  Diary  of  James  K.  Polk  during  his  Presidency,  184 j to  184^. 
Now  first  printed  from  the  original  manuscript  in  the  collections 
of  the  Chicago  Historical  Society.  Edited  and  annotated  by 
Milo  Milton  Quaife,  Assistant  Professor  in  the  Lewis  Insti- 
tute of  Technology,  with  an  introduction  by  Andrew  Cunning- 
ham McLaughlin,  Head  of  the  Department  of  History  of  the 
University  of  Chicago.  In  four  volumes.  (Chicago:  A.  C. 
IMcClurg  and  Company.  1910.  Pp.  xxxii,  498;  494;  508;  462.) 

The  voluminous  diary  of  President  Polk  owed  its  origin,  we  are 
told,  to  “ a very  important  conversation  ” between  Polk  and  his  Secretary 
of  State,  Buchanan,  at  a Cabinet  meeting  August  26,  1845,  on  the  Oregon 
question.  Polk  insisted  upon  the  line  54°  40',  while  Buchanan  was 
equally  strenuous  for  the  line  49°.  Buchanan  was  overruled,  but  the 
despatch  which  he  was  obliged  to  write  to  Pakenham  was  magnanimously 
characterized  by  Polk  as  “ admirable  ”.  So  important  did  Polk  regard 
the  incident  that  he  forthwith  wrote  out  an  account  of  it  for  future 
reference,  and  thereafter,  until  June  2,  1849,  two  weeks  before  his  death, 
kept  a daily  record  of  his  public  life.  It  is  in  every  way  an  extraordinary 
record  and  an  historical  document  of  the  utmost  importance.  That 
Polk  could  find  time  or  strength,  in  the  momentous  years  of  his  presi- 
dency, to  set  down  such  full  and  detailed  accounts  of  his  varied  occu- 
pations, testifies  to  rare  persistence  and  strength  of  will. 

Only  an  extended  review  could  possibly  take  account  of  all  the  not- 
able matters  to  which  the  diary  refers,  or  enumerate  the  controversies 
on  which  it  sheds  light.  Of  no  other  administration,  save  that  of  John 
Quincy  Adams,  have  we  so  full  a record  from  the  President’s  standpoint. 
Here  is  unfolded,  for  example,  the  history  of  a cabinet  during  nearly 
four  eventful  years;  and  Cabinet  proceedings,  even  in  these  days  of 
newspaper  publicity,  are  a little  known  part  of  American  history.  Polk 
was  the  undoubted  ruler  of  his  Cabinet ; and  though  he  consulted  his 
advisers  on  all  occasions,  he  enunciated  his  own  views  with  distinctness, 
insisted  upon  obedience,  and  had  his  own  way  in  the  end.  Towards  the 
end  of  his  term,  he  tells  us  (September  23,  1848),  he  had  so  far  famili- 
arized himself  with  departmental  details  as  to  need  advice  only  on  “a 
great  measure  or  a new  question”;  and  he  never  called  for  opinions  in 
writing,  believing  that  harmony  was  best  insured  when  members  talked 
face  to  face.  Pie  was  impatient  of  delay  or  inefficiency  in  departmental 
business,  and  more  than  once  called  his  Cabinet  sharply  to  account;  the 
War  Department  particularly  was  in  bad  condition,  and  the  State  De- 
partment a source  of  annoying  political  Icakave  and  covert  opposition. 
He  did  not  have  an  entirely  harmonious  political  family  of  course,  and 
had  at  times  to  suffer  something  strongly  suggestive  of  disrespect;  but 
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he  seems  to  have  kept  his  temper  and  with  dignified  insistence  made  his 
will  prevail. 

The  bane  of  his  life,  however,  was  not  a hard-bitted  cabinet,  nor 
yet  such  great  national  questions  as  Oregon,  Mexico,  or  the  Wilmot 
proviso,  but  the  unending  horde  of  office-seekers.  Not  a week  passes 
without  a scathing  denunciation  of  the  crowd  of  “ patriots  ” who  hauntea 
the  White  House,  hung  about  the  door  of  his  office,  forced  themselves 
into  his  presence  on  any  and  every  occasion,  and  besought  him  for  offices 
just  vacated,  or  to  be  vacated,  or  already  satisfactorily  filled,  or  yet  to 
be  created.  No  official  could  fall  seriously  ill  without  precipitating 
applications  for  his  place  in  case  he  should  die.  The  list  of  beggars 
comprised  every  grade  of  ability  and  character,  from  Benton  and  Charles 
J.  Ingersoll  to  rakes,  adventurers,  party  hacks,  and  political  schemers. 
Among  the  most  persistent  visitors  were  women,  for  whose  political 
activity  Polk  had  special  aversion.  Until  after  the  Barnburners’  Con- 
vention in  New  York,  in  1848,  when  some  of  the  Van  Buren  Democrats^ 
began  to  work  openly  against  him,  he  struggled  to  treat  all  factions  in 
the  Democratic  party  alike,  incurring  the  enmity  of  Buchanan  by  his 
course ; but  for  the  whole  business  of  patronage  he  shows  increasingly 
angry  dislike,  and  his  diary  fairly  exhausts  the  vocabulary  of  expletive 
and  denunciation. 

The  origin  of  Polk’s  war  message  of  May  ii,  1846,  has  been  told 
by  Mr.  Schouler,  who  used  the  Bancroft  transcript  of  the  diary,  in  his 
essay  on  “ President  Polk’s  Administration  ”.  The  question  of  moral 
responsibility  involved  is,  perhaps,  one  of  opinion  and  emphasis,  but  it 
may  at  least  be  doubted  whether  Polk’s  daily  record,  taken  as  a whole, 
does  not  give  his  case  a somewhat  more  favorable  aspect  than  is  given  it 
in  Mr.  Schouler’s  essay.  So  far  as  members  of  the  Cabinet  and  some  of 
his  political  intimates  were  concerned,  Polk  had  made  no  secret  of  his 
purpose  to  acquire  from  Mexico,  by  purchase,  a considerable  territory. 
The  war  message,  rapidly  as  it  was  written,  seems  to  have  been  some 
days  in  mind.  On  April  25,  in  laying  before  the  Cabinet  the  matter  of 
our  relations  with  Mexico,  Polk  was  for  ‘‘  a bold  and  firm  course  ” ; while 
Buchanan  recommended  a declaration  of  war,  and  the  other  members, 
without  dissenting,  agreed  that  a message  ought  to  be  prepared  in  the 
course  of  the  next  week.  Thereupon  Polk  ‘‘  stated  the  points  which 
should  be  presented  in  the  message  ” and  asked  Buchanan  to  prepare 
the  draft  from  materials  in  his  department.  Three  days  later  the  ques- 
tion was  again  taken  up,  with  the  same  conclusion  and  the  same  request 
to  Buchanan.  On  Sunday,  May  3,  Polk  sent  for  Benton,  told  him  that 
we  had  ample  cause  of  war  ”,  and  that  while  he  would  delay  until  the 
arrival  of  Slidell,  who  was  daily  expected,  a message  would  be  sent  in 
before  the  close  of  the  session.  Benton  was  averse  to  war  if  it  could 
honorably  be  avoided,  but  was  promised  a sight  of  the  message  before  it 
was  transmitted.  On  the  5th  and  6th  the  Cabinet  again  discussed  the 
Mexican  situation,  and  the  7th  was  mainly  occupied  by  Polk  “ in  examin- 
ing the  present  state  of  our  relations  with  Mexico,  with  a view  to  make 
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a communication  on  the  subject  to  Congress”.  On  Friday,  the  8th, 
Slidell  arrived,  had  an  hour’s  conference  with  Polk,  and  urged  that  the 
United  States  should  now  take  the  redress  of  grievances  into  its  own 
hands.  At  the  Cabinet  meeting  the  next  day,  when  the  subject  was 
“very  fully  discussed”,  all  agreed  that  any  hostile  act  by  the  Mexican’s 
at  Matamoros  ought  at  once  to  be  followed  by  a war  message.  Polk, 
however,  went  further,  recommending  “ definitive  measures  ”,  reiterating 
his  opinion  that  the  United  States  had  ample  justification  for  war,  and 
giving  it  as  his  opinion  that  a message  should  be  ready  by  Tuesday.  To 
the  latter  point  the  Cabinet,  when  questioned,  agreed,  except  Bancroft,, 
who  wished  to  withhold  the  message  until  some  act  of  hostility  had  beeni 
committed.  The  relevant  correspondence  in  the  War  and  State  Depart- 
ments was  directed  to  be  copied  for  submission  with  the  message.  Then,, 
in  the  evening,  came  the  news  of  the  collision  on  the  Rio  Grande,  and 
the  preparation  of  the  message  over  Sunday  proceeded  as  described  by 
Mr.  Schouler. 

In  the  light  of  this  procession  of  events,  however,  it  seems  hardly 
correct  to  say,  as  Mr.  Schouler  does,  that  on  May  9 Polk  “ took  up  a 
war  policy”,  when  the  question  had  been  before  the  Cabinet  almost  daily- 
for  two  weeks,  and  when  Polk  himself  had  already  spent  nearly  a whole 
day  in  preparation  for  a message  already  practically  decided  upon.  The- 
criticism  of  Polk  for  not  taking  time  to  look  over  the  transcribed  cor- 
respondence, although  he  had  read  the  originals,  seems  also  somewhat, 
overstrained;  must  a President  personally  verify  the  work  of  a depart- 
mental copyist? 

Among  the  many  “ mean  expedients  . . . for  heading  off  public 
opinion  in  the  unhappy  republic  whose  patriotism  thwarted  us  ”,  Mr. 
Schouler,  in  the  same  essay,  refers  to  the  employment  of  Roman  Catholic 
priests  to  accompany  the  army,  “ not  as  chaplains  ”,  but  “ because  they 
spoke  the  Mexican  language  ” and  might  “ undeceive  ” the  adversary. 
What  Polk  did,  according  to  the  diary,  was  to  solicit  the  aid  of  Bishop 
(afterwards  Archbishop)  Hughes  of  New  York  in  securing  some  priests 
from  the  United  States  who  knew  Spanish  to  accompany  the  army  “ as 
chaplains  and  others  ”,  for  the  purpose  of  assuring  the  Mexican  clergy 
that  their  religion  and  church  property  were  not  to  be  interfered  with 
by  the  American  invasion.  Later  (October  14,  1846),  in  an  interview 
with  the  Rev.  William  L.  McCalla,  an  applicant  for  a chaplaincy  in  the 
army,  Polk  stated  that  Mexico  being  a Catholic  country  and  the  priests 
having  great  influence  over  their  ignorant  people,  “ they  would  probably 
deceive  them  by  representing  that  the  United  States  was  waging  war 
against  them  to  overturn  their  religion  ”;  with  the  result  that  a desperate- 
and  sanguinary  resistance  would  be  offered.  It  was  to  “ undeceive  ” 
them  on  this  point  that  Spanish-speaking  priests  were  used;  not,  indeed, 
as  chaplains,  because  Polk  found  that  there  was  no  law  authorizing  such 
appointments,  but  as  army  employes. 

Enough  has  been  said  to  indicate  how  many  are  the  points  which 
may  well  be  re-examined  in  the  light  of  this  invaluable  record.  Pro- 
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fessor  Quaife  prints  the  diary  in  full,  but  with  modernized  punctuation 
and  uniform  date-headings  for  the  daily  entries.  Occasional  omissions 
in  the  text  are  supplied  in  brackets,  and  a few  incomplete  or  obscure 
expressions  are  similarly  elucidated.  The  notes  are  confined  to  per- 
sonalia and  brief  historical  summaries.  The  editor  also  supplies  a short 
biographical  sketch  of  Polk,  and  Professor  A.  C.  McLaughlin  contributes 
an  introduction.  It  is  greatly  to  be  regretted  that  the  index,  so  supremely 
important  in  a work  of  this  character,  contains  but  incomplete  reference 
to  the  names  which  crowd  the  text. 

William  MacDonald. 

A Congressional  History  of  Raihvays  in  the  United  States.  By 
Lewis  H.  Haney,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  and  Acting  Head 
of  the  Department  of  Economics  in  the  University  of  Texas. 
Volume  II.  The  Raikcay  and  Congress,  18 ^0-188 y.  (Madison, 
Wis. : Democrat  Printing  Company.  1910.  Pp.  335.) 

The  relation  which  the  several  departments  of  the  federal  govern- 
ment hold  to  the  railways  of  our  country  is  the  result  of  a gradual 
evolution  extending  over  a period  of  practically  eighty  years.  The 
impelling  force  of  this  evolution  has  been  the  public  mind  working 
through  the  activities  of  Congress. 

In  a previous  volume  the  author  has  traced  the  development  of  this 
relation  to  the  end  of  the  first  half  of  the  last  century.  In  the  volume 
under  review  this  work  is  carried  forward  to  the  enactment  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Act  in  1887. 

As  stated  by  the  author  the  book  is  “ a history  of  action  and  reaction 
between  railways  and  the  government  ” and  aims  to  present  “ an  accurate 
and  intelligible  account  of  Congress’  various  railway  experiences  ”. 

The  subject  is  treated  under  the  two  general  heads.  Aid  and  Regu- 
lation. Lender  the  first  are  discussed  the  various  forms  of  aid,  such  as 
land  grants,  the  reduction  of  duties  on  railway  supplies,  extension  of 
credit  on  duties,  the  guarantee  of  bond  interest,  and  subsidies  requested 
of  or  granted  by  Congress  for  the  construction  of  railways  in  unde- 
veloped sections  of  the  country.  Under  the  second  head  the  author 
develops  first  the  earlier  manifestations  of  railway  regulation  and  restric- 
tion based,  for  the  most  part,  on  the  powers  delegated  to  Congress  by 
the  Constitution  to  provide  for  the  public  defense,  to  levy  taxes,  and  to 
provide  post-roads;  and  second,  the  development  of  regulation  based 
directly  on  the  power  conferred  on  Congress  by  the  “ commerce  clause  ” 
of  the  Constitution. 

It  is  impossible  in  a short  review  to  do  more  than  express  a few 
generalizations.  The  author  has  collected  a large  amount  of  important 
information  from  the  volumes  of  the  Congressional  Globe  and  Record, 
which  is  practically  inaccessible  to  the  average  reader,  and  has  pre- 
sented this  information  in  such  a manner  as  to  give  an  intelligible 
account  of  the  relation  of  Congress  to  the  growth  of  our  present-day 
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railway  systems.  Among  the  most  important  points  which  have  been 
treated  are : the  development  of  the  plans  and  the  determination  of  the 
location  of  the  Pacific  railways;  the  extension  of  governmental  regula- 
tion to  the  railways  in  the  efforts  to  provide  for  the  public  defense  and 
the  transportation  of  the  mails;  the  breaking  up  of  state  monopolies  of 
transportation  formed  to  protect  local  markets;  the  effect  of  the  Granger 
movement  on  the  furtherance  of  rate  regulation;  and  the  gradual  growth 
of  the  idea  of  the  public  character  of  railways  and  their  inclusion  under 
the  provisions  of  the  “ commerce  clause  ” through  the  enactment  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Act  in  1887. 

It  is  likely  that  one  of  the  most  important  services  rendered  by  this 
work  will  be  to  dissipate  the  fallacy  that  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act 
of  1887,  based  primarily  on  the  “commerce  clause”,  was  a radical  de- 
parture from  previous  ideas  of  regulation.  The  discussions  over  the 
transcontinental  railway  problems;  the  passage,  in  1865,  of  a bill  to 
facilitate  communication  among  the  states;  the  many  and  heated  debates 
in  Congress  respecting  the  propriety  of  including  railways  under  the 
“ commerce  clause  ”,  thereby  providing  regulation  of  interstate  trans- 
portation; the  control  of  bridges  across  navigable  streams;  the  provi- 
sions for  the  safety  of  passengers;  the  regulation  of  the  live-stock  traffic; 
and  finally  the  Granger  agitation,  were  all  factors  which,  extending  over 
more  than  a quarter  of  a century,  paved  the  way  for  and  led  to  the 
more  general  and  comprehensive  regulation  contained  in  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Act.  This  gradual  evolution  of  the  spirit  of  regulation, 
culminating  in  the  act,  has  been  recognized  by  the  author  and  appro- 
priately treated. 

The  volume  is  a painstaking  and  thorough  piece  of  investigation. 
It  is  perhaps  open  to  the  criticism  that  it  places  too  great  emphasis  on 
minor  details  and  is  too  decided  in  respect  to  certain  economic  conclu- 
sions. To  the  student  of  modern  transportation  problems,  especially 
that  phase  of  the  problem  that  has  to  do  with  the  rapidly  developing 
tendency  toward  administrative  supervision,  this  work  of  Dr.  Haney  is 
of  the  highest  importance.  It  gives  an  insight  into  the  many  problems 
which  hold  so  prominent  a place  in  our  social,  political,  and  economic 
life,  and  will  be  of  material  aid  in  dealing  with  these  problems. 

Henry  C.  Adams. 

The  American  Civil  War:  a Concise  History  of  its  Causes,  Progress, 
and  Results.  By  John  Formby.  (New  York:  Charles  Scrib- 
ner’s Sons.  1910.  Pp.  xvii,  520.) 

The  object  of  this  book  is  to  give  a short  and  connected  account  of 
the  Civil  War  and  of  the  events  which  led  up  to  it,  “the  lack  of  which 
seems  to  have  acted  as  a deterrent  to  the  study  of  a most  useful  and 
interesting  episode  of  history”.  “The  American  Civil  War”,  he  says, 
“ seems  at  first  such  a tangle  of  disconnected  details,  spread  over  so 
vast  an  extent  of  country,  tliat  the  reader  soon  gets  bewildered  and  is 
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apt  to  study  one  part  to  the  neglect  of  another.”  The  plan  is  to  give  a 
short  synopsis  from  which  details  are  eliminated. 

In  the  introduction  the  author  gives  a very  short  summary  of  the 
whole  course  of  the  war.  In  the  first  three  chapters  he  narrates  the 
events  that  led  up  to  Secession,  beginning  at  the  year  1790.  He  recog- 
nizes that  the  two  great  interests  of  the  nation  were  those  of  the  traders 
and  manufacturers  on  the  one  side'  and  of  the  planters  on  the  other,  and 
that  slavery  came  into  the  quarrel  merely  as  the  supposed  backbone  of 
the  planter  party.  In  the  next  chapter  he  gives  a short  account  of 
Secession;  then  in  nine  chapters  a synopsis  of  all  the  operations,  even 
those  of  minor  importance,  for  he  says,  “ almost  all  of  them  had  a direct 
efiect  on  the  main  phase  of  the  War  in  the  district  for  the  time  being.” 
At  the  end  of  each  chapter  is  a chronological  table  of  two  or  three  pages, 
showing  at  a glance  the  principal  events  of  each  month  in  the  East, 
Southeast,  West,  Southwest,  and  naval  regions  respectively.  Then  in 
a short  chapter,  he  explains  the  End  of  the  jMexican  Complication. 
Eor  he  says  that  sufficient  attention  has  not  been  given  “to  the  distract- 
ing effect  of  the  operations  of  Napoleon  III.  in  Mexico  ”.  In  the  last 
three  chapters  he  deals  with  Reconstruction,  Some  iVctors  in  the  War, 
and  Results  and  Lessons  of  the  War.  Eoot-notes  throughout  the  nar- 
rative call  attention  to  synchronous  events  in  the  different  theatres  of 
operation. 

The  author’s  view  with  regard  to  the  general  progress  of  the  war 
appears  to  be  that  generally  approved  by  those  who  have  carefully 
studied  it.  It  is  unfortunate  that  he  was  not  sufficiently  familiar  with  the 
history  of  the  war  to  avoid  several  errors  in  describing  the  operations. 
These  errors  do  not  materially  injure  the  book  as  a synopsis,  but  his 
military  criticisms  and  statements  of  detail  must  be  taken  with  caution. 

The  book  is  accompanied  by  sixty-five  maps  bound  in  a separate 
volume.  The  first  shows  the  general  features  of  the  seat  of  war,  rivers, 
mountain  ranges,  railroads,  etc.  The  next  four  on  a smaller  scale 
show  the  limit  of  E^nion  control  at  the  end  of  each  year  from  1861  to 
1864  inclusive.  The  next  two — the  Blockade,  and  the  High  Seas — show 
the  scenes  of  the  most  important  naval  events  of  the  war.  The  other 
maps  are  mere  outlines  which  appear  to  show  the  location  of  all  points 
mentioned  in  the  text,  unincumbered  with  unnecessary  details. 

Such  a complete  synopsis  as  this  book  with  its  maps  affords,  will  be 
of  great  use.  It  will  enable  the  casual  reader  of  parts  of  the  Civil  War 
history  to  understand  the  relation  of  what  he  reads  to  the  other  events 
of  the  war,  and  help  the  professional  student  to  co-ordinate  and  compare 
the  operations  conducted  in  different  fields  at  the  same  time,  and  in.  the 
same  field  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  the  war. 
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The  Campaign  of  Chancellorsville:  a Strategic  and  Tactical  Study. 
By  John  Bigelow,  Jr.,  Major  U.  S.  Army,  retired.  (New 
Haven:  Yale  University  Press.  Pp.  xvi,  528.) 

In  a monumental  work  of  more  than  five  hundred  pages  Major  John 
Bigelow  has  shown  that  too  much  cannot  be  said  on  a great  theme  and 
that  it  is  never  too  late  to  undertake  it.  Many  good  books  have  dealt 
with  Chancellorsville  and  told  the  sad  story  of  a great,  brave,  and  undis- 
mayed army  which  was  foiled  and  disastrously  beaten  by  a force  of 
half  its  size  and  driven  back  to  its  camps.  So  much  has  been  written 
that  it  almost  seemed  that  the  subject  was  exhausted,  and  that  it  had 
passed  into  the  realm  of  ancient  history.  If  such  was  ever  likely  to 
occur,  the  story  has  been  happily  resurrected  by  Major  Bigelow,  who  has 
also  brought  out  much  new  matter  and  woven  the  tangled  threads  again 
into  heroic  form.  The  professional  student,  whose  judgment  is  often 
warped  by  enthusiasm  for  details  of  strategy  and  tactics,  may  possibly 
be  wide  of  the  mark  when  he  predicts  the  fate  of  any  book  of  historical 
or  technical  character,  but  he  may  safely  recommend  the  Campaign  of 
Chancellorsville  as  containing  enough  of  tragedy  and  comedy  to  satisfy 
those  who  seek  for  lighter  reading. 

The  author  follows  correct  models  of  historical  and  professional  nar- 
ratives, at  times  approaching  brilliancy  in  his  method  of  grouping  facts 
and  conclusions.  Criticism  is  modest  throughout,  never  extravagant  in 
praise,  or  over-mild  in  censure,  but  rather  leaving  the  judgment  of 
events  to  the  reader  himself.  Very  satisfactory  is  the  method  of  giv- 
ing “ the  mental  point  of  view  and  field  of  vision  of  the  opposing 
commanders”  in  order  that  the  reader  may  keep  informed  “as  to  how 
much  or  how  little  each  commander  knew  about  the  tactical  and  strategic 
situation  ”.  Instead  of  viewing  the  campaign  from  the  vantage-point 
of  time  and  years  of  study,  we  are  given  numerous  citations  and  refer- 
ences to  the  statements  of  the  actors  themselves. 

In  this  generation  we  cease  to  feel  an  interest  in  what  our  fathers 
fought  about  in  the  Civil  War,  but  we  are  quite  keen  to  know  how  they 
fought.  We  need  no  better  example  than  this.  The  recital  loses  nothing 
of  interest  because  we  see,  overshadowing  it  all,  the  majestic  forms  of 
Lee  and  Jackson.  It  fires  us  with  Anglo-Saxon  pride  of  race  and 
strengthens  the  hope  that  the  country  may  continue  to  breed  such  men 
for  the  battles  yet  to  come. 

History  and  biography  and  criticism  in  military  matters  usually 
delight  to  contemplate  the  roar  of  artillery  and  leaden  hail  of  infantry 
bullets,  with  attendant  carnage  of  blood  and  suffering.  But  there  is 
much  more  to  a campaign,  as  Major  Bigelow  well  demonstrates,  that 
is  of  just  as  absorbing  interest.  This  is  particularly  noticeable  in  the 
attention  given  to  cavalry  operations.  Cavalry  leadership  was  perhaps 
■no  better  or  worse  than  the  leadership  of  other  arms,  but  cavalry  action 
was  generally  overshadowed  by  the  dramatic  collision  of  forces  ten 
times  more  numerous.  We  here  find  all  kinds  of  examples  of  cavalry 
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action,  strategical  and  tactical,  good  and  bad.  Referring  only  to  the  good, 
we  find  few  better  than  Fitz-Hugh  Lee’s  reconnaissance  to  Hartwood 
Church,  \V.  E.  Jones’s  operations  with  2000  cavalry  against  the  Balti- 
more and  Ohio  Railroad,  guarded  by  34,000  men  present  for  duty,  Harri- 
son with  thirty  men  at  Fleming’s  Cross  Roads,  McVickar  at  Alsop’s 
Farm.  Perhaps  the  author  is  rather  hard  on  Lieutenant-Colonel  John  S. 
IMosby  in  his  discussion  of  that  officer’s  military  status.  Mosby  had 
enthusiastic  approval  of  such  high-toned  soldiers  as  Lee  and  Stuart,  not 
to  speak  of  U.  S.  Grant  and  his  opponent  in  Loudoun  County,  General 
Charles  Russell  Lowell,  who  wrote  to  his  wife,  “ Mosby  is  an  honorable 
foe  and  should  be  treated  as  such.”  The  cavalry  actions  at  Miskell’s 
Farm,  Thompson’s  Corner,  Aldie,  Dranesville,  Herndon  Station,  as 
described  in  this  book,  had  no  characteristic  of  guerrilla  action  and  might 
serve  to-day  to  teach  a lesson  to  cavalry. 

The  greatest  fault  in  military  historical  works  written  in  this  country 
is  the  worthless  maps.  The  author  has  helped  us  greatly  by  his  forty- 
seven  maps,  sketches,  and  plans  in  colors,  showing  the  positions  of 
troops  at  successive  stages  of  operations  described.  It  is  suggested 
that,  as  the  woods  exert  such  an  influence  on  every  phase  of  the  con- 
flict, an  additional  color  to  show  wooded  areas  would  have  greatly 
improved  the  general  value  of  the  work.  Eben  Swift. 

Reconstnicfion  in  Texas.  By  Charles  William  Ramsdell,  Ph.D. 
[Columbia  LTiiversity  Studies  in  History,  Economics,  and  Public 
Law,  vol.  XXX\H.,  no.  i.]  (X’ew  York:  Longmans,  Green, 
and  Company.  1910.  Pp.  324.) 

The  last  few  years  have  brought  forth  numerous  studies  in  the  Re- 
construction period  of  our  history.  Among  these,  hardly  is  there  a 
better  than  that  of  Professor  Ramsdell’s  Reconstruction  in  Texas.  Dr. 
Ramsdell  has  had  unusual  advantages  in  the  matter  of  access  to  original 
sources.  He  had  at  his  service  the  Executive  Correspondence  of  the 
state,  which  included  a large  number  of  letters  from  governors  in  their 
official  capacity;  its  Reconstruction  Correspondence,  which  embodied  a 
great  many  letters  from  army  officers  and  from  the  Ereedmen’s  Bureau; 
its  Executive  Records,  which  contained  proclamations  and  letters  from 
other  departments  of  the  government,  including  the  letter-book  of  the 
secretary  of  state;  the  Johnson  Papers  in  the  Library  of  Congress;  and 
the  Roberts  Papers.  Besides  these  sources  he  availed  himself  of  the 
files  of  practically  all  the  newspapers  published  contemporaneously  in 
the  state.  He  also  had  access  to  certain  books  and  periodicals,  public 
documents  and  pamphlets,  not  usually  available. 

Dr.  Ramsdell  leads  up  to  his  work  with  true  insight  by  dealing  with 
conditions  in  the  state  prior  to  the  outbreak  of  the  war,  and  emphasizes 
the  unique  position  held  by  Texas  throughout  the  bitter  struggle;  cer- 
tain distinct  problems  were  presented  in  her  reconstruction,  which  were 
not  common  in  other  of  the  Confederate  States.  He  shows  that  on  ac- 
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count  of  the  fact  that  the  negro  population  was  not  so  large  as  in  some 
of  the  other  states  and  was  concentrated  in  the  eastern  part,  the  influ- 
ence of  the  Freedmen’s  Bureau  was  much  diminished;  and  further,  that 
the  situation  was  complicated  because  of  hostile  Indians,  lack  of  railway 
transportation,  etc. 

Special  attention  has  been  given  to  the  relations  of  the  state  officials- 
and  military  commanders,  and  the  writer  has  shown  Sheridan’s  short- 
comings in  unmincing  words.  From  1867  he  has  given  his  attention 
largely  to  political  matters,  making  particularly  clear  the  struggle  be- 
tween the  Radicals  or  Republicans,  and  the  split  into  the  Jack  Hamilton 
and  Davis  factions.  He  has  carefully  shown  the  reasons  for  the  final 
overthrow  of  the  Davis  government,  after  the  readmission  of  the  state. 

There  is  a palpable  lack  of  economical  and  social  discussion  in  the 
book,  which.  Dr.  Ramsdell  himself  explains,  came  about  through  failure 
to  find  such  material.  It  might  be  said  in  extenuation  that  such  infor- 
mation is  extremely  difficult  to  discover.  Again,  the  economic  history  of 
the  period  is  less  complicated  than  in  most  of  the  other  Southern  States 
on  account  of  the  fact  that  there  were  no  confiscated  plantations,  fewer 
negroes,  fewer  carpet-baggers,  and  the  Radicals  themselves  were  mostly 
Texans. 

Professor  Ramsdell  has  indicated  pointedly  the  great  service  rendered 
by  Throckmorton,  and  we  are  glad  this  patriotic  Texan  is  thus  honored. 
He  has  dealt  in  a searching  and  judicious  way  with  his  characters,  be- 
ing extremely  temperate  in  his  expressions.  The  style  of  his  writing  is 
agreeable.  Here  and  there,  it  is  barely  possible  that  condensations 
might  have  been  made  to  advantage.  On  the  whole  the  work  is  a val- 
uable addition  to  our  studies  in  general  of  Reconstruction. 

W.  F.  McCaleb. 

A History  of  California  Labor  Legislation.  With  an  Introductory 
Sketch  of  the  San  Francisco  Labor  Movement.  By  Lucile 
Eaves,  Associate  Professor  of  Practical  Sociology  at  The  Uni- 
versity of  Nebraska.  (Berkeley:  University  Press.  1910.  Pp. 
xiv,  461.) 

This  elaborate  monograph  is  a sane  and  scholarly  discussion  of  the 
many-sided  problem  whose  right  solution  more  and  more  urgently  chal- 
lenges the  earnest  effort  of  the  American  people.  It  is  a model  piece  of 
scientific  work.  It  displays  an  insight  and  a breadth  of  treatment  which 
attest  the  unique  eciuipment  of  Dr.  Eaves  for  the  performance  of  her 
difficult  task.  To  it  she  brings  not  merely  the  skill  of  the  expert  in 
history  and  economics,  but  also  the  sympathy  and  the  intimacy  of 
knowledge  which  could  come  only  from  her  eight  years  of  social  service 
leadership  in  San  Francisco.  Hence  the  labor  legislation  in  California, 
is  treated  as  a part  of  the  whole  movement  of  organized  labor  in  the 
United  States.  True,  the  conditions  of  labor  in  California  in  some  re- 
spects have  always  been  unique,  and  hence  its  history  is  singularly  dra- 
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matic.  Nevertheless,  that  history  may  be  thoroughly  understood  only 
in  the  light  of  the  whole  national  history.  No  doubt  the  author’s  hope 
will  be  realized  that  “ this  study  might  prove  a modest  contribution 
towards  a better  understanding  of  some  of  those  subtler  problems  of 
social  and  economic  development  that  must  occupy  the  future  students 
•of  American  history.” 

This  is  not  a legislative  history  in  the  narrow  sense.  It  is  no  barren 
synopsis  of  laws.  Dr.  Eaves  has  “ regarded  legal  enactments  as  but 
ithe  final  expression  of  the  demands  of  the  wage-workers  of  the  state  at 
different  periods  in  its  economic  development  ”.  Therefore  she  has 
traced  the  “ circumstances  giving  rise  to  these  demands,  and  also  the 
social  forces  making  possible  the  passage  of  the  proposed  measures  ”, 
-and  reviewed  the  “ court  decisions  by  which  the  labor  laws  have  been 
interpreted  and  fitted  into  the  existing  legal  system  ”.  Indeed,  one  is  im- 
pressed by  the  mass  of  original  and  other  materials  described  in  the 
iormal  bibliography  and  conscientiously  used  in  the  text,  as  the  very 
numerous  foot-notes  bear  witness.  The  Index  of  Cases,  for  instance, 
shows  that  more  than  250  court  decisions  have  been  analyzed;  while 
practically  the  whole  output  of  the  California  press  from  the  “ gold  ” 
days  onward  has  been  explored. 

In  the  narrow  space  assigned  to  this  notice  detailed  analysis  is  im- 
possible. The  text  consists  of  twenty  chapters  covering  every  important 
phase  of  the  subject.  The  first  chapter  (pp.  1-81)  on  the  San  Francisco 
Labor  jMovement,  in  view  of  the  leadership  of  the  metropolis,  is  of 
special  interest.  Three  luminous  chapters  are  devoted  to  the  exclusion 
and  regulation  of  the  Chinese.  It  is  shown  conclusively  that  the  Cali- 
fornia policy  is  the  result  of  social  experience;  that  it  is  sustained  by 
public  sentiment.  Its  motives  are  only  in  part  economic.  “ The  legisla- 
tion excluding  the  Chinese  is  the  product  of  many  years  of  determined 
•effort  on  the  part  of  the  working  men  of  California  backed  by  the  full 
force  of  the  American  labor  movement.”  Of  scarcely  less  general  in- 
terest is  the  careful  chapter  on  Judicial  Restraint  of  the  Actions  of 
Trade-Unions.  Never  has  the  tragic  story  of  the  throttling  of  social 
liberty  by  judicial  legalism  been  more  graphically  told. 

George  Elliott  Howard. 

History  of  Washington:  the  Rise  and  Progress  of  an  American 
State.  By  Clinton  A.  Snowden.  - In  four  volumes.  (New 
York:  The  Century  History  Company.  1909.  Pp.  xxi,  4971 
XV,  509;  XV,  519;  XV,  467.) 

This  is  a large  work  but  unfortunately  it  deserves  but  little  attention 
•at  the  hands  of  serious  historians.  It  bears  every  evidence,  but  one,  of 
having  been  conceived  and  executed  for  the  purpose  of  reaping  a har- 
vest by  the  hackneyed  subscription  method  at  twenty-five  dollars  a set. 
The  one  missing  piece  of  evidence  is  the  collection  of  paid-for  biog- 
a*aphies  and  there  are  rumors  of  a forthcoming  volume  or  two  of  those. 
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The  books  are  six  and  one-half  by  nine  and  three-quarters  inches. 
There  are  generous  margins,  the  print  being  four  by  six  and  five-eighths 
inches.  The  type  is  large  and  clear,  the  paper,  a heavy  “ egg-shell  ”, 
gilt  top  but  edges  otherwise  uncut.  In  the  four  volumes  there  are  2047 
pages.  The  binding  is  a rich  marbled  board  with  three-quarters  red 
leather  stamped  in  gold,  including  the  seal  of  the  state  on  each  volume. 
There  are  one  hundred  and  twenty-one  illustrations  on  paper  in  imita- 
tion of  parchment.  Many  of  these  are  rare  and  in  years  to  come  this 
collection  of  pictures  will  give  the  volumes  their  greatest  value. 

On  the  title-page  appear  the  names  of  four  estimable  citizens  of  the 
state — Cornelius  H.  Hanford,  United  States  district  judge;  Miles  C. 
Moore,  former  governor;  William  D.  Tyler,  former  legislator;  Stephen 
J.  Chadwick,  justice  of  the  State  Supreme  Court.  These  are  called 
Advisory  Editors  ”.  The  author  in  his  preface  says  they  all  mani- 
fested “a  helpful  interest  in  the  work”  and  that  Judge  Hanford  was  of 
particular  service  with  his  advice  and  encouragement.  Without  ques- 
tioning in  the  least  the  sincerity  of  these  good  men  in  permitting  the 
use  of  their  names  in  this  instance,  it  is  perfectly  well  known  to  all  fa- 
miliar with  history  enterprises  in  the  newer  western  states  that  boards 
of  editors  are  more  serviceable  to  the  solicitors  of  subscriptions  than  to 
the  author  of  the  work. 

The  dedication  reads:  “ To  my  mother  and  the  memory  of  my  father. 
They  were  pioneers.”  It  is  clear  that  Mr.  Snowden  approached  his 
task  with  complete  sincerity  and  there  is  abundant  evidence  that  he  gave 
to  it  the  best  efforts  within  his  limitations.  There  are  many  reasons 
why  the  present  writer  would  like  to  lavish  praise  and  nothing  else  upon 
these  volumes,  but  this  review  is  written  within  and  for  the  guild  of 
historians  and  here  the  invariable  rule  is  a strict  and  honest  frankness. 

The  fault  of  this  History  of  Washington  is  that  Mr.  Snowden,  the 
author,  is  in  no  sense  a trained  historian.  One  of  the  first  great  es- 
sentials, that  of  a proper  perspective,  is  woefully  neglected.  Here  are 
four  large  volumes  devoted  to  “ The  Rise  and  Progress  of  an  American 
State  ” and  yet  of  the  more  than  two  thousand  pages  but  a meagre  span 
of  eight  pages  are  devoted  to  the  period  of  statehood.  Washington 
Territory  had  an  existence  covering  thirty-six  years,  from  1853  to  1889. 
Up  to  the  date  of  publishing  this  history  there  had  passed  twenty-one 
years  of  statehood.  In  politics,  industries,  literature,  art,  road-building, 
general  development,  in  all  that  makes  history  worth  while,  those  twenty- 
one  years  of  statehood  were  by  far  richer  and  fuller  than  the  three 
dozen  years  of  territorial  times.  But  the  records  of  the  more  recent 
years  are  much  more  difficult  to  write.  The  multitudes  of  materials  re- 
quire a vast  labor  in  their  collection,  assortment,  selection,  condensation, 
and  writing.  If  it  be  said  that  those  years  are  too  recent  for  the  his- 
torian, then  these  four  volumes  should  not  carry  across  each  pair  of 
pages  “ The  Rise  and  Progress  of  an  American  State  ”.  It  would  be 
more  honest  to  call  the  work  a history  of  Washington  Territory. 
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Another  evidence  of  the  author’s  lack  of  training  is  his  misuse  of 
bibliography.  In  the  four  volumes  there  are  one  hundred  and  ninety- 
six  foot-notes.  Scarcely  one  of  them,  where  reference  to  a source  is  to 
be  indicated,  complies  with  the  rudiments  of  the  science  of  history.  At 
the  end  of  volume  I.  is  given  an  affidavit  by  Charles  Bulfinch  on  the 
discovery  and  first  occupation  of  Columbia  River.  Xo  indication  is 
given  as  to  the  source  of  the  document.  There  are  the  same  omissions 
from  the  two  appendixes  of  volume  II.  and  the  four  in  volume  III.  On 
page  470  of  volume  II.  is  a foot-note  saying:  “The  references  in  this 
and  the  two  following  chapters,  where  the  date  only  is  given  at  the 
bottom  of  the  page,  are  to  a series  of  articles  written  by  the  old  settlers, 
and  published  in  the  Tacoma  Sunday  Ledger,  in  the  years  1892  and 
1893.”  That  note  must  be  carried  in  the  reader’s  mind  to  make  intellig- 
ible a long  series  of  simple  dates  at  the  bottom  of  following  pages.  Fre- 
quently long  quotations  are  made  with  no  indication  of  the  source.  One 
example  is  in  volume  IT,  on  page  314  and  occasionally  on  the  following 
pages,  “ Airs.  Pringle — who  was  Catherine  Sager — says  ”.  She  is  giving 
important  testimony  on  the  Whitman  massacre  but  when,  where,  or  how 
she  said  those  things  does  not  appear.  In  a similar  way  Alackenzie 
“says”  a page  in  quotations  on  pages  230-231  of  volume  I.  and  Fraser 
does  the  same  thing  on  page  233  of  the  same  volume.  The  volumes  are 
full  of  such  lapses.  In  volume  IT,  page  427,  a foot-note  endeavors  to 
explain  the  few  months’  difference  that  would  mean  Jackson  or  Sim- 
mons as  the  first  American  settler  in  the  territory  and  yet  the  explaining 
note  makes  the  year  1845  read  1854. 

In  explaining  how  Whitman  could  not  have  given  information  to 
President  Tyler  and  Secretary  Webster,  volume  IT,  pages  149-150,  the 
author  overlooks  the  well-known  letter  by  Whitman  to  Secretary  of  War 
Porter  which  begins : “ In  compliance  with  the  request  you  did  me  the 
honor  to  make  last  winter  while  at  Washington  ”.  Likewise  on  page 
loi  of  the  same  volume  the  author  overlooks  the  testimony  of  Daniel 
Lee,  who,  with  J.  H.  Frost,  published  Ten  Years  in  Oregon  in  1845.  A 
careful  comparison  of  these  four  volumes  with  the  sources  would  prob- 
ably yield  a harvest  gratifying  to  a faultfinder.  The  present  reviewer 
has  no  desire  to  play  that  role.  Enough  has  been  said  to  show  that 
Air.  Snowden  has  industriously  and  sincerely  gathered  a vast  amount 
of  the  records  prior  to  and  during  the  territorial  existence  of  Washing- 
ton and  that  the  same  has  been  beautifully  published  in  four  elaborate 
volumes  to  be  paid  for  at  a high  price  by  subscribers. 

Edmond  S.  AIeany. 

Wool-Growmg  and  the  Tariff:  a Study  in  the  Economic  History  of 
the  United  States.  By  Chester  Whitney  Wright,  Ph.D. 
[Harvard  Economic  Studies,  vol.  V.]  (Boston  and  New  York: 
Houghton  Alifflin  Company.  1910.  Pp.  xiii,  362.) 

The  thesis  of  this  important  contribution  to  American  economic 
literature  is  that  the  tariff  on  imports,  whether  of  wool  or  of  manufac- 
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tures  of  wool,  has  had  an  insignificant  effect  in  encouraging,  that  is  to 
say,  causing  an  increase  of,  wool-growing  as  an  industry  in  the  United 
States.  Whether  the  author  has  or  has  not  proved  the  point,  no  one, 
whatever  may  be  his  opinion,  will  withhold  from  him  the  most  unre- 
served admiration  of  the  thoroughness  of  his  study  and  the  fullness  of 
the  facts  and  statistics  essential  to  the  argument  and  the  conclusion. 
The  monograph  is  therefore  a model  for  works  of  this  kind,  inasmuch 
as,  although  the  author  makes  his  own  deduction  from  the  facts  pre- 
sented, he  has  presented  all  the  facts  in  the  case,  and  thus  enables  others 
to  draw  opposite  conclusions — if  they  can.  Nothing  is  suppressed. 

It  follows  from  that  statement  that  we  have  here  a complete  and  final 
history  of  wool-growing  in  the  United  States — its  origin,  its  growth,  its 
transfer,  sometimes  gradual  and  sometimes  rapid,  from  one  region  to 
another  and  the  apparent  causes  of  such  transfer,  the  range  of  prices 
of  wool  during  the  whole  period  of  the  history  of  the  industry,  the 
comparative  remuneration  of  the  wool-growers,  the  relation  of  imports 
of  wool  to  the  importation  of  manufactures  of  wool — these,  and  all 
kindred  facts,  compiled  with  the  most  painstaking  care  and  industry, 
and  set  forth  in  logical  and  lucid  sequence.  It  is  that  which  makes 
the  work  useful,  indispensable,  not  only  to  all  who  would  study  the  great 
economic  question  here  discussed,  but  to  every  man  also  who  is  in- 
terested in  a large  way  either  in  sheep  husbandry  or  in  the  manufacture 
of  wool. 

Shall  we  not  say  that  this  is  its  only  usefulness?  May  it  not  be  pre- 
dicted with  absolute  confidence  that  as  a thesis  it  will  have  little  or  no 
effect  upon  public  opinion  or  upon  legislation?  The  reasons  for  holding 
that  opinion  may  be  stated  in  a few  words.  The  wool-grower  might 
admit  that  the  tariff  has  had  no  tendency  whatsoever  to  increase  the 
quantity  of  American  wool  produced — Mr.  Wright  does  not  go  quite  so 
far  as  that — and  yet  he  would  maintain,  and  Mr.  Wright  concedes,  that 
the  tariff  has  benefited  him  somewhat  in  the  matter  of  price,  which 
is  what  concerns  him.  The  manufacturer,  who  feels  unable  to  com- 
pete with  the  foreigner  without  protection  by  import  duties,  might  agree 
that  neither  in  quantity  nor  in  price  is  the  wool-grower  benefited  by  the 
tariff,  yet  he  cannot  claim  protection  for  himself  and  deny  it  to  the 
wool-grower,  if  the  wool-grower  deems  it  necessary.  Protectionists 
, generally  are  agreed  that  no  class  of  manufactures  more  needs  the  help 
of  the  tariff — they  may  differ  as  to  the  amount  of  help  needed — than 
those  which  make  use  of  wool ; and  they  favor  a duty  on  wool  merely  as 
a matter  of  consistency,  if  for  no  other  reason.  Free  traders  are  already 
convinced,  and  Mr.  Wright’s  treatise  simply  confirms  fixed  opinions. 

Nevertheless,  we  have  already  reached  a point  in  American  indus- 
trial development  where  the  tariff  is  becoming  less  and  less  important 
and  protection  less  and  less  necessary.  One  after  another  of  our  indus- 
tries will  cease  to  need  the  help  of  a tariff,  as  some  have  already  ceased. 
Such  studies  as  that  of  Mr.  Wright  will  draw  attention  to  the  changing 
conditions  and  i)rei)are  the  i)ublic  mind  for  a change  of  policy  that  may 
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be  impending  within  a few  years.  They  will  do  so  if  they  are  as  copious 
in  facts  and  as  temperate  in  statement  as  this. 

Journal  of  Larocque  from  the  Assiniboine  to  the  Yellowstone,  180^. 
Edited  with  notes  by  L.  J.  Burpee,  F.R.G.S.  [Publications  of 
the  Canadian  Archives,  no.  3.]  (Ottawa:  Government  Print- 
ing Bureau.  1910.  Pp.  82.) 

Journal  of  the  Yukon,  184^-1848.  By  Alexander  Hunter 
Murray.  Edited  with  notes  by  L.  J.  Burpee,  E.R.G.S.  [Pub- 
lications of  the  Canadian  Archives,  no.  4.]  (Ottawa:  Govern- 
ment Printing  Bureau.  1910.  Pp.  125.) 

In  preparing  these  journals  for  their  present  form,  Mr.  Burpee  has 
written  an  introduction  and  copious  scholarly  notes  for  each  one. 

The  original  of  the  Larocque  journal  seems  to  be  lost.  A copy  of 
the  original  came  to  Laval  University  through  a recent  bequest  and 
from  this  the  present  publication  is  made.  There  are  two  reasons  why 
the  Journal  is  important  to  American  researchers.  Larocque’s  journey 
to  the  Rocky  Mountains  was  contemporaneous  with  that  of  the  Lewis 
and  Clark  Expedition.  And  Larocque  was  one  of  the  first,  if  not  the 
first,  white  man  to  visit  and  describe  the  Crow  Indians. 

Of  the  quality,  Mr.  Burpee  says:  “ Larocque’s  journal  is  in  fact  more 
readable  than  many  more  ambitious  narratives  of  the  fur  trade.  It 
contains  here  and  there  vivid  touches  that  carry  the  reader  back  into 
the  heart  of  that  vanished  period  in  western  history.” 

Needed  additional  words  are  bracketed  and  there  are  other  evi- 
dences that  the  journal  has  been  faithfully  transcribed. 

The  Journal  of  the  Yukon,  though  nearly  half  a century  later  than 
the  other,  covers  a country  quite  as  little  known  at  the  time  as  were  the 
Rockies  at  the  time  of  Larocque’s  visit.  Burpee’s  introduction  corrects 
a number  of  apparent  blunders  by  Murray  as  to  historic  facts.  Prob- 
ably the  greatest  value  of  the  journal  is  the  fact  that  it  describes  that 
distant  land  and  its  Indians  just  as  the  Hudson  Bay  Company  was  build- 
ing there  its  most  remote  outpost. 

Murray  acknowledges  that  he  was  building  Fort  Yukon  on  Russian 
land.  He  gave  no  explanation  of  that  action  nor  can  any  be  found 
except  in  the  “ rough-and-tumble  methods  ” that  prevailed  in  the  fur- 
trade  of  that  time.  Russia  apparently  did  not  realize  this  was  an  inva- 
sion of  her  territory.  If  she  did  so  realize,  her  quiet  acquiescence 
seems  peculiarly  strange  in  the  light  of  the  American  Cabinet  secret  of 
1845  revealed  by  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Robert  J.  Walker.  This  was 
that  Russia  offered  all  of  Russian  America  to  the  United  States  if  the 
cry  of  “ Fifty-four  Forty  or  Fight  ” was  made  good  and  thus  Great 
Britain  would  be  shut  off  from  an  approach  to  the  Pacific  from  the 
American  side. 

Murray  was  well  acquainted  with  the  ways  of  the  fur-trade  and  of 
Indians.  He  had  spent  twenty  years  in  the  Mackenzie  basin  and  had 
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risen  to  the  rank  of  a chief  factor.  His  observations  of  the  Yukon* 
Indians  were  made  in  the  light  of  that  extended  experience.  He 
recorded  a considerable  vocabulary  and  there  are  a number  of  clever 
pen-drawings.  He  gave  to  Sir  John  Richardson  information  recorded' 
on  a map  of  1851  which  is  reproduced  in  this  publication. 

The  copy  of  Murray’s  journal  was  obtained  for  the  Dominion 
Archives  from  E.  O.  S.  Schoefield,  legislative  librarian,  Victoria,  British- 
Columbia. 

Edmond  S.  Meany. 

Antonio  Lopez  de  Santa  Anna.  Las  Guerras  de  Mexico  con  Tejas* 
y los  Estados  Unidos.  [Documentos  Ineditos  6 muy  Raros  para- 
la  Historia  de  Mexico,  edited  by  Genaro  Garcia.  Tomo  XXIX.]' 
(Mexico:  Bouret.  1910.  Pp.  344.) 

We  again  have  to  thank  Sehor  D.  Genaro  Garcia  for  a volume  bear- 
ing upon  Mexican  history  that  is  of  direct  interest  to  American  investi- 
gators. The  documents  here  presented  are  not  indeed  new,  but  it  is- 
extremely  hard  to  obtain  them  and  therefore  this  reproduction  is  very 
welcome.  The  first  (62  pp.)  is  Santa  Anna’s  Manifiesto  of  May  10, 
1837,  giving  an  account  of  his  operations  in  Texas  the  previous  year. 
One  notes  in  particular  here  (pp.  27-29)  his  defense  of  the  butchery^ 
at  Goliad  on  the  grounds  that  it  was  required  by  the  law,  that  there 
was  no  place  in  which  to  secure  the  prisoners,  that  it  was  not  practic- 
able to  send  them  to  Matamoros,  that  the  Mexicans  had  not  enough- 
food  for  them,  and  that  they  might  have  overpowered  their  captors. 
For  several  of  these  excuses  precedents  could  be  found  in  the  customs 
of  the  American  Indians,  but,  as  for  the  first  one,  the  Mexican  Minister 
of  Foreign  Relations  assured  the  British  representative  that  the  atroc- 
ities perpetrated  in  Texas  were  contrary  to  orders  sent  to  Santa  Anna 
“early  in  the  Campaign”  (Pakenham,  no.  74,  October  24,  1836).  Next 
we  remark  his  excuses  (p.  46)  for  taking  a nap  in  the  face  of  the 
enemy  at  San  Jacinto;  (i)  his  great  exertions;  (2)  his  loss  of  sleep  the- 
previous  night;  and  (3)  his  weak  and  sickly  constitution  (“un  fisico 
debil  y enfermizo”).  It  throws  light  upon  the  question — if  there  be  a 
question — of  his  credibility  to  reflect  that  he  lived  to  an  advanced  age 
in  spite  of  great  labors,  anxieties,  and  dissipations,  and  the  editor  aids 
us  by  citing  the  testimony  of  his  friend  and  aide-de-camp,  Gimenez 
(p.  46),  that  the  general  was  very  robust.  More  significant  still  is  his 
pretense  (p.  57)  that  his  agreements  with  the  Texans,  made  after  his^ 
capture,  were  entirely  personal  (“no  con  el  caracter  oficial  de  presidente 
de  la  Republica  . . . ni  menos  como  General  en  Jefe”),  when  in  fact 
his  public  covenant  began  with  the  words,  “ Articulos  de  un  convenio- 
celebrado  entre  S.  E.  el  General  en  Jefe  . . . D.  Antonio  Lopez  de 
Santa  Anna  ”,  and  his  secret  covenant  with  these,  “ Antonio  Lopez  de 
Santa  Anna,  General  en  Jefe  del  Ejercito  de  Operaciones  y Presidente 
de  la  Republica  Mexicana”.  Next  come  113  pages  of  documents  sub- 
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mitted  with  the  Manifiesto,  many  of  which  are  of  permanent  value. 
Then  follows  (pp.  185-197)  Santa  Anna’s  defense  of  his  proceedings  in 
the  war  against  the  United  States,  dated  March  24,  1848.  This  must 
'Of  course  be  read  and  analyzed  by  the  historian  of  that  war,  but  it  is  too 
superficial  and  partizan  to  be  of  much  assistance.  Finally,  pages  201- 
335  g^ve  us  D.  Ramon  Gamboa’s  Impugnacion,  dated  July  15,  1849, 
which  presents  and  answers  Santa  Anna’s  replies  to  Gamboa’s  formal 
■charge  of  August  27,  1847,  that  he  had  betrayed  the  country  in  the  wars 
with  Texas  and  the  United  States.  This  document  is  of  no  little  im- 
portance to  American  historians.  Gamboa’s  theory  was  wrong,  his  atti- 
tude prejudiced,  and  his  information  defective;  but  he  offers  precious 
material  which  with  due  caution  can  be  employed  by  one  in  possession 
'of  the  inside  facts.  His  main  contention  was  that  Santa  Anna,  by  an 
understanding  with  the  United  States,  conducted  his  operations  in  such 
a way  as  to  play  into  the  hands  of  the  American  generals,  whereas  the 
truth  appears  to  be  that,  in  accordance  with  the  arrangement  concluded 
with  Commander  Mackenzie,  he  returned  to  Mexico  intending  to  make 
peace  on  terms  acceptable  to  Polk,  but  on  finding  that  he  could  not  bring 
Tiis  nation  to  that  point,  saw  that  his  only  chance  to  save  himself  was 
to  take  the  lead  in  the  fighting,  and — being  no  strategist  either  by 
nature  or  by  training — was  outmanoeuvred  as  well  as  out-fought. 
In  Gamboa’s  summing  up  (pp.  332-334)  one  is  surprised  to  see  no  men- 
tion of  the  abandonment  of  Tampico,  a prominent  popular  subject  of 
•complaint  against  the  general.  The  volume  concludes  with  a brief  but 
useful  index.  The  printer  who  set  up  Jackson’s  letter  (pp.  176-178) 
Iiad  not  fully  mastered  the  intricacies  of  English  orthography. 

Justin  H.  Smith. 
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Annual  Report  of  the  American  Historical  Association  for  the  Year 
igo8.  Volume  I.  (Washington,  Government  Printing  Office,  1909 
"[1910],  pp.  539.)  This  volume  opens  with  the  usual  reports  of  the  pre- 
ceding meeting  ( Washington-Richmond,  December,  1908)  of  the  Asso- 
ciation and  of  the  Pacific  Coast  Branch,  followed  by  reports  of  five  con- 
ferences which  occurred  on  the  former  occasion.  These  reports,  ampler 
than  those  given  in  this  journal  (XIV.  429-452),  are  accompanied  by 
the  text  of  several  of  the  brief  papers  read  in  the  conferences,  such  as 
Professor  Bassett’s  on  the  influence  of  coast  line  and  rivers  on  North 
Carolina,  Miss  Davenport’s  on  the  manuscript  materials  for  English 
diplomatic  history.  Professor  Larson’s  on  Old  Norse  sources  in  English 
history.  Miss  Elisch’s  on  the  common  people  of  the  old  South,  and  Mr. 
Leland’s  on  the  application  of  photography  to  archive  and  historical 
work.  Two  papers  read  before  the  Pacific  Coast  Branch  are  next 
printed,  that  of  Mr.  Don  E.  Smith  on  the  Viceroy  of  New  Spain  in 
the  Eighteenth  Century,  and  that  of  Mr.  Erederick  J.  Teggart  entitled 
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“Notes  Supplementary  to  any  Edition  of  Lewis  and  Clark”,  and  relat- 
ing to  the  Company  of  Explorers  of  the  Missouri  and  the  efforts  of 
Evans,  Mackay,  and  Truteau.  Then  follow  the  suggestive  papers  read 
at  Washington  by  Mr.  Joseph  A.  Hill  on  the  Historical  Value  of  the 
Census  Records  and  by  Mr.  William  Nelson  on  the  American  News- 
papers of  the  Eighteenth  Century  as  Sources  of  History,  and  those 
read  in  Richmond,  on  the  Wilderness  Campaign,  by  the  late  General  E. 
P.  Alexander,  Colonel  William  R.  Livermore,  and  Major  Eben  Swift. 
The  volume  concludes  with  the  ninth  annual  report  of  the  Public 
Archives  Commission,  260  pages  of  thoroughly  well  prepared  matter, 
comprising  full  reports  on  the  archives  of  Maine,  by  Professor  Allen 
Johnson,  of  Missouri,  by  Professor  Jonas  Viles,  and  of  the  state  of 
Washington,  by  Professor  J.  N.  Bowman,  and  a valuable  list  of  the 
journals  and  acts  of  the  councils  and  assemblies  of  the  thirteen  colonies 
and  the  Floridas,  preserved  in  the  Public  Record  Office.  The  index 
is  much  better  than  that  of  most  preceding  volumes  of  the  Reports. 

Questioned  Documents : a Study  of  Questioned  Documents,  with  an 
outline  of  methods  by  which  the  facts  may  be  discovered  and  shown. 
By  Albert  S.  Osborn,  Examiner  of  Questioned  Documents.  With  an 
Introduction  by  Professor  John  H.  Wigmore.  (Rochester,  N.  Y.,  The 
Lawyer’s  Co-operative  Publishing  Company,  1910,  pp.  xxiv,,  501.) 
This  book,  by  one  of  the  most  widely  known  American  experts  in 
the  detection  of  fraudulent  documents  (his  part  in  the  Conger- Allds 
investigation  is  still  in  fresh  remembrance),  is  of  course  meant  primarily 
for  the  use  of  lawyers,  not  of  historians.  But  the  processes  of  fraud 
have  been  much  the  same  in  all  ages,  and  modern  methods  of  detection 
may  be  employed  to  good  purpose  upon  the  documents  of  the  past;  nor 
are  they  less  valuable  in  determining  or  in  demonstrating  the  authorship 
of  anonymous  manuscripts  of  every  sort.  Mr.  Osborn  discusses  the  uses 
of  photography  and  of  the  microscope  as  well  as  of  the  trained  eye 
and  suggests  many  an  ingenious  appliance  besides.  Not  only  handwrit- 
ing, but  ink  too  and  paper,  yes  and  even  questioned  typewriting,  come 
in  for  careful  treatment.  Especially  useful  are  the  many  photographic 
facsimiles  of  suspected  documents  and  of  the  processes  used  in  estab- 
lishing their  falsehood  or  their  genuineness.  Many  a historical  investi- 
gator will  be  glad  to  know  that  such  a guide  is  in  existence. 

The  Evolution  of  Property  from  Savagery  to  Civilization.  By  Paul 
Lafargue.  (Chicago,  Charles  H.  Kerr  and  Company,  1910,  pp.  160.) 
This  compact  little  book,  in  the  guise  of  a study  of  the  evolution  of 
property,  is  an  earnest  and  forceful  indictment  of  the  bourgeois  capital- 
istic regime  by  an  apostle  of  communism.  The  text  comprises  five  short 
chapters  entitled  respectively:  Forms  of  Contemporaneous  Property; 
Primitive  Communism;  Family  or  Consanguine  Collectivism;  Feudal 
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Property;  and  Bourgeois  Property.  As  often  in  similar  doctrinaire 
discussions,  throughout  this  essay  there  is  a tendency  to  take  as  basic 
facts  generalizations  which  mature  scholarship  does  not  always  support. 
Thus,  a primitive  matriarchate  or  period  in  which  woman  had  political 
as  well  as  domestic  supremacy  is  assumed,  although  the  theory  of  Bach- 
ofen  is  now  far  from  being  generally  accepted  as  axiomatic  truth.  On 
the  other  hand,  many  facts  which  we  have  entirely  forgotten  or  which 
we  are  inclined  to  ignore  are  set  in  a clear  light.  The  undoubted  evils 
due  to  capitalistic  supremacy  are  shrewdly  disclosed.  Here  is  a book 
which  should  prove  beneficial  to  the  ardent  disciple  of  Blackstone.  To 
say  the  least,  it  ought  to  help  break  down  the  blind  reverence  for  the 
juridical  legalism,  which,  in  its  excessive  zeal  for  the  protection  of  the 
prescriptive  property  rights  of  the  individual,  is  seriously  hindering  the 
proper  socialization  of  our  laws  and  our  courts. 

The  author  concludes  that  “ the  final  communist  and  international 
revolution  of  property  is  inevitable.”  For  “ already,  in  the  midst  of 
bourgeois  civilization,  do  the  institutions  and  communistic  customs  of 
primitive  times  revive.” 

George  Elliott  Howard. 

Dictionnairc  d'Histoire  et  de  Geographic  Ecclesiastiques.  Public  sous 
la  direction  de  IMgr.  Alfred  Baudrillart,  Recteur  de  ITnstitut  Catholique 
de  Paris,  M.  Albert  Vogt,  Docteur  es  Lettres,  et  M.  Urbain  Rouzies, 
Fascicule  I.,  Aachs-Achot.  (Paris,  Letouzey  et  Ane,  1909,  pp.  319.) 
This  Dictionnairc  is  uniform  in  size  and  arrangement  with  the  Diction- 
naircs  dc  la  Bible,  de  Theologie  Catholique,  d’Archeologie  Chretienne 
et  de  Liturgie  already  in  course  of  publication  by  the  same  firm.  Be- 
sides the  subject  of  ecclesiastical  geography  the  editors  include  in  the 
scope  of  their  work  ecclesiastical  institutions  and  the  lives  and  activities 
of  the  foremost  ecclesiastical  worthies.  If  it  is  possible  to  form  a judg- 
ment from  the  first  fascicule  the  undertaking  will  derive  its  permanent 
value  from  the  geographical  rather  than  the  biographical  studies.  Much 
has  been  recently  published  in  encyclopedias  about  the  great  figures  of 
Christian  history,  but  extended  monographs  on  ecclesiastical  areas  and 
places  are  not  so  easily  attainable.  A good  example  of  the  latter  is  the 
article  on  Abyssinia  by  I.  Guidi,  which  contains  an  excellent  summary 
of  the  history,  the  theolog^q  and  the  ritual  of  the  Abyssinian  Church. 
The  Dictionnairc  is  entirely  the  work  of  Catholic  scholars  and  will  deal 
only  with  topics  directly  connected  with  the  Catholic  Church. 

The  Source  of  “Jerusalem  the  Golden”,  together  with  other  Pieces 
attributed  to  Bernard  of  Cluny.  In  English  translation,  by  Henry 
Preble.  Introduction,  Notes,  and  Annotated  Bibliography  by  Samuel 
Macauley  Jackson,  Philip  Schalf  Memorial  Professor  of  Church  History 
in  New  York  University.  (Chicago,  University  of  Chicago  Press,  1910, 
pp.  vii,  207.)  The  core  of  this  book  is  the  De  Contemptu  Mundi  of 
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Bernard  of  Cluny,  translated  into  English  by  Henry  Preble,  which  occu- 
pies three-fourths  of  the  one  hundred  pages  given  to  translations.  The 
introductory  matter,  which  occupies  another  one  hundred  pages,  includes 
an  historical  introduction  and  a bibliography,  the  latter  being  perhaps 
nine  times  as  long  and  important  as  the  former.  There  is  a suitable 
index. 

This  translation  of  Bernard’s  ‘'On  Scorn  of  the  World”  is  most 
welcome.  To  add  one  more  of  the  really  characteristic  books  of  the 
Middle  Ages  to  the  number  of  those  accessible  in  English  translation 
and  in  convenient  form  is  in  itself  a real  contribution  to  historical  study 
and  teaching,  and  this  one  is  well  chosen  and  executed.  Like  Coulson’s 
paraphrase  of  Salimbene,  this  translation  will  do  more  to  give  a lively 
idea  of  the  time  to  the  average  reader  and  teacher  of  medieval  history 
than  half  a dozen  editions  of  the  text. 

The  historical  introduction  is  rather  slight  and  perhaps  even  more 
non-committal  than  is  necessary.  It  would  have  done  no  harm  at  least 
to  have  recited  the  arguments  for  the  English  origin  of  Bernard. 

The  bibliography  is  obviously  the  part  on  which  the  editor  has  lav- 
ished time,  labor,  and  affection  quite  in  proportion  to  the  space  that  he 
has  allowed,  and  in  it  he  has  made  real  contribution — of  a sort  more 
often  found  with  editions  than  with  translations,  to  be  sure,  but  none  the 
less  welcome  for  that.  He  has  seen,  as  he  says,  every  manuscript  and 
every  translation  of  the  poem  of  which  he  has  heard  and  every  edition 
that  exists,  and  he  describes  them  all  minutely,  with  a gusto  for  details 
which  sometimes  leads  to  a certain  discursiveness  of  style,  as  well  as 
excess  of  detail,  both  of  which  things  will  be  readily  forgiven.  The 
half-page  digression  on  the  Dictionary  of  National  Biography,  the  long 
full  titles  inclusive  even  of  poetical  quotations,  the  frequent  careful 
datings  of  minor  bibliographical  adventures,  giving  year,  month,  day  of 
month,  and  day  of  week,  are  a little  out  of  perspective,  but,  at  worst,  err 
on  the  side  of  generosity  and  do  no  harm. 

The  work  as  a whole  is  the  useful  and  scholarly  aggregate  of  an  able 
encyclopedia  editor  and  impassioned  bibliographer,  riding,  in  a way 
of  his  own,  the  difficult  fence  between  the  popular  and  the  highly  scho- 
lastic, and  providing  material  for  both  teacher  and  research  student. 

E.  C.  Richardson. 

Lcs  Cas  Royanx : Origine  ct  Dcvcloppcmcnt  de  la  Theorie  aux  XI ID 
et  XIV^  Sieclcs.  Par  Ernest  Perrot,  Charge  de  Conferences  a la 
Eaculte  de  Droit  de  Paris.  (Paris,  Arthur  Rousseau,  1910,  pp.  370.) 
In  spite  of  great  advance  made  in  the  institutional  history  of  medieval 
France,  there  are  still  large  gaps  in  our  information,  and  a thorough 
study  of  the  Cas  Royanx  has  long  been  necessary.  The  theories  of  the 
early  legists  and  of  scholars  like  Du  Cange,  Lauriere,  Jousse,  and 
even  Brussel,  must  be  taken  with  caution.  Numbers  of  institutions 
which  it  would  be  important  to  know  both  from  the  point  of  view  of 
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history  and  of  law,  until  the  appearance  of  the  present  work,  have  not 
been  the  subject  of  minute  investigation. 

In  the  matter  of  the  sources  for  this  subject  there  is  wide  variation. 
Those  of  the  thirteenth  century  have  almost  all  been  printed.  On  the 
other  hand  few  of  those  pertaining  to  the  fourteenth  have  seen  the 
light.  Laborde  and  Boutaric  published  two  volumes  of  the  Actes  du 
Parlcment  de  Paris  (1863-1867),  and  Beugnot,  three  volumes  (in  four) 
of  the  OUm  (1839-1849).  But  the  printed  series  of  the  criminal  regis- 
ters does  not  go  beyond  1312,  and  the  civil  registers  only  to  1318.  The 
quantity  of  manuscript  material,  we  are  told,  is  so  great  that  no  one 
scholar  can  hope  to  digest  all  of  it.  Since  practically  all  the  cas  royaux 
were  in  the  domain  of  criminal  law  M.  Perrot  has  chosen  three  series 
of  special  value — the  thirteen  registers  of  the  Parlement  of  Paris  extend- 
ing to  1400;  the  registers  of  the  Grands  Jours  de  Troyes  which  begin 
in  1367;  the  registers  of  the  Exchequer  of  Normandy,  which  extend, 
with  lacunae,  from  1336.  None  of  these  records  is  complete,  especially 
the  first,  but  the  gaps  are  partly  filled  by  a digest  of  them  made  by 
Lenain  in  the  seventeenth  century. 

The  body  of  the  book  is  in  three  parts.  In  the  first  eleven  various 
kinds  of  cas  royaux  are  distinguished,  among  them  being  the  crimes  of 
lese  majeste,  counterfeiting,  official  maladministration,  infraction  of 
royal  safeguards,  highway  robbery,  etc.  The  second  part  is  a highly 
technical  inquiry  into  the  nature  and  procedure  of  the  cas  royaux.  The 
third  is  a particular  study  of  the  ducal  causes  in  Normandy.  It  is  im- 
possible in  a brief  review  to  set  forth  the  amount  of  new  information  the 
author  has  amassed.  It  is  novel,  for  example,  to  find  heresy  at  the  end 
of  the  fourteenth  century  considered  as  a cas  royal  (p.  34).  To  most 
readers  part  i.  will  prove  of  greatest  interest  and  value,  but  the  student 
of  law  will  find  much  in  the  highly  technical  pages  of  part  ii.  in  which, 
it  may  be  said,  M.  Perrot  shows  that  the  term  cas  royaux  was  of  six- 
teenth century  devising  and  foreign  to  the  legal  terminology  of  the 
Middle  Ages.  There  are  thirty-four  pages  of  pieces  justifieatives. 

James  Westfall  Thompson. 

Inventaire  des  Sceaux  de  la  Collection  des  Pieces  Originales  du  Cabi- 
net des  Titres  a la  Bibliotheque  Nationale.  Par  J.  Roman,  Correspondant 
de  rinstitut.  Tome  I.  [Collection  de  Documents  Inedits  sur  I’Histoire 
de  France,  publics  par  les  soins  du  Ministre  de  ITnstruction  Publique. 
Troisieme  Serie : Archeologie.]  (Paris,  Imprimerie  Nationale,  1909, 
pp.  V,  943.)  To  the  great  French  catalogues  of  seals — Douet  d’Arcq’s 
of  those  in  the  national  archives.  Demay’s  of  those  of  Flanders,  of  Artois 
and  Picardy,  of  Normandy,  of  the  collection  Clairambault — this  work 
worthily  adds  another.  The  seals  here  catalogued  now  belong,  like  those 
of  the  Clairambault  collection,  to  the  French  national  library;  and  to  the 
catalogue  of  that  collection,  published  a quarter-century  ago  in  the  same 
great  series  of  “ documents  inedits  ”,  the  present  may  be  regarded  as  a 
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sequel.  Of  the  seals  now  catalogued  the  larger  part  were  once  the 
property  of  the  dramatist  Caron  de  Beaumarchais,  so  notably  connected 
with  both  the  American  and  the  French  Revolution.  Saved,  with  the 
parchments  that  bore  them,  from  the  fire  which  in  1737  devastated  the 
Chambre  des  Comptes  of  Paris,  they  were  sold  him  as  waste.  In  1784- 
1785  he  sold  them  back  to  the  royal  library,  some  six  hundred  quintals 
of  them,  for  sixty  thousand  livres.  With  them  are  catalogued  the 
gatherings  of  other  collectors  and  those  of  the  heralds  of  the  realm. 
Of  the  fifteen  thousand  seals  belonging  to  the  “pieces  originales  ” only 
about  eleven  thousand,  however,  will  be  included  in  the  catalogue : those 
posterior  to  1600  are  admitted  only  when  remarkable  for  the  eminence 
of  their  owners  or  the  interest  of  their  types.  Pictorial  reproductions 
there  are  none;  nor  are  any  promised  for  the  second  volume,  which  will 
complete  the  work.  The  legends,  however,  are  carefully  transcribed, 
so  far  as  they  can  still  be  read. 

G.  L.  B. 

Recueil  de  Documents  relatifs  d I'Histoire  de  rindustrie  Drapiere 
en  Flandre.  Public  par  Georges  Espinas  et  Henri  Pirenne.  Tome 
deuxieme.  [Academic  Royale  de  Belgique,  Commission  Royale  d’His- 
toire.]  (Bruxelles,  P.  Imbreghts,  1909,  pp.  x,  714.)  The  products  of 
medieval  Flemish  industry  were,  in  the  main,  for  home  consumption,, 
but  even  at  an  early  date  cloth  was  manufactured  expressly  for  exports 
Regulations  in  its  regard  became  of  international  importance,  and  sucb 
as  are  preserved  have  many  tales  to  tell  if  read  between  the  lines.  This 
valuable  collection  has  been  under  way  for  thirteen  years.  Volume  I.. 
(1906)  contained  documents  of  fourteen  cities  taken  alphabetically.. 
Volume  II.  also  covers  fourteen,  Deynze  to  Hulst,  but  actually  the 
papers  pertaining  to  Douai  and  Ghent  absorb  the  major  part  of  the  712' 
pages,  though  only  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries  are  con- 
sidered and  though  the  Ghent  file  proved  meagre  in  comparison  with 
Arras,  Bruges,  etc.,  in  spite  of  the  undoubted  importance  of  the  Ghent 
drapery.  Probably  charters  and  registers  disappeared  in  the  political 
broils  frequent  in  Ghent.  The  work  of  MM.  Espinas  and  Pirenne  is  of 
inestimable  worth  for  economic  history. 

Geschichte  der  Hcrzdge  von  Burgund,  Von  Otto  Car- 

tellieri.  Erster  Band.  Philipp  der  Kiihne.  (Leipzig,  Quelle  und 
Meyer,  1910,  pp.  xii,  189.)  This  little  volume  furnishes  a splendid  guide 
to  pertinent  matter  in  fourteen  archives  and  to  an  exhaustive  bibli- 
ography for  the  beginnings  of  the  Valois  dynasty  in  Burgundy.  The 
narrative  purporting  to  be  a biography  of  Philip  the  T^old  is  little  more 
than  an  attachment  to  this  important  bibliographical  matter.  It  is  a 
mere  barren  scaffold  whereon  to  hang  learned  and  suggestive  references. 
In  itself  it  is  arid  and  almost  unreadable,  the  sole  illumination  on  its 
chronologic-al  pages  being  (piotations  from  I'roissart  and  Deschamps,. 
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Every  petty  statement  is  painfully  well  attested,  so  that  greedy  foot- 
notes eat  up  nearly  a third  of  every  page.  Possibly  the  author  will  be 
more  expansive  in  the  volumes  still  to  come.  It  is  to  be  hoped  so,  for 
there  is  ample  room  for  a reliable  history  of  the  dukes  of  Burgundy  to 
replace  the  many  imperfections  and  shortcomings  of  Barante.  Pro- 
fessor Cartellieri  of  Heidelberg  assuredly  should  have  been  the  one  to 
write  it,  for  he  has  steeped  himself  in  his  subject,  but  unfortunately  in 
this  volume  he  has  allowed  himself  to  be  overpowered  by  the  flood  of 
matter  instead  of  controlling  it  with  a strong  hand.  He  has  tried  to 
touch  on  collateral  details  naturally  suggested  because  Burgundy  of  the 
late  fourteenth  century  was  more  or  less  involved  with  the  Empire,  the 
papacy,  Flanders,  and  England  as  well  as  France,  and  in  this  small  com- 
pass the  details  obscure  and  do  not  illuminate ; and  there  is  no  generaliza- 
tion, no  universal  comment  to  give  them  a spark  of  light.  Out  of  the 
189  pages  1 14  are  devoted  to  the  narrative,  12  to  appendixes,  36  to  pieces 
justificath'es,  25  to  bibliography,  tables,  and  index.  It  is  an  overweighted 
volume  of  meagre  interest  but  may  easily  be  of  great  service  to  the 
next  comer  into  the  Valois-Burgundian  field. 

The  Life  of  Reginald  Pole.  By  iMartin  Haile.  (New  York,  Long- 
mans, Green,  and  Company,  1910,  pp.  xv,  554.)  This  book  adds  one 
more  to  the  already  long  list  of  recent  attempts  to  disseminate  and  popu- 
larize the  Roman  Catholic  view  of  the  great  figures  of  the  Reformation. 
It  is  written  in  an  interesting  and  attractive  style  and  numerous  excerpts 
from  the  original  sources  appear  to  corroborate  (for  the  casual  reader 
at  least)  the  prefatory  statement  that  it  is  “based  not  only  upon  already 
recorded  facts,  but  upon  the  vast  treasure  revealed  by  the  diligent 
students  of  the  archives  of  Europe  ”.  The  fact  that  it  was  projected  and 
begun  by  the  late  Rev.  Ethelred  L.  Taunton,  whose  monographs  have 
attracted  favorable  comment  in  various  historical  journals,  affords  addi- 
tional ground  for  rosy  anticipations.  It  is  prettily  printed  and  bound, 
and  contains  numerous  excellent  illustrations. 

Careful  reading,  however,  will  effectually  shatter  the  favorable  im- 
pressions derived  from  a casual  glance.  The  truth  is,  that  Air.  Haile’s 
book,  like  most  of  the  species  to  which  it  belongs,  does  not  deserve  to  be 
treated  as  serious  history.  It  contains  little  or  nothing  which  is  not  as 
well  or  better  told  in  one  or  another  of  the  earlier  lives  of  Pole.  The 
author  either  ignores  or  else  wilfully  disregards  the  vast  majority  of 
non-Catholic  scientific  historians  who  have  dealt  with  this  field  during 
the  past  twenty-five  years ; and  though  he  has  used  the  sources,  he 
diverges  from  the  usual  interpretation  of  them  to  a degree  which  de- 
mands fuller  explanation  and  corroboration  than  he  is  willing  to  give. 
A casual  comparison  of  his  quotations  with  the  originals  from  which 
they  are  taken  affords  abundant  proof  that  he  does  not  appreciate  the 
sanctity  of  inverted  commas.  There  are  many  misprints  and  minor 
errors,  e.  g.,  the  statement  on  page  62  that  “Ferdinand  VII.”  had 
obtained  from  Rome  “ a breve  of  Julius  II.”  amplifying  and  confirming 
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the  dispensation  sent  to  England  for  the  marriage  of  Henry  VIII.  and 
Katharine  of  Aragon.  “ Pole’s  book  ” is  cited  under  four  different 
titles,  one  of  which,  at  least,  contains  a grave  transgression  of  the  rules 
of  Latin  grammar.  The  judgments  of  men  and  events  throughout  are 
most  extraordinary.  The  author’s  estimate  of  Pole  is  fair  enough,  for 
the  cardinal  was  one  of  those  happy  beings  whom  friends  and  foes  have 
•always  united  to  praise ; but  in  his  characterizations  of  Pole’s  contempo- 
raries both  in  England  and  on  the  Continent  Mr.  Haile  shows  strong 
bias  and  lamentable  inadequacy  of  historical  equipment.  Instruction  and 
amusement  may  be  derived  from  a comparison  of  his  estimates  of 
Charles  V.  and  Francis  I.  with  those  of  the  late  Bishop  Stubbs  in  the 
first  section  of  the  Lectures  on  European  History. 

R.  B.  M. 

Le  Siege  de  Matte  par  Ics  Turcs  en  1565.  Public  en  Franqais  et  en 
'Grec  d’apres  les  Editions  de  1567  et  de  1571.  Par  Hubert  Pernot, 
Docteur  es  Lettres,  Repetiteur  a I’Ecole  des  Langues  Orientales  Vivantes. 
(Paris,  Honore  Champion,  1910,  pp.  xvi,  199.)  This  work  forms  a 
volume  in  the  Collection  de  Monuments  pour  servir  a V Etude  de  la 
Langue  et  de  la  Litterature  Nco-HeUeniques. 

Of  the  two  relations  edited  by  M.  Pernot,  one,  in  French  prose,  is 
-ascribed  to  Pierre  Gentil  de  Vendosme,  the  other,  in  Greek,  to  Antoine 
Achelis.  The  latter,  an  example  of  Cretan  literature  of  little  value  his- 
torically, is  a poetic  version  of  the  former.  The  publication  of  both 
within  the' same  covers  serves  to  illustrate  (Pernot,  p.  ix)  “par  un 
■exemple  caracteristique  un  procede  litteraire  qu’  Achelis  n’est  pas  seul 
a avoir  employe,  mais  qu’il  nous  est  rarement  donne  d’apercevoir  de 
faqon  aussi  nette  ”. 

The  prose  version,  written  by  a contemporary,  containing  letters  from 
Malta  and  Sicily,  temperate  and  impartial  in  character,  is  a valuable 
source.  M.  Pernot  chooses  the  French  or  fourth  edition,  passing  over 
the  three  earlier  Italian  editions;  and  does  not  explain  why  he  assigns 
its  authorship  to  Gentil  de  Vendosme,  whose  name  is  signed  to  the  first 
(1565),  third  (1566),  and  fourth  (1567)  editions,  rather  than  to  Marino 
Fracasso,  who  is  connected  with  the  first  edition,  is  the  only  author 
mentioned  in  the  second  (1565),  and  to  whom  Achelis  refers  (V.  1420- 
1429).  This  situation  reminds  the  student  of  the  sixteenth  century  of 
that  relation  of  Charles  V.’s  campaign  against  Tunis,  which  has  been 
•credited  to  Antoine  de  Perrenin  and  to  Guillaume  de  Montoiche. 

Arthur  Irving  Andrews. 

The  Parallel  betzveen  the  English  and  American  Civil  IVars.  The 
Rede  Lecture,  delivered  in  the  Senate  House,  Cambridge,  on  14  June, 
1910.  By  Charles  Harding  Firth,  M.A.,  Regius  Professor  of  Modern 
History,  Oxford.  (Cambridge,  University  Press,  1910,  pp.  50.)  Pro- 
fessor Firth  points  out  a similarity  in  the  political  causes  of  the  two 
great  conflicts,  in  the  struggle  respecting  sovereignty,  but  shows  how 
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different  was  the  political  problem  respecting  union.  In  the  military 
aspect,  he  shows  the  resemblances  growing  out  of  the  efforts  to  form 
armies  from  raw  material,  the  superficial  resemblance  of  objective — 
Londoh-Oxford  and  Washington-Richmond,  the  great  difference  between 
a sectional  war  and  one  in  which  parties  were  much  less  localized.  The 
consideration  of  the  differing  roles  played  by  aristocracy  leads  to  a 
comparison  between  Cromwell  and  Lincoln,  in  statesmanship  and  in 
religion.  The  lecture  closes  its  suggestive  pages  with  a comparison  of 
results,  and  of  the  part  played  by  compromise  and  moderation  in  them. 

Versailles  Royal.  Par  J.  Fennebresque.  (Paris,  Honore  Champion, 
1910,  pp.  282.)  M.  Fennebresque  has  considered  Versailles  from  a point 
of  view  “tout  utilitaire”.  By  the  side  of  the  “futilities  that  made  up 
the  life  of  the  court  ” there  was  “ a current  of  serious  ideas  followed, 
for  the  most  part,  by  practical  and  durable  results  ”.  Among  these  seri- 
ous ideas  were  the  formation  of  the  Grand  Canal,  with  its  flotilla  of 
craft  of  all  kind;  the  organization  of  a “Little  Venice”;  the  establish- 
ment of  experimental  gardens  of  various  sorts;  the  “Orangerie”;  the 
replantation  of  the  gardens  and  parks  of  Versailles;  and  the  project  of 
a museum.  The  problem  of  supplying  the  canal  and  fountains  of  Ver- 
sailles with  water  led  to  experiments  that  contributed  to  the  progress 
of  hydraulics  and  mechanics;  the  canal  served  as  a “ porte  d’essai”  for 
engines  of  war  and  vessels  of  various  types,  and  between  Havre  and 
Versailles  “there  was  a constant  exchange  of  specialists  and  circulation 
of  material  ” ; so  valuable  were  the  results  obtained  by  the  application  of 
new  methods  of  culture  to  fruit  trees  and  vegetables  that  Versailles 
later  became  the  seat  of  the  National  School  of  Horticulture;  the 
botanical  garden  was  highly  esteemed  by  scientists ; valuable  experiments 
were  conducted  at  Versailles  in  agriculture,  in  infantry  tactics,  in  gun- 
nery, and  in  ballooning.  In  addition  to  this  little-known  side  of  Ver- 
sailles, the  volume  contains  a few  chapters  on  the  “ futilities  ” of  the 
royal  residence,  such  as  the  Hermitage  of  Mme.  de  Pompadour,  Itinerary 
of  the  Promenades  of  the  Royal  Family  in  the  Parks  of  Versailles,  two 
chapters  on  Mme.  Elizabeth,  and  one — not  to  be  numbered  among  the 
“futilities” — on  the  Petit  Seminaire  de  Versailles.  M.  Fennebresque 
has  done  his  work  well,  drawing  his  data  from  the  archives  of  France 
and  Venice,  from  the  most  valuable  printed  sources,  and  from  a large 
collection  of  monographs  on  Versailles.  The  work  is  illustrated  by 
several  full-page  half-tones. 

F.  M.  F. 

Letters  and  Papers  of  Charles,  Lord  Barham,  Admiral  of  the  Red 
Squadron.  Volume  II.  Edited  by  Sir  John  Knox  Laughton,  M.A., 
D.Litt.,  Hon.  Fellow  of  Gains  College,  Cambridge,  Fellow  of  King’s 
College,  London.  [Publications  of  the  Navy  Records  Society,  vol. 
XXXVHL]  (Printed  for  the  Society,  1909,  pp.  xxii,  438.)  The  chron- 
ological period  covered  by  this  second  volume  of  the  letters  of  Lord 
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Barham  is  that  of  1779-1795.  His  letters  to  Lord  Sandwich  in  the 
period  of  the  American  Revolution  contain  very  serious  criticisms  of 
the  Admiralty  Board,  and  the  replies  of  the  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty 
show  a marked  unwillingness  to  profit  by  the  representations  of  his  sedu- 
lous friend.  Lord  Sandwich’s  abuse  of  his  office,  especially  his  shameful 
perversion  of  its  patronage,  is  notorious.  If  half  the  criticisms  of  Lord 
Barham  (then  plain  Charles  Middleton)  were  justified,  the  weakness  and 
erratic  conduct  of  the  British  navy  during  a good  part  of  the  Revolu- 
tionary War  is  perfectly  explicable.  The  ‘‘  impress  service  ” was  made 
frightfully  expensive  because  large  numbers  of  the  impressed  men  had 
soon  to  be  discharged  as  invalids  or  unserviceable,  ships  lay  idle  in  the 
ports  for  want  of  orders  an  incredibly  long  time,  the  “ desertions  from 
ships  and  hospitals  are  beyond  imagination  ”,  the  discipline  of  the  ser- 
vice was  “ entirely  lost  ”,  all,  writes  Middleton,  “ owing  to  admiralty 
indulgence,  but  still  more  to  admiralty  negligence  ”.  The  representa- 
tions of  Middleton,  made  with  perfect  frankness  to  Lord  Sandwich,, 
constitute  a serious  indictment  of  the  Admiralty  Board.  As  Middleton 
wrote : “ The  whole  system  of  the  admiralty  is  rotten  and  it  must  tumble 
about  your  lordship’s  ears  if  it  is  not  soon  altered.” 

After  appealing  in  vain  to  Lord  Sandwich,  Middleton  turned  to  Lord 
North  and  Lord  George  Germain,  and  finally  to  the  king.  A commis- 
sion of  inquiry  was  at  last  appointed,  and  a large  number  of  the  papers 
included  in  this  volume  are  sketches  of  reports  referring  to  the  work: 
of  the  Navy  Board,  and  intended  for  the  use  of  that  commission.  In 
fact  that  commission,  the  editor  informs  us,  was  mainly  guided  by  the 
carefully  prepared  papers  of  Middleton.  These  sketches,  together  with 
many  crude  memoranda,  notes  for  letters  to  be  written,  and  the  rough 
copies  of  letters  sent,  constitute  the  greater  part  of  this  second  volume 
of  the  Lord  Barham  papers.  This  volume  differs  from  the  first  in  that 
nearly  all  the  material  here  presented  is  the  composition  of  Middleton 
himself.  His  account  of  the  work  of  the  Navy  Board — and  Middleton 
knew  the  whole  system — is  a very  valuable  contribution  to  the  inner 
history  of  the  British  navy. 

In  May,  1794,  Middleton  joined  the  Admiralty  as  senior  naval  lord 
under  Lord  Chatham.  His  letters  from  that  time  on  throw  much  light 
on  the  conduct  of  the  early  years  of  the  long  war  with  France.  When 
Chatham  retired,  Earl  Spencer  succeeded  him,  and  official  differences, 
with  the  new  head  finally  compelled  Middleton’s  resignation.  The  de- 
tails of  the  quarrel  are  found  in  the  correspondence  presented  in  this, 
publication. 

The  editing  exhibits  the  same  high  standard  of  scholarship  mani- 
fested in  the  first  volume  of  these  paj)ers.  There  is  an  excellent  intro- 
duction and  a very  useful  index.  C.  H.  Van  Tyne. 

The  French  Revolution:  a Political  History,  1/8^1804.  In  four 
volumes.  ]^>y  A.  Aulard,  Professor  of  Letters  at  the  University  of 
Paris.  Translated  from  the  French  of  the  third  edition,  with  a preface,. 
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notes,  and  historical  summary  by  Bernard  Miall.  (Xew  York,  Charles 
Scribner’s  Sons,  1910,  pp.  367;  322;  392;  334.)  The  first  French  edi- 
tion of  this  work  appeared  in  1901  and  was  described  in  this  journal, 
VII.  567.  The  third  edition,  published  in  1905,  from  which  Mr.  Miall’s 
translation  is  made,  differs  from  the  first  only  in  the  correction  of 
errata.  The  translator  has  added  more  than  one  hundred  pages  of 
supplementary  matter,  chiefly  chronological  summaries  and  biographical 
notes.  In  a preface  to  the  first  volumes  he  gives  a review  of  conditions 
in  France  on  the  eve  of  the  Revolution.  He  has  enlarged  the  index 
somewhat  by  adding  to  the  principal  page-references  a few  words  indi- 
cating in  each  case  the  point,  but  he  has  not  ventured  to  add  subject- 
references  to  the  references  to  names  tabulated  in  the  original  index, 
although  this  would  have  increased  the  usefulness  of  the  volumes. 

The  translator  has,  on  the  whole,  succeeded  in  rendering  the  French 
clearly  and  in  vigorous  English.  Occasionally  the  choice  of  a word 
or  phrase  does  not  seem  fortunate.  For  example.  Professor  Aulard’s 
words  “ un  testament  de  mort”  in  reference  to  Robespierre’s  speech, 
July  26,  1794,  is  translated  a “death  testament”.  The  word  “ epura- 
tion  ”,  applied  to  the  sifting  process  by  which  committees  could  be 
relieved  of  the  presence  of  “undesirable  citizens”,  is  translated  “purga- 
tion ”,  perhaps  because  Carlyle  used  the  same  word,  but  it  does  not  look 
natural  out  of  Carlyle’s  pages.  There  is  no  suggestion  in  the  French 
word  of  such  an  equivalent,  and  if  it  is  desired  to  recall  Colonel  Pride’s 
method,  why  not  use  the  shorter  word  “purge”? 

The  value  of  the  chronological  summaries  prefixed  to  the  volumes 
is  doubtful.  It  would  have  been  better  to  have  allowed  Professor 
Aulard  to  have  told  his  own  story  without  addition  or  comment.  The 
translator’s  statements  do  not  always  agree  with  the  text.  Professor 
Aulard  says  of  the  speech  of  July  26,  it  does  in  truth  produce  an 
effect  of  melancholy  not  wholly  devoid  of  nobility”,  and  refers  to  it 
as  a “ grand  discours  ”,  but  in  his  summary  ?^Ir.  !Miall  explains  that 
Robespierre  “in  a long,  wild  speech  out-Heberts  Hebert”.  It  is  diffi- 
cult to  understand  how  he  could  have  read  the  speech  and  yet  so  des- 
'Cribed  it.  Perhaps  he  was  thinking  of  Carlyle’s  characterization  of 
the  speech,  which  was  hardly  more  exact.  The  summaries  are  also  not 
free  from  errors  of  fact;  for  example,  the  statement  that  Babeuf  com- 
mitted suicide  in  court,  or  that  the  German  troops,  July  12,  1789,  fired 
on  the  people  in  the  Tuileries  gardens.  But  in  spite  of  such  defects  in 
the  editing  of  the  work,  students  and  teachers  of  the  French  Revolution 
must  feel  under  obligation  to  the  translator  and  publishers  for  bringing 
before  the  larger  audience  that  cannot  readily  use  the  original  so  excel- 
'lent  and  well-printed  a version  of  Professor  Aulard’s  great  book. 

H.  E.  B. 

Le  Club  des  Cordeliers  pendant  la  Crise  de  Varennes  et  le  Massacre 
du  Champ  de  Mars.  Documents  en  grande  partie  Inedits,  publics  avec 
•des  ficlaircissements,  des  Notes,  et  une  Blanche  par  Albert  Mathiez. 
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(Paris,  H.  Champion,  1910,  pp.  iv,  392.)  By  the  side  of  the  monu- 
mental and  semi-official  publications  edited  by  Aulard  and  the  late  Sigis- 
mond  Lacroix,  this  volume  seems  very  modest  indeed.  It  is,  however, 
so  far  as  its  scope  allows,  a valuable  contribution  to  the  history  of  the 
French  Revolution  at  one  of  its  critical  moments.  It  affords  a survey 
of  the  activities  of  the  Cordeliers  after  the  flight  of  the  king,  and  gives 
considerable  that  is  new  and  of  interest  on  the  beginnings  of  republican- 
ism in  France. 

The  first  forty  pages,  M.  Mathiez  devotes  to  a sketch  of  the  early 
history  of  the  Cordeliers,  “ ce  club  plus  celebre  que  connu  ”.  He  points 
out  clearly  and  in  telling  epigrammatic  language  the  difference  in  the 
organization,  purposes,  and  activities  of  the  Cordeliers  and  the  Jacobins. 
On  the  question  of  origin  he  differs  radically  from  Aulard  and  the  ac- 
cepted view,  and  successfully  argues  for  a date  in  April,  1790  (pp. 
2,  161).  The  remainder  of  the  work  is  given  to  sources  and  notes. 
These  fall  naturally  into  two  groups.  The  first  deals  with  the  sessions 
of  the  club;  and  in  the  absence  of  the  proces-verbal,  which  existed  only 
in  manuscript  and  was  probably  destroyed,  the  proceedings  are  pieced 
together  from  the  club’s  journal,  from  decrees,  placards,  and  other 
writings  emanating  from  the  society.  The  second  group  relates  to  “ Le 
proces  du  Champs  de  Mars  ”,  a considerable  portion  having  appeared 
separately  in  the  first  number  for  1910  of  the  Annalcs  Rcvolutionnaires. 
Here  the  documents  are  drawn  from  “ le  dossier  judiciaire”,  the  reports 
of  the  special  committees  of  the  assembly,  the  papers  of  the  accused  law- 
yer M.  Buirette  de  Verrieres,  and  from  the  trial  of  Bailly  before  the 
Revolutionary  Tribunal. 

The  editing  is  scrupulously  in  accord  with  approved  standards ; the 
notes  are  numerous  and  scholarly,  though  one  might  justly  ask  for  a 
more  charitable  attitude  towards  co-workers  whom  the  documents  prove 
in  error  {cf.  pp.  2,  3,  45,  n.  i,  49,  n.  2,  161,  etc.).  Historical  scholar- 
ship is  greatly  indebted  to  M.  Mathiez  for  making  accessible  this  ma- 
terial for  the  history  of  a society  about  whose  influence  there  has  long 
been  so  much  conjecture.  William  E.  Lingelbacii. 

URgUse  de  Paris  ct  la  Revolution.  Par  P.  Pisani,  Chanoine  de 
Notre-Dame  de  Paris,  Docteur  es-Lettres.  Volume  HI.,  1796-1799. 
(Paris,  Alphonse  Picard  et  Fils,  1910,  pp.  430.)  This  third  volume  tells 
a story  that  is  less  tragic  than  the  preceding  one.  No  guillotine,  no 
violences  at  the  hands  of  the  mob,  and,  except  for  the  short  period  of 
Fructidor,  no  serious  persecutions.  The  religious  policy  of  the  Direc- 
tory is  not  without  analogies  with  that  of  the  Third  Re])ublic:  a ])olicy 
■of  suspicious  and  armed  neutrality,  with  occasional  outbursts  of  intol- 
erance. Since  the  separation  of  Church  and  State  was  the  law,  the  gov- 
ernment was  only  concerned  with  defending  itself  against  a possible 
reaction;  hence  the  deportation  of  several  hundreds  of  nonjurors  or 
renegades  ” who  had  not  taken  the  new  oath  of  “ hatred  for  royalty 
and  anarchy  ” called  for  by  the  law  of  the  19  Fructidor,  an  V. ; hence  also 
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the  closing  of  churches  that  had  been  opened  unlawfully,  the  law  allow- 
ing only  fifteen  in  Paris.  But  M.  Pisani  acknowledges  the  improve- 
ment of  conditions  and  establishes  an  instructive  parallel  between  the 
attitude  of  the  Terrorist  administration  and  that  of  the  Directory. 
“ Under  the  Directory  the  law  reigns ; a law  always  interpreted  in  its 
narrowest  sense  and  somewhat  stretched  to  fit  the  occasion:  but  even 
arbitrary  measures  are  covered  and  sanctioned  by  legislative  power.” 
He  is  obliged  to  recognize  also  that  the  hostility  towards  the  Church  is 
not  due  only  to  fanaticism  and  hatred  for  what  L’Ami  du  Pcuple  calls 
“an  erroneous  religion”;  it  was  due,  to  a large  extent,  as  it  has  been 
under  the  Third  Republic,  to  the  fact  that  the  Church  was  “ com- 
promised ” by  the  “ support  ” of  the  foes  of  the  constitution. 

The  story  of  these  three  years,  1796-1798,  is  thus  mainly  taken  up 
by  the  controversies,  discussions,  and  quarrels  of  Lcs  Rciinis  and  Le 
Preshytcre,  which  were  the  principal  organs  of  the  constitutionals;  the 
encyclical  of  December,  1795,  in  which  the  prelates  set  forth  their 
Gallicanism;  the  abortive  brief  of  Pius  VI.  of  July,  1796,  calling  for  the 
recognition  of  the  government  by  the  Catholics;  the  election  of  the  con- 
stitutional bishop  of  Paris;  and  the  proceedings  of  the  National  Council 
of  1797.  The  chapters,  however,  that  are  more  likely  to  interest  the 
general  reader  are  those  devoted  to  the  famous  sect  of  the  “ Theophil- 
anthropes  ” and  to  the  efforts  made  by  the  Directory  to  enforce  the  new 
division  of  the  month  into  decades  and  the  futile  and  somewhat  ridicu- 
lous attempts  to  dethrone  Sunday  for  the  benefit  of  the  decadi. 

The  compliments  which  we  have  in  our  previous  notes  given  to  the 
impartiality  of  M.  Pisani  as  a historian  may  justify  us  in  regretting  that 
he  should  feel  obliged,  when  discussing  men  and  doctrines  that  are  not, 
like  himself,  under  the  cover  of  official  orthodoxy,  to  use  language  that 
is  more  of  the  journalist  than  the  scholar  or  the  priest,  the  flippant  vul- 
garity of  which  cannot  but  detract  from  his  authority  and  trustworthi- 
ness. O.  G. 

A Century  of  Empire,  1801-1000.  In  three  volumes.  By  the  Right 
Hon.  Sir  Herbert  Maxwell,  Bart.,  F.R.S.,  D.C.L.,  LL.D.  Volume  IT, 
1833-1863.  (London  and  New  York,  Longmans,  Green,  and  Com- 
pany, 1910,  pp.  xiii,  355.)  The  second  of  Sir  Herbert  Maxwell’s  three 
volumes,  A Century  of  Empire,  is  a consistent  continuation  of  the  first. 
There  is  the  same  easy  narrative  style  in  the  relation  of  successive 
political  events  and  intimate  political  gossip  of  the  period  covered, 
1833  to  1868;  also  a half-dozen  very  good  engravings.  In  addition  is 
the  author’s  avowal  of  Tory  principles,  justified  by  his  belief  that  without 
partizanship  history  is  not  “ readable  ” and  that  “ it  is  peculiarly  un- 
fortunate for  the  Tory  and  Conservative  party  that  English  historians 
of  the  nineteenth  century  have  been  hitherto,  without  a single  exception, 
Whigs  or  Radicals”  (p.  18).  Here  then  one  may  look  for  the  present- 
day  Tory  interpretation  of  the  events  of  this  interesting  period.  Except 
for  its  sharp  denunciation  of  Walpole’s  findings  the  point  of  view  is 
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not  ultra  and  the  treatment  is  generally  kindly.  Certain  Tory  leaders 
are  subjected  to  criticism,  notably  Disraeli,  to  whose  gifts  of  speech  and 
tact  the  author  accords  only  moderate  approbation.  Of  the  Liberal  or 
Whig  leaders,  Melbourne  receives  the  most  generous  and  sympathetic 
treatment,  “ masking  unsparing  industry  and  excellent  business  capacity 
under  an  affectation  of  indolence  and  poco  curante’'  (p.  72).  The  op- 
portunity of  piling  up  evidence  of  Palmerston’s  essential  inefficiency 
has  been  eagerly  grasped,  though  Lord  John  Russell  is  more  harshly 
treated  than  any  other  Whig  minister,  mainly  on  the  ground  of  egotis- 
tical self-seeking  and  political  treachery. 

Throughout  the  volume  there  appear  occasional  references  to  present- 
day  topics  in  relation  to  past  events.  Thus,  in  treating  of  the  Crimean 
War  and  the  Turkish  question,  the  author  dissents  from  Lord  Salisbury’s 
later  declaration  that  English  policy  in  defending  Turkey  had  been 
mistaken,  maintaining  that  recent  Turkish  reform  movements  attest  the 
beneficial  results  of  England’s  friendship.  Not  that  Sir  Herbert  Max- 
well applauds  Turkish  liberalism,  but  that  in  its  basic  principles  he  sees 
an  element  binding  the  states  together — thus  checking  foreign  aggression. 
For  this  happy  result  the  old  Tory  policy  is  held  responsible. 

English  relations  with  the  United  States  are  barely  touched — the 
topics  connected  with  the  Civil  War  occupying  but  ten  pages.  Not 
merely  aristocratic  and  governing  England,  but  practically  all  England, 
the  author  states,  sympathized  with  the  South.  No  proof,  however,  is 
presented  (p.  306).  Regarding  English  neutrality,  “The  plain  and 
unpalatable  truth  is  that  the  Alabama  was,  to  all  intent  and  purpose, 
an  English  pirate.”  The  superficial  character  of  the  work  is  apparent 
in  the  treatment  of  the  cotton  famine,  for,  quite  evidently,  neither 
Rhodes  nor  Arnold  has  been  consulted,  while  the  one  reference  given, 
presumably  to  Watts,  is  cited  as  “ Walls  ”.  But  the  volume  is  not  ser- 
ious history,  though  in  its  thoroughly  readable  narrative  of  personages 
and  manoeuvres  it  offers  diverting  Tory  criticism  of  English  politics. 

E.  D.  Adams. 

Die  Uebcrlcitung  Prcusscns  in  das  KonstitutioncUe  System  durch 
den  zweiten  V ereinigten  Landtag.  Herausgegeben  von  Hans  Mahl. 
(Munich  and  Berlin,  R.  Oldenbourg,  1909,  pp.  xii,  268.)  The  multitu- 
dinous and  far-reaching  revolutionary  movements  of  the  year  1848  have 
somewhat  overshadowed  the  earlier  phases  of  Prussian  constitutional 
development  which  happened  to  fall  within  the  same  period.  The 
present  monograph  is  a minute  and  critical  study  of  the  second  United 
Diet.  The  brevity  of  the  Diet  is  no  fair  measure  of  its  importance,  for, 
in  contrast  with  the  first  United  Diet  of  1847,  it  actually  accomplished 
results  that  gave  direction  to  the  later  constitutional  history  of  Prussia. 
In  his  introduction  the  author  gives  a sketch  of  the  constitutional  move- 
ment up  to  March,  1848.  It  is  shown  that  the  policy  of  Frederick 
William  IV.,  always  idealistic  and  vacillating,  was  the  outgrowth  of 
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the  king’s  theory  of  absolutism  rather  than  of  his  German  national  ideas, 
as  Ranke  and  others  have  maintained. 

The  book  has  three  divisions,  dealing  with  the  preparatory  discussion 
during  the  time  of  the  Arnim  ministry,  the  work  of  the  Diet  itself,  and 
the  struggle  with  the  social  revolution.  Especial  attention  is  given  tQ 
the  analysis  of  public  opinion  in  the  days  immediately  following  March 
i8.  ]\lahl  declares  that  this  date  may  be  taken  as  the  “ birthday  of 
political  parties  in  Prussia  ”,  It  was  now,  and  not  at  the  time  of  the 
first  Diet,  as  Treitschke  held,  that  the  scattered  and  unassimilated  parts- 
of  the  monarchy  became  nationalized.  This  was  particularly  true  of  the 
Rhine  provinces.  It  is  an  interesting  example  of  the  unifying  power  of 
public  opinion  long  repressed  but  now  finding  an  adequate  means  of 
expression.  The  exuberant  and  self-confident  political  activity  of  the 
time  gave  evidence  of  a long  period  of  reparation.  It  is  made  clear 
that  the  popular  will  was  for  the  time  dominant,  and  that  during  the 
March  days  the  people  calmly  assumed  that  the  constitution  was  actually 
to  be  what  they  willed  it  to  be. 

The  Diet  had  to  deal  with  three  questions,  the  draft  of  a constitu- 
tion, the  electoral  law,  and  the  financial  problem.  That  the  movement 
was  not  premature  is  shown  by  the  rapidity  and  effectiveness  with 
which  these  matters  were  disposed  of.  Mahl  believes  that  Prussia  now 
profited  by  the  Stein-Hardenberg  reforms  of  i8ii,  because  those  reforms 
saved  the  government  and  ruling  classes  from  the  bitterness  of  the  peas- 
ants that  must  otherwise  have  had  to  be  reckoned  with  in  this  revolu- 
tionary year.  There  was  as  yet  little  trace  of  class  antagonism  or  of 
any  class-conscious  movement  on  the  part  of  the  laborers.  But  while 
it  is  unsafe  to  conclude  that  the  Prussian  revolution  was,  from  the  side 
of  the  proletariate,  a social  revolution,  it  is  made  clear  that  political 
questions  were  already  beginning  to  be  recognized  as  fundamentally 
social  in  their  bearing. 

The  book  is  in  no  sense  a specific  history  of  the  Prussia  revolution 
even  during  the  actual  life  of  the  Diet.  It  is  rather  an  exhaustive, 
almost  a microscopic,  analysis  of  the  workings  of  public  opinion  as  ex- 
pressed through  newspapers,  letters,  addresses,  and  the  speeches  in  the 
Diet  itself.  There  is  a copious  bibliography  but  no  index. 

Ulysses  G.  Weatherly. 

The  Making  of  the  Balkan  States.  By  William  Smith  Murray, 
Ph.D.  [Columbia  University  Studies  in  History,  Economics,  and  Public 
Law,  vol.  XXXIX.,  no.  i.]  (Xew  York,  Longmans,  Green,  and  Com- 
pany, 1910,  pp.  199.)  Walpole  in  his  History  of  Twenty-five  Years 
says  that  Palmerston  declared  that  only  three  men  in  Europe  ever  un- 
derstood the  Schleswig-Holstein  Question,  and  added  that  one,  the  Prince 
Consort,  was  dead,  another,  a Danish  statesman,  was  mad,  and  the  third 
(he  himself)  had  forgotten  it. 

Not  less  intricate  and  tangled  are  questions  encountered  in  tracing 
the  history  of  the  Balkan  States.  Dr.  Murray  has,  with  bravery  and 
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patience,  in  preparing  what  we  take  to  be  a doctor’s  thesis,  addressed, 
himself  to  the  task  of  exploring  the  voluminous  literature,  which  in 
various  tongues  is  accessible  on  the  subject.  He  has  done  his  work 
with  thoroughness.  Indeed  he  has  gone  so  much  into  detail  that  in  a 
work  of  two  hundred  pages  it  is  impossible  not  to  run  the  risk  of  being 
rather  arid.  But  he  has  made  a creditable  and  scholarly  study.  He 
appreciates  correctly  the  characteristics  of  the  different  states  and 
traces  with  clearness  the  relations  of  the  great  powers  to  the  conflicts- 
between  those  states  and  the  Ottoman  Empire.  Since  his  work  was 
written  Montenegro  has  risen  to  the  dignity  of  a kingdom.  Perhaps 
this  adds  new  force  to  his  sound  conclusion  that  a confederation  of  the 
Balkan  States  is  not  probable. 

Number  19  of  the  Publications  of  the  American  Jewish  Historical 
Society  (New  York,  the  Society,  1910,  pp.  ix,  259)  has  as  its  longest 
article  one  by  Mr.  Samuel  Oppenheim  on  the  Jews  and  Masonry  in  the 
United  States  before  1810.  Mr,  Leon  Hiihner  collects  the  scanty  data, 
respecting  Jews  connected  with  the  colleges  of  the  thirteen  original 
states  prior  to  1800.  Mr.  David  Sulzberger  relates  the  history  of  the 
beginnings  of  the  immigration  of  Russian  Jews  into  Philadelphia;  and. 
there  are  in  the  volume  various  minor  notes. 

Legal  Development  in  Colonial  ^Massachusetts,  i6jo-i686.  By 
Charles  J.  Hilkey,  Ph.D.  [Columbia  University  Studies  in  Plistory,. 
Economics,  and  Public  Law,  vol.  XXXVII.,  no.  2.]  (New  York,  Long- 
mans, Green,  and  Company,  1910,  pp.  148.)  In  his  essay  on  Legal  De- 
velopment in  Colonial  Massachusetts  Mr.  Charles  J.  Hilkey  has  been’ 
very  industrious  in  noting  his  cases  and  arranging  them  according  to* 
subject-matter,  and  his  citation  of  authorities  is  accurate.  The  history 
of  the  lawmaking  factors  is  naturally  imperfect,  as  that  history  would . 
require  in  itself  a large  treatise.  The  participation  of  the  church  elders 
in  the  framing  and  interpretation  of  laws  is  almost  wholly  neglected, 
though  the  church  exercised  an  important  influence,  and  in  matters  of 
doubt,  was  as  gravely  consulted  as  any  constitutional  lawyer  could  be. 
While  the  church  was  nominally  under  the  state,  the  church  for  more- 
than  a generation  was  the  more  important  factor  in  law.  Many  of  the- 
forms  of  legal  process  were  borrowed  direct  from  England,  others  came 
into  use  because  of  their  adaptation  to  colonial  conditions.  Mr.  Hilkey 
says  the  colonists  tended  to  revert  to  early  law,  and  it  was  not  Englislu 
law  of  necessity,  for  the  Mosaic  law  applied  in  criminal  cases.  He 
overlooks  the  early  use  of  a jury  at  Plymouth,  and  in  confining  himself 
to  the  court  records  fails  to^avail  himself  of  much  interesting  explana- 
tion of  the  adoption  of  a law.  The  mere  crime  or  sin  counts  but  for 
little;  political  or  religious  agencies  pointed  out  a remedy  or  a punish- 
ment. In  this  direction  the  essay  could  well  be  developed. 

Some  Records  of  Sussex  County,  Delaware.  Compiled  by  C.  H.  B.. 
Turner.  (Philadelphia,  Allen,  Lane,  and  Scott,  1909,  pp.  387.)  It  is  no» 
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small  credit  to  the  little  state  of  Delaware  that  it  maintained  its  integ- 
rity as  a colony  and  state,  for  few  states  of  the  Union  have  been  more 
exposed  to  colonial  envy  and  the  danger  of  annexation  than  the  Diamond 
State.  Among  the  most  interesting  chapters  in  the  history  of  Delaware 
are  those  of  the  Dutch  and  Swedish  occupation,  and  the  final  struggle 
against  the  aggression  of  the  English  upon  Dutch  territory  from  New 
Netherland  to  Cape  Henlopen,  and  the  territorial  dispute  between  Penn 
and  Baltimore.  It  is  this  early  period,  more  particularly  as  affecting 
Sussex,  the  southern  county  of  Delaware,  that  is  covered  by  Mr.  Turn- 
er's volume.  The  compiler  has  given  a running  account  of  the  vicissi- 
tudes of  the  early  settlement  of  Sussex  by  publishing  the  original  records. 
The  matter  is  arranged  under  the  following  heads,  relating  roughly 
to  the  periods  indicated  in  parentheses:  Civil  Records  (1631-1777), 
Court  Records  (1681-1695),  Ecclesiastical  Records  (1791-1852),  Miscel- 
laneous Records  (1662-1848),  and  Bible  Records  (1683-1876). 

As  the  bare  enumeration  will  show,  the  records  contain  material 
relating  to  all  phases  of  life  in  Sussex  during  the  earlier  periods.  While 
the  material  comes  down  in  some  instances  to  the  nineteenth  century, 
it  relates  for  the  most  part  to  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries. 
The  text  of  the  records  is  given  in  the  original  orthography,  and  the 
more  valuable  on  that  account.  Among  the  more  interesting  matter  of 
the  civil  records  are  the  conveyance  of  land  to  the  Mennonites  for  the 
Swanendael  colony  at  Lewes,  the  account  of  troubles  with  the  Virgin- 
ians at  Whorekill  (1672),  and  the  change  of  the  name  to  Sussex. 

The  court  records,  beginning  with  the  second  entry  of  the  record- 
book,  the  first  being  well  faded  out  ”,  fill  a hundred  pages,  closely 
printed,  and  contain  an  important  account  of  the  life  of  the  county  for 
a period  of  fifteen  years.  An  interesting  parallel  might  be  drawn  be- 
tween the  Sussex  court  records  and  the  Chester  court  records  recently 
published.  This  part  of  the  book  is  perhaps  the  most  important.  The 
ecclesiastical  records  are  very  miscellaneous,  including  the  records  of  St. 
John’s  parish,  grave-stone  inscriptions  in  St.  Matthew’s  chapel.  Cedar 
Creek  Hundred,  copies  of  letters  from  Thomas  Crawford,  reports  and 
letters  of  William  Black  and  William  Becket,  a list  of  subscriptions  to 
buy  William  Becket  a farm  (1732),  letters  of  Rev.  Mr.  Usher  of  Lewes, 
and  the  like. 

The  compiler  has  rendered  an  important  service  in  printing  old  Bible 
records  which  are  an  important  source  for  genealogists.  Under  this 
heading  of  Bible  records  is  included  the  highly  interesting  diary  or 
journal  entitled  “ Aletta  Clarke’s  Book”,  beginning  April  28,  1789,  and 
continuing  through  a number  of  years.  The  value  of  this  important 
contribution  to  the  history  of  Delaware  could  have  been  enhanced  by 
more  specific  reference  to  the  character  of  the  sources  and  the  places 
where  they  are  to  be  found.  All  Blue  Hen’s  Chickens,  however,  will  be 
grateful  to  the  compiler  for  his  labors  in  this  part  of  the  history  of 
Delaware.  M.  D.  Learned. 
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John  Foster,  the  Earliest  American  Engraver  and  the  First  Boston 
Printer.  By  Samuel  Abbott  Green.  (Published  by  the  Massachusetts 
Historical  Society  at  the  Charge  of  the  Waterston  Fund,  no.  2,  1909, 
pp.  149.)  In  this  latest  of  his  many  historical  works  Dr.  Green  pre- 
sents in  attractive  and  authoritative  fashion  the  main  facts  about  this 
very  interesting  figure  in  Massachusetts  history.  Foster’s  publications  ap- 
peared in  the  years  1675-1681  and  are  of  extreme  interest  to  the  stu- 
dent of  early  New  England  history,  as  well  as  to  the  bibliographer. 
Many  of  Foster’s  imprints  have  in  recent  years  brought  large  sums  on 
the  rare  occasions  when  they  have  been  sold ; the  most  striking  example 
being  the  sale  of  Benjamin  Tompson’s  New  England’s  Crisis  (1676). 
One  copy  of  this  work  is  mentioned  by  Dr.  Green  as  owned  by  the  Bos- 
ton Athenaeum.  This  copy,  although  lacking  the  title-page,  is  assigned 
by  Dr.  Green  to  the  list  of  books  probably  printed  by  Foster.  In  the 
Sotheby  sale  of  June  28,  1910,  a copy  of  this  rare  work  was  sold  to 
Mr.  Quaritch  for  £195.  Other  noteworthy  sales  are  Increase  Mather’s 
The  Wicked  Man’s  Portion  (1675),  said  to  be  the  first  book  printed  in 
Boston,  which  brought  two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  at  the  Hurst  sale 
in  1904;  Increase  Mather’s  A Brief  History  of  the  War  with  the  Indians 
(1676),  the  Brinley  copy  of  which  was  sold  for  two  hundred  and  sixty 
dollars  in  1879.  The  collection  of  the  late  John  A.  Lewis,  now  in 
the  possession  of  the  Boston  Public  Library,  contains  the  greater  part 
of  Foster’s  publications,  including  some  of  exceeding  rarity,  as  for  in- 
stance The  Wicked  Man’s  Portion  and  Hubbard’s  Narrative  of  the 
Troubles  with  the  Indians  (1677),  with  the  extremely  rare  “White 
Hills  ” map.  Although  the  Boston  Public  Library  leads  the  list  of  libra- 
ries with  large  collections  of  Foster’s  imprints,  both  the  Massachusetts 
Historical  Society  and  the  American  Antiquarian  Society  have  nearly 
as  large  a number. 

Several  good  reproductions  and  facsimiles  add  interest  to  Dr.  Green’s 
work,  while  the  bibliographies  and  indexes  are  deserving  of  high  praise. 

Journals  of  the  Continental  Congress.  Edited  from  the  Original 
Records  in  the  Library  of  Gongress  by  Gaillard  Hunt,  Ghief,  Division 
of  Manuscripts.  Volumes  XVII.,  XVHL,  1780,  May  8-September  6, 
September  7-December  29.  (Washington,  Government  Printing  Office, 
1910,  pp.  415-808,  809-1270.)  The  sixteenth  volume  was  noticed  in  our 
last  issue  (XVI.  174).  The  rate  of  production  is  now  three  volumes  a 
year.  Among  the  most  important  matters  in  the  present  volumes  are : 
the  commissioning  of  John  Adams  to  raise  a loan  in  the  Netherlands, 
June  20,  and  to  make  a treaty,  December  29,  and  of  Francis  Dana  as 
minister  to  Russia,  December  19;  the  overhauling  of  the  Treasury 
Board,  and  the  report  of  the  committee  criticizing  it,  August  25,  which, 
with  the  subsequent  action  of  November  24,  led  toward  the  substitution 
of  the  single  .Superintendent  of  Finance  in  the  next  year;  the  reorganiz- 
ing of  several  military  departments,  the  quartermaster-general’s,  July  15, 
the  inspector-general’s,  September  25,  the  general  hospital,  Se])tember  30: 

AM.  HIST.  KKV.,  Vol,.  XVI. — 26. 
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the  instructions  to  Jay  regarding  the  ^Mississippi,  October;  and  number- 
less attempts  to  deal  with  the  finances  of  the  Confederation.  The  third 
(eighteenth)  volume  has  a good  index  for  the  whole  of  1780. 

Colonial  Precedents  of  our  National  Land  System  as  it  Existed  in 
1800.  By  Amelia  Clewley  Ford.  [Bulletin  of  the  University  of  Wis- 
consin No.  352.]  (Madison,  Wis.,  1910,  pp.  157.)  Through  an  ex- 
tensive study  of  the  colonial  sources  IMiss  Ford  has  found  precedents 
for  the  following  features  of  the  national  land  system : the  rectangular 
surveys  of  townships,  the  six  hundred  and  forty  acre  section,  the 
revenue  policy  regarding  land,  the  ofYering  of  land  bounties,  the  grant- 
ing of  pre-emption  rights,  and  the  reservation  of  natural  resources.  As 
the  material  is  well  organized  and  the  argument  carefully  summed  up 
the  work  should  be  of  real  service  to  students  of  the  colonial  and  early 
national  periods  of  our  history.  To  the  special  student  the  book  will  be 
of  interest  because  of  the  reasons  advanced  for  believing  Colonel  Bou- 
quet himself  to  have  been  the  author  of  the  “ military  papers  ” appended 
to  the  account  of  his  expedition  of  1765,  rather  than  Thomas  Hutchins 
who  has  usually  been  so  credited.  Another  topic,  of  more  general  inter- 
est, is  that  of  the  service  rendered  by  Thomas  Jefferson  in  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  national  land  system.  At  one  time  it  was  believed  that 
as  he  was  the  author  of  the  proposed  land  ordinance  of  1784  he  was 
entitled  to  the  credit  for  the  excellent  system  adopted  in  1785.  But 
when  students  began  to  recognize  the  similarity  between  the  colonial 
and  the  national  land  systems  a tendency  then  appeared  to  minimize  the 
work  of  Jefferson  and  to  found  the  system  upon  the  colonial  precedents 
rather  than  upon  his  plan  of  1784.  IMiss  Ford  has  taken  a middle 
ground,  her  conclusion  being  that  “ the  system  of  rectangular  surveys 
was  therefore  a gradual  evolution  under  conditions  peculiar  to  American 
colonial  life,  modified  in  regard  to  boundary  lines  by  the  reforming 
doctrinaire  mind  of  Jefferson”  (p.  82). 

In  handling  so  many  statements  of  fact  it  is  natural  that  errors 
should  creep  in.  A few  have  been  noted,  but  they  are  of  details.  It 
may  be  questioned,  however,  whether  a single  resolution  introduced  in 
Congress  by  Nathan  Dane,  of  Massachusetts,  to  permit  the  use  of  natural 
boundaries  in  “ particular  cases  ” where  the  rectangular  lines  were  in- 
advisable “ proves  that  the  peculiar  excellence  of  the  national  township 
system — the  checkerboard  arrangement  of  lines — was  not  contributed 
by  New  England”  (p.  75). 

The  study  is  a careful  and  valuable  one.  It  is  a pity  that  an  index 
was  not  provided  to  render  the  many  facts  more  available. 

Payson  J.  Treat. 

La  Con  jura  dc  Aaron  Burr  y las  Primeras  Tentativas  dc  Conquista 
de  Mexico  por  Americanos  del  Ocste.  Monografia  por  V.  Salado 
Alvarez,  Miembro  Correspondiente  de  la  Academia  Mexicana  y Socio 
de  Numero  del  Liceo  Altamirano.  (Mexico,  Museo  Nacional,  1908,  pp. 
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viii,  64.)  This  is  a monograph  dealing  with  the  Aaron  Burr  Conspiracy. 
Sehor  Alvarez  has  gone  over  part  of  the  ground,  having  delved  in  the 
archives  at  Washington  and  Mexico.  He  unearths,  however,  no  new 
fact  of  particular  consequence,  and  arrives  at  the  conclusion  that  the 
Burr  enterprise  aimed  only  at  the  conquest  of  Mexico.  He  bases  his 
discussion  in  large  part  on  the  work  of  McCaleb — The  Aaron  Burr  Con- 
spiracy. Full  bibliographical  references  are  given.  The  chief  value  of 
the  study  lies  in  the  fact  that  Mexican  students  are  beginning  to  look 
at  some  of  our  larger  problems  from  the  other  side.  Many  of  us  have 
never  realized  that  there  were  two  sides  to  the  medal. 

State  Banking  before  the  Civil  War,  by  Davis  R.  Dewey,  Ph.D., 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  and  The  Safety  Fund  Banking 
System  in  New  York,  i82g-i866,  by  Robert  E.  Chaddock,  Ph.D.,  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania.  [Senate  Document  no.  581,  6ist  Congress,  2d 
session.]  (Washington,  Government  Printing  Office,  1910,  pp.  388.) 
The  National  Monetary  Commission  has  performed  a good  service  in 
providing  students  and  the  general  public  with  these  two  excellent  com- 
pendiums  of  a subject,  or  two  allied  subjects,  important  in  our  economic 
history.  Within  recent  years  a considerable  number  of  monographs  on 
the  history  of  state  banking  in  the  various  states  have  been  published, 
prepared  either  as  doctoral  dissertations  or  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Department  of  Economic  Research  in  the  Carnegie  Institution  of  Wash- 
ington. Upon  the  basis  laid  down  by  these  and  by  extensive  study  of 
the  early  reports  and  other  original  materials.  Professor  Dewey  has 
constructed  a survey  which  is  systematic  as  distinguished  from  the  chron- 
ological or  geographical  order,  and  in  which,  under  twenty-eight  general 
heads  and  a number  of  subheads,  all  aspects  of  state  banking  before  the 
institution  of  the  national  bank  system  are  so  set  forth  that  they  can  be 
readily  apprehended  and  their  lessons  drawn.  This,  very  compactly 
written,  fills  rather  more  than  half  the  volume.  The  remainder  is 
occupied  with  Professor  Chaddock’s  sound  and  thorough  survey  of  the 
history  of  the  New  York  regulating  system, 

Abraham  Lincoln:  an  American  Migration.  Family  English  not  Ger- 
man. By  Marion  Dexter  Learned,  Professor  of  the  Germanic  Lan- 
guages and  Literature  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania.  (Philadelphia, 
William  J.  Campbell,  1909,  pp.  xii,  149.)  The  purpose  of  this  book  is  to 
disprove  the  contention  set  forth  by  Louis  P.  Hennighausen  in  the 
Report  for  190T  of  the  Society  of  the  History  of  the  Germans  of  Mary- 
land, that  Abraham  Lincoln  was  descended  from  a German  family  ori- 
ginally settled  in  Pemusylvania,  and  spelling  its  name  Linkhorn.  This 
purpose  is  so  effectually  accomplished  that  that  theory  can  never  again 
be  seriously  entertained.  The  method  employed  is  that  of  giving  docu- 
mentary evidence  of  the  migration  of  Lincoln’s  ancestors  from  England 
to  Massachusetts,  and  thence  to  New  Jersey,  Penn.sylvania,  Virginia, 
and  Kentucky,  d'his  evidence  is  for  the  most  part  here  ])rinted,  much 
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is  given  by  photographic  reproduction,  and  it  is  supplemented  by  illus- 
trations of  various  Lincoln  homesteads.  Chapter  viii.,  pages  130  to  134, 
discusses  the  various  forms  of  the  name  found  in  these  documents,  and 
clinches  the  argument  by  giving  a contemporary  emendation  of  a court 
record  stating  that  ‘‘  Linkhorn  ” was  properly  “ Lincoln 

In  working  out  his  primary  purpose  the  author  has  in  addition  made 
a valuable  contribution  to  the  history  of  American  immigration.  The 
reviewer  is  not  aware  of  any  other  continuous  family  movement  so 
profusely  illustrated  by  printed  documents.  The  procession  of  motives 
is  clear  at  nearly  every  point,  though  not  perhaps  to  quite  the  extent 
claimed  by  the  author  in  his  concluding  chapter.  A connection  between 
the  Lincolns  and  the  Boones  is  established,  and  though  the  author  seems 
to  make  it  closer  than  the  documents  warrant,  its  sentimental  value 
should  ofYset  some  of  the  picturesque  episodes  that  scientific  history  has 
been  demolishing.  Carl  Russell  Fish. 

John  Lothrop  Motley  and  his  Family:  Furthe?'  Letters  and  Records. 
Edited  by  his  Daughter  and  Herbert  St.  John  Mildmay.  (London  and 
New  York,  John  Lane,  1910,  pp.  xi,  321.)  Next  after  Lowell,  Motley 
was  the  best  of  American  letter-writers,  and  a supplement  to  the  Corre- 
spondence published  in  1889  deserves  to  be  welcomed.  Some  of  the 
letters  from  his  pen  in  the  present  volume,  particularly  of  the  Civil  War 
period,  rank  with  the  best  of  those  embraced  in  the  earlier  series,  but 
most  do  not.  The  correspondence  with  Bismarck  is  decidedly  interesting. 
Most  of  the  volume,  however,  is  made  up  of  letters  by  other  members 
of  Motley’s  family,  chiefly  his  wife  and  his  eldest  daughter,  afterward 
Lady  Harcourt.  Mrs.  Motley,  so  obscured  in  the  earlier  collection  that 
it  does  not  even  give  her  full  name,  was  a woman  of  intelligence  and 
cultivation,  whose  letters  respecting  London  social  life  in  the  fifties 
have  considerable  interest.  More  sprightly,  and  perhaps  better,  are 
those  of  Miss  Lily  Motley  describing  Vienna  diplomatic  life  in  the 
sixties.  There  are  excellent  and  interesting  illustrations,  chiefly 
portraits. 

History  of  Crises  under  the  National  Banking  System.  By  O.  M 
W.  Sprague,  Assistant  Professor  of  Banking  and  Finance  in  Harvard 
University.  (Washington,  Government  Printing  Office,  1910,  pp.  v, 
484.)  This  report  is  devoted  to  a study  of  the  operations  of  the  national 
banks  during  the  crisis  of  1873,  the  panic  of  May,  1884,  the  financial 
stringency  of  1890,  the  crisis  of  1893,  and  the  crisis  of  1907,  the  first 
and  last  occupying  by  far  the  largest  portion  of  space.  Owing  to  the 
variety  of  disturbing  factors  which  influence  commercial  conditions,  it 
is  extremely  difficult  to  apportion  ffie  responsibility  when  panics  arise. 
The  deep-rooted  inclination  to  speculate  which  characterizes  the  Ameri- 
can people,  the  patchwork  system  of  currency,  and  the  operations  of 
banks  are  all  important  elements  which  have  to  be  taken  into  account. 
It  is  natural  that  banking  authorities  should  be  disposed  to  place  the 
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responsibility  for  disaster  upon  the  first  two  of  the  above  factors,  and 
for  the  most  part  financial  students  have  followed  their  example.  Pro- 
fessor Sprague,  however,  has  concentrated  his  attention  upon  the 
national  banks,  and  endeavored  to  determine  whether  with  the  imperfect 
tools  they  had  at  their  command,  they  did  their  work  as  well  as  could 
be  expected.  He  studies  their  loans,  deposits,  cash  reserves,  circula- 
tion; he  is  not  content  with  treating  the  banks  as  a whole,  or  even  by 
customary  geographical  groupings,  but  pursues  the  analysis  more  inten- 
sively to  the  operations  of  individual  banks.  He  reaches  the  “ depressing 
conclusion  that  the  banking  situation  in  1907  was  handled  less  skilfully 
and  boldly  than  in  1893,  and  far  less  so  than  in  1873  The  study  is 
based  upon  a most  careful  use  of  documents,  newspapers,  and  statistical, 
returns;  one  hundred  and  fifty  pages  are  given  to  reprints  of  important 
material,  and  there  is  a most  serviceable  index  of  over  twenty  pages. 

D.  R.  D. 

Leona  Vicario,  Heroina  Insiirgcnte.  For  Genaro  Garcia.  (Mexico, 
Museo  Nacional  de  Arqueologia,  1910,  pp.  ii,  210.)  So  little  has  been 
done  in  the  history  of  the  revolution  of  Mexico  that  the  story  of  Leona 
Vicario  can  but  be  applauded.  Senor  Garcia  has  given  us  a fairly  well- 
drawn  biographical  study  of  the  famous  heroine.  On  account  of  un- 
covering new  materials  he  has  been  enabled  to  excel  the  sketch  of  her 
by  Bustamante,  who  so  much  admired  her.  Also  it  may  be  said  that 
Sosa  and  Barquera  in  their  brief  studies  have  been  totally  eclipsed. 

The  most  important  document  unearthed  is  the  journal  of  the  trial 
of  Leona,  which  in  itself  is  a volume,  and  more  or  less  biographical. 
The  details  elucidated  are  instructive,  particularly  as  relates  to  the 
functions  of  Church  and  State  and  the  manner  is  which  the  individual 
was  articulated  to  society. 

The  life  of  Leona  Vicario  is  traced  from  the  beginning  with  some 
reference  to  her  antecedents,  giving  us  a description  of  the  educational 
modes  of  her  time  and  the  part  played  by  religion.  The  chapters  de- 
voted to  her  later  studies,  her  independent  reading,  the  books  which  were 
available  and  popular  at  that  time,  are  interesting. 

A glimpse  is  given  of  the  family  relation,  and  of  the  early  love  affairs 
of  Leona.  It  was  just  at  the  blossoming  time  when  she  became  a 
thorough  convert  to  the  revolutionary  propaganda.  One  of  the  inspir- 
ing sheets  which  helped  in  her  conversion  was  the  Scminario  Patriotico 
Americano ; also  she  had  access  to  numbers  of  volumes  of  French  litera- 
ture, which  at  that  time  was  so  thoroughly  saturated  with  the  fumes 
of  the  revolution.  Once  she  had  thoroughly  espoused  the  cause  of  the 
Mexicans  she  did  not  hesitate  to  resort  to  whatever  extremity  the 
occasion  warranted.  She  aided  and  abetted  the  revolutionists  in  every 
possible  way,  forwarding  their  mails,  and  furnishing  them  with  money 
— even  at  the  expense  of  her  jewelry — and  ])rovisions,  as  far  as  was  in 
her  power.  Of  course  it  was  only  a (piestion  of  time  until  the  minions 
of  the  government  got  track  of  her  and  ran  her  down.  The  story  of 
her  vicissitudes,  imj)risonment,  flight,  capture,  trial,  is  fascinating. 
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What  with  the  materials  at  hand  and  the  inspiring  subject  the  author 
might  easily  have  made  a better  book,  for  Sehor  Garcia  wields  a facile 
pen.  The  most  sweeping  criticism  lies  upon  his  not  clinging  more 
closely  to  his  subject,  as,  for  instance,  when  he  is  led  for  a time  at  the 
chariot-wheel  of  Sehor  Obregon. 

The  book  is  carefully  printed  and  is  embellished  with  a number  of 
appropriate  illustrations;  bibliographical  citations  are  numerous.  The 
book  is  a further  evidence  that  Mexico  is  rapidly  developing  a school 
of  writers,  with  modern  conceptions  of  the  essentials  and  with  higher 
ideals.  W.  F.  M. 

La  Intcrz’cncion  Franc esa  cn  Mexico  scgun  el  Archivo  del  Mariscal 
Bacaine.  Octava  Parte  y Novena  Parte.  [Documentos  Ineditos  6 muy 
Raros  para  la  Historia  de  Mexico,  edited  by  Genaro  Garcia.  Tomos 
XXVII.  y XXX.]  (Mexico,  Bouret,  1909,  1910,  pp.  264,  264.)  The  eighth 
and  ninth  parts  of  this  series  of  documents  selected  from  manuscripts 
of  jMarshal  Bazaine  and  published  in  Mexico  under  the  editorship  of 
Sehor  Garcia,  cover  the  periods  from  March  7 to  May  26  and  May  28 
to  September  9 of  1865.  The  volumes  contain  seventy-one  and  eighty- 
three  documents  respectively,  forty-one  of  which  are  over  the  signature 
of  Bazaine,  seven  being  reports  to  the  French  Minister  of  War  on 
general  military  and  political  affairs.  This  selection  gives  an  average  of 
less  than  two  documents  a week  emanating  from  the  chief  administrator 
of  a large  army  of  occupation  with  important  civil  functions.  This 
relative  paucity  of  material  may  be  due  merely  to  the  nature  of  the 
archives  accessible  to  the  editor  (he  does  not  explain  the  point)  but 
the  fact  suggests  the  incompleteness  of  the  collection,  and  also  perhaps 
accounts  for  the  disappointing  lack  of  new  information. 

The  relation  of  the  United  States  to  the  situation  in  Mexico  assumes 
a new  importance  in  the  period  now  reached  in  these  papers.  Bazaine 
discusses  the  subject  regularly  in  each  of  his  reports  to  the  Minister  of 
War,  and  there  are  many  communications  on  the  topic  to  and  from 
subordinates  and  from  Maximilian’s  officials.  These  latter  documents 
furnish  some  new  evidence  to  confirm  the  already  familiar  opinion  that 
the  triumph  of  the  federal  cause  greatly  encouraged  the  enemies  of  the 
French  intervention  and  added  men  and  arms  to  their  feeble  forces. 
Yet  the  official  point  of  view  still  continued  to  be  that  no  overt  hos- 
tility was  expected  from  the  government  of  the  United  States,  even 
when  prudent  measures  were  being  discussed  to  meet  possible  invasions 
from  the  north  bank  of  the  Rio  Grande. 

Here  one  finds  recorded  Bazaine’s  criticism  of  projects  of  general 
administrative  reform  of  the  empire  by  Maximilian.  Explanations  of 
press  prosecutions,  censures  of  rampant  party  spirit,  reports  of  mani- 
festations against  Belgian  and  Austrian  troops,  semi-apologetic  accounts 
of  disorders  in  various  districts,  all  illustrate  the  substantial  difficulties 
which  beset  the  imperial  government.  Bazaine  then  begins  to  receive 
instructions  to  prepare  for  the  termination  of  the  intervention  within  a 
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reasonable  time.  Some  interesting  light  is  thrown  upon  plans  for  colo- 
nization of  confederates  and  of  French-speaking  people  from  California, 
and  upon  the  vague  ambitions  of  Gwin  under  the  favor  of  Napoleon. 

For  the  first  time  Senor  Garcia  gives  his  readers,  in  the  ninth  volume, 
a brief  explanation  of  his  editorial  method  in  marking  his  own  addi- 
tions to  documents,  the  lacunae  in  the  originals,  etc.  The  information 
is  belated  but  welcome.  Why  may  he  not  give  similar  explanations  on 
other  points  previously  noted  in  these  reviews? 

C.  A.  Duniway. 


TEXT-BOOKS 

Reading  References  for  English  History.  By  Henry  Lewin  Cannon, 
Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  History,  Leland  Stanford  Junior  Uni- 
versity. (Boston,  Ginn  and  Company,  1910,  pp.  xv,  559.)  Mr.  Cannon 
assumed  a tremendously  difficult  task  when  he  undertook  to  write  this 
book,  and  it  must  be  said  that  he  has  accomplished  it  surprisingly  well. 
He  has  furnished  a bibliography  of  English  history  which  is  indispen- 
sable for  the  teacher  of  English  history  both  in  school  and  in  college. 
The  method  he  has  followed,  though  at  first  sight  apparently  confusing, 
is  an  excellent  one.  He  has  done  a service  of  great  value  in  giving  a 
bibliography  not  only  of  English  historical  works  but  of  poems  and 
novels  bearing  on  English  history.  Especially  commendable  are  his  ref- 
erences to  maps  in  the  books  mentioned  in  the  second  part  of  his  work, 
which  is  given  up  to  topics  and  references. 

Opinions  will  differ  as  to  the  writer’s  duty  to  give  some  critical 
appreciation  of  the  books  included  in  his  bibliography.  In  my  own 
opinion,  he  should  have  done  this,  at  least  to  the  extent  of  starring 
those  books  which  in  his  judgment  were  the  best.  Opinions  will  differ, 
too,  about  the  value  of  the  books  in  this  list.  On  the  whole,  the  selec- 
tion is  excellent,  but  I should  not  have  included  Hume’s  History  of 
England  in  six  volumes,  while  I should  have  mentioned  Brewer’s  one- 
volume  edition  of  Hume.  I should  omit  Wishart’s  Monck,  Palgrave’s 
Cromwell,  Smyth’s  Lectures,  Duruy’s  Modern  Times,  and  Hausser’s 
Reformation.  On  the  other  hand,  the  following  books  ought  to  be 
included:  Vinogradoff’s  Grozvth  of  the  Manor,  Mrs.  Lomas’s  edition 
of  Carlyle’s  Cromzvell,  Stainer’s  Speeches  of  Oliver  Cronnvell,  Eox- 
croft’s  Life  and  Letters  of  Sir  George  Saznle,  Tout’s  Adz’anced  History 
of  Great  Britain,  and  there  should  be  a mention  of  the  last  editions  of 
Dahlmann-Waitz  and  of  Taswell-Langmead. 

The  work  has  been  done  with  unusual  accuracy.  There  are  a few 
errors,  for  the  most  part  ty])ogra])hical.  It  is  Putzger  and  not  Putz- 
gers”,  Hassall  and  not  “ Hassal  ” (p.  75),  Montalembert  and  not  “ Mont- 
lembert  ” (p.  175).  T>et  me  add  that  in  my  0])inion  initials  should  be 
given  in  addition  to  the  authors’  names  in  the  reference  lists,  or,  if 
this  is  not  ])racticable,  they  should  at  least  be  given  when  the  name  is 

Ralph  C.  H.  Catterall. 
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American  Government  and  Politics.  By  Charles  A.  Beard,  Asso- 
ciate Professor  of  Politics  in  Columbia  University.  (New  York,  The 
Macmillan  Company,  1910,  pp.  viii,  772.)  With  his  own  untiring  in- 
dustry, and  with  the  earnest  co-operation  of  almost  a dozen  of  his  col- 
leagues and  friends.  Professor  Beard  has  very  capably  accomplished  his 
purpose  of  a compilation  from  “ the  best  authorities  of  recent  times  ” 
for  giving  an  exposition  of  our  public  life.  For  the  enormous  masses  of 
facts  and  figures  he  has  gathered,  he  has  relied  on  secondary  aids,  as 
it  would  have  been  physically  impossible  to  go  to  the  original  sources 
himself,  and  unnecessary  to  do  so  as  he  has  chosen  the  safest  guides, 
such  as  Wilson,  Goodnow,  Moore,  Reinsch,  Foster,  Bryce,  Cooley,  and 
others.  He  has  been  impartial,  rarely  injecting  his  own  views  into  the 
text,  so  no  one  need  look  here  for  striking  comments  or  for  innovating 
suggestions.  Occasionally  he  inclines  very  gently  from  his  balance  as 
when  he  condemns  our  complicated  system  of  officers  and  elections. 

Although  “ designed  for  college  students  ”,  it  is  rather  hard  to  see 
how  the  book  can  be  very  useful  pedagogically.  It  is  crowded  with 
too  many  details  to  serve  as  a continuous  text-book,  while  many  of  the 
laws  and  statistics  are  too  quickly  superseded  for  the  volume  to  be 
satisfactory  as  a reference  repository  for  more  than  a brief  period. 
For  the  latter  object,  too,  the  index  should  be  much  longer.  In  spite 
of  the  author’s  care  there  are  also  some  shortcomings  of  statement : 
water  carriage”  (p.  415)  in  this  country  is  not  “much  cheaper  than 
transportation  by  rail  ” except  for  a few  heavy,  bulky  articles.  The  two 
meanings  of  “ impeachment  ” in  the  United  States  Constitution  are  not 
sufficiently  contrasted  (p.  264).  In  many  cases  he  has  failed  to  state 
how  statutes  have  been  modified  or  even  nullified  by  the  courts.  The 
law  limiting  hours  of  labor  (p.  734)  for  women  is  a case  in  point,  being 
both  in  force  and  not  in  force  at  present  in  this  land.  But  for  a rapid 
summary  of  past  conditions  and  for  a flash-light  picture  of  the  present 
chaos  of  our  governmental  machinery,  the  work  is  unsurpassed. 

CoLYER  Meriwether. 

A History  of  the  United  States  for  Schools.  By  S.  E.  Forman. 
(New  York,  The  Century  Company,  1910,  pp.  xiii,  419,  Ixxi.)  Mr. 
Forman  has  the  rare  courage  of  breaking  away  from  routine  so  as  to 
give  us  a volume  developing,  in  the  main,  one  conception.  Instead  of 
trying  to  summarize  all  our  past,  he  presents  us  as  an  expanding  organ- 
ism germinating  on  the  Atlantic  and  spreading  westward  to  the  Philip- 
pines. He  attempts  to  set  out  in  proper  perspective  the  chief  steps  in 
in  our  progress.  His  pages  teem  with  those  forms  and  results  of  action 
that  make  for  growth,  industrial,  social,  intellectual,  not  the  details  of 
military  campaigns.  Of  his  forty-five  chapters,  nearly  every  heading 
carries  the  idea  of  vivid  human  movement.  For  arousing  the  interest 
of  his  audience,  young  people  in  school,  no  purpose  could  be  wiser 
for  that  age.  From  the  pedagogical  standpoint  they  are  also  furnished 
a thread  on  which  to  string  the  pearls  they  find  in  their  journey.  Start- 
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ing  of  course  with  the  discovery  of  America,  the  author  devotes  over  a 
hundred  pages,  or  about  one-fourth  of  the  whole,  to  the  colonies  to  1776, 
then  two  hundred  down  to  the  Civil  War,  with  the  remaining  hundred 
to  the  present.  Certainly  this  is  all  the  familiar  ground  covered  by 
dozens  of  other  school  texts,  but  there  is  the  difference  of  treatment. 
Leaving  out  the  usual  mass  of  facts,  names,  and  dates,  he  clings  to  his 
main  thesis,  choosing  the  things  that  best  strengthen  and  illustrate  it, 
all  expressed  in  a very  clear,  simple,  attractive  style. 

But  there  are  some  defects  to  be  noted.  At  times  he  weakens  in  his 
own  faith,  and  frankly  admits  that  he  digresses  from  “the  subject  of 
the  Westward  Movement  ” in  order  to  relate  the  “ story  of  national 
affairs”  (p.  221),  wandering  into  political  struggles  that  he  could  have 
linked  with  his  central  topic  but  does  not.  Again  he  seems  unaware 
of  the  geographical  influences  shaping  our  destinies.  Even  on  such  a 
cogent  example  as  the  Erie  Canal,  he  says  not  one  word  about  the 
natural  advantages  of  the  route  selected.  He  should  have  made  some 
explanation  of  the  excess  of  exports  over  imports  (p.  413).  Instead  of 
the  fourteen  pages  of  Great  Subjects,  he  should  let  the  students  work 
out  such  matters  from  the  index  themselves.  The  Roman  pagination 
for  seventy-one  pages,  at  the  end,  is  to  be  unqualifiedly  condemned  for 
a class-room  work.  But  all  in  all,  with  the  fine  maps  and  pictures,  if 
not  the  best  United  States  school  history,  there  is  surely  none  better. 

CoLYER  Meriwether. 

The  History  of  Political  Theory  and  Party  Organisation  in  the 
United  States.  By  Simeon  D.  Eess,  LL.D.,  President  of  Antioch  Col- 
lege. (Boston  and  New  York,  Ginn  and  Company,  1910,  pp.  vi,  451.) 
Dr.  Eess  bases  his  work  on  the  thesis  that  political  parties  and  political 
theories  in  this  country  rest  on  the  very  elements  of  human  nature. 
There  have  been,  he  maintains,  many  kaleidoscopic  changes  of  garb  and 
nomenclature  but  at  bottom  there  have  been  only  two  contesting  prin- 
ciples in  our  public  struggles,  whether  we  call  them  radicalism  and 
conservatism,  strict  construction  and  lose  construction,  liberty  and 
authority,  states’  rights  and  nationalism,  centralization  and  decentral- 
ization. Similarly,  though  names  have  changed,  platforms  have  been 
modified,  utterances  have  been  revised  and  attitudes  have  been  reversed, 
we  have  had  but  two  parties  throughout  our  life  of  one  hundred  and 
twenty  years.  Still  more  remarkable,  these  two  foes  have  equally 
divided  that  stretch  of  time.  “ The  old  Republican  and  the  modern 
Democratic  party”  arc  one  and  the  same,  while  “the  Federalist,  the 
National  Republican,  the  Whig,  and  the  Republican”  (of  to-day),  differ 
only  in  title  (p.  437). 

For  developing  his  theme,  the  author  skilfully  pilots  us  through  the 
mazes  of  enunciations  and  deliverances  of  individuals  and  groups,  from 
the  formation  of  the  Union  down,  sticking  logically  to  his  subject  all 
the  time.  The  great  figures  in  this  long  drama  pass  before  us,  the  per- 
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formances  of  each  being  succinctly  reviewed,  the  whole  furnishing  a very 
handy,  compact  narrative  of  our  political  life.  Some  of  the  best  parts 
of  the  book  are  those  dealing  with  the  philosophical  relations  between 
politics  and  natural  conditions,  as  in  the  differences  of  view  between  the 
up-country  and  low-country  in  South  Carolina  (p.  io8). 

But  Benton  did  not  get  the  resolution  of  censure  of  Jackson  expunged 
in  one  year  (p.  157),  it  took  him  three  years.  Johnson  could  hardly 
be  called  extravagant  ” in  the  use  of  the  veto  (p.  382)  when  we  recall 
Cleveland’s  prodigality  with  that  weapon. 

CoLYER  Meriwether. 


com:^iuxications 

To  THE  Editor  of  the  American  Historical  Review: 

My  dear  Sir: 

On  October  18,  after  reading  Mr.  J.  H.  Smith’s  criticism  (in  the 
October  number  of  the  Review)  of  my  book,  British  Interests  and 
Activities  in  Texas,  1838-1846,  I addressed  to  you  a letter  of  protest. 
In  your  reply  of  October  27,  you  state  that  “ the  pages  of  the  Review 
are  always  open  to  writers  of  books  who  wish  to  reply  to  reviews  of  their 
volumes,  provided  they  confine  themselves,  as  you  would  be  disposed  to 
do,  to  questions  of  fact.” 

After  considerable  hesitation  I have  concluded  to  avail  myself  of 
this  privilege,  as  I believe  Mr.  Smith’s  review  should  not  pass  without 
comment.  My  book  is  not  an  important  one.  It  merely  presents  the 
lectures  delivered  at  Johns  Hopkins  University,  and  is  no  doubt  deficient 
in  literary  form.  But  ]\Ir.  Smith’s  review  is  important,  if  open-minded 
justice  is  still  requisite  to  a fair  review.  As  a preliminary  to  an  exami- 
nation of  the  review  it  should  be  stated  that,  to  the  best  of  my  knowl- 
edge, Mr.  Smith  and  I are  the  only  students  who  have  read  and  made 
transcripts  from  the  manuscript  material  on  Texas,  in  the  British  Public 
Record  Office. 

]\Ir.  Smith  writes  that  my  book  “ contains  numerous  errors  ”,  and  cites 
twenty-one  such  “simple  cases”.  Two  are  absolute  errors.  Of  the 
nineteen  other  alleged  errors,  not  differentiated,  and  so  stated  as  to 
appear  of  equal  gravity  and  to  reflect  equally  upon  the  author,  three  are 
instances  of  carelessness  of  statement ; e.  g.,  Mr.  Smith  writes : “ On 
page  61  the  signing  of  the  Anglo-Texan  treaties  is  correctly  stated  to 
have  taken  place  in  1840,  but  on  page  93  this  is  placed  among  the  events 
of  1842.”  It  is  true  that  on  page  93,  near  the  bottom,  “ signing  ” is 
inaccurately  and  carelessly  used  for  ratification.  In  the  sentence  im- 
mediately preceding,  however,  ratification  is  used,  and  on  pages  67,  72, 
75,  76,  78,  85,  86,  the  narrative  is  plainly  occupied  with  the  preparations 
for  ratification  and  the  correct  word  is  used,  and  on  page  87  is  the  fol- 
lowing: “.  . . on  June  28  those  treaties  were  finally  ratified.  ...”  On 
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page  93  the  word  “ signing  ” is  regrettable,  but  a misunderstanding  of 
fact  is  impossible,  and  the  review  is  clearly  misleading. 

To  sixteen  of  the  twenty-one  allegations  of  error  I object.  Six  of 
them  are  really  differences  between  Mr.  Smith  and  myself  as  to  the 
meaning  of  certain  documents.  They  are  differences  of  interpretation — 
neither  errors  nor  contradictions.  Most  of  these  refer  to  documents  in 
the  British  Public  Record  Office  (known  apparently  only  to  Mr.  Smith 
and  myself)  and  obviously  impossible  to  quote  at  length  in  illustration 
of  my  objection.  But,  fortunately,  Mr.  Smith  catalogues  one  such 
error  ”,  the  bearing  of  which  and  the  document  will  be  well  known  to 
every  student  of  American  history.  He  says,  “Page  13:  ‘at  the  time 
there  was  little  question,  save  in  extreme  abolition  circles,  that  the 
allegations  of  Calhoun  [in  his  correspondence  with  Pakenham,  touching 
British  interference  in  Texas]  had  some  foundation  in  fact’;  but,  as 
Calhoun  merely  asserted  on  that  subject  what  Aberdeen  had  avowed,  the 
foundation  of  his  ‘allegations’  was  beyond  question  (yScn.  Doc.  No.  ^41, 
28  Cong.,  I sess.,  pp.  50,  65).”  Everyone  knows  this  document  and  is 
aware  that  Calhoun  attributed  certain  objects  and  a certain  plan  to 
Great  Britain,  and  offered  Aberdeen’s  words  to  support  his  allegations. 
They  also  know  that  Aberdeen  denied  Calhoun’s  interpretation.  Mr. 
Smith  accepts  the  latter.  Indeed,  he  outdoes  Calhoun,  who  writes,  in 
this  document,  that  he  “ infers  ” from  Aberdeen’s  avowal  a certain  line 
of  diplomacy.  Here,  Mr.  Smith  catalogues  as  an  “error”  (and  without 
explanation  or  qualification)  what  is  really  a difference  of  interpreta- 
tion, and  then  cites  in  support  of  his  accusation  the  very  document  which 
we  interpret  differently. 

Another  of  Mr.  Smith’s  cases  of  error,  not  a matter  of  interpreta- 
tion, is  the  following:  “Page  145:  Aberdeen’s  note  to  Ashbel  Smith 
‘disclaimed  any  intention  of  interfering  in  Texan  affairs’;  but  the  note 
added  the  qualification  ‘ improperly  ’,  on  which  a world  of  meaning 
could  hang.”  The  charge  here  is  of  jncorrect  citation,  and  consequent 
wrong  conclusion — a serious  charge,  and  based  wholly  upon  the  cor- 
rectness of  Mr.  Smith’s  own  notes.  I had  felt  reasonably  confident  of 
my  own  accuracy,  but  for  convincing  proof,  wrote  immediately  to  my 
copyist  in  I.ondon  for  another  transcript  of  Aberdeen’s  note  to  Ashbel 
Smith  of  September  ir,  1843.  This  transcript  reached  me  on  the  15th 
inst.,  and  is  exactly  as  T have  given  it  on  pages  144-145  of  the  book. 
The  word  “improperly”  does  not  appear  in  the  note.  (Transcript 
certified  by  W.  H.  Powell,  i Arkell’s  Villas,  Washington  Road,  Wor- 
cester Park,  Surrey,  England,  November  3,  1910.)  Now,  in  fact,  the 
word  “ improper”,  or  “ improperly  ”,  in  this  connection  occurs  once  on 
it  is  each  time  in  reference  to  communications  from  Ashbel  Smith  to 
Aberdeen  or  to  Jones,  not  from  Aberdeen  to  Ashbel  Smith.  It  docs  not 
appear  in  the  note  from  Al)erdccn  to  Ashbel  Smith. 

The  remaining  nine  alleged  errors  arc  misrepresentations,  d'o  illus- 
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trate : “ Page  8o : ‘ throughout  his  career  at  the  Mexican  capital  Paken- 
ham  very  accurately  reflected  the  attitude  of  the  government  at  home  ’ ; 
but  on  page  123  he  is  said  to  have  decided  to  take  no  action  on  certain 
definite  instructions.”  Mr.  Smith  implies  here  that  I have  used  the 
word  “ reflected  ” to  mean  that  Pakenham  accurately  reflected  his  instruc- 
tions by  carrying  out  those  instructions,  and  then,  that  I contradict  this 
generalization  by  citing  a specific  instance  when  he  failed  to  do  so. 
The  entire  sentence  on  page  80,  following  an  analysis  of  Aberdeen’s 
change  of  policy  toward  Mexico,  differing  from  that  of  Palmerston,  is, 
as  follows : “ The  change  of  tone  in  British  policy  is  indicated  by  the 
change  of  tone  in  Pakenham’s  reports,  for  throughout  his  career  at  the 
Mexican  capital,  Pakenham  very  accurately  reflected  the  attitude  of  the 
government  at  home.”  I do  not  think  many  readers  would  misunder- 
stand the  kind  of  “ reflection  ” intended,  in  a sentence  where  the  word 
“ reports  ” is  thus  used,  or  regard  this  as  in  contra’diction  to  the  state- 
ment made  about  Pakenham  some  forty  pages  later,  on  page  123. 

Again,  ]\Ir.  Smith  writes,  “Page  131 : Houston  ‘argued  most  vigor- 
ously against  Santa  Anna’s  proposal  for  an  armistice  ’ ; but  the  British 
charge  wrote  at  this  time  (April  14,  1843)  that  Houston  considered  an 
armistice  ‘indispensably  necessary.’  (F.  O.  Texas,  VI.)  What  he  ob- 
jected to  was  the  idea  that  the  armistice  should  be  followed  with  an 
acknowledgment  of  Mexican  sovereignty.”  Here,  Mr.  Smith  has  merely 
written  what  I myself  wrote  of  Santa  Anna’s  offer,  and  yet  conveys  the 
impression  that  I did  not  know  the  facts.  Three  pages  before  the  sent- 
ence, a portion  of  which  is  quoted  by  Mr.  Smith,  I state  (p.  128)  Santa 
Anna’s  armistice  overture  to  be  based  on  a plan  of  Texan  “reannexa- 
tion to  Mexico  on  terms  of  local  self-government  and  nominal  Mexican 
sovereignty.  Santa  Anna  commissioned  Robinson  to  make  overtures 
along  these  lines  to  the  Texas  government.  ...” 

Again;  “The  author  explains  (p.  152)  that  Elliot’s  ‘only  comfort 
[on  hearing  that  the  United  States  had  suggested  annexation]  lay  in  the 
non-committal  attitude  of  Texas  and  the  evident  intention  of  Houston 
to  postpone  action’;  but  why  did  Elliot  forget  that  (e.  g.,  p.  155)  he 
believed  Houston  sincerely  desired  to  prevent  annexation?”  It  might  be 
replied  that,  in  any  logically  constructed  work,  Elliot,  on  page  152  (De- 
cember, 1843),  could  not  very  well  be  accused  of  forgetting  what  is 
postulated  of  him  on  page  155  (January,  1844).  The  fact  is,  however, 
as  I show,  that  Elliot’s  belief  in  Houston  was  established  long  before 
December,  1843,  but  that  in  his  dismay  at  the  United  States’  overture 
on  annexation,  he  did,  for  a few  weeks,  distrust  Houston’s  ability  to  hold 
Texas  in  check.  I particularly  try  to  show  that  Elliot  did  forget,  but 
Mr.  Smith’s  statement  would  indicate  that  / forgot,  and  was  guilty  of 
contradiction. 

It  is  probably  unnecessary  to  give  further  illustrations  of  the  nature 
of  the  review  though  I could  readily  do  so.  Those  I have  already  given, 
with  such  brevity  as  has  seemed  possible,  should  indicate  my  point. 
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Believing  that  I have  confined  myself  to  facts,  and  thanking  you  for 
space,  I am. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Ephraim  Douglass  Adams. 

To  THE  Editor  of  the  American  Historical  Review: 

My  dear  Sir: 

I HAVE  examined  attentively  and  with  sympathy  Professor  Adams’s 
letter  and  think  that  a few  simple  remarks  may  clear  up  the  issues. 

(1)  In  order  to  put  the  reader  on  his  guard  respecting  certain  matters 
too  large  to  be  discussed  in  the  review  of  his  book,  it  seemed  necessary 
to  suggest  that  all  due  care  had  not  been  used  by  the  author;  and  the 
incorrect  stating  of  a fact  was  an  error  and  a pertinent  consideration 
even  though  a correct  statement  of  it  could  somewhere  be  found. 

(2)  The  author  does  not  distinguish  between  Calhoun’s  “allegations” 

regarding  British  interference  in  Texas  and  Calhoun’s  declarations 
regarding  the  state  of  Tyler’s  mind  on  that  subject.  (3)  According  to 
my  notes  as  well  as  his,  the  word  “ improperly  ” does  not  occur  in  the 
draft  of  Aberdeen’s  letter  of  September  ii  to  Smith;  but  such  a 
qualification  was  a characteristic — indeed  essential — feature  of  British 
assurances  with  regard  to  interfering  in  Texas,  and  a trained  investigator 
who,  as  I had  good  reason  to  believe,  examined  the  letter  itself,  reported 
the  word.  The  concurrence  of  probability  and  testimony  appeared 
fairly  convincing.  (4)  At  a certain  date  the  policy  of  the  British 
government  was  to  work  for  peace  between  Mexico  and  Texas,  but 
Pakenham  when  instructed  to  execute  that  policy  declined  to  do  so. 
Now  did  his  disobedience  or  his  report  that  he  had  disobeyed  reflect 
“very  accurately  the  attitude”  represented  by  his  instructions?  (5)  In 
Eebruary,  1843,  Santa  Anna  proposed  through  Robinson  that  Texas 
accept  substantial  autonomy  with  nominal  allegiance  to  Mexico.  Against 
this  plan  Houston  argued.  In  May  Santa  Anna  proposed  through 
Doyle  a sort  of  armistice.  This  proposal  was  primarily  due  to  Houston’s 
earnest  though  indirect  exertions,  and  obviously  it  was  a mistake  to  say 
that  he  opposed  it.  (6)  As  early  as  February  15,  1843,  Elhot  became 
satisfied  that  Houston  desired  the  ])ermanent  independence  of  Texas;  and 
this  belief,  strongly  reaffirmed  in  the  very  desi)atch  (October  31,  1843, 
secret)  in  which  he  reported  that  the  United  States  had  made  an 
annexation  overture,  was  always — in  view  of  Plouston’s  great  influence 
and  great  political  skill — a reasonable  ground  of  hope  and  comfort,  how- 
ever doubtful  popular  sentiment,  until  Houston  yielded  to  pressure  in 
the  latter  part  of  April  or  the  first  days  of  May,  1845.  (?)  for  the 

residuary  complaint,  misrepresentation,  it  would  be  impossible  to  prove 
a negative  in  the  space  you  could  1)e  asked  to  give  me,  and  the  failure 
to  establish  an  instance  is  a further  reason  for  not  attempting  it.  Nor  is 
this  quite  all.  Great  pains  were  taken — ])ossibly  not  with  success  in 
every  case — to  understand  and  correctly  represent  the  passages  cited; 
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under  the  circumstances  any  other  aim  would  have  been  inconsistent  not 
merely  with  honesty  but  with  even  a low  grade  of  simple  human  intelli- 
gence; and  if  writing  is  so  done  that  a paintaking  reader  misunderstands 
it,  the  fault  can  hardly  be  charged  to  him.  There  are  sentences  in  the 
book  to  which  I returned  again  and  again  in  order  to  determine  their 
precise  meaning.  (8)  Of  course  Professor  Adams’s  name  and  position 
show  that  his  book  represents  after  all  a deal  of  earnest  scholarly  work. 
Possibly,  as  my  review  was  overrunning  its  limit,  I took  it  rather  too 
much  for  granted  that  no  proof  of  this  was  necessary.  Here,  and  not 
in  the  points  brought  forward  by  him,  there  may  perhaps  be  a ground  for 
criticizing  the  critic. 

Respectfully  yours, 

Justin  H.  Smith. 


NOTES  AND  NEWS 


AMERICAN  HISTORICAL  ASSOCIATION 

Page-proofs  of  the  second  volume  of  the  Annual  Report  for  1908 
have  been  read;  the  index  is  being  prepared.  The  Annual  Report  for 
1909,  one  volume,  will  shortly  be  set  up.  Besides  the  material  coming 
from  the  last  annual  meeting,  it  will  contain  the  annual  bibliography  of 
books  and  articles  in  American  history  hitherto  published  under  the 
title  Writings  on  American  History.  The  Annual  Report  for  1910  will 
contain,  in  volume  I.,  the  material  derived  from  the  Indianapolis  meeting, 
that  from  the  meeting  of  the  Pacific  Coast  Branch,  the  annual  bibliog- 
raphy for  1910,  and  reports  of  the  Public  Archives  Commission  on  the 
archives  of  Indiana,  Kentucky,  and  Nebraska.  For  the  last-named  com- 
mission, Professor  Charles  M.  Andrews  has  undertaken  to  prepare,  from 
the  official  materials  in  the  Public  Record  Office,  a list  of  governors’ 
commissions  and  instructions  and  of  representations  of  the  Board  of 
Trade.  The  Committee  on  Bibliography  expects  soon  to  have  ready  its 
list  of  volumes  of  historical  sources  in  American  libraries.  The  Report 
of  the  Committee  of  Five  on  History  in  Secondary  Schools  will  shortly 
be  published  by  the  Macmillan  Company  in  two  forms,  separately  and  in 
conjunction  with  the  Report  of  the  Committee  of  Seven  which  it  reviews. 

The  biennial  Handbook  of  the  Association  will  be  compiled  and 
printed  during  the  early  part  of  the  present  year.  Members  are  urgently 
requested  to  supply  the  secretary  with  such  data  respecting  their  degrees, 
academic  or  other  positions,  addresses,  etc.,  as  they  wish  to  have  in- 
cluded in  the  published  list  of  members. 

Mr.  Notestein’s  Adams  prize  essay  on  the  History  of  Witchcraft  in 
England  will  before  long  be  sent  to  the  press. 

The  Pacific  Coast  Branch  held  its  annual  meeting  at  Berkeley, 
November  18  and  19.  The  presidential  address  by  Professor  E.  D. 
Adams  was  on  the  Point  of  View  of  the  British  Traveller  in  America, 
1819-1860.  Papers  were  read  on  the  Place  of  the  Utah  Pioneers  in 
Western  History,  by  Professor  Eevi  E.  Young,  on  the  Attitude  of  Con- 
gress toward  the  Pacific  Railway,  by  Professor  A.  M.  Kline,  on  Oregon 
Pioneers  and  American  I)i])lomacy,  by  Professor  Joseph  Schafer,  and 
on  various  other  topics  in  European  and  American  history.  Professor 
Bernard  Mo.ses  was  elected  president,  and  Mr.  II.  W.  Edwards  of  the 
Oakland  High  School,  secretary  and  treasurer. 

An  annual  bibliography  of  American  history,  prepared  hy  Miss 
Grace  G.  Griffin,  has  for  three  years  been  ])ublished  by  the  Macmillan 
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Company,  at  the  cost  of  a group  of  subscribing  societies  and  individuals, 
under  the  titles.  Writings  on  American  History,  ipo6,  ipoy,  ipo8,  con- 
tinuing the  Writings  on  American  History,  ipoy,  published  by  the 
Carnegie  Institution  of  Washington.  That  the  permanence  of  this  valu- 
able implement  of  research  may  be  assured,  the  American  Historical 
Association,  already  one  of  the  subscribing  societies,  has  resolved  to  in- 
clude the  bibliography  for  1909  and  subsequent  years  in  its  Annual 
Reports  for  those  years.  The  existing  volumes  will,  for  the  present, 
continue  to  be  published  by  the  Macmillan  Company.  The  material  for 
1909  is  completed,  that  for  1910  partially  so. 

In  the  series  of  Original  Narratives  of  Early  American  History  the 
volume  of  Narratives  of  Early  Maryland,  edited  by  Mr.  Clayton  C.  Hall 
of  the  Maryland  Historical  Society,  was  published  in  October.  The 
volume  entitled  Narratives  of  Early  Carolina,  edited  by  Mr.  A.  S.  Salley, 
Jr.,  is  now  in  press.  To  announcements  previously  made  it  is  now 
possible  to  add  that  of  a volume  of  Narratives  of  the  Insurrections  of 
1689  (and  Bacon’s  Rebellion),  to  be  edited  by  Professor  Charles  M. 
Andrews  of  Yale  University. 


PERSONAL 

Count  Albert  Vandal,  member  of  the  French  Academy,  and  pro- 
fessor in  the  Ccole  Libre  des  Sciences  Politiques,  died  August  30,  aged 
fifty-seven.  His  chief  works  were,  Louis  XV.  et  Elisabeth  de  Russie 
(1882)  ; Napoleon  et  Alexandre  (1891,  1893,  1896)  ; and  L’Avenement 
dc  Bonaparte  (1902,  1903). 

Professor  Karl  Daendliker  of  Zurich  died  September  14,  at  the  age 
of  sixty-one.  Besides  his  Gcschichte  der  Schweiz  (Zurich,  1884-1887), 
perhaps  the  most  widely  esteemed  of  general  histories  of  Switzerland,  he 
had  published  the  first  two  volumes  (1908,  1909)  of  a most  valuable 
Geschichte  der  Stadt  und  des  Kantons  Zurich;  the  third  and  final  volume 
may  have  been  left  so  nearly  complete  as  to  warrant  publication. 

The  late  Henry  Harrisse  bequeathed  about  150  volumes  and  pamph- 
lets of  his  own  works,  annotated  by  himself,  and  a small  number  of 
valuable  maps,  to  the  Library  of  Congress. 

Professor  Charles  M.  Andrews  lectures  at  the  University  of  Wis- 
consin in  January,  and  is  to  give  a course  of  lectures  on  American 
colonial  history  at  the  University  of  Helsingfors  in  October,  1911. 

Dr.  H.  M.  Klein  has  been  made  professor  of  history  at  Franklin 
and  Marshall  College. 

The  regents  of  the  University  of  Arizona  have  advanced  Mr.  H.  A.  E. 
Chandler  from  the  position  of  assistant  professor  in  history  and  econo- 
mics to  that  of  professor  of  economics  and  history. 

Professor  Herbert  E.  Bolton  of  Stanford  University  has  accepted  a 
call  to  the  University  of  California,  to  serve  as  professor  of  American 
history  from  July  i next. 
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Mr.  W.  L.  Grant,  hitherto  Beit  lecturer  on  colonial  history  in  the 
University  of  Oxford,  has  been  made  professor  of  colonial  and  Canadian 
history  at  Queen’s  University,  Kingston.  The  Rev.  John  Dali  of 
Rothesay,  Scotland,  has  been  made  professor  of  church  history  in  the 
same  institution. 

GENERAL 

A ‘‘Universal  Races  Congress”  will  be  held  in  London  on  July 
26-29,  1911.  Its  object  is  “to  discuss,  in  the  light  of  modern  knowledge 
and  the  modern  conscience,  the  general  relations  subsisting  between  the 
peoples  of  the  West  and  those  of  the  East,  between  so-called  white  and 
so-called  colored  peoples,  with  a view  to  encouraging  between  them  a 
fuller  understanding,  the  most  friendly  feelings,  and  a heartier  co-opera- 
tion ”.  The  programme  provides  for  the  consideration  of  such  subjects 
as  anthropological  and  social  views  of  race,  race  equality,  national  auto- 
nomy and  civic  responsibility,  the  influence  of  geographic,  economic, 
and  political  conditions,  the  position  of  women,  tendencies  toward 
parliamentary  rule,  the  government  of  colonies  and  dependencies,  inter- 
racial economics,  the  influence  of  missions,  the  African  problem,  the 
negro  in  America,  the  mixed  races  of  Brazil,  etc.  The  president  of  the 
congress  is  Lord  Weardale,  the  general  secretary,  to  whom  all  inquiries 
should  be  addressed,  is  Mr.  G.  Spiller,  63  South  Hill  Park,  Hampstead, 
London. 

Messrs.  D.  Appleton  and  Company  expect  to  publish  about  February 
I the  first  issue,  covering  the  year  1910,  of  the  American  Year  Book:  a 
Record  of  Events  and  Progress.  Representatives  of  twenty-nine  of  the 
great  national  learned  societies  act  as  a supervisory  board,  with  Pro- 
fessor A.  B.  Hart  as  chairman.  The  managing  editor  is  Mr.  S.  N. 
D.  North,  formerly  the  director  of  the  United  States  Census.  The  book 
will  be  a royal  octavo  volume  of  about  eight  hundred  pages,  and  is 
intended  to  contain  in  systematic  order  an  adequate  account  of  American 
events  and  progress  in  all  the  great  fields  of  activity.  The  main  divisions 
will  be  comparative  statistics,  history  and  law,  government  and  admin- 
istration, functions  of  government,  economics  and  social  ([ucstions,  in- 
dustries and  occupations,  science  and  engineering,  the  humanities,  and  a 
chronological  and  necrological  record.  The  series  is  thus  adapted  to 
serve  as  a record  of  advance  in  a wide  variety  of  fields,  with  chief  l)ut 
not  exclusive  reference  to  American  alTairs. 

Just  before  his  death  M.  Leoi)old  Delisle  had  prepared,  at  the  in- 
stance of  M.  Honore  Champion,  a twofold  guide  for  cataloguers,  of 
manuscri])ts  and  of  early  ])rinted  books,  which  is  now  published  under 
the  title  Instructions  pour  la  Redaction  d’lin  Catalogue  dc  Manuscrits  ct 
pour  la  Redaction  d’un  Invcntairc  dcs  Incunablcs  conserves  dans  les 
Bibliotheques  Publiqiies  de  France  (Paris,  Cham])ion,  1910,  p]).  99). 
The  text,  a product  of  unrivalled  experience,  and  the  illustrative 
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examples,  50  in  the  first  section,  116  in  the  second,  are  well  worthy  the 
attention  of  medievalists  who  are  not  themselves  cataloguers. 

The  manual  for  the  classification  and  description  of  archives  prepared 
by  the  Dutch  archivists,  Drs.  iMuller,  Feith,  and  Fruin,  best  known  by 
its  German  translation  by  Dr.  Hans  Kaiser  (1905),  under  the  title 
Anleitung  cum  Ordnen  uiid  Bcschrcibcn  von  Archiven,  has  been  trans- 
lated into  French  and  adapted  to  the  use  of  French  and  Belgian 
archivists,  by  iMessrs.  Henri  Stein,  of  the  Archives  Nationales,  and 
Joseph  Cuvelier,  of  the  Archives  Generales  of  Belgium,  with  a preface  by 
Professor  Pirenne  of  the  University  of  Ghent.  The  title  of  the  trans- 
lation is  Manuel  pour  le  Classement  ct  la  Description  des  Archives 
(Hague,  A.  de  Jager,  1910). 

The  Cambridge  University  Press  have  just  issued  volume  XII.  of  the 
Cambridge  Modern  History,  entitled  The  Latest  Age.  This  completes 
the  work,  save  that  a volume  of  maps  and  one  of  lists  and  general  index 
will  be  added. 

The  publication  of  the  fiftieth  volume  of  Schulthess'  Europdischer 
Geschichtskalendar,  founded  in  1861,  draws  special  attention  to  this  re- 
markable publication,  still  probably  the  leading  one  of  the  kind.  H.  v. 
Sybel  wrote  the  introduction  for  the  first  volume ; the  first  twenty-five 
volumes  were  edited  by  Schulthess  himself,  and  the  list  of  later  editors 
includes  Dr.  Ernst  Delbriick  (1885-1886),  Professor  H.  Delbriick  (1887- 
1893),  Dr.  Roloff,  and  Dr.  Ludwig  Riess. 

Xo  one  need  be  without  an  historical  atlas  now  that  Mr.  J.  M.  Dent 
has  brought  out  an  Atlas  of  Historical  Geography : Europe,  with  maps 
by  Bartholomew,  in  his  marvellously  cheap  series  called  Everyman’s 
Library.  There  are  some  forty-five  beautifully  executed  historical  maps, 
small  but  simple,  made  with  a reasonable  amount  of  scholarship,  as  many 
more  of  modern  geography,  a score  of  small  battle-maps,  a score  of  maps 
illustrating  literary  works,  and  a hundred  pages  of  well-made  gazetteer 
and  index.  Similar  volumes  for  xUmerica  and  the  other  continents  are 
promised. 

In  a new’  series  of  text-books  on  economics,  political  science,  and 
sociology,  to  be  issued  by  the  JMacmillan  Company  under  the  editorship 
of  Professor  Richard  T.  Ely,  there  is  to  be  a History  of  Economic 
Thought  by  Professor  L.  H.  Haney  and  a History  of  Sociological 
Thought  by  President  George  E.  V^incent. 

The  School  of  Peace,  a foundation  due  to  Mr.  Edwdn  Ginn,  has  as 
its  executive  head  President  David  S.  Jordan  of  Stanford  University. 
Among  measures  taken  by  it  for  the  advancement  of  the  peace  movement 
an  interesting  development  is  that  of  a course  at  that  university,  in  wFich 
Professor  E.  B.  Krehbiel  wdll  instruct  on  the  historical  and  statistical 
aspects  of  the  effects  of  war. 
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The  publishing-  house  of  Kurt  Habitzsch,  Wurzburg,  has  begun  the 
publication  of  a series  entitled  Darstcllungcn  i'lher  Frilh-  nnd  V or- 
geschichtliche  Kultur-,  Kunst-,  nnd  Volkcrentzvickelnng.  Two  volumes 
have  appeared  under  the  editorship  of  Professor  Gustaf  Kossinna. 

Under  the  title,  De  la  Methodc  dans  les  Sciences  et  dans  I'Histoire, 
Professor  A.  D.  Xenopol  of  the  University  of  Bucharest  has  published 
through  F.  Bichon  and  Durand  Auzias,  Paris,  the  course  of  lectures 
delivered  by  him  in  the  College  de  France  in  1908. 

A summary  of  the  results  of  a wide  range  of  archaeological  work  is 
contained  in  Band  30  of  Professor  Eduard  Ffeyck’s  Monographien  snr 
Weltgeschichte,  under  the  title  Das  V orgeschichtliche  Enropa:  Knlturen 
nnd  Volker,  by  Dr.  Hans  Hahne  (Bielefeld,  Velhagen  and  Klasing, 
1910). 

The  Gazette  Press,  Champaign,  Illinois,  publishes  a Syllabus  of  Conti- 
nental European  History  by  D.  H.  Lloyde  of  the  Department  of  History 
of  the  University  of  Illinois,  for  use  in  the  general  introductory  course 
there  in  European  history,  medieval  and  modern.  The  Syllabus  is  of 
unusual  extent  and  is  marked  by  a profuse  supply  of  reading  lists. 

An  interesting  contribution  to  methodology  appears  under  the  title 
“ Diplomatica  e Storia  ” in  the  Annnario  del  R.  Istituto  di  Studi  Snpe- 
riori  in  Florence,  1909-19 10.  In  this  Luigi  Schiaparelli  deals  with  the 
methods  of  research  in  diplomatic  material  as  compared  with  those  in 
more  general  or  more  varied  fields. 

The  publication  of  a history  of  woman’s  rights  is  no  doubt  well  timed. 
G.  P.  Putnam’s  Sons  have  just  brought  out  such  a work  by  Eugene  A. 
Hecker,  bearing  the  title  A Short  History  of  the  Progress  of  Womaids 
Rights  from  the  Days  of  Augustus  to  the  Present  Time.  The  author 
has  examined  the  status  of  women  among  the  principal  peoples  of 
Europe  but  he  has  devoted  his  study  especially  to  England  and  the 
United  States  and  has  laid  stress  on  the  enlargement  of  property  rights, 
the  growth  of  educational  privileges,  and  kindred  matters,  as  well  as 
upon  the  efforts  in  behalf  of  woman  suffrage. 

In  Professor  Lamprecht’s  Beitrdge  the  thirteenth  heft  is  Die  Dar- 
stellnng  des  Individmims  in  den  Origines  de  la  Prance  Contemporaine 
von  Paine  (Leipzig,  Voigtlander,  1910,  pp.  96),  by  Karl  Fritzsche. 

The  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Arcos  have  presented  to  Harvard  Uni- 
versity, in  memory  of  the  late  Mr.  Woodbury  Lowery,  brother  of  the 
duchess,  the  sum  of  twenty  thousand  dollars,  the  income  of  which  is  to 
be  awarded  from  year  to  year  to  some  person,  preferably  an  instructor 
or  graduate  of  Harvard,  to  enable  him  to  carry  on  research  in  historical 
archives,  ])referably  researches  relating  to  American  history  in  the 
archives  of  foreign  countries  and  more  particularly  in  S])ain. 

Ranke  literature  has  received  an  addition  in  Hans  F.  Helmolt’s  Ranke 
Bibliographie  (Leipzig,  Dyksche  Buchhandlung,  1910,  pj).  65).  Eighteen 
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pages  are  occupied  with  the  lists  of  works  and  translations,  and  the 
remainder  by  “Die  Schriften  iiber  Ranke”;  under  this  latter  head  are 
apparently  embraced  even  quite  brief  references  to  Ranke  in  books  on 
quite  other  themes — a kind  of  notice  which  it  is  manifest  can  be  only 
partially  represented  in  this  limited  space.  The  author  intimates  a half- 
formed  intention  of  proceeding  to  a biography  of  Ranke.  The  publica- 
tion contains  as  frontispiece  an  engraving  of  Ranke  in  1859  referred  to 
by  the  publishing  house  as  “ so  gut  wie  unbekannt 

The  sixtieth  birthday  of  Professor  Lenz,  University  of  Berlin,  was 
celebrated  by  a group  of  friends  and  pupils  with  a Festschrift  bearing 
the  title  Stiidicn  und  Vcrsiichc  zur  Ncitcrcn  Gcschichtc  (Berlin,  Gebriider 
Paetel,  1910).  It  contains  eight  essays  by  the  following:  Theodor 
Brieger,  Felix  Rachfahl,  Paul  Haake,  Wilhelm  Stolze,  H.  von  Kam- 
merer,  Hans  Delbriick,  Erich  Brandenburg,  Hermann  Oncken. 

The  sixtieth  birthday  of  Professor  Karl  Zeumer  was  celebrated  by  the 
publication  as  Fcstgabc  of  a volume  of  historical  and  juridical  studies  by 
pupils  and  friends  (Weimar,  H.  Bdhlaus  Nachfolger,  1910).  The  his- 
torical contributions  are  in  medieval  history. 

Noteworthy  articles  in  periodicals:  G.  Ferrero,  Storia  e Filosofia  della 
Storia  (Nuova  Antologia,  November)  ; M.  Rosenthal,  Tendenzen  der 
Ejitzvickeluiig  und  “ Gesetze”  ( Vierteljahrschrift  fiir  Wissenschaftliche 
Philosophie,  XXXIV.  2). 

ANCIENT  HISTORY 

Historical  as  well  as  classical  students  will  be  interested  in  the 
recent  publication  (Gustav  Fock,  Leipzig,  1910)  of  a Catalogus  Disser- 
tationiim  Philologicarmn  Classicanim : V erzeichnis  von  etwa  2/400 
Ahhandlungen  aits  dem  Gesamtgehiete  der  Klassischen  Philologie  und 
Alt erthumsk unde.  Of  the  654  pages  252  deal  with  dissertations  on  Latin 
authors,  154  with  those  on  Greek,  and  235  with  Alterthumswissenschaften 
including  history. 

There  is  announced  Les  Primitives  Civilisations : Etudes  sur  la 
Prehistoire  et  rHistoire  jusqu’d  la  Fin  de  V Empire  Macedonien,  by 
Jacques  de  Morvan,  formerly  director-general  of  Egyptian  antiquities 
(Paris,  E.  Leroux,  1910,  pp.  600).  This  is  apparently  a work  of  gen- 
eralization, beginning  with  “ les  temps  geologiques  ”. 

Dr.  Philippe  Virey's  La  Religion  de  I’Ancienne  Egypte  (Paris,  Beau- 
chesne,  1910,  pp.  vii,  352)  is  a competent  general  survey  made  up  of 
lectures  given  at  the  Institut  Catholique  de  Paris. 

The  Deutsche  Orient-Gesellschaft  reports  as  to  recent  progress  in  its 
excavations  in  Babylon  and  Assur  in  heft  43  of  its  Mittheilungen,  and 
sums  up  the  new  light  cast  on  history  and  institutions. 
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The  new  series,  Entzvick dungs geschiclitc  dcr  Mcnschhdt  (Leipzig, 
Hinrichs),  has  added  a volume  by  H.  Schneider,  Kiiltur  iind  Dcnkcn  dcr 
Babylonier  und  Jiiden  (1910). 

The  publications  of  the  year  1909  in  the  field  of  Greek  and  Roman 
history  and  archaeology  form  the  subject  of  a comprehensive  summary 
by  Maurice  Besnier  in  the  Rcviic  dcs  Questions  Historiqnes  for  October. 

The  excavation  of  Gyrene  undertaken  by  the  Archaeological  Institute 
of  America,  and  placed  under  the  charge  of  Mr.  Richard  Norton  as 
director,  was  preceded  in  May  and  June  by  a preliminary  reconnaissance, 
but  began  its  permanent  development  in  October. 

Hans  Delbriick  under  the  title  “ Antike  Kavallerie  ” publishes  (Klio, 
X.  3)  a defense  of  the  views  on  this  subject  set  forth  in  his  Gcschichte 
der  Kricgskiinst  against  the  attacks  made  by  Eduard  Meyer  in  Theo- 
pomps  Hellenika.  Professor  Meyer’s  contention  is  that  the  ancient 
cavalry  were  of  much  less  efficiency  against  good  infantry  than  supposed 
by  Professor  Delbriick.  On  this  difference  of  view  as  to  the  .value  and 
place  of  this  arm  of  the  ancient  military  forces  depend  quite  different 
views  as  to  the  history  of  the  most  famous  battles  of  antiquity. 

The  American  Book  Company  announces  A Handbook  of  Greek 
Religion  by  Arthur  Fairbanks,  director  of  the  Boston  Museum  of  Fine 
Arts  (pp.  384).  The  author  discriminates  clearly  between  Greek  religion 
and  Greek  mythology  and  says  nothing  of  the  latter.  There  is  appended 
a brief  critical  notice  of  the  existing  literature  in  this  field. 

Loescher  and  Company,  Rome,  have  published  Die  Thcrmen  dcs 
Agrippa:  Ein  Bcitrag  ziir  Topographic  des  Marsf cldcs  in  Rom,  by  Chr. 
Huelsen  (1910,  pp.  43).  Plans  and  illustrations  are  profusely  provided 
and  the  publication  is  distinguished  by  the  fine  Workmanship  of  this 
house. 

Noteworthy  articles  in  periodicals:  G.  M.  Bolling,  Homeric  Armor  and 
Mr.  Lang  (Catholic  University  Bulletin,  October)  ; P.  Wendland,  Bci- 
trdgc  ziir  Athcnischcn  Politik  und  Piiblicistik  des  Vierten  Jalirhundcrts, 
I.  Konig  Philippas  und  Isocrates  (Nachrichten  von  der  K.  Gesellschaft 
der  Wissenschaften  zu  Gottingen,  Phil. -Hist.  Kl.,  1910,  2)  ; A.  Janke, 
Die  Schlacht  bci  Issiis  (Klio,  X.  2)  ; G.  De  Sanctis,  La  Lcgende  Histori- 
qiie  des  Premiers  Sicclcs  de  Rome  (Journal  dcs  Savants,  March-July)  ; 
Rene  Pichon,  Un  Philosophe  Ministre  sons  1’ Empire  Romain:  Lc  Gou- 
vcrncmcnt  de  Seneque  (Revue  des  Deux  Mondes,  September  i)  ; N.  H. 
Baynes,  Rome  and  Armenia  in  the  Poiirth  Century  (English  Historical 
Review,  October). 


EARLY  CHURCH  HISTORY 

Rev.  W.  J.  Sparrow  Simpson’s  St.  Augustine  and  African  Church 
Divisions  (London  and  New  York,  Longmans,  1910,  pp.  154)  gives  in 
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a small,  well-written  book  a learned,  clear,  and  judicious  account  of  the 
rise  of  the  Donatists  and  of  Augustine’s  conflicts,  debates,  and  actions 
against  them. 

The  Gottingen  Academy  has  finished  the  printing  of  volume  V. 
(Emilia)  of  Professor  Kehr’s  Italia  Pontificia,  and  of  volume  I.  (Salz- 
burg) of  Professor  Brackmann’s  Germania  Pontificia,  while  the  first 
volume  of  Dr.  Wiederhold’s  Gallia  Pontificia  is  well  advanced;  the  three 
make  great  additions  to  the  previously  known  stock  of  papal  documents 
of  the  ^fiddle  Ages. 

\V.  Konen  has  undertaken  an  exhaustive  study  of  Die  Methoden  der 
Gennanenbekchning,  and  has  published  part  I.  as  a Bonn  dissertation 
under  the  title,  Die  Heidenpredigt  und  der  Gcnnancnbekehriing  (Diissel- 
dorf,  W.  Ohligschlager,  1910). 

The  Macmillan  Company  announces  The  First  Six  Centuries  of  the 
History  of  the  Church  in  Gaul,  by  Canon  Scott  Holmes. 

A.  Hauck  in  Die  Entstehung  der  Geistlichen  Territorien  (Abhand- 
lungen  der  Leipziger  Gesellschaft  der  Wissenschaften,  Phil.-Hist.  Kl., 
1909)  deals  particularly  with  the  general  causes  of  the  establishment  of 
ecclesiastical  lands  and  with  the  composite  lay-spiritual  position  of  the 
bishops. 

E.  Leroux,  Paris,  announces  UEglise  Armenienne,  son  Histoire,  sa 
Doctrine,  son  Regime,  sa  Discipline,  sa  Litiirgie,  sa  Litteratiire,  son 
Present,  by  ^lalachia  Ormanian.  ci-devant  Armenian  Patriarch  of  Con- 
stantinople. 

MEDIEVAL  HISTORY 

Professor  C.  S.  Terry  has  begun  the  publication  with  Routledge, 
London,  of  The  History  of  Europe  in  Relation  to  that  of  Great  Britain 
in  two  volumes.  Volume  I.,  just  published,  deals  with  the  medieval 
period. 

The  V'eidmannsche  Buchhandlung  of  Berlin  has  just  published  part 
I.  of  Professor  L.  Schmidt’s  Gcschichtc  der  Dcutschen  Stdmme  bis 
sum  Ausgange  der  Vblkerioanderung,  this  section  being  entitled  Die 
Geschichtc  dcr  Ostgermanen.  It  will  be  noted  in  this  connection  that  a 
third  revised  edition  by  D.  Coste  of  Isidors  Geschichtc  der  Goten,  Van- 
dalen,  Sueven,  nebst  Ausziigen  aus  der  Kirchengeschichte  des  Beda 
Venerabilis  was  published  in  1910  (Leipzig,  Dyk)  as  Band  X.  of  Die 
Geschichtschrciber  dcr  Dcutschen  Vorseit. 

Quelle  and  Meyer,  Leipzig,  announce  Altgermanische  Religions- 
geschichte,  by  R.  ]\L  iMeyer. 

Dr.  Elias  A.  Loew  has  practically  finished  his  work  on  the  Beneventan 
Script.  It  will  be  published  in  a series  of  plates,  one  hundred  in  number, 
entitled  Scriptura  Beneventana,  and  a volume  of  text  entitled  The  Bene- 
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ventan  Script,  both  to  be  published  by  the  Archaeological  Institute  of 
America. 

In  the  Romanische  Forschiingcn,  XXVI.,  Jules  Pirson  has  begun  an 
important  study  under  the  title  “ Le  Latin  des  Formules  Merovingiennes 
et  Carolingiennes 

Father  E.  Tucek,  S.J.,  in  his  Untersuchungen  iibcr  das  Rcgistrum 
super  Negotio  Romani  Imperii  (Innsbruck,  Wagner,  1910,  pp.  77), 
studies  a papal  register  of  great  importance  for  the  first  twelve  years  of 
Innocent  III.,  devoted  to  the  relations  between  the  pope  and  the  emperor. 

The  Heidelberg  Academy  of  Sciences  has  undertaken  the  publication 
of  the  “ Capuaner  Briefsammlung  ” contained  in  Codex  Latinus  11867  of 
the  Bibliotheque  Nationale  of  Paris.  The  manuscript  contains  material 
of  great  interest  for  the  period  of  Innocent  III.,  and  is  known  chiefly 
through  the  use  already  made  of  it  by  Professor  K.  Hampe,  who  will 
edit  the  projected  edition. 

A brief  review  of  interest  is  Professor  G.  Schnurer’s  article  in  the 
Deutsche  Litteraturaeitung  for  September  10  entitled  “ Neuere  Litteratur 
zur  Geschichte  des  Tempelordens  ”. 

The  biography  of  St.  Francis  of  Assisi  by  the  Danish  Catholic 
litterateur  Johannes  Joergensen,  a work  not  faultless  in  critical  scholar- 
ship but  of  the  greatest  literary  charm  and  insight,  has  been  translated 
into  French,  German,  Flemish,  and  Italian.  The  French  version,  by  T. 
de  Wyzewa,  Saint  Francois  d’ Assise,  sa  Vie  et  son  Oeuvre  (Paris, 
Perrin,  1909,  pp.  cii,  536),  is  we  understand  the  most  to  be  recommended, 
having  important  additions  by  author  and  translator. 

Father  Leonhard  Lemmens’s  Der  hi.  Bonaventiira,  Kardinal  und 
Kirchenlehrer  aus  deni  FranAskanerorden  (Kempten,  Kosel,  1909,  pp. 
viii,  288)  is  to  be  recommended  as  an  authoritative  monograph,  based 
on  the  long  labors  which  the  author,  president  of  the  chief  Franciscan 
institution  of  historical  learning,  the  College  of  St.  Bonaventiira  at 
Quaracchi,  has  expended  in  editing  the  works  of  the  Seraphic  Doctor. 

M.  Bretschneider,  Rome,  has  published  Lettres  de  Benoit  XII.,  1334- 
1342:  Textes  et  Analyses  publics  par  le  Doct.  Alphonse  Fierens  (1910, 
pp.  cxxii,  588). 

The  house  of  Th.  Weicher,  Leipzig,  announces  a third  edition, 
enlarged  (two  volumes),  of  Professor  Th.  Ndldeke's  Geschichte  des 
Qorans.  The  revision  is  the  work  of  Professor  Friedrich  Schwally. 

Noteworthy  articles  in  periodicals:  E.  Caspar,  Studien  zum  Regester 
Johanns  VIII.  (Ncues  Archiv,  LXIII.  i ) ; P.  Fcdele,  Ricerche  per  la 
Storia  di  Roma  e del  Papato  nel  Secolo  X.  (Archivio  della  R.  Societa 
Romana  di  vStoria  Patria,  XXXI II.  1-2)  ; IT.  Rubat  du  Merac,  L’Abbaye 
de  Cliiny  (Revue  des  Questions  1 listoritpies,  October);  E.  Goller,  Die 
Pilpstlichen  Rcservationen  und  Hire  Bedeutung  fiir  die  Kirchliche  Rechts- 
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cntwickcliing  dcs  Ausgchcnden  Mittclaltcrs  (Internationale  Wochen- 
schrift  fiir  Wissenschaft,  XL  12). 

MODERN  EUROPEAN  HISTORY 

The  interesting  question  of  the  relations  of  Luther  and  Erasmus  has 
by  an  unusual  chance  been  engaging  recently  the  attention  of  three 
separate  students  who  have  published  almost  simultaneously.  These 
publications  are : Andre  Meyer,  Etude  Critique  stir  les  Relations  d'Erasnie 
et  de  Luther  (Paris,  Alcan,  1909,  pp.  xv,  194)  ; Karl  Zickendraht,  Der 
Streit  zwiscJien  Erasmus  und  Luther  itber  die  Willensfreiheit  dargestellt 
und  beurtheilt  (Leipzig,  Hinrichs,  1909,  pp.  xii,  205)  ; H.  Humbertclaude, 
Erasme  et  Luther:  Leur  Polcmique  sur  le  Libre  Arbitre  (Paris,  Blond, 
1910,  pp.  xxiii,  297). 

John  Murray  announces  Sea  Wolves  of  the  Mediterranean:  the 
Grand  Period  of  the  Moslem  Corsairs,  by  Commander  E.  Hamilton 
Currey,  R.  N.,  with  illustrations. 

M.  Dorbon  ainc,  Paris,  has  just  issued  M.  Loys  Delteil’s  Manuel  de 
r Amateur  d’Estampes  du  XV IIP  Siecle,  an  exhaustive  history  of 
eighteenth-century  engraving,  with  descriptions  of  more  than  1800  prints, 
short  biographies  of  795  artists,  and  much  other  information.  All  the 
continental  countries  of  western  Europe  (as  well  as  England)  are  repre- 
sented, and  there  are  106  reproductions.  A companion-work  is  issued 
by  Messrs.  Bell,  London,  French  Portrait  Engraving  of  the  XVIIth  and 
XVIIIth  Centuries,  by  T.  H.  Thomas. 

Noteworthy  articles  in  periodicals:  P.  Kalkoff,  Zur  Luthers  Romi- 
schen  (Zeitschrift  fiir  Kirchengeschichte,  XXXI.  3)  ; P.  Richard, 

Origines  et  Developpement  de  la  Secretairerie  d’Etat  Apostolique,  14/7- 
182^,  III.  (Revue  d’Histoire  Ecclesiastique,  October)  ; E.  C.  Roux,  La 
Riissie  et  la  Politique  Italienne  de  Napoleon  IIL,  II.  (Revue  Historique, 
November-December) . 

GREAT  BRITAIN  AND  IRELAND 

The  King  has  appointed  a Royal  Commission  to  inquire  and  report  as 
to  the  working  of  all  acts  concerning  public  records  in  England  and 
Wales,  the  rules  and  regulations  now  in  force  at  the  Public  Record 
Office,  the  arrangements  now  in  operation  for  the  care  and  treatment 
of  public  records  in  England  and  Wales,  the  record  publications  of  the 
United  Kingdom  issued  since  1838,  the  custody  of  local  records,  the 
Record  Office  establishment,  the  training  of  archivists,  etc.  The  com- 
mission will  consist  of  Sir  Frederick  Pollock,  chairman;  Sir  Evan  Vin- 
cent Evans,  Professor  Charles  H.  Firth,  Dr.  Montague  R.  James,  Mr. 
F.  G.  Kenyon,  Mr.  Sidney  Lee,  Mr.  Henry  Owen,  Mr.  H.  R.  Tedder, 
and  Mr.  W.  Llewelyn  Williams.  Air.  Hubert  Hall  of  the  Public  Record 
Office  is  appointed  secretary. 
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Professor  D.  J.  Medley  of  Glasgow  publishes  for  students’  use  a well- 
selected  volume  of  documents  entitled  Original  Illustrations  of  English 
Constitutional  History  (London,  Methuen,  1910,  pp.  xi,  397).  It  em- 
braces several  score  of  the  most  essential  documents.  Those  in  Old 
French  are  translated,  as  in  Stubbs’s  volume  ; the  reading  of  the  Latin 
documents  is  helped  ingeniously  by  marginal  summaries. 

The  house  of  G.  J.  Goschen,  Leipzig,  has  published  Die  Englische 
G erichtsverfassiing  by  Dr.  Heinrich  B.  Gerland  (two  volumes,  1910). 

The  Oxford  University  Press  announces  The  Life  of  the  Black  Prince 
by  the  Herald  of  Sir  John  Chandos,  edited  by  M.  K.  Pope  and  E.  G. 
Lodge;  Tudor  and  Stuart  Proclamations,  148^-1/14,  calendared  by  R. 
Steele  under  the  direction  of  the  Earl  of  Crawford  (two  volumes)  ; His- 
torical Geography  of  the  British  Colonies,  by  C.  P.  Lucas,  part  IV.,  Neiv- 
foundland,  by  J.  D.  Rogers;  The  English  Factories  in  India,  by  W. 
Foster,  volume  V.,  1634-1636;  Henry  Fox,  First  Lord  Holland,  by  T.  W. 
Riker  (two  volumes). 

Dr.  Charles  Plummer’s  Vitae  Sanctorum  Hiberniae  partim  hactenus 
ineditae  (Oxford,  Clarendon  Press,  1910,  two  volumes,  pp.  cxcii,  273, 
391)  contains  thirty-two  lives,  chiefly  from  Dublin  and  Oxford  manu- 
scripts. A third  of  them  are  unpublished.  All  are  edited  with  the 
learning  and  thoroughness  characteristic  of  Dr.  Plummer’s  editions  of 
Bede  and  the  Chronicle. 

The  Historical  Association,  Gray’s  Inn,  London,  publishes  as  Leaflet 
22,  September,  1910,  The  Development  of  the  Castle  in  England  and 
Wales  (pp.  32,  iv).  The  leaflet  is  accompanied  by  plans  and  a biblio- 
graphical note. 

Elliot  Stock,  London,  publishes  Domesday  Book:  the  Cambridgeshire 
Portion  of  the  Great  Survey  of  England  by  William  the  Gonqueror, 
A.  D.  MLXXXVI.  This  is  the  first  separate  publication  of  this  part  of 
the  survey  and  is  printed  both  in  the  original  and  in  a translation  of  the 
year  1867  by  the  Rev.  William  Bawdwen.  The  editor  is  the  Rev.  C.  H. 
Evelyn-White,  who  supplies  an  introduction  (pp.  xxxviii,  174). 

The  Pipe  Roll  Society  has  published  volume  XXXI.  (London,  St. 
Catherine  Press,  1910,  pp.  xxviii,  206),  this  being  The  Great  Roll  of  the 
Pipe  for  the  28th  Year  of  the  Reign  of  King  Henry  the  Second,  1181- 
1182.  The  introduction  is  by  Mr.  Round. 

Number  XIV.  of  the  Harvard  Historical  Studies  is  The  Frankpledge 
System,  by  William  Alfred  Morris,  professor  of  history  in  the  University 
of  Washington  (Longmans,  Green,  and  Company,  1910). 

The  Selden  Society  has  just  issued  volume  XXIV.  of  its  publications, 
the  fifth  volume  of  its  series  of  year-books.  The  Eyre  of  Kent,  6 and 
7 Edward  IP,  edited  by  Messrs.  Maitland,  Harcourt,  and  Bolland. 
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The  publication  of  John  Leland’s  Itinerary  in  and  about  the  Years 
1535-1543,  edited  by  Miss  Lucy  Toulmin  Smith,  is  now  completed  by  the 
addition  of  volume  V.,  containing  parts  ix.-xi.,  with  appendixes, 
glossary,  and  index,  as  well  as  various  other  sorts  of  aid  to  the  student, 
including  maps. 

In  September  Longmans  published  Professor  A.  F.  Pollard’s  From  the 
Accession  of  Edward  VI.  to  the  Death  of  Elizabeth,  the  concluding 
volume  of  the  Political  History  of  England. 

Dr.  Rudolf  Tung’s  Die  Englische  Fliichtlingsgemeinde  in  Frank- 
furt-am-Main, 1554-1559  (Frankfurt,  Baer,  1910,  pp.  66),  is  an  alpha- 
betical list  of  names,  with  biographical  data,  useful  to  students  of  the 
history  of  Calvinism. 

Constable,  London,  has  just  issued  A History  of  English  Dramatic 
Companies,  1^^6-164^,  by  J.  Tucker  ]\Iurray  (two  volumes). 

The  Oxford  University  Press  has  published  recently  The  French 
Renaissance  in  England:  an  Account  of  the  Literary  Relations  of  Eng- 
land and  Erance  in  the  Sixteenth  Century,  by  Sidney  Lee. 

Alessrs.  D.  Appleton  and  Company  publish  The  Reconstruction  of  the 
English  Church,  by  Dr.  Roland  G.  Usher  of  Washington  University, 
St.  Louis.  The  work  is  concerned  especially  with  the  policy  of  Arch- 
bishop Richard  Bancroft. 

Anyone  who  wishes  a very  brief  but  clear  and  competent  survey 
of  the  history  of  Puritanism  in  England  may  be  recommended  to  read 
Dr.  John  Brown’s  The  English  Puritans  (Cambridge,  University  Press, 
1910,  pp.  160). 

The  following  recent  publication  will  doubtless  be  a welcome  addition 
to  the  scanty  material  in  this  field:  F.  K.  and  S.  Hitching,  References  to 
English  Surnames  in  1601:  an  Index  giving  about  19,6^0  References  to 
Surnames  contained  in  the  Printed  Registers  of  ypS  English  Parishes 
during  the  First  Year  of  the  Seventeenth  Century  ( Walton-on-Thames, 
Charles  A.  Bernan,  1910,  pp.  Ixx). 

The  Cambridge  University  Press  has  begun  the  publication  of  a series 
of  Girton  College  Studies  with  a volume  by  Miss  Theodora  Keith  on 
Commercial  Relations  of  England  and  Scotland,  i6og-iyop.  Two  other 
volumes  are  announced  for  immediate  publication. 

Dr.  William  Robert  Scott,  lecturer  in  political  economy  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  St.  Andrews,  has  brought  out,  through  the  Cambridge  Uni- 
versity Press,  the  second  volume,  shortly  to  be  followed  by  the  first, 
of  a work  entitled  The  Constitution  and  Fina^ice  of  English,  Scottish 
and  Irish  Joint-Stock  Companies  to  1/20.  The  first  volume  will  record 
the  general  development  of  the  joint-stock  system  in  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland  up  to  1720,  with  due  consideration  of  the  chief  social,  political, 
industrial,  and  commercial  tendencies  which  influenced  it.  The  second 
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volume  treats  specifically  of  the  companies  formed  for  foreign  trade, 
colonization,  fishing,  and  mining. 

Messrs.  Harper  and  Brothers  publish  in  America  Lord  Chatham:  his 
Early  Life  and  Connections,  by  Lord  Rosebery. 

John  Murray,  London,  announces  Industrial  England  in  the  Middle  of 
the  Eighteenth  Century,  by  Sir  Henry  Trueman  Wood. 

The  War  in  Wexford:  an  Account  of  the  Rebellion  in  the  South  of 
Ireland  in  lygS,  by  Messrs.  H.  F.  B.  Wheeler  and  A.  M.  Broadley  (Lon- 
don and  New  York,  John  Lane,  1910,  pp.  xvi,  343),  is  based  especially 
upon  the  papers  of  the  Earl  of  Mount  Norris,  but  includes  also  the  full 
text  of  the  journal  of  Mrs.  Brownrigg  of  Greenmound. 

Stephens  and  Hunt’s  History  of  the  Church  has  just  been  completed 
by  the  publication,  as  volume  VHL,  of  The  English  Church  in  the  Nine- 
teenth Century,  by  F.  W.  Cornish,  vice-provost  of  Eton  College. 

John  Murray  announces  volume  I.  of  the  Life  of  Benjamin  Disraeli, 
Earl  of  Beaconsfield,  by  W.  F.  Monypenny,  to  cover  the  period  1804-1837  ; 
the  work  will  be  completed  in  four  or  five  volumes.  Lord  Rowton,  who 
was  designated  by  Lord  Beaconsfield  as  his  biographer,  died  before  pro- 
ceeding beyond  the  arrangement  of  the  material,  and  the  trustees  of  the 
estate  after  considerable  delay  fixed  upon  the  present  editor.  He  has 
depended  largely  upon  Disraeli’s  letters  (many  of  which  have  already 
been  published),  and  has  made  considerable  use  of  the  biographical  in- 
dications in  the  novels.  The  volume  has  been  reviewed  by  Lord  Morley 
in  a recent  issue  of  the  Times. 

The  Macmillan  Company  has  just  published  The  Reminiscences  of 
Goldwin  Smith,  edited  by  Arnold  Haultain,  the  decreased  writer’s  secre- 
tary and  literary  executor. 

It  is  announced  that  Mr.  George  Macaulay  Trevelyan  is  engaged  in 
writing  the  life  of  John  Bright. 

The  Right  Honorable  Cecil  John  Rhodes:  a Monograph  and  a 
Reminiscence,  by  Sir  Thomas  Fuller,  agent-general  for  the  Cape  of 
Good  Flope  and  one  of  the  trustees  of  the  Rhodes  bequests,  is  published 
by  Longmans,  Green,  and  Company  (1910).  The  work  results  from 
close  intimacy  with  Mr.  Rhodes  from  1881  to  his  death,  and  is  apparently 
devoted  to  this  period. 

The  British  Empire:  its  Past,  its  Present,  and  its  Puture  (London, 
The  League  of  the  Emi)ire,  1909,  pp.  xxxii,  864),  written  by  various 
high  authorities  and  edited  by  Mr.  A.  F.  Pollard,  is  an  important  attempt 
to  summarize  in  one  volume  the  history  and  resources  of  the  various 
parts  of  the  British  Empire. 

Students  of  recent  British  and  colonial  history  will  welcome  such 
a valuable  conqjilation  as  The  Legislation  of  the  Empire,  being  a Survey 
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of  the  Legislative  Enactments  of  the  British  Dominions  from  i8g8  to 
iQoy  (London,  Butterworth,  1909,  four  volumes),  edited  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Society  of  Comparative  Legislation  by  C.  E.  A.  Bedwell. 

Longmans,  Green,  and  Company  announce  A History  of  Wales  from 
the  Earliest  Times  to  the  Edvardian  Conquest,  by  John  Edward  Lloyd, 
professor  in  the  University  College  of  North  Wales. 

Number  of  the  St.  Andrezos  University  Publications  is  The 

Statutes  of  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  the  Faculty  of  Theology  at  the 
Period  of  the  Reformation.  It  is  edited  with  introduction  and  notes  by 
Robert  Kerr  Hannay  (St.  Andrews,  W.  C.  Henderson  and  Son, -1910). 
The  introduction  occupies  pages  1-86  and  the  statutes  (in  the  original 
Latin),  pages  87-135. 

^Messrs.  Maclehose  and  Sons  announce  a new  volume  of  William  Law 
Mathieson's  History  of  Scotland  under  the  title  The  Azoakening  of 
Scotland,  dealing  with  the  period  1747-1797. 

The  Madras  Government  Press  has  issued  (1908-1910)  Selections 
from  the  Records  of  the  Madras  Government : Dutch  Records,  nos.  i-io. 
The  Dutch  documents  which  this  series  is  intended  to  publish  cover  the 
period  1664-1825  and  an  English  catalogue  of  them  was  issued  a few 
years  ago.  The  total  number  of  documents  is  1632,  only  the  more  im- 
portant of  which  will  be  published;  those  in  this  volume  are  concerned 
wholly  with  the  eighteenth  century. 

Documentary  publications;  Calendar  of  the  Patent  Rolls,  Henry  HI., 
1258-1266;  House  of  Lords  Manuscripts,  vol.  V.,  1702-1704;  Historical 
Manuscripts  in  the  Welsh  Language,  vol.  IT,  pt.  iv. ; Acts  of  the  Privy 
Council,  Colonial  Series,  HI.;  Papers  of  J.  B.  Fortescue,  Esq.,  of  Drop- 
more,  \"IL,  1804-1805  [Historical  Manuscripts  Commission]. 

Noteworthy  articles  in  periodicals:  L.  Riess,  Zur  Vorgeschichte  der 
Magna  Chart  a (Historische  \Terteljahrschrift,  NHL  4)  ; W.  Busch, 
Englands  Kricgc  im  Jahre  lyiy,  Guinegate,  Floddcn  (ibid.,  XIII.  3,  4)  ; 
J.  H.  Clapham,  The  Last  Years  of  the  X avigation  Acts  (English  His- 
torical Review,  October). 


FRANCE 

The  Catalogue  General  des  Manuscrits  des  Bibliothcqucs  Publiques 
de  France  has  had  added  to  it  recently  a volume  on  the  library  of  the 
Senate,  one  embracing  several  smaller  Paris  libraries,  an  index  to  the 
volumes  dealing  with  Rheims,  and  a catalogue  of  the  Prosper  Tarbe 
collection  at  Rheims. 

The  liberality  of  M.  Jacques  Doucet,  known  for  his  private  col- 
lections, has  recently  made  possible  the  beginning  of  a series  of  Publica- 
tions pour  Faciliter  les  Etudes  d’Art  cn  France,  and  there  has  appeared 
under  this  head  the  first  issue  of  a Repertoire  d’Art  et  d’Archeologie,  to 
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be  published  quarterly  with  the  object  of  giving  a complete  review  of 
French  and  foreign  journals  of  art  and  archaeology. 

In  i860  M.  Hippolyte  Cocheris  published  a general  index  to  the 
Journal  des  Savants,  but  no  such  aid  has  been  in  existence  for  the 
later  period.  When  this  journal  recently  ceased  to  be  the  organ  of  the 
entire  Institute  and  was  placed  under  the  control  of  the  Academy  of 
Inscriptions  M.  Jean  Tissier  was  entrusted  with  the  task  of  making 
good  this  deficiency,  and  his  Table  Analytique  des  Articles  du  Journal 
des  Savants  was  issued  by  Hachette  in  1909.  The  new  index  is  much 
less  elaborate  than  the  old,  however.  Another  useful  piece  of  work  of 
this  kind  is  the  recent  index  of  the  Merciire  de  France  for  the  period 
1672-1832,  prepared  by  M.  fitienne  Deville,  with  special  reference  to 
entries  in  the  field  of  art. 

The  new  Revue  d'Histoire  dcs  Doctrines  Economiques  et  Sociales 
(founded  in  1908)  has  recently  undertaken  the  additional  publication  of 
a Bulletin  Bibliographique  d’Histoirc  Economique  et  Sociale,  limited  to 
French  material  and  edited  by  MM.  Roger  Picard  and  Marc  Barry. 

An  interesting  volume  of  varied  contents  is  Melanges  Offerts  a M. 
Emile  Chatelain  par  ses  Eleves  et  ses  Amis  (Paris,  1910).  The  con- 
tributions are  mainly  in  the  field  of  Carolingian  palaeography  and  are 
accompanied  by  unusually  good  facsimiles. 

Fascicle  27  of  the  Recueil  de  Travaux  publics  par  Ics  Membres  des 
Conferences  d'JJistoirc  et  de  Philologic  of  the  University  of  Louvain  is 
entitled  La  Juridiction  Ecclesiastique  en  Matierc  Beneficialc  sous 
I’Ancien  Regime  en  France,  I.,  La  Juridiction  Contenticuse  (Brussels, 
Albert  Dewit,  1910,  pp.  xxxi,  217).  It  is  the  work  of  Pierre  Delannoy. 
The  author  deals  with  the  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  as  falling  into 
volontaire  and  contenticuse,  and  the  present  volume  takes  up  the  cases 
of  the  latter  category  occurring  in  connection  with  the  appels  comme 
d’abus  and  la  regie  du  devolut.  The  treatise  is  prepared  with  the  super- 
vision of  Professor  A.  Cauchie  and  is  submitted  apparently  as  a doctoral 
dissertation. 

In  the  Collection  dcs  Textes  siir  PHistoire  des  Institutions  et  des 
Services  Publiques  de  la  France  Moderne  et  Contemporaine  edited  by 
Professor  Camille  Bloch  and  published  by  Edouard  Comely,  Paris, 
there  has  just  been  published  I^cs  Impots  Directs  sous-  PAncien  Regime 
et  Principalement  au  XVIID  Siccle,  by  Professor  Marcel  Marion. 
There  will  appear  soon  in  the  same  series  the  following  works:  Le 
Gouvernement  Revolutionnaire,  by  P.  Mautouchet;  Lc  Rccrutement  de 
PArmcc  pendant  la  Revolution  et  P Empire,  by  P.  Caron;  Lc  Credit  au 
XV  IB'  et  XV I IB  Sicclcs,  by  Germain  Martin. 

Hachette,  Paris,  has  issued  complete  ])art  I.  of  tome  IX.  of  the 
Lavisse  Ilistoirc  de  France,  dealing  with  Le  Rcgnc  de  Louis  XVI. , 1774- 
17^9'j  R is  the  work  of  II.  Carre,  P.  Sagnac,  and  IC  Lavisse.  "Fhe  second 
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part  of  tome  IX.  will  be  a Table  Analytique  and  is  announced  for  the 
beginning  of  1911. 

Professor  Fred  M.  Fling  expects  to  have  the  second  volume  of  his 
Mirahcau  and  the  French  Revolution  ready  for  the  press  next  summer. 

On  the  repeated  recommendation  of  the  Commission  on  the  Economic 
History  of  the  Revolution  the  French  government  has  established  (June, 
1910)  an  additional  “ Commission  des  Recherches  sur  I’Histoire  Econo- 
mique  des  Territoires  qui  ont  fait  autrefois  Partie  de  la  France”,  con- 
sisting of  eleven  members  under  the  presidency  of  M.  Armand  Brette. 
This  commission  is  now  engaged  in  a preliminary  consideration  of  the 
scope  and  methods  of  work.  One  of  the  latest  issues  of  the  main 
commission  is  Cahicrs  de  Doleanccs  pour  les  Etats  Gcncraux  de  lySg 
{Marne),  Bailliagcs  de  Sezanne  et  Chatillon-sur-Marne  Rcunis,  pt.  i. 
Sezanne.  This  is  edited  by  Gustave  Laurent  (Lpernay,  1909)  and  bears 
strong  testimony  to  the  care  and  completeness  with  which  this  material 
is  being  laid  before  us.  The  cahiers  are  accompanied  by  such  analyses 
of  related  documents  and  by  such  information  as  to  the  physical  condi- 
tions of  the  parishes  as  is  required  for  full  comprehension.  The  second 
part,  for  Chatillon-sur-AIarne,  will  appear  shortly.  M.  Roger  Picard’s 
Les  Cahiers  de  i/8g  et  les  Classes  Ouvricres  (Paris,  Marcel  Riviere, 
1910,  pp.  276)  is  an  important  work  in  this  field. 

A useful  summary  is  contained  in  the  volume  by  G.  Aron  published 
by  Larose  and  Tenin  (Paris,  1910,  pp.  98)  under  the  title  Les  Crandcs 
Reformes  du  Droit  Revolutionnairc , being  a course  of  lectures  given 
in  the  University  of  Brussels  in  1908. 

The  Memoires  of  General  Decaen,  of  which  the  manuscript  has  been 
deposited  since  1876  in  the  municipal  library  of  Caen  and  which  has 
been  used  there  by  various  writers,  is  now  being  edited  for  publication 
by  Colonel  Picard  and  Lieutenant  V.  Paulier,  volume  I.  being  already 
published  (Plon,  Paris,  1910).  This  volume  covers  the  period  1792 — 
an  VIII. 

After  an  interval  of  sixteen  years  the  French  government  has 
resumed  the  publication  of  the  Rapiers  de  Barthelemy,  Ambassadeur 
de  France  en  Suisse,  by  the  issue  of  volume  VI.,  containing  nearly  two 
hundred  documents  on  the  negotiations  for  the  treaties  of  Basel,  nearly 
seventy  on  the  exchange  of  the  Princess  Marie  Therese,  and  a general 
index. 

The  Conseil  General  of  the  Seine  has  begun  a series  entitled  His- 
toire  des  Communes  Annexees  a Paris  en  i8^g;  the  first  issue  is  an 
imposing  volume  on  Bercy  by  Lucien  Lambeau  (E.  Leroux,  1910).  M. 
Lambeau  is  secretary  “ de  la  commission  du  Vieux-Paris  ”.  In  this 
volume  he  has  endeavored  to  establish  the  topography  of  the  ancient 
Bercy  and  bring  together  the  documentary  material  for  the  domains 
which  formerly  constituted  it.  These  documents  are  appended  with 
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explanatory  notes.  Plans  and  photogravures  add  much  to  the  value 
of  a volume  having  the  greatest  interest  to  all  who  are  interested  in  the 
archaeology  of  Paris.  A preface  explains  the  origins  and  plans  of 
the  commission  entrusted  with  the  work  of  which  this  is  one  of  the 
first-fruits.  There  remain  ten  other  communes  to  be  dealt  with  under 
this  head,  and  if  the  work  continues  to  be  done  on  this  scale  the  enter- 
prise will  become  one  of  magnitude ; taking  it  in  connection  with  the 
new  Bihliotheque  d'Histoirc  dc  Paris  a large  amount  of  trustworthy 
monographic  work  will  soon  be  at  the  disposal  of  the  student. 

M.  Rod.  Reuss  of  the  National  Archives  has  for  some  time  been 
engaged  in  a thorough  study  of  Alsatian  archives  with  a view  to  adding 
to  his  Alsace  an  XVIIB  Siccle  a history  of  the  Revolution  in  Alsace. 
Meanwhile  he  has  issued  a part  of  his  material  in  a recently  published 
volume,  Notes  sitr  rinstrnction  Primairc  cn  Alsace  pendant  la  Revolu- 
tion (Paris,  Berger-Levrault,  1910,  pp.  332).  He  has  also  published 
recently  in  the  Revue  des  Etudes  Juives  a study  entitled  “ Quelques 
Documents  Nouveaux  sur  rAntisemitisme  dans  le  Bas-Rhin  de  1794  a 
1799 

Documentary  publications:  Lettres  de  Louis  XL,  volume  XI.  (and 
last)  ; R.  Delachenal,  Chronique  des  Regnes  de  Jean  II.  et  de  Charles  V., 
I.,  1350-1364  (Publications  de  la  Societe  de  I’Histoire  de  France, 
Laurens,  pp.  352)  ; E.  Deprez,  Oeuvres  Completes  de  Maximilien  Robe- 
spierre, pt.  I.  (Societe  des  Etudes  Robespierristes,  Paris,  Leroux)  ; A. 
Fribourg,  Discours  de  Danton  (Hachette,  pp.  xxxviii,  274)  ; A.  de 
Boislisle,  L.  Lecestre,  and  J.  de  Boislisle,  Memoires  de  Saint-Simon, 
XXII.  (Hachette,  pp.  557)  ; C.  Stryenski,  Mesdames  de  Franee,  Filles  de 
Louis  XV.;  Doeuments  Inedits  (Paris,  Emile-Paul,  pp.  viii,  354)  ; L. 
Delavaud,  Documents  Inedits  sur  le  Due  de  Saint-Simon^  1694-1746 
(La  Rochelle,  1910). 

Noteworthy  articles  in  periodicals:  R.  Busquet,  Les  Cadastres  et  les 
Unites  Cadastrales  en  Provenee  du  XV^  an  XV IIP  Siecle  (Annales  de 
Provence,  1910)  ; E.  Griselle,  Louis  XIII.  et  sa  Mere,  I.  (Revue  His- 
torique,  November-December)  ; H.  Cavailles,  Une  Federation  Pyreneenne 
sous  PAneien  Regime  (ibid.,  September-October.  November-De- 
cember) ; E.  Levasseur,  Les  Grandes  Campagnies  de  Commerce 
sous  le  Regne  de  Louis  XIV.  (Annales  des  Sciences  Politiques,  July 
15)  ; Albert  Sorel,  Deux  Coneeptions  de  FHistoire  de  la  Revolution : 
Paine  et  M.  Aulard  (Revue  des  Deux  Mondes,  September  i);  Ph. 
Sagnac,  Les  Origines  de  la  Revolution : La  Dceomposition  de  PAncien 
Regime  (Revue  d’Histoire  Moderne  et  Contemporaine,  July-August)  ; 
A.  Aulard,  Napoleon  et  P Instruction  Publique:  La  Loi  du  ii  Floreal  an 
X et  son  Applieation  (La  Revolution  Franqaisc,  Septembcr-October)  ; 
P.  Muret,  fimile  Ollivier  et  le  Due  de  Grammont  des  12  et  ly  juillet 
18/O,  conch  (Revue  d’Histoire  Moderne  et  Contemporaine,  July- 
August). 
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ITALY  AND  SPAIN 

All  searchers  in  Italian  archives  will  be  grateful  to  the  Ministry  of 
the  Interior  for  the  issue  of  the  manual,  Ordinamento  dclle  Carte  degli 
Archivi  di  Stato  Italiani:  Manualc  Storico  Archivistico  (Rome,  1910, 
Tipografia  Mantellate,  pp.  xiv,  312),  in  which  a conspectus  is  given  of 
all  the  divisions  and  subdivisions  of  all  the  nineteen  Italian  state  archives, 
with  accounts  of  their  history  and  organization,  and  bibliographies  of 
their  catalogues  and  of  articles  descriptive  of  them. 

The  fifth  volume  of  Gli  Archivi  della  Storia  d’ Italia,  published  under 
the  direction  of  G.  Degli  Azzi  (succeeding  to  G.  Mazzatinti),  deals  with 
a number  of  municipal  collections  investigated  by  different  scholars. 
Volume  VL  is  devoted  to  the  state  archives  of  Reggio  and  is  the  work 
of  U.  Dallari.  It  may  be  noted  in  this  connection  that  a considerable 
addition  to  the  Roman  archives  or  rather  perhaps  a considerable  increase 
in  the  facility  with  which  they  may  be  used  seems  likely  to  follow 
from  a recent  order  for  the  concentration  in  the  palace  of  the  Lateran 
of  the  archives  of  the  Roman  parishes. 

An  interesting  situation  seems  to  exist  in  regard  to  the  proposed  estab- 
lishment at  the  University  of  Rome  of  a chair  in  the  philosophy  of 
history.  May  20  the  Minister  of  Public  Instruction  introduced  into  the 
Chamber  a measure  to  this  effect  and  its  acceptance  by  the  Chamber 
seems  probable;  the  Faculty  of  Letters  of  the  University,  however,  has 
voted  against  the  proposal  (j\Iay  26),  though  it  is  not  clear  whether  this 
is  through  hostility  to  the  idea  or  through  hostility  to  the  expected 
selection  of  Guglielmo  Ferrero  for  the  new  chair. 

An  important  contribution  to  the  history  of  the  papal  archives  is  the 
study  by  F.  Ehrle  in  the  Melanges  Chatelain  (Paris,  1910)  under  the 
title  “ Die  Frangipani  und  der  Untergang  des  Archivs  und  der  Bibliothek 
der  Papste  am  Anfang  des  13.  Jahrhunderts  ”.  Ffe  disputes  the  previous 
suppositions  as  to  the  nature  and  place  of  this  destruction  and  concludes 
that  it  occurred  at  the  palace  of  the  Lateran  and  was  due  to  fire  and  later 
neglect  and  plundering. 

Professor  Joseph  Schnitzer  of  the  University  of  Munich,  after  a 
delay  of  some  years  through  personal  difficulties  with  the  papacy  as  a 
“ modernist  ”,  has  resumed  the  publication  of  Qnellen  und  Forschungen 
cur  Gescliichte  Savonarolas  with  a volume  entitled  Savonarola  nach  den 
Aufzeicliniingen  des  Florentiners  Piero  Parcnti  (Leipzig,  Duncker  and 
Humblot,  1910,  pp.  clxii,  322).  Piero  Parenti  was  one  of  the  judges 
who  condemned  Savonarola ; he  left  a large  body  of  manuscript  on  the 
events  of  his  time,  and  from  this,  on  the  whole  not  unfavorable  to 
Savonarola,  Professor  Schnitzer  has  made  selections. 

L.  Pierro,  Naples,  has  published  (1910,  pp.  473)  volume  III.  of  Fr. 
Carrano’s  U Italia  dal  lySg  al  18/0:  Opera  Inedita  Pubblicata  a Cura  del 
Generale  E.  Carrano.  The  volume  covers  1820-1847. 
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M.  Georges  Bourgin  continues  and  completes  in  the  Revue  de  Syn- 
tJiese  Historique  for  August,  1910,  his  bibliographical  summary  of  the 
Risorgimento,  dealing  with  the  works  devoted  to  the  period  1846-1871. 

Two  important  studies  have  been  recently  published  upon  King 
Charles  Albert  and  his  sons  Victor  Emanuel  II.  and  Ferdinand,  duke  of 
Genoa,  which  exhibit  a gratifying  sincerity  in  the  historical  treatment  of 
these  progenitors  and  great  grand-uncle  of  the  reigning  king  of  Italy. 
One,  relating  to  Le  Idee  Politiche  del  Re  Carlo  Alberto,  has  been  pub- 
lished by  L.  C.  Bollea  in  the  Rivista  d’ Italia  for  October;  it  denies 
frankly  the  revolutionary  liberalism  of  Charles  Albert,  although  main- 
taining that  he  showed  sincere  love  for  Italy  as  an  enlightened  con- 
servative and  reformer.  The  other,  relating  to  UEducasione  d'un 
Principe,  Ferdinando  di  Savoia  Duca  di  Genova,  has  been  published  by 
G.  U.  Oxilia  in  the  Nuova  Antologia  for  November  i ; it  is  based  upon 
the  papers  of  Father  Lorenzo  Isuardi,  preceptor  of  the  two  sons  of 
Charles  Albert,  and  throws  much  new  light  upon  the  boyhood  of  Victor 
Emanuel  II.  as  well  as  upon  that  of  his  brother  Ferdinand;  many  letters 
of  the  princes  and  other  documents  are  given. 

The  tenth  of  August,  1910,  was  the  centenary  of  the  birth  of  Favour 
and  the  day  was  observed  in  Italy  as  a national  holiday.  Much  publica- 
tion has  naturally  occurred  recently  on  the  subject  of  Cavour,  accelerated 
through  the  coincidence  of  the  falling  of  this  centenary  along  with  the 
semi-centennial  of  the  movements  of  i860.  A review  of  part  of  the  new 
publications  will  be  found  in  the  Archivio  Storico  Italiano  for  October, 
by  Ersilio  Michel,  under  the  title  “ Nel  Cinquantenario  della  Rivoluzione 
Toscana  ’h 

Domenico  Carutti,  who  died  on  August  4,  1909,  was  one  of  the  last 
survivors  of  the  old  school  of  Piedmontese  patriots,  the  collaborators  of 
Cavour  in  the  making  of  Italy,  most  of  whom  were  at  once  statesmen, 
students,  and  galantuomini.  Two  commemorative  studies  of  his  life  and 
works  have  now  been  published : Piero  De  Donato-Giannini’s  Domenico 
Carutti,  1821-ipop  (Napoli,  F.  Casella,  1910),  and  Laderchi’s  Sulla  Vita 
e sidle  Opere  di  Domenico  Carutti,  an  essay  prepared  with  better  his- 
torical method,  published  in  the  Rivista  dAtalia  for  October. 

Fratelli  Treves,  Milan,  announce  the  publication  of  I Mille:  Mcmorie 
Postume,  by  Francesco  Crispi,  edited  by  his  daughter.  This  is  one  of 
the  most  interesting  items  in  a large  number  of  publications  and  an- 
nouncements of  this  sort  representing  an  activity  called  forth  by  the  semi- 
centennial of  the  Risorgimento  events  of  i860.  A great  deal  of  this 
activity  is  displayed  by  municipal  administrations,  the  Palermo  munipical 
committee  for  the  celebration,  e.  g.,  publishing  Documenti  e Memorie 
della  Rivoluzione  Siciliana  del  Maggio  i860. 

The  municipality  of  Venice  has  renewed  its  offer  of  a prize  of  £8000 
for  the  best  Storia  Documentata  della  Rivoluzione  e della  Difesa  di 

AM.  HIST.  REV.,  VOL.  XVI.  — 28. 
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Venezia  negli  Anni  15^^-1849.  The  competition  is  open  to  all  Italian 
writers  and  the  manuscripts  must  be  deposited  by  May  31,  1911. 

The  States  of  Italy  series  (Alethuen,  London),  edited  by  Edward 
Armstrong  and  Langton  Douglas,  has  added  A History  of  Verona,  by 

A.  M.  Allen,  illustrated  and  accompanied  by  maps  and  bibliography 
(1910,  pp.  403). 

Fernandez  de  Bethencourt’s  Historia  Genealogica  y Heraldica  de  la 
Monarqiiia  Espahola,  Casa  Real  y Grandes  de  Espana  has  reached  the 
eighth  volume  (Madrid,  Fernando  Fe). 

Don  Juan  Perez  de  Guzman  y Gallo  has  supplied  an  introduction  for 
the  second  edition  of  xA.ntonio  Canovas  del  Castillo’s  Historia  de  la 
Decadencia  de  Espana  desde  el  Advenimiento  de  Felipe  HI.  al  Trono 
hasta  la  Muerte  de  Carlos  II.  (^Madrid,  Fernando  Fe,  1910). 

M.  Pierre  Conard,  whose  Napoleon  et  Catalogue  is  reviewed  on  a 
preceding  page,  has  published  under  the  title  La  Constitution  de  Bayonne 
(1808):  Essai  d'Edition  Critique  (Paris,  Comely,  1910,  pp.  183)  a con- 
spectus of  the  Spanish  and  French  texts  of  the  constitution  in  question 
and  of  four  preliminary  drafts  drawn  up  in  May  and  June,  1808.  The 
texts  are  preceded  by  an  introduction  thoroughly  describing  the  process 
of  formation  of  the  document  and  the  events  leading  up  to  it. 

The  John  Lane  Company  has  published  (September.  1910)  A Queen 
at  Bay:  the  Story  of  Maria  Cristina  and  Don  Carlos,  by  Edmund 

B.  d’Auvergne. 

Fernando  Fe,  ]\Iadrid,  has  published  Un  Revolucionario  de  Accion: 
Francesco  Ferrer,  su  Vida,  su  Obra  Destructiva,  Justicia  de  su  Condena, 
by  Casimiro  Comas  (1910). 

GERMANY,  AUSTRIA,  AND  SWITZERLAND 

The  Historische  Vierteljahrschrift,  heft  3,  “ Xachrichten  und  Noti- 
zen  ”,  IT,  contains  not  only  a full  statement  of  the  conditions  of  publica- 
tion for  the  Monumenta  Germanica  Historica  during  the  year  preceding 
the  annual  meeting  in  April  of  the  Zentraldirection,  but  also  gives 
detailed  information  of  the  issues  soon  to  go  to  press  and  of  the  new 
undertakings  of  the  commission.  Similar  information  will  be  found  in 
the  Neues  Arcliiv,  LXIII.  i.  An  article  by  A.  Werminghoff  on  the 
history  and  work  of  the  commission  is  published  in  Neue  lahrhiicher 
fiir  das  KlassiscJie  Altertum,  XXV.  7.  An  interesting  note  as  to  Stein’s 
relations  to  the  work  is  reprinted  in  the  above-mentioned  issue  of  the 
Neues  Archiv  from  a recent  contribution  to  the  Sitzungsherichte  of  the 
Heidelberg  Academy  of  Science.  Xo.  4 of  the  Vierteljahrschrift  con- 
tains reports  from  several  of  the  other  German  historical  commissions. 

The  plenary  meeting  of  the  Historical  Commission  connected  with 
the  Bavarian  Academy  was  held  ]\Iay  18-20  under  the  presidency  of 
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Professor  Moritz  Ritter.  The  following  new  publications  were  reported : 
Allgemcinc  Deutsche  Biographic,  Band  55,  ScJiluss;  Qucllcn  und  Erdr- 
terungen  znr  Bayerischcn  und  Deutschen  Geschichte,  N.  F.,  Chroniken, 
Band  IL,  pt.  2;  Historische  V olkslieder  und  Zeitgedichte  vom  16.  bis  ip. 
Jahrhundert,  Band  II,  The  following  were  announced  as  in  the  press : 
Geschichte  der  Deutschen  Rechtswissenschaft  (Professor  Landsberg), 
Band  IIP,  pt.  2;  Deutsche  Stddtechroniken:  Liibccker  Chroniken,  Band 
IV.  (Dr,  Bruns)  ; Qucllcn  und  Erortcrungen,  Chroniken,  Die  Werke 
Veit  Arnpecks;  Reichstagsakten,  Altcre  Reihe,  Band  XIII.,  pt.  2, 
Albrecht  II.  (Professor  Beckmann). 

The  Mittciliingen  dcr  Gesellschaft  fiir  Deutsche  Ermehungs-  und 
Schulgeschichte  will  be  known  in  future  as  the  Zeitschrift  fiir  Geschichte 
der  Erzichung  und  des  Unterrichts.  The  society  has  during  the  past 
three  years  issued  ten  volumes  of  the  Monumenta  Gcrmaniae  Paeda- 
gogica,  besides  separate  publications,  and  plans  to  increase  its  activity 
in  the  field  of  general  German  educational  history. 

A work  representing  much  labor  and  of  unusual  interest  is  Das 
Deutsche  Studententmn  von  den  Aeltesten  Zeiten  bis  zur  Gegenwart 
(Leipzig,  Voigtlander,  1910),  by  Fr,  Schulze  and  Paul  Ssymank.  It  is 
one  of  the  works  published  in  celebration  of  the  hundredth  anniversary 
of  the  founding  of  the  University  of  Berlin ; part  I.,  dealing  with  the 
period  1350-1750,  is  by  Dr.  Schulze,  part  II.,  by  Dr.  Ssymank. 

Boniface  of  Crediton  and  his  Companions  (London,  1910,  pp.  372) 
is  an  unpretending  but  scholarly  course  of  lectures  delivered  some  years 
ago  in  Bristol  Cathedral  by  the  Bishop  of  Bristol,  Right  Rev.  Dr.  G.  F. 
Browne. 

Kulturgeschichte  dcr  Deutschen  ini  Mittelalter,  by  Dr.  George  Stein- 
hausen  (Leipzig,  Quelle  and  Meyer,  pp.  181),  a volume  in  the  series 
Wissenschaft  und  Bildung,  is  a model  of  broad,  concise  treatment  of  a 
large  subject  by  an  eminent  expert. 

The  house  of  Carl  Kuhn,  Munich,  has  begun  the  publication  of 
Deutsche  Schrifttafeln  des  p.  bis  16.  J ahrhundcrts  aus  Handschriftcn 
der  Kgl.  Hof-  und  Staatsbibliothck  in  Miinchen,  edited  by  Erich  Petzet 
and  Otto  Gauming.  Abtheilung  i is  Althochdeutsche  Schriftdenkmdlcr 
des  p.  bis  ii.  Jahrhundert.  The  work  will  be  in  five  Abtheilungen,  each 
comprising  fifteen  or  sixteen  photographic  plates,  and  will  be  completed 
in  1912. 

The  second  volume  of  O.  Posse’s  Die  Siegel  dcr  Deutschen  Kaiser 
und  Klonigc  has  appeared  (Dresden,  1910),  and  is  likely  to  add  largely 
to  our  knowledge  in  this  field  for  the  period  1347-1493.  A special 
feature  is  the  insertion  of  twenty-four  plates  of  false  seals  representing 
the  whole  medieval  period.  A new  contribution  to  the  eciuipmcnt  in  this 
work  is  a small  volume  by  F.  Ilauviller,  Die  Erhaltung  dcr  Siegel,  Hire 
Bcdcutung  fiir  die  Ilistorischen  IJiilfswissenschaften,  ilir  Kunst-  und 
Kulturgeschichtlichcn  Wert  (Metz,  1910). 
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An  acute  investigation  of  the  matter  by  F.  Frensdorff  in  Hansische 
Geschichtsbldtter  for  1910  under  the  title  “Reich  und  Reichstag”  pro- 
duces the  conclusion  that  the  term  Reichstag  does  not  appear  before  the 
end  of  the  fifteenth  century,  the  earlier  names  in  use  being  Hof,  Sprache, 
Tag,  Versammliing. 

Some  of  the  German  historical  commissions  are  in  the  habit  of 
issuing  as  Neujahrshldtter  volumes  for  the  general  public,  and  the  Royal 
Saxon  Historical  Commission  has  published  in  this  form  a volume  by 
R.  Kotzschke,  Staat  iind  Kultur  im  Zeitaltcr  der  Ostdentschen  Kolonisa- 
tion  (Leipzig,  Joh.  Warner,  1910). 

The  much  vexed  question  of  responsibility  for  the  destruction  of 
Magdeburg  in  the  Thirty  Years’  War  is  raised  anew  by  R.  Jordan  in  the 
Jahresbcricht  des  ThilringiscJi-Sdchsischcn  V ereins  (1909-1910)  with 
the  publication  of  some  new  material  tending  to  fix  this  responsibility  on 
the  Imperialists. 

Hermann  Hallwich,  who  in  1879  published  a two-volume  work  en- 
titled Wallenstein's  Ende  and  who  since  that  time  has  discovered  much 
new  Wallenstein  material,  publishes  with  Duncker  and  Humblot,  Leipzig, 
Fiinf  Biicher  Geschichte  Wallensteins,  three  volumes  (1910).  The 
study  comes  to  1630. 

Parey  of  Berlin  has  published  part  i.  of  Band  V.  of  Schmoller  and 
Stolze’s  Die  Behordcnorganisation  und  die  Allgcmcine  Staatsverwaltung 
Prcussens  im  18.  Jahrhundert;  Band  HI.  of  Schmoller,  Naude,  and 
Skalweit’s  Die  Gctrcidchandelspolitik  und  Kricgsmagazinverwaltung 
Preusscns  (dealing  with  1740-1756)  ; and  Band  HI.  of  Schmoller  and 
von  Schrotter’s  Das  Prcussische  Milnzwcscn  im  18.  Jahrhundert  (1755- 
1765).  These  volumes  appear  in  the  Acta  Borussica. 

The  approaching  centenary  of  the  War  of  Liberation  has  stimulated 
publication,  and  the  house  of  Georg  Wiegand,  Leipzig,  has  undertaken 
a new  series  of  “ Memoirs  and  Letters  of  the  Napoleonic  Epoch  ” under 
the  editorship  of  Theodor  Rehtwisch.  The  opening  volume  is  from  the 
notes  of  a Saxon  officer  of  the  staff,  Otto  von  Odeleben,  and  bears  the 
title  A'lit  Napoleon  im  Felde,  181^.  The  series  bears  the  designation, 
Aus  V ergelbten  Pcrgamcntcn. 

Heft  21  of  the  Abhandlungen  zur  Mittlercn  und  Neuercn  Geschichte 
is  Die  Demokratische  Bewegung  in  Berlin  im  Oktober  1848,  by  Gustaf 
Luders  (Berlin,  1909). 

Professor  Dr.  Adalbert  Wahl  and  the  publishing  house  of  J.  C.  B. 
Mohr,  Tubingen,  announce  the  issue  of  “ eine  Sammlung  Monographien 
zur  Parteigeschichte  ”,  as  Vorarbeiten  rather  than  as  definitive  scientific 
works.  While  German  parties  are  primarily  in  mind,  studies  in  French 
and  English  party  history  will  be  included,  and  special  attention  will  be 
given  to  the  mutual  relations  of  political  parties  in  different  countries, 
as  also  to  the  social  and  economic  affiliations  of  individual  parties.  The 
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series  will  begin  with  a volume  by  Dr.  L.  Bergstrasser,  Studien  zur  V or- 
geschichte  der  Zentrumspartei,  one  by  Dr.  A.  Rapp  on  Friedrich  Theo- 
dor Vischer  and  die  Politik,  and  one  by  Dr.  W.  Reinohl,  Uhland  als 
Politiker. 

The  annual  report  of  the  Hansische  Geschichtsverein  shows  the  fol- 
lowing publication  conditions:  B.  Hagedorn  has  undertaken  the  inves- 
tigation of  German-Spanish  relations  in  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth 
centuries;  the  report  of  Hapke  on  the  “ Niederlandische  Inventarien”  has 
been  published  ; Band  VIII.,  Abth.  3,  of  the  Hanserezesse,  edited  by  Dr. 
Schafer,  is  partly  printed;  Simson’s  Danziger  Inventor  will  be  published 
in  the  autumn  of  1910;  Band  IV.  of  the  Ahhandlnngen  ziir  Verkehrs- 
und  Seegeschichte,  A.  Puschel’s  Das  Wachstnm  der  Deutschen  Stddte 
in  der  Mittelalferlichen  Kolonialzeit,  and  a volume  on  Wisniar  by 
Techen,  have  been  published;  the  prize  offered  for  a history  “der 
Deutschen  Seeschiffahrt  ” has  been  partially  awarded  to  W.  Vogel,  who 
is  to  complete  his  work  in  three  years. 

Heft  XIX.  of  the  Leipziger  Historische  Ahhandlnngen  is  Der 
Biirgerstand  in  Strassburg  bis  ziir  Mitte  des  XIII.  I ahrhunderts  (Leip- 
zig.  Quelle  and  Meyer,  1910,  pp.  55)  by  Dr.  Karl  Achtnich. 

In  the  second  volume  of  the  Chroniken  der  Stadt  Bamberg  (Leipzig, 
Quelle  and  Meyer,  1910,  pp.  xcii,  717),  edited  by  Dr.  Anton  Chroust,  the 
Gesellschaft  fiir  Frankische  Geschichte  brings  out  an  important  body  of 
material  on  the  history  of  the  Peasants’  Revolt  of  1525,  and  another  on 
the  struggle  of  Bamberg  in  1553  against  the  Margrave  Albert  Alcibiades 
of  Brandenburg.  In  the  former  section  appear  a nearly  contemporary 
account  of  the  episode  by  Councillor  Marx  Halbritter,  another  by  Martin 
Milliner,  secretary  to  the  bishop,  a brief  diary  of  the  outbreak,  by  a 
citizen,  three  letters  from  inmates  of  the  convent  of  Clares,  and  two 
historical  poems.  For  the  second  episode  we  are  presented  with  a 
narrative  of  the  utmost  importance,  the  diary  of  Burgomaster  Hans 
Zeitlos,  and  with  another  by  a sister  in  the  convent  of  the  Clares. 
The  editor  supplies  an  admirable  introduction  and  many  notes. 

No.  13-14  of  the  Refonnationsgeschichtliche  Studien  und  Texte  is 
a careful  monograph  by  Dr.  P.  Wappler  on  Die  Stellung  Kursachsens 
und  des  Landgrafen  Philipp  von  Hessen  zitr  Tduferbezvegung  (Munster, 
Aschendorff,  1910,  pp.  xii,  254),  of  which  the  latter  half  consists  of 
documents  hitherto  unpublished. 

The  Society  for  the  History  of  Lorraine  publishes,  through  Quelle 
and  Meyer  of  Leipzig,  a treatise  in  monetary  history  by  Dr.  Alfred 
Weyhmann,  Die  Merkantilistische  IVdhningspolitik  Herzog  Leopolds 
von  Lothringen,  i6g'/-i’/2Q  (pp.  too),  having  special  reference  to  the 
leopold  Tor  and  to  the  career  of  John  Law. 

The  report  of  the  Kommission  fiir  Neuere  Geschichte  Oesterreichs 
for  1909  informs  us  as  to  the  annual  assembly  in  October,  1909,  and  as  to 
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progress  in  the  work  under  way.  The  second  volume  of  Ludwig 
Bittner’s  Chronologische  Vc?'::cichnis  dcr  Ostcrr.  Staatsvertrdge,  dealing 
with  the  period  1763-1847,  has  been  published  (Wien,  Holzhausen,  1909). 
The  publication  of  the  text  of  treaties  has  been  or  will  soon  be  added 
to  by  the  second  volume  of  the  Treaties  with  England  (to  1791,  by 
Professor  Pribram)  ; the  first  volume  of  the  Treaties  with  Holland  (to 
1724,  H.  von  Srbik),  and  the  Treaties  with  Transylvania.  L.  Bittner 
has  undertaken  the  preliminary  work  for  the  KoUektivvortrdge  since 
1813.  W.  Bauer  will  soon  publish  the  general  introduction  to  the  Kor- 
rcspoiidena  of  Ferdinand  I.,  V.  Bihl  is  occupied  with  that  of  Maximilian 
II.,  and  H.  Kretschmayr  will  publish  soon  the  second  part  of  the 
Geschichte  der  OesterreichiscJicn  Zcntralverivaltung. 

The  Mitteihingen  des  Institiits  fiir  OsterreicJiiscJie  Gcschichtsfor- 
scJiung  (XXXIII.  3,  pp.  506-520)  contains  a careful  review  by  M. 
Vancsa  of  “ Die  Historische  Litteratur  X’ieder-  und  Oberosterreichs  in 
den  Jahren  1905-1908”.  It  is  devoted  almost  wholly  to  periodical  pub- 
lications in  the  German  language.  / 

Franz  Martin  IMayer’s  GcschicJifc  Ocstcrrcichs  mit  besondcrer  Ruck- 
sicJit  aiif  das  Knlturlcbcii  has  been  regarded  by  many  from  its  first  ap- 
pearance in  1875  as  the  best  work  of  its  scope  in  this  field,  and  the 
second  edition  which  was  issued  in  1909  will  therefore  be  very  welcome. 
The  book  is  in  two  volumes  and  the  narrative  is  brought  to  1908. 

Some  important  contributions  to  Austro-Hungarian  constitutional 
history  have  recently  appeared  in  the  Osterreichischc  Rundschau.  In 
numbers  21,  22,  Johann  Ankwicz  discusses  Die  Gnindlinien  der  Inneren 
Entzvickeinng  Osterreichs  since  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
and  in  number  23  H.  Steinacker  investigates  the  character  of  the  union 
between  Austria  and  Hungary,  in  opposition  especially  to  the  recent 
contention  of  Count  Apponyi  that  this  union  is  only  an  alliance  which 
either  can  modify  or  withdraw  from  at  will. 

We  have  a new  contribution  to  the  correspondence  of  Gentz  in  Brief e 
von  und  an  Friedrich  von  Gents,  published  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Wedekind-Stiftung  and  edited  by  Fr.  Carl  Wittichen,  Band  I.,  II.  (R. 
Oldenbourg,  1909,  1910).  It  is  not  intended  to  gather  here  the  whole 
correspondence  but  simply  to  complete  the  collections  already  published 
by  four  volumes  embracing  scattered  and  varied  material.  The  regret- 
table fact  that  Fr.  Karl  Wittichen,  who  succeeded  to  the  editorship  on 
the  death  of  his  brother,  Paul  Wittichen,  .has  also  passed  away  with  the 
task  unfinished  may  retard  the  completion  of  the  undertaking,  though  the 
material  is  announced  as  nearly  ready. 

An  important  addition  to  Metternichian  material  is  the  Lettres  du 
Prince  de  Metternich  d la  Comtesse  de  Lieven,  i8i8-i8ip,  edited  by  J. 
Hanoteau  and  published  by  Plon-Nourrit  (Paris,  1909).  Taking  this 
in  connection  with  E.  Daudet’s  recent  researches  as  to  the  Comtesse 
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(later  Princess)  de  Lieven  we  have  now  full  information  about  a per- 
sonal influence  of  considerable  importance  in  Metternich’s  career. 

The  Deutsche  Verlagsanstalt,  Stuttgart,  has  published  (1910),  Band 
I.  of  Graf  Julius  Andrdssy : Scin  Lchcn  und  seine  Zeit,  nach  Neuen 
Quellen,  by  Eduard  von  Wertheimer.  This  first  volume  extends  to 
Andrassy’s  appointment  as  minister  of  foreign  affairs. 

An  interesting  brief  recapitulation  is  that  contained  in  Dr.  August 
Fournier’s  Wie  wir  zu  Bosnien  kamen  (Wien,  Reisser’s  Sohne,  1909,  pp. 
96).  The  writer  contends  that  Austria  in  the  final  occupation  of  Bosnia 
and  Herzegovina  was  only  proceeding  to  a step  consented  to  by  Europe 
in  and  since  the  treaty  of  Berlin,  and  that  she  did  so  finally  because  of 
apprehension  at  the  progress  of  Neoslavism. 

September  5-6  there  occurred  in  Lausanne  at  the  restored  castle  of 
Chillon  a joint  meeting  of  three  Swiss  historical  associations — the 
Societe  General  de  I’Histoire,  the  Societe  des  Monuments  Historiques, 
and  the  Societe  d’Histoire  de  la  Suisse  Romande.  The  first-named 
association  is  now  in  its  seventy-first  year  and  has  in  co-operation  with 
the  Association  Populaire  Catholique  de  la  Suisse  undertaken  the  publica- 
tion of  a new  series  of  the  Acta  Pontifiemn  Helvetica,  beginning  with 
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An  important  new  undertaking  is  a Schzvcizerische  Reformations- 
geschichte  by  Emil  Egli,  of  which  Band  L,  15 19-1525,  has  been  published 
(Zurich,  Ziircher  and  Furrer,  1910,  pp.  xvi,  424).  It  is  published  under 
the  patronage  of  the  Zwingli  Society  of  Zurich  and  will  embrace  a num- 
ber of  volumes.  Professor  Egli’s  death  necessitated  the  completion  of 
volume  I.  by  Professor  Georg  Finsler,  and  will  probably  cause  con- 
siderable delay  in  the  prosecution  of  the  work. 

Plon,  Paris,  has  issued  (1910)  Napoleon  et  la  Suisse,  180^-1815, 
d’apres  les  Documents  Inedits  des  Affaires  Etrangeres,  by  Edouard 
Guillon. 

Documentary  publications:  K.  Riimler,  Die  Akten  der  Gesandt- 
schaften  Ludwigs  des  Baicrn  an  Bcnedikt  XII.  und  Klcmcns  VI. 
[Quellenstudien  aus  dem  Historschen  Seminar  der  Universitiit]  (Inns- 
bruck, Wagner)  ; Die  Chroniken  dcr  Dcutschen  Stddtc  voni  14.  bis  ms 
16.  Jahrhundert,  Band  XXX.  Liibcck  (Leipzig,  H.  Hirzel)  ; Abhand- 
lungen  zur  Landeskunde  dcr  Provinz  Westpreussens,  heft  XIV.,  Die 
Denkmalpflege  in  Westpreussen,  1804-1810  (Danzig,  A.  W.  Kafe- 
mann)  ; Die  Bohmischen  Landtagsverhandliingcn  und  Landtagsbe- 
schliissc  voni  I.  1^26  an  bis  auf  die  Neuzeit  [K.  Bohmische  Landes- 
archiv],  XL,  Die  Landtage  dcs  J.  i6og,  pt.  i.  (Prag,  1910)  ; Mittcilungen 
der  Kgl.  Prcussischcn  Archivvcrwaltung,  heft  XVI.,  Die  Konigs-  und 
Kaiserurkiinden  der  Koniglichen  Prcussischcn  Staatsarchivc  und  des 
Kbnigl.  IlaiLsarchivs  bis  14^^  (Leipzig,  S.  Ilirzel,  1910,  pj).  x,  184). 
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Noteworthy  articles  in  periodicals:  F.  Keutgen,  Die  Entstehung  der 
Dcutschcn  Ministerialitdt,  concl.  ( Vierteljahrschrift  fiir  Social-  und  Wirt- 
schaftsgeschichte,  VIII.  4)  ; A.  Kiesselbach,  Zur  Frage  der  Entstehung 
der  Stddtehanse  (Historische  Zeitschrift,  CV.  3)  ; H.  Keussen,  Die 
Entwickelung  der  Alteren  Kblner  Verfassung  und  Hire  Topographische 
Grundlage  (Westdeutsche  Zeitschrift,  XXVIII.  4)  ; Kuno  Francke, 
Die  Mystik  des  Mittelalters  in  Hirer  Bedeiitung  fiir  die  Deutsche  Kill- 
turgeschichte  (Internationale  Wochenschrift,  September  10)  ; A.  C. 
McGiffert,  Martin  Luther  and  his  Work,  I.  (Century,  December)  ; 
G.  Somnierfeldt,  Die  Beratungen  iiher  eine  gegen  Riissland  und  die 
Tilrkei  sn  Gewdhrende  Reichshilfe,  ig6o-iy6i  (Historische  Viertel- 
jahrschrift, XIII.  2)  ; J.  Strieder,  Maria  Theresia,  Kaunitz,  und  die 
Oesterreichische  Politik  von  1/48-1/^^  (Historische  Vierteljahrschrift, 
XIII.  4)  ; F.  K.  Wittichen,  Zur  Geschichte  der  Offentlichen  Meinung  in 
Preiissen  vor  1806  (Forschungen  zur  Brandenburgischen  und  Preus- 
sischen  Geschichte,  XXHI.  i)  ; A.  Fournier,  Friedrich  Gentz  und  der 
Friede  von  Schonbrunn : Neiie  Brief  c (Deutsche  Rundschau,  August); 
E.  Miisebeck,  Die  Einleitung  des  Verfahrens  gegen  E.  M.  Arndt  (His- 
torische Zeitschrift,  CV.  3)  ; O.  Diether,  Leopold  v.  Ranke  und  Johann 
Gustaf  Droysen  (Preussische  Jalirbiicher,  October)  ; G.  Goyau,  Bismarck 
et  VEpiscopat  (Revue  des  Deux  Mondes,  October  i)  ; M.  Lair,  Mommsen, 
Homme  Politique  (Annales  des  Sciences  Politiques,  September  15)  ; 
R.  F.  Kaindl,  Studien  zur  Geschichte  des  Deiitschen  Rechtes  in  Ungarn 
und  dessen  N ehenldndern  (Archiv  fiir  Oesterreichischen  Geschichte, 
XCVHI.  2). 

NETHERLANDS  AND  BELGIUM 

IMartinus  Nijhoff  of  the  Hague  announces  the  preparation  of  a 
new  Dutch  biographical  dictionary,  Nieiizv  Nederlandsch  Biografisch 
Woordenboek,  in  twelve  volumes,  edited  by  Professor  P.  J.  Blok  and 
Dr.  P.  C.  Molhuysen.  Each  volume  will  have  a separate  alphabetical 
arrangement  and  will  be  published  when  sufficient  material  for  one 
volume  is  ready.  The  first  volume  will  appear  shortly,  the  last  in  ten 
or  twelve  years. 

Mr.  Nijhofif  also  announces  the  publication  of  De  Teruggave  der 
Oost-Indische  Kolonien,  1814-1816,  from  original  materials,  by  P.  H. 
van  der  Kemp  (1910,  pp.  vi,  545). 

The  Belgian  archive  administration  has  begun  the  publication  of  a 
special  series  of  inventories  devoted  to  the  minor  archives  of  the 
kingdom,  such  as  belong  to  religious  establishments,  small  towns,  and 
the  like,  by  the  issue  of  the  first  volume  of  Inventaires  Sommaires  des 
Petites  Archives  du  Hainaut  (Mons,  Duquesne,  1910,  pp.  88),  a volume 
abounding  especially  in  notices  of  archives  of  abbeys. 

Noteworthy  articles  in  perodicals : J.  Johnen,  Philipp  von  Elsass,  Graf 
von  Flandern,  iiyy-iigi  (Bulletin  de  la  Commission  Royale  d’Histoire, 
LXXIX.  3)  ; Philip  van  Artevelde  (Edinburgh  Review,  October). 
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NORTHERN  AND  EASTERN  EUROPE 

The  Norwegian  government  has  lately  issued  the  first  part  of  the 
English  volume  of  the  Diplomatarium  Norvegicum,  edited  by  Professor 
Alexander  Bugge,  and  containing  texts  of  English  characters  and 
records  relating  to  the  medieval  intercourse  between  England  and  Nor- 
way. 

A new  journal  which  will  be  especially  welcomed  by  historical  stu- 
dents who  do  not  read  the  Slavonic  languages  is  the  Zeitschrift  fiir 
Osteuropaische  Geschichte.  It  will  be  published  quarterly  by  Georg 
Reimer  of  Berlin,  under  the  editorship  of  Professors  Theodor  Schie- 
mann  of  Berlin,  Otto  Hotzsch  of  Posen,  Leopold  Karl  Goetz  of  Bonn, 
and  Hans  Uebersberger  of  Vienna.  Articles  in  German  and  French 
will  be  admitted.  Much  effort  will  be  made  to  provide  Western  readers, 
by  means  of  translations,  with  knowledge  of  recent  historical  progress 
in  the  Slavonic  countries. 

H.  Steinacker  has  published  in  Urania  for  1909  various  papers  that 
constitute  an  important  contribution  to  the  history  of  the  Eastern  Ques- 
tion, treated  as  only  the  latest  form  of  “ das  Problem  des  Verhaltnisses 
zwischen  Asien  und  Europa 

The  Revue  Historiqiie  for  October  contains  a review  by  L.  Brehier 
of  the  publications  of  the  years  1907-1910  in  the  field  of  Byzantine 
history. 

The  Bycantinische  Zeitschrift,  XIX.  1-2,  contains  an  address  of 
Timur  edited  with  notes  by  M.  Tren.  It  has  reference  apparently  to 
the  campaign  of  1391  and  is  found  in  a manuscript  of  the  second  half 
of  the  sixteenth  century. 

The  publishing  house  of  Charles  Lavanzelle,  Paris,  has  undertaken 
the  publication  of  a translation  by  E.  Cazalas  of  the  Russian  General 
Staff’s  History  of  the  War  of  1812.  In  this  work  six  volumes  are  occu- 
pied with  the  preliminaries  of  1810-1811.  It  may  be  remarked  that  the 
approach  of  the  centenary  is  already  stimulating  publication  on  the  war 
in  Russia,  the  Imperial  Historical  Society  having  begun  the  publication 
of  documents  with  a volume  on  the  Acts  of  the  provisional  provincial 
governments  during  the  French  occupation  {Shornik,  vol.  CXXVHI., 
1909). 

Tomes  V.  and  VI.  of  the  fifth  series  of  the  Publications  de  PEcole 
dcs  Langucs  Orientates  Vivantes  is  a posthumous  work  by  Emile 
Legrand,  Bibliographie  lonienne:  Description  Raisonnee  dcs  Ouvrages 
publics  par  Ics  Grecs  des  Sept  lies  on  concernant  ces  lies  du  XV^ 
Sicclc  d VAnnee  igoo,  completed  by  II.  Pernot  (Paris,  E.  Leroux,  1910). 

THE  FAR  EAST  AND  INDIA 

M.  Eugene  Caillot’s  Lcs  Polynesiens  Orientaux  an  Contact  de  la 
Civilisation  (Paris,  E.  Leroux,  1909,  pp.  291,  and  92  plates)  consists 
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of  two  parts.  The  first,  based  on  the  author’s  observations  during  a 
long  voyage  in  1900,  describes  the  manners,  customs,  religions,  and 
political  organization  of  the  eastern  Polynesians  at  that  time.  The 
second  part  consists  of  the  “ Book  of  the  Commandant  Superieur  aux 
Iles-sous-le-Vent  ”,  which  the  author  found  in  the  archives  of  Uturoa, 
and.  which  is  virtually  an  official  chronicle  of  the  insurrection  in  Raiatea- 
Tahaa,  Society  Islands,  against  the  French  rule,  1894-1897. 

The  Asiatic  Society  of  Japan  has  undertaken  the  publication  of 
volumes  I.  and  III.  of  A History  of  Japan  by  Professor  J.  Murdoch, 
formerly  of  Aberdeen  University.  Volume  II.  (1543-1651)  was  pub- 
lished in  1903  and  volume  I.  has  just  been  issued  (London,  Kegan  Paul, 
pp.  667).  Constable  and  Company,  London,  have  just  published  for  the 
London  School  of  Economics  and  Political  Science  The  Political 
Development  of  Japan,  i86/-ipop,  by  George  Etsujiro  Uyehara,  a 
doctoral  thesis  at  the  University  of  London. 

Messrs.  Lippincott  have  brought  out  a Life  of  the  Late  Empress 
Dozvager  of  China  by  Mr.  J.  O.  P.  Bland,  who  was  for  several  years 
a member  of  the  Chinese  government  service.  The  volume  has  been 
compiled  from  state  papers  and  the  private  diary  of  the  comptroller  of 
the  empress’s  household,  and  incorporates  the  diary  of  His  Excellency 
Ching  Shan. 

John  Murray,  London,  announces  for  immediate  publication  a new 
book  oh  Indian  affairs  by  Sir  Erancis  Younghusband,  India  and  Thibet: 
a History  of  the  Relations  which  have  subsisted  between  the  Two  Coun- 
tries from  the  Time  of  Warren  Hastings  to  ipio;  with  a Particular 
Account  of  the  Mission  to  Lhassa  in  IP04.  Sir  Francis  was  the  leader 
of  this  mission. 

The  Cambridge  University  Press  has  published  The  Persian  Revolu- 
tion of  ipog-ipop,  by  Edward  G.  Browne,  of  Pembroke  College,  Cam- 
bridge, professor  of  Arabic. 

Noteworthy  articles  in  periodicals  : A.  Girard,  Les  Routes  de  Com- 
merce vers  V Extreme-Orient  d la  Fin  du  XVH^  et  au  Commencement 
du  XVHI^  Siecle  (Revue  d’Histoire  Moderne  et  Contemporaine, 
September-October)  ; C.  O.  Paullin,  The  Opening  of  Korea  by  Com- 
modore Shufeldt  (Political  Science  Quarterly,  September). 

AMERICA 

GENERAL  ITEMS 

The  Carnegie  Institution  of  Washington  will  soon  be  able  to  issue 
two  volumes  prepared  by  the  Department  of  Historical  Research,  Pro- 
fessor Fish’s  Roman  and  Italian  Guide  and  Professor  Allison’s  Inventory 
of  Unpublished  Materials  for  American  Religious  History.  A “ Calen- 
dar of  Papers  in  Washington  Archives  relating  to  the  Territories  of  the 
United  States  ”,  to  1873,  prepared  by  Mr.  David  W.  Parker,  and  amount- 
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ing  probably  to  four  hundred  pages  of  print,  has  been  sent  to  the  printer. 
Mr.  Parker  is  now  at  Ottawa,  engaged  in  the  preparation  of  a “ Guide 
to  the  Materials  for  United  States  History  in  Canadian  Archives 
The  manuscript  of  Professor  Bolton’s  Guide  to  such  material  in  the 
Mexican  archives,  national  and  local,  has  been  received.  In  January 
Mr.  Roscoe  R.  Hill  of  Columbia  University  will  go  to  Spain  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Department  for  a prolonged  period  of  work,  in  which 
the  chief  task  will  be  the  preparation  of  a calendar  of  the  papers  relating 
to  United  States  history  in  that  section  of  the  Archives  of  the  Indies  at 
Seville  known  as  “ Papeles  procedentes  de  la  Isla  de  Cuba  ”. 

Among  the  recent  accessions  of  the  Manuscripts  Division  of  the 
Library  of  Congress  are : the  IMadison  papers  possessed  by  the  Chicago 
Historical  Society  and  its  Polk  collection,  including  President  Polk’s 
diary;  La  Harpe’s  Journal  concerning  the  establishment  of  the  French 
in  Louisiana,  being  a copy  made  in  1764  by  the  Chevalier  de  Beaurain, 
with  maps;  twenty-three  volumes  and  fifty-nine  packages  of  the  Pickett 
papers,  being  the  official  correspondence  and  records  of  the  Confederate 
government,  1861-1865,  transferred  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury; 
a body  of  papers  of  William  Plumer — writings,  essays,  letters,  and 
notes,  1782-1838;  and  “A  collection  of  Christian  and  brotherly  advices 
. . . by  the  yearly  meetings  [Friends]  . ..  . for  Pennsylvania  and  New 
Jersey  ”,  of  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries.  A large  number 
of  documents  have  also  been  transferred  to  the  library  from  the  files  of 
the  House  of  Representati\es.  The  library’s  calendars  of  the  Van  Buren 
papers  and  of  the  military  correspondence  of  Washington  are  in  the 
press. 

American  and  English  Genealogies  in  the  Library  of  Congress,  Pre- 
liminary Catalogue  (Washington,  1910,  pp.  805)  has  just  been  issued 
by  the  library.  Some  3750  volumes  are  listed.  Only  genealogies  pub- 
lished in  separate  form  have,  as  a rule,  been  included. 

The  Cyclopedia  of  American  Government,  edited  by  Professors  A.  C. 
McLaughlin  and  A.  B.  Flart  and  published  by  Messrs.  D.  Appleton  and 
Company,  will  consist  of  three  large  volumes,  each  of  about  eight  hun- 
dred pages,  and  will  include  about  3000  articles,  arranged  in  alphabetical 
order,  some  brief,  some  of  the  nature  of  treatises.  Fach  important 
article  will  be  accompanied  with  a select  list  of  books  as  references. 
It  is  expected  that  the  work  will  be  published  about  January,  1912. 

It  is  scarcely  possible  that  such  a work  as  Bryce’s  American  Common- 
wealth could  become  in  any  considerable  degree  antiquated,  yet  so  many 
changes  have  taken  place  in  the  United  States  since  the  revision  of  1893- 
1895  was  brought  out  that  many  facts  and  figures  needed  to  be  l)rought 
up  to  date,  and  certain  new  phenomena  and  phases  of  development  called 
for  treatment.  Mr.  Bryce  has  accordingly  subjected  the  entire  work  to 
a thorough  revision,  largely  by  means  of  supplementary  notes  but  in 
considerable  measure  by  revision  of  the  body  of  the  text.  In  making 
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these  changes  the  latest  obtainable  figures,  occasionally  even  those  of  the 
census  of  1910,  have  been  used.  Four  new  chapters  have  been  added. 
One  of  these  deals  with  the  latest  phase  of  immigration,  another  with 
the  new  transmarine  dominions,  a third  discusses  the  more  recent  phases 
of  the  negro  problem,  and  a fourth  contains  further  observations  on 
American  universities.  These  new  chapters  are  characterized  by  the 
same  keenness  of  observation  and  clearness  of  analysis  and  exposition 
that  have  given  to  the  work  its  high  value  in  the  literature  of  Ameri- 
can political  and  social  life.  It  should  be  added  that  Mr.  Seth  Low  has 
also  rewritten  the  chapter  on  municipal  government  which  he  contri- 
buted to  the  first  edition. 

Democracy  and  the  Party  System  in  the  United  States,  by  Mr.  M. 
Ostrogorski,  is  an  abridged  version  of  the  second  or  American  volume 
of  his  Democracy  and  the  Organization  of  Political  Parties,  published 
in  1902.  The  present  work  is  the  result  of  a thorough  revision  and  of 
an  additional  visit  to  the  United  States,  and  contains  much  new  material, 
especially  in  the  later  chapters. 

History  Made  Visible,  a Synchronic  Chart  and  Statistical  Tables  of 
United  States  History,  by  Mr.  George  E.  Groscup  (New  York,  Windsor 
Publishing  Company,  1910),  appears  to  be  one  of  the  best  of  its  kind,  so 
far  as  can  be  declared  before  class-room  testing,  and  is  accompanied  by 
some  ninety  pages  of  chronological  text  and  lists,  skilfully  devised,  and 
carefully  prepared  by  ]\Ir.  Ernest  D.  Lewis,  instructor  in  history  in  the 
Fligh  School  of  Commerce,  New  York  City. 

Dr.  Henry  Barrett  Learned  will  send  to  the  press  in  March  a volume 
entitled  The  Presidenfs  Cabinet,  tracing  the  development  of  that  insti- 
tution from  its  origin  to  the  present  time. 

Among  the  forty  volumes  which  the  Immigration  Commission  expects 
to  issue  as  it  now  brings  its  work  to  a close,  one  is  entitled  “ A History 
of  Earlier  European  Immigration  to  the  United  States  ” ; another, 
Immigration  History  and  Legislation  ” ; another,  “ Statistical  History 
of  Immigration,  1820-1910,  and  Distribution  of  Immigrants,  1850-1910”; 
while  another  will  be  “ A Dictionary  of  Races  or  Peoples  ”. 

The  Library  of  Congress  has  issued  a second  and  enlarged  edition 
of  its  List  of  References  on  Reciprocity  (pp.  137),  embodying  not  only 
the  previous  list  bearing  that  title  but  other  related  lists,  with  the  inclu- 
sion of  later  literature.  As  now  issued  the  list  comprises  reciprocity  in 
the  United  States  (comprehensive),  reciprocity  with  Canada  and  New- 
foundland, reciprocity  with  Hawaii,  reciprocity  under  the  McKinley 
Act,  reciprocity  with  Cuba,  and  reciprocity  with  Great  Britain  and 
other  countries. 

Mr.  Theodore  L.  Cole  of  Washington  has  recently  made  photo- 
graphic facsimile  reprints  of  the  Acts  of  Assembly  of  the  Province  of 
North  Carolina,  Begun  and  held  at  Newbern  the  second  day  of  March 
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1774.  (Newbern,  1774,  pp.  567-612),  believed  to  be  the  last  legislative 
session  of  that  province  whose  proceedings  are  on  record,  and  of  the 
Journal  of  the  Convention  of  Alabama  Territory,  begun  July  5,  i8ip 
(Huntsville,  1819,  pp.  40),  of  which  only  three  copies  are  known  to 
exist.  These  reprints  have  been  issued  in  very  small  editions,  thirty- 
one  copies  of  the  former  and  fifty-seven  of  the  latter. 

The  articles  in  the  October  number  of  the  History  Teacher’s  Maga- 
zine are  of  more  than  usual  interest  to  teachers  of  history.  The  leading 
article  in  the  issue  is  “New  Ideas  of  History’',  by  Dr.  G.  G.  Benjamin. 
The  December  number  of  the  Magazine  reprints  from  the  Alumni 
Register  of  November,  1907,  Professor  E.  P.  Cheyney’s  address,  “ What 
is  History?”,  delivered  before  the  graduate  school  of  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania  in  October,  1907. 

Mr.  Victor  H.  Paltsits’s  paper,  “ Tragedies  in  New  York’s  Public 
Records  ”,  appears  in  part  (with  some  additions)  in  the  July  issue  of 
the  Magazine  of  History.  In  the  issue  of  that  periodical  for  September 
are:  “The  Upper  Mississippi  a Century  Ago”,  by  L.  A.  Chase;  “The 
Birthplace  of  the  State  of  New  York”,  by  Isaac  N.  Mills;  and  “An 
American  Loyalist:  Moody  of  New  Jersey”  (first  paper),  by  M.  G. 
Sausser. 

In  The  Doctrine  of  Non-Suability  of  the  State  in  the  United  States 
(Johns  Hopkins  University  Studies),  Dr.  Karl  Singewald  has  presented 
a careful  study  of  the  questions  of  public  law  involved  in  the  doctrine 
of  the  state’s  immunity  from  suit.  The  opening  chapters  trace  the 
doctrine  as  found  in  English  law  and  as  resting  upon  the  federal  Con- 
stitution, but  the  study  is  in  the  main  devoted  to  the  relation  of  the 
doctrine  to  suits  against  public  officers. 

The  Sovereignty  of  the  States,  by  Mr.  Walter  Neale  (New  York 
and  Washington,  Neale  Publishing  Company,  1910,  pp.  143),  is  an 
oration  delivered  on  the  battle-ground  of  Manassas,  July  21,  1910,  to  the 
survivors  of  the  Eighth  Virginia  Regiment.  It  ranges  over  the  whole 
course  of  United  States  history  from  the  point  of  view  of  one  uphold- 
ing states’-rights  views  in  an  extreme  form. 

The  Macmillan  Company  have  lately  brought  out  a new  and  greatly 
revised  edition  of  the  Industrial  History  of  the  United  States  by  Miss 
Katharine  Coman,  professor  in  Wellesley  College,  a book  first  published 
in  1905. 

The  Macmillan  Company  have  published  The  Great  White  North: 
the  Story  of  Polar  Exploration  from  the  Earliest  Times  to  the  Discovery 
of  the  Pole,  by  Mrs.  Helen  Smith  Wright. 

The  New  York  State  Education  Department  has  issued  an  illustrated 
historical  account  of  The  American  Elag,  edited  by  H.  H.  Homer. 

Mrs.  Alice  Morse  Earle’s  interesting  work.  Two  Centuries  of  Costume 
in  Atnerica,  has  been  brought  out  by  Macmillan  in  a one-volume  edition 
which  includes  all  the  illustrations  of  the  two-volume  edition. 
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Houghton  Mifflin  Company  published  in  November  Education  in  the 
United  States,  by  President  Charles  F.  Thwing.  The  volume  treats 
primarily  the  development  of  education  during  the  last  forty-five  years. 

Frederic  J,  Stimson’s  new  work,  Popular  Law-Making : a Study  of 
the  History  and  the  Tendencies  of  English  and  American  Legislation, 
has  been  published  by  Scribner. 

Sir  Harry  H.  Johnston’s  The  Negro  in  the  New  World  has  been 
brought  out  by  Macmillan,  and  will  be  reviewed  in  an  early  number 
of  this  journal. 

The  Bureau  of  American  Ethnology  expects  to  issue  in  January  the 
second  volume  of  its  Handbook  of  American  Indians,  containing  the 
articles  from  N to  Z. 

The  principal  paper  in  the  Records  of  the  American  Catholic  His- 
torical Society  for  March  is  upon  the  early  history  (latter  eighteenth 
century)  of  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  Philadelphia,  by  Martin  I. 
J.  Griffln.  The  number  for  June  presents  a preliminary  account  (con- 
tinued in  the  September  number)  of  the  baptismal  registers  of  that 
church,  and  a body  of  interesting  notes  from  the  archiepiscopal  archives 
of  Baltimore.  Among  the  contents  of  the  September  number  are  a 
“ History  of  the  Church  of  St.  John  the  Evangelist,  Philadelphia,  from 
1845  to  1853  ”,  by  IMartin  I.  J.  Griffln,  an  English  translation  of  a letter 
of  Father  Gibault  to  George  Rogers  Glark,  May  10,  1780,  and  a variety 
of  other  documentary  materials. 

The  American  Jewish  Historical  Society  will  hold  its  nineteenth 
annual  meeting  in  Philadelphia  on  February  12  and  13. 

A paper  on  the  history  of  the  Mormons  was  read  by  Professor 
Eduard  Aleyer  at  the  session  of  the  philosophical-historical  class  of  the 
Prussian  Academy  on  July  7,  and  may  be  found  in  the  Sitzungsherichte 
for  that  date. 

ITEMS  ARRANGED  IN  CHRONOLOGICAL  ORDER 

It  is  expected  that  Mr.  Henry  Vignaud’s  Nouvelles  Etudes  sur 
Colomb  will  appear  in  two  large  volumes  this  winter. 

A committee  headed  by  the  Mayor  of  Southampton  is  engaged  in  an 
effort  to  commemorate  the  three-hundredth  anniversary  of  the  sailing 
of  the  Mayflozver  from  that  place  by  the  erection  of  an  elaborate  monu- 
ment, for  which  American  as  well  as  English  gifts  are  solicited.  The 
honorary  secretary  of  the  committee  is  Professor  E.  J.  C.  Hearnshaw. 
American  donations  may  at  present  be  sent  to  Mr.  H.  A.  Cushing,  secre- 
tary of  the  New  England  Society,  43  Cedar  Street,  New  York.  The 
balance  still  required  is  two  thousand  pounds. 

In  a pamphlet  entitled  New  Eacts  concerning  John  Robinson,  Pastor 
of  the  Pilgrim  Fathers  (Oxford,  University  Press,  1910,  pp.  35),  Mr. 
Champlin  Burrage  has  brought  together  some  interesting  facts  concern- 
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ing  a manuscript  discovered  by  him  in  the  Bodleian  Library  entitled 
“ An  answer  to  Robinson  the  Brownists  arguments  ”,  and  some  infer- 
ences from  the  document,  which  among  other  facts  shows  that  Robinson 
was  for  some  time  an  assistant  in  the  ministry  of  St.  Andrew’s  Church 
in  Norwich. 

Mr.  James  Haddon,  of  Uniontown,  Pennsylvania,  whose  book, 
Washington's  Expeditions  and  Braddock's  Expedition,  was  mentioned  in 
these  pages  of  the  October  Review,  comes  forth  with  a book  entitled: 
The  French  and  Indian  War,  or  the  Conflict  hetzvcen  Two  Great  Nations 
for  Supremacy  in  the  Mississippi  Valley. 

Messrs.  Charles  Henry  Hart  and  Edward  Biddle  of  Philadelphia  will 
publish  shortly  Memoirs  of  the  Life  and  Works  of  Jean  Antoine  Hoiidon. 
The  work  will  contain  thirty  photogravure  illustrations  and  be  printed 
by  the  De  Vinne  Press  in  an  edition  of  350  copies. 

In  his  monograph  American  Commercial  Legislation  before  1789 
(pp.  167)  Dr.  A.  A.  Giesecke  has  done  a useful  piece  of  work  in  bring- 
ing together  the  scattered  material  on  the  subject.  The  book  has  been 
brought  out  by  the  University  of  Pennsylvania. 

It  is  understood  that  Mr.  J.  M.  Lear  of  the  State  Normal  School, 
Farmville,  Virginia,  is  writing  a biography  of  Charles  Fenton  Mercer 
(1778-1858). 

A book  that  should  possess  large  interest  and  value  is  the  work 
of  Professor  P.  J.  Treat,  entitled  The  National  Land  System,  1787,-1820,. 
and  the  Westward  Movement,  recently  published  by  E.  B.  Treat  and 
Company. 

Volume  IX.  (December,  1813,  to  May,  1814)  of  The  Documentary 
History  of  the  Campaigns  upon  the  Niagara  Frontier  in  1812-1814,  col- 
lected and  edited  for  the  Lundy’s  Lane  Historical  Society  by  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  E.  Cruikshank,  F.R.S.C.  (Welland,  Tribune  Office,  pp.  351,. 
xxviii),  although  bearing  the  imprint  date,  1908,  has  only  recently  been 
received.  The  documents  include  general  orders,  official  reports,  letters,, 
extracts  from  newspapers,  etc.,  and  describe  the  various  phases  of  the 
campaigns  from  the  view-points  of  both  sides.  The  materials  are 
gathered  from  many  printed  sources  and  not  a few  manuscript  col- 
lections have  been  drawn  upon.  Such  a compilation  is  invaluable  for 
studying  the  campaigns  to  which  it  relates. 

The  Clipper  Ship  Era,  1847-186^,  an  account  of  the  noted  clippers  of 
the  United  States  and  Great  Britain  and  of  their  owners,  builders, 
commanders,  and  crews,  by  Arthur  H.  Clark,  has  been  brought  out  by 
G.  P.  Putnam’s  Sons. 

Robert  Hall  McCormick  and  James  Hall  Shields  have  prepared  and 
published  in  attractive  form  The  Life  and  Works  of  Robert  McCormick, 
including  his  Invention  of  the  Reaper.  The  chief  design  of  the  authors’’ 
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labors  is  to  support  the  claims  in  behalf  of  Robert  McCormick  for  his 
invention  of  the  reaper,  and  considerable  space  is  devoted  to  the 
documentary  evidence  in  the  case. 

Houghton  Mifflin  Company  have  brought  out  an  edition  of  speeches 
and  letters  of  Richard  H.  Dana,  jr.,  edited  with  an  introductory  sketch 
and  notes  by  Richard  H.  Dana,  3rd.  The  book  bears  the  title  Speeches 
in  Stirring  Times  and  Letters  to  a Son.  Among  the  speeches  that  are 
of  interest  to  historical  students  are  those  on  the  Monroe  Doctrine,  the 
fugitive  slave  law,  and  the  Free  Soil  movement. 

New  volumes  in  Messrs.  Jacobs’s  series  of  American  Crisis  Biog- 
raphies are:  William  H.  Seward,  by  Edward  Everett  Hale,  jr.,  Stephen 
A.  Douglas,  by  Henry  Parker  Willis,  and  William  Lloyd  Garrison,  by 
Lindsay  Swift. 

A fifth  edition,  revised  and  enlarged,  of  Edwin  Rossiter  Johnson’s 
History  of  the  War  of  Secession,  i86i-i86g,  has  been  brought  out  by 
Wessells  and  Bissell  Company. 

The  Review  of  Reviews  Company  is  issuing,  in  a series  of  ten 
volumes  entitled  Photographic  History  of  the  Civil  War,  a reproduction 
of  a series  of  3500  photographs  of  war-time  scenes  and  events  taken  by 
the  famous  photographer  Mathew  B.  Brady. 

Rev.  Dr.  Randolph  H.  McKim  of  Washington,  who  served  as  a 
private  under  Stonewall  Jackson,  as  a staff  officer  under  General  Robert 
E.  Lee,  and  as  a cavalry  captain  under  General  Fitz-Hugh  Lee,  has  pub- 
lished through  Messrs.  Longmans,  Green,  and  Company  A Soldier’s 
Recollections : Leaves  from  the  Diary  of  a Young  Confederate. 

Recollections  of  Alexander  H.  Stephens,  by  Myrta  Lockett  Avery, 
has  been  published  by  Doubleday,  Page,  and  Company.  Included  in 
the  volume  is  the  diary  kept  by  Stephens  during  his  imprisonment  at 
Fort  Warren.  The  diary  contains  recollections  of  Stephens’s  early 
life  and  political  career  and  also  estimates  of  men  and  measures. 

The  State  Company  of  Columbia,  South  Carolina,  have  brought  out 
the  Memoirs  of  the  War  of  Secession  prepared  by  the  late  General 
Johnson  Hagood.  The  memoirs,  which  relate  for  the  most  part  to  the 
services  of  General  Hagood  personally  and  to  those  of  his  immediate 
associates,  were  written  in  1871,  and  have  been  edited  by  U.  R.  Brooks. 
The  editor’s  services  appear  to  have  consisted  in  making  a list  of  errata, 
several  pages  in  extent,  after  the  book  had  come  from  the  printers. 

The  Diary  of  an  Enlisted  Man,  by  Lawrence  Van  Alstyne  (New 
Haven,  The  Tuttle,  Morehouse,  and  Taylor  Company,  pp.  348),  is  the 
record  of  experiences  kept  by  a private  in  a New  York  company  from 
August,  1862,  to  June,  1864,  whose  services  were  principally  in 
Louisiana. 

The  Battle  of  the  Wilderness,  by  Morris  Schaff,  which  appeared  in 
installments  in  the  Atlantic  Monthly,  has  now  been  published  by 
Houghton  Mifflin  Company  in  book  form. 
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The  Origin  of  the  National  Banking  System,  by  Andrew  McFarland 
Davis,  which  has  been  issued  by  the  National  Monetary  Commission  (61 
Cong.,  2 sess..  Sen.  Doc.  No.  582),  is  a study  of  the  inception  and  growth 
of  the  idea  and  of  the  development  of  the  measure  into  its  final  form 
through  several  years  of  agitation  in  Congress.  The  distinctive  value 
of  the  monograph  is  the  light  thrown  upon  the  history  of  the  measure 
by  the  correspondence  of  Secretary  Chase,  which  Mr.  Davis  has 
thoroughly  examined.  The  attitude  of  the  public  is  also  brought  out 
through  newspaper  comment,  speeches  in  Congress,  and  other  means. 
The  full  text  of  the  act  upon  which  the  national  banking  system  rests 
is  given  in  an  appendix,  as  is  also  that  of  the  Hooper  Bill,  an  earlier 
form  of  the  measure,  which  failed  of  passage. 

Mr.  Alexander  D.  Noyes  has  prepared  for  the  National  Monetary 
Commission  a brief  History  of  the  National-Bank  Currency  (61  Cong., 
2 sess..  Sen.  Doc.  No.  pp.  20). 

The  Knights  of  St.  Crispin,  i86/-i8p4:  a Study  in  the  Industrial 
Causes  of  Trade  Unionism,  by  Don  D.  Leschoier  (Budetin  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Wisconsin,  no.  355,  pp.  loi),  forms  an  interesting  chapter 
in  the  history  of  industry  as  well  as  of  industrial  organization  in  the 
United  States.  The  Knights  of  St.  Crispin  were  a national  organiza- 
tion of  shoemakers,  and  it  is  the  conclusion  of  the  author  that  they 
were  “ the  first  great  protest  of  America’s  workingmen  against  the 
abuse  of  machinery  ”. 

Colonel  William  H.  Crook’s  reminiscences  of  life  in  the  White  House 
from  the  days  of  Lincoln  to  that  of  Garfield  have  been  brought  out  by 
Harper  and  Brothers  under  the  title  Through  Five  Administrations. 

The  Trade  Union  Label,  by  Dr.  Ernest  R.  Spedden,  is  a recent  num- 
ber of  the  Johns  Hopkins  University  Studies.  The  author  has  traced 
carefully  the  history  of  the  label  from  its  first  use  by  the  Cigar  Makers’ 
Association  of  the  Pacific  Coast  in  1875.  The  treatment  covers  also 
the  form  of  the  label,  its  administration,  financing,  and  other  aspects 
of  its  use. 

Mr.  Theodore  Stanton  and  Mrs.  Stanton  Blatch  are  engaged  in  the 
preparation  of  The  Letters  of  Elisabeth  Cady  Stanton:  an  Epistolary 
Biography,  which  will  be  published  by  Putnam. 

The  Government  Printing  Office  has  completed  the  first  volume  of 
the  new  set  of  Executive  Journals  of  the  Senate.  This  set  is  to  extend 
the  printing  of  these  journals  over  the  period  from  1891  to  1905  (S2d- 
58th  Congresses)  and  will  fill  at  least  seven  volumes,  numbered  XXVHI. 
to  XXXIV.  The  edition  is  of  only  250  copies.  The  volume  now 
finished,  volume  XXVI H.,  covers  both  sessions  of  the  52(1  Congress  and 
the  special  session  of  the  53rd.  The  indexes,  five  for  each  session, 
making  fifteen  separate  alphabets  in  all,  fill  forty  per  cent,  of  the 
volume. 

AM.  HIST.  RKV.,  VOL.  XVI.— 2Q. 
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Doubleday,  Page,  and  Company,  have  issued  the  Presidential  Ad- 
dresses and  State  Papers  of  President  Taft,  March  4,  1909,  to  March 
5,  1910. 

LOCAL  ITEMS,  ARRANGED  IN  GEOGRAPHICAL  ORDER 

Mr.  J.  M.  Dent  has  published  in  Everyman’s  Library  a volume  entitled 
The  Pilgrim  Fathers  (pp.  xvii,  364),  with  a quite  unsatisfactory  intro- 
duction by  Mr.  John  Masefield.  It  reprints  (text  and  notes)  the  Con- 
gregational Board  of  Publication’s  edition  of  IMorton’s  New  England’s 
Memorial  (1855),  Captain  John  Smith’s  Nezv  England’s  Trials,  and 
Alexander*  Young’s  edition  (1844)  of  Cushman’s  Discourse,  of  Wins- 
low’s Good  News  from  New  England,  and  of  his  brief  narration  ap- 
pended to  Hypocrisie  Unmasked.  Thus  it  makes  good  out-of-print 
matter  accessible,  with  notes  mostly  good  but  sometimes  antiquated. 

Mr.  H.  M.  Sylvester’s  Indian  Wars  of  New  England,  in  three 
sumptuous  volumes,  has  just  been  issued  by  the  W.  B.  Clarke  Company. 
The  author  supplements  his  narrative  with  liberal  extracts  from  the 
sources. 

The  Maine  Historical  Society  has  received  as  a gift  from  Mrs.  Ellen 
S.  Roach  about  one  hundred  letters  written  during  the  War  of  1812 
to  General  William  King,  and  from  Philip  F.  Turner,  esq.,  a large 
collection  of  papers  relating  to  the  history  of  Cape  Elizabeth. 

Volume  XV.  of  the  Documentary  History  of  the  State  of  Maine, 
published  by  the  Maine  Historical  Society  (Portland,  Lefavor-Tower 
Company,  1910,  pp.  xviii,  478)  and  edited  by  Mr.  James  Phinney  Baxter, 
consists  of  documents  relating  to  Maine  in  the  Revolution — 1777  and  the 
first  four  months  of  1778.  Their  source  or  the  present  location  of  the 
originals  is  nowhere  indicated.  Apparently  they  come  from  the  Council 
records  of  Massachusetts.  The  military  events  recorded  are  of  slight 
importance — British  descents  on  Machias,  Wiscasset,  and  the  like — but 
the  life  of  the  period,  so  far  as  the  war  affected  it,  is  portrayed  in 
detail. 

Volume  XXX.  of  the  New  Hampshire  State  Papers  is  preceded  by  an 
introduction  giving  an  account  of  the  Revolutionary  archives  of  New 
Hampshire,  written  by  the  editor.  Dr.  Albert  S.  Batchellor. 

The  Prince  Society  has  issued  the  first  volume  of  Colonial  Currency 
Reprints  edited  by  Mr.  Andrew  McFarland  Davis.  The  series  will  em- 
brace all  the  known  tracts  on  currency  which  appeared  in  Massachusetts 
from  1682  to  1751,  fifty-eight  in  number.  Sixteen  of  these,  running  to 
1721,  are  printed  in  the  present  volume,  with  elaborate  notes  by  an 
editor  whose  erudition  in  this  field  is  well  known. 

The  Proceedings  of  the  American  Antiquarian  Society  for  April,  1910 
(new  series,  vol.  XX.,  pt.  2),  contain  a body  of  letters  illustrating  life 
at  Harvard  College  a century  ago,  from  the  papers  of  Stephen  Salisbury 
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of  the  class  of  1817;  an  article  by  Mr.  F.  W.  Hodge  on  the  Jumano 
Indians  and  the  identification  of  them  with  a branch  of  the  Wichitas; 
and  a careful  account,  with  lists,  of  the  libraries  of  the  Mathers,  by  IMr. 
Julius  H.  Tuttle. 

The  new  building  of  the  American  Antiquarian  Society  is  now  com- 
pleted and  occupied.  Its  volumes  of  Royal  Proclamations  respecting 
America,  which  the  librarian,  Mr.  Clarence  S.  Brigham,  has  been  editing, 
are  ready  for  issue.  The  New  England  Historic  Genealogical  Society 
has  deposited  its  large  collection  of  maps  in  this  new  building  at  Wor- 
cester. 

The  National  Society  of  the  Colonial  Dames  of  America  intends  to 
publish  two  volumes  of  the  Correspondence  of  Governor  William  Shirley 
of  Massachusetts,  in  similar  form  to  that  of  Miss  Kimball’s  Correspon- 
ence  of  IVilliam  Pitt.  The  editor  of  the  volumes,  Dr.  Charles  H.  Lincoln 
of  22  Dean  street,  Worcester,  Massachusetts,  would  be  glad  to  be  in- 
formed of  letters  written  by  or  to  Shirley,  that  might  otherwise  escape 
his  knowledge. 

The  Proceedings  of  the  Massachusetts  Historical  Society  for  Oc- 
tober, 1909,  to  June,  1910  (volume  XLIIL),  appears  just  as  this  journal 
goes  to  press.  The  Proceedings  for  October,  1910,  consist  mainly  of  a 
paper  by  Mr.  Charles  Francis  Adams  on  the  American  campaign  of 
1777. 

The  Massachusetts  Magazine  proposes  to  publish  a number  of  articles 
on  the  great  historical  libraries  of  Massachusetts  and  inaugurates  the 
series  with  an  account  of  the  library  of  the  Massachusetts  Historical 
Society,  by  A.  W.  Dennis.  The  article  includes  a list  of  some  of  the 
more  notable  unpublished  groups  of  papers  in  the  society’s  collections. 

Any  clue  to  unpublished  material  by  or  relating  to  Harrison  Gray 
Otis  (1765-1848)  will  be  gratefully  received  by  Mr.  S.  E.  Morison,  8 
Otis  Place,  Boston,  who  is  preparing  a biography  on  that  subject. 

An  interesting  volume  on  Boston  Common  richly  illustrated  has  been 
privately  printed  at  the  Merrymount  Press  by  Mr.  M.  A.  DeWolfe 
Howe. 

A Historical  Sketch  of  the  Pirst  Congregational  Church,  Sturhridge, 
Massachusetts,  by  Professor  George  II.  Haynes  (Worcester,  1910),  a 
pamphlet  of  sixty-eight  pages,  is  distinguished  from  the  run  of  such  dis- 
courses by  the  superior  intelligence  with  which  the  history  of  the  church 
is  studied  and  by  the  manner  in  which  the  preservation  of  certain  unusual 
records  makes  possible  the  illustration  of  the  social  and  mental  life  of  the 
church. 

The  Rhode  Island  Historical  Society  has  come  into  possession  of  the 
papers  of  John  Howland  (1757-1854)  who  was  for  many  years  president 
of  the  society  and  was  especially  interested  in  the  history  of  the  Plymouth 
Colony. 
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The  first  number  (January,  1911)  of  The  Nezv  N etherland  Register, 
edited  and  published  by  Dingman  Versteeg'of  99  Nassau  street,  New 
York,  has  appeared.  This  number  contains  sixteen  pages,  occupied 
principally  with  sketches  of  some  New  Netherland  pioneers.  The 
Register  is  to  be  published  monthly. 

The  Rough  List  of  Manuscripts  in  the  Library  of  the  Buffalo  His- 
torical Society,  which  was  printed  in  volume  XIV.  of  the  society’s 
Publications,  has  been  issued  as  a separate. 

The  September  number  of  OUT  Ulster  contains  an  article  on  Slavery 
in  Ulster  County, 

The  Free  Public  Library  of  Jersey  City  has  issued  an  historical 
souvenir  of  the  250th  anniversary  of  the  founding  of  Bergen,  observed 
during  the  week  of  October  16  to  23,  1910.  The  souvenir  bears  the  title 
Bergen  and  Jersey  City  (pp.  36),  is  illustrated,  and  contains  an  outline 
of  the  history  of  the  two  cities,  and  a chapter  on  manners  and  customs 
of  the  time  prior  to  the  Revolution. 

The  pages  of  the  July  number  of  the  Pennsylvania  Magazine  of  His- 
tory and  Biography  are  occupied  principally  with  the  record  of  the 
formal  opening  (April  6 and  7)  of  the  society’s  new  building.  Of  chief 
interest  among  the  addresses  delivered  on  the  occasion  may  be  mentioned 
that  of  Hon.  S.  W.  Pennypacker,  who  recounted  the  history  of  the 
society,  and  that  of  Mr.  Charles  Francis  Adams,  who  spoke  in  favor  of 
“ a wiser  discrimination  and  a more  scientific  differentiation  ” on  the  part 
of  historical  societies  in  the  preservation  of  historical  materials. 

The  Acts  and  Proceedings  of  the  fifth  annual  meeting  (January  6, 
1910)  of  the  Pennsylvania  Federation  of  Historical  Societies  contains  a 
useful  conspectus  of  the  work  done  by  the  several  historical  societies  of 
the  state  during  the  preceding  year. 

Hon.  Samuel  W.  Pennypacker  has  brought  out  through  William  J. 
Campbell  of  Philadelphia  a collection  of  his  special  studies  in  Pennsyl- 
vania history  bearing  the  title : Pennsylvania  in  American  History.  The 
principal  of  these  studies  deal  with  subjects  of  the  Revolution  and  the 
Civil  War. 

Under  the  caption  ‘‘  Causes  of  Migration  to  America  ” the  Pennsyl- 
vania German  prints  in  its  September  issue  a collection  of  extracts  from 
various  writers  bearing  especially  upon  the  earlier  German  migrations. 
In  Mr.  C.  H.  Williston’s  series,  “ Indian  Chiefs  of  Pennsylvania  ”,  the 
paper  in  the  September  number  is  on  Tadeuskund,  that  in  the  October 
number  on  Tammany, 

G.  P.  Putnam’s  Sons  have  published  The  Wilderness  Trail,  in  two 
volumes,  by  Charles  A.  Hanna.  On  the  title  page  appears  also  the  fol- 
lowing: ‘‘  The  Ventures  and  Adventures  of  the  Pennsylvania  Traders  on 
the  Alleghany  Path,  with  some  New  Annals  of  the  Old  West,  and  the 
Records  of  some  Strong  Men  and  some  Scoundrels  It  is  understood 
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that  the  author  has  made  use  of  considerable  material  hitherto  unpub- 
lished and  has  thrown  new  light  on  some  phases  of  Indian  activities 
connected  with  the  French  and  Indian  War. 

Much  of  the  contents  of  the  September  number  of  the  Maryland 
Historical  Magasine  relate  to  the  Revolutionary  War.  There  is  a series 
of  letters  from  Lieutenant-Colonel  Samuel  Smith  to  General  Washington 
(September  to  November,  1777)  describing  the  defense  of  Fort  Mifflin; 
an  extract  from  the  journal  of  Baron  de  Closen  (from  the  Rochambeau 
Papers  in  the  Library  of  Congress)  relating  to  the  movement  of  French 
troops  in  Maryland  in  the  summer  of  1782;  some  documents  found  among 
the  British  archives  which  relate  to  the  burning  of  the  Peggy  Stewart, 
and  finally  there  is  a group  of  letters  (1777-1779)  to  the  governor  of 
Maryland  from  executives  of  other  states. 

Among  the  numerous  documents  which  are  printed  in  the  October 
number  of  the  Virginia  Magasine  of  History  and  Biography  the  follow- 
ing may  be  mentioned  as  possessing  special  interest;  a letter  of  Ralph 
Wormely,  jr.,  April  4,  1776,  to  John  Grymes,  who  was  serving  under 
Lord  Dunmore — a letter  which  aroused  suspicion  as  to  his  attachment 
to  the  American  cause;  documents  in  the  case  of  Matthew  Phripp, 
charged  with  disloyalty  (1775);  a proclamation  of  Richard  Henderson 
and  company  calling  a convention  at  Harrodsburg  in  1775;  a contract 
between  the  proprietors  and  the  people  of  Transylvania  (1775)  ; an  ordi- 
nance for  a general  test  proposed  in  the  Virginia  convention  in  August, 
1775;  and  a number  of  items  (minutes  of  the  Council  for  Foreign  Planta- 
tions, orders  of  the  king  and  council,  etc.)  pertaining  to  the  government 
of  Virginia,  1662-1665.  The  principal  items  of  the  Randolph  manu- 
script relate  to  Lord  Culpepper's  administration  (1682-1683). 

The  William  and  Mary  College  Quarterly  Historical  Magasine  for 
October  contains  an  article  on  “ The  Use  and  Abuse  of  Forests  by  the 
Virginia  Indians  ” by  Hu  Maxwell.  The  writer  has  drawn  his  materials 
from  many  sources. 

Professor  James  Mercer  Garnett  of  Baltimore  has  printed  in  a 
pamphlet  of  sixty-two  pages  a Biographical  Sketch  of  Hon.  Janies 
Mercer  Garnett  of  Elmwood,  Essex  County,  Virginia,  with  a genealogy 
of  the  Mercer-Garnett  and  Mercer  families. 

The  Historical  Commission  of  the  State  of  North  Carolina  has 
decided  to  print  the  German  version  of  Christoph  von  Graffenried’s 
account  of  his  American  adventures,  to  be  edited  by  Professor  Julius 
Goebel  of  the  University  of  Illinois.  This  version  is  more  interesting 
and  valuable  than  the  French  version  hitherto  known.  The  differences 
between  the  two  will  be  noted,  and  the  drawings,  maps,  etc.,  will  be 
reproduced  from  the  original  manuscript. 

The  addresses  delivered  at  the  unveiling  of  the  bust  of  William  A. 
Graham  in  Raleigh  on  January  12,  1910,  have  been  brought  out  by  the 
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North  Carolina  Historical  Commission  as  bulletin  no.  7 of  the  com- 
mission’s Publications.  The  principal  address  was  by  Mr.  Frank  Nash, 
upon  the  life  and  services  of  William  A.  Graham.  As  bulletin  no.  8 the 
commission  has  issued  a documentary  history  of  Canova’s  Statue  of 
Washington  (pp.  96),  with  an  introduction  by  Mr.  R.  D.  W.  Connor. 
The  statue  was  ordered  by  the  state  of  North  Carolina  in  1815,  set  up  in 
1821,  but  destroyed  by  the  burning  of  the  state  house  in  1831.  The 
presentation  to  the  state  by  the  Italian  government  of  a plaster  replica  of 
the  original  model  furnishes  the  occasion  of  this  history. 

The  Trinity  College  Historical  Society,  of  Durham,  North  Carolina, 
has  inaugurated  a series  called  The  John  Lawson  Monographs,  distinct 
from  the  society’s  Annual  Publication  of  Historical  Papers.  The  first 
of  these  monographs  to  be  issued  is  The  Autobiography  of  Brantley 
York  (pp.  XV,  139),  for  which  Mr.  E.  C.  Brooks  writes  an  introduction. 
Brantley  York  was  an  itinerant  teacher  and  preacher  whose  life  stretched 
well  across  the  nineteenth  century  (1805-1891)  and  whose  labors  ex- 
tended throughout  the  state  of  North  Carolina  and  beyond,  and  the  story 
of  his  life,  told  in  simple  fashion  by  himself,  throws  a good  deal  of  light 
on  social  and  religious  conditions  in  the  state. 

The  South  Carolina  Historical  Commission  has  published  a volume 
of  Warrants  of  Lands  in  South  Carolina,  16/2-16/Q  (Columbia,  1910, 
pp.  222),  edited  by  Mr.  A.  S.  Salley,  Jr.,  secretary  of  the  commission. 

Beginning  in  January  of  the  present  year  Dr.  Thomas  M.  Owen, 
director  of  the  Department  of  Archives  and  History  of  the  state  of 
Alabama,  will  issue  a quarterly  periodical  devoted  to  Alabama  history 
and  called  the  Alabama  History  Journal.  Articles,  original  documents, 
reviews  of  books,  and  news  will  be  included  in  the  journal’s  contents. 

The  library  of  Yale  University  has  recently  come  into  possession  of 
the  manuscript  journal  of  an  expedition  into  the  Southwest  by  Henry  L. 
Ellsworth.  It  is  dated  from  Fort  Gibson,  November  17,  1832,  covers 
1 16  foolscap  pages,  and  has  much  material  respecting  the  manners  and 
customs  of  the  Indian  tribes. 

Mr.  E.  S.  Miller  contributes  to  the  July  issue  of  the  Quarterly  of  the 
Texas  State  LJistorical  Association  a paper  on  “The  State  Finances  of 
Texas  during  the  Civil  War”,  and  to  the  October  issue  a similar  paper 
dealing  with  the  period  of  Reconstruction.  Of  especial  interest  are  two 
documentary  publications.  In  the  July  number  are  printed  “ The  Remini- 
scences of  Henry  Smith  ”,  written  as  a letter  to  M.  B.  Lamar  (November 
18,  1836),  when  Smith  was  secretary  of  the  treasury  of  the  Republic  of 
Texas.  The  document  is  among  the  Lamar  papers  in  the  Texas  State 
Library.  The  other  document,  printed  in  the  October  number,  is  a part 
of  a memorial  presented  by  Major  John  Tyler,  in  October,  1863,  to  the 
governor  and  authorities  of  Texas,  appealing  to  them  to  take  the  initia- 
tive in  demanding  protection  of  France  on  the  basis  of  the  guarantees  ir 
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the  Louisiana  Purchase  Treaty.  Mr,  C.  W.  Ramsdell  writes  an  intro- 
duction to  the  memorial,  discussing  its  possible  origins. 

The  Territorial  Governors  of  the  Old  Northzuest,  by  Dwight  G.  Mc- 
Carty, a recent  issue  of  the  Torch  Press,  includes  accounts  of  some  of 
the  early  governors  of  the  territories  of  Indiana,  Illinois,  Michigan,  and 
Wisconsin. 

The  Ohio  Archaeological  and  Historical  Quarterly  for  October  prints 
some  letters  of  political  interest  (1866-1867)  from  R.  P.  L.  Baber  to 
Senator  James  R.  Doolittle,  with  a biographical  sketch  of  Baber,  by 
Duane  IMowry,  and  an  account  of  “ Bowman’s  Expedition  against  Chilli- 
cothe,  May-June,  1779”,  from  the  Draper  manuscripts.  There  is  also  a 
paper  on  “La  SalleT  Route  down  the  Ohio”,  by  E.  L.  Taylor,  and  an 
address,  “ Significance  of  Perry’s  Victory  ”,  by  I.  J.  Cox. 

The  papers  of  Governor  Allen  Trimble  and  of  his  grandaughter  Mrs. 
Thompson,  brought  together  and  arranged  by  Mrs.  Mary  McArthur 
Tuttle  of  Eiillsborough,  Ohio,  have  been  transferred  to  the  custody  of  the 
Western  Reserve  Llistorical  Society  at  Cleveland. 

A brief  paper  concerning  the  public  documents  of  Indiana,  by  John  A. 
Lapp,  legislative  reference  librarian  of  the  state  library,  appears  in  the 
September  issue  of  the  Indiana  Quarterly  MagaAne  of  History. 

Professor  C.  M.  Alvord  contributes  to  the  October  number  of  the 
Journal  of  the  Illinois  State  Historical  Society  a number  of  letters 
written  by  Edward  Cole,  Indian  commissioner  in  the  Illinois  Country, 
1766-1769.  The  letters  are  to  Sir  William  Johnson  and  to  George 
Croghan,  and  are  drawn  from  the  Sir  William  Johnson  manuscripts  in 
the  New  York  State  Library.  Another  item  of  some  interest  is  an  auto- 
biographical letter  of  Edward  Coles,  governor  of  Illinois  from  1823  to 
1826,  written  to  W.  C.  Elagg  in  1861. 

The  Register  of  the  Kentucky  State  Historical  Society  for  September 
publishes  an  interesting  letter  concerning  Kentucky  written  by  Otto,  the 
Erench  charge  d’affaires,  to  Count  Vergennes,  dated  March  ii,  1786. 
The  letter  is  printed  in  an  English  translation  made  for  the  Register  by 
Mr.  Waldo  G.  Leland.  The  omission  of  Erench  accents  is  perhaps 
pardonable  if  the  printing  office  does  not  possess  Erench  type,  but  the 
title-page  prefixed  to  the  letter  contains  several  other  errors  that  are  not 
so  easily  excused.  To  the  same  number  of  the  Register  Miss  Martha 
Stephenson  contributes  a first  paper  upon  “ Education  in  Ilarrodsburg 
and  Neighorhood  since  1775”,  and  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Snow  Sturges  some 
“ Recollections  of  Louis  Kossuth  in  Washington  ”. 

Kentucky:  Mother  of  Goz’crnors,  by  John  Wilson  Townsend  (Erank- 
fort.  The  Kentucky  State  llistorical  Society,  ])]>.  50),  gives  brief  sketches 
of  those  Kentuckians,  native,  adopted,  “sojourner”,  and  a few  others, 
who  have  been  governors  of  any  of  the  states  or  territories.  Missouri 
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heads  the  list  with  ten  natives  to  her  credit  (to  leave  uncounted  the 
adopted  and  the  sojourners)  and  Illinois  comes  next  with  seven. 

The  Prehistoric  Men  of  Kentucky,  by  Bennett  H.  Young  (Louisville, 
Morton),  is  the  latest  of  the  Filson  Club  Publications. 

The  Burton  Library  of  Detroit,  Michigan,  has  come  into  possession 
of  the  papers  of  Alpheus  S.  Felch,  commissioner  of  banking  in  Michigan 
in  the  days  of  the  “ wild  cat  ” banks,  governor  of  the  state,  1846-1847, 
and  United  States  senator,  1847-1853. 

The  State  Historical  Society  of  Wisconsin  has  acquired  the  valu- 
able manuscript  collections  of  the  late  George  H.  Paul  of  Milwaukee. 
It  has  also  come  into  possession  of  the  site  of  the  old  Black  Hawk  War 
fort  at  Blue  Mound. 

Volume  XIX.  of  the  Collections  of  the  State  Historical  Society  of 
Wisconsin  (pp.  xxii,  528),  edited  by  Dr.  Reuben  Gold  Thwaites,  com- 
prises the  following  groups  of  documents : Mackinac  Register  of 
Baptisms  and  Interments,  1695-1821 ; A Wisconsin  Fur-Trader’s  Journal, 
1804-1805;  The  Fur-Trade  on  the  Upper  Lakes,  1778-1815;  and  The 
Fur-Trade  in  Wisconsin,  1815-1817.  The  fur-trader’s  journal  kept  by 
Franqois  Victor  Malhiot,  a clerk  in  the  service  of  the  North-West  Fur 
Company  at  Lac  du  Flambeau,  gives  an  insight  into  the  rude  life  of 
the  region  and  also  into  the  methods  employed  in  the  fur-trade.  This 
and  the  Mackinac  register  occupy  about  half  the  volume.  The  docu- 
ments which  occupy  the  remainder  of  the  volume  consist  for  the  most 
part  of  official,  business,  and  friendly  letters  which  relate  primarily  to 
the  fur-trade  or  throw  light  upon  it.  After  1815  the  United  States 
government,  through  its  relation  to  the  Indians,  plays  an  important  part 
in  the  business.  The  letters  which  are  not  in  the  possession  of  the 
society  are  drawn  mainly  from  the  federal  archives  and  from  the 
library  of  Mr.  C.  M.  Burton  of  Detroit.  Dr,  Thwaites  has  edited  the 
material  with  his  usual  thoroughness. 

The  principal  article  in  the  October  number  of  the  Iowa  Journal  of 
History  and  Politics  is  a history  of  “ The  County  Judge  System  of  Iowa 
with  Special  Reference  to  its  Workings  in  Pottawattamie  County”,  by 
N.  A.  Crawford,  jr.  The  system  as  it  existed  in  Iowa  from  1851  to  1861 
was  anomalous  among  American  institutions.  A brief  paper  on  “ The 
Scope  of  Iowa  History  ” is  contributed  by  Louis  Pelzer. 

The  Missouri  Historical  Society  has  recently  acquired  several  valu- 
able files  of  Missouri  newspapers,  principal  among  which  is  the  Liberty 
Tribune  of  Clay  County,  Missouri,  1846-1885.  Among  the  manuscript 
acquisitions  of  the  society  are  letters  from  members  of  the  Doniphan 
expedition  and  from  the  California  gold  seekers  in  1849. 

The  Nebraska  State  Historical  Society  has  just  issued  an  Outline 
of  Nebraska  History,  edited  by  Mr.  Albert  Watkins,  in  which  events 
of  the  history  of  the  state  are  set  forth  in  methodical  order  under 
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subheadings,  accompanied  by  references  to  books  and  records  forming 
the  only  comprehensive  bibliography  of  Nebraska  history  yet  published. 

The  Torch  Press  announces  for  publication  early  in  1911  Leading 
Facts  in  New  Mexican  History,  by  Ralph  E.  Twitchell,  author  of  The 
Military  Occupation  of  New  Mexico.  The  work  will  be  in  two  volumes 
and  will  bring  the  treatment  down  practically  to  the  present  time. 

Professor  F.  G.  Young's  third  paper  on  “ The  Financial  History  of 
Oregon”,  which  appears  in  the  June  number  of  the  Quarterly  of  the 
Oregon  Historical  Society,  relates  to  the  sale  of  Oregon  lands.  T,  C. 
Elliott  contributes  to  this  number  additional  portions  of  the  journal  of 
Peter  Skene  Ogden  on  the  Snake  Expedition  of  1826-1827;  John  Minto 
writes  “ What  I know  of  Dr.  McLoughlin  and  how  I know  it  ” ; and 
B.  F.  Manring  records  “ Recollections  of  a Pioneer  of  1859  ”,  the  pioneer 
being,  not  Mr.  Manring,  but  Lawson  Stockman.  , 

In  a volume  entitled  Heroes  of  California,  which  Little,  Brown,  and 
Company  have  published,  Mr.  George  Wharton  James  has  made  the 
founders  of  the  state  tell  their  own  stories  as  far  as  possible. 

Messrs.  Wrong  and  Langton’s  Review  of  Historical  Publications 
relating  to  Canada,  volume  XIV,  (Toronto,  University  Press,  1910,  pp. 
xii,  209),  covers  the  publications  of  the  year  1909  with  the  same  fullness, 
care,  and  discrimination  in  judging  which  have  characterized  its  pred- 
ecessors. 

Lieutenant-Colonel  Cruikshank’s  Inventory  of  the  Military  Docu- 
ments in  the  Canadian  Archives  (Publications  of  the  Canadian  Archives, 
no.  2,  Ottawa,  1910,  pp.  370),  referred  to  in  our  last  issue,  has  now 
appeared.  It  presents  statements,  generally  varying  from  four  to  ten 
lines  in  length,  of  the  contents  of  1847  volumes  and  350  portfolios  of 
papers  belonging  to  the  series  called  “ C ”,  together  with  a full  index. 
Series  C embraces  letters  and  despatches,  with  their  various  enclosures, 
which  accumulated  in  the  office  of  the  Military  Secretary  to  the  Com- 
mander of  the  Forces  in  Canada  from  1786  to  1873,  the  letter  books  of 
that  official  and  his  chief  from  1795  to  1870,  his  general  order  books 
from  1811  to  1870,  and  less  complete  sets  of  the  letter  books  of  other 
military  officials.  Its  value  to  United  States  history  is  in  certain  parts 
considerable. 

We  have  received  volumes  I.  and  II.  of  the  Papers  and  Records  of 
the  Lenox  and  Addington  Historical  Society.  The  society  is  located  at 
Napanee,  Ontario,  and  derives  its  name  from  two  counties  of  the 
province.  The  first  volume  includes  some  chronicles  of  Napanee, 
written  in  1873  and  1874,  an  account  of  the  origin  of  some  of  the  local 
names  of  the  region,  by  W.  S.  Herrington,  notes  of  early  ecclesiastical 
history  of  the  Bay  of  Quinte  district,  contributed  by  Rev.  Canon  Jarvis, 
and  a description  of  amusements  among  the  early  settlers,  by  C.  M. 
Warner.  The  second  volume  includes,  besides  some  articles  of  local 
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interest,  a paper  on  early  education  in  the  province,  by  Frederick  Bur- 
rows. It  is  a misfortune  that  in  the  indexes  the  names  are  not  arranged 
in  precise  alphabetical  order. 

Three  Premiers  of  Nova  Scotia,  by  Dr.  Edward  -M.  Saunders 
(Toronto,  Briggs,  1909,  pp.  628),  and  Mr.  Joseph  A.  Chisholm’s  edition 
of  the  Speeches  and  Public  Letters  of  Joseph  Howe  (Halifax,  Chronicle 
Publishing  Company,  1909,  two  volumes,  pp.  668,  680),  are  important 
contributions  to  much  more  than  the  history  of  Xova  Scotia.  J.  W. 
Johnstone,  Howe,  and  Tupper,  the  three  premiers  of  Dr.  Saunders’s 
book,  were  statesmen  of  great  influence  on  the  development  of  the 
Dominion  in  general. 

Bermuda,  Past  and  Present:  a Descriptive  and  Historical  Account  of 
the  Somers  Islands,  by  W.  B.  Hayward,  has  been  brought  out  by  Dodd, 
Mead,  and  Company. 

The  volume  by  General  Weyler  referred  to  in  our  last  issue  is  one 
of  five  entitled  Mi  Mando  en  Cuba  (10  Febrero  i8q6  d ji  Octiibre  i8pp)  : 
Historia  Militar  y PoHtica  de  la  Ultima  Guerra  Separatista  durante 
dicho  Mando,  published  by  Felipe  G.  Rojas,  Madrid.  A second  volume 
has  now  appeared. 

\Mlume  XX\T.  of  Senor  Genaro  Garcia’s  Documentos  Ineditos  6 
muy  Raros  para  la  Historia  de  Mexico  contained  a body  of  documents 
on  the  revolution  following  the  Plan  of  Ayutla,  drawn  from  the  archives 
of  General  Manuel  Doblado.  Volume  XXXI.  (Alexico,  Bouret,  1910, 
pp.  265)  continues  this  material  by  the  printing  of  123  letters,  of  dates 
running  from  the  end  of  Xovember,  1855,  to  the  end  of  July,  1866.  The 
volume  is  entitled  Los  Gobiernos  de  Alvarez  y Comonfort,  and  furnishes 
a vivid  picture  not  only  of  Doblado’s  striking  character  but  of  the 
political  complications  called  into  existence  by  the  Conservatives  in  their 
struggle  against  ecclesiastical  and  social  reform. 

In  the  “ School  of  Higher  Studies  ” of  the  Xational  University  of 
Mexico,  recently  founded,  authoritative  professors  are  being  engaged  to 
reside  at  the  City  of  ^Mexico  for  three  months  each  year  during  their 
terms  of  office  and  to  lecture  to  students  whose  qualifications  are 
graduation  from  a university  school  (college)  and  high  honors  in  sub- 
jects related  to  that  to  be  pursued.  It  is  expected  that  these  professors 
will  devote  these  courses  to  research  as  well  as  to  instruction.  Among 
those  already  appointed  are  Professors  Baldwin  (Baltimore,  philosophy 
and  social  science),  Boas  (Xew  York,  anthropology),  Capitan  (Paris, 
ethnology),  and  Rowe  (Philadelphia,  political  science).  A professor 
of  history  is  soon  to  be  appointed. 

Senor  Jose  Toribio  jMedina  of  Santiago  de  Chile,  the  eminent  bibliog- 
rapher, has  just  published  La  Imprenta  en  Guatemala,  1660-1821,  a large 
volume  of  more  than  seven  hundred  pages,  containing  2642  titles  extend- 
ing from  the  beginning  of  printing  in  that  city. 
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An  Academy  of  the  History  of  Cuba  has  been  created  at  Havana 
by  decree  of  August  20,  1910.  Composed  of  thirty  members  appointed 
by  the  government,  this  academy  will  deal  with  the  general  interests 
of  Cuban  history  and  will  publish  a review. 

Dr.  Georg  Friederici,  whose  scholarly  researches  into  Indian  customs, 
in  particular  his  Skalpieren  tind  Ahnliche  Kriegsgebrduche  in  America 
(1906)  and  Die  Schiffahrt  der  Indianer  (1907),  have  received  high  com- 
mendation, has  brought  out  a brochure  upon  Die  Amasonen  Amerikas 
(Leipzig,  Simmel,  pp.  23).  The  author  has  for  years  been  gathering 
materials  upon  this  subject;  the  aim  in  this  pamphlet  is  to  point  out 
the  many-sided  character  of  the  Amazon  legends  and  to  maintain  (in 
opposition  to  the  recent  contention  of  Lasch)  that  the  Amazons  must 
not  be  relegated  to  the  domain  of  myth. 

Sehor  Rafael  M.  de  Labra’s  Orientacion  Americana  de  Espana 
(Madrid,  1910)  is  the  second  part  of  the  author’s  work.  La  Orientacion 
Internacional  de  Espana,  and  aims  in  particular  to  emphasize  the  spiri- 
tual influence  of  Spain  in  America. 

The  third  triennial  volume  of  Los  Pueblos  Hispanoamericanos  en  el 
Sigh  XX.,  prepared  by  Ricardo  Beltran  y Rozpide,  has  been  issued  in 
Madrid.  The  volume  comprises  a summary  of  events,  chiefly  political 
and  economic,  in  the  several  Spanish-American  countries  during  the 
years  1907-1909.  The  intervention  of  the  United  States  in  Cuba  re- 
ceives extensive  treatment,  as  do  also  Panama,  the  interoceanic  canal, 
and  Central  American  affairs.  There  is  a separate  chapter  on  the 
international  life  of  Spanish  America. 

The  Hakluyt  Society  will  shortly  issue  a volume  of  the  correspond- 
ence of  Storm  van  ’s  Gravesande,  an  important  governor  of  Dutch 
Guiana,  1743-1772,  edited  by  Messrs.  J.  A.  J.  de  Villiers  of  the  British 
Museum  and  C.  A.  Harris  of  the  Colonial  Office.  Governor  Storm’s 
papers  were,  it  may  be  remembered,  of  much  significance  in  the  discus- 
sion of  the  Guiana-Venezuela  and  Guiana-Brazil  boundaries. 

Noteworthy  articles  in  periodicals:  R.  Pietschmann,  Bcricht  dcs 
Diego  Rodriguez  de  Figueroa  ilber  seine  Verhandlitngcn  mit  dem  Inka 
Titu  Cusi  Yupanqui  in  den  Anden  von  Villcapampa  (Nachrichten  von 
der  K.  Gesellschaft  der  Wissenschaften  zu  Gottingen,  Phil. -Hist.  Kl., 
1910,  2)  ; Henry  Vignaud,  V Ancienne  ct  la  Nouvclle  Campagne  pour 
la  Canonisation  de  Christophe  Colomb  (Journal  de  la  Societe  des  Ameri- 
canistes  de  Paris,  VI.)  ; Julius  Goebel,  Die  Grilndung  von  Neu-Bern  in 
Nord-Carolina  (Internationale  Wochenschrift,  October  i)  ; L.-A. 

Prud-homme,  Le  Nord-Oucst  Canadien  apres  la  Conquetc,  1/60-1/84 
(Revue  Canadienne,  September-November)  ; Mine.  B.  Van  Vorst, 
L’Amerique  an  XV I ID  Sicclc,  d’ apres  tin  V oyageiir  Francais  (Revue 
des  Deux  Mondes,  November)  ; Halvdan  Koht,  The  Genesis  of  Ameri- 
can Independence  (Christiania  Videnskabs-Selskabs  Forhandlinger, 
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1910,  3)  ; J.  E.  Dow,  Some  Passages  in  the  Life  of  Commodore  John 
Barry  (American  Catholic  Historical  Researches,  October)r*;  Henry  G. 
Ellis,  The  Influence  of  Industrial  and  Educational  Leaders  on  the  Seces- 
sion of  Virginia  (South  Atlantic  Quarterly,  October)  ; Gideon  Welles, 
Diary  of  the  Reconstruction  Period,  IX.,  X.,  XL  (Atlantic  Monthly, 
October,  November,  December)  ; Walter  L.  Fleming,  General  William 
T.  Sherman  as  a History  Teacher  (Educational  Review,  October)  ; 
Brigadier-General  Frederick  Funston,  To  Cuba  as  a Freebooter  ] Cas- 
coiva,  the  first  Cuban  Siege;  The  Fall  of  Giiaimaro ; A Defeat  and  a 
Victory  (Scribner’s  Magazine,  September,  October,  November,  De- 
cember) . 
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THE  MEETING  OF  THE  AMERICAN  HISTORICAL 
ASSOCIATION  AT  INDIANAPOLIS 


INDIANAPOLIS  is  not  a great  university  centre,  though  it  has  a 
good  suburban  college  and  excellent  schools.  Though  a pleasant 
and  hospitable  city,  it  has  not  much  distinguished  architecture  nor 
many  impressive  “ sights  It  presented  little  to  divert  the  mind 
of  the  historical  student  from  the  sessions  and  the  company  of  his 
colleagues,  nor  was  that  mind  distracted  (while  enlarged)  by  the 
simultaneous  meetings  of  non-historical  societies.  On  the  other 
hand,  Indianapolis  is  a railroad  centre  conveniently  reached  from  a 
great  region  abounding  in  members  of  the  historical  fraternity,  and 
the  hotel  chosen  as  headquarters  was  so  well  arranged  as  to  give 
every  opportunity  both  for  sessions  and  for  sociability.  Accord- 
ingly, the  number  of  members  registered  was  unusually  large,  290, 
and  by  general  agreement  the  convention  was  more  than  usually 
successful.  The  presence  of  large  numbers  of  the  younger  men  and 
women  was  especially  observed. 

The  credit  for  all  this  success  belongs  primarily  to  the  Committee 
of  Local  Arrangements,  of  which  Mr.  Calvin  Kendall  was  chairman 
and  Professor  Christopher  B.  Coleman  of  Butler  College  secretary, 
and  to  the  Committee  on  the  Programme,  Professor  Evarts  B. 
Greene  of  the  University  of  Illinois  chairman.  But  cordial  appre- 
ciation is  also  due,  for  additional  pleasures,  to  those  hospitable  citi- 
zens of  Indianapolis  who  provided  the  agreeable  reception  at  the  John 
Herron  Art  Institute  and  the  “ smoker  ” at  the  University  Club,  to 
Mrs.  E.  C.  Atkins,  who  received  the  ladies  on  one  of  the  afternoons, 
and  to  the  three  clubs  which  threw  open  their  doors  to  the  visitors. 
There  was  also  a subscription  luncheon,  with  speaking,  on  the  last 
day,  and  a variety  of  informal  breakfasts  of  those  who  had  been 
trained  at  the  same  university  or  were  interested  in  the  same  branch 
of  historical  work.  Noteworthy  among  similar  occasions  was  a 
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dinner  given  in  honor  of  Professor  Frederick  J.  Turner,  president 
of  the  Association,  by  his  former  pupils  at  the  University  of  Wis- 
consin, who  marked  the  occasion  by  the  presentation  of  a volume  of 
historical  studies.  Essays  in  American  History,  dedicated  to  Fred- 
erick Jackson  Turner,  of  which  any  teacher  might  well  be  proud. 

It  must  be  noted,  as  a further  mark  of  the  success  of  the  meet- 
ing, that  nearly  all  the  practical  conferences  of  workers  in  special 
fields  were  attended  by  increased  numbers  and  characterized  by 
interesting  proceedings  and,  in  some  cases,  valuable  permanent 
results. 

The  economists  and  the  students  of  political  science  held  their 
meeting  this  year  in  St.  Louis.  The  allied  societies  which  met  with 
the  American  Historical  Association  were  bodies  whose  interest  is 
likewise  in  history — the  Mississippi  Valley  Historical  Association, 
the  Ohio  A^alley  Historical  Association,  and  the  North  Central 
History  Teachers’  Association.  Sessions  of  these  bodies  preceded 
that  of  the  national  organization.  Tuesday  evening,  December  27, 
was  occupied  with  a joint  session  of  the  first  two.  A business  meet- 
ing on  the  afternoon  preceding  had  been  devoted  mainly  to  a dis- 
cussion of  propositions  for  their  union.  For  the  present,  the  view 
that  the  Ohio  Valley  Historical  Association  had  a distinct  sphere 
of  usefulness  in  which  it  could  not  be  wholly  replaced  by  the  Missis- 
sippi Valley  Historical  Association  so  far  prevailed  that  further 
consideration  of  the  proposed  union  was  postponed  for  a year. 

In  the  joint  session  held  in  the  evening  Professor  Orin  G.  Libby 
of  the  University  of  North  Dakota  read  a paper  entitled  New  Light 
on  the  Explorations  of  the  Verendrye.  He  placed  the  Verendrye 
family — father  and  sons — in  a class  with  La  Salle  and  with  Lewis 
and  Clark  in  respect  to  the  wide  sweep  of  their  explorations  in  the 
regions  about  the  upper  valley  of  the  Missouri  River,  extending  as 
far  west  as  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and  he  discussed  the  elder  Veren- 
drye’s  discovery  of  various  tribes  of  Indians  unknown  to  the  world 
before  his  explorations.^  Professor  Clarence  W.  Alvord  of  the 
University  of  Illinois  followed  Professor  Libby  with  a description 
of  Verendrye’s  discovery  of  the  tribes  of  Indians  about  Lake 
Winnipeg. 

Professor  Isaac  J.  Cox  of  the  University  of  Cincinnati  read  the 
second  paper  of  this  session,  on  the  American  Intervention  in  West 

^ Professor  Libby’s  paper  will  be  printed  in  the  Proceedings  of  the  Mississippi 
Valley  Historical  Association.  Professor  Cox’s,  the  next  mentioned,  will  appear 
in  this  journal.  Of  formal  papers  mentioned  in  this  article  without  note  of  publi- 
cation in  any  journal,  it  may  be  expected  that  the  greater  number  will  be  printed 
in  the  Annual  Report  of  the  Association  for  1910. 
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Florida.  Although  Mr.  Henry  Adams,  Mr.  Fuller,  and  Admiral 
Chadwick  have  depicted  the  diplomatic  controversies  in  which  West 
Florida  was  involved,  and  Professor  McMaster  has  given  something 
of  a picture  of  local  affairs  in  that  district  preceding  the  revolt  of 
its  inhabitants  and  the  American  intervention,  yet  in  all  accounts  so 
far,  Mr.  Cox  maintained,  the  diplomacy  in  Europe  and  in  Wash- 
ington and  the  local  events  in  West  Florida  appear  as  distinct  move- 
ments lacking  in  visible  purpose  and  connection.  He  put  forward, 
as  the  connecting  link  joining  the  two  and  completing  the  picture  of 
American  intervention,  the  correspondence  of  Governor  Claiborne 
of  Orleans  Territory  and  Governor  Holmes  of  Mississippi  Terri- 
tory, the  former  giving  the  best  notion  of  those  various  frontier 
movements  which  rendered  the  absorption  of  the  territory  by  the 
United  States  inevitable,  the  latter  giving  the  inner  history  of  the 
transactions  leading  immediately  to  American  intervention.  With 
the  aid  of  these  sources,  essential  yet  not  heretofore  extensively  used 
in  any  account  of  the  episode,  and  with  other  documentary  material, 
Mr.  Cox  described  the  movements  of  i8io  and  i8ii  which  ended 
in  the  occupation  of  the  Baton  Rouge  district  by  Governor  Claiborne 
assisted  by  Governor  Holmes.  The  emphasis  was  placed  upon  the 
position  of  Governor  Holmes,  his  attitude  toward  events  occurring 
in  West  Florida,  his  relations  with  the  leaders  in  these  events,  his 
reports  to  the  American  government,  and  his  precautions  toward 
insuring  the  tranquillity  of  the  Mississippi  Territory  and  toward 
giving  moral  support  to  the  West  Florida  insurgents.  The  later 
attitude  of  the  United  States,  in  the  executive,  legislative,  and  judi- 
cial departments  of  its  government,  with  respect  to  justification  of 
the  movement,  was  also  delineated. 

In  discussing  the  paper.  Professor  Frederic  A.  Ogg  of  Simmons 
College  raised  the  question  whether  the  administration  of  President 
Madison  had  not  been  censured  with  too  much  severity  by  reason 
of  its  actions  with  regard  to  West  Florida  in  i8io  and  i8ii.  Aban- 
doning the  ground  that  West  Florida  was  rightfully  a part  of  the 
Louisiana  Purchase  he  dwelt  upon  the  hopeless  decay  of  Spanish 
authority  in  the  district,  upon  the  influx  between  1800  and  1810  of 
an  American  population  which  by  the  latter  date  dominated  the  dis- 
trict, upon  the  fact  that  if  there  were  to  be  any  change  of  status 
annexation  to  the  United  States  was  the  solution  most  expedient 
for  all  concerned,  and  upon  the  reality  of  the  reasons  for  apprehen- 
sion lest  West  Florida  be  acquired  by  France  or  by  Great  Britain. 
Dr.  Dunbar  Rowland,  director  of  the  Department  of  Archives  and 
History  in  Mississippi,  speaking  upon  the  basis  of  materials  in  the 
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archives  of  that  state,  defended  the  action  of  the  United  States  on 
similar  grounds. ^ 

Professor  Archer  B.  Hulbert  of  Marietta  College,  in  a paper 
entitled  A Century  of  Steamboat  Navigation  on  the  Ohio,  set  forth 
with  emphasis  the  developments  in  industrial  and  social  history 
which  had  flowed  from  the  launching  of  the  Orleans  at  Pittsburgh 
in  IMarch,  i8ii,  the  first  steamboat  to  be  operated  upon  the  Ohio 
River,  and  argued  for  a worthy  celebration  next  spring  of  the  cen- 
tennial anniversary  of  so  great  an  event.  He  proposed  mechanical, 
economic,  and  historical  features  of  the  celebration,  and  the  enlisting 
of  various  public  bodies  in  co-operative  endeavor  toward  a fitting 
commemoration. 

Professor  R.  B.  Way  of  Indiana  University,  in  discussion  of  the 
paper,  enlarged  upon  the  wide  range  of  historical  investigation  which 
such  a centennial  should  evoke  and  urged  that  the  general  history 
of  transportation  in  the  ^Mississippi  Valley,  the  history  of  westward 
migration  before  and  during  the  period  of  the  steamboat,  the  devel- 
opment of  corporations,  the  contests  for  trade,  and  many  other 
aspects  of  the  life  of  the  West  should  be  extensively  treated  in  con- 
nection with  the  celebration. 

At  a meeting  of  the  executive  committee  of  the  Ohio  Valley 
Historical  Association  definite  action  was  taken  assuring  a celebra- 
tion at  Pittsburgh  and  elsewhere  in  the  latter  part  of  September, 
1911.  The  Fulton-Livingston  steamboat  Orleans,  launched  at  Pitts- 
burgh in  March,  1811,  made  a trip  to  New  Orleans  in  the  following 
September  under  command  of  Captain  N.  J.  Roosevelt,  a grand- 
uncle of  Colonel  Theodore  Roosevelt.  A Pittsburgh  committee  will 
reproduce  the  steamboat,  with  the  intention  that  it  shall  repeat  the 
voyage  made  by  the  original  boat,  halting  at  the  places  where  it 
visited,  and  giving  opportunity  for  various  historical  exercises, 
beginning  with  suitable  addresses  at  Pittsburgh  itself. 

The  Wednesday  morning  was  occupied  with  a session  devoted 
to  the  teaching  of  history  and  civics,  held  chiefly  under  the  auspices 
of  the  North  Central  History  Teachers’  Association  and  with  Pro- 
fessor James  A.  Woodburn  of  Indiana  University  as  chairman. 
Miss  Lucy  M.  Salmon,  professor  in  Vassar  College,  spoke  on  the 
Evolution  of  the  Teacher,  urging  as  the  main  suggestion  that  the 
teacher  must  be  a producer  in  order  to  prevent  arrest  of  his  own 
development,  to  be  able  to  train  his  pupils  to  produce,  and  to  do  his 
duty  toward  his  profession  and  toward  future  times.  Therefore, 

^ The  papers  of  Professor  Ogg  and  Dr.  Rowland,  and  that  of  Professor 
Hulbert  which  followed,  will  be  printed  in  the  Proceedings  of  the  Mississippi 
Valley  Historical  Association. 
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educational  authorities  should  encourage  productivity  by  providing 
for  the  sabbatical  year,  by  establishing  fellowships  for  research  open 
to  the  teachers  of  the  community,  and  by  encouraging  teachers  to 
avail  themselves  of  fellowships  offered  by  universities,  while  the 
teacher  must  do  his  part  to  create  an  intelligent  public  opinion  in 
respect  to  these  things.® 

Professor  Andrew  C.  ]\IcLaughlin  of  the  University  of  Chicago, 
speaking  upon  the  question  Is  Government  Teachable  in  the  Schools, 
advised  especially  that  civil  government  should  be  made  concrete  to 
the  student’s  mind,  commented  on  the  lack  of  appliances  and  illus- 
trative material  which  now  impoverishes  the  teaching  on  the  subject, 
and  discussed  the  question  whether  certain  important  features  of 
civil  government — the  influence  of  personal  forces,  including  the 
boss,  the  actual  methods  of  political  parties,  the  darker  side  of  our 
political  life — could  be  instructively  taught  without  implanting  dis- 
couraging views  in  the  pupils’  minds.  He  believed  that  civil  gov- 
ernment and  history  should  be  taught  together. 

Mr.  Arthur  W.  Dunn,  civic  secretary  of  the  City  Club  of  Phila- 
delphia, spoke  upon  Local  History  and  the  City  Community  as 
means  for  the  teaching  of  civics,  laying  emphasis  upon  the  superior 
appeal  which  interest  in  the  local  community  might  make  to  the 
youthful  mind,  and  the  opportunity  thus  afforded  for  developing 
citizenship  of  good  quality.  Mr.  Frank  P.  Goodwin  of  the  Wood- 
ward High  School  in  Cincinnati  showed  how  the  Cincinnati  public 
schools  were  using  the  local  history  of  Cincinnati  and  the  Ohio 
Valley  as  part  of  the  regular  course  in  American  history,  making 
more  concrete  the  course  of  the  national  development  and  giving  a 
broader  significance  to  that  of  the  local  growth.^  Miss  Flora  Swan 
of  Indianapolis,  with  a class  from  the  eighth  grade  in  one  of  the 
Indianapolis  public  schools,  illustrated  methods  by  conducting  pub- 
licly a class  in  civics. 

The  proceedings  peculiar  to  the  American  Historical  Associa- 
tion proper  began  with  a group  of  conferences  held  on  Wednesday 
afternoon — a conference  in  Ancient  History,  another  in  Modern 
European  History,  another  in  American  Diplomatic  History  with 
special  reference  to  Latin-American  relations,  and  the  fourth  the 
usual  annual  conference  of  State  and  Local  Historical  Societies. 
These  conferences,  according  to  a procedure  now  settled  as  inevi- 
table, were  held  simultaneously.  That  on  Ancient  Plistory  was 

*This  paper  will  be  printed  by  the  North  Central  History  Teachers’ 
Association. 

‘These  two  papers  were  printed  in  the  History  Teachers’  Magazine  for  March. 
The  February  number  of  that  magazine  contained  an  excellent  account  of  the 
whole  meeting. 
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attended  by  about  one  hundred  persons.  Noteworthy  among  the 
facts  encouraging  to  the  teacher  of  ancient  history  which  were 
brought  forward  in  the  opening  address  by  the  chairman  of  the  con- 
ference, ]\Ir.  Henry  B.  Wright  of  Yale  University,  was  the  state- 
ment that,  out  of  283  colleges  and  universities  replying  to  a ques- 
tionary, only  39  responded  that  ancient  history  was  not  taught  at 
all  within  their  walls,  81  that  it  was  taught  by  the  departments  of 
philology  (which  ten  years  ago  nearly  monopolized  it),  while  in 
163  ancient  history  is  now  taught  by  members  of  the  historical 
department.  A helpful  feature  of  the  procedure  of  this  conference 
was  that  printed  outlines  of  the  papers  read  were  provided  for  those 
attending. 

The  first  paper,  by  Professor  Robert  W.  Rogers  of  Drew  Theo- 
logical Seminary,  dealt  with  the  Western  Campaigns  of  Sennacherib, 
using  as  sources  the  inscriptions  of  that  monarch  and  especially  the 
so-called  Taylor  cylinder,  the  newly  published  fragmentary  text  of 
Scheil  and  Ungnad,  and  the  Biblical  sources,  and  arguing  that  these 
authorities  sustain  best  the  theory  of  two  western  campaigns  rather 
than  one. 

After  a paper  by  Professor  Henry  A.  Sill  of  Cornell  University, 
entitled  Niebuhr,  1810-1910,  written  apropos  of  the  one  hundredth 
anniversary  of  Niebuhr’s  appointment  as  professor  at  Berlin,  Pro- 
fessor R.  F.  Scholz  of  the  University  of  California  discoursed  on 
Some  Aspects  of  Roman  Imperialism.  The  aspects  to  which  he 
adverted  were  chiefly  the  spread  of  the  municipal  system  in  Italy 
and  in  the  provinces,  with  the  evolution  of  a uniform  municipal  type 
(the  decurionate)  and  of  municipal  law,  and  on  the  other  hand  the 
growth  of  the  great  estates  and  the  feudalization  of  Italy  and  of  the 
provinces.  The  relations  of  the  two  processes  to  each  other  and  to 
the  spread  of  Roman  citizenship  and  the  Edict  of  Caracalla  were 
traced. 

Finally,  in  a paper  on  the  Monument  of  Ancyra,  which  will  be 
printed  in  a later  number  of  this  journal,  Professor  W.  L.  Wester- 
mann  of  Wisconsin  attempted  to  define  the  political  motive  lying 
behind  the  form  and  manner  of  publication  of  the  Res  Gestae  of 
Augustus.  He  approached  the  problem  through  internal  evidence, 
such  as  that  of  the  significant  omission  of  certain  names  and  the 
partial  avoidance  of  the  term  respublica,  and  through  such  external 
evidences  as  are  afforded  by  our  knowledge  of  the  weakness  of  the 
succession  to  the  principate,  the  unpopularity  of  Tiberius,  and  the 
use  made  of  the  document  by  publication  after  the  death  of  Augustus. 
He  thought  it  might  safely  be  said  that  the  endeavor  to  secure 
inheritance  of  the  power  in  the  family  of  Augustus  was  at  least  one 
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motive  which  played  a part  in  the  composition  and  publication  of 
the  document.  The  paper  was  discussed  by  Messrs.  Scholz,  Sill, 
and  Wright  in  the  light  of  Kornemann’s  theories. 

In  the  conference  on  Modern  European  History,  over  which 
Professor  Guy  S.  Ford  of  Illinois  presided,  the  general  topic  was 
European  History  as  a Field  for  American  Historical  Work.  The 
discussion  was  opened  with  a paper  by  Professor  Charles  M. 
Andrews  of  Yale  on  the  Doctor’s  Dissertation  in  European  History.® 
The  paper  dealt  with  some  of  the  advantages  and  disadvantages 
which  accompany  the  efforts  of  American  students  in  handling  sub- 
jects for  doctoral  dissertations  selected  from  that  field.  The  mani- 
fest advamtages  concerned  the  professional  and  intellectual  expan- 
sion of  the  individual ; the  disadvantages,  the  difficulties  of  distance, 
expense,  and  similar  practical  considerations,  and  above  all  of  lan- 
guage and  of  unfamiliarity  with  the  traditions  and  temperament  of 
another  people.  The  want  of  adequate  guides  and  seminaries  was 
pointed  out  and  the  greater  complexity  of  the  subject  was  consid- 
ered at  length.  The  speaker  discussed  the  differences  that  exist 
between  the  materials  and  methods  for  modern  as  contrasted  with 
medieval  history  and  the  nature  of  the  qualifications  demanded  of 
the  student  specializing  in  the  modern  field.  He  endeavored  to 
ascertain  the  causes  for  the  greater  complexity  of  the  documentary 
material  for  modern  history,  discussing  their  nature,  their  where- 
abouts whether  in  print  or  in  manuscript,  and  the  conditions  under 
which  documents  in  archive  depositories  are  to  be  used.  Attention 
was  called  to  the  growing  importance  of  a knowledge  of  archives 
and  of  archive  regulations  in  the  countries  of  Europe  and  to  some 
of  the  differences  prevailing  in  the  theory  and  practice  adopted.  In 
conclusion,  Mr.  Andrews  said  that  “ to  the  student  able  and  equipped 
to  invade  the  archives  of  another  country  than  his  own  the  advan- 
tages to  himself  and  to  his  profession  are  so  marked  and  the  results 
likely  to  be  so  fruitful  that  it  is  eminently  desirable  for  the  graduate 
departments  of  our  American  universities  to  encourage  such  inva- 
sion whenever  and  wherever  it  is  possible  to  do  so.” 

In  discussing  Professor  Andrews’s  paper,  the  piece  de  resistance 
of  the  conference.  Professor  Archibald  C.  Coolidge  of  Harvard, 
after  admitting  and  to  some  extent  dwelling  upon  some  of  the  lin- 
guistic and  pecuniary  difficulties  that  beset  the  student  of  modern 
JEuropean  history,  and  the  need  of  more  laborious  preparation  for 
tasks  in  that  field,  showed  that  on  the  other  hand  there  were  com- 
pensations, and  that  the  very  difficulties  to  be  encountered  were  of 
a nature  to  stimulate  the  more  ambitious  mind.  It  should  also  be 

® Printed  in  the  April  number  of  the  History  Teachers’  Magazine. 
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remembered  that  America  owes  something  to  the  cause  of  general 
historical  scholarship  and  that  it  is  highly  desirable  that  a certain 
proportion  of  the  work  in  European  history  should  be  done  by 
Americans.  Professor  John  M.  Vincent  of  the  Johns  Hopkins  Uni- 
versity, while  likewise  admitting  the  difficulties  which  had  been  set 
forth,  called  attention  to  the  considerable  number  of  fields  of  research 
in  which  printed  materials  abound  and  in  which  therefore  some  of 
the  difficulties  are  reduced.  Professor  James  W.  Thompson  of  the 
University  of  Chicago,  while  agreeing  in  the  main  with  Professor 
Andrews’s  conclusions,  took  issue  with  him  as  to  the  relative  value 
of  medieval  and  modern  history,  expressing  some  doubt  as  to  whether 
modern  history  required  greater  ability  to  combine  and  construct, 
and  held  that  training  in  critical  work  in  the  medieval  field  might 
develop  properly  the  young  mind  for  work  in  modern  history.  He 
suggested  a number  of  open  fields  for  historical  investigation,  and 
expressed  the  belief  that  the  immediate  future  would  see  much 
greater  attention  paid  to  topics  in  the  psychological  interpretation  of 
history.  Professor  Fred  ^I.  Fling  of  the  University  of  Nebraska, 
agreeing  that  American  scholars  must  of  necessity  engage  in  research 
work  in  modern  European  history,  laid  emphasis  upon  the  need  of 
beginning  their  critical  training  in  their  undergraduate  years  by  inten- 
sive work  in  the  original  sources.  Professor  Frank  M.  Anderson 
of  the  University  of  Minnesota  suggested  that  much  of  the  difficulty 
incident  to  the  thesis  in  modern  history  could  be  lessened  by  select- 
ing subjects  which  ran  into  both  American  and  European  history, 
and  expressed  the  hope  that  American  universities  might  some  time 
so  arrange  that  there  should  be  each  year  in  Paris  an  American 
professor  of  modern  history  somewhat  familiar  with  the  archives 
of  that  city,  who  might  assist  American  students  occupied  with 
researches  there. 

In  order  to  secure  continuity  in  the  work  of  the  Modern  History 
Conference  a committee  was  appointed,  consisting  of  Professors 
Vincent  and  Thompson,  to  consider  the  matter  and  to  confer  with 
a similar  committee  to  be  appointed  by  the  conference  in  Medieval 
History. 

The  third  conference,  that  on  American  Diplomatic  History,  was 
presided  over  by  Professor  James  A.  James  of  Northwestern  Uni- 
versity. The  opening  paper,  by  Professor  Joseph  Schafer  of  the 
University  of  Oregon,  on  George  Canning’s  policy  respecting  the 
Oregon  boundary  question,  is  represented  in  the  pages  of  this  journal 
by  parts  of  the  article  which  he  contributed  to  our  last  number. 
Upon  the  basis  of  correspondence  preserved  in  the  archives  of  our 
Department  of  State,  Professor  James  M.  Callahan  of  the  Univer- 
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sity  of  West  Virginia  displayed  the  Mexican  Policy  of  Southern 
Leaders  on  the  Eve  of  the  Civil  War.  James  Gadsden,  before  his 
negotiations  for  territory  were  completed  in  1853,  was  sent  confi- 
dential instructions  authorizing  him  to  purchase  Lower  California 
and  the  entire  region  beyond  the  Rio  Grande  to  the  watershed  and 
to  32°  N.  lat.  on  the  Gulf  of  California.  Negotiations  were  renewed 
under  President  Buchanan  through  John  Forsyth  and  Robert  M. 
McLane  for  the  acquisition  of  additional  territory  in  this  region, 
an  acquisition  which  under  the  influence  of  Southern  leaders  was 
regarded  as  the  most  satisfactory  solution  of  the  Mexican  problem 
short  of  an  American  protectorate.  Unsuccessful  in  this  effort,  the 
administration  set  itself  to  secure  concessions  as  to  transit  across 
Mexico  and  as  to  direct  intervention  for  enforcing  treaty  stipula- 
tions. The  treaty  which  was  Anally  signed  on  this  basis  was  delayed 
in  the  Senate,  and  finally  the  Secession  movement  and  the  beginning 
of  the  Civil  War  made  its  ratification  impossible,  taking  from  the 
Senate  almost  all  the  members  who  had  voted  for  it. 

In  remarks  upon  Trade  and  Diplomacy  between  the  United  States 
and  Latin  America,  Mr.  Joseph  H.  Sears  of  New  York  City  de- 
scribed the  lack  of  facilities  for  transportation  and  banking,  the 
indifference  of  North  Americans  to  Latin-American  customs  of 
trade  and  life,  and  the  manner  in  which  similar  ignorance  has  hin- 
dered success  in  diplomatic  relations.  Mr.  Albert  Hale  of  the  Pan- 
American  Union  followed  along  similar  lines  but  thought  the  situa- 
tion improving,  and  called  attention  to  the  interesting  field  of 
historical  research  which  certain  phases  of  Latin  America  presented. 
Dr.  Don  E.  Smith  of  the  University  of  California  suggested  a school 
or  institute  of  Latin-American  historical  studies  in  Mexico,  anal- 
ogous to  the  American  schools  in  Athens  and  Rome.  Other  univer- 
sity teachers  described  the  development  of  diplomatic  history  in 
their  curricula.  A committee  was  appointed  to  arrange,  if  practi- 
cable, for  a similar  conference  at  the  next  meeting  of  the  Association. 

The  fourth  of  the  conferences,  that  of  State  and  Local  His- 
torical Societies,  on  Wednesday  afternoon,  presided  over  by  Mr. 
Clarence  M.  Burton  of  Detroit,  was  attended  by  about  forty  persons, 
representing  nearly  that  number  of  organizations.  Dr.  Dunbar 
Rowland  reported  on  behalf  of  the  Committee  on  Co-operation 
among  Historical  Societies  and  Departments  respecting  the  prepa- 
ration of  a calendar  of  the  documents  in  the  French  archives  con- 
cerning the  Mississippi  Valley.  Active  work  on  that  calendar  was 
commenced  in  November,  1909,  and  has  advanced  to  as  great  an 
extent  as  is  possible  under  the  system  of  employing  but  a moderate 
number  of  assistants  in  order  that  their  work  may  be  closely  super- 
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vised  by  Mr.  Leland,  who  has  the  matter  in  charge.  Mr.  Leland 
expects  to  save  time  by  acquiring  the  manuscript  of  a calendar  of 
documents  in  the  “ Correspondance  Generale,  Louisiane  ”,  which,  as 
has  heretofore  been  mentioned  in  this  journal,  was  at  one  time  pre- 
pared by  an  official  of  the  Archives  of  the  Ministry  of  the  Colonies 
with  the  expectation  that  it  would  be  printed  by  that  ministry.  It 
is  expected  that  the  calendar  which  the  Committee  of  Seven  has  in 
charge  may  be  ready  for  print  before  the  end  of  the  year  1912. 

In  the  same  conference  Mr.  F.  A.  Sampson  of  the  Missouri  State 
Historical  Society  spoke  on  Publicity  as  a Means  of  Adding  to  Col- 
lections, describing  the  modes  by  which  societies  or  departments 
might  bring  home  to  the  public  a better  knowledge  of  what  should 
be  brought  into  historical  collections  and  a warmer  interest  in  sup- 
plying them  with  the  things  which  it  is  their  function  to  preserve. 
Professor  Clarence  W.  Alvord  of  Illinois  treated  of  the  Preserva- 
tion and  Care  of  Collections,  occupying  his  remarks  mainly  with 
the  processes  of  restoration  and  treatment  of  manuscripts,  and  illus- 
trating those  processes  by  the  exhibition  of  examples. 

The  first  general  session  of  the  Association  took  place  on  Wednes- 
day evening.  It  was  opened  by  an  address  of  welcome  on  behalf 
of  the  community,  by  the  governor  of  Indiana,  Hon.  Thomas  R. 
Marshall.  The  presidential  address  which  followed,  on  Social 
Forces  in  American  History,  by  Professor  Frederick  J.  Turner  of 
Harvard  University,  has  already  been  printed. in  this  journal,  in  the 
number  preceding  this.  It  suffices  here  to  say,  that  he  dealt,  as  only 
a devoted  and  accomplished  student  of  Western  history  could  do, 
with  the  new  light  cast  on  our  whole  history  by  the  extraordinary 
developments  of  the  last  twenty  years,  and  with  the  new  duties 
which  this  imposes  on  the  historian. 

Appropriately  to  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  winter  of  Seces- 
sion, a large  place  was  given  in  the  public  sessions  of  the  Association 
to  the  political  events  of  1860-1861,  Thursday  morning’s  session 
being  occupied  with  afifairs  at  the  North,  Friday’s  at  the  South. 
The  former  series  was  opened  by  Professor  Carl  R.  Fish  of  the 
University  of  Wisconsin  with  a paper  on  the  Decision  of  the  Ohio 
Valley. 

The  purpose  of  his  paper  was,  first,  to  show  the  essential  unity 
of  that  valley  in  i860  and  the  necessity  that  the  whole  valley  should 
come  to  the  same  decision  in  the  division  of  the  country;  and,  sec- 
ondly, to  show  that  its  voice  was  necessarily  given  in  favor  of  the 
unity  of  the  whole  country.  The  essential  elements  of  homogeneity 
in  the  valley  were  the  similarity  of  its  stock,  of  its  occupations,  and 
in  particular  of  its  commercial  life,  the  main  object  of  the  valley 
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merchants  being  to  find  an  outlet  for  their  surplus  products  and  the 
most  convenient  markets  from  which  to  purchase  their  importations. 
By  i860  the  Mississippi  had  almost  ceased  to  be  an  avenue  of  export 
and  the  Northern  and  European  markets  which  were  reached  by 
means  of  the  railroads  to  the  North  and  East  had  become  much  more 
important  than  the  Southern.  A study  of  the  elections  of  i860  and 
1861,  while  revealing  minor  sectional  differences  within  the  valley, 
shows  this  essential  unity.  In  i860  a majority  voted  for  the  com- 
promise candidates,  Bell  and  Douglas ; and  even  the  Breckinridge 
vote,  except  in  western  and  to  some  extent  in  southern  Kentucky, 
is  by  no  means  to  be  counted  as  a vote  against  national  unity.  While 
there  was  a majority  in  the  valley  for  peace,  there  was  an  even 
larger  majority  for  union. 

In  a paper  on  the  Dred  Scott  Decision,  more  particularly  on  the 
declaration  that  the  eighth  section  of  the  Missouri  Compromise  Act 
was  unconstitutional.  Professor  Edward  S.  Corwin  of  Princeton 
declared  his  persuasion  that  the  usual  historical  verdict  with  refer- 
ence to  that  announcement  needs  revision  on  two  points : first,  as 
to  its  being  obiter  dictum,  and  secondly,  as  to  its  basis.  The  paper 
may  be  expected  to  appear  later  in  this  journal. 

Professor  Andrew  C.  McLaughlin  of  the  University  of  Chicago 
read  a paper  on  the  Doctrine  of  State  Sovereignty  and  Secession. 
It  showed  the  necessary  basis  of  that  doctrine  to  be  the  assertion 
that  the  states  were  separate  sovereignties  before  the  adoption  of 
the  Federal  Constitution,  and  that  they  adopted  the  Constitution 
separately.  The  doctrine  does  not  rely  to  any  great  extent  on  any 
expressed  intention  of  the  men  of  1788  to  retain  the  states  in  undi- 
minished sovereignty  or  on  any  such  conscious  purpose,  for  there 
is  practically  no  contemporaneous  testimony  or  evidence  that  the 
men  who  adopted  the  Constitution  believed  that  the  states  remained 
sovereign  and  could  secede  at  will.  The  theory  rests  upon  the  meta- 
physical supposition  that  if  the  states  acted  separately,  their  action 
did  not  result  in  the  establishment  of  unity  or  a government  with 
power  of  compulsion  over  them.  The  Virginia  and  Kentucky  Reso- 
lutions were  based  on  the  principles  of  the  American  Revolution, 
not  on  those  of  the  War  of  Secession.  The  paper  also  called  atten- 
tion to  the  struggles  in  the  early  part  of  the  nineteenth  century  con- 
cerning the  right  of  the  central  government  to  judge  of  its  own 
powers.  The  question  of  this  right,  rather  than  of  any  clear-cut 
doctrine  of  state  sovereignty  and  secession,  was  the  question  under 
discussion  in  the  first  quarter  of  the  century.  After  a consideration 
of  the  theories  of  Judge  Roane,  John  Taylor,  and  others  of  the 
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South,  the  paper  ended  with  a consideration  of  the  pivotal  points  in 
the  arguments  of  Calhoun. 

The  morning  session  was  concluded  with  a paper  by  Judge 
Daniel  W.  Howe  of  the  Indiana  Historical  Society  respecting  the 
Development  of  War  Spirit  in  the  North,  in  which  he  described, 
with  vividness  and  warmth  derived  from  personal  remembrance,  the 
events  of  Secession ; the  varying  opinions  prevalent  in  the  closing 
months  of  i860;  the  peace  measures  of  Congress;  the  discussions 
respecting  the  Charleston  forts;  the  vacillations  of  Buchanan;  the 
hesitancy  during  the  first  month  of  Lincoln’s  administration;  the 
bombardment  of  Fort  Sumter;  the  call  to  arms  and  the  immediate 
and  impressive  response. 

As  on  the  previous  day,  the  afternoon  was  given  up  to  confer- 
ences— a conference  on  Medieval  History  presided  over  by  Pro- 
fessor Earle  W.  Dow  of  the  University  of  IMichigan;  a conference 
of  Archivists  presided  over  by  Professor  Herman  V.  Ames  of  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania,  chairman  of  the  Public  Archives  Com- 
mission; and  a conference  of  Teachers  of  History  in  Teachers’  Col- 
leges and  Normal  Schools,  of  which  the  chairman  was  Professor 
Albert  H.  Sanford  of  the  State  Normal  School  at  La  Crosse, 
Wisconsin. 

The  first  of  these  was  in  practice  almost  confined  to  the  medieval 
history  of  England.  A paper  on  Royal  Purveyance  in  England 
during  the  Fourteenth  Century,  by  Professor  Chalfant  Robinson  of 
Yale,  rested  mainly  upon  the  Speculum  Regis  of  Simon  Islip,  after- 
wards archbishop  of  Canterbury,  a document  consisting  of  a series- 
of  remonstrances  addressed  to  Edward  HI.,  in  whose  reign  the 
abuses  of  purveyance  were  peculiarly  burdensome.  Taken  in  con- 
junction with  the  great  statute  of  36  Edward  HI.  on  purveyance,- 
this  document  furnishes  a comprehensive  picture  of  the  wrongs  suf- 
fered by  humble  Englishmen  from  the  action  of  the  kin'g’s  officers. 
The  Speculum  Regis,  compiled  in  1337  and  1345,  furnishes  graphic 
pictures  of  what  happened  in  specific  instances  of  the  exercise  of 
royal  purveyance. 

The  only  other  formal  paper  read  in  this  conference  was  one 
by  Professor  James  F.  Baldwin  of  Vassar  College  on  the  Records^ 
of  the  Privy  Seal,  his  endeavor  being  to  show  how  the  wide  scope 
of  operations  under  the  Privy  Seal  made  the  miscellaneous  records 
of  its  office  useful  for  a multitude  of  topics  in  English  medieval 
history.  He  dwelt  specifically  upon  the  warrants  of  the  Treasurer 
and  Chancellor;  upon  the  letters  and  writs  not  destined  for  the 
Great  Seal ; upon  the  Wardrobe  and  its  diplomatic  functions ; and 
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upon  the  various  records  illustrative  of  the  history  of  the  King’s 
Council. 

The  remainder  of  the  proceedings  in  this  conference  was  given 
to  a less  formal  consideration  of  profitable  opportunities  for  investi- 
gation in  English  medieval  history.  In  opening  the  discussion  Pro- 
fessor Cheyney  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  inquired  into 
what  might  be  done  by  the  use  of  a sane  comparative  method,  espe- 
cially as  between  legislative  development  in  France  and  England, 
and  several  of  those  who  followed  him  dwelt  in  one  way  or  another 
on  the  same  point.  Professor  Vincent  especially  urging  work  depict- 
ing medieval  society  in  motion  rather  than  the  exclusive  study  of 
the  origin  and  growth  of  institutions,  while  Professor  C.  H.  Mcllwain 
of  Bowdoin  College  pleaded  for  more  attention  to  the  study  of  his- 
torical jurisprudence  and  of  legal  ideas. 

The  conference  of  Archivists,  held  now  for  the  second  time, 
<iistinctly  justified  its  existence.  Very  appropriately,  it  was  opened 
by  an  account  of  the  International  Conference  of  Archivists  held  at 
Brussels  last  August,  at  which  the  American  Historical  Association 
was  represented  by  four  delegates.  The  narrative  was  prepared  by 
one  of  these,  Mr.  A.  J.  F.  van  Laer  of  Albany,  who  set  forth  fully 
and  clearly  the  discussions  and  results  of  the  congress.  The  progress 
in  the  acquisition  of  modern  administrative  records,  the  development 
of  archives  for  economic  history,  and  the  improvements  in  the  train- 
ing of  archive  officials,  were  well  brought  out.  Among  the  resolu- 
tions voted  at  Brussels  the  one  most  important  for  American  archi- 
vists was  that  which  declared  emphatically  the  general  European 
opinion  that  the  arrangement  of  papers  in  archives  should  respect 
the  principe  de  provenance,  keeping  original  deposits  together  and 
basing  classification  strictly  on  the  organic  relations  between  the 
offices  from  which  the  documents  were  derived. 

In  a paper  on  the  Concentration  of  State  and  National  Archives, 
Dr.  Dunbar  Rowland  of  Mississippi  endeavored  to  apply  the  lessons 
of  European  experience  and  of  the  historical  use  of  archives  to  the 
problem  of  bringing  better  order  and  system  into  the  management 
of  American  archives,  now  frequently  chaotic  in  respect  to  colloca- 
tion, administration,  and  classification.  He  advocated  concentration 
into  state  archives,  furnished  with  adequate  buildings,  and  uniform 
state  care.  Mr.  Gaillard  Hunt,  chief  of  the  Division  of  Manu- 
scripts in  the  Library  of  Congress,  speaking  with  respect  to  the 
archives  of  our  national  government,  dwelt  especially  upon  the  need 
of  a proper  National  Archive  Building  in  Washington,  and  gave  a 
rapid  survey  of  the  best  points  in  the  archive  repositories  of  Europe 
with  a view  to  showing  what  such  a building  should  be,  in  order  to 
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serve  at  the  same  time  the  needs  of  government  business,  which 
must  of  necessity  come  first,  and  the  purposes  of  the  historical 
student. 

Further  remarks  in  this  conference  were  made  by  Professor 
Frederic  L.  Paxson  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin,  on  the  practice 
of  the  English  and  other  archives  with  respect  to  the  fixing  of  the 
dividing  date  between  papers  which  may  be  examined  and  those 
which  for  governmental  reasons  are  withheld ; by  Mr.  Dan  E.  Clark 
of  Iowa,  on  the  progress  of  legislation  respecting  archives  in  that 
state  and  the  administration  of  the  present  excellent  system ; by 
Professor  Eugene  C.  Barker  of  the  University  of  Texas,  on  the 
recent  law  in  that  state  organizing  the  Library  and  Historical  Com- 
mission ; by  Professor  Harlow  Lindley  of  Earlham  College,  on  the 
question  what  materials  should  go  into  the  archives  of  the  state ; 
by  Mr.  R.  D.  W.  Connor  of  the  North  Carolina  Historical  Commis- 
sion, on  its  work;  by  ]\Ir.  Demarchus  C.  Brown,  on  the  efforts  now 
making  in  Indiana;  by  ]\Ir.  Asa  C.  Tilton  of  the  Connecticut  State 
Library,  on  the  relations  between  state  archives  and  state  libraries ; 
by  Professor  Justin  H.  Smith,  who  spoke  with  reference  to  the  needs 
and  interests  of  the  private  investigator;  and  by  Mr.  J.  E.  Jameson, 
on  the  movement  in  Washington  for  a proper  National  Archive 
Building  and  the  work  of  the  Association’s  committee  on  that 
subject. 

The  last  of  the  conferences  of  this  afternoon,  that  of  Teachers 
of  History  in  Teachers’  Colleges  and  Normal  Schools,  was  occupied 
with  the  question  of  the  preparation  which  teachers  of  history  in 
schools  should  be  required  to  have.  Professor  Edgar  Dawson  of 
the  Normal  College  in  New  York  City  contrasted  the  preparative 
work  expected  in  Erance  and  Germany  of  teachers  of  history  in 
secondary  schools — including  university  work  at  least  equal  to  that 
required  for  the  doctor’s  degree — with  the  much  lower  standards  of 
eligibility  for  high  school  teachers  of  history  in  America,  and  warmly 
commended  the  California  requirement  of  a year  of  graduate  resi- 
dence at  a university  and  a recommendation  from  the  university 
department  in  which  the  candidate  has  studied.  Professor  Thomas 
N.  Hoover  of  the  State  Normal  College  of  the  Ohio  University 
described  systematically  the  defects  in  the  present  teaching  and  the 
ways  in  which  these  might  be  remedied  by  better  academic  educa- 
tion followed  by  superior  professional  training.®  Professor  Erank 
S.  Bogardus  of  the  Indiana  State  Normal  School  at  Terre  Haute 
believed  that  the  path  of  success  in  any  endeavor  after  improvement 

® The  papers  of  Professors  Dawson  and  Hoover  may  be  expected  to  appear 
in  the  History  Teachers’  Magazine  for  May. 
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lay  in  co-operation  with  the  general  movement  toward  improving  the 
qualifications  of  secondary  school  teachers  of  all  sorts,  and  dwelt, 
as  did  Professor  Harold  W.  Foght  of  the  Missouri  State  Normal 
School  at  Kirksville,  on  the  proper  proportions  between  the  require- 
ments in  respect  to  academic  training  (substantially  a college  degree) 
and  the  requirements  in  respect  to  professional  or  pedagogical 
training. 

Miss  Sarah  M.  Riggs  of  the  Iowa  State  Teachers’  College  at 
Cedar  Falls  read  the  concluding  paper  of  this  conference,  on  the 
preparation  necessary  for  the  teaching  of  history  in  the  grades, 
describing  the  course  which  schools  aiming  to  prepare  teachers  of 
history  should  provide,  not  only  in  history  but  in  allied  subjects, 
such  as  geography  and  economics,  and  in  psychology,  with  special 
reference  to  the  development  of  the  mind  of  the  child. The  discus- 
sions of  these  papers  made  evident  an  earnest  and  general  conviction 
that  we  should  have  in  America  far  better  preparation  than  hitherto 
for  the  work  of  teaching  history  in  schools.  A committee,  Pro- 
fessor Edward  C.  Page,  Miss  Julia  A.  King,  and  Professor  Henry 
Johnson,  was  appointed  with  reference  to  provision  for  similar  con- 
ferences at  subsequent  meetings. 

A general  session  devoted  to  papers  in  European  history  was  held 
on  Thursday  evening.  Eive  papers  were  read.  The  first,  by  Pro- 
fessor Laurence  M.  Larson  of  the  University  of  Illinois,  was  on 
the  Efforts  of  the  Danish  Kings  to  Recover  the  English  Crown 
after  the  Death  of  Harthacnut.  The  speaker  believed  that  it  was 
Cnut’s  intention  to  leave  the  empire  to  Harthacnut.  This  arrange- 
ment was  disturbed  by  the  failure  of  direct  heirs,  and  by  revolu- 
tionary movements  in  Norway,  leading  to  intermittent  warfare 
between  Norway  and  Denmark  lasting  for  more  than  two  decades. 
The  Danish  attempts  at  invasion  in  1069,  1075,  1085  were  dis- 

cussed with  especial  reference  to  the  causes  that  brought  failure — in 
the  first  instance  the  breakdown  of  Sweyn’s  ambitious  plan  of 
reducing  Norway,  in  the  second  the  lack  of  co-operation  on  the  part 
of  the.  English,  who  remembered  the  devastation  of  the  Vale  of 
York,  and  in  the  third  the  renewal  of  war  on  Cnut’s  Saxon  frontier 
immediately  after  the  death  of  Gregory  VH.  The  Domesday  survey 
may  have  been  in  part  a result  of  financial  difficulties  brought  on  by 
William’s  elaborate  preparations  to  meet  the  threatened  invasion ; 
but  it  can  hardly  be  true  that  the  Salisbury  oath  was  the  outcome 
of  this  danger. 

Dr.  Roland  G.  Usher  contibuted  Some  Critical  Notes  on  the 
Works  of  S.  R.  Gardiner.  As  his  readers  are  well  aware.  Dr. 

’ Ibid. 
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Gardiner  leaves  them  to  infer  his  views  of  the  character  and  of  the 
general  development  of  the  story  from  brief  remarks  interjected  from 
time  to  time  into  the  narrative.  An  attempt  to  elaborate  from  these 
fragments  a connected  and  clear  statement  of  Gardiner’s  conceptions 
concerning  the  characters  of  Charles,  Laud,  Pym,  Strai¥ord,  and 
Cromwell,  and  concerning  his  conception  of  the  English  constitution, 
and  the  sense  in  which  he  used  the  word  “ nation  ”,  had  seemed  to 
Dr.  Usher  to  lay  bare  grave  inconsistencies  of  language  and  even  of 
thought,  which  he  proceeded  to  discuss  in  detail. 

Upon  the  basis  of  extensive  researches  in  both  the  English  and 
Dutch  archives  Professor  Ralph  C.  H.  Catterall  of  Cornell  Univer- 
sity discoursed  upon  Anglo-Dutch  Relations,  1654-1660.  During 
these  years,  and  indeed  before  and  after,  these  relations  centre  about 
the  attempt  of  the  Dutch  to  persuade  the  English  to  adopt  a policy 
of  freedom  in  regard  to  commerce  and  navigation.  After  the  peace 
of  1654  efforts  were  made  to  secure  the  revocation  of  the  Navigation 
Act.  Failing  in  this,  the  Dutch  ambassadors  pushed  for  a marine 
treaty  which  should  recognize  the  principle  of  “ free  ships,  free 
goods  ”,  remove  the  great  abuses  attending  the  exercise  of  the  right 
of  search  upon  the  part  of  the  English,  and  restrict  the  definition  of 
contraband  goods  to  objects  directly  used  in  waging  war.  Nieu- 
poort’s  persistent  but  skilful  endeavors  to  secure  these  objects,  the 
counter-propositions  of  the  English,  and  the  negotiations,  especially 
during  the  years  1656  and  1657,  were  described  in  detail.  Delayed 
by  the  constitutional  debates  in  England  and  suspended  as  nearly 
hopeless  at  the  end  of  1657,  the  negotiations  were  made  impossible 
of  renewal  by  the  Dutch  blockade  of  Lisbon  in  the  autumn  of  the 
next  year,  and  though  Nieupoort  persisted,  the  Restoration  found 
matters  in  exactly  the  same  state  as  had  existed  in  1654. 

After  this  paper  Professor  H.  Morse  Stephens  of  the  University 
of  California  gave  an  entertaining  informal  address  upon  the  His- 
toriography of  the  French  Revolution,  with  special  reference  to  and 
commendation  of  the  work  of  Aulard. 

The  last  paper  of  the  evening  was  read  by  Professor  Charles  D. 
Hazen  of  Smith  College,  on  Alexis  de  Tocqueville  and  the  Republic 
of  1848.  When  the  Second  Republic  was  proclaimed  Tocqueville 
immediately  rallied  to  it,  although  he  had  never  believed  a republic 
suitable  for  France.  He  now  considered,  however,  that  it  offered 
the  only  means  of  preserving  her  from  anarchy  or  a dictatorship. 
He  was  appointed  by  the  National  Assembly  a member  of  the  com- 
mittee to  form  the  constitution,  served  as  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs 
under  Louis  Napoleon  from  June  to  October,  1849,  ’^vas  a mem- 
ber of  a committee  on  the  revision  of  the  constitution  in  1851.  Mr. 
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Hazen  described  in  detail  the  acts  and  opinions  of  Tocqueville  re- 
specting the  formation  of  the  constitution  during  the  period  of  his 
service  in  the  first  of  these  three  capacities,  and  his  endeavors  in  the 
latter  two  to  preserve  the  republic  by  foiling  the  ambitions  of  the 
prince  president. 

The  session  of  the  last  morning  was,  as  has  been  mentioned, 
devoted  to  further  papers  related  to  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  Seces- 
sion. The  formal  papers  were  preceded  by  a most  delightful  in- 
formal talk  on  the  part  of  Dr.  James  B.  Angell,  president  emeritus 
of  the  University  of  Michigan,  entitled  Some  Recollections  of  a 
Horseback  Ride  through  the  South  in  1850.  Starting  from  Win- 
chester, Virginia,  the  route  of  this  expedition  passed  through 
Charlottesville,  Charlotte,  Columbia,  Charleston,  Augusta,  Atlanta, 
into  Florida,  with  subsequent  visits  to  Montgomery,  Mobile,  and  New 
Orleans.  From  a political  point  of  view  the  matters  mainly  touched 
upon  were  on  the  one  hand  the  general  restiveness  and  tendency 
towards  secession  in  that  year,  and  on  the  other  hand  the  conser- 
vatism in  respect  to  such  movements  which  the  commercial  spirit  had 
inspired  in  the  cities.  But  the  speaker  dwelt  more  largely,  and  most 
entertainingly,  upon  the  social  and  picturesque  features  of  Southern 
life  which  in  successive  places  of  the  sojourn  impressed  the  mind 
of  a young  Northern  observer. 

Professor  David  Y.  Thomas  of  the  University  of  Arkansas  dis- 
cussed the  Lower  South  in  the  Election  of  i860.  He  showed  that 
the  county  and  state  conventions  had  assumed  a radical  position,  but 
that  among  the  delegates  to  them  there  was  a decided  preponderance 
of  lawyers  and  office-holders,  and  very  few  planters.  Upon  careful 
comparison  of  the  election  returns,  county  by  county,  and  the  statis- 
tics with  respect  to  slavery.  Professor  Thomas  concluded  that  the 
general  tendency  of  the  slaveholders,  especially  those  who  held  many 
slaves,  was  to  support  the  conservative  Bell,  while  that  of  the  poorer 
non-slaveholders  was  to  support  the  radical  Breckinridge.  The 
wealthy  slaveholders  were  almost  unanimously  agreed  upon  their 
rights  in  the  territories,  though  they  differed  as  to  the  expediency  of 
pushing  radical  demands.  The  speaker  set  forth  the  reasons  why  the 
non-slaveholders  maintained  their  alliance  with  the  slaveholders,  or 
continued  to  follow  contentedly  their  lead. 

The  second  Southern  paper  was  that  of  Professor  William  K. 
Boyd  of  Trinity  College,  on  North  Carolina  on  the  Eve  of  Seces- 
sion. Some  phases  of  Southern  life  often  lost  from  sight  in  dis- 
cussions of  slavery  and  secession  are  illustrated  by  the  case  of 
North  Carolina.  These  are : a social  system  in  which  the  predomi- 
nant type  was  the  small  farmer  of  moderate  means ; an  economic 
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and  political  cleavage  between  the  eastern  and  western  counties ; a 
less  extensive  development  of  slavery  than  in  the  far  South,  and 
indeed  an  attitude  in  the  western  counties  of  protest  against  domi- 
nation by  the  interest  of  slavery;  and  finally,  a political  opinion  in 
regard  to  federal  relations  strongly  affected  by  the  Whig  control, 
which  had  lasted  from  1836  to  1850.  From  1850  to  i860  the  main 
struggle  was  between  those  who  wished  to  co-operate  with  the  far 
South  in  demanding  opportunity  for  slavery  in  the  territories,  and 
the  Whigs  and  conservative  Democrats  who  opposed  that  propa- 
ganda. The  speaker  reviewed  the  other  issues  of  the  time,  political 
and  personal,  and  the  action  of  the  North  Carolina  delegates  to  the 
National  Democratic  Convention  of  i860.  An  analysis  of  the  votes 
of  that  year  seemed  to  him  to  show  that  the  small  majority  of 
Breckinridge  was  really  a rebuke  to  the  radical  democracy,  an  atti- 
tude evidenced  again  in  February,  1861,  and  maintained  until  Lin- 
coln’s call  for  troops. 

The  paper  of  Professor  William  E.  Dodd  of  the  University  of 
Chicago  on  the  Fight  for  the  Northwest  in  i860  we  shall  have 
the  pleasure  of  presenting  to  our  readers  in  a subsequent  number. 
That  of  ^Ir.  Armand  J.  Gerson  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania 
on  the  Inception  of  the  IMontgomery  Convention  began  with  a con- 
sideration of  the  work  of  those  commissioners  whom  the  seceding 
states  appointed  to  confer  with  each  other  and  with  other  slave  states 
in  December,  i860,  and  January,  1861.  The  adoption  of  February 
4 as  the  date  of  the  proposed  convention  was  due  to  a proposal  to 
that  effect  agreed  upon  by  the  South  Carolina  commissioners  before 
they  departed  to  their  respective  destinations.  The  adoption  of 
Montgomery  as  the  place  was  due  to  a suggestion  let  fall  by  the 
South  Carolina  commissioner  to  Alabama  in  an  address  before  the 
Alabama  Convention,  upon  which  ensued  an  invitation  from  that 
state.  Many  writers  have  attributed  one  or  both  of  these  decisions 
to  the  action  of  Mississippi,  but  this  ^Ir.  Gerson  showed  to  be 
erroneous. 

The  final  session  of  the  Association,  held  on  Friday  evening  (the 
annual  business  meeting  having  already  taken  place  in  the  after- 
noon), was  devoted  to  the  reading  of  a single  paper,  of  much  bril- 
liancy of  style  and  importance  of  content,  and  its  discussion  from 
various  points  of  view.  The  paper,  by  Professor  James  H.  Robin- 
son of  Columbia  University,  was  on  The  Relation  of  History  to 
the  Newer  Sciences  of  Man.  Air.  Robinson  pointed  out  that 
history  had  since  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century  been  mainly 
engaged  in  making  itself  scientifically  presentable  by  a scrupulous 
criticism  of  its  sources,  a detailed  study  of  past  events  and  condi- 
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tions,  and  the  elimination  of  the  older  supernatural,  metaphysical, 
and  anthropocentric  interpretations.  This  arduous  process  has 
proved  so  absorbing  that  historical  students  have  not  as  yet  taken 
full  account  of  either  the  discovery  of  man’s  descent  from  the  lower 
animals  or  of  the  vast  period  during  which  he  now  appears  to  have 
been  living  on  the  globe.  The  organic  sciences  as  well  as  those 
dealing  with  man  specifically  have  been  revolutionized  by  the  interpre- 
tations and  explanations  suggested  by  the  evolutionary  theory.  In 
the  work  of  the  historian,  strangely  enough,  the  genetic  element  is  as 
yet  far  less  common  than  would  seem  natural  and  essential.  His- 
tory, in  one  sense,  is  as  yet  less  historical  in  its  mode  than  comparative 
anatomy.  Moreover,  during  the  past  forty  or  fifty  years  a number 
of  new  social  sciences  have  been  developing,  the  results  of  which 
ought  to  have  an  important  influence  in  modifying  our  notions  of 
man  and  his  development.  Among  these  newer  ways  of  studying 
man  are  anthropology,  the  study  of  comparative  religions,  pal- 
ethnology,  social  psychology  and  its  essential  basis,  animal  psychol- 
ogy. Our  conceptions  of  race,  of  culture,  its  origin  and  transmission, 
of  progress  and  decline,  of  “ human  nature  ”,  and  of  all  religious 
phenomena  have  been  profoundly  modified  by  anthropological  and 
psychological  investigations.  As  yet  historical  students  continue  to 
use  the  terms  in  senses  which  have  been  outlawed  and  thus  run  grave 
danger  of  misunderstanding  and  misinterpreting  many  vital  phe- 
nomena. 

Professor  George  L.  Burr  said  that  while,  like  Mr.  Robinson, 
he  held  that  all  the  sciences  are  sisters  and  should  be  fellow-workers, 
and  while  with  him  he  deprecated  a history  that  is  merely  antiquarian 
and  a Historismus  that  has  lost  its  touch  with  life,  he  could  see  no 
reason  for  including  under  the  name  of  history  the  sciences  which 
are  only,  her  neighbors.  The  scholars  now  held  up  to  our  admira- 
tion by  Mr.  Robinson  are  far  from  doing  this.  Propositions  learned 
by  rote,  however  true,  do  not  make  up  a science.  A science  is  our 
science  only  in  so  far  as  we  can  use  its  processes  and  test  its  results. 
When  biology  and  anthropology  have  explained  for  us  all  they  can, 
when  the  social  sciences  shall  have  accounted  for  every  survival, 
every  instinct,  every  imitation,  there  will  still  remain  for  history 
a field  broad  enough  and  noble  enough  for  any  study;  and  woe 
betide  the  social  sciences  themselves  if  we  forget  it. 

Further  comments  were  made  by  Professor  George  W.  Knight 
of  the  Ohio  State  University.  Since  primarily  history  deals  with 
mankind  in  past  action,  it  is  its  business  to  accept  and  to  use  what- 
ever solid  results  of  other  sciences  make  possible  a better  under- 
standing of  mankind.  But  similarly,  the  other  sciences  of  man 
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rely  and  must  rely  upon  history  to  furnish  them  data  which  they 
accept  as  of  assistance  in  their  primary  fields.  There  is  a never 
ceasing  mutuality  of  interest  and  interchange  of  results  between  them 
all.  Without  differing  from  Professor  Robinson  as  to  the  influence 
which  the  newer  sciences  ought  to  have  on  the  historian,  he  held 
that  that  influence  had  already  been  working,  in  a degree  greater 
than  the  latter  had  seemed  to  recognize.  He  drew  particular  atten- 
tion to  the  duty  of  the  instructor  in  history  to  make  sure  that  his 
students  became  acquainted  with  the  important  verities  of  the  other 
sciences  of  mankind. 

Professor  George  H.  Mead  of  the  University  of  Chicago  held 
that  the  matter  of  history,  man,  has  in  fact  become  different  because 
of  the  scientific  advances  upon  which  Professor  Robinson  dwelt. 
The  older  histories  had  been  political  because  society’s  conscious 
efforts  had  taken  the  form  of  endeavors  to  solve  political  problems. 
More  recently  we  have  become  more  occupied  with  social  problems 
and  history  would  probably  respond  to  this  change  by  a difference 
of  treatment  and  a different  relation  to  the  sciences. 

The  transactions  of  the  annual  business  meeting  remain  to  be 
reported.  It  will  without  doubt  be  agreed  that  they  show  a substan- 
tial year’s  progress  on  the  part  of  the  Association  and  its  various 
standing  committees  and  commissions.  The  report  of  the  secretary, 
Mr.  Waldo  G.  Leland,  showed  a total  membership  of  2925.  That 
of  the  treasurer,  Dr.  Clarence  W.  Bowen,  showed  net  receipts  of 
$10,078,  net  expenditures  of  $9,318,  an  increase  of  $615  during  the 
year  in  the  funds  of  the  Association,  and  total  assets  of  $27,518. 

The  Historical  Manuscripts  Commission  reported  concerning 
the  completion  of  the  Diplomatic  Correspondence  of  the  Republic 
of  Texas  and  the  preparation  for  publication  of  a body  of  cor- 
respondence of  Robert  Toombs,  Alexander  H.  Stephens,  and  Howell 
Cobb.  The  Public  Archives  Commission  reported  its  expectation 
of  printing  in  the  next  annual  volume  reports  on  the  archives  of 
Indiana,  Kentucky,  and  Nebraska,  and  its  intention  to  prepare  for 
publication  a list  of  commissions  and  instructions  issued  to  colonial 
governors  and  of  all  representations  and  reports  of  the  Board  of 
Trade.  The  committee  on  the  Justin  Winsor  Prize  reported  the 
award  of  the  prize  to  Dr.  Edward  R.  Turner  of  Bryn  Mawr  Col- 
lege for  an  essay  entitled  “ The  Negro  of  Pennsylvania — Slavery, 
Servitude  and  Freedom,  1699-1861  ”.  Upon  joint  representations 
from  this  committee  and  from  the  committee  on  the  Herbert  Baxter 
Adams  Prize  it  was  voted  by  the  Association  that  the  regulations  of 
the  competition  should  be  so  amended  that  after  1911  the  essays  shall 
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be  submitted  on  or  before  July  i of  the  given  year,  instead  of 
October  i. 

Brief  reports  were  also  made  on  behalf  of  the  Pacific  Coast 
Branch  (represented  on  the  present  occasion  by  Professor  H.  Morse 
Stephens),  the  Board  of  Editors  of  this  journal,  the  Committee  on 
Publication,  the  Committee  on  Bibliography,  the  General  Committee, 
the  general  editor  of  the  Original  Narratives  of  Early  American 
History,  and  the  Committee  on  a Bibliography  of  Modern  English 
History.  The  report  of  the  Committee  of  Eive  on  History  in  Sec- 
ondary Schools  was  understood  to  be  already  in  the  press,  to  be 
published  by  the  Macmillan  Company  within  the  ensuing  three 
months.  The  bibliography  of  modern  English  history  is  being 
prepared  by  the  joint  efiforts  of  an  American  and  an  English  com- 
mittee, the  former  dealing  with  the  Tudor  period,  the  latter  with 
that  of  the  Stuarts. 

Upon  recommendation  of  the  Executive  Council  a resolution  was 
passed  for  petitioning  Congress  to  erect  in  Washington  a National 
Archives  Building  in  which  the  records  of  the  government  may  be 
concentrated,  properly  cared  for,  and  preserved ; and  the  prosecu- 
tion of  the  matter  was  entrusted  to  a committee  of  the  Council 
already  having  efiforts  of  a similar  purpose  in  charge.® 

Upon  invitations  from  Bufifalo  and  Ithaca  it  was  voted  that  the 
next  annual  meeting  should  be  held  at  Bufifalo  in  the  last  days  of 
December,  1911,  with  a final  day’s  excursion  to  Ithaca.  The 
Council  announced  the  membership  of  the  Committee  on  Programme 
for  that  meeting  and  of  the  Local  Committee  of  Arrangements,  and 
the  membership  for  the  ensuing  year  of  the  various  permanent  com- 
mittees and  commissions.  A list  of  these  follows. 

Professor  Andrew  C.  McLaughlin,  whose  term  as  a member  of 
the  Board  of  Editors  of  this  journal  expired  December  31,  1910, 
was  re-elected  by  the  Council  for  a further  period  of  six  years. 

The  committee  on  nominations,  Professors  Frank  H.  Hodder, 
Frank  M.  Anderson,  and  John  M.  Vincent,  proposed  a list  of 
officers,  all  of  whom  were  chosen  by  the  Association.  Professor 
William  M.  Sloane  was  elected  president  for  the  ensuing  year, 
Theodore  Roosevelt  and  Professor  William  A.  Dunning  vice-presi- 
dents, Mr.  Waldo  G.  Leland  was  re-elected  secretary,  Professor 
Charles  H.  Haskins  secretary  of  the  Council,  Dr.  Clarence  W.  Bowen 
treasurer,  and  Mr.  A.  Howard  Clark  curator.  In  the  place  of  Pro- 
fessors Farrand  and  Hodder,  who  had  served  three  terms  on  the 

* A memorial  prepared  by  the  committee  was  presented  in  the  Senate  in  Feb- 
ruary by  Senator  Lodge  and  in  the  House  of  Representatives  I)y  Mr.  George  P. 
Lawrence,  and  is  j)rinted  as  6i  Cong.,  3 sess..  Sen.  Doc.  No.  838. 
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Executive  Council,  Professors  James  A.  Woodburn  and  Fred  M. 
Fling  were  chosen. 


Officers  and  Committees  of  the  American  Historical 

Association 


President,  Professor  William  M.  Sloane,  New 

York. 

First  Viee-President,  Theodore  Roosevelt,  Esq.,  New  York. 

Second  Vice-President,  Professor  William  A.  Dunning,  New 

York. 

Secretary,  Waldo  G.  Leland,  Carnegie  Institution, 

Washington. 

Secretary  to  the  CozozaV, Professor  Charles  H.  Haskins,  15  Pres- 
cott Hall,  Cambridge. 

Treasurer,  Clarence  W.  Bowen,  Esq.,  130  Fulton 

Street,  New  York. 

Curator,  A.  Howard  Clark,  Esq.,  Smithsonian  In- 

stitution, Washington. 

Executive  Council  (in  addition  to  the  above-named  officers)  ; 


Hon.  Andrew  D.  White,^ 
President  James  B.  Angell,^ 
Henry  Adams,  Esq.,^ 

James  Schouler,  Esq.,^ 

James  Ford  Rhodes,  Esq.,^ 
Charles  Francis  Adams,  Esq.,^ 
Rear-Admiral  Alfred  T.  Mahan, ^ 
Professor  John  B.  McMaster,^ 
Hon.  Simeon  E.  Baldwin,^ 

J.  Franklin  Jameson,  Esq.,^ 


Professor  George  B.  Adams,^ 
Professor  Albert  Bushnell  Hart,^ 
Professor  Frederick  J.  Turner,^ 
Professor  Evarts  B.  Greene, 
Professor  Charles  H.  Hull, 
Professor  Franklin  L.  Riley, 
Professor  Edwin  Erie  Sparks, 
Professor  James  A.  Woodburn, 
Professor  Fred  M.  Fling. 


Committees: 

Committee  on  Programme  for  the  Tzoenty-seventh  Annual  Meet- 
ing: Professor  Charles  H.  Hull,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  chairman; 
William  E.  Dodd,  William  S.  Ferguson,  Jesse  S.  Reeves, 
Ferdinand  Schevill,  George  M.  Wrong. 

Local  Committee  of  Arrangements  for  that  Meeting: 

chairman ; Frank  H.  Severance,  secretary ; 
Charles  H.  Hull. 

Editors  of  the  American  Historical  Reviezv:  Professor  George 
B.  Adams,  Yale  University,  chairman ; George  L.  Burr,  J. 
Franklin  Jameson,  Andrew  C.  McLaughlin,  William  M. 
Sloane,  Frederick  J.  Turner. 


^ Ex-presidents. 
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Historical  Manuscripts  Commission:  Worthington  C.  Ford,  Esq., 
Massachusetts  Historical  Society,  chairman ; Clarence  W. 
Alvord,  Julian  P.  Bretz,  Herbert  D.  Foster,  Ulrich  B.  Phillips, 
Frederick  G.  Young. 

Committee  on  the  Justin  Winsor  Prize:  Professor  Claude  H.  Van 
Tyne,  University  of  Michigan,  chairman ; Carl  Becker, 
Francis  A.  Christie,  John  H.  Latane,  William  MacDonald. 

Public  Archives  Commission:  Professor  Herman  V.  Ames,  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania,  chairman ; Charles  M.  Andrews, 
Robert  D.  W.  Connor,  Gaillard  Hunt,  Victor  H.  Paltsits, 
Dunbar  Rowland,  Jonas  Viles. 

Committee  on  Bibliography:  Professor  Ernest  C.  Richardson, 
Princeton  University,  chairman ; W.  Dawson  Johnston,  Fred- 
erick J.  Teggart,  George  P.  Winship. 

Committee  on  Publications:  Professor  William  A.  Dunning,  Co- 
lumbia University,  chairman;  and  {ex  officiis)  Herman  V. 
Ames,  George  L.  Burr,  Worthington  C.  Ford,  Charles  H. 
Haskins,  J.  Franklin  Jameson,  Waldo  G.  Leland,  Ernest  C. 
Richardson,  Claude  H.  Van  Tyne. 

Committee  on  the  Herbert  Baxter  Adams  Prize:  Professor 
George  L.  Burr,  Cornell  University,  chairman ; Guy  S.  Eord, 
Edwin  E.  Gay,  Charles  D.  Hazen,  James  W.  Thompson. 

General  Committee:  Professor  St.  George  L.  Sioussat,  University 
of  the  South,  chairman;  Walter  L.  Fleming,  Albert  E.  Mc- 
Kinley, Clarence  S.  Paine,  Erederic  L.  Paxson;  and  Waldo 
G.  Leland  and  Henry  W.  Edwards,  ex  officiis. 

Committee  on  Bibliography  of  Modern  English  History:  Pro- 
fessor Edward  P.  Cheyney,  University  of  Pennsylvania, 
chairman ; Arthur  L.  Cross,  Roger  B.  Merriman,  Ernest  C. 
Richardson,  Williston  Walker. 

Conference  of  State  and  Local  Historical  Societies:  Professor 
Isaac  J.  Cox,  University  of  Cincinnati,  chairman;  Waldo  G. 
Leland,  secretary. 

Committee  to  Study  and  Report  to  the  Council  upon  the  Certifi- 
cation of  High  School  Teachers  of  History:  Professor  Dana 
C.  Munro,  University  of  Wisconsin,  chairman;  Kendric  C. 
Babcock,  Edgar  Dawson,  Robert  A.  Maurer. 


THE  CORTES  OE  THE  SPANISH  KINGDOMS  IN  THE 
LATER  MIDDLE  AGES 


The  purpose  of  the  present  article  is  to  examine  and  compare 
the  composition,  functions,  and  procedure  of  the  Cortes  of  the 
different  kingdoms  of  Spain  from  the  thirteenth  to  the  sixteenth 
centuries — in  other  words,  during  the  period  when  they  were  at  the 
height  of  their  power.  The  thorny  question  of  origins  forms  a topic 
by  itself  and  can  be  only  touched  on  incidentally  here;  and  it  has 
not  seemed  worth  while  to  carry  the  investigation  beyond  the  acces- 
sion of  Eerdinand  and  Isabella,  save  in  a few  special  cases,  since 
the  later  history  of  these  institutions  is  comparatively  well  known. 
The  Castilian  Cortes  have  been  treated  more  fully  than  the  equally 
interesting  and  much  more  advanced  assemblies  of  the  eastern  king- 
doms, partly  because  they  were  destined,  after  the  union  of  the 
crowns,  to  take  precedence  over  the  others,  and  partly  because  the 
material  for  their  history  is  at  present  much  the  most  fully  available.^ 

^ For  those  who  are  familiar  with  the  absence  of  references  and  bibliographical 
apparatus  characteristic  of  Spanish  historians,  no  apology  will  be  needed  for  the 
length  of  this  note  on  the  sources  and  authorities  upon  this  topic.  Much  original 
material  has  been  made  available  during  the  past  half-century  by  the  efforts  of 
the  Real  Academia  de  la  Historia,  and  more  is  to  be  expected  in  the  near  future. 
In  1855  this  learned  body  published  a Catdlogo  . . . de  las  Cortes  de  los  Antiguos 
Reinos  de  Espaiia,  giving  dates,  places,  and  brief  descriptions  of  the  assemblies 
which,  in  the  estimation  of  the  scholars  who  edited  it,  could  fairly  be  called 
Cortes.  Though  the  accuracy  of  this  Catdlogo  has  been  called  in  question  again 
and  again  by  subsequent  writers,  it  formed  an  indispensable  groundwork  for  later 
investigation.  Between  1861  and  1903  the  Academia  published  in  five  volumes 
the  text  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Cortes  of  Leon  and  Castile  from  the  beginning 
to  1559,  with  an  excellent  introduction  in  two  volumes  by  Don  Manuel  Colmeiro  ; 
this  introduction  is  by  far  the  most  valuable  authority  on  the  history  of  the 
Castilian  Cortes.  Meantime  the  Congreso  de  los  Diputados  undertook  to  pub- 
lish the  proceedings  of  the  Cortes  of  Castile  from  1563  to  1713,  and  has  already 
reached  the  year  1619  in  thirty-two  volumes,  while  the  Academia  has  recently 
turned  its  attention  to  a new  series  of  Cortes  de  los  Antiguos  Reinos  de  Aragon 
y de  Valencia  y Principado  de  Cataluna,  in  which  thirteen  volumes  of  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  Cortes  of  Catalonia  from  1064  to  1423  have  already  appeared. 
The  proceedings  of  the  Cortes  of  Aragon  and  of  Valencia,  of  the  General  Cortes 
of  the  three  eastern  kingdoms,  and  of  the  Cortes  of  Navarre  are  still  unpublished; 
but  there  are  printed  collections  of  the  fueros,  laws,  and  ordinances  of  each 
realm,  such  as  Fueros  y Observancias  del  Reyno  de  Aragon,  published  by  order 
of  the  Diputacion  Permanente  del  Reyno  (2  vols.,  Saragossa,  1667)  ; Constitutions 
y Altres  Drets  de  Cathalunya  (3  vols.,  Barcelona,  1588)  ; Fori  Regni  V alentiae 
(Valencia,  1547)  ; and  finally  Procesos  de  las  Antiguas  Cortes  y Parlamentos  de 
Cataluna,  Aragon  y Valencia  in  Bofarull’s  Documentos  Ineditos  ...  de  la  Corona 
de  Aragon,  vols.  I.-VIII.  (Barcelona,  1847-1851). 
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Castile. 

It  is  generally  agreed  among  Spanish  historians  that  the  origin  of 
the  Cortes  of  Castile  and  Leon  is  to  be  found  in  the  powerful  Coun- 
cils of  Toledo,  composed  of  nobles  and  clergy,  which  played  such  an 
important  part  in  the  government  of  Church  and  State  during  the 


The  comparative  scantiness  of  available  original  material  on  the  Cortes  of 
the  eastern  kingdoms  is  partially  counterbalanced  by  the  large  number  of 
Aragonese,  Catalonian,  and  Valencian  writers  on  historical  and  legal  subjects  who 
flourished  in  the  fifteenth,  sixteenth,  and  seventeenth  centuries.  Of  the  his- 
torians, Jeronimo  Zurita,  by  far  the  greatest,  is  too  well  known  to  need  char- 
acterization here.  Of  the  legal  and  institutional  writers,  the  following  are  per- 
haps the  most  important  (I  have  placed  each  author  in  chronological  order  under 
the  country  with  which  his  book  specially  deals ; most  of  the  works  here  men- 
tioned, however,  contain  information  of  value  on  the  Cortes  of  all  three  realms 
of  the  crown  of  Aragon)  : 

Aragon.  Jeronimo  Blancas,  d.  1590,  chronicler  of  the  realm,  wrote  Modo 
de  proceder  en  Cortes  de  Aragon  (Saragossa,  1641).  Blancas  was  also  the  author 
of  Commentarii  Reruni  Aragonensium  and  Coronaciones  de  los  Reyes  de  Aragon. 
See  Prescott’s  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  note  to  section  ii.  of  Introduction. 

Jeronimo  de  Martel,  appointed  chronicler  of  the  realm  in  1597,  wrote  Forma 
de  celehrar  Cortes  en  Aragon,  published  with  Blancas’s  Modo  de  proceder  in  1641 
at  Saragossa.  See  Prescott,  loc.  cit. 

Catalonia.  Narciso  de  San  Dionis,  canon  of  Barcelona,  wrote  probably  early 
in  the  fifteenth  century  Compendium  Constitutionum  Cathaloniae  Generalium. 
Unprinted,  but  exists  in  manuscript  in  Spain.  See  Capmany,  Prdctica  . . . de 
celehrar  Cortes,  p.  2 ; and  Antonio,  Biblioteca  Hispana  Vetus,  II.  374. 

Jacobo  Calicio,  jurist  and  knight — juez  de  greujes  in  the  Cortes  of  1432 — 
wrote  Extravagatorium  Curiarum  (Barcelona,  1518).  See  Gallardo,  Ensayo  de 
una  Biblioteca,  etc.,  II.  188-189. 

Tomas  Mieres,  a native  of  Gerona,  councillor  of  Alfonso  the  Magnanimous, 
wrote  about  1435  Apparatus  super  Constitutionihus  Curiarum  Generalium  Catha- 
loniae (2  vols.,  Barcelona,  1621). 

Luis  de  Peguera,  jurist,  and  hahilitador  in  the  Cortes  of  1585  and  1599, 
wrote  Prdctica,  Forma  y Stil  de  celehrar  Corts  Generals  en  Catalunya  (Barce- 
lona, 1632). 

Gabriel  Berart,  d.  1640,  jurist  and  royal  official  in  Catalonia  and  Aragon, 
wrote  Speculum  Visitationis  (published  in  1600)  and  Discurso  . . . sobre  la 
Celebracion  de  Cortes  de  los  . . . Reynos  de  . . . Aragon  (1626). 

Four  other  seventeenth-century  writers  may  also  be  consulted  with  profit, 
viz.,  Antonio  Oliva,  De  Jure  Fisci;  Acacio  Ripoll,  Regaliarum  Tractatus ; Juan 
Pedro  Fontanella,  De  Pactis  Nuptialibus ; and  Miguel  Sarrovira,  Ceremonial  de 
Corts,  etc. 

The  bibliography  at  the  beginning  of  Coroleu  and  Pella,  Cortes  Catalanas 
(Barcelona,  1876),  gives  more  information  concerning  these  writers. 

Valencia.  Pedro  de  Belluga,  jurist  and  knight,  d.  1468,  wrote  Speculum 
Principum  ac  Justitiae  (Paris,  1530).  Cf.  Actas  de  las  Cortes  de  Cataluha,  vol.  I., 
pt.  I.,  Prologo,  p.  xi. 

Lorenzo  Matheu  y Sanz  (1618-1680)  of  the  Consejo  Real,  published  at  Madrid 
in  1677  Tratado  . . . de  Cortes  . . . de  Valencia.  See  Ximeno,  Escritorcs  del 
Reyno  de  Valencia,  II.  85,  and  Fuster,  Biblioteca  Valenciatia,  1.  271. 

Bartolome  Ribelles  (1765-1816)  wrote  Memorias  Historico-Criticas  de  las 
. . . Cortes  . . . de  Valencia  (Valencia,  1810).  Cf.  Fuster,  II.  445-446. 

Of  the  above  works,  Blancas,  Martel,  and  Berart  are  in  the  Harvard  College 
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last  century  and  a quarter  of  Visigothic  rule  in  the  peninsula,  and 
survived  the  shock  of  the  Moorish  invasion.-  Soon  after  their  reap- 
pearance in  the  Christian  kingdoms  of  the  north,  however,  the  ec- 
clesiastical functions  of  these  councils  began  to  pass  to  special  assem- 
blies of  the  clergy  alone,  so  that  the  attributes  of  the  older  body  were 
gradually  restricted  to  temporal  affairs.^  The  culmination  of  this 
secularization  of  the  functions  of  the  old  Visigothic  councils  is 
reached  in  the  course  of  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries,  when 
the  kings,  discerning  in  the  third  estate  the  strongest  possible  sup- 

Library,  Fontanella  in  the  Harvard  Law  School  Library,  Peguera  in  the  Astor 
Library  in  New  York,  and  Ripoll  in  the  Library  of  the  Hispanic  Society.  As  far 
as  I know  the  others  are  not  to  be  found  in  this  country.  Summaries  and 
excerpts  from  many  of  them  are  given  in  Capmany’s  Prdctica  y Estilo  de  celebrar 
Cortes,  compiled  at  the  instance  of  the  Junta  Central  at  Seville  in  September, 
1809,  and  published  at  Madrid  in  1821.  Further  information  about  these  authors 
and  their  works  may  be  gleaned  from  Antonio’s  Biblioteca  Hispana  Vetus,  and 
Biblioteca  Hispana  Nova,  Lipenius’s  Biblioteca  Realis  Juridica,  and  the  Dic- 
cioiiario  Enciclopedico  Hispano-Americano. 

Before  going  on  to  modern  writers,  passing  mention  should  be  made  of 
Marina’s  Teoria  de  las  Cortes  (3  vols.,  Madrid,  1813) 'and  Sempere’s  Histoire  des 
Cortes  d’Espagne  (Bordeaux,  1815).  Both  deal  only  with  the  Cortes  of  Castile, 
and  are  important  rather  as  indicating  the  political  ideas  current  at  the  time  they 
were  written  than  as  pieces  of  historical  research.  As  Marina’s  object  was  to 
justify  historically  the  Cortes  of  1812,  and  Sempere’s  was  to  attack  them,  each 
book  will  be  found  a salutary  corrective  of  the  other. 

Of  more  recent  general  works,  Marichalar  and  Manrique’s  Historia  de  la 
Legislacidn  y Recitaciones  del  Derecho  Civil  de  Espana  (9  vols.,  Madrid,  1861- 
1876)  forms  the  basis  for  many  later  books.  It  seems  on  the  whole  trustworthy, 
though  the  complete  absence  of  references  renders  it  difficult,  if  not  impossible, 
to  verify  its  statements.  Many  pages  of  Danvila’s  well-known  Poder  Civil  en  Es- 
pana (6  vols.,  Madrid,  1885-1886)  are  taken  exclusively  from  it.  Antequera’s 
Historia  de  la  Legislacidn  Espaiiola  (fourth  edition,  Madrid,  1898)  and  the  first 
two  volumes  of  Altamira’s  epoch-marking  Historia  de  Espana  (4  vols.,  Barcelona, 
1900-1910)  are  also  valuable.  Of  the  more  special  investigations,  Colmeiro’s 
Introduction  (already  mentioned)  is  of  the  first  importance  on  the  Castilian 
Cortes  (all  subsequent  citations  of  Colmeiro  except  when  otherwise  specified  refer 
to  this  work)  ; a Russian  monograph  on  the  same  topic  by  Vladimir  Piskorski  (Kas- 
tilskie  Kortesy,  Kiev,  1897)  adds  little  or  nothing  to  Colmeiro  as  regards  matter, 
though  it  contains  a useful  bibliography.  Coroleu  y Pella’s  Cortes  Catalanas 
(Barcelona,  1876)  is  a valuable  work;  Don  Vicente  de  la  Fuente  has  an  illuminat- 
ing essay  on  the  early  Cortes  of  Aragon  in  his  Estudios  Criticos  sobre  la  Historia 
y el  Derecho  de  Aragon  (Madrid,  1885)  ; and  Danvila’s  Estudios  Criticos  acerca 
de  las  Cortes  y Parlamentos  de  Valencia  (Madrid,  1906)  contains  valuable  material 
on  that  topic.  Other  books  will  be  cited  when  reference  is  made  to  them  in 
the  text. 

^ Cf.  Colmeiro,  I.  3 ff.,  109  ffi,  and  Danvila,  Poder  Civil,  I.  84  ff.,  157  ff.  Ante- 
quera,  pp.  75-76,  120,  and  Cavanilles,  Historia  de  Espana,  I.  271,  are  the  only  im- 
portant authorities  who  distinctly  deny  the  descent  of  the  Cortes  from  the  Coun- 
cils of  Toledo.  On  these  councils  see  Dahn,  Konige  der  Germanen,  VI.  430-504  ; 
Pidal,  Historia  del  Gobierno  y Legislacidn,  pp.  259  ff. ; Perez  Pujol,  Instituciones 
...  de  la  Espana  Goda,  HI.  285  ff. 

® Colmeiro,  I.  10;  Altamira,  I.  415. 
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port  against  the  preponderant  power  of  the  nobles,  began  to  summon 
the  representatives  of  the  municipalities  to  the  national  assembly — in 
Leon  at  least  as  early  as  ii88,  in  Castile  probably  not  before  1250.^ 
At  the  same  time  the  name  of  the  institution  changed;  the  older 
title  of  concilio  (and  sometimes  curia)  disappeared  and  was  replaced 
by  that  of  Cortes,  which,  though  sometimes  loosely  used  to  designate 
assemblies  of  the  earlier  sort,  is  in  strict  accuracy  applied  only  to 
those  bodies  in  which  the  third  estate  was  present. ° It  may  also  be 
noted  that  after  the  final  union  of  Castile  and  Leon  under  Saint 
Ferdinand  (1230-1252)  the  custom  of  holding  separate  Cortes  for 
each  of  the  two  kingdoms  gradually  fell  into  desuetude,  and  the 
practice  of  summoning  a common  assembly  composed  of  the  repre- 
sentatives of  both  came  in  to  take  its  place.®  For  the  purpose  of 
the  present  inquiry,  therefore,  it  will  suffice  to  describe  the  united 
body. 

In  examining  the  composition  of  the  Castilian  Cortes  in  this 
period,  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  note  at  the  outset  that  in 
sharp  contrast  to  the  practice  in  the  realms  of  the  crown  of  Aragon, 
no  one  had  a right  to  sit  or  be  represented  there."^  The  assembly 
being  in  theory  at  least  a council  of  the  king,  summoned  to  aid  him, 
was  composed  as  the  king  desired,  and  varied  from  session  to  session 
accordingly.  Neither  all  the  same  prelates  nor  all  the  same  nobles 
were  summoned  to  any  two  Cortes  in  this  period,  nor  were  the 
same  towns  ordered  to  send  prociiradores.  The  clergy  were  repre- 
sented by  archbishops,  bishops,  and  the  grand  masters  of  the  military 
orders  selected  by  the  monarch ; custom  indeed  prescribed  the  pres- 
ence of  the  Archbishop  of  Toledo  and  such  of  the  higher  clergy  as 

^ Altamira,  I.  415-416;  Danvila,  Poder  Civil,  I.  158-159;  Colmeiro,  I.  10-15, 
142  ff.,  153  ff.;  also  Colmeiro,  Reyes  Cristianos  desde  Alonso  VI.  hasta  Alfonso  XI. 
in  the  Academia’s  Historia  General  de  Espaha,  I.  259-270  ; Diercks’s  Geschichte 
Spaniens,  II.  164  ff.  The  statement  in  the  Cronica  General  de  Espaha  that 
ciudadanos  were  present  at  a so-called  Cortes  at  Burgos  in  1169  is  not  generally 
accepted  to-day.  The  assembly  at  Najera  in  1137  which  is  called  a Cortes  in  the 
Ordenamiento  de  Alcala  (tit.  xxxii.,  Prol.)  and  in  the  Fuero  Viejo  de  Castilla 
(lib.  I.,  tit.  I.,  ley  ii.)  was  apparently  composed  of  nobles  alone. 

“Danvila,  I.  160;  Catdlogo,  pp.  i-8.  Moreover,  the  name  Cortes  usually 
implied  an  assembly  to  which  the  nobles  and  clergy  also  came.  Altamira,  II.  74  ; 
Cortes  de  Leon  y de  Castilla  (henceforth  cited  as  Cortes),  III.  21  ; Niiev.  Recop., 
lib.  VI.,  tit.  VII.,  ley  ii.  There  were,  however,  several  assemblies  of  the  third 
estate  alone  during  this  period  (e.  g.,  that  of  Medina  del  Campo  in  1431  ; cf. 
Catdlogo,  pp.  54-55,  and  Cronica  de  Juan  II.,  aho  1431,  cap.  xxviii.  ff.)  which  took 
that  name,  so  that  the  elimination  of  the  two  upper  estates  which  culminated  under 
Charles  V.  was  not  without  medieval  precedent. 

® The  first  General  Cortes  of  both  realms  were  held  at  Seville  in  1250;  the 
last  separate  ones  for  each  realm  in  the  first  half  of  the  fourteenth  century.  Cf. 
Altamira,  II.  .74,  and  Colmeiro,  I.  47. 

’Altamira,  II.  73;  Colmeiro,  I.  17. 
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were  resident  at  court ; but  even  these  the  king  had  the  unquestioned 
right  to  omit  to  summon  if  he  wished.®  The  representation  of  the 
nobles  was  similarly  irregular  and  determined  on  each  occasion  by 
the  royal  will.  Dukes,  marquises,  counts,  viscounts,  Caballeros,  escu- 
deros,  and  hidalgos  were  all  apparently  eligible  for  summons  to  this 
estate,  as  were  the  great  officers  of  the  crown,  and,  after  it  had 
been  definitely  established  in  the  latter  part  of  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tury, the  members  of  the  royal  council;^  but  the  king  selected  whom- 
soever he  pleased  on  each  occasion.  Subject-kings  of  the  crown  of 
Castile  were  also  expected  to  attend  or  send  representatives,  when 
summoned;  when  the  King  of  Granada  acknowledged  himself  vassal 
of  Ferdinand  III.,  he  promised  to  come  to  the  Cortes  with  one  of 
his  rico-hombres,  and  the  name  of  “ Don  Mahomat  Abenazar,  rey  de 
Granada,  vasallo  del  Rey  ”,  heads  the  list  of  those  who  confirmed 
the  ordinances  of  Ferdinand  IV.  in  the  Cortes  of  Medina  del  Campo 
in  1305.^®  Attendance,  when  summoned,  was  absolutely  obligatory 
in  this  estate;  failure  to  appear,  if  not  excused,  was  tantamount  to  a 
declaration  of  revolt. 

In  theory,  at  least,  the  representation  of  the  third  estate  was  in- 
separably attached  to  the  municipalities ; but  as  the  urban  limits  did 
not  stop  at  the  city  walls,  but  included  neighboring  hamlets  and 
isolated  houses,  the  rural  communities  were  not  really  excluded. 
During  this  period,  as  with  the  other  two  estates,  the  king  selected 
for  summons  on  each  occasion  as  many  towns  as  he  pleased,  and 
whichever  he  pleased,  but  the  tendency  was  steadily  towards  diminu- 
tion. In  the  Cortes  of  Leon  of  1188,  of  Seville  in  1288,  and  of 
Alcala  in  1348,  there  is  reason  to  think  that  all  the  towns  in  the 
realm  were  called  on  to  send  representatives.^®  In  the  Cortes  of 
Madrid  in  1391,  forty-nine  municipalities  sent  procuradores ; in  the 
reign  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  the  number  was  finally  fixed  at 
eighteen.^^  The  causes  which  combined  to  bring  about  this  decrease 
are  too  manifold  to  be  considered  here;  they  may  be  profitably  com- 
pared to  those  which  operated  to  bring  about  a similar  result  in  con- 
temporary England.  It  is  worth  mentioning,  however,  that  the 

® Colmeiro,  I.  16-18.  The  abbots  who  had  regularly  attended  in  the  days  of 
the  concilios  began  to  drop  out  in  the  thirteenth  century.  Save  in  the  exceptional 
Cortes  of  1527,  the  last  occasion  on  which  they  were  present  was  the  Cortes  of 
Burgos  of  1315. 

® Colmeiro,  T.  16-17;  Cortes,  II.  189,  314,  III.  10. 

Colmeiro,  I.  16;  Cortes,  I.  178. 

Colmeiro,  I.  17;  Cronica  de  Pedro  I.,  aho  II.,  cap.  ii. 

Colmeiro,  I.  18-19  ; Cortes,  I.  45,  49  ; Lavisse  and  Rambaud,  III.  483. 

Colmeiro,  I.  19-20;  Cronica  de  Sancho  Cnarto,  cap.  ii. 

Cortes,  II.  483-485,  IV.  iii;  Pulgar,  Cronica,  II.  xcv.  Three  other  towns 
acquired  representation  in  the  seventeenth  century.  Cf.  Colmeiro,  I.  23  ff. 
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blame  for  this  unfortunate  development  is  to  be  laid  less  at  the  door 
of  the  kings  than  of  the  towns  themselves,  which  not  only  lost  their 
early  privileges  by  failing  to  insist  on  their  observance,  but  also  actu- 
ally labored,  in  a spirit  of  local  antagonism,  eminently  characteristic 
of  Spain,  to  exclude  one  another  from  the  right  of  representation.^^ 
The  number  of  representatives  or  prociiradores^^  each  town  could 
send  varied,  until  it  was  fixed  at  two  by  a law  of  John  II.  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  Cortes  of  Madrid  of  1429-1430.^^  Another  law  of  the 
same  period  specifies  that  the  procuradores  must  be  personas  hon- 
radas,  and  not  labradores  or  sesmerosT  The  method  of  choice  of 
the  procuradores  varied  according  to  the  fnero  or  charter  of  the 
town  that  sent  them,  and  for  the  most  part  in  general  consonance 
with  the  methods  of  selection  of  the  local  municipal  officers.  Usu- 
ally it  was  determined  by  lot  {insaculacion)  ; sometimes  by  election 
by  a more  or  less  restricted  number  of  inhabitants ; sometimes  by  a 
system  by  which  certain  leading  citizens  served  in  turn ; sometimes 
by  a combination  of  these  methods. Whatever  the  local  practice,  it 
seems  clear  that  up  to  the  second  quarter  of  the  fifteenth  century 
the  choices  were  fairly  made,  without  royal  interference ; but  it  is 
equally  obvious  that  from  the  beginning  of  the  dictatorship  of  Alvaro 
de  Luna  to  the  accession  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  there  were  in- 
creasingly scandalous  corruption  and  intimidation  by  the  crown  and 
the  magnates,  until  in  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Impotent  the  king  on 
several  occasions  actually  gave  away  outright  the  privilege  of  repre- 
senting this  or  that  town  without  even  going  through  the  farce  of  ob- 
servance of  constituted  forms. Under  the  Catholic  Kings  there  is 
a temporary  cessation  of  these  evils,  but  they  begin  again  and  reach 
their  climax  under  the  House  of  Hapsburg.-^ 

Every  city  represented  in  Cortes  gave  its  procuradores  creden- 
tials and  letters  of  instruction  and  guidance,  or  poderes,  as  they 
were  called.  They  were  carefully  worded  and  the  procuradores 
were  forbidden  to  deviate  from  them  in  the  slightest  degree. ““  If 
some  unexpected  question  arose  in  the  Cortes,  the  procuradores 
usually  consulted  their  constituents  before  giving  their  votes,  and 

Colmeiro,  I.  27-28;  Cortes,  III.  782-785,  IV.  233,  239. 

On  the  use  of  this  name  see  Colmeiro,  I.  28,  203;  Cortes,  I.  170. 

Cortes,  II.  483-485,  III.  85;  Nuev.  Recop.,  lib.  VI.,  tit.  vir.,  ley  iv. 

^^Nuev.  Recop.,  lib.  VI.,  tit.  vii.,  ley  iv. 

’“Marina,  I.  xx  ; Colmeiro,  I.  29-30,  33-34;  Munoz  y Romero,  Fueros  Munici- 
pales,  passim. 

““  Colmeiro,  I.  30  fif. ; Nuev.  Recop.,  lib.  VI.,  tit.  vii.,  leyes  v.  and  vii. ; Cortes, 
III.  85,  loi,  135,  270,  407,  569,  715- 

^ Sandoval,  Carlos  V.,  lib.  III.,  section  l.  ; lib.  V.,  section  .xiir. 

“Colmeiro,  I.  37-41  ; Cortes,  III.  642. 
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they  attempted,  though  unsuccessfully,  to  wrest  from  the  king  the 
right  of  interpretation  of  the  podcres  in  case  there  was  some  doubt 
as  to  their  meaning.^®  Until  the  character  of  these  poderes  was 
modified  by  the  monarchs  of  the  House  of  Hapsburg,  their  com- 
prehensiveness and  definiteness,  and  the  strictness  with  which  they 
were  obeyed,  constituted  one  of  the  most  important  safeguards  of 
Castilian  parliamentary  liberty.  The  salaries  and  journey  money 
of  the  procnradores  were  paid  by  the  towns  that  sent  them,  up  to 
the  latter  part  of  the  fourteenth  century.^^  Under  John  II.  the 
custom  of  the  king’s  paying  the  salaries  began,^®  but  was  supplanted 
in  turn  in  the  sixteenth  century  by  the  practice  of  the  Cortes’s  reg- 
ularly adding  a fixed  sum  to  the  serzncio,  “ para  gastos  de  Cortes  ” — 
a grant  which,  as  experience  was  to  prove,  seldom  reached  its  in- 
tended destination.-® 

The  right  to  summon  the  Cortes  was  inherent  in  the  crown,  an 
inalienable  royal  prerogative ; in  case  the  king  was  absent,  ill,  or 
under  age,  it  was  exercised  by  his  representatives  in  his  name  and 
not  of  their  own  right.-^  Time  and  place  of  meeting  were  left 
absolutely  to  the  royal  discretion ; there  was  no  rule  as  to  the  fre- 
quency of  sessions,  or  the  size,  locality,  or  importance  of  the  place 
where  they  occurred;  on  one  occasion  the  Castilian  Cortes  met  at 
Bubierca  in  Aragon.-®  At  the  opening  session,  which  was  attended 
by  the  king  and  all  three  estates,  the  first  business  was  the  presenta- 
tion of  the  poderes  by  the  procnradores.  Then  followed  the  speech 
from  the  throne,  in  which  the  purposes  of  the  meeting  were  set 
forth,  and  formal  replies  were  made  by  each  estate ; the  head  of  the 
House  of  Lara  answering  first,  for  the  nobles ; the  Archbishop  of 
Toledo,  next,  for  the  clergy;  and  finally  the  city  of  Burgos  for  the 
third  estate.-®  These  formal  proceedings  over,  the  estates  usually 

^ Cronica  del  Rey  Juan  II. , ano  1430,  cap.  iii. ; Cortes,  III.  407-408. 

^Cortes,  II.  140. 

^ Cronica  de  Juan  II.,  ano  1422,  cap.  xx. 

^ Cortes,  IV.  259  ; Actas  de  las  Cortes  de  Castilla,  published  by  the  Congreso 
de  los  Diputados  (cited  henceforth  as  Actas),  I.  54,  III.  82,  140,  145,  272,  299,- 
438,  IV.  88,  107,  236,  381,  VI.  306,  315,  319,  653,  719,  VII.  47,  VIII.  106,  134,. 
351,  653. 

^ Colmeiro,  I.  45-48. 

^ Ibid.,  and  Cronica  de  Pedro  I.,  ano  XIV.,  cap.  iii. 

^Colmeiro,  I.  52-55.  Burgos,  however,  was  unable  to  assert  this  privilege 
without  a long  and  bitter  struggle  with  Toledo,  utterly  characteristic  of  the  in- 
tensely local  nature  of  Spanish  pride  and  patriotism.  It  lasted  from  1348  till 
1570;  in  1402  the  disputants  almost  assaulted  each  other;  on  another  occasion 
the  king  was  obliged  to  intervene  and  forcibly  eject  the  two  Toledans  who  had' 
pre-empted  the  places  of  Burgos;  in  1506  “they  all  arose  and  shouted  at  one 
another  so  loud  that  not  a word  could  be  understood.”  The  matter  was  really- 
settled  each  time  by  a compromise.  Cronica  de  Pedro  I.,  ano  II.,  cap.  xvi.  7 
Cronica  de  Juan  IP,  ano  1406,  cap.  v. ; Marina,  I.  258-271  ; Actas,  I.  32,  III.  24. 
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separated  for  deliberation,  but  communicated  with  one  another  by 
messengers.  Of  the  nature  of  the  debates  it  is  almost  impossible  to 
learn  anything,  but  we  may  safely  conjecture  that  it  was  very  quiet 
and  probably  ineffective  and  disorganized.^®  The  session  lasted  till 
the  business  was  done,  but  there  is  no  record  during  this  period  of 
prolonged  meetings  such  as  took  place  in  the  time  of  Philip  II. 
Lastly  occurred  the  presentation  of  petitions  by  the  estates  to  the 
crown.  There  was  apparently  no  final  meeting  of  the  king  and  the 
three  estates  for  formal  ratification  of  what  had  been  done,  com- 
parable to  the  solio  of  the  Cortes  of  Aragon.®^  The  estates  usually 
separated  without  any  guarantees  that  their  wishes  would  be  re- 
spected, though  it  was  the  usual  custom  for  the  government  to  send 
back  to  the  cities,  and  sometimes  to  the  bishops  and  nobles,  full 
copies  of  the  cuadcrnos,  or  lists  of  petitions  with  the  royal  answers. 

Parliamentary  privilege  in  the  Castilian  Cortes  stood  very  high. 
In  1302  and  1305  complete  security  and  freedom  from  arrest  and 
seizure  of  property  were  promised  the  procuradores  during  sessions 
of  the  Cortes  and  while  they  came  and  went;  and  in  1351  this 
promise  was  confirmed,  save  in  a few  exceptional  cases,  though  sub- 
sequent petitions  would  seem  to  indicate  that  the  rule  was  not 
always  enforced.®^  By  an  ordinance  of  1379,  the  procuradores 
were  granted  the  same  entertainment  which  Las  Siete  Partidas  ac- 
corded the  king  and  his  immediate  followers — a privilege  which, 
again,  was  by  no  means  invariably  realized  in  fact.^^  There  was 
apparently  no  restriction  whatever  on  freedom  of  speech  during 
sessions  up  to  the  famous  case ’of  Dr.  Zumel  under  Charles  V.®® 
The  sole  occasion  earlier  than  this  on  which  the  king  attempted  in 
any  way  to  rebuke  or  punish  a procurador  was  that  of  Mosen  Diego 
de  Valera,  who  wrote  a most  insolent  letter  to  John  IT,  “ on  account 
of  which  he  was  in  great  peril  and  it  was  ordered  that  nothing  which 
was  due  him  from  the  king  should  be  paid  him,  not  even  his  wages  ”, 
but  this  was  for  an  act  done  outside  the  Cortes,  not  a part  of  his 
official  functions.^® 

The  powers  of  the  Castilian  Cortes  in  this  period  may  be  classi- 
fied under  three  heads — financial,  legislative,  and  miscellaneous. 

C/.  here  Mariejol,  L’Espagne  sous  Ferdinand  et  Isabelle,  p.  141. 

M.  J.  Gounon-Loubens,  Essais  snr  I’ Administration  de  la  Castille,  pp.  108- 
109;  Marina,  I.  304-31 1. 

Cortes,  I.  476;  Colmeiro,  I.  91. 

^Cortes,  I.  163,  180;  II.  20,  62,  541. 

^Partidas,  part  II.,  tit.  IX.,  ley  xv. ; Cortes,  II.  287-288,  IV.  425;  Colmeiro, 
I.  90. 

Sandoval,  lib.  III.,  sections  vii.-x. 

^“Colmeiro,  I.  96;  Cronica  de  Juan  II.,  ano  1448,  cap.  iv. 
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From  at  least  as  early  as  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  century, 
it  was  a recognized  custom  that  when  the  king  desired  an  extra 
grant  or  scrvicio  over  and  above  what  came  to  him  regularly,  of  his 
own  right,  he  must  ask  it  of  the  national  assembly. In  1307  this 
custom  passed  into  written  law  and  was  confirmed  as  such  in  1329, 
1391,  1393,  1420,  and  afterwards.^®  IMoreover,  at  the  close  of  the 
fourteenth  century,  when  the  Cortes  were  at  the  height  of  their 
power,  this  important  privilege  was  buttressed  and  fortified  by  sev- 
eral temporarily  successful  demands  for  an  audit,  and  occasional 
insistence  on  a reduction  of  the  sums  the  king  required.®®  Three 
times,  at  least,  the  Cortes  even  secured  a partial  right  of  appropria- 
tion of  the  sums  they  voted,  and  once  they  forced  the  king  to  de- 
posit their  grant  with  two  persons  with  the  stipulation  that  nothing 
should  be  taken  from  them  save  for  the  ^Moorish  war,  for  which  it 
had  been  given. This  seemingly  impregnable  financial  position, 
however,  was  seriously  weakened  in  two  different  ways.  First,  the 
fact  that  the  nobles  and  clergy  were  generally  exempt  from  taxation 
(despite  several  attempts  to  subject  them  to  it)  left  the  procuradores 
to  bear  alone  the  brunt  of  every  financial  struggle  against  the  crown, 
so  that  they  usually  submitted  tamely  to  the  royal  demands  as  the 
records  plainly  show.'*^  Second,  by  utilization  of  loans,  invention 
of  new  imposts,  and  above  all  by  perpetually  postponing  the  definite 
settlement  of  the  difficult  question  as  to  whether  or  not  certain  taxes 
(especially  the  blighting  alcabala)  could  be  levied  without  the  con- 
sent of  the  national  assembly,  the  crown  was  able  to  gain  alternative 
means  of  supply  and  thus  circumvent  the  opposition  which  it  might 
occasionally  be  unable  to  overthrow.^®  Their  failure  to  make  the 
most  of  their  financial  rights  cost  the  Castilian  Cortes  dear  in  other 
directions,  as  the  sequel  will  show. 

The  share  of  the  Castilian  Cortes  in  legislation  rested  on  a some- 
what different  basis.  The  power  to  make  laws  resided  exclusively 

Colmeiro,  I.  72. 

^Cortes,  I.  187,  428,  II.  489,  527,  III.  23-25,  29,  IV.  378;  Altamira,  II.  73, 
says  that  in  1328  it  was  ordained  that  unanimity  of  all  the  procuradores  was  nec- 
essary to  the  voting  of  the  servicio,  a statement  possibly  based  on  the  Madrid 
copy  of  the  cuaderno  of  the  Cortes  of  1329,  which  contains  the  phrase  “ otorgados 
por  todos  los  procuradores  ”.  Cortes,  I.  428  n.,  401  n. 

Cortes,  II.  408  ; Colmeiro,  I.  77  ; Cronica  de  Juan  II. , aho  1406,  caps,  xi.-xii. 

Cortes,  III.  6,  7;  Cronica  de  Juan  II. , ano  1407,  cap.  xii.,  aho  1411,  cap.  vi., 
aho  1418,  cap.  viii.,  aho  1425,  cap.  x. 

Colmeiro,  I.  79-80,  84-85;  Cortes,  II.  402,  408;  Cronica  de  Juan  II.,  aho 
1406,  cap.  XIII. 

*- Cortes,  II.  257,  489,  527,  III.  97;  Cronica  de  Juan  I.,  aho  X.,  cap.  in.;  will 
of  Isabella  the  Catholic  in  Dormer,  Discursos  Varios,  pp.  382-383 ; Colmeiro, 
I.  79  ff. 
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in  the  crown,  despite  the  statements  of  Marina  and  other  enthusias- 
tic doceafiistas  to  the  contrary.^^  For  the  revocation  of  a valid 
law  the  consent  of  the  Cortes  was  necessary,  according  to  an  ordi- 
nance of  1387,  but  it  is  by  no  means  clear  that  this  enactment  was 
rigidly  enforced  during  this  period;  certainly  it  was  not  in  the  six- 
teenth century.^"*  The  most  important  part  of  the  Cortes’s  share 
in  legislation,  however,  lay  not  here,  but  in  their  right  to  draw  up  a 
set  of  petitions  to  the  crown,  which  if  accepted  became  the  law  of 
the  land.  This  practice,  begun  in  1293,  became  fixed  in  1317,  and 
was  utilized  sometimes  by  the  nobles  and  clergy,  though  most  fre- 
quently, of  course,  by  the  third  estate.'^®  The  petitions  range  over 
the  very  widest  diversity  of  topics — administration  of  justice,  meas- 
ures of  police  and  public  safety,  dealings  with  Moors  and  Jews, 
granting  of  letters  of  naturalization,  standards  of  weights  and 
measures,  barragania,  or  licensed  concubinage  of  the  clergy,  etc. ; 
some  were  of  general,  some  of  local,  import.^®  Though  the  Cortes 
had  no  means  of  enforcing  their  observance  they  were  often  ac- 
cepted and  acted  upon.  That  the  Castilian  assembly  was  unable  to 
turn  this  right  of  petition  into  a right  of  legislation  (like  the  Eng- 
lish Parliament  at  this  period),  was  due  to  its  ineffective  procedure, 
its  failure  to  make  redress  precede  supply,^'  and  to  the  general  lack 
of  co-operation  and  of  political  opportunism  which  characterized  its 
members. 

Though  based  on  royal  promises  and  valid  ordinances,  most  of 
the  powers  of  the  Castilian  Cortes  not  included  under  legislation  or 
finance  were  really  only  exercised  according  to  the  discretion  of  the 
crown.  Such  was  the  case  in  respect  to  their  control  of  foreign 
policy,^®  and  the  provision  that  they  must  be  consulted  in  matters  of 
importance  to  the  well-being  of  the  realm. Their  share  in  the 
recognition  of  a new  sovereign,  however,  demands  more  careful 
definition.  Dr.  Zumel  in  the  sixteenth  century  and  Marina  in  the 
nineteenth  were  totally  wrong  in  implying  that  the  validity  of  a king’s 
accession  depended  on  his  recognition  by  the  Cortes,  and  his  swearing 
to  observe  the  established  laws  in  their  presence.  It  was  customary, 

Part  id  as,  part  I.,  tit.  i.,  ley  xii. ; Ord.  de  Alcala,  tit.  xxviii.,  ley  i. ; Cortes, 
I.  542,  II.  299,  314,  362-378,  449-450,  471  ; Colmeiro,  I.  66  ff. 

**  Cortes,  II.  371-372;  cf.  also  ibid..  III.  406-407,  and  Colmeiro,  I.  68. 

Cortes,  I.  106  fif.,  299  ff.  Hence  the  various  ordenamientos  de  prelados  and 
hidalgos,  e.  g.,  in  1295,  1315,  1351,  1390,  etc. 

Cortes,  I.  145,  179,  II.  14,  249,  303,  III.  389-390,  496;  Altamira,  II.  71-72. 

Cf.  Cortes,  III.  496;  and  the  unfulfilled  law,  Nnev.  Recop.,  lib.  VI.,  tit.  vii., 
ley  VIII. 

Cortes,  I.  40,  III.  809-810;  Cronica  de  Juan  II.,  ano  1429,  cap.  in.,  ano 
1431,  cap.  XXV.,  ano  1437,  cap.  vi.  ; Colmeiro,  I.  57  ff. 

Cortes,  III.  21  ; Nnev.  Recop.,  lib.  VI.,  tit.  vii.,  ley  ii. 

AM.  HIST.  REV.,  VOL.  XVI.  — 32. 
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indeed,  for  the  national  assembly  to  meet  when  a king  died,  to  swear 
to  the  heir  and  receive  his  oath,  but  this  was  by  no  means  indispen- 
sable to  the  making  of  a new  monarch.^®  In  the  case  of  the  accession 
of  a king  under  age  the  powers  of  the  Cortes  were  somewhat  more 
extensive  and  included  considerable  influence  in  the  nomination  of 
regents  and  their  exercise  of  power ; and  they  usually  recognized  the 
heir  to  the  throne  during  the  lifetime  of  his  predecessor,  and  were 
empowered  to  accept  royal  abdications.®^ 

Allowing  for  all  limitations,  the  composition  and  powers  of  the 
Castilian  Cortes  in  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries  indicate, 
in  theory  at  least,  a very  high  degree  of  parliamentary  development 
for  that  period,  though  far  less  than  the  Cortes  of  the  eastern  king- 
doms, as  the  sequel  will  show. 

The  realms  of  the  crown  of  Aragon  had  reached  a far  more 
advanced  stage  of  political  development  than  had  Castile,  in  the 
period  with  which  this  essay  deals.  United  under  a series  of  really 
remarkable  monarchs  with  an  active  foreign  policy,  a patriotic  aris- 
tocracy and  third  estate  prevented  healthy  centralization  from  de- 
generating into  harmful  despotism.  The  Cortes  of  the  eastern  king- 
doms clearly  reflect  these  characteristics : they  were  much  more  like 
the  assemblies  of  modern  constitutional  monarchies  than  were  the 
Cortes  of  Castile,  especially  in  that  they  realized  in  fact  a far  larger 
proportion  of  the  rights  and  privileges  that  they  claimed  in  theory 
than  did  the  latter.  Owing  to  lack  of  space  it  will  be  impossible 
to  attempt  any  detailed  description  of  the  Cortes  of  Aragon,  Cata- 
lonia, and  Valencia ; I shall  merely  endeavor  to  enumerate  the  prin- 
cipal features  that  dififerentiate  them  from  those  of  Castile  and  from 
one  another.  For  the  same  reason  I have  omitted  any  mention  of 
the  General  Cortes  of  the  three  kingdoms,  especially  since  these 
were,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  merely  a juxtaposition  of  the 
Cortes  of  each  separate  realm.®^ 

Aragon. 

The  origin  of  the  Cortes  of  Aragon  is  even  more  difficult  to  trace 
than  that  of  the  Cortes  of  Castile;  there  is  little  evidence  to  connect 

On  this  cf.  Cohneiro,  I.  59  ff. ; Partidas,  part  II.,  tit.  xiii.,  leyes  xix.  ff. ; 
Cortes,  III.  i;  Marina,  II.  24  ff.,  47  ff. ; Cronica  de  Pedro  I.,  afio  II.,  cap.  xii. 
There  are  several  instances  of  royal  accessions  without  any  celebration  of  the 
Cortes  till  long  afterwards. 

Colmeiro,  I.  60-63,  150-151  ; Cortes,  I.  132;  Altamira,  I.  574.  When 
Charles  V.  abdicated  without  consulting  the  Cortes  he  frankly  recognized  that 
he  violated  precedent.  Sandoval,  lib.  XXXII.,  section  xxxviii. 

^^Cf.  here  Mariejol,  L’Espagne,  p.  145;  Coroleu  and  Pella,  pp.  99-103. 
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them  with  the  ancient  Visigothic  concilios.^^  It  is  probable  that  the 
earlier  writers  have  been  mistaken  in  giving  the  name  Cortes  to  the 
famous  assembly  at  Jaca  in  1071  ; certainly  the  third  estate  was  not 
represented  till  1134  at  the  earliest,  probably  not  till  1163,  and  pos- 
sibly not  till  the  thirteenth  century.®^  Apparently  the  clergy  were 
unaccountably  slow  in  asserting  their  right  to  sit  in  the  national 
assembly.  They  sent  two  representatives  in  1247  and  again  in  1265, 
but  according  to  Blancas  were  not  really  admitted  as  an  estate  of 
the  realm  till  1301.^“  We  can  scarcely  regard  the  Aragonese  Cortes 
as  completely  organized  till  the  beginning  of  the  fourteenth  century. 

Three  distinguishing  features  of  their  composition  deserve  to  be 
mentioned,  in  all  of  which  they  contrast  sharply  with  the  Cortes  of 
Castile.  In  the  first  place,  the  Aragonese  aristocracy,  the  most 
ancient  and  powerful  estate  of  the  realm,  was  divided,  according  to 
degree,  into  two  categories,  which  sat  in  two  separate  houses — the 
braso  noble  and  the  bra::o  de  Caballeros — so  that  the  Cortes  of  this 
kingdom  was  composed  of  four  estates  instead  of  three. Second, 
the  ricos-hombres  (or  members  of  the  brazo  noble)  and  caballeros 
had  the  right  to  attend  the  Cortes,  even  though  not  summoned  by  the 
king,  provided  they  could  prove  their  rank  and  lineage,  and  show 
that  they  held  no  municipal  office  enabling  them  to  vote  for  prociira- 
dores  of  the  third  estate,  and  so  to  obtain  double  representation ; 
and  cities  and  towns  which  could  show  that  they  had  been  summoned 
once  to  send  representatives  continued  to  enjoy  that  privilege.  The 
membership  of  the  clerical  estate  was  also  pretty  definitely  fixed  by 
the  beginning  of  the  fourteenth  century,  so  that  the  composition  of 
the  Aragonese  Cortes  as  a whole  was  by  no  means  as  largely  con- 
trolled by  the  crown  as  was  that  of  the  Cortes  of  Castile.®'  Alem- 
bers  of  the  clerical  estate  and  of  the  brazo  noble,  moreover,  enjoyed 
the  right  to  send  to  the  Cortes  procuradores  or  substitutes  in  their 
places,  and  this  privilege  extended  to  ricos-hombres  who  were  under 
age,  and  occasionally  to  women  of  high  rank ; the  caballeros,  on  the 
other  hand,  were  always  obliged  to  attend  in  person.®®  Third,  the 
Justicia  of  Aragon  was  “Juez  de  las  Cortes”,  and  his  presence,  or 

” Marichalar  and  Manrique  (cited  hereafter  as  “ M.  and  M.”),  VI.  165  ff. ; 
V.  Lafuente,  Las  Primeras  Cortes  de  Aragon,  in  Obras,  II.  14-76. 

^ Ibid.,  and  Bofarull,  Documentos  Ineditos,  I.-VIIL,  passim;  Zurita,  Anales, 
lib.  I.,  cap.  Liii.,  lil).  II.,  cap.  xxiv.  ; Danvila,  Poder  Civil,  I.  328  ; and  Danvila, 
Valencia,  p.  274;  Altamira,  I.  456;  Swift,  James  the  First  of  Aragon,  pp.  160  ff.  ; 
Diercks,  II.  164  fi.  An  accurate  and  final  settlement  of  the  date  of  the  advent 
of  the  third  estate  would  be  of  imi)ortance  as  determining  the  question  of 
priority  between  Aragon  and  Castile. 

“Blancas,  Modo  de  proccdcr,  caj).  vi.  ; M.  and  M.,  VI.  170. 

“ Blancas,  ibid. ; Martel,  Forma  de  cclcbrar,  caps,  x.,  xvi. 

Ibid.;  and  M.  and  M.,  VI.  170-178. 

“ M.  and  M.,  VI.  174-175;  Martel,  caps,  xviir.-xxi. 
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that  of  one  of  his  lieutenants,  was  necessary  for  the  meeting  of  the 
assembly.^® 

The  king  alone  could  summon  the  Cortes,  and  his  presence  was  a 
sine  qua  non  of  their  opening  and  celebration;  if  he  deputed  this 
function  to  another,  the  Cortes  had  to  sanction  it  every  time.®®  They 
must  meet  in  Aragon,  in  a place  of  at  least  400  houses  and  on  royal 
domain.®^  Clauses  demanding  annual  Cortes  in  the  General  Privi- 
lege of  1283  and  in  the  Privilege  of  Union  in  1287  apparently  were 
superseded  in  1307  by  a law  providing  for  meetings  of  the  Cortes 
once  in  two  years;  neither  of  these  requirements,  however,  was 
observed  in  practice.®-  The  forms,  ceremonies,  and  order  of  seat- 
ing in  the  opening  session  were  carefully  and  minutely  regulated.®® 
Particularly  noteworthy  was  the  complicated  arrangement  for  three 
prorogations  of  four  days  each  in  order  to  give  tardy  members  a 
chance  to  arrive;  and  in  case  of  their  failure  to  do  so  after  the  ex- 
piration of  twelve  days,  the  formal  pronouncement  of  their  con- 
tumacy by  the  Justicia.®'*  When  the  estates  separated  for  the  trans- 
action of  business,  each  one  of  them  proceeded  to  elect  Jiabilitadores 
(four  for  the  Caballeros  and  two  from  each  of  the  other  brazos), 
whose  duty  it  was  to  examine  the  summons,  poderes,  and  proofs  of 
qualification  to  sit  of  every  member  of  the  estate  in  question.®^ 
This  process  of  liabilitacion  was  very  strictly  carried  out:  the  slight- 
est deviation  from  the  established  rule  excluded.  Appeal  from  the 
sentence  of  the'  habilitadores  lay  to  the  Justicia,  who  took  the  matter 
before  the  full  Cortes.®®  After  1436  it  was  customary  for  each 
estate  to  nominate  proinovedores  to  regulate  and  propound  business, 
and  from  a much  earlier  date  tratadores  to  deal  with  the  other 
estates  and  the  king,  who  also  named  tratadores  of  his  own.®^  In 
theory  absolute  unanimity  of  every  member  of  each  brazo  was 
required  on  every  measure,  a fact  which  has  caused  some  writers 
to  exclaim  that  the  passage  of  every  law  was  a miracle  in  Aragon.®® 

Martel,  cap.  xxxvii.  On  the  Justicia  see  M.  and  M.,  VI.  265-398;  J. 
Ribera,  Origenes  del  Justicia  de  Aragon,  and  articles  by  A.  G.  Soler  in  Revista 
de  Archivos,  Bibliotecas  y Museos  (tercera  epoca),  V.  201  ff.,  454  ff.,  625  ff. 

Martel,  caps.  v.  and  vi. ; Blancas,  cap.  iii. 

Martel,  cap.  vii. ; Blancas,  cap.  iv. 

Fueros  de  Aragon,  I.  6;  M.  and  M.,  VI.  203.  See  also  the  list  of  Cortes 
in  the  Catalogo  and  in  Antequera,  pp.  631-632.  The  text  of  the  General  Privilege 
is  to  be  found  in  the  Fueros  de  Aragon,  I.  6-9,  and  that  of  the  Privilege  of  Union 
in  M.  and  M.,  V.  34-40. 

Martel,  caps.  xxx.  ff. ; Blancas,  caps,  viii.-x. ; Berart,  cap.  iii. 

Martel,  caps,  xxxiii.  and  xxxiv. 

^ Martel,  caps.  xlii.  and  xliii.  ; Blancas,  cap.  xvi. ; Berart,  cap.  vi. 

M.  and  M.,  VI.  2 13-2 14. 

Martel,  caps,  xlv.-l.  ; M.  and  M.,  VI.  214-216. 

Danvila,  Poder  Civil,  I.  330. 
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Practically,  however,  it  would  seem  that  a great  many  pieces  of 
business  were  decided  by  majority  vote,  and  moreover  the  practice 
of  nominating  by  majority  vote  a committee  of  four  or  more  mem- 
bers for  each  hrazo,  with  full  powers  to  transact  business,  often 
rendered  the  provision  requiring  unanimity  quite  nugatory.®^ 

Last  of  all  came  the  solio  or  formal  meeting  of  king  and  estates, 
in  which  all  the  measures  of  the  session  were  solemnly  proclaimed 
and  sworn  to — an  admirable  means  of  preventing  the  sovereign  from 
ignoring  those  doings  of  the  assembly  which  were  not  to  his  likingd® 
And  as  a final  method  to  secure  this  end,  a committee  of  the  estates, 
or  Diputacion  del  Reyno,  usually  composed  of  two  members  of  each 
brazo,  was  chosen  to  remain  in  session  during  intervals  between  ses- 
sions, to  watch  over  the  observance  of  the  laws,  and  report  to  the 
Cortes  any  infraction  of  them.  A full  account  of  the  duties  and 
powers  of  this  body  will  be  found  in  the  Fueros  of  Aragon;  they 
may  perhaps  be  summarized  under  three  heads : ( i ) to  oversee  the 
administration  of  the  public  revenue  (not  the  patrimonio  real)  ; (2) 
to  deal  with  all  infractions  of  the  fueros  by  public  officials  or  private 
persons;  (3)  to  keep  the  peace,  in  company  with  the  Justicia  of 
Aragon."^^ 

The  powers  of  the  Aragonese  Cortes  may  be  briefly  stated  as 
follows.  Their  consent  was  absolutely  necessary  to  the  passing  of 
all  laws — the  king,  unlike  the  Castilian  monarch,  could  not  legislate 
without  them.'-  By  them  alone  could  an  extra  grant,  over  and 
above  what  came  to  the  king  in  his  own  right,  be  made  C without 
their  consent  no  new  tribute  or  duty  could  be  imposed,  nor  the  rate 
of  an  old  one  diminished  or  increased.'^  The  Cortes  received  the 
oath  of  a new  king  to  observe  the  laws,  and  recognized  him  as  mon- 
arch; they  alone  could  grant  letters  of  naturalization;  truces,  peaces, 
and  declarations  of  war  were  usually  ratified  by  them ; occasionally 
they  confirmed  and  even  nominated  ambassadors.''’  Though  the 

Such  is  the  theory  of  M.  and  M.,  VI.  217-220.  Apparently  in  case  such 
committees  were  appointed,  the  proenradores  of  Saragossa  invariably  constituted 
one-half  of  that  of  the  third  estate,  so  that  no  measure  could  be  adopted  on  such 
occasions  without  the  consent  of  the  capital  of  the  realm. 

Martel,  cap.  lxxviii.  ; M.  and  M.,  VI.  222. 

’’^Fueros  de  Aragon,  I.  26,  46,  66,  72,  75,  107,  213-215,  221,  223-225,  236, 
242,  244,  265-266,  268-270,  284. 

Blancas,  cap.  xix.;  Berart,  fols.  20  ff. ; M.  and  M.,  VI.  186-187.  Hence  the 
formula  which  usually  precedes  the  Aragonese  laws  : “ El  sehor  Rey  de  voluntad 
de  la  Corte  estatuesce  y ordena.”  Cf.  Fueros  de  Aragon,  passi))i. 

Blancas,  cap.  xviii. ; Martel,  cap.  lxxi.  ; Berart,  fob  33  ; M.  and  M.,  VI. 

189  ff. 

Fueros  de  Aragon,  II.,  Actas  de  Cortes,  pp.  10  ff.  ; Zurita,  lib.  IV.,  cap. 
XXXVIII.;  Martel,  caps,  lxxii.-i.xxv.  ; Berart,  fols.  33-37;  M.  and  M.,  VI.  190. 

M.  and  M.,  VI.  188-189,  195;  Lea,  Inquisition,  I.  229;  Halagucr,  Obras, 
VII.  120-123. 
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power  over  the  appointment  of  the  chief  officers  of  state  granted 
them  in  the  Privilege  of  Union  would  seem  to  have  lapsed  with  the 
abolition  of  that  Privilege  in  1348,  there  are  subsequent  cases  where 
such  a power  was  claimed  and  exercised.'®  Up  to  1461  the  Cortes 
were  charged  with  the  rcsidencia  of  the  Justicia,  and  up  to  1348 
they  heard  many  of  the  disputes  between  king  and  subjects,  which  at 
that  date  were  transferred  to  that  tribunal.'"  Finally  they  had  a 
most  extensive  power  of  investigating,  in  conjunction  with  the  Jus- 
ticia, grciijcs,  or  wrongs  done  by  the  king,  his  officers,  or  the  estates, 
to  one  another,  to  individuals,  or  groups  of  individuals  of  whatever 
rank,  or  vice  versa,  in  defiance  of  the  laws,  and  of  demanding  that 
justice  be  done."®  The  procedure  and  other  powers  of  the  Cortes 
were  such  as  ensured  attention  to  these  demands. 

Catalonia. 

It  seems  probable  that  the  Cortes  of  Catalonia  developed  grad- 
ually out  of  the  assembly  of  the  feudatories  of  the  Counts  of  Barce- 
lona. The  date  of  the  advent  in  them  of  the  third  estate  is  a matter 
of  dispute,"®  but  for  the  purpose  of  the  present  article  it  will  suffice 
to  begin  with  the  year  1283,  when  as  an  echo  of  the  issue  of  the 
struggle  over  the  General  Privilege  in  Aragon,  Pedro  III.  was  obliged 
to  promise  to  summon  once  a year  in  Catalonia  an  assembly  of  nobles, 
clergy,  and  third  estate  to  discuss  the  welfare  of  the  realm,  unless 
hindered  by  some  good  and  sufficient  cause.®®  There  were  but  three 
hra::os  in  the  Catalonian  Cortes ; several  attempts  were  indeed  made 
in  the  late  fourteenth  and  early  fifteenth  centuries  to  create  a “ Brag 
dels  cavaliers  generosos  e homens  de  paratge  ” on  the  model  of  the 
hrazo  de  caballcros  of  the  Cortes  of  Aragon,  but  they  never  met  with 
any  permanent  success.®^  About  a dozen  towns  and  cities  were 

Zurita,  lib.  X.,  caps,  xxxiv.  and  xliii.  ; M.  and  M.,  V.  38,  VI.  194. 

” M.  and  M.,  VI.  195-196. 

Martel,  caps,  liv.-lix.  ; Blancas,  cap.  xiv. ; Berart,  fol.  27. 

On  this  see  Cortes  de  Cataluna,  vol.  L,  pt.  i.,  pp.  3 ff. ; M.  and  M.,  VI. 
509-510,  VII.  196-220  ; Coroleu  and  Pella,  cap.  i. ; Danvila,  Poder  Civil,  I.  259; 
Danvila,  Valencia,  p.  275  ; Altamira,  I.  469 ; Altamira,  in  Revue  Historique, 
LXXIV.  143  ; Fidel  Fita  in  Boletin  de  la  Real  Academia  de  Historia,  XVII.  385- 
428;  Balaguer,  Historia  de  Cataluna,  lib.  III.,  cap.  x.  The  assembly  of  1064, 
which  approved  and  promulgated  the  Usajes,  was  probably  the  first  assembly  in 
Spain  of  a legislative  character,  and  dealing  with  political  affairs,  composed  ex- 
clusively of  secular  persons  ; but  the  evidence  of  the  presence  of  the  third  estate 
is  slight.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  the  representatives  of  the  municipalities  did  not 
enter  the  Catalonian  Cortes  till  the  early  thirteenth  century,  and  that  their  rights 
there  were  not  definitely  recognized  till  1283. 

Cortes  de  Cataluna,  vol.  I.,  pt.  i.,  p.  147. 

Cortes  de  Cataluna,  VII.  46  fif. ; M.  and  M.,  VII.  198-199;  Coroleu  and 
Pella,  pp.  58-59- 
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usually  represented  in  the  third  estate  most  of  them  sent  one  pro- 
citrador  or  s'mdico,  several  sent  two,  but  Barcelona  sent  five  and 
sometimes  more.  Apparently  each  town  had  but  one  vote,  irrespec- 
tive of  the  number  of  its  representatives,®^  but  Barcelona’s  predomi- 
nance was  perfectly  obvious  and  deeply  resented.®^  The  method 
of  selection  of  the  municipal  representatives  varied  in  this  period 
according  to  local  custom — not  until  the  reign  of  Ferdinand  and 
Isabella  did  insaculacidn  become  the  regular  practice.®^  Full  and 
definite  instructions  were  given  to  the  s'mdicos  by  the  Concejo  of  the 
municipality  they  represented  (in  Barcelona  this  function  was  per- 
formed by  the  Vintiquatrena  de  Cort — a most  interesting  body — a 
sort  of  permanent  commission  of  the  Concejo,  selected  for  the  spe- 
cial purpose  of  supervising  and  counselling  the  s'mdicos,  even  down 
to  the  minutest  details  of  their  private  life).^*^  Neglect  of  these  in- 
structions might  subject  the  delinquents  to  the  censures  of  the 
Church  or  even  to  a revocation  of  their  powers.®'  The  crown  se- 
lected the  day  and  place  of  meeting;  the  latter  must  be  in  Catalonia 
and  a town  of  at  least  two  hundred  houses.®®  In  1301  the  law  de- 
manding annual  Cortes  was  changed  to  a provision  for  triennial 
ones,  but  the  records  show  that  even  this  was  not  always  observed.®^ 

Perhaps  the  most  striking  feature  of  the  intensely  formal  and 
rigid  procedure  of  the  Catalonian  Cortes  was  the  complicated  cere- 
mony of  the  habilitacion.  No  less  than  thirty-six  rules  were  laid 
down  concerning  the  qualifications  of  members.^®  Unanimity  of 
votes,  obligatory  in  all  four  estates  in  Aragon,  was  restricted  here 
to  the  nobles. There  was,  of  course,  no  Justicia.  At  the  con- 
cluding session  or  solio,  which  resembled  that  of  Aragon,  the  sov- 
ereign was  obliged  to  swear  to  the  measures  which  the  Cortes  had 
passed,  before  he  was  granted  the  donatk’oT  From  the  end  of  the 
fourteenth  century  a Diputacion  General  of  six  persons,  one  from 

Cortes  de  Cafaluna,  passim.  A list  of  the  towns  which  had  sent  repre- 
sentatives to  the  Cortes  of  Aragon,  Catalonia,  and  Valencia  before  1700  is  to  be 
found  in  Capmany,  pp.  4-5. 

“See  Peguera  in  Capmany,  p.  66;  M.  and  M.,  VII.  201,  211-212;  and  Coroleu 
and  Pella,  p.  61  ; but  see  also  Altamira,  I.  469. 

^ Cortes  de  Catahifia,  VII.  46  ff. 

“Coroleu  and  Pella,  pp.  69-83. 

'"'Ibid.,  pp.  84-86. 

Ibid.,  pp.  86-94. 

“ Ibid.,  pp.  33-37. 

""Cortes  de  Catalnna,  vol.  I.,  pt.  i.,  pp.  185-186,  and  passim;  M.  and  M.,  VII. 
204.  See  also  list  of  Cortes  in  the  Catdlogo  and  in  Anteciuera,  pp.  632-633. 

M.  and  M.,  VII.  206-209  ; Coroleu  and  Pella,  pp.  107-108. 

M.  and  M.,  VII.  211;  Coroleu  and  Pella,  pp.  116-131;  Fontanella,  vol.  I., 
claus.  III.,  gloss.  III.,  sections  72  ff. 

"■  M.  and  M.,  VII.  212-214;  Coroleu  and  Pella,  pp.  131-133. 
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each  estate  and  three  oidores  de  ciientas,  with  powers  similar  to  the 
corresponding  institution  in  Aragon,  acted  during  the  intervals 
between  the  sessions.^^ 

The  powers  of  the  Catalonian  Cortes  were  very  extensive.  To 
them  a new  monarch  must  swear  to  observe  the  laws  and  liberties 
of  Catalonia  before  receiving  their  oath  of  fidelity.®'^  The  sovereign 
could  not  legislate,  nor  abrogate  or  suspend  legislation  without  their 
consent,  though  he  might  issue  ordinances  in  consonance  with,  or 
supplementary  to,  existing  laws.®^  Their  financial  powers  and  those 
of  the  Diputacion  General — similar  to  those  of  the  corresponding 
institutions  in  Aragon — were  perhaps  of  greater  importance,  owing 
to  the  smallness  of  the  private  revenue  of  the  crown,  and  they 
gave  the  Catalonian  Cortes  a great  hold  on  the  general  adminis- 
tration and  policy  of  the  land.®®  Finally,  through  committees, 
they  exercised  wide  powers  of  inspection  and  control  over  royal  offi- 
cers, over  the  interpretation  and  execution  of  the  laws ; and  they 
presented  agravios  or  grievances  for  rectification.®’  Altogether  the 
Cortes  of  Catalonia  in  this  period  resembled  a modern  legislative 
body  perhaps  more  closely  than  any  other  in  the  peninsula ; more 
powerful  than  those  of  Castile,  they  were  free  from  most  of  the 
anomalies  which  occasionally  crippled  the  efficiency  of  those  of 
Aragon.®® 

' Valencia. 

The  Cortes  of  A'alencia  possessed  all,  or  nearly  all,  the  distinctive 
features  characteristic  of  the  Cortes  of  the  eastern  kingdoms — ex- 
tensive powers  in  legislation,  administration,  and  finance,  and  an 
efficient  method  of  procedure  with  tratadores,  solio,  and  Diputacion 
del  Reyno.  They  resembled  much  more  closely,  however,  the  Cortes 
of  Catalonia  than  those  of  Aragon.  They  were  composed  of  three 
hrazos  instead  of  four,  with  unanimity  obligatory  only  in  the  nobles ; 
there  was  no  Justicia;  an  unenforced  law  provided  for  a meeting 
every  three  years.®®  They  date  from  the  reign  of  James  the  Con- 

M.  and  M.,  VII.  386-388. 

Ibid.,  VII.  215-216;  Coroleu  and  Pella,  pp.  16-18,  48  n.,  citing  Calicio, 
Fontanella,  Ripoll,  and  Berart. 

Cortes  de  Cataluha,  vol.  I.,  pt.  i.,  p.  193;  Fontanella,  vol.  I.,  clans,  iii., 
gloss.  III.,  sections  67-70;  M.  and  M.,  VII.  216-217;  Coroleu  and  Pella,  pp. 
15-16,  18. 

Coroleu  and  Pella,  pp.  114-115. 

” Cortes  de  Cataluha,  vol.  I.,  pt.  i.,  pp.  219  ff.,  26^-26$  ; M.  and  M.,  VII. 
21 7-218. 

Coroleu  and  Pella,  pp.  137-158. 

C/.  Matheu  y Sanz,  Belluga,  and  Villaroya  in  Capmany,  pp.  161-214; 
M.  and  M.,  VII.  453-454;  Danvila,  Poder  Civil,  I.  361-363. 
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queror,  who  drove  the  Moors  out  of  Valencia,  but,  like  the  Cortes 
of  Catalonia,  they  cannot  be  regarded  as  firmly  established  till  the 
time  of  Pedro  the  Great  and  the  General  Privilege  (1283)4°® 

Two  or  three  peculiarities  remain  to  be  noted.  The  preponder- 
ance of  the  city  of  Valencia  in  the  third  estate  was  far  clearer  than 
that  of  Barcelona  in  the  Catalonian,  or  of  Saragossa  in  the  Arago- 
nese, Cortes.  It  held  no  less  than  five  votes,  while  the  other  cities 
held  but  one  apiece,  and  it  apparently  claimed  always  to  represent 
one-half  the  hrazo  real,  no  matter  how  many  other  cities  sent  dele- 
gates ; this  exaggerated  pretension,  however,  was  not  made  good.^®^ 
Another  interesting  point  is  the  privilege  held  by  the  Valencian 
estates  of  meeting  separately  without  the  royal  summons,  after  the 
Cortes  had  been  formally  dissolved  by  the  king,  to  deal  with  such 
matters  as  concerned  each  one  and  to  present  petitions  to  the  crown. 
When  they  met  in  this  way,  they  took  the  name  of  estamentos, 
instead  of  hrazos}^-  According  to  Marichalar  and  Manrique,  the 
third  estate  on  these  occasions  was  represented  merely  by  the  depu- 
ties of  the  city  of  Valencia,  since  the  other  towns  of  the  realm 
were  not  allowed  to  send  delegates  without  a summons  from  the 
crown. ^®^  Apparently  the  provision  demanding  unanimity  in  the 
nobles  caused  trouble  again  and  again.  As  late  as  1645,  when  there 
was  a question  of  extending  the  session  into  the  night  in  order  to 
conclude  some  important  piece  of  business,  and  over  fifty  nobles  had 
agreed  to  do  so,  one  member  declined  on  the  ground  that  he  was 
tired  and  wanted  to  go  to  bed ; on  his  refusal  to  yield  to  the  represen- 
tations of  the  rest,  an  old  and  irritable  baron  arose  and  demanded 
that  “ that  idiot  be  thrown  into  the  street  The  irreconcileable 
was  accordingly  ejected  from  the  room,  and  the  session  continued. ^®^ 

Navarre. 

The  Cortes  of  Navarre  in  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries 
were  quite  as  much  a French  as  a Spanish  institution,  for  the  coun- 
try was  ruled  by  French  sovereigns  during  this  period,  and,  despite 
the  statements  of  the  older  historians  to  the  contrary,  it  is  by  no 
means  certain  that  there  was  anything  which  could  be  fairly  called 

Danvila,  Valencia,  cap.  vii.,  wliich  corrects  the  Catdiogo  ; Altamira,  I.  478. 

Matheu  y Sanz  in  Capmany,  j).  185;  M.  and  M.,  VII.  456;  Danvila, 
Valencia,  pp.  284-285.  Cf.  the  [)Osition  of  Saragossa  on  committees  of  the 
third  estate  in  Aragon. 

M.  and  M.,  VII.  456-457;  Danvila,  Valencia,  p.  285. 

'‘»®M.andM.,VII.457. 

VII.  455-456. 
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Cortes  under  the  line  of  Spanish  kings  which  ended  in  1234.^’^^ 
Councils  of  magnates  doubtless  met,  from  the  earliest  times,  and 
formed  a background  for  a regular  national  assembly,  but  we  may 
be  certain  that  the  third  estate  had  no  share  in  legislation  till  well 
into  the  fourteenth  century,  and  that  the  beginning  of  the  Cortes’s 
financial  power  dates  from  the  accession  of  the  House  of  Evreuxd^"® 
W^hen  once  attained,  however,  the  national  assembly’s  control  of  the 
revenue  was  of  the  very  greatest  importance,  and  after  the  beginning 
of  the  fifteenth  century  included  the  very  unusual  right  of  voting 
regular  as  well  as  special  taxesd®"  If  this  power  had  been  properly 
used  it  would' have  placed  the  Xavarrese  Cortes  in  an  almost  impreg- 
nable position.  Unfortunately,  a total  lack  of  effective  procedure 
was  enough  to  render  nugatory  this  advantage.  Castilian  rather  than 
Aragonese  models  were  followed  in  this  respect ; and  for  a long  time 
the  vote  of  any  two  estates  was  enough  to  pass  a measure  without 
the  consent  of  the  third. It  is,  however,  worthy  of  note  that 
Navarre  managed  to  preserve  its  native  institutions,  though  with 
some  modifications,  longer  than  any  of  the  other  kingdoms,  the 
last  session  of  the  X’avarrese  Cortes  being  celebrated  in  1828,  more 
than  a hundred  years  after  the  slovenly  demise  of  the  national 
assembly  of  Castile,  and  the  forcible  abolition  of  those  of  Aragon, 
Catalonia,  and  AHlencia.^^® 

The  writer  is  painfully  conscious  that  he  has  merely  scratched  the 
surface  of  a topic  well  worthy  of  several  large  volumes.  As  his 
excuse  he  must  plead  the  present  inaccessibility  of  important  material 
and  the  limitations  of  space  imposed  by  the  stern  decree  of  the  editor 
of  this  Review.  But  he  has  felt  that  it  was  worth  while — even  if 
it  were  only  to  indicate  some  of  the  authorities  from  which  fuller 
information  may  be  obtained — to  draw  the  attention  of  historical 
students  in  this  country  to  a field  comparatively  unexplored,  and  of 
the  richest  possibilities,  and  one  some  knowledge  of  which  is  abso- 
lutely indispensable  to  a thorough  understanding  of  the  work  of 
Spain  in  the  New  World.  Students  of  medieval  institutions  will 

On  this  topic  cf.  Ant.  Chavier,  Fueros  de  Navarra  (Pamplona,  1686); 
Ilarregui  and  Lapuerta,  Fiiero  General  de  Navarra  (Pamplona,  1869)  ; Joseph  de 
Moret,  Annales  and  Investigaciones  de  Navarra  (7  vols.,  Pamplona,  1766)  ; M. 
and  M.,  IV.  399-423  ; Danvila,  Poder  Civil,  I.  217-219;  Altamira,  I.  481;  G.  B. 
de  Lagreze,  La  Navarre  Frangaise,  vol.  II.,  ch.  vii. 

Fuero  General  de  Navarra,  lib.  III.,  tit.  xxii.,  cap.  i. ; M.  and  M.,  IV. 
413-416. 

On  the  reasons  for  this  cf.  M.  and  M.,  IV.  416-419. 

Ibid.,  pp.  419-423;  Danvila,  Poder  Civil,  I.  219-220. 

Antequera,  p.  635. 
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find  food  for  thought  in  carrying  the  comparison  beyond  the  limits  of 
the  Iberian  peninsula  and  noting  the  similarities  and  differences 
between  the  various  Cortes  and  the  English  parliaments  of  the  same 
period.  Their  investigations  will  probably  lead  them  to  the  conclu- 
sion that,  speaking  broadly,  the  claim  of  the  people  to  a share  in  the 
government  was  considerably  more  fully  recognized,  theoretically 
at  least,  in  Spain  than  in  England,  at  that  stage  of  their  development. 

Roger  Bigelow  Merriman. 


HORACE  WALPOLE^S  ^lEMOIRS  OF  THE  REIGN  OF 
GEORGE  THE  THIRD,  IT 


In  the  first  part  of  this  article  an  attempt  was  made  to  show 
that  Walpole’s  Memoirs  of  George  HI.,  supposedly  written  between 
the  years  1766  and  1772,  give  expression  to  a theory  of  the  reign 
of  George  HI.  which  is  inconsistent  with  ideas  expressed  by  the 
author  in  letters  written  between  1760  and  1772.  It  was  discovered, 
further,  that  in  1775  Walpole  ‘‘transcribed”  at  least  a considerable 
portion  of  the  ^lemoirs,  and  that  in  1784  he  inserted  some  new 
material  in  the  fourth  volume.  And,  finally,  it  was  found  that  the 
insertions  of  1784  expressed  opinions  in  marked  contrast  with  the 
opinions  of  the  letters  written  before  1775,  but  identical  with  the 
opinions  of  the  letters  written  after  that  date.  A more  difficult 
question  now  presents  itself : to  what  extent  were  the  first  three 
volumes  revised  in  1784?  Having  answered  this  question,  an  effort 
will  be  made  to  estimate  the  general  importance  of  the  revision  as  a 
whole. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  the  only  precise  references  to  a date 
subsequent  to  1775,  except  in  the  foot-notes,  occur  in  the  fourth 
volume.  It  will  also  be  remembered  that  the  note  in  which  Walpole 
says  “as  I transcribe  these  ^lemoirs — in  June,  1775  ”,  is  at  page 
24  of  volume  three.  It  might  be  assumed,  therefore,  that  Walpole 
continued  the  “transcribing”  until  he  reached  the  ministry  of  Lord 
North,  and  then  laid  the  work  aside  because  the  American  war  was 
changing  his  opinion  of  Lord  North,  and  because  even  the  beginning 
of  North’s  ministry  could  be  treated  satisfactorily  only  after  the 
result  of  the  quarrel  with  America  was  known.  This  assumption 
would  explain  why  there  is  no  reference  to  a date  subsequent  to 
1775  in  the  first  three  volumes,  which  is  a fact  needing  explanation 
if  we  suppose  that  the  first  three  volumes,  as  well  as  the  fourth,  were 
revised  in  1784.  The  difficulty  with  this  hypothesis  is  that  there  are 
many  passages  in  the  first  volume  which,  without  specifically  refer- 
ring to  dates  or  events  subsequent  to  1775,  have  all  the  other  marks 
leading  one  to  suppose  that  they  were  written  in  1784  rather  than 
at  any  earlier  date.  These  passages  are  scattered  throughout  the 
first  volume,  and  they  embody  opinions  about  Bute  and  the  “ Junto  ”, 
the  Scots  and  the  Tories,  the  prerogative.  Lord  North,  and  the 
king,  which  we  do  not  find  Walpole  giving  expression  to  elsewhere 
until  after  1775.  Let  us  examine  some  of  these  passages. 
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The  tone  of  much  of  the  first  volume  is  given  at  the  outset.  Two 
paragraphs  are  devoted  to  elaborating  the  statement  that  “ No 
British  monarch  has  ascended  the  throne  with  so  many  advantages 
as  George  the  Third. And  yet,  in  spite  of  these  advantages,  “ A 
passionate,  domineering  woman,  and  a Favourite,  without  talents, 
soon  drew  a cloud  over  this  shining  prospect.  Without  anticipating 
events  too  hastily,  let  it  suffice  to  say  that  the  measure  of  war  was 
pushed,  without  even  a desire  that  it  should  be  successful ; and  that, 
although  successful,  it  was  unnaturally  checked  by  a peace,  too  pre- 
cipitate, too  indigested,  and  too  shameful,  to  merit  the  coldest  eulogy 
of  moderation.”-  At  the  time  of  the  peace,  as  we  have  seen  from 
the  letters,  Walpole  was  for  peace  at  any  price.  To  be  sure,  he  did 
not  vote  for  the  peace.  But  neither  did  he  vote  against  it.  His 
reason  for  not  voting  at  all  was  undoubtedly  the  fact  that  Fox  tried 
to  bribe  him  to  vote  with  the  government.  Now,  if  Walpole  wanted 
peace  at  any  price,  as  the  letters  assert,  this  ofifer  of  a bribe  put  him 
in  an  impossible  position : he  wished  to  vote  for  the  peace,  but  he 
wished  also  to  show  Fox  that  he  could  not  be  bribed ; to  leave  the 
House  before  the  vote  was  taken  was  the  most  natural  escape  from 
such  a dilemma.^  On  the  other  hand,  if  Walpole  believed,  as  he 
says  in  the  Memoirs,  that  the  peace  was  “ too  shameful  to  merit 
the  coldest  eulogy  of  moderation  ”,  there  was  every  reason  for  vot- 
ing against  it;  the  ofifer  of  a bribe  would  be  only  an  additional  rea- 
son for  doing  just  that  thing.  These  events,  it  is  true,  occurred 
before  Walpole  began  to  write  the  Memoirs;  but  at  no  time  from 
1766  to  1772  does  he  express,  in  the  letters,  any  pronounced  opposi- 
tion to  the  Peace  of  Paris.  He  says  very  little  about  it,  indeed,  until 
towards  the  close  of  the  American  war.  Then,  the  prospect  of 
another  treaty  with  France,  likely  indeed  to  prove  shameful,  turned 
his  attention  to  the  last  one,  which  now  seemed  shameful  too. 
France  “ never  wants  a Lord  Bolingbroke  or  a Lord  Bute  to  nego- 
tiate for  our  shame”,  he  writes  in  1780.^  And  again,  in  1783,  he 
refers  to  “ The  Peace  of  Paris,  more  ignominious  as  the  termination 
of  a most  triumphant  war  ”.® 

^ Memoirs,  I.  3,  4. 

^ Ibid.,  pp.  4,  5. 

® Walpole  explains  his  refusal  to  vote  for  or  against  the  peace,  in  the  Memoirs, 
thus:  “Yet  was  I not  so  steeled  by  the  glories  of  the  war  as  to  be  insensible  to 
the  yearnings  of  humanity ; and  therefore,  ignominious  as  the  articles  were,  my 
conscience  would  not  suffer  me  to  speak  against  a treaty  that  would  stop  such 
effusion  of  blood.”  Memoirs,  I.  167.  The  sentiments  expressed  in  the  letters 
(see  first  installment,  January  numljer,  p.  262,  n.  41)  and  Walpole’s  own  account 
of  Fox’s  attempt  to  bribe  him  {Memoirs,  T.  168)  make  it  impossible  to  accept  this 
explanation  as  the  true  one. 

* Letters,  XI.  235. 

^ Ibid.,  XII.  412. 
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It  is  in  keeping  with  this  attitude  towards  the  Peace  of  Paris 
that  Walpole  takes  pains  in  the  ^Memoirs  to  justify  Pitt  in  resigning 
in  October,  1761,  although  in  the  letters  he  condemns  him,  and  is 
merry  and  bitter  by  turns  over  the  pension.  In  the  letters  we  learn 
that  the  resignation  is  a fatal  event.  “ Next  to  pitying  our  country 
. . . I feel  for  the  young  King.  It  is  hard  to  have  so  bright  a 
dawn  so  soon  overcast!”®  “It  is  a most  unhappy  event.”’  ‘‘You 
may  see  what  a beneficial,  what  a splendid  peace  we  might  have 
had;  you  will  not  so  easily  find  the  reason  why  we  rejected  it.”® 
The  ]\Iemoirs  read  very  differently.  “ His  hands’  tied,  the  nation 
affronted,  and  duped  by  the  partial  breaking  off  of  the  treaty  with 
France,  no  proper  resentment  permitted  against  Spain,  'Mr.  Pitt 
found  he  could  do  no  farther  good.  His  character  had  been  lost  by 
acquiescence ; and  nothing  could  rouse  the  nation,  but  his  quitting 
the  sphere  of  business,  where  he  was  so  treacherousl}^  controlled.”® 
In  the  next  chapter  WHlpole  details  the  speeches  in  Parliament  in 
the  November  following  the  resignation.  Pitt’s  great  speech  is 
given  at  considerable  length,  and  is  characterized,  at  the  close,  as 
“ guarded,  artful,  and  inflammatory  But  at  the  close  of  the 
chapter  there  is  a paragraph  which  reads  like  an  apology  for  leaving 
with  the  reader  what  is  perhaps  an  unfavorable  impression  of  the 
Great  Commoner.  The  tone  of  the  paragraph  is  so  in  keeping  with 
the  tone  of  the  letters  of  1783-1784  that  it  may  be  worth  while  to 
quote  it  in  full. 

The  recapitulation  of  many  speeches  may  perhaps  weary  the  reader, 
but,  in  equity,  he  must  remember  that  at  this  period  at  least  it  was  essen- 
tial to  detail  them.  When  Mr.  Pitt  was  driven  from  the  management  of 
the  war,  he  existed  as  a public  man;  but  in  his  speeches  and  past  services, 
his  own  defence  of  his  measures  was  necessary  from  his  own  mouth. 
Libels  on  libels  were  published  against  him,  and  he  wrote  none.  I am 
sensible  that  I do  not  do  justice  to  his  arguments,  and  less  to  his  elo- 
quence ; but  what  I give  was  faithfully  taken  from  his  own  mouth  in  the 
House  of  Commons;  and  unless  better  transcripts  appear,  this  rude  sketch 
may  be  welcome  to  posterity.  No  flattery  is  intended  to  him.  When  I 
thought  him  blameable,  I have  marked  it,  as  will  appear  hereafter,  with 
the  same  impartiality.  The  debates,  too,  of  a free  nation,  arrived  at  the 
summit  of  its  glory,  may  be  worthy  the  attention  of  future  times.  Our 
descendants  will  see  what  their  ancestors  were  in  arms  and  eloquence, 
and  what  liberty  they  enjoyed  of  discussing  their  own  interests.  Grant, 
Heaven,  they  may  not  read  it  with  a sigh;  reading  it  in  bondage  and 
ignominy  !“ 

^Letters,  V.  124. 

Ibid.,  V.  125. 

^ Ibid.,  V.  141.  See  also  pp.  129,  131,  133,  135,  139,  141. 

^Memoirs,  I.  62. 

^^Ibid.,  p.  77. 

Ibid.,  p.  83. 
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The  shameful  peace  and  the  reverses  of  Pitt  were  due,  Walpole 
gives  us  to  understand,  to  Lord  Bute  and  his  tools,  the  Scots  and 
the  Tories.  These  constituted  the  “Junto”  which,  through  the 
princess,  exercised  a controlling  influence  in  the  government.^-  And 
the  settled  purpose  of  the  Junto  was  to  restore  the  prerogative. 
“The  King  zvoiild  be  King”,  it  was  publicly  asserted.  “The  pre- 
rogative was  to  shine  out  ” “ The  views  of  the  Court  were  so  fully 

manifested  afterwards,  that  no  doubt  can  be  entertained  but  a plan 
had  been  early  formed  of  carrying  the  prerogative  to  very  unusual 
heights. “ The  Tories  . . . came  to  Court  . . . but  they  came 
with  all  their  old  prejudices.  They  abjured  their  ancient  master, 
but  retained  their  principles ; . . . Prerogative  became  a fashionable 
word;  and  the  language  of  the  times  was  altered  before  the  Favourite 
dared  to  make  any  variation  in  the  Ministry. The  influence  of 
the  Junto  did  not  end  with  Lord  Bute’s  ministry,  for,  as  Bute  him- 
self said,  “whatever  the  ministers  might  think,  they  should  find  he 
himself  was  minister  still.”  And  Walpole  adds,  “A  memorable  sen- 
tence, confirmed  by  facts,  and  of  which  the  contrary  assertion  was 
vainly  attempted  afterwards  to  be  imposed  upon  the  world. Lord 
North,  too,  instead  of  the  “honest”  and  “moderate”  man  of  the 
letters,  is  a tool  of  the  Junto.  “ Lord  North  was  the  chief  manager 
for  the  Court  . . . his  coarse  figure,  and  rude  untempered  style, 
contributed  to  make  the  cause  into  which  he  had  unnecessarily  thrust 
himself  appear  still  more  odious.”^' 

This  attitude,  which  pervades  the  first  volume,  is  not  at  all  what 
one  expects  after  reading  the  letters  of  the  period  when  the  first 
draft  was  composed.  There  is  reason,  as  will  be  seen  presently,  for 
supposing  that  in  the  original  draft  Walpole  was  mainly  intent  on 
detailing  the  events  of  the  period  covered  by  the  second  and  third 
volumes,  which  was  the  period  in  which  he  was  himself  active  in 
politics,  and  that  the  events  of  the  period  covered  by  the  first  volume 
were  briefly  sketched  as  a kind  of  introduction.  Whether  this 
assumption  is  tenable  or  not,  but  especially  if  it  is  tenable,  we  should 
expect  to  find  in  the  first  volume  less  emphasis  on  the  Junto  and 
Lord  Bute  and  more  on  the  “ Cabal  ” and  Grenville,  because  after 
1763  it  was  never  P>ute  so  much  as  Grenville  whom  Walpole  dis- 
liked and  feared  : it  was  Grenville  who  was  rcs])onsible  for  the  dis- 
missal of  Conway ; it  was  Grenville  who  bungled  the  Regency  affair ; 

Ibid.,  pp.  13-16,  29,  42,  44,  47,  109,  1 15,  140,  158,  21 1. 

Ibid.,  p. 

Ibid.,  p.  14. 

Ibid.,  p.  13. 

Ibid.,  p.  237. 

Ibid.,  p.  257. 
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it  was  Grenville  who  was  the  leader  of  the  opposition  during  the 
later  ministries  in  which  Walpole  was  interested.  Bute,  on  the  other 
hand,  was  the  principal  enemy  of  Grenville  and  is  therefore  not 
infrequently  in  Walpole’s  good  graces;  he  would  have  Bute  bind 
himself  hand  and  foot  to  Pitt  rather  than  submit  to  such  wretches 
as  Grenville,  and  Bute  later  served  the  very  useful  purpose  of  keep- 
ing the  Pitt  and  Grafton  ministries  firm.  Nor  should  we  expect  to 
find  so  much  emphasis  on  the  danger  from  the  prerogative,  since, 
after  1763,  it  was  never  the  prerogative  so  much  as  the  aristocracy 
that  Walpole  felt  to  be  the  chief  danger  to  the  Constitution.^®  The 
whole  tone  of  the  first  volume,  indeed,  in  so  far  as  it  deals  with  these 
matters,  is  inconsistent  with  Walpole’s  known  views  at  the  time  he 
was  writing  the  original  draft,  but  is  consistent  with  his  known 
views  after  the  American  war. 

In  the  second  and  third  .volumes,  on  the  other  hand,  this  is  not 
the  case,  or  it  is  the  case  to  a very  much  less  extent.  With  few 
exceptions'^  the  attitude  towards  Bute  and  Pitt,  towards  the  Scots 
and  the  Tories,  towards  the  princess  and  the  king,  is  much  the  same 
as  in  the  letters.  The  Junto  or  the  Cabal  is  mentioned,  but  it  is  as 
often  a cabal  against  the  king  as  in  his  favor.^®  The  style  too  is  on 
the  whole  more  matter-of-fact ; the  bitter  or  the  regretful  tone  of 
the  period  of  the  American  war  is  less  pronounced  when  it  appears 
at  all,  which  it  rarely  does.  And  yet,  if  these  volumes  were  revised 
in  1784,  one  would  expect  to  find  here  not  only  the  style  of  the  later 
period,  but  some  reference  to  the  American  war  and  the  loss  of 
the  colonies,  for  the  second  volume  deals  with  the  Stamp  Act,  which 
certainly  oft'ered  an  excellent  opportunity  to  connect  the  early  part 
of  the  reign  with  the  later.  The  remarks  on  the  Stamp  Act,  how- 
ever, are  just  what  one  might  expect  Walpole  to  make  in  1775.  He 
gives  several  pages  to  the  subject,  but  the  nearest  he  comes  to  men- 
tioning the  events  of  the  period  after  1775  is  in  saying  that  Grenville 
ignored  the  “ opportunity  he  threw  into  the  hands  of  Spain  and 
France,  of  exciting  a mutinous  spirit  in  our  colonies,  and  when  occa- 
sion should  serve,  of  throwing  assistance  into  them  against-  their 
parent  That  the  war  with  the  colonies  was  the  opportunity  of 
France  and  Spain,  Walpole,  or  any  one  else,  could  of  course  foresee 
in  1775.““  The  passages  on  the  Stamp  Act  seem  to  show,  therefore, 
that  this  part  of  the  Memoirs  was  revised  in  1775  but  not  in  1784. 
There  are  some  other  passages  in  the  second  volume  that  indicate 

^ See  first  installment,  January  number,  pp.  262-263. 

See  Memoirs,  II.  2,  66,  71,  184;  III.  147. 

Ibid.,  II.  13,  14,  66,  67,  73,  75,  1 15,  122,  129,  297;  III.  158. 

^Mbid.,  II.  51. 

Cf.  letter  to  Mann,  September  7,  1775.  Letters,  IX.  245. 
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the  same  thing.-^  It  is  not  till  near  the  end  of  the  third  volume 
that  we  find  passages  which  recall  the  ideas  and  spirit  of  1784.“* 
Is  it  probable,  then,  that  the  revision  of  1775  was  discontinued  near 
the  end  of  the  third  volume,  that  in  1784  the  last  part  of  the  thir  i 
and  the  whole  of  the  fourth  volume  were  revised,  and  that  at  the 
same  time,  or  perhaps  later  still,  the  first  volume  was  revised  a 
second  time?  The  adoption  of  such  an  hypothesis,  however,  makes 
it  necessary  to  explain  why  Walpole  should  have  thought  it  neces- 
sary to  revise  the  first  volume  a second  time  without  in  like  manner 
revising  the  second  and  third  volumes;  if  the  revision  of  1775  was 
satisfactory  for  the  latter,  why  was  it  not  satisfactory  for  the  former 
as  well?  A possible  answer  to  this  question  will  suggest  itself  as 
soon  as  we  know  Walpole’s  reasons  for  writing  the  Memoirs  origi- 
nally, and  his  reasons  for  revising  them  in  1784.  Let  us  consider 
'these  two  points. 

What  was  Walpole’s  purpose  in  writing  the  Memoirs  originally? 
In  answering  this  question  it  must  be  remembered  that  Walpole  was 
the  author  of  many  books.  His  earliest  ambition  was  to  be  a poet,-® 
and  it  cannot  be  supposed  that  he  was  ever  indifferent  to  fame.-*^ 
To  be  sure,  he  wished  not  to  be  classed  with  authors,  and  affected  to 
regard  his  own  works  as  of  no  consequence  whatever.-'  The  truth 
is  that  Walpole  was  as  proud  and  sensitive  as  any  man  alive. 
What  he  despised  was  the  professional  hack  writer,  hat  in  hand 
before  some  noble  patron  or  other.^^  What  he  feared  was  to  be 
known  to  strive  diligently  for  excellence  and  then  to  be  known  to 
fall  short  of  it.  To  be  known  as  a lazy  trifler  whose  cleverness 
enabled  him  to  throw  off  many  books  without  effort,  was  well 
enough ; even  if  he  did  no  more  than  fashion  odd  curios  of  litera- 
ture, interesting  to  “ men  of  parts  ”,  no  one  could  say  that  he  had 
failed,  since  he  had  never  had  high  aims.  It  was  not  indifference 
to  fame,  but  the  sensitive  fear  of  having  loved  and  lost,  that  is  at 
the  root  of  Walpole’s  literary  po.se. Writing  was  the  business  of 

“ C/.  paragraph  at  top  of  p.  67,  vol.  II.,  with  note  i of  same  page.  In  like 
manner  notice  the  implication  of  note  i,  p.  242,  of  same  volume.  ? 

Cf.  Memoirs,  III.  174,  179,  182,  232,  260. 

^Letters,  VII.  279.  See  also  VIII.  245. 

•^Ihid.,  V.  268;  VII.  161,  180,  386;  X.  305. 

^ Ibid.,  V.  187,  237,  349;  VII.  63,  161,  404;  VIII.  41  ; IX.  194,  384;  X.  29, 

305;  XII.  77;  XIII.  202;  XV.  331. 

^ “ I believe  I have  more  pride  than  most  men  alive  ”,  etc.  Ibid.,  XV.  189. 

^Ibid.,  V.  448;  VII.  63,  332;  XV.  189. 

“ 1 have  learnt  and  have  practised  the  humiliating  task  of  com'paring  myself 
with  great  authors ; and  that  comparison  has  annihilated  all  the  flattery  that 
self-love  could  suggest.”  Ibid.,  XIII.  204.  Walpole’s  naivete  in  respect  to  the 
Castle  of  Otranto  is  well  known.  See  ibid.,  VI.  180,  194,  198,  200,  205,  213. 
For  further  evidence  on  this  point,  see  ibid.,  VII.  161  ; VIII.  89;  IX.  384;  XIV. 
21,  56;  XV.  331,  334. 
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his  life,  and  he  wrote  the  ]\Iemoirs  partly  because  he  found  the  busi- 
ness of  his  life  amusing,  and  had,  always,  to  be  writing  something. 
“ It  amuses  me  ”,  he  says,  in  explaining  why  he  took  up  the  task 
again  in  1771.  ‘‘I  like  to  give  my  opinion  on  what  I have  seen.”^^ 

And  when  the  work  ceased  to  amuse  him  he  threw  it  aside. 

Nevertheless,  Walpole  had  undoubtedly  a more  serious  purpose 
than  amusement : he  wrote  for  posterity.  During  his  lifetime  prob- 
ably no  one  knew  that  he  was  engaged  on  the  Alemoirs  but  he 
took  good  care  that  they  should  be  published  after  his  death. 
Walpole  was  one  of  those  men  for  whom  posterity,  no  less  than 
adversity,  has  its  uses.  He  liked  to  prepare  surprises,  and  one  can 
imagine  him  chuckling  over  the  little  bombshells  he  would  throw 
into  the  next  century.  And  the  Memoirs  would  surprise  many 
people,  and  set  them  right  on  some  things ; in  the  next  century,  at 
least,  they  would  know  that  he,  Walpole,  already  old  and  half- 
forgotten  by  the  young  of  his  own  generation,  knew  better  than 
any  one  what  was  going  on,  and  had  a finger  in  the  pie,  although  he 
pulled  out  no  plums. That  Walpole’s  main  purpose  originally  was 
to  relate  the  part  he  had  himself  taken  in  the  politics  of  the  reign 
of  George  III.,  he  practically  says  in  the  opening  paragraph  of  the 
Memoirs;  having  declared,  in  his  Memoirs  of  George  II.,  the  inten- 
tion of  retiring  from  politics,  he  proposes  now  do  “ set  forth  the  true 
causes  ” that  induced  him  to  engage  in  them  again. Two  facts 
confirm  this  supposition:  he  began  the  Memoirs  in  1766,  just  at  the 
close  of  the  period  during  which  he  was  most  active  in  politics ; 
and  he  grew  tired  of  the  task  and  laid  the  Memoirs  aside  for  a time, 
for  all  time  so  far  as  he  then  knew,  when  he  reached  the  end  of  the 
first  Parliament  of  George  III.,  which  was  the  date  of  his  own 
retirement  from  Parliament.®"  I assume,  therefore,  that  in  compos- 

Memoirs,  III.  124. 

Ibid.,  p.  107. 

The  letters  contain  no  mention  of  the  Memoirs.  There  is  one  allusion  to 
them.  “ I . . . think  only  of  finishing  the  two  or  three  other  things  I have  begun 
— and  of  those,  nothing  but  the  last  volume  of  Painters  is  designed  for  the 
present  public.”  To  Gray,  February  18,  1768.  Letters,  VII.  163. 

^ Memoirs,  I.,  preface,  p.  xvi. 

35  “ What  pains  one  takes  to  be  forgotten  !”,  he  exclaims,  apropos  of  making 
an  index.  Letters,  VII.  386.  “ Authots  are  said  to  labour  for  posterity  ; for  my 
part  I find  I did  not  write  even  for  tlie  rising  generation.  . . . The  friends  I have 
lost  were,  I find,  more  than  half  the  public  to  me.  It  is  as  difficult  to  write  for 
young  people,  as  to  talk  to  them.”  Ibid.,  VIII.  89.  See  also,  VII.  53,  163,  180, 
427;  VIII.  3,  41;  IX.  85,  384;  XIII.  202,  213. 

Memoirs,  I.  i. 

Ibid.,  III.  107.  In  resuming  the  Memoirs  in  1771,  he  explains  that  after 
all  the  end  of  the  preceding  Parliament  was  “ no  era  of  anything  but  of  my  own 
dereliction  of  politics”.  Ibid.,  p.  125. 
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ing  the  original  draft  Walpole  was  mainly  intent  on  setting  forth  in 
some  detail  the  events  of  the  period  from  1764  to  1768  for  the  pur- 
pose of  explaining  to  posterity  the  part  he  had  himself  taken  in 
those  events.  — 

The  revision  of  1775  was  undertaken  doubtless  for  the  very  nat- 
ural purpose  of  improving  the  literary  form  of  the  work.  The  orig- 
inal draft  was  based  upon  notes  taken  contemporaneously'^®  and 
upon  the  letters  written  to  Sir  Horace  Mann,®^  and  was,  I imagine, 
little  more  that  a series  of  rather  full  notes  arranged  chronologically 
under  specific  dates — in  fact,  a kind  of  annalistic  chronicle.^®  Wal-^ 
pole,  who  had  a sense  for  style  and  was  a most  fastidious  man  in 
all  he  did,  would  naturally  wish  to  leave  the  Memoirs  in  as  readable 
a form  as  might  be.  In  1775  he  felt  that  he  was  nearing  the  end  of 
life;  it  was  time  to  put  “his  house  in  order”,  and  preparing  the 
Memoirs  for  the  press  was  doubtless  a part  of  that  necessary 
process. But  the  revision  of  1784  was  for  a very  different  pur- 
pose. He  wished  quite  sincerely  to  point  out  to  posterity  the  errors 
of  his  own  time.  Affecting  to  be  a mere  spectator  of  events,  highly 
amused  by  the  squabbles  of  a profligate  age,  Walpole  was  at  bottom 
a man  upon  whom  events  made  a profound  impression.  The  hu- 
manitarian and  cosmopolitan  sentiment  of  the  century  was,  in  his 
case,  only  a thin  veneer.  At  the  heart  of  the  pretended  “ little 
Englander  ” was  the  raging  imperialist,  proud  of  his  country’s  con- 
quests and  profoundly  humiliated  by  her  reverses. This  desire  to 
point  the  moral  was  present  even  in  the  earlier  period,  and  he  doubt- 
less speaks  with  entire  sincerity  when  he  says,  in  resuming  the 
IMemoirs  in  1771,  that  he  writes  not  only  for  amusement  but  also 
“to  warn  posterity  (however  vain  such  zeal)  against  the  folly  and 
corruption  and  profligacy  of  the  times  I have  lived  in  As  he 
grew  older  this  desire  hecame  more  insistent.  The  reverses  of  the 
American  war  entered  like  iron  into  his  soul,  and  he  felt  that  if  he 

^ Ibid.,  I.  84;  II.  1 14;  III.  107,  124. 

The  Memoirs  were  begun  August  i8,  1766,  and  in  Septemljer  of  the  same 
year  we  find  him  writing  to  Mann  : “ I have  begged  you  to  send  home  my  letters. 
Pray  do  : there  are  five  years  to  come,  and  I have  particular  occasion  for  some 
passages.”  Letters,  VII.  38.  See  also,  p.  83;  VIII.  3,  34. 

^“Walpole  calls  the  Memoirs  annals  in  one  place.  Memoirs,  IV.  85.  The 
Memoirs  are  mostly  written  in  flowing  narrative  style,  but  every  now  and  then 
we  come  upon  the  annalistic  style.  Cf.  I.  330-332;  II.  296;  III.  4-10,  33-38. 
The  original  draft  of  the  Memoirs  was  perhaps  not  very  different  in  form  from 
the  Journal  of  the  Reign  of  King  George  the  Third  from  the  year  1771  to  1783. 

“ I am  . . . sorting  and  burning  papers,  in  short,  setting  my  house  in  order 
against  a certain  time  that  hai>pens  but  once  in  one’s  life.”  To  the  Countess  of 
Upper  Ossory,  November  14,  1774.  Letters,  IX.  96.  Cf.  ibid.,  p.  388. 

, See  first  installment,  January  number,  p.  261,  n.  34. 

Memoirs,  III.  125. 
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could  not  prevent  the  evil  he  could  at  least  correct  the  lying  news- 
papers of  the  time’*^  and  set  posterity  right  on  the  meaning  of  that 
great  event  and  of  the  whole  reign  of  George  III.  as  well.  He 
says  in  a passage  of  the  Alemoirs  written  in  1784: 

I should  have  observed  the  whole  progress  of  the  reign  hitherto  with 
little  judgment,  if  I had  not  a worse  opinion  of  the  spirit  that  has  actuated 
it,  than  I had  when  I first  entertained  doubts  of  its  designs  against  the 
constitution.  However,  instead  of  seeing  with  my  eyes,  I recommended 
[recommend?]  to  posterity  to  use  their  own  discernment,  abandon  the 
author,  accept  what  truths  he  has  delivered,  correct  his  mistakes,  con- 
demn his  prejudices,  make  the  best  use  you  can  of  any  wholesome  lessons 
he  has  inculcated,  avoid  such  errors  as  he  has  pointed  out.  He  has  writ- 
ten prodigiously  too  much,  if  no  man  shall  be  the  wiser  for  his  writings. 
He  laments  not  his  pains,  nor  shall  deprecate  censure  if  a single  person 
becomes  a real  patriot,  or  a better  citizen  from  perusing  this  work.*^ 

That  these  were  the  main  motives  for  the  later  revision,  is  con- 
firmed by  the  passages  which  are  known  to  have  been  inserted  at 
that  time ; practically  all  of  them  aim  to  connect  the  earlier  history 
with  the  American  war;  they  emphasize,  for  the  purpose  of  show- 
ing that  connection,  the  sinister  designs  of  the  crown,  the  subser- 
viency and  malevolence  of  the  Scots  and  the  Tories,  the  indolence 
and  incapacity  of  Lord  North  ; they  betray  the  tone  that  is  so  com- 
mon in  the  letters  of  the  later  period — a kind  of  sad  and  settled 
melancholy,  as  of  one  who  regrets  a catastrophe  that  is  too  fully 
accomplished  to  be  avoided  and  too  fatal  ever  to  be  quite  undone.^® 

These  considerations  suggest  an  answer  to  the  question  as  to 
why  W'alpole  should  have  thought  it  necessary  to  revise  the  first 
volume  in  1784  without  revising  the  second  and  third  volumes  also. 
If  the  main  purpose  in  writing  the  Alemoirs  originally  was  to  set 
forth  his  own  share  in  the  politics  of  the  time,  the  period  in  which 
he  took  an  active  part  would  probably  be  treated  more  fully  than 
the  period  in  which  he  took  little  or  no  part.  The  period  in  which 
Walpole  was  active  was  from  1764  to  1768 — from  the  dismissal  of 
his  friend  Conway  for  his  vote  on  general  warrants  to  his  own 
retirement  from  Parliament.  Now,  this  is  just  the  period  covered 
by  the  second  and  third  volumes.  And  that  Walpole  did  in  fact 
deal  with  this  period  more  fully  Jhan  with  the  period  from  1760 
to  1764  is  evident,  for,  even  as  the  printed  Memoirs  stand,  the  first 

“ History,  I believe,  seldom  contains  much  truth  ; but  should  our  daily  lying 
chronicles  exist  and  be  consulted,  the  annals  of  these  days  will  deserve  as  little 
credit  as  the  Arabian  Nights.”  Letters,  XIII.  418.  “ In  such  a season  of  party 

violence,  one  cannot  learn  the  truth  of  what  happens  in  next  street ; future 
historians,  however,  will  know  it  exactly,  and,  what  is  more,  people  will  believe 
them  !”  Ibid.,  p.  255.  Cf.  XII.  141. 

Memoirs,  IV.  85. 

See  passages  already  noticed.  Ibid..  IV.  54,  76,  85,  157,  163. 
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volume  (335  pp.)  covers  three  years  and  eight  months,  while  the 
second  and  third  volumes  (595  pp.)  cover  only  five  years  and  two 
months.  It  seems  not  unreasonable  to  suppose,  therefore,  that  in 
the  original  draft  Walpole  rather  hastily  sketched  the  events  of 
1760-1764  as  a kind  of  introduction  to  the  real  subject  of  the  work, 
the  period  in  which  he  was  himself  active.  And  if  we  suppose  the 
revision  of  1775  was  for  the  purpose  of  improving  the  literary  form 
of  the  Memoirs,  there  was  no  reason  at  that  time  for  changing 
either  the  proportion  or  the  content  of  the  introductory  part. 

But  in  what  a different  light  must  the  Memoirs  have  appeared 
to  Walpole  in  1784!  Then  he  was  mainly  intent  on  setting  pos- 
terity right  on  the  meaning  of  the  American  war.  This  could  be 
done  in  part  by  revising  the  fourth  volume,  which  dealt  with  the 
beginning  of  Lord  North’s  ministry.  But  only  in  part;  for  the 
deeper  meaning  of  the  American  war  was  that  in  it  the  king 
attempted  to  bring  to  fruition  deep-laid  designs  which  he  had  har- 
bored from  the  beginning  of  his  reign,  designs  which  had  been 
fostered  by  Bute  and  the  Scots  and  the  Tories,  designs  which  had 
never  for  a moment  been  lost  sight  of.  To  bring  this  out,  the 
^lemoirs  must  be  more  than  memoirs  of  Walpole;  they  must  be 
memoirs  of  the  reign  of  George  III.  in  fact  as  well  as  in  name.  A 
revision  of  the  last  volume  only  would  therefore  leave  something 
to  be  desired ; it  would  not  achieve  the  necessary  dramatic  unity. 
The  events  of  the  first  years  of  the  reign,  which  had  been  dealt  with 
less  fully  than  the  rest,  now  acquired,  in  the  light  of  the  American 
war,  a new  significance,  which  could  be  pointed  out  only  by  revising 
the  first  volume.  And  a revision  of  the  first  volume  would  be  suffi- 
dent,  for  it  was  just  the  early  years  of  the  reign  that  offered  the 
best  opportunity  for  proving  the  contention  that  Walpole  wished  to 
establish:  it  was  then,  rather  than  during  the  years  from  1764  to 
1768,  that  the  king,  Bute,  the  Scots  and  the  Tories  were  most  influ- 
ential. We  know  from  the  letters  that  the  only  time  from  1760  Xo/ 
1772  that  Walpole  had  much  fear  of  the  prerogative  was  in  1762- 
1763,  during  the  ministry  of  Bute  himself,  and  in  connection  with 
that  very  IT^ace  of  Paris  of  which  so  much  is  made  in  the  first 
volume.  The  second  and  third  volumes,  on  the  contrary,  were 
neither  in  need  of  any  elaboration,  nor  did  they  offer  much  oppor- 
tunity, save  in  connection  with  the  Stamp  Act,  for  the  particular 
kind  of  revision  that  Walpole  wished  to  make. 

To  this  hypothesis,  which  I think  best  cx])lains  all  the  facts, 
though  I hold  to  it  with  no  positive  convictions,  there  are  two  objec- 
tions which  must  be  noticed.  If  Walpole  did  revise  the  first  volume 
in  1784,  it  is  strange  that  no  mention  of  a specific  date  subse(|uent 
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to  1775  should  appear  except  in  the  fourth  volume.  This  fact 
makes  it  difficult  to  suppose  that  the  whole  work  was  revised  in 
1784,  but  it  loses  much  of  its  force  if  we  assume,  as  I have  done, 
that  the  revision  of  1784  left  the  greater  part  of  the  second  and  third 
volumes  untouched.  In  dealing  with  the  events  of  the  fourth  vol- 
ume, there  would  be  a certain  appropriateness  in  referring  to  the 
American  war,  since  the  fourth  volume  had  to  do  with  the  begin- 
ning of  the  very  ministry  that  carried  the  war  through.  But  in  the 
period  covered  by  the  first  volume  the  American  question  had  not 
yet  arisen,  and  the  events  of  the  American  war,  if  mentioned  at  all, 
would  have,  as  it  were,  to  be  dragged  in  by  the  heels.  The  second 
objection  is  of  a dififerent  sort.  In  a long^oiote,  written  probably  in 
1783  and  certainly  not  earlier,  Walpole  says  that  he  has  changed  his 
opinion  many  times  in  respect  to  Lord  Bute’s  influence  with  the 
king,  and  proceeds  to  set  forth  what  he  then  takes  to  be  the  truth 
of  the  whole  matter.  The  truth,  as  he  then  sees  it,  is  that  Bute 
had  little  direct  influence  with  the  king  after  his  resignation  in  1763, 
the  real  influence  after  that  time  being  exercised  by  Jenkinson.^^ 
Now,  the  passages  in  the  first  volume  which  I have  supposed  to 
reflect  the  opinions  held  by  Walpole  in  1783-1784  assert,  on  the  con- 
trary, that  Bute’s  influence  with  the  king  was  undoubted  and  con- 
tinuous. Croker,  in  his  review  of  the  Memoirs  for  the  Quarterly 
made  much  of  this  point  to  show  that  Walpole  took  back  at  the 
close  of  his  work  much  that  he  had  said  of  Bute  in  the  first  part  of 
it.  However,  the  note  is  of  less  importance  than  might  be  sup- 
posed. Walpole  admits  having  changed  his  opinions  frequently. 
He  must  have  done  so  indeed,  for  he  has  another  note,  written  as 
late  as  1784,  in  which  he  says  positively  that  Grenville  '‘had  fallen 
because  he  was  not  influenced  by  Lord  Bute  . . . and  that  Dowdes- 
well  had  fallen  from  the  same  cause”,  and  that  "in  1783-4,  the 
secret  influence  was  no  longer  secret. These  notes  tell  us  noth- 
ing, therefore,  except  that  at  one  time,  either  in  1783  or  later,  Wal- 
pole believed  that  Bute  had  little  influence  with  the  king  after  his 
resignation,  but  that  another  time,  in  1784  or  later,  he  believed  no 
such  thing.  As  there  is  no  reason  for  believing  that  the  first  volume, 
if  it  was  revised  at  all  after  1775,  was  revised  before  1784,  the 
objection  falls  to  the  ground. 

The  second  revision  of  the  first  volume,  if  there  was  one,  fnay^ 
indeed  have  been  made  at  a much  later  date  than  1784.  It  will 
be  recalled  that  throughout  the  Memoirs  are  many  foot-notes  that 

Memoirs,  IV.  88,  n.  2. 

Quarterly  Reviezv,  LXXVII.  140. 

Memoirs,  IV.  75,  n.  i. 
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refer  to  events  or  to  dates  later  than  1775.  Of  these,  only  three 
refer  to  dates  later  than  1784:  one  to  the  date  1786,  and  two  to  the 
date  1788.  These  three  notes  are  all  in  the  first  volume.®®  The  inter- 
esting query  is  therefore  suggested  whether  the  first  volume  was 
revised  as  late  as  1788?  It  is  quite  possible  that,  in  taking  up  the 
Memoirs  after  the  fall  of  North,  Walpole’s  intention  was  only  to 
complete  the  first  revision  from  the  point  where  it  had  been  inter- 
rupted by  the  American  war,  and  that  not  until  later  did  it  occpr 
to  him  that  the  work  lacked  something  in  perspective  and  unity 
which  might  be  made  good  by  recasting  the  first  volume.  At  least 
we  know  that  he  must  have  been  rereading  the  Memoirs  as  late  as 
1788,  since  that  date  occurs  in  the  notes. 

In  conclusion,  it  should  be  observed  that  the  amount  of  matter 
inserted  during  the  revision  of  1784,  at  least  as  far  as  the  evidence 
goes,  was  relatively  small.  The  importance  of  the  later  insertions, 
however,  does  not  depend  upon  their  quantity,  but  upon  their  quality. 
Wherever  we  find  Walpole  asserting  that  the  reign  of  George  III. 
was  primarily  a struggle  against  the  despotic  tendencies  of  the  crown, 
there  we  have  a passage  which  we  can  say  was  inserted  after  the 
American  war,  or  one  which  we  can  say  was  very  probably  inserted 
after  the  American  war.  Most  of  these  passages,  besides,  are  inter- 
pretative, discursive,  speculative  in  nature.  Indeed,  if  there  is  any 
general  test  by  which  one  may  be  guided  in  distinguishing  the  orig- 
inal draft  from  the  revision  of  1784,  it  is  this:  in  the  original  draft 
Walpole  was  intent  on  details,  and  wished  to  picture  the  particular 
person  or  situation,  and  himself  most  of  all;  in  the  revision  of  1784, 
he  was  intent  on  principles  and  general  tendencies,  and  wished  to 
picture  the  whole  reign  as  a lesson  to  posterity.  In  the  interval 
between  the  writing  of  the  original  draft  and  the  revision  of  1784, 
Walpole  had  changed  in  more  respects  than  in  his  view  of  the 
meaning  of  the  reign  of  George  III. ; his  attitude  towards  the  func- 
tion of  the  historian,®^  and  towards  his  own  Memoirs  and  the  pur- 
poses they  might  serve,  had  changed  also.  Whether  Walpole’s  later 
view  of  the  reign  of  George  III.  is  a truer  one  on  the  whole  than  his 
earlier  view,  is  a question  that  might  be  argued  but  cannot  be  argued 
here.  At  least,  that  he  had  an  earlier  and  a later  view  is  obvious, 
and  it  is  perhaps  well  to  know  that  he  did. 

Carl  Becker. 

See  first  installment,  January  number,  p.  258,  notes  21  and  22. 

In  the  earlier  period  Walpole  emphasized  the  necessity  of  accuracy  in 
details  and  of  strict  impartiality  in  the  writing  of  history.  See,  for  example, 
Letters,  IV.  246;  V.  149.  But  in  1785  he  wrote:  “For  my  part  ...  I hate  the 
cold  impartiality  recommended  to  historians”,  etc.  Ibid.,  XIII.  285.  Cf.  p.  255; 
XIV.  235. 


THE  LITERATURE  OF  THE  RUSSO-JAPANESE  WAR,  I. 


Ix  an  examination  of  the  “Literature  of  the  South  African 
”,  submitted  in  the  pages  of  this  Review  four  years  ago,  it  was 
suggested  that  from  a literary  point  of  view  all  campaigns  fall  under 
the  heading  of  one  or  other  of  three  classes.  There  are  those  brief 
skirmishes  on  the  frontiers  of  an  empire  in  which  the  garrisons  of 
its  outposts  re-establish  order  or  substitute  civilized  rule  for  savage 
despotism.  The  British  army  has  seen  an  infinite  number  of  such 
small  wars  in  every  quarter  of  the  globe  and  owes  many  of  its  char- 
acteristics to  such  service.  The  officers  and  men  of  the  United 
States  army  in  days  gone  by  had  too  their  full  share  of  arduous 
work  of  a like  nature.  But  soldiers  who  have  been  engaged  in 
duties  of  this  character  will  rarely  find  their  deeds  emblazoned  in 
history.  A brief  despatch,  published  at  the  end  of  the  campaign 
in  an  official  gazette,  is  the  only  record  of  by  far  the  greater  number 
of  such  expeditions,  although  the  results  achieved  have  in  their 
aggregate  conferred  no  little  permanent  benefit  on  the  human  race. 

A grade  higher  in  the  historical  scale  may  be  reached  by  cam- 
paigns of  momentary  but  not  lasting  importance.  Around  these 
for  a time  a considerable  literature  springs  up,  but  of  mushroom 
growth,  and  for  the  most  part  with  but  little  claim  to  consideration 
by  the  historian. 

In  the  third  and  highest  grade  must  be  assessed  the  wars,  whose 
political  and  military  issues  have  been  so  great  as  to  win  for  them 
a permanent  place  in  history.  These  too  are  surrounded  by  the 
same  rich  growth  of  contemporary  literature,  literature  of  great 
value  so  far  as  it  records  the  personal  observations  of  eye-witnesses, 
and  the  reports  of  those  who  have  played  a part  in  the  actual  drama 
of  the  war,  but  often  marred  by  inaccuracy,  hearsay  evidence,  and 
unimportant  trivialities.  Yet  all  must  be  gathered  impartially  into 
the  granary  of  the  historian.  Upon  him  falls  the  slow  and  laborious 
task  of  sifting  the  chafif  from  the  wheat,  and  of  grinding  and  knead- 
ing, from  the  latter,  food  meet  for  the  sustenance  of  future  genera- 
tions. The  writing  of  history  cannot  therefore  be  undertaken  by 
any  scribbler.  It  is  work  which  needs  time,  judgment,  an  impartial 
spirit,  and  above  all  a free  entry  behind  that  veil,  which  owing  to 
personal  and  other  reasons  so  often  shrouds  the  truth  from  the 
eyes  of  the  generation  contemporary  with  great  events.  Absolute 
historical  accuracy  is  probably  never  attained,  but  it  is  gradually 
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approached  after  many  years  of  strenuous  labor  and  research,  years 
which  moreover  serve  to  fix  in  their  relative  importance  the  various 
episodes  of  the  events  to  be  recorded  and  thus  enable  the  historian 
to  regard  them  as  a whole  through  a true  focus. 

But  if  time  is  essential  to  the  compilation  of  history,  it  is  also 
as  a rule  necessary  for  the  true  assessment  in  value  of  historical 
events.  It  is  easy  no  doubt  for  the  historian  to  dismiss  summarily 
minor  campaigns,  punitive  expeditions,  small  wars,  and  such  like, 
but  when  a dispute  between  two  communities  has  been  settled  by 
an  appeal  to  arms,  the  lapse  of  years  will  generally  be  required  to 
determine  the  final  classification  in  history  of  the  struggle.  Yet 
to  this  rule  there  are  manifest  exceptions;  at  times  it  is  immediately 
apparent  that  an  armed  contest  of  state  against  state  must  be  recog- 
nized by  reason  of  its  political,  racial,  or  military  results,  as  a real 
landmark  in  history,  perhaps  even  a watershed  the  elevation  of 
which  forces  into  fresh  directions  the  rivers  and  streams  of  inter- 
national life. 

The  Russo-Japanese  War  of  1904-1905  is  beyond  all  que'stion 
one  of  such  landmarks,  not  only  by  reason  of  its  presentation  of  a 
new  type  of  war,  but  also  having  in  view  its  political  results.  The 
generations  of  the  nineteenth  century,  notwithstanding  their  dream, 
lasting  some  decades,  of  universal  peace,  saw  not  a few  great  cam- 
paigns, notably  the  Napoleonic  struggle,  the  Civil  War  in  America, 
and  the  Franco-German  contest,  but  in  all  these,  there  were  no 
battles  which  can  compare  with  those  in  Manchuria,  in  duration, 
in  length  of  fighting  front,  in  the  number  of  troops  engaged  under 
one  supreme  command,  and  in  the  desperate  resolution  of  the 
combatants. 

But  for  the  political  student  as  well  as  for  the  professional 
soldier,  this  great  campaign  has  proved  a new  departure.  Prior  to 
it,  the  Far  East  was  regarded  by  the  nations  of  European  blood  as  a 
prey,  a spoil,  ripe  for  division.  The  eagles  had  gathered  from 
afar  and  had  already  fixed  their  talons  on  the  carcass.  The  banj^ais 
of  the  Alikado’s  victorious  soldiers  disturl)ed  these  would-be  feasters 
and  indefinitely  postponed  their  dream  of  a rich  banquet.  Eor  the 
first  time  since  Mahomet  IT.  converted  the  Church  of  St.  Sophia 
into  a Mahomedan  mos(|ue  the  armies  of  the  East  have  repulsed 
decisively  the  armies  of  the  West,  and  Christians  have  fallen  back 
before  the  unbaptized. 

This  is  not  the  place  to  forecast  what  will  be  the  ultimate  issue 
of  tliese  great  events,  l)ut  that  they  have  entirely  changed  tlie  wliole 
])roblem  of  the  I'ar  IMst,  and  will  ])rofoundly  influence  the  future 
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of  at  least  one  of  the  world’s  continents  there  can  be  no  room 
for  doubt. 

The  literature  of  these  great  events  at  the  disposal  of  the  ordi- 
nary  student  is  not  perhaps  so  copious  as  might  have  been  expected. 

The  war  was  fought  to  a certain  extent  behind  a temporary  veil, 
in  that  the  staffs  of  both  armies,  but  especially  the  Japanese,  had  the 
courage  to  impose  unusual  restrictions  on  press  correspondents. 
These  restrictions,  though,  as  will  be  seen  later,  not  incompatible 
with  careful  and  close  study  of  the  greatest  campaign  of  modern 
times,  undoubtedly  curtailed  the  number  of  correspondents  who 
remained  in  the  theatre  of  war,  and  so  limited  the  contemporary 
narratives  emanating  from  that  source.  But  for  Anglo-Saxon  stu- 
dents on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic  another  serious  cause  of  restric- 
tion is  the  language  difficulty.  The  Russian  and  Japanese  tongues 
are  known  to  but  few  Englishmen  or  Americans.  They  take  long 
to  master  and  the  inducements  to  their  study  have  hitherto  been 
regarded  as  fewer  than  those  offered  by  many  other  European  and 
Asiatic  languages.  Regrettable  however  though  this  drawback  is, 
there  remain  open  to  the  student  who  lacks  special  linguistic  equip- 
ment contemporary  records,  criticisms,  and  historical  sketches  of. 
varying  interest  and  value,  but  sufficient  already  in  bulk  to  war- 
rant a stock-taking  and  preliminary  classification  of  the  books  either 
written  originally  in  English  or  subsequently  made  available  by 
translation. 

The  contemporary  records  of  the  Russo-Japanese  War  may,  as 
indeed  is  the  case  with  all  great  modern  campaigns,  be  conveniently 
listed  under  three  headings : 

A.  The  narratives  of  press  correspondents. 

B.  The  reports  of  neutral  professional  eye-witnesses. 

C.  The  narratives  and  records  of  actual  combatants. 

These  contemporary  records  are  the  pieces  justificatives  of  the 

historian,  the  mines  from  which  he  delves  his  ore,  mines  varying 
greatly  in  richness,  but  yet  none  of  which  can  be  wholly  neglected. 

The  classification  above  given  places  them  in  what  may  prima 
facie  be  said  to  be  the  inverse  order  of  their  relative  value,  yet  the 
careful  student  must  bear  in  mind  that  there  are  occasions  when 
the  observation  of  the  onlooker,  especially  if  he  possesses  profes- 
sional training,  is  more  reliable  than  the  testimony  of  the  man  whose 
physical  and  mental  faculties  are  subject  to  the  severe  strain  of  the 
combat.  It  is  only  by  testing,  comparing,  and  weighing  the  evi- 
dence of  every  class  of  witness  that  the  truth  can  be  finally  obtained. 
The  gigantic  tangle  of  a modern  battle,  such  as  that  of  Liaoyang  or 
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Mukden,  presents  to  the  historian  perhaps  the  most  difficult  of  all 
the  problems  given  to  him  to  unravel. 

The  earliest  reports  to  reach  .the  general  public  from  a theatre 
of  war  are  those  of  war  correspondents.  It  may  therefore  be  con- 
venient to  consider  these  first.  Their  comparative  paucity  has  been 
already  mentioned,  that  is  to  say,  their  paucity  when  they  are  re- 
garded as  historical  material,  for  of  a goodly  band  of  press  repre- 
sentatives who  hastened  to  Manchuria  when  hostilities  commenced 
not  a few  judged  that  the  restrictions  imposed  by  the  Japanese  stafif 
rendered  their  mission  valueless,  and  returned  to  their  homes,  hav- 
ing seen  nothing  of  the  struggle.  The  personal  narratives  of  such 
individuals  are  obviously  useless  to  the  historical  student  and  must 
be  disregarded.  The  correspondents  who  had  the  patience  to  re- 
main were  well  rewarded.  The  good  fortune  which  crowned  the 
Japanese  arms  with  success  both  by  sea  and  land  in  the  opening 
scenes  of  the  war  enabled  the  staff  to  relax  very  substantially  the 
restrictions  on  the  press,  to  allow  correspondents  to  proceed  to  the 
front  and  join  the  armies  in  the  field,  and  at  times  even  to  lift,  for 
those  who  were  judged  discreet,  a not  ungenerous  portion  of  the 
veil  with  which  commanders-in-chief  screen  their  plans. 

Naturally  the  narratives  of  observers  writing  under  such  condi- 
tions vary  in  proportion  to  their  individual  idiosyncrasies  and  their 
previous  military  experience  and  knowledge.  One  of  the  most 
fortunate  of  the  war  correspondents  attached  to  the  Japanese  War, 
as  well  as  one  of  the  best  equipped  in  military  knowledge,  was 
Mr.  William  Maxwell,  for  he  had  the  good  fortune  to  earn  the  con- 
fidence of  General  Kuroki’s  staff,  and  South  Africa  had  taught  him 
much  of  the  soldier’s  trade.  Thus  his  book^  after  stating  concisely 
in  its  opening  chapter  the  causes  of  the  war  deals  at  once  with,  for 
the  individual  fighting  soldier,  one  of  the  most  interesting  points 
of  the  campaign,  by  recording  the  actual  forecasts  of  the  fighting 
characteristics  of  their  respective  adversaries  made  before  the  war  by 
the  Russian  and  Japanese  staffs.  In  an  appendix  Mr.  Maxwell 
gives  us  in  full  the  actual  memoranda  as  to  this,  prepared  by  the 
two  staffs. 

The  Russian  forecast  is  extraordinary  in  its  inaccuracies.  It 
stated  that:  “The  Japanese  infantry  never  attack  with  the  bayonet; 
they  l)elieve  that  against  the  modern  rifle  l)ayonet  attacks  are  im- 
practicable, and  that  the  issue  must  be  decided  by  powder  and  shot. 
. . . They  do  not  recognize  the  necessity  of  continuing  the  fight 
within  reach  of  the  bayonet.”  Yet  as  Mr.  Maxwell  points  out, 
“ The  Japanese  proved  themselves  over  and  over  again  most 

^ VViHiam  Maxwell.  From  the  Yalu  to  Port  Arthur  (London,  1906). 
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dangerous  foes  with  the  bayonet.  Before  Liaoyang  a whole  divi- 
sion charged  and  carried  a position  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet,  and 
never  fired  a shot.  At  the  Sha-ho  bayonet  charges  were  almost 
hourly  incidents,  and  demonstrated  the  fallacy  bred  in  South  Africa, 
that  entrenched  positions  are  unassailable  save  by  powder  and 
shot.” 

Elsewhere  in  this  Russian  memorandum  it  is  suggested  that  “ the 
Japanese  make  frontal  attacks  without  turning  movements  . . . the 
Japanese  do  not  like  night  attacks  or  night  marches.”  Of  the  night 
march  of  the  Mikado’s  troops,  of  that  “ determination  to  die  ” with 
which  as  Maxwell  rightly  says  the  Japanese  soldier  goes  into  battle, 
no  idea  seems  to  have  penetrated  the  brain  of  the  officer  who  penned 
this  document. 

A comparison  of  these  misconceptions  with  the  lucid  and  ac- 
curate study  of  the  Russian  army  prepared  before  the  outbreak  of 
liostilities  by  General  Fugii,  then  commandant  of  the  Tokio  Staff 
College,  illustrates  the  relative  reliability  of  the  staffs  of  the  con- 
tending armies.  The  following  quotations  from  Fugii  are  too  strik- 
ing to  be  passed  over : 

The  Russian  troops  are  by  no  means  so  good  as  many  critics  imagine. 
. . . The  training  of  the  men  is  too  formal.  Lack  of  initiative  and  of 
independent  action  is  the  weak  point  of  all  their  officers,  if  we  except  the 
general  staff  and  the  officers  of  the  Guards,  who  are  a little  better  in 
that  respect.  . . . Their  discipline  is  maintained,  not  by  training  but  by 
the  remnant  of  feudal  influence.  ...  If  there  be  any  great  hero  to  lead 
them  they  are  not  men  to  fear  death,  as  we  have  seen  at  Plevna.  . . . 
Yet  if  they  meet  any  little  reverse  they  are  at  once  terrified  and  panic 
stricken.  It  is  therefore  necessary  to  frighten  them  at  the  beginning. 
Strength  and  courage  are  their  characteristics  in  battle,  and  we  must 
therefore  always  be  careful  and  never  venture  on  any  rash  movements. 
. . . Their  infantry  often  charge  with  the  bayonet  but  have  little  skill 
with  the  bayonet.  . . . Their  infantry  is  not  clever  at  making  use  of 
natural  objects  for  cover,  and  fight  awkwardly  in  mountainous  country. 

, . . The  Cossacks  made  no  heroic  movement  in  the  War  of  1877  and 
their  reports  were  all  exaggerated.  ...  If  our  infantry  is  a little  careful 
we  have  nothing  to  fear  from  the  Cossacks.  ...  In  the  War  with  the 
Turks  there  were  many  mean-minded  Russian  Officers  who  placed  their 
personal  interest  and  comfort  beyond  every  other  consideration. 

These  enlightening  documents  with  Maxwell’s  own  informing 
sketches  of  the  Japanese  generals,  whom  he  had  opportunities  of 
studying  personally — Oyama,  Kuroki,  Kodama,  Fugii,  and  Fuku- 
shima — are  an  excellent  introduction  to  the  great  drama  of  the  war. 
A clear  narrative  of  the  battle  of  the  Yalu  follows,  written  with 
sound  appreciation  of  the  plan  of  the  Japanese  commander,  and  yet 
with  full  sympathy  for  the  gallantry  of  the  individual  soldier.  A 
comparison  of  the  fight  with  that  of  Colenso  serves  to  bring  out  the 
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thoroughness  of  the  Japanese  reconnaissance,  the  systematic  prepara- 
tion for  battle,  and  the  determination  with  which  it  was  carried 
through.  The  close  formation  adopted  by  the  Japanese  infantry, 
the  faulty  Russian  trenches,  the  effective  artillery  fire,  the  Russian 
failure  to  deliver  a counter-attack  on  the  Japanese  Twelfth  Division, 
and  the  still  more  disastrous  mistake  of  holding  on  too  long  to  what 
should  have  been  treated  merely  as  a rear-guard  position,  the 
splendid  gallantry  with  which  Captain  Matrizawa  and  his  little 
company  of  infantry  died  to  hold  up  the  Russian  retreat  at  Hamatan 
— these  are  the  main  points  brought  out  in  Mr.  Maxwell’s  finely 
written  story.  A moving  account  too  is  that  of  the  funeral  cere- 
monies after  Yalu,  when  the  survivors  invoked  the  spirits  of  the 
fallen  comrades  as  “ for  ever  with  the  Gods  ” and  humbly  off'ered 
to  them  divine  honors. 

Notwithstanding  this  splendid  first  blow,  Kuroki,  Mr.  Maxwell 
tells  us,  after  Yalu  “greatly  feared”  an  attack  from  Liaoyang,  con- 
ceiving that  an  army  twice  his  own  strength  might  be  concentrated 
against  him  from  that  cpiarter.  It  was  this  fear  which  led  to  the 
strong  entrenchment  of  Feng-huang-cheng.  But  in  addition  to 
this,  until  the  battle  of  Nanshan  had  been  fought,  there  was  much 
anxiety  lest  Oku  should  be  assailed  from  the  north.  When  neither 
of  these  possibilities  occurred  General  Fugii  is  quoted  as  declaring 
that  General  Kuropatkin  had  lost  his  opportunity — “he  may  be  a 
great  organizer,  but  in  the  field  he  is  not  to  be  feared.”  Apropos 
of  this  Alaxwell  appropriately  quotes  Skobelofif’s  warning  to  Kuro- 
patkin when  serving  as  his  chief  of  the  staff : “ You  are  an  ambitious 
man  and  will  have  a fine  career,  but  do  not  forget  my  advice — never 
accept  an  independent  post  in  which  you  have  to  direct  affairs.” 

Mr.  Alaxwell  stayed  with  Kuroki’s  army  up  to  and  including  the 
battle  of  the  Sha-ho,  and  then  went  south  in  time  to  witness  the 
fall  of  Port  Arthur.  Enough,  however,  has  been  said  of  the 
contents  of  his  book  to  indicate  that  it  enhances  the  reputation  of  its 
writer  and  ranks  high  in  the  list  of  contemporary  records. 

Another  press  corres])ondent,  but  of  a different  class,  is  ]\Tr.  T. 
Cowen,  who  in  the  capacity  of  correspondent  of  the  Daily  Chronicle 
watched  the  opening  phase  of  the  war,  but  ceased  sending  home 
despatches  owing  to  the  severity  of  the  censorship,  i I is  book-  shows 
considerable  skill  and  knowledge  in  dealing  with  the  diplomatic 
events  leading  uj)  to  the  war,  but  his  account  of  the  actual  opera- 
tions by  land  and  sea  is  obviously  based  on  second-hand  information 
and  cannot  be  regarded  as  of  historical  value.  Yet  there  are  sng- 

* T.  Cowen,  The  Russo-Japanese  War  from  the  Outbreak  of  Hostilities  to  the 
Battle  of  Liaoyang  (London,  1904). 
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gestive  passages  in  this  book  which  merit  attention,  notably  the 
comparison  of  the  topography  of  the  Liaoyang  peninsula  with  the 
county  of  Cornwall. 

A readable  and  accurate  account  of  an  actual  eye-witness  is  to 
be  found  in  A Modern  Campaign  by  ^Ir.  Fraser,^  who  followed 
Kuroki’s  army  as  special  correspondent  of  the  London  Times 
from  the  Yalu  to  Liaoyang.  His  chapter  on  the  Artillery  Lessons 
of  the  War  is  specially  informing,  and  his  preference  for  a slow 
but  powerful  gun  rather  than  a mobile  and  weak  weapon  will  be 
concurred  in  by  the  majority  of  soldiers. 

Mr.  Palmer,  another  war  correspondent,  covers  the  same  period 
and  events  as  IMr.  Fraser,  but  his  book^  reads  as  if  it  were  a mere 
verbatim  reprint  of  despatches,  written  at  the  front,  and  scored 
and  gashed  by  the  censor’s  red  pencil.  It  lacks,  moreover,  knowl- 
edge of  military  technique,  although  throwing  some  interesting 
side-light  on  the  operations  from  an  amateur’s  point  of  view. 

Here,  for  instance,  is  a passage  well  worth  quoting,  a few  simple 
but  noble  sentences  spoken  by  Field-]\Iarshal  Yamagata  at  an  inter- 
view granted  to  Air.  Palmer  the  day  after  the  commencement  of 
hostilities : 

If  you  will  look  at  the  geographical  position  of  Korea  you  will  see 
that  it  is  like  a poniard  pointing  at  the  heart  of  Japan.  If  Korea  is 
occupied  by  a foreign  power,  the  Japan  Sea  ceases  to  be  Japanese,  and 
the  Korean  Straits  are  no  longer  in  our  control.  Our  public  men  are  of 
many  parties,  not  of  two  only,  as  are  yours  in  America.  Our  Cabinets 
are  the  product  of  coalitions,  which,  for  the  time  being,  seem  to  His 
Alajesty  and  the  legislative  power  best  to  serve  the  interests  of  the 
country.  Foreign  policy  is  a thing  entirely  apart.  In  the  consideration 
of  Korea  and  Alanchuria,  all  men  of  all  parties  needed  only  patriotism 
to  realize  the  singleness  of  our  interests.  Whatever  Cabinet  was  in 
power  continued  the  policy  of  its  predecessor,  and  the  policy  of  all  on  a 
question  which  put  the  very  life  of  our  nation  at  stake. 

These  four  books  may  be  taken  as  fairly  representative  of  the 
permanent  records  placed  before  the  public  by  the  English  and 
American  correspondents  attached  to  the  Japanese  armies.  It  will 
be  observed  that  they  all  deal  specially  with  the  achievements  of 
the  First  Army,  and  that  none  carry  the  story  further  than  the 
battle  of  the  Sha-ho.  Xo  member  of  the  English  or  American 
press  appears  to  have  had  the  good  fortune  to  be  attached  to 
Oyama’s  headquarters  or  to  have  seen  the  exploits  of  his  centre  and 
left  columns. 

Of  the  narratives  of  correspondents  present  with  the  Russian 

® T.  Fraser,  A Modern  Campaign  : or  War  and  Wireless  Telegraphy  in  the  Far 
East  (London,  igosL 

^Frederick  Palmer,  With  Kiiroki  in  Manchuria  (New  York,  1904). 
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armies  in  the  field  but  few  present  themselves  for  consideration 
by  the  English  reader.  For  a plain  straight  story  that  written  by 
Reuter’s  special  correspondent  in  Manchuria — Lord  Brooke — is 
much  to  be  commended.®  It  is  dedicated  to  the  officers  and  men  of 
the  Russian  army  in  ]\Ianchuria  ‘‘  in  grateful  remembrance  of  their 
kindness  and  hospitality  and  with  the  deepest  admiration  for  their 
courage  and  fortitude  Lord  Brooke  professes  merely  to  set 
forth  a simple  record  of  personal  experience  gained  during  nine 
months  spent  with  the  Russian  army  in  Manchuria.  “ Having  fol- 
lowed ”,  he  says  in  his  preface,  “ and  studied  the  campaign  as  a 
soldier,  I have  striven  to  give  here  a straightforward  account  of 
the  many  stirring  events  which  came  within  my  own  actual  experi- 
ence ; this  without  extenuation  or  disguise,  and,  assuredly,  without 
malice.”  Leaving  St.  Petersburg  in  the  beginning  of  May,  1904, 
Lord  Brooke  succeeded  after  some  delay  in  reaching  in  June  Liao- 
yang  where  he  found  Kuropatkin’s  headquarters  established.  He 
remained  with  the  Russian  army  from  that  date  until  within  three 
weeks  of  the  battle  of  Mukden,  when  unfortunately  private  reasons 
compelled  him  to  return  to  England.  A large  portion  of  his  narra- 
tive is  naturally  therefore  devoted  to  the  battles  of  Liaoyang  and 
of  the  Sha-ho.  Historically  this  narrative  has  been  superseded  by 
writers  who  have  had  access  to  fuller  information  than  that  available 
to  a single  eye-witness  jotting  down  on  the  battle-field  his  personal 
observations,  but  Lord  Brooke’s  assessment  of  the  reason  for  the 
Russian  defeats  is  of  permanent  value,  recording,  as  it  does,  the 
opinion  prevalent  at  the  time  in  the  army  itself,  as  it  fell  sullenly 
back  before  its  victorious  foes. 

As  regards  Liaoyang  he  confidently  affirms  that  it  was  not  lost 
through  any  fault  of  the  Russian  rank  and  file. 

Excepting  Major-General  Orloff’s  5th  Division,  which  became  panic 
stricken  on  the  2nd  of  September,  the  infantry  never  lost  their  discipline, 
and  never  gave  up  a position  without  strenuous  resistance.  . . . Nor 
was  it  in  the  fighting  only  that  the  troops  showed  their  fine  qualities, 
for  discipline  was  maintained  also  during  the  retreat,  even  when,  as  in 
the  case  of  the  ist  Siberian  Corps,  they  had  been  for  thirteen  days 
consecutively  either  fighting  or  marching. 

To  Baron  Stackelberg’s  ‘'consummate  skill”  in  defending  the 
Shushan  position  and  conducting  the  retirement  therefrom,  he  pays 
also  warm  tribute.  The  defeat  of  the  army  was,  in  I.ord  Brooke’s 
opinion  and  in  the  current  opinion  after  the  action,  attributable 
partly  to  the  erroneous  belief  that  the  Russians  were  fighting  against 
inferior  forces,  partly  to  Orloff’s  disobedience  of  orders,  partly 

“Lord  Brooke,  An  Eyc-Witness  in  Manchuria  (London,  1905L 
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to  the  depression  of  spirits  caused  by  the  remembrance  of  previous 
ill  success,  but  chiefly  and  above  all  to  Kuropatkin’s  vacillation. 

The  Japanese  thoroughly  earned  their  victory  by  their  audacity, 
tenacity  and  fortitude.  On  their  side  was  no  hesitation,  no  change 
of  place.  They  saw  their  goal  straight  before  them,  and  worked 
to  attain  it  to  the  uttermost  of  their  ability.” 

After  the  battle  on  the  Sha-ho  he  notes  that  the  general  in- 
clination of  the  army  was  to  blame  Stackelberg.  It  was  said  that  he 
should  have  broken  through  at  Tu-min-ling  or  crossed  the  Taitzo-ho 
at  Pensihu  and  threatened  Liaoyang.  Later  again  in  the  prolonged 
struggle,  it  was  argued  Stackelberg  should  have  concentrated  his 
entire  strength  against  the  Japanese  centre.  But  Lord  Brooke  will 
have  none  of  this.  Without  a large  reserve  of  mounted  troops 
he  holds  that  Stackelberg  was  powerless  when  the  Japanese  counter- 
stroke pierced  the  Russian  line,  and  he  contends  energetically  that 
that  commander  did  everything  that  was  possible  with  the  force 
under  his  orders. 

Lord  Brooke’s  conclusion,  formed  after  this  battle,  however,  was 
that  ''  the  war  had  failed  to  produce  a single  Russian  General  equal 
to  handling  successfully  such  large  bodies  of  men  as  were  now  in 
the  field  ” — in  other  words  that,  as  at  Liaoyang,  it  was  the  higher 
direction  which  was  in  fault. 

In  ]\Ionsieur  J.  Taburno’s  The  Truth  about  the  War^  may  be 
found  a most  interesting  attempt  of  a civilian  eye-witness  to  piece 
together  on  the  spot  an  intelligible  account  of  the  great  Mukden 
fight,  and  to  deduce  from  his  observations  the  causes  of  the  Rus- 
sian failure.  A civil  engineer  by  profession  M.  Taburno  joined  the 
Russian  forces  in  Manchuria  in  December,  1904,  as  correspondent 
of  the  Novoe  Vremia,  and  placed  his  book  before  the  public  in  the 
following  April.  It  is  written  temperately  and  shows  considerable 
insight  into  the  shortcomings  of  the  Russian  army.  He  draws  at- 
tention, for  instance,  to  such  varied  points  as  the  abuse  of  the 
special  living  trains  set  aside  for  the  accommodation  of  the  com- 
mander-in-chief and  army  commanders;  to  the  excessive  number  of 
soldiers  detached  on  non-combatant  duties ; to  the  great  defects  in 
the  intelligence  system  and  reconnaissance  work ; to  “ the  microbe  of 
distrust”  which  had  contaminated  the  whole  army;  to  the  jealousy 
between  the  staff  and  regimental  officers ; and  to  the  lack  of  dis- 
cipline on  the  line  of  communication.  As  to  General  Kuropatkin 
himself,  he  declares,  not  without  justice,  that  ‘Mis  resolution,  going 
hand  in  hand  with  absolutism  and  the  distaste  of  listening  to  good 

® J.  Taburno,  The  Truth  about  the  War]  translated  by  Victoria  von  Kreuter 
(Kansas  City,  1905). 
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advice,  accommodated  itself  to  the  system  adopted  by  him,  that  of 
passive  resistance,  and  the  weakening  of  the  enemy  during  the  re- 
treat.’’ But  he  points  out  that  to  force  Kuropatkin  to  abandon  his 
own  plan  of  action  was  unwise. 

Yet  Kuropatkin  himself  was  equally  culpable  in  his  interference 
with  his  subordinates  in  the  details  of  their  commands.  Of  Lin- 
evitch,  M.  Taburno  had  high  hopes,  and  in  one  of  the  concluding 
chapters  of  the  book  he  presses  for  the  continuance  of  the  war  until 
victory  over  the  Japanese  “ should  re-establish  our  prestige  and  give 
us  back  the  respect  and  glamour  we  have  lost  This  little  hook- 
as a whole  is  a remarkable  product.  It  may  be  conjectured  that  al- 
though a civilian  its  author  must  have  made  some  previous  study  of 
the  art  of  war,  but  in  any  case  his  judgment  is  remarkably  just,  and 
his  work  shows  but  little  mark  of  the  haste  with  which  it  was 
written.  The  note  of  patriotism  and  self-sacrifice  which  he  sounds 
is  wholesome  teaching. 

A book  of  a very  different  scope  is  The  Tragedy  of  Russia  in 
Pacific  Asia/  the  key-note  of  which  may  be  given  by  the  quotation 
of  one  sentence:  “The  chief  enemy  of  our  Army  is  the  nation’s 
moral  disease.”  Mr.  McCormick  followed  the  fortunes  of  the 
Czar’s  troops  throughout  the  war.  He  was  present  in  fMrt  Arthur 
when  the  dramatic  surprise  of  the  Pacific  Squadron  by  Japanese 
torpedo  boats  startled  the  world.  Joining  subsequently  the  head- 
quarters of  the  Russian  field  army  he  observed  closely  the  great  con- 
test of  Liaoyang,  and  at  its  close  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
Japanese.  Treated  with  much  courtesy  and  almost  immediately 
released  he  joined  Kuropatkin  in  time  to  report  on  the  failure  of 
his  offensive  eff*ort  on  the  Sha-ho,  and  remaining  steadfast  at  his 
post  throughout  the  long  winter  deadlock,  Mr.  McCormick  had  the 
good  or  ill  fortune  of  being  an  eye-witness  of  the  final  decisive 
struggle  at  Mukden  and  the  retreat  of  Kuropatkin’s  armies.  Later 
he  watched  their  reorganization  under  Linevitch,  and,  remaining  till 
peace  was  proclaimed,  noted  the  disorders  which  manifested  them- 
selves subsequently  amongst  the  troops.  His  personal  observation 
of  all  these  events  is  supplemented  by  a summary  of  the  operations 
in  other  portions  of  the  theatre  of  war  sufficient  to  permit  the  reader 
to  grasp  the  cain])aign  as  a whole,  but  the  real  value  of  the  two 
volumes  lies  in  their  personal  evidence  and  their  incisive  analytical 
criticism  of  the  psychological  causes  which  led  to  Russia’s  defeat. 
The  many  great  problems  of  strategy  and  tactics  arc  touched  on 
with  a somewhat  light  hand  and  it  may  ])erhaps  without  offense  be 

^ Frederick  McCormick,  The  Tragedy  of  Russia  in  Pacific  Asia  (New  York, 
1907). 
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conjectured  that  Mr.  McCormick  does  not  desire  to  pose  as  a pro- 
fessional expert  on  such  matters ; but  though  he  may  never  have 
studied  Clausewitz,  he  has  mastered  to  the  full  the  truth  of  that 
great  maxim  that  the  spiritual  side  of  war  is  more  important  than 
the  material.  A hasty  reader  of  The  Tragedy  of  Russia  might  per- 
haps label  the  work  as  “ mainly  political  But  it  is  much  more 
than  that.  It  is  the  soldier's  business  as  well  as  the  statesman’s  to 
probe  to  the  bottom  all  the  causes  of  victory  and  defeat,  of  national 
triumph  and  national  humiliation,  and  however  highly  the  soldier 
may  prize  the  technical  side  of  the  art  of  war,  he  has  studied  his- 
tory imperfectly  if  he  fail  to  grasp  the  lesson  that  national  spirit  is 
a more  important  factor  in  a struggle  of  nation  against  nation  than 
even  a high  standard  of  military  knowledge.  Without  national 
inspiration  a nation's  army  cannot  as  a whole  attain  true  fighting 
efficiency. 

Rightly,  therefore,  does  Mr.  McCormick  mainly  impute  Russia's 
failure  in  the  Far  East,  not  to  the  mistakes  of  this  or  that  com- 
mander, or  to  errors  in  tactics,  but  to  the  moral  diseases  with  which 
the  nation  had  infected  its  army,  the  diseases  of  indifference  to  duty, 
of  self-indulgence,  of  disloyalty,  of  self-seeking,  of  mistrust.  Yet 
admirable  though  his  criticisms  are  as  a whole  on  these  points,  they 
are  marred  by  one  false  note,  the  contemptuous  allusions  to  the 
religious  practices  of  the  Russian  army.  The  Englishmen  who 
heard  mass  before  Agincourt,  Cromwell's  Ironsides  and  the  Scotch 
Covenanters  who  sang  psalms  when  drawn  up  in  line  for  battle, 
Havelock,  Stonewall  Jackson,  Lee,  Gordon,  Roberts,  and  a host  of 
other  instances  controvert  the  suggestion  that  soldiers  cannot  serve 
God  and  Country  simultaneously.  Indeed  the  Japanese,  though  of 
a less  divine  faith,  were  themselves  inspired  to  victory  by  the 
Bushido,  whose  spirit  of  self-sacrifice  and  self-suppression  might 
well  be  based  on  the  teaching  of  the  Gospels.  Nevertheless,  Mr. 
McCormick’s  book  is  a valuable  contribution  to  the  historical  mate- 
rial of  this  campaign,  and  his  final  examination  of  the  aftermath  of 
the  war  (chs.  lxi.  and  lxii.)  should  be  studied  carefully  on  both 
sides  of  the  Atlantic. 

The  great  siege  of  Port  Arthur  was  in  some  respects  the  most 
dramatic  spectacle  of  the  whole  war,  and  its  events  are  worthily 
recorded  in  two  or  three  notable  books.  The  narrative,  for  instance, 
of  Monsieur  E.  K.  Nojine,  the  accredited  Russian  war  correspondent 
during  the  siege,  is  a book®  which  cannot  be  ignored  by  the  historian. 
The  Truth  about  Port  Arthur  as  told  by  M.  Nojine  is  one  long 

® E.  K.  Nojine,  The  Truth  about  Port  Arthur  (New  York,  1908);  translated 
and  abridged  by  Captain  A.  B.  Lindsay  and  edited  by  Major  E.  D.  Swinton. 
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indictment  of  Russian  administration  and  of  certain  of  the  local 
authorities,  notably  General  Stoessel.  M.  Nojine  was  present  during 
the  greater  part  of  the  siege,  had  access  to  official  documents  and 
diaries  as  well  as  exceptional  facilities  for  collecting  material  for 
his  book.  These  opportunities  and  his  own  personal  observations 
enable  him  to  bring  to  light  amazing  evidence  as  to  the  negligence 
displayed  in  arming  and  provisioning  the  fortress.  The  military 
incapacity  and  defiance  of  higher  authority  displayed  by  Stoessel, 
the  incompetence  of  his  favorite.  General  Fock,  and  the  final 
tragedy  of  the  premature  surrender,  on  these  points  M.  Nojine’s 
testimony  is  scathing,  so  scathing  that  the  issue  of  the  English 
translation  of  his  book  was  delayed  pending  the  announcement  of 
the  results  of  the  trial  by  court-martial  of  the  senior  officers  respon- 
sible for  the  defense,  results  which  when  made  known  to  the  world 
were  found  to  justify  singularly  M.  Nojine's  indictment.  Indeed 
the  charges  on  which  Stoessel  and  others  were  arraigned,  added  in 
an  appendix  to  the  translation  with  others  of  the  official  documents, 
bear  out  to  the  hilt  the  accusations  of  the  main  text  of  this  book. 

Mr.  Maxwell’s  account,  from  the  Japanese  side,  of  the  final 
assault  has  been  already  referred  to.  Of  the  narratives  of  other 
war  correspondents  who  watched  the  siege  from  the  attacking  side 
it  will  suffice  to  bring  to  notice  three,  those  of  Mr.  F.  Villiers,  Mr. 
W.  Richmond  Smith,  and  Mr.  David  James. ^ 

Mr.  F.  Adlliers  is  the  well-known  war  artist  of  the  Illustrated 
London  Ncios.  The  chief  features  of  his  book  are  naturally  there- 
fore his  charming  sketches.  His  personal  experiences  before  Port 
Arthur  during  the  months  August-November,  1904,  make  enter- 
taining light  reading,  but  the  record  is  not  one  requiring  serious 
study. 

Mr.  Richmond  Smith  was  attached  to  the  Third  Japanese  Army 
before  Port  Arthur  in  the  capacity  of  war  correspondent  of  the 
Associated  Press  and  Reuter’s  Telegraph  Company.  Partly  by  his 
own  patience  and  reticence  at  a time  when  other  war  correspondents 
could  not  conceal  their  impatience  at  the  restrictions  placed  on  press 
corres])ondents,  and  partly  by  small  acts  of  kindness,  done  without 
arricrc  pcnscc  to  private  soldiers,  he  was  fortunate  enough  to  win 
the  confidence  and  friendship  of  the  Japanese  Staff,  and  thus  during 
the  later  and  most  interesting  stages  of  the  siege  was  granted  some- 
what sjiecial  advantages,  lieing  allowed  to  pusli  forward  into  the 
advance  trendies  and  even  to  inspect  the  mines  ready  for  explosion 

F.  Villiers,  Port  Arthur:  Three  Months  zvith  the  Pesief^ers  (London,  1905)  : 
W.  R.  Smith,  'The  Siege  and  Pall  of  Port  Arthur  (I.ondon,  1905)  ; D.  II.  James, 
The  Siege  of  Port  Arthur  (London,  1905), 
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beneath  the  Russian  forts.  His  narrative  is  that  of  a close  observer, 
conscientious  and  impartial.  Of  particular  interest  as  tending  to 
correct  the  world’s  first  impression  that  the  Japanese  army  and 
nation  were  without  touch  of  human  weakness  is  the  story  of  the 
manner  in  which  the  Osaka  battalion,  after  refusing  to  follow  its 
commanding  officer  in  action,  was  braced  up  to  its  duty,  and  the 
reference  to  the  ill-timed  and  ungenerous  attacks  made  by  the  Japa- 
nese press  on  their  military  authorities  on  the  charge  that  the  cap- 
ture of  Port  Arthur  had  been  unduly  delayed.  Tantacnc  animis 
celestihus  iracF 

In  England,  and  possibly  in  the  United  States,  soldiers  know  well 
the  mischief  of  these  popular  outbursts,  but  to  find  such  manifesta- 
tions in  a country,  the  whole-hearted  patriotism  of  whose  citizens 
won  the  respectful  admiration  of  all  other  nations,  is  a surprise  and 
perhaps  a consolation. 

But  for  the  professional  student  the  most  valuable  portion  of 
Mr.  Richmond  Smith’s  book  is  the  preface,  written  by  General  Sir 
W.  G.  Nicholson,  formerly  senior  British  military  attache  in  Man- 
churia, and  now  chief  of  the  Imperial  General  Staff  at  the  War 
Office.  It  will  be  remembered  that  the  extreme  Blue  Water  School 
were  somewhat  staggered  in  their  theories  by  the  circumstances  of 
the  Port  Arthur  siege.  That  a naval  fortress  should  be  regarded 
for  many  months  as  the  principal  strategic  objective  in  a great  war, 
and  that  to  its  attack  and  defense  should  be  more  or  less  subor- 
dinated all  other  operations  by  land  and  sea,  was  not  a little  discon- 
certing to  the  preachers  of  the  doctrine  that  fixed  defenses  are  a 
useless  waste  of  money.  Somewhat  to  the  surprise  of  his  friends, 
the  very  able  military  correspondent  of  the  Times,  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  Repington,  although  by  no  means  an  extreme  Blue  Water 
man,  took  up  on  this  occasion  the  cudgels  on  behalf  of  that  school 
and  boldly  condemned  both  the  defense  of  Port  Arthur  by  Russia, 
and  its  attack  by  Japan,  as  serious  strategic  blunders. 

Sir  William  Nicholson’s  remarks  on  this  point,  though  written 
before  he  assumed  the  responsibility  of  his  present  high  office,  and 
therefore  not  to  be  taken  as  an  ex  cathedra  judgment,  are  too 
weighty  not  to  be  quoted. 

As  regards  the  strategical  aspect  of  the  siege  I am  tempted  to  offer 
a few  remarks  with  special  reference  to  articles  which  have  appeared  in 
the  public  Press  suggesting  that  the  conversion  by  Russia  of  Port 
Arthur  into  a strong  naval  fortress  was  a costly  mistake,  and  implying 
that  of  late  years  we  have  wasted  much  money  on  the  defences  of  our 
naval  bases  besides  locking  up  as  garrisons  for  these  bases  too  large  a 
proportion  of  our  small  regular  Army. 

Had  Russia  possessed  no  fortified  naval  base  on  the  shores  of  the 
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Liaoyang  peninsula,  it  is  obvious  that  on  the  outbreak  of  war  in  the 
event  of  the  Japanese  fleet  gaining,  as  it  did,  a local  and  temporary 
superiority  over  the  Russian  fleet  in  the  Far  East,  the  latter  in  the 
absence  of  reinforcements  must  have  been  destroyed,  captured  or  com- 
pelled to  seek  refuge  in  neutral  ports  where  the  vessels  would  have  been 
interned  until  the  end  of  the  war.  At  that  time  Vladivostock  was  ice- 
bound and  consequently  though  fortified  was  not  available,  even  if  a 
withdrawal  in  that  direction  could  have  been  safely  effiected.  The 
Russian  fleet  having  obtained  shelter  in  Port  Arthur,  it  necessarily 
devolved  on  the  Japanese  Fleet  continuously  to  watch  and  blockade  the 
harbour.  It  also  necessarily  devolved  on  the  Japanese  Army  to  capture 
Port  Arthur  as  soon  as  possible  in  view  of  the  existence  of  a powerful 
though  distant  Baltic  Squadron  which  might  be  expected  sooner  or  later 
to  arrive  in  Japanese  waters. 

The  garrison  required  for  the  defence  of  Port  Arthur  may  roughly 
be  estimated  at  50,000  Russian  troops,  while  the  strength  of  the  Japanese 
force  needed  to  capture  Port  Arthur  can  hardly  have  been  less  in  the 
aggregate  than  150,000. 

The  events  of  the  war  show  that  in  field  operations  when  the  num- 
bers on  either  side  were  approximately  equal,  the  Japanese  troops  almost 
invariably  succeeded  in  defeating  their  opponents.  It  follows  then,  that 
if  there  had  been  no  maritime  fortress  of  Port  Arthur  General  Kuro- 
patkin  might  have  had  50,000  additional  soldiers  at  his  disposal  for  field 
operations.  ^Marshal  Oyama’s  army  could  have  been  reinforced  by  150,- 
000  men ; and  it  can  hardly  be  doubted  that  under  such  conditions  the 
engagements  of  Liaoyang  and  Mukden  would  have  been  more  decisively 
in  favour  of  the  Japanese.  It  is  true  that  Port  Arthur  fell  before  the 
arrival  of  the  Baltic  fleet,  and  consequently  that  fleet  could  not  be 
reinforced  by  the  Russian  ships  which  had  sought  shelter  there;  but  the 
fortress  held  out  for  seven  months,  a period  which  under  normal  condi- 
tions of  naval  mobility  would  have  been  amply  sufficient  for  a squadron 
from  the  Baltic  to  reach  the  Far  East. 

On  the  whole  therefore  it  may  be  concluded  that  the  existence  of  a 
strong  naval  base  at  Port  Arthur  was  distinctly  advantageous  to  Russia : 
first  from  a naval  point  of  view  as  affording  protection  to  the  squadron 
which  had  been  worsted  at  the  outbreak  of  the  war,  and  giving  it  the 
chance  of  joining  the  Baltic  Squadron  had  the  latter  arrived  before  the 
capture  of  the  base ; and  secondly  from  a military  point  of  view  as 
demanding  for  its  investment  a much  larger  number  of  troops  than  those 
comprising  its  garrison. 

Of  course  if  a navy  were  so  powerful  and  so  ubiquitous  that  its  local 
and  temporary  loss  of  sea  command  in  any  part  of  the  world  would  be 
inconceivable,  it  might  be  deemed  an  extravagance  to  fortify  and  garri- 
son naval  bases  at  home  or  abroad.  But  \\'ar  has  its  chances,  and  that 
nation  is  wisest  which  steers  a middle  course  between  an  excess  of 
defensive  precautions  on  the  one  hand  and  too  sanguine  a confidence  in 
the  invincible  and  universal  superiority  of  its  offensive  force  on  the 
other. 

In  Mr.  David  James’s  The  Si'e(jc  of  Tort  .-Irthiir  both  military 
and  general  readers  will  find  a valuable  and  accurate  record  as  well 
as  i)owerftil  descriptive  writing.  Mr.  James’s  narrative  of  the  first 
great  Jai)anese  assault  on  the  fortress  is  indeed  deemed  so  reliable 
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by  the  Russian  General  Stafif  as  to  be  quoted  at  length  in  a treatise 
on  the  siege  of  Port  Arthur  prepared  for  the  use  of  the  St.  Peters- 
burg Staff  College  and  translated  two  years  ago  by  the  General 
Staff  at  Washington.^® 

Considerations  of  space  forbid  the  mention  of  the  narratives  of 
other  non-official  eye-witnesses.  Enough  has  been  said  to  show  that 
notwithstanding  all  difficulties  a shelf  may  be  filled  with  useful  and 
interesting  books  from  this  source  dealing  with  the  Russo-Japanese 
campaign. 

It  is  time  to  pass  on  to  a different  group — the  narratives  of  pro- 
fessional eye-witnesses,  who  took  part  themselves  in  the  operations 
of  war  or  whose  official  duty  it  was  to  watch  these  operations  as 
onlookers.  It  will  have  been  observed  in  commenting  on  the  records 
of  the  war  correspondents  that  not  one  had  the  good  fortune  to 
watch  a sea-fight  from  the  deck  of  a war  vessel.  Indeed,  although 
representatives  of  the  press  have  been  occasionally  allowed  to  report 
on  naval  manoeuvres,  the  modern  newspaper  editor,  notwithstanding 
his  unbounded  enterprise,  has  not  apparently  yet  succeeded  in  obtain- 
ing permission  for  a correspondent  to  accompany  a fleet  proceeding 
on  active  service.  It  is  a compensation,  however,  for  this  gap  in 
Russo-Japanese  War  records  that  by  far  the  most  important  of  the 
narratives  contributed  by  combatant  eye-witnesses  deal  exclusively 
with  the  story  of  Russia’s  disasters  at  sea.  Commander  Semenofif’s 
three  books, Rasplata,  The  Battle  of  Tsushima,  and  The  Price 
of  Blood,  to  name  them  not  in  the  order  of  their  publication  but 
chronologically,  are  probably  the  most  luminous  narratives  of  actual 
war  experience  to  be  found  in  modern  literature.  Rasplata  and 
the  Battle  of  Tsushima,  as  the  author  tells  us  in  his  preface  to  the 
former,  were  first  published  as  a series  of  articles  in  the  Russ  news- 
paper, and  are  simply  the  diary  of  an  eye-witness  jotted  down  daily, 
or  on  important  days  even  hourly,  and  now  presented  in  the  form 
of  a narrative.  It  is  material  ”,  Captain  Semenoff  claims,  “ for 
writing  history  ”,  and  this  the  more  so,  seeing  that  his  comments  on 
the  daily  events  are  not  afterthoughts,  but  the  judgments  formed 
on  the  spot  and  at  the  time.  The  whole  narrative  is  therefore  what 
the  maker  of  history  above  all  things  desires,  primary  evidence. 

Semenoff  had  spent  nearly  the  whole  of  his  previous  service  in 
the  Far  Eastern  seas,  but  the  war  clouds  gathering  at  the  commence- 

A.  von  Schwartz,  The  Influence  of  the  Experience  of  the  Siege  of  Port 
Arthur  upon  the  Construction  of  Modern  Fortresses  (Washington,  1908). 

Vladimir  Semenoff,  Rasplata  (New  York,  1909).  Id,,  The  Battle  of  Tsu- 
shima (London,  1907)  ; translated  by  Captain  A.  B.  Lindsay,  with  a preface  by 
Sir  G.  S.  Clarke.  Id.,  The  Price  of  Blood  (London,  1910)  ; translated  by  Leonard 
Lawley  and  Major  F.  R.  Godfrey. 
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ment  of  1904  found  him  holding  the  post  of  aide-de-camp  to  Maka- 
rofif,  then  port  admiral  at  Kronstadt.  Good  interest,  however,  se- 
cured for  him  the  appointment  of  second  in  command  of  the  .Soj'arin, 
a protected  cruiser  attached  to  the  Far  East  Squadron.  Hurrying 
out  across  Siberia,  Semenofif  reached  Port  Arthur  immediately  after 
the  disastrous  surprise  of  the  Russian  fleet.  The  Boyarin  had 
been  sunk,  but  reappointed  first  to  the  auxiliary  cruiser  Angara 
and  subsequently  as  commander  of  the  Diana  he  served  in  the  Port 
Arthur  Squadron  until  the  sea-fight  of  August  10,  the  story  of 
which  he  tells  with  admirable  lucidity.  The  battle  over,  the  captain 
of  the  Diana  made  a bold  bid  for  freedom,  but  damage  in  action 
and  lack  of  coal  compelled  her  to  take  refuge  at  Saigon.  Here, 
before  he  could  be  officially  interned  by  the  French  authorities, 
Semenofif  slipped  on  board  a Messageries  Maritimes  steamer  and 
took  passage  for  Europe,  telegraphing  a request  to  Admiral  Rojest- 
vensky  for  employment.  Travelling  with  the  utmost  energy  Seme- 
nofif reached  Libau  a few  hours  before  Rojestvensky’s  ill-fated 
squadron  sailed  for  the  Far  East,  and  was  attached  as  supernumerary 
to  the  commander-in-chief’s  staff.  In  the  latter  half  of  Rasplata 
is  presented,  therefore,  Semenofif’s  daily  observations  written  on 
board  the  flag-ship  during  the  ill-fated  voyage  from  Libau  to  the 
Straits  of  Tsu-shima,  including  the  initial  madness  of  the  Dogger 
Bank  incident.  From  the  data  thus  recorded  a very  accurate  appre- 
ciation of  the  condition  of  the  personnel  and  materiel  of  the  Russian 
fleet,  when  it  joined  final  issue  with  Togo,  can  be  formed. 

The  Battle  of  Tsushima  gives  us  a vivid  description  of  that 
catastrophe  as  viewed  from  the  Russian  flag-ship,  the  Siiz'oroz’. 
Semenofif's  notes,  therefore,  must  for  long  rank  as  high  authority 
on  the  greatest  sea-fight  of  modern  times.  A preface  by  Colonel 
Sir  George  Sydenham  Clarke,  the  well-known  military  writer  and 
the  first  secretary  of  the  British  Imperial  Defence  Committee,  sum- 
marizes its  lessons  as  follows  although  his  deductions  have  not  been 
wholly  accei)ted  by  the  predominant  school  of  British  naval  thought: 

The  general  impression  conveyed  by  Captain  Semenotf,  and  confirmed 
from  other  sources,  is  that  the  Russian  ships  were  overvvlielmed  by  the 
volume  of  the  Japanese  fire,  and  that  frequency  of  hitting  rather  than 
weight  of  shells  should  be  the  main  object.  If  this  conclusion  is  correct, 
the  principle  which  guided  the  British  Navy  of  the  days  of  Nelson — to 
close  to  effective  range  and  then  deliver  the  most  rapid  fire  possible — has 
been  strikingly  reaffirmed. 

Captain  Semenofif’s  testimony  in  these  two  books  then  covers 
practically  the  whole  of  the  naval  operations  of  the  war  and  is  of 
the  greatest  imj)ortance  alike  to  the  historical  student  and  the  pro- 
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fessional  reader.  It  tells  in  simple  terms  the  story  of  a tragedy,  of 
the  Rasplota,  or  day  of  reckoning,  of  a great  service,  a navy  once 
efficient  and  still  manned  for  the  most  part  by  brave  men  willing 
to  die  for  their  country,  yet  so  demoralized  and  emasculated  by  cor- 
rupt administration  and  bad  leadership  as  to  possess  from  the  very 
outset  no  chance  of  escaping  that  doom  of  failure  and  disaster 
which  war  justly  awards  to  the  incompetent.  The  story  is  a warn- 
ing to  the  administrator  and  the  statesman,  a still  greater  warning 
to  those,  whether  sovereigns  or  sovereign  people,  upon  whom  the 
choice  of  administrators  and  statesmen  depends. 

Semenoff’s  last  book.  The  Price  of  Blood,  though  pathetic  reading- 
somewhat  falls  short  of  his  other  two  books,  perhaps  because  his 
true  message  to  the  nations  of  the  world  was  exhausted.  lie  tells 
us  of  his  capture  as  a wounded  man  by  the  Japanese  with  Admiral 
Rojestvensky  and  the  rest  of  his  staff:  of  their  treatment  whilst 
prisoners  ; of  the  proclamation  of  peace ; of  his  return  over  land  to 
Russia  through  an  army  tainted  with  sedition,  and  of  his  reception 
by  his  superiors  in  Russia.  His  criticisms  of  the  Japanese  and 
perhaps  too  of  his  own  superiors  strike  one  as  rather  influenced  by 
the  depression  naturally  resulting  from  severe  wounds  and  the  great 
strain  of  the  campaign.  Nevertheless,  one  takes  leave  of  him  at 
the  last  page  with  deej)  sympathy  and  no  little  respect,  a sympathy 
enhanced  by  the  news  of  the  gallant  Semenolt's  death,  which  has 
reached  England  as  these  words  are  being  written. 

A pathetic  book’-  too  is  the  diary  of  M.  Eugene  Politovsky,  the 
engineer-in-chief  of  Rojestvensky 's  scjuadron,  who  went  down  in 
the  battleship  Suvorov  during  the  battle  of  Tsu-shima.  Written 
for  the  eye  of  his  young  wife,  to  whom  it  was  sent  home  piecemeal 
as  opportunity  offered  during  the  long  voyage  to  the  Ear  East,  this 
narrative  is  probably  more  outspoken  in  its  criticisms  of  his  brother 
officers  than  would  have  been  the  case  had  its  writer  anticipated  its 
publication  to  the  world.  The  criticism  is,  moreover,  accentuated 
by  the  frets  and  jars  of  the  long  voyage,  the  anticipation  of  certain 
failure,  and  the  class  jealomsy  which  crops  up  unfortunately  from 
time  to  time  between  the  non-combatant  and  the  combatant  in  all 
fighting  services.  Yet  it  brings  out  well  one  side  of  an  enterprise 
which  though  irretrievably  doomed  to  final  disaster  was  nevertheless 
in  itself  a remarkable  achievement. 

Alike  both  on  land  and  sea  the  spiritual  aspect  of  war  demands 
the  closest  examination,  and  as  a psychological  study  there  is  no 
book  on  the  campaign  better  worth  reading  that  Lieutenant  Tada- 

E.  S.  Politovsky.  From  Libait  to  Tsifshima  (Xew  York,  1908);  translated 
by  Major  F.  R.  Godfrey. 
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yoshi  Sakurai's^^  narrative  of  his  short  spell  of  severe  fighting  before 
Port  Arthur,  entitled  Human  Bullets.  Every  army  has  its  propor- 
tion of  brave  men,  whose  number  and  determination  vary  with 
national  characteristics  and  with  the  discipline  and  moral  of  the 
force.  But  the  campaign  in  the  Far  East  developed  a bravery  of  a 
type,  which,  whether  we  do  or  do  not  apply  to  it  the  epithets  of 
Oriental  and  fanatical,  wins  whole-hearted  admiration.  The  brave 
Anglo-Saxon  faces  battle  with  a determination  to  do  his  duty,  if 
need  be  at  the  loss  of  his  life;  yet  he  seldom  has  any  personal  wish 
to  die,  and  as  a rule  cherishes  at  the  back  of  his  mind  the  belief  that 
it  will  be  his  individual  fortune  to  be  exempt  from  that  supreme 
sacrifice.  The  brave  Japanese  soldier  looks  at  things  differently. 
The  call  to  arms  he  regards  as  a summons  not  merely  to  risk  his 
life,  but  to  lay  it  down  for  his  emperor  and  his  country.  Sakurai 
tells  US  how,  before  his  setting  out  for  the  war,  his  mother  filled 
for  him  the  farewell  cup  of  water,  the  Shinto  viaticum,  administered 
to  dying  persons  by  their  nearest  relative,  and  how  when  fight  after 
fight  left  him  and  some  of  his  comrades  still  unscathed  it  seemed 
that  " the  opportunity  was  slow  in  coming.'’  He  asks : 

How  was  it  that  we  were  still  alive  after  fighting  one,  two,  three, 
already  four  battles,  without  having  fallen  like  beautiful  cherry  petals  of 
the  battle-field?  I had  been  fully  resolved  to  die  on  Taku-shan,  but  still 
I was  left  behind  by  a great  many  of  my  friends.  Surely  this  time,  in 
this  general  assault,  I must  have  the  honor  and  distinction  of  offering 
my  little  self  to  our  beloved  country.  With  this  idea,  this  desire,  this 
determination,  I started  for  the  battle. 

And  so,  after  preparing  with  his  own  hands  from  empty  cigar  boxes 
a little  coffin  to  carry  his  ashes  back  to  Japan,  he  went  forward  with 
his  company  into  that  amazingly  fierce  attack  delivered  on  East 
Kikuan  Fort  on  August  19.  Yet  Heaven  accepted  not  his  offered 
self-sacrifice;  the  attack  failed,  and  the  gallant  little  officer,  though 
desperately  wounded,  was  brought  out  alive  by  his  brave  men,  and 
ultimately  returned  to  Japan  a cripple  for  life.  When,  a hundred 
and  forty  days  afterwards,  while  still  in  bed,  unable  to  move  his 
hands  or  stand  on  his  feet,  he  heard  of  the  capitulation  of  Port 
Arthur,  he  tells  us  ; 

At  the  same  time  there  came  to  me  the  thought  of  the  great  number  of 
my  (lead  comrades.  T who  had  liad  the  misfortune  of  sacrificing  the  lives 
of  so  many  of  my  men  on  the  battle-field,  bow  could  I apologize  to  their 
loyal  spirits?  I who  left  many  brethren  on  the  field  and  came  back 
alone  to  save  my  life,  bow  could  I see  without  shame  the  faces  of  their 
surviving  relatives? 

Tadayoshi  Sakurai,  Ituman  Bullets:  a Soldier’s  Story  of  Port  Arthur 
^Boston  and  Xew  York,  1908);  translated  hy  Honda. 
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We  may  smile  at  the  cigar-box  coffin,  we  may  pride  ourselves  on 
our  high  civilization,  and  our  Aryan  origin,  but  the  whole-hearted 
devotion  of  this  simple  subaltern  remains  a noble  example  and  a 
warning.  A warning  because  a race  which  can  assimilate  to  itself 
the  best  of  modern  civilization  and  yet  remain  not  afraid  to  die  will 
make  much  history. 

To  turn  to  a very  different  class  of  book.  Captain  Soloviev’s 
Actual  Experiences  in  IVarp^  is  of  great  practical  use  to  the  pro- 
fessional soldier,  and  may  be  compared  with  the  similar  valuable 
reports  of  battle  experiences  by  company  officers  which  so  stirred 
military  students  immediately  after  the  1870-1871  campaign.  It 
deals,  however,  entirely  with  tactical  matters,  and  however  grateful 
soldiers  may  feel  to  the  American  General  Staff  for  its  reproduction 
cannot  be  commended  as  likely  to  be  of  much  interest  to  the  historian. 

Mr.  McCormick,  whose  book  has  been  already  noticed,  rightly 
entitles  this  camj)aign  The  Tragedy  of  Russia.  In  this  Tragedy  two 
figures  stand  out  as  the  most  unhappy,  Rojestvensky,  the  comman- 
der of  the  fleet  assigned  to  a hopeless  forlorn  hope,  and  Kuropatkin, 
the  commander  of  an  army  doomed  to  unvarying  defeat.  Captain 
Semenoff  in  Rasplata  has  told  the  story  of  the  former  simply  and 
truthfully,  although  the  theme  is  one  from  which  an  Aeschylus 
might  have  woven  a drama  of  remorseless  destiny.  Kuropatkin  is 
his  own  historian.  Two  out  of  a series  of  volumes,  issued  by  him 
in  Russia  but  to  be  suppressed,  have  now  been  made  accessible  to 
the  English  reader. These  volumes  are  the  apologia  of  a man 
who  failed,  but  they  are,  as  the  translator  and  editor  point  out  in 
a joint  preface,  also  something  more.  They  present  a strong  and 
not  unreasonable  protest,  that  the  war  was  not  fought  to  a finish, 
that  peace  was  concluded  prematurely,  at  the  moment  when  Russia’s 
strength  was  at  its  greatest  and  that  of  Japan  had  begun  to  ebb. 
Nor  are  the  great  political  issues  of  the  period  before  the  war 
ignored.  Kuropatkin  after  serving  as  chief  of  the  staff  in  the 
Turkish  War  of  1877-1878  and  commanding  a brigade  with  much 
distinction  in  the  Akhad  Tekke  expedition  of  1880-1881,  was  for 
seven  years  ( 1883-1890)  in  charge  of  the  strategical  branch  of  the 
Great  General  Staff  at  St.  Petersburg  and  from  1898  until  the  out- 
break of  the  Manchurian  War  held  the  portfolio  of  Minister  of  War. 

In  the  light  of  after  events  it  is  therefore  of  great  interest  to 
find  that  in  a memorandum  addressed  to  the  Czar  in  October,  1903, 

L.  Z.  Soloviev,  Actual  Experiences  in  War:  Battle  Action  of  the  Infantry; 
Impressions  of  a Company  Commander  (Washington,  1906). 

General  Kuropatkin,  The  Russian  Army  and  the  Japanese  War  (New  York, 
1909)  ; translated  by  Captain  A.  B.  Lindsay  and  edited  by  Major  E.  D.  Swinton. 
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and  quoted  verbatim  in  these  volumes  the  future  commander-in- 
chief advised  conciliation  of  Japan  by  the  avoidance  of  contact  with 
the  Korean  frontier  and  the  military  evacuation  of  the  area  between 
that  frontier  and  the  railway.  The  annexation  of  southern  Alan- 
churia  would  on  the  other  hand,  he  pointed  out,  render  critical  all 
the  questions  outstanding  between  the  two  nations,  and  would  con- 
firm the  Japanese  in  their  suspicion  that  Russia  intended  to  seize 
the  Korean  peninsula.  He  deprecated  strongly  the  period  of  armed 
neutrality,  which  he  thought  would  ensue,  as  injurious  to  ‘‘the 
vital  interests  of  the  people  at  large  Still  more  was  he  opposed 
to  war  itself,  the  final  issue  of  which  he  regarded  as  by  no  means 
assured.  Two  months  later  a second  memorandum,  written  for  the 
emperor’s  eye  by  Kuropatkin  as  Minister  of  War,  definitely  pro- 
posed that  to  ensure  a peaceful  issue  of  the  diplomatic  struggle  Port 
Arthur  and  the  province  of  Kuan-tung  should  be  evacuated  and  the 
southern  branch  of  the  Eastern  Chinese  Railway  sold.  In  support 
of  this  proposal  he  urged  that  the  national  interests  of  Russia  were 
not  sufficiently  involved  to  warrant  war,  and  that  war  for  an  object 
which  would  not  be  understood  by  the  nation  should  be  avoided  at 
a time  of  national  crisis. 

These  two  documents  are  of  great  importance.  They  establish 
that  sound  counsel,  at  any  rate  on  the  main  political  issues,  was  ten- 
dered to  the  Czar  by  his  responsible  military  adviser.  Unfortu- 
nately His  Majesty,  though  personally  anxious  for  peace,  appears  to 
have  placed  absolute  confidence  in  his  viceroy  in  the  Far  East, 
Admiral  Alexeiev,  and  Alexeiev’s  folly  and  ignorance  made  ])eace 
impossible.  That  the  man  who  by  his  incompetency  had  thus  in- 
volved his  sovereign  unwillingly  in  war  should  have  been  left  in 
supreme  command  of  the  naval  and  military  forces  in  the  Far  East 
was  a blunder  for  which  Russia  paid  dearly.  Until  the  viceroy’s 
recall  Kuropatkin  was  commander-in-chief  only  in  name.  The 
latter’s  plan  of  compaign  is  set  forth  in  the  second  volume  of  the 
two  Captain  Lindsay  has  translated  for  us.  Its  essence  was  “ that 
during  the  first  period  of  the  struggle  we  shall  have  to  assume  a 
generally  defensive  role.  Any  troops  we  may  have  within  the 
theatre  of  o])erations  should  so  far  as  ])ossible  keej)  clear  oi  decisive 
actions,  in  order  to  avoid  being  defeated  in  detail  before  we  can 
concentrate  in  force.”  The  area  Mukden-Liaoyang-I  Isuiyen  was 
named  for  the  j)rimary  concentration  of  the  Russian  forces,  but  it 
was  contemi)lated  at  the  outset  by  the  commander-in-chief  that  a 
retirement  in  the  direction  of  I larl)in  would  be  necessary.  Alexeiev’s 
interference  with  this  plan  caused  the  ])rimary  disaster  on  the  Y'dlu 
and  forced  Kuropatkin  to  order  Slackelberg’s  attem])t  to  relieve  I’ort 
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Arthur.  Alexeiev  figures,  therefore,  not  unjustly  in  a prominent 
position  in  Kuropatkin’s  apologia.  His  other  pleas  are  in  the  main 
the  imperfection  of  the  army  under  his  command  and  the  premature 
declaration  of  peace.  As  to  the  latter  it  is  clear  that  the  internal 
condition  of  Russia  would  have  made  the  further  continuance  of 
the  contest  with  Japan  a very  dangerous  course  for  the  Czar’s 
government. 

The  defects  in  the  Russian  army  itself  seem  hardly  points  to 
be  pleaded  by  Kuropatkin  in  his  personal  justification,  seeing  that 
he  had  held  in  his  hands  the  portfolio  of  ^Minister  of  War  for  the 
seven  years  before  the  war. 

Kuropatkin's  defense  can  therefore  be  only  partially  accepted. 
He  undoubtedly  took  over  the  command  in  the  Far  East  under 
difficult  circumstances  and  cannot  be  held  wholly  responsible  for 
the  initial  moves  of  the  campaign.  But  at  Liaoyang  and  ]^Iukden 
he  was  unfettered  by  higher  authority  and  had  then  under  his 
orders  a brave  and  well-disciplined  force,  superior  numerically  to 
that  facing  him.  The  loss  of  the  first  of  those  battles  must  be 
attributed  to  Kuropatkin's  mind  being  obsessed  with  defensive  tact- 
ical ideas,  and  with  that  cult  of  positions  which,  though  favored 
by  a certain  school  of  military  thought,  is  incompatible  with  decisive 
victory.  The  Mukden  defeat  was  also  due  to  lack  of  military  judg- 
ment and  false  tactical  moves.  History's  verdict  must  thus  needs 
pronounce  Kuropatkin  to  have  lacked  those  rare  qualities  which 
make  a great  commander.  If  a Xapoleon,  a ^loltke,  or  a Lee  had 
been  in  his  position,  the  issue  might  have  been  very  dift'erent.  Yet 
General  Kuropatkin  remains  an  example  of  a gallant  true-hearted 
soldier,  who  under  less  difficult  circumstances  might  perhaps  have 
achieved  a high  reputation.  In  any  case  the  devotion  to  duty  which 
inspired  him  after  Mukden  to  serve  loyally  and  cheerfully  under 
his  former  subordinate,  will  ever  merit  the  respectful  admiration  of 
all  who  have  the  honor  to  belong  to  the  profession  of  arms. 

A British  Officer. 


PRIVATEERS  AND  PIRATES  OF  THE  WEST  INDIES 

In  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries  the  work  of  policing 
the  seas  was  given  over  to  the  casual  attention  of  the  royal  navies  of 
Europe.  When  piracy  became  so  flagrant  that  it  dared  enter  the 
very  ports,  a few  men-of-war,  generally  the  older,  battered,  less  sea- 
worthy vessels,  would  be  detailed  to  suppress  the  pirates.  These, 
after  a sedate  patrol  of  the  coasts  and  the  capture  of  a chance-met 
offender  or  so,  would  report  the  seas  clear  and  lie  up  for  repairs. 
Yet  no  sooner  were  they  out  of  commission  than  the  pests  were  back 
from  the  Scilly  Isles,  or  the  Orkneys,  or  the  Canaries,  or  the  deso- 
late creeks  and  coves  of  Ireland,  from  any  hiding-place  or  from  the 
open  sea,  and  the  merchantmen  must  protect  themselves  again  as 
best  they  could. 

Under  such  trifling  restraint,  piracy  continued  undiscouraged  in 
European  waters.  In  the  West  Indies  it  flourished  openly,  almost 
respectably.  There  the  sea  was  broken  by  a multitude  of  islands 
affording  safe  anchorage  and  refuge,  with  wood,  water,  even  pro- 
visions for  the  taking.  There  the  colonies  of  the  great  European 
powers,  grouped  within  a few  days’  sail  of  one  another,  were  forever 
embroiled  in  current  European  wars  which  gave  the  stronger  of 
them  excuse  for  preying  on  the  weaker  and  seemed  to  make  legiti- 
mate the  constant  disorder  of  those  seas.  There  trade  was  rich  but 
settlement  thin  and  defense  difficult.  There  the  idle,  the  criminal, 
and  the  poverty-stricken  were  sent  to  ease  society  in  the  Old  World. 
By  all  these  conditions  piracy  was  fostered,  and  for  two  centuries 
throve  ruinously,  partly  as  an  easy  method  of  individual  enrichment, 
partly  as  an  instrument  of  practical  politics. 

Piracy  in  the  Indies  began  with  the  beginnings  of  Spanish  colo- 
nization, in  the  high-handed  actions  of  traders  from  all  the  European 
states,  who  ventured  into  the  Caribbean  in  defiance  of  S])anish  pro- 
hibitions. By  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century  religious  and 
patriotic  zeal  had  become  the  justification  of  deliberate  robbery  of 
Spanish  subjects  by  the  Protestants  of  other  nations.  No  catch- 
word was  ever  truer  than  “ No  ])eace  beyond  the  Line”  during  the 
sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries;  in  1684  one  finds  the  translator 
of  Biicanicrs  of  America  still  declaiming  it  with  conviction:  “We 
know  that  no  Peace  could  ever  be  established  beyond  the  Line,  since 
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the  first  possession  of  the  West-Indies  by  the  Spaniards,  till  the 
burning  of  Panama.”^ 

It  is  probable  that  only  a small  portion  of  the  violence  committed 
in  the  Indies  would  square  with  the  legal  theory  of  piracy  : generally 
speaking,  the  robbers  were  not  Jiostes  hiunani  generis,  but  enemies 
of  Spain;  furthermore,  the  majority  of  them  sailed  under  letters  of 
marque  or  reprisal,  which  legally  authorized  them  to  seize  Spanish 
ships  and  goods.  These  privateers'  commissions  were  issued  freely 
by  belligerent  powers  to  almost  any  ship-owner  that  applied  for  one, 
and  as  cruising  for  prizes  was  often  a profitable  speculation,  a great 
many  people  did  apply  who  were  not  concerned  in  the  outcome  of 
the  war.  In  peace,  letters  of  marque  were  an  instrument  of  private 
redress,  whereby  a state  authorized  certain  of  its  subjects  who  had 
received  injury  at  the  hands  of  foreigners  to  obtain  compensation 
at  the  expense  of  the  subjects  of  the  ofifending  state.  Before  letters 
of  marque  were  granted,  the  injured  party  was  obliged  to  have  peti- 
tioned the  sovereign  of  the  aggressors  for  redress,  and  only  in  case 
of  a refusal  or  unreasonable  delay  of  justice  was  he  permitted  to 
take  the  law  into  his  own  hands. ^ As  an  instrument  of  justice 
this  system  must  have  been  most  commonly  a failure.  The  exact 
amount  of  the  injury  could  seldom  be  determined,  and,  when  it 
could,  the  measure  of  indemnity  claimed  was  apt  to  be  in  generous 
excess.  The  practice  was  a survival  of  the  medieval  treatment  of 
aliens,  and  flourished  in  the  time  when  justice  between  the  subjects 
of  one  state  and  those  of  another  was  a matter  of  diplomacy  and 
not  of  law. 

In  the  Indies  the  last  vestige  of  justice  in  the  reprisal  system 
disappeared,  and  English  and  Dutch,  French  and  Portuguese  ped- 
dled letters  of  marque  freely  to  one  another,  and  regularly  to  the 

Dohn  Esquemeling,  Bucaniers  of  America  (London,  1684),  preface  to  the 
second  edition.  Although  the  introductory  portion  of  this  book,  dealing  with  the 
pirates  of  Tortuga,  is  plainly  romance  grounded  on  hearsay,  the  part  which  deals 
with  Morgan’s  adventures  is  confirmed  by  several  narratives  found  in  the  Calendar 
of  State  Papers  and  later  referred  to  in  this  article.  The  book  was  originally 
written  in  Dutch,  printed  at  Amsterdam  in  1678,  and  thereafter  translated  into 
Spanish,  English,  and  French.  Esquemeling  is  a fictitious  name,  but  the  author  was 
probably  a follower  of  Morgan  as  he  represents  himself,  and  his  narrative,  allow- 
ing for  some  fancifulness  of  details  since  the  book  was  intended  to  entertain,  is 
reliable.  Morgan  himself  sued  the  printer  of  the  English  edition  for  calling  him 
a pirate,  whereas  he  was  a privateer,  and  recovered  £300  or  £400  damages,  but 
seems  to  have  taken  exception  to  nothing  else  said  about  him  in  the  book.  See 
Correspondence  of  the  Family  of  Hatton  (Camden  Soc.  Pub.),  II.  225. 

' Grotius,  The  Rights  of  War  and  Peace,  bk.  III.,  ch.  ii.,  sec.  4 ; also  F.  R.  Stark, 
The  Abolition  of  Privateering  and  the  Declaration  of  Paris  (New  York,  1897), 
PP.  53  ff. 
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disadvantage  of  Spain,  the  richest  prey  in  those  parts. Privateer- 
ing became  a profession  having  no  necessary  connection  with  the 
politics,  commerce,  or  religion  of  those  that  practised  it,  though  all 
of  these  motives  continued  to  be  used  to  disguise  individual  cupidity. 
By  the  Spaniard,  since  it  mattered  little  by  what  rope  he  were 
hanged,  privateers  were  regarded  as  pirates,  as  in  act  they  were ; 
captured  privateers  were  treated  no  more  leniently  than  the  robbers 
who  could  show  no  papers. Letters  of  marque  were  desirable  as  a 
protection  from  the  interference  of  neutrals,  and  because  they 
enabled  the  holder  to  bring  his  prize  into  port  and  sell  it,  not  because 
they  minimized  the  danger  to  his  life. 

The  French  appear  to  have  been  the  first  piratical  invaders  of 
the  Indies.  It  is  possible  that  the  close  commercial  relations  be- 
tween Spain  and  Portugal  first  brought  the  French  overseas  to 
trade  in  Brazil,^  whence  it  was  no  far  step,  either  morally  or  geo- 
graphically, to  plundering  raids  in  the  Indies.  As  early  as  1513, 
the  Casa  de  Contratacion  at  Seville  was  obliged  to  provide  two 
caravels  to  protect  the  coasts  of  Cuba.*’’  In  1521  the  necessity  of 
defending  the  lengthening  coast-line  of  the  Spanish  colonies  on  the 
Main  as  well  as  among  the  islands  led  to  the  fitting  out  of  a line  of 
guard  a costas  for  constant  service  in  those  seas.'  The  interminable 
wars  of  Francis  I.  and  Charles  gave  French  seamen  impulse  and 
excuse  for  a long  series  of  marauding  expeditions  by  land  as  well 
as  by  sea.  A Milanese,  Girolamo  Benzoni,  who  has  left  an  ac- 
count of  his  travels  in  the  Indies  between  1541  and  1556,  tells  a 

^Jean  Baptiste  Labat,  a Dominican  friar,  who  travelled  in  the  French  Indies 
in  1696,  in  praising  Governor  Ogeron  of  Tortuga,  testifies  to  the  freedom  with 
which  privateers’  commissions  were  exchanged  : “ On  n’a  jamais  vu  de  Gouverne’’r 
plus  desinteresse  que  lui.  A peine  vouloit-il  recevoir  une  legere  portion  de  ce  qui 
lui  revenoit  pour  son  droit  des  Commissions  qu’il  donnoit  quand  nous  etions  en 
Guerre.  Et  lorsque  nous  etions  en  Paix  avec  les  Espagnols,  et  que  nos  Elibustiers 
n’ayant  rien  a faire  auroient  pu  se  retirer  chez  les  Anglois  de  la  Jamaique,  et  y 
conduire  leurs  prises,  il  avoit  soin  de  leur  faire  venir  des  Commissions  de  Portugal 
qui  etoit  pour  lors  en  Guerre  avec  I’Espagne,  en  vertu  desquelles  nos  Elibustiers 
continuoient  de  se  rendre  redoubtables  aux  Esi)agnols.”  Nouveau  Voyage  aux 
Isles  de  I’Amcrique  (The  Hague,  1724),  II.  210-211. 

* J.  de  Veitia  Linage,  The  Spanish  Rule  of  Trade  to  the  West  Indies,  trans- 
lated from  the  Spanish  by  John  Stevens,  London,  1702,  p.  173:  “The  Admirals 
have  order  to  put  to  Death  any  Pyrates  they  shall  take  ...  if  they  think  fit  not 
to  put  them  to  Death,  they  are  to  deliver  them  Prisoners  at  the  India  house. 
Formerly  all  were  reputed  Pyrates  that  were  found  beyond  the  Canary-Islands, 
Sailing  towards  the  West-Indies.” 

® E.  J.  Payne  thus  accounts  for  the  early  appearance  of  the  French  on  the 
coasts  of  South  America.  History  of  the  Nezv  World  called  America  (Oxford, 
1892),  I.  27g. 

’’’  Coleccion  de  Documentos  ineditos  del  Archivos  de  Indias,  series  II. , vol.  VI., 
no.  281. 

’’  Monson’s  Tracts  (Navy  Records  Soc.),  II.  321. 
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picturesque  story  of  a French  corsair  who,  in  1538,  extorted  a 
ransom  of  seven  hundred  ducats  from  the  town  of  Havana,  and, 
being  chased  by  three  Spanish  ships,  made  prize  of  all  three,  then 
returned  to  Havana,  and  compelled  another  ransom  to  atone  for  the 
indignity  of  pursuit.* 

The  discovery  of  the  mines  of  Potosi  in  1545  and  the  astound- 
ing rumors  of  the  treasure  Spain  reaped  from  them,  made  the 
security  of  ships  and  towns  in  the  Indies  still  more  precarious. 
From  this  time,  too,  the  Huguenot  seamen  from  Rochelle  and 
Dieppe  began  their  piratical  cruisings  along  the  Main  and  among 
the  islands.  These  fanatics  were  the  most  ruthless  and  cruel  of  all 
the  freebooters  that  sailed  those  seas.  They  cut  down  their  prison- 
ers like  dogs  or  devoted  them  to  a slow  torture  in  which  they  lingered 
miserably  for  days ; the  towns  that  fell  into  their  hands  were  burned 
after  being  pillaged.  By  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century  nearly 
all  the  important  coast  settlements  of  Spanish  America  had  been 
sacked  at  least  once. 

Laudonniere's  Huguenot  colony  in  Florida  was  regarded  by 
Menendez,  who  destroyed  it,  as  an  attempt  to  establish  headquarters 
conveniently  close  to  Spanish  dominions,  whence  their  pirates  could 
pounce  upon  the  Mexican  fleet  before  it  reached  Havana,  or  even 
seize  upon  Cuba.'*  Laudonniere  himself  tells  of  the  difficulty  he  had 
in  restraining  his  soldiers  who  “ would  enterprise  somewhat  against 
the  King  of  Spaines  Subjects  His  soldiers  reasoned  that  “ if 
their  enterprise  should  bee  misliked  withall  in  France,  they  should 
bee  alwayes  able,  by  reason  of  the  great  wealth  that  they  should 
gaine,  to  retire  themselves  into  Italy,  untill  the  heat  were  overpassed, 
and  that  in  the  meane  season  some  warre  would  fall  out,  which 
would  cause  all  this  to  be  quite  forgotten. 

That  the  English  were  not  as  prompt  as  the  French  in  collecting 
a share  of  the  Spanish  treasure  was  not  due  to  a more  scrupulous 
conscience  as  regards  piracy.  Throughout  the  Middle  Ages  the 

® Benzoni,  History  of  the  New  World  (Hakluyt  Soc.  Pub.),  XXIV.  102.  The 
Col.  Doc.  Ined.  contains  numerous  documents  showing  the  constant  dread  of 
French  privateers  felt  by  Spanish  officials  in  the  West  Indian  coast  towns,  not 
only  during  the  European  wars  but  in  the  intervals  between  : series  I.,  vol.  I.,  pp. 
51  U 5i3»  543,  vol.  XII.,  p.  49  ff. ; series  II.,  vol.  IV.,  p.  425,  440,  vol.  VI.,  pp.  22, 
23,  25,  36,  73,  256,  297,  364,  376,  384,  386,  436. 

° Of  the  French  in  Florida  Menendez  wrote ; “ If  they  shall  proceed  to  the 
Islands,  with  the  intent  of  committing  robbery  and  cruelties,  or  shall  attempt  to 
lie  in  wait  for  any  fleet  from  New  Spain,  I may  be  able  to  spy  them  and  give 
such  favors  as  I may  be  able,  on  the  one  side  or  the  other.”  Massachusetts  His- 
torical Society  Proceedings,  second  series,  vol.  VIII.,  p.  465. 

R.  Hakluyt,  Principal  Navigations  (Hakluyt  Soc.  ed.),  IX.  40. 

Ihid. 
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Cinque  Ports  had  swarmed  with  pirates  who  took  toll  of  the  com- 
merce that  passed  through  the  Narrow  Seas,  sometimes  as  free-lance 
auxiliaries  to  the  royal  fleet  in  time  of  war,  but  quite  as  often  in 
unmitigated  piracy,  not  caring  whether  the  prize  were  enemy,  ally, 
or  Englishman. 

In  the  first  half  of  the  sixteenth  century,  however,  the  English 
pirates  had  not  the  provocation  to  extend  their  sphere  of  activities 
to  the  Indies  which  the  wars  of  Francis  I.  offered  the  French 
corsairs.  In  these  wars  England  was  as  a general  thing  on  the 
side  of  the  Empire  and  against  France.  Commercially  the  relations 
of  England  and  Spain  had  been  amicably  adjusted  on  the  basis  of 
mutual  freedom  of  trade  by  the  treaty  of  1515.^-  The  first  English 
vessels  to  enter  the  Caribbean  came  with  peaceable  intentions  of 
trade  and  discovery,  and  it  was  in  the  effort  to  break  down  the 
Spanish  monopoly  of  trade  in  the  New  World  that  the  English 
finally  took  up  the  rougher  game  already  begun  by  the  French.^*'* 

The  voyages  of  John  Hawkins  in  1562,  1564,  and  1567,  mark  the 
transition  in  England’s  relations  with  Spain  from  the  peace  and  alli- 
ance of  the  reigns  of  Henry  V HI.  and  Mary  to  the  almost  fanatic 
enmity  of  the  time  of  Elizabeth.  Hawkins’s  disregard  of  the  prohi- 
bitions from  Madrid  that  met  him  on  his  second  trading  voyage  to 
the  Indies,  and  again  and  more  stringently  in  1567,  and  his  warlike 
methods  of  forcing  trade,  brought  about  a definite  rupture  of  the 
peace  in  his  battle  with  a Spanish  fleet  in  the  harbor  of  Vera  Cruz, 
which  in  turn  led  to  the  ample  protracted  reprisals  of  Francis  Drake 
and  lesser  privateers  and  pirates,  and  hastened  the  inevitable  war 
with  Spain. 

The  recognized  warfare  of  1588  and  the  defeat  of  the  Armada 
left  the  way  to  the  Indies  open,  and  English  privateers  in  large 
numbers,  nobles,  courtiers,  merchants,  and  ship-owners,  crossed  the 
Atlantic  to  seek  easy  fortunes  for  themselves,  and.  more  or  less 
incidentally,  to  win  glory  in  serving  their  country.^ ^ The  galleons 

’*J.  Dumont,  Corps  Universel  Diplomatique  du  Droit  des  Gens,  vol,  VI.,  pt.  i., 
pp.  204-209.  English  statesmen  tried  vainly  to  stretch  this  treaty  to  include  free 
trade  to  the  Indies.  See  Historical  Manuscripts  Commission,  MSS.  of  the  Marquis 
of  Salisbury,  II.  230,  also  X.  146. 

The  severe  penalties  threatened  to  foreigners  trading  to  the  Indies  by  the 
Spanish  laws  resulted  in  a great  deal  of  fighting  on  the  sea,  and  the  barbarity 
of  their  occasional  enforcement  gave  foreign  traders  excuse  for  assuming  the 
offensive.  See  Veitia  Linage,  pp.  128-129. 

” Sir  William  Monson  gives  a list  of  the  English  privateers  that  went  to 
the  Indies  during  the  war,  and  adds:  “And  thus  have  more  seamen  been  con- 
sumed than  in  all  other  actions  or  enterprises  against  Spain.  And  no  man  dares 
reprove  it,  because  the  Lord  Admiral  is  interested  in  all  such  i>rizes  as  these 
uni)rofitable  ships  take.”  Monson’s  I'racts  (Xavy  Records  Soc. ).  II.  238. 

AM.  HIST.  RKV.,  VOl..  XVI.  35 
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that  carried  the  royal  treasure  to  Spain  sailed  in  fleets,  protected 
from  privateers  by  heavy  armament  and  escorted  by  specially  pro- 
vided men-of-\vard'’  but  the  luckless  islands  and  coast  towns  were  not 
valuable  enough  for  such  costly  protection  and  continued  the  prey  ot 
every  handful  of  ragamuffins  that  set  upon  them.  The  inhabitants 
had  formed  the  habit  as  early  as  Hawkins’s  second  voyage  of  scut- 
tling away  to  the  forests, whenever  a strange  sail  appeared  off  their 
coasts.^®  This  inertness  of  the  Spanish  colonists,  their  inability  to 
defend  themselves  from  attack,  is  a monotonously  constant  feature 
in  the  history  of  the  Indies.  Their  assailants  were  usually  few  and 
armed  haphazard,  relying  for  success  on  the  demoralizing  effect  of  a 
surprise,  and  the  Spaniards  after  close  on  a century  of  experience 
were  always  surprised  and  always  demoralized. 

The  death  of  Elizabeth  and  the  conclusion  of  peace  with  Spain 
in  1604  closed  English  ports  to  Spanish  prizes,  and  they  remained 
closed  during  the  reign  of  James.  Throughout  those  endless,  futile 
negotiations  of  the  Spanish  marriage  the  king’s  hand  was  heavy  on 
such  freebooters  as  fell  in  the  way  of  his  ships,  and  in  final  emphasis 
of  his  point  of  view  he  sent  to  execution  Sir  WHlter  Raleigh,  one  of 
the  last  of  the  Elizabethan  sea-dogs  “ flesh’d  in  Spanish  blood  and 
mine 

In  order  to  find  a market  for  Spanish  prizes  from  the  Indies  it 
became  necessary  for  unreconstructed  British  seamen  to  seek  authori- 
zation from  some  other  power.  Some  asked  for  letters  of  marque 
from  James’s  luckless  son-in-law,  the  King  of  Bohemia.^*  Perhaps 
he  saw  the  irony  of  inviting  trouble  in  the  West  Indies  when  so  much 
lay  close  at  hand,  for  the  letters  were  not  forthcoming.  In  another 
quarter  the  English  privateers  received  more  encouragement.  Spain 
was  still  trying  to  reduce  to  obedience  the  revolted  Netherlands, 
and  it  is  probable  that  many  Englishmen  served  in  Dutch  privateers 
or  themselves  obtained  letters  of  marque  from  the  States  General 

Veitia  Linage,  pp.  192  ft*. 

‘‘ In  this  Island,  notwithstanding  that  we  were  not  within  foure  leagues  of 
the  Towne.  yet  were  they  so  afraid,  that  not  only  the  Governour  himself e,  but  also 
all  the  Inhabitants  forsooke  their  Towne  . . . and  fled  into  the  mountains.” 
John  Hawkins’s  second  voyage  in  The  Hazvkins  Voyages  (Hakluyt  Soc.  Pub.), 
LVH.  26. 

’’  Raleigh  could  not  believe  that  the  king’s  scruples  against  privateering  were 
proof  against  Spanish  gold.  He  is  said  to  have  mentioned  to  Sir  Francis  Bacon 
his  attempt  to  capture  the  Spanish  Plate  Fleet  on  his  way  home  from  Guiana. 
Bacon  protested  that  such  an  act  would  have  been  piracy.  ‘‘  Oh  ”,  replied  Raleigh, 
“ did  you  ever  know  of  any  that  were  pirates  for  millions  ? they  only  that  work 
for  small  things  are  pirates.”  The  Discovery  of  the  Large,  Rich  and  Beautiful 
Empire  of  Guiana,  performed  by  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  Knight  (Hakluyt  Soc.  Pub.), 
vol.  III.,  app.,  p.  221. 

Cabala  or  Mysteries  of  State  (London,  1663),  p.  195. 
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during  the  reign  of  James.  The  Hollanders  had  made  themselves 
redoubtable  in  the  Indies  after  the  fashion  of  the  Elizabethan  priva- 
teers in  the  last  decade  of  the  sixteenth  century,  and  until  the  Peace 
of  Westphalia  their  freebooters  were  a menace  to  Spanish  com- 
merce and  the  royal  treasure. 

Side  by  side  with  their  privateering  expeditions  the  Dutch  carried 
on  a profitable  trade  with  the  natives  on  the  Main  ( and,  when  oppor- 
tunity favored,  with  the  Spanish  colonies),  which  had  thriven  in 
spite  of  Spain’s  efforts  to  stamp  it  out.^”  The  Spaniards  were  con- 
vinced that  Englishmen  were  assisting  the  Dutch  in  both  capacities, 
and  when  they  caught  an  English  vessel  in  the  West  Indies,  the  crew 
was  handed  over  to  the  Inquisition,  whose  tenderest  mercies  were 
the  prison  or  the  galleys."'^  In  1606,  only  two  years  after  the  peace, 
the  English  ambassador  at  ^Madrid  complained  of  this  treatment  of 
English  mariners,  and  received  from  the  Duke  of  Lerma  the  reply 
that  the  admiral  who  had  so  used  the  men  should  be  called  to  ac- 
count ‘‘  for  that  he  did  not  instantly  execute  them 

The  French  appear  to  have  been  relatively  few  in  the  Indies  for 
almost  a quarter  of  a century  after  the  Edict  of  Nantes  conceded 
security  and  religious  privileges  to  the  Huguenots  in  France. -- 
The  field  was  clear  for  the  Dutch  and  the  English,  and  Thomas 
Gage,  an  English  priest  who  began  his  travels  in  Spanish  America 
in  1625,  found  the  inhabitants  in  such  abject  dread  of  Hollanders 
and  Englishmen  that  the  rumor  of  their  approach  made  them  “ sweat 
with  a cold  sweat  The  outbreak  of  the  war  between  Spain  and 
England  on  the  accession  of  Charles  I.  in  1625  enabled  the  English 

Thomas  Gray,  an  English  sailor  who  had  been  a prisoner  in  Spain  in  1600, 
reported  on  his  return  to  England  that  a Spanish  fleet  of  sixteen  sail  had  been 
sent  to  the  West  Indies  “to  keep  the  Flemings  and  others  from  the  trade  of 
Margarita  and  Cumana  and  those  parts  ”.  Hist.  MSS.  Com.,  MSS.  of  the  Marquis 
of  Salisbury^  XI.  213. 

“ The  narrative  of  the  voyage  of  Henry  Challons,  intended  for  Virginia  ”,  in 
1606,  tells  of  the  capture  of  a number  of  English  ships  in  the  Indies.  The  writer 
concludes : “ This  I . . . noted  to  the  end  that  it  may  be  the  better  considered 
what  numbers  of  ships  and  men  have  gone  out  of  England,  since  the  conclusion 
of  the  peace  betweene  England  and  Spaine,  in  the  way  of  honest  Trade  and 
Traffique,  and  how  many  of  them  have  miserably  miscarried.  Having  beene 
slaine,  drowned,  hanged  or  ])itifully  captived,  and  thrust  out  of  their  shii)s  and  all 
their  goods.”  Pnrehas  His  Pilgrimes  (Hakluyt  Soc.  ed.),  XIX.  296.  Sir  Thomas 
Roe,  who  had  been  sent  bv  Prince  Henry  in  1611  on  an  exploration  in  South 
•America,  wrote  that  the  Spaniards  used  Englishmen  worse  than  they  did  the 
.Moors.  Cal.  St.  f\.  Col.,  February  28,  1611,  p.  ii. 

Ralph  Winwood,  Memorials  of  Affairs  of  State  in  the  Reigns  of  Queen 
Elizabeth  and  King  James  /.  (London.  1725).  II.  221. 

“Thirteen  men  of  Rochelle  were  hanged  for  piracy  in  Brazil,  however,  in  a 
year  not  far  from  1610.  The  Voyage  of  Pyrard  de  Laval  (Hakluyt  Soc.  Pub,), 
vol.  LXXX.,  bk.  II.,  pp.  326-327. 

“ T.  Gage,  Nezv  Survey  of  the  West  Indies  (London,  i6gg),  p.  422. 
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rovers  to  take  up  privateering  under  their  own  flag  once  more,  until 
the  peace  of  1630  recalled  them. 

At  what  date  Europeans  other  than  Spanish  began  actual  settle- 
ment in  the  Indies  is  not  exactly  ascertainable.  By  the  beginning  of 
the  seventeenth  century  Spanish  occupation  of  the  islands  was  con- 
fined to  the  Greater  Antilles,  and  the  settlements  on  these  were 
scattered  and  sparsely  populated.  The  whole  arc  of  the  Caribbees 
had  been  abandoned,  in  the  case  of  some  islands  because  of  their 
unproductiveness,  in  that  of  others  because  they  were  inhabited  by 
warlike  natives  not  easy  to  dispossess.  The  available  harbors  of 
these  smaller  islands  were  known  to  the  piratical  seamen  of  the 
sixteenth  century  and  to  them  they  went  for  water  and  to  careen 
their  ships.  The  cattle  introduced  by  the  Spanish  had,  as  early  as 
1564,  increased  overwhelmingly-^  and  were  running  wild  in  many 
of  the  islands,  which  furnished  an  easy  means  of  provisioning  after 
the  long  vovage  over.  Temporary  camps  were  probably  made  by 
the  crews  while  hunting,  and  by  mariners  whose  ships  had  been 
wrecked  on  unguessed  shoals  along  the  coasts,  or  by  the  resistance 
of  Spanish  galleons.  As  time  went  on  certain  of  these  stations  be- 
came permanent  rendezvous  where  the  corsairs  assembled  for  their 
more  ambitious  expeditions.  At  first  they  had  no  national  char- 
acter, but  were  road-houses  for  all  strays  and  marauders  in  those 
seas.  Guadeloupe  was  the  first  good  harbor  for  ships  coming  from 
Europe,  and  Gage,  who  touched  there  in  1625,  noticed  that  the 
canoes  of  the  natives  had  been  painted,  some  “ by  our  English,  some 
by  the  Hollanders,  some  by  the  French,  as  might  appear  by  their 
several  Arms,  it  being  a common  Road  and  Harbour  to  all  Nations 
that  sail  to  America  The  hunting-ground  in  West  Hispaniola, 
which  became  a famous  resort  of  pirates,  grew  into  a colony  in 
much  the  same  way.  The  hordes  of  wild  cattle  offered  an  easy  sub- 
sistence and  the  sailor-hunters  learned  to  cure  the  meat  over  wood- 
fires,  Indian  fashion,  the  product  being  called  boiican.  As  this 
method  of  provisioning  became  more  and'  more  an  established 
avocation  of  the  pirates,  they  began  to  be  called  by  the  French,  bou- 
canicrs,  which  the  English  adopted  as  buccaneer}^  By  what  has 

^ Hawkins,  on  his  second  voyage  to  the  West  Indies,  marvelled  at  the 
“ exceeding  plenty  of  cattell  ” which  ran  wild  on  Curagao  and  Santo  Domingo. 
The  Hawkins  Voyages,  pp.  36-37. 

^Gage,  p.  37. 

“ They  eate  all  their  meate  broyled  on  the  coales,  and  dressed  in  the  smoake, 
which  in  their  language  they  call  Boucaned.”  Hakluyt,  Principal  Navigations, 
VIII.  456.  Labat  gives  this  derivation  of  the  word,  but  carries  it  farther  back 
with  the  statement  that  the  Indian  huts  in  which  the  meat  was  stored  were  called 
toucans.  Vol.  II.,  p.  201. 
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the  appearance  of  an  exchange  of  titles,  the  French  took  up  the 
English  word  freebooter  as  flibiistier,  which  has  been  translated 
back  into  English  with  a new  meaning  as  filibuster^ 

On  the  heels  of  this  spontaneous,  irregular  colonization  began 
a more  orderly  settlement  undertaken  with  the  countenance  of  the 
European  states.  England,  France,  and  the  Netherlands  began  the 
establishment  of  colonies  in  the  West  Indies  almost  simultaneously 
in  1625.“^  By  1650  all  the  Caribbees  were  pre-empted  except  Domi- 
nica, St.  Vincent,  and  Santa  Lucia,  where  the  natives  continued  to 
hold  their  own.  The  buccaneer  camps  here  and  there  among  the 
islands  were  overwhelmed  by  the  new  tide  of  settlement. 

Spain  watched  this  rush  of  colonization  with  misgiving  for  it 
seated  her  bitterest  enemies  at  her  doors.  Several  times  Spanish 
forces  drove  out  the  trespassers  in  one  or  another  of  the  islands,  but 
as  they  were  unable  to  garrison  them  sufficiently  the  former  occu- 
pants would  return  and  the  work  would  be  to  do  over  again. 

By  far  the  most  troublesome  neighbors  to  Spain  were  the  Eng- 
lish on  the  island  of  Providence  and  the  buccaneer  settlements  on 
Tortuga  and  Hispaniola.  The  former  colony,  est'iblished  in  the 
year  of  the  peace,  1630,  was  so  close  to  the  Main  that  its  ships  were 
easily  able  to  harass  the  important  line  of  communication  between 
Carthagena  and  Porto  Bello.  As  a business  venture  the  plantation 
seems  not  to  have  been  a success,  but  as  a base  of  warlike  operations 
against  Spanish  ships  it  proved  highly  satisfactory.  The  Company 
of  Providence  Island,  which  directed  the  affairs  of  the  colony  from 
London,  was  at  first  anxious  to  avoid  antagonizing  the  Spanish,  but 
after  1635,  in  which  year  Spanish  forces  made  a vain  attempt  to 
regain  the  island,  the  king  allowed  the  adventurers  to  retaliate, 
promising  that  “ whatever  they  should  take  in  the  West  Indies  by 
way  of  reprisal,  should  be  adjudged  lawful  With  this  per- 
mission the  company  set  about  avenging  the  attack  ; it  engineered 
hostilities  from  England,  appointed  captains,  issued  instructions,  and 
took  account  of  prizes,  like  a board  of  war.  Some  of  its  captains 
held  Dutch  letters  of  marque  as  well  as  the  English  commissions.'^^ 

^ Larousse,  Grand  Dictionnaire  Universe! , under  flibustier. 

“England  claimed  possession  of  Barbados  in  1605,  but  actual  settlement  was 
not  begun  there  till  1624-1625.  C.  P.  Lucas,  A Historical  Geography  of  the 
British  Colonies  (Oxford,  1890),  II.  49.  On  St.  Kitts  the  beginnings  of  English 
colonization  were  made  in  1623,  but  were  insignificant  until  1625,  in  which  year 
a French  colony  was  also  established  on  the  island.  Ibid.,  p.  134.  English 
and  Dutch  took  possession  of  Santa  Cruz  jointly  in  1625.  Ibid.,  p.  50. 

“ Such  attempts  on  the  part  of  Spain  to  regain  her  lost  possessions  led  to  the 
expulsion  of  English  and  French  settlers  from  St.  Kitts  and  Tortuga,  and  of 
English  from  St.  Martin’s,  Santa  Cruz,  and  Providence.  Thurloe,  III.  59,  505. 

“Co/.  St.  P.,  Col.,  January  29,  1636,  p.  220. 

Ibid.^  March  26,  1636,  p.  226. 
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Gage  passed  the  island  in  1637  in  a Spanish  ship  bound  from  Porto 
Bello  to  Carthagena,  and  wrote : “ the  greatest  fear  that  possess’d 
the  Spaniards  in  this  \^oyage,  was  about  the  Island  of  Providence, 
called  by  them  Sta.  Catarina  or  St.  Katherine,  whence  they  feared 
lest  some  English  ships  should  come  against  them  with  great 
strength.  They  cursed  the  English  in  it,  and  call’d  the  Island  a 
den  of  Thieves  and  Pirates.”^-  At  Carthagena  Gage  found  about 
a dozen  English  prisoners  from  Providence  who  had  been  taken 
at  sea  and  were  awaiting  transportation  to  Spain.^^  In  1641  the 
Spaniards  finally  succeeded  in  retaking  the  island.  England  ap- 
pears to  have  made  no  formal  protest  at  the  time,  though  at  the 
outbreak  of  Cromwell’s  Spanish  war  some  of  the  members  of  the 
Company  of  Providence  Island  received  letters  of  marque  in  order 
that  they  might  obtain  compensation  for  their  losses, and  in  1660 
they  again  petitioned  for  license  of  reprisal.'’’^ 

The  buccaneer  colony  of  Tortuga  was  destined  to  become  a still 
more  annoying  thorn  in  Spanish  flesh.  It  was  the  outgrowth  of 
the  hunting  establishment  in  western  Hispaniola,  recruited  probably 
by  French  and  English  refugees  expelled  by  the  Spanish  from  St. 
Kitts  and  other  colonies.  In  1630  or  thereabouts,  the  buccaneers 
took  possession  of  the  small  island  of  Tortuga,  lying  close  off  the 
northwest  end  of  Hispaniola,  and  used  it  as  a storehouse  for  their 
hides  and  smoked  meat,  continuing  to  hunt  on  the  larger  island.^® 
As  their  coast  lay  along  the  Windward  Passage  between  Cuba  and 
Hispaniola,  which,  next  to  the  Yucatan  Channel  around  the  west 
end  of  Cuba,  was  the  most  direct  way  out  of  the  Caribbean  to 
Havana,  they  were  in  a position  to  do  considerable  damage  to 
Spanish  ships.  The  colony  was  at  one  time  a dependency  of  Provi- 
dence,^' later  of  French  St.  Christopher.^^  Several  times  Tortuga 
was  retaken  by  the  Spanish,  but  each  time  the  buccaneers 
escaped  to  the  forests  of  Hispaniola,  from  which  they  could  not 
be  dislodged  unless  the  Spanish  undertook  to  hunt  them  out  one 
by  one.  In  1657  they  had  re-collected  on  Tortuga,  and  French  and 
English  interests  in  the  Indies  were  in  rivalry  to  furnish  them  a 

®Gage,  p.  451. 

^ Ibid.,  p.  452. 

Cal.  St.  P.,  Col.,  October  26,  1655,  p.  431. 

^ Hist.  MSS.  Com.,  Seventh  Report,  app.,  p.  142  a,  MSS.  of  the  House  of  Lords. 

^Labat,  II.  202.  < 

The  English  at  Tortuga  petitioned  the  Company  of  Providence  Island  in  1631 
to  take  Tortuga  under  its  protection  (Cal.  St.  P.,  Col.,  May  24,  1631,  p.  130), 
which  the  company  did,  obtaining  an  enlargement  of  its  patent  from  the  king 
(ibid..  May  1631,  p.  131).  As  Association  Island  it  remained  English  until  its 
recapture  by  the  Spanish  in  1636  (ibid.,  January  20,  1637,  p.  244). 

“ Labat,  II.  202. 
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governor.^®  The  considerable  majority  of  French  inhabitants  on 
the  island  inclined  toward  the  French  candidate  and  from  1659 
Tortuga  and  an  indefinite  portion  of  western  Hispaniola  were  ac- 
counted a part  of  the  French  colonial  empire. 

The  community  at  Tortuga  became  a sort  of  piratical  fraternity 
with  a peculiar  code  of  laws  and  customs.^®  The  colony  attracted 
the  disorderly  and  rapacious  from  every  quarter  of  the  Caribbean, 
Dutch,  English,  and  Portuguese,  though  the  French  element  con- 
tinued to  predominate.  The  governors  encouraged  them  in  their 
piracies  because  of  the  wealth  they  brought  back  to  the  island. 
Often  the  robbers  were  privateers  sailing  under  the  letters  of  marque 
of  any  power  that  would  grant  them,  but  this  formality  could  be 
dispensed  with  on  a pinch.  They  formed  a sort  of  mercenary 
navy,  unruly  and  barbarous,  which  was  feared  even  by  the  colonies 
that  made  use  of  it.  It  was  from  Tortuga  that  the  governors  of 
Jamaica  drew  material  for  their  buccaneering  enterprises.  Later, 
under  cover  of  the  wars  of  Louis  XI\^.,  the  flibusticrs  of  Tortuga 
terrorized  the  trade  of  the  West  Indies  by  their  indiscriminate 
seizure  of  ships  and  their  cruelty  to  captives.  The  character  of  the 
colony  persisted  until  the  accession  of  a Bourbon  prince  to  the 
throne  of  Spain  enforced  peace  between  French  and  Spanish  in  the 
Indies. 

The  expedition  which  Cromwell  sent  against  Hispaniola  in  1654 
was  a reversion  to  the  methods  of  Drake  almost  a century  after  their 
time.  The  Protector  regarded  the  attack  not  as  war  but  as  re- 
prisal p he  intended  it  as  a threat  wliich  should  humble  Spain  into 
granting  the  concessions  he  demanded : liberty  of  trade  between  Eng- 
land and  her  own  West  Indian  colonies,  and  the  security  of  English 

3»Thurloe,  VI.  391. 

One  of  these  customs  was  the  practice  of  insuring  the  participants  in  any 
enterprise  against  wounds  or  mutilation  : if  a buccaneer  lost  his  right  arm  in  an 
encounter  with  the  enemy,  he  received  600  pieces  of  eight  or  six  slaves,  for  the 
left  arm,  500  pieces  of  eight  or  five  slaves,  and  so  on  down  the  list  of  possible 
injuries.  Esquemeling,  I.  42  ; Labat,  I.  75.  A later  confirmation  of  this  custom 
is  Kidd’s  agreement  with  his  men.  Cal.  St.  P.,  A.  and  W.  /.,  April  23,  1700, 

p.  199. 

For  the  encouragement  given  the  buccaneers  by  the  French  governors  of 
Tortuga,  see  Labat,  II.  5 ff. 

h2ven  at  this  date  uncertainty  j)revailed  as  to  whether  war  in  the  West 
Indies  would  involve  the  two  states  in  Europe : " . . . though  it  be  beyond  the 
line,  yet  I cannot  imagine  that  the  Spaniards  can  find  themselves  assaulted  in  so 
important  a part  and  remain  friends  with  them  that  do  it.”  Clarendon  State 
Papers,  HI.  264,  Lord  Jermyn  to  the  king.  “.  . . notwithstanding  our  warr  wi  h 
the  Si)aniard  in  America,  it  is  possible,  if  not  reasonable  to  expect  that  wee  may 
have  peace  and  trade  in  Europe.”  The  Clarke  Papers  (Camden  Soc.  Pub.),  III. 
205,  Edward  Montagu’s  notes  on  the  debates  in  the  Protector’s  Council  concerning 
the  expedition. 
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merchants  and  seamen  from  the  Inquisition.  The  event  proved 
that  he  had  underestimated  the  mettle  of  his  adversary  and  the 
difficulty  of  the  undertaking.  The  attack  on  Hispaniola  failed,  but 
Jamaica,  thinly  populated  and  unfortified,  was  easily  occupied. 
There  is  no  evidence  that  the  pirates  of  those  seas  either  hindered  or 
aided  the  expedition.^®  Tortuga  had  been  recaptured  by  Spain  for 
the  second  time  in  the  year  of  the  fleet’s  arrival  in  the  Indies,^*  and 
the  buccaneers  were  for  the  moment  scattered  and  powerless. 

With  the  conquest  of  Jamaica  the  great  era  of  buccaneering 
began,  for,  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  piratical  profession,  the 
island  offered  an  ideal  base  of  operations.  The  Lesser  Ant’lles  were 
too  remote  from  the  ordinary  paths  of  Spanish  commerce  for  their 
inhabitants  to  be  tempted  often  from  the  way  of  peace.  The  same 
may  be  said  of  Barbados,  which  had  the  further  disadvantage  of  a 
lack  of  good  harbors.  Jamaica,  however,  was  “ a citadel  over  all 
the  Spanish  West  Indies  ” its  coasts  lay  close  to  those  of  Cuba 
and  Hispaniola,  and  it  commanded  the  straits  between  from  the 
south.  “ Xot  a ship  can  stir  for  Carthagene  or  Cuba,  but  must  come 
in  view  of  this  island”,  wrote  Fortescue,  the  first  military  governor 
of  Jamaica.'*®  In  number  of  good  harbors  Jamaica  was  the  most 
fortunate  of  all  the  West  Indies,  having  available  roadsteads  on 
every  coast. 

The  encouragement  that  the  governors  of  Jamaica  gave  the 
buccaneers  was  at  first  forced  upon  them  by  the  danger  of  attack 
from  the  Spanish  Indies.  The  breath  of  a rumor  of  Spanish  troops 
mustering,  and  the  Jamaicans  were  in  a tumult  of  fright  and 
suspicion,  for  which  there  was  genuine  cause,  ridiculous  as  it  now 

G.  W.  Bridges  asserts  that  the  buccaneers  assisted  Penn’s  fleet  as  privateers 
{Annals  of  Jamaica,  London,  1828,  I.  206),  but  does  not  give  the  source  of  his 
information.  A paper  addressed  to  the  Protector  and  Council  and  signed  by  the 
officers  of  Venable’s  army,  July  18,  1655,  suggests  that  admiralty  courts  be  erected 
in  Jamaica  and  commissions  be  granted  to  private  men-of-war  (Thurloe,  III.  661), 
which  would  indicate  that  hitherto  no  such  commissions  had  been  issued.  In 
July,  1657,  General  Brayne,  then  commanding  the  army  in  Jamaica,  complained: 
“ Our  commission  for  a court  of  admiraltie  is  of  noe  use  to  us,  for  the  securities 
to  be  given,  and  other  niceties  in  it,  hath  detained  us  from  granting  any  lettres  of 
mart,  which  hath  bin  a very  great  losse  to  the  state,  for  the  French  generall 
graunts  to  all  that  aske,  wereby  he  brings  in  a very  considerable  revenue.” 
Ibid.,  VI.  391. 

The  English  found  Tortuga  deserted  in  1656,  but  a Spanish  proclamation 
was  posted  on  the  island  dated  August  25,  1655,  forbidding  Dutch,  French,  or 
English  to  settle  there.  The  Narrative  of  General  Venables,  edited  by  C.  H. 
Firth,  Royal  Hist.  Soc.  Pub.,  app.  F,  pp.  1 70-1 71. 

A summary  prospect  of  the  advantages  and  conveniences  capable  to  arise 
to  his  Majesty  from  the  planting  of  Jamaica.  Cal.  St.  P.,  A.  and  IV.  I.,  1670  (?), 
p.  ISO. 

Thurloe,  III.  674. 
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seems.  In  capturing  Jamaica  England  had  not  stepped  into  occupa- 
tion of  a deserted  and  insignificant  island  in  the  wake  of  Spanish 
colonial  advance,  but  had  conquered  an  actual  Spanish  dependency, 
and  her  possession  of  it  would  be  not  merely  a standing  refutation 
of  the  claims  in  which  Spain  still  persisted,  but  a menace  to  the 
oldest  and  richest  parts  of  the  Spanish  dominions  overseas.  It  was 
many  years  before  Spain  could  be  brought  to  acknowledge  that 
Jamaica  was  English  territory,^’  and  the  interval  was  one  of  painful 
uncertainty  to  the  English  colonists  on  the  island,  who,  remembering 
what  had  befallen  St.  Kitts  and  Providence,  could  not  be  sure 
that  even  the  conclusion  of  the  war  would  secure  them  from  attack. 
Jamaica  was  a thousand  miles  from  Barbados,  eight  hundred  from 
St.  Kitts ; if  beset  by  the  enemy  it  could  depend  only  upon  its  own 
resources  for  defense.  In  view  of  these  facts  it  is  not  surprising 
that  the  Jamaicans  fell  into  the  way  of  interpreting  all  signs  from 
the  Spanish  Indies  as  war’s  alarms,  and  began  early  to  patronize  the 
buccaneers  who  were  willing  to  fight  and  rob  the  Spanish  for  any 
one  that  would  give  them  papers. 

Letters  of  marque  were  conferred  at  first  chiefly  on  the  free- 
booters from  Tortuga,  Frenchmen  for  the  most  part,  with  a sprink- 
ling of  Dutch,  English,  and  Portuguese ; but  it  is  probable  that  the 
army  left  in  Jamaica  took  kindly  to  the  profession,  for  the  number 
of  English  privateers  increased  rapidly.  The  island  had  a popula- 
tion of  but  three  thousand  at  the  time  of  the  English  conquest,  of 
which  a large  part  were  negro  slaves,  and  of  the  whites  perhaps 
half  were  Portuguese.^*  Cromwell  proposed  to  send  over  ship- 
loads of  ‘‘  idle,  masterlesse  vagabonds  and  robers  ” from  Scotland, 
and  this  plan,  if  carried  out,  must  have  helped  to  establish  the  law- 
less reputation  of  the  colony  and  furnished  good  material  for  priva- 
teering. Whether  begun  by  Cromwell  or  not,  this  policy  was  cer- 
tainly carried  on  vigorously  after  tha  Restoration. It  happened 
not  uncommonly  that  indentured  servants  who  had  run  awav  or 
had  completed  their  term  of  service  became  a])prentices  in  piracy  at 

The  treaty  of  1670  tacitly  admitted  the  English  right  of  j)ossession,  but 
even  there  Jamaica  was  not  specifically  named. 

The  Narrative  of  General  Venables,  p.  47. 

Thurloe,  IV.  129.  A large  number  of  these  “idle  vile  rogues”  were 
collected  (ibid.,  IV.  695-696),  but  I find  no  order  for  their  actual  embarkation. 

Irish  criminals  in  large  numbers  were  deported  and  dumped  on  the  West 
Indian  islands  (see  the  petitions  of  such  persons  listed  among  the  Ormonde  MSS., 
Hist.  MSS.  Com.,  Ninth  Report,  pt.  ii.,  app.,  and  Tenth  Report,  ])t.  v.,  api>. ) ; a 
large  proportion  of  them  must  have  found  their  best  chance  of  fortune  in  Jamaica. 
That  English  convicts  were  got  rid  of  in  the  same  way  is  well  known;  Jamaica 
seems  to  have  been  particularly  favored.  Acts  of  the  Privy  Council,  Colonial,  June 
19,  1661,  p.  310  ; July  19,  1661,  I).  314  ; July  24,  1661,  p.  315. 
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Tortuga,  whence  they  would  return  to  Jamaica  for  employment. 

A new  town,  Port  Royal,  on  what  is  now  Kingston  Harbor,  sprang 
into  existence,  winning  to  itself  at  once  a large  population  that 
hoped  to  find  the  short  cut  to  fortune  through  privateers’  spoils. 
The  old  Spanish  capital  of  Jamaica,  St.  Jago  de  la  Vega,  was  out 
of  touch  with  the  sea,  having  been  built  a few  miles  inland  to  be 
safe  from  the  old  Huguenot  pirates,  and  so,  unsought  by  the  ad- 
venturers that  swarmed  into  Port  Royal,  remained  obscure  and 
insignificant  but  keeping — even  to  this  day — a Latin  leisureliness  and 
dignity. 

The  conclusion  of  the  war  between  England  and  Spain  did 
not  end  the  privateering  from  Jamaica.  Xo  recognition  of  the 
English  title  to  the  island  was  secured,  so  the  danger  of  Spanish 
reconcjuest  continued  imminent.  By  the  middle  of  1660  the  last 
English  frigate  had  started  home,”’-  leaving  the  island  with  no  naval 
protection  other  than  that  afforded  by  the  privateers.  Early  in 
1661,  Governor  D’Oyley,  having  received  the  king’s  orders  to  cease 
all  hostilities  against  the  subjects  of  the  King  of  Spain,  ordered  all 
captains  of  ships  of  war  out  on  his  commission  to  return  at  once 
for  further  instructions."’''  There  is  no  indication  that  he  actually 
revoked  the  commissions  at  this  time ; it  is  cfuite  likely  that  the 
privateers  refused  to  come  in,  as  they  did  in  the  case  of  similar 
summonses  afterward.  The  insubordinate  character  of  the  people 
D’Oyley  was  attempting  to  govern  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  when 
he  called  a council  to  consider  the  restitution  of  certain  Spanish 
negroes  seized  after  the  peace  had  been  proclaimed,  the  council 
decided  that  ‘‘  the  Proclamation  did  not  concern  this  side  of  the 
line  ”,  and  D’Oyley  concluded  that  it  was  wisest  to  drop  the  matter, 
“ having  already,  by  the  order  for  cessation,  sufficiently  enraged  the 
populacy,  who  live  only  upon  spoil  and  depredations,  and  whom 
nothing  but  strict  law  and  severe  justice  can  keep  in  obedience 

On  August  2,  1661,  Lord  Windsor  was  commissioned  governor 
of  Jamaica  to  succeed  D’Oyley.  In  his  instructions  he  was  urged 
“ to  endeavor  to  obtain  and  preserve  good  correspondence  and  free 
commerce  with  the  plantations  belonging  to  the  King  of  Spain,  but 
if  the  Governors  of  said  King  refuse,  to  endeavor  to  settle  such 
trade  by  force,  and  by  doing  such  acts  as  the  Council  shall  judge 
most  proper  ...  to  admit  them  to  a free  trade  England  had. 

Both  Henry  Morgan  and  the  author  of  Bucaniers  of  America  had  been 
indentured  servants  before  they  became  privateers.  Esquemeling,  vol.  I.,  pt.  i., 
pp.  lo-ii,  and  pt.  II.,  p.  32. 

Cal.  St.  P.,  Col.,  July  26,  1660,  p.  485. 

Cal.  St.  P.,  A.  and  W.  /.,  February  5,  1661,  p.  5. 

^ Ibid.,  March  (?),  1661,  p.  21. 

Ibid.,  April  8,  1662,  p.  85. 
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by  the  Navigation  Acts  of  1650  and  1651,  re-enacted  in  1660,  shut 
other  nations  ont  of  trade  with  her  colonies,  but  she  was  far  from 
resignation  to  the  similar  policy  of  Spain.  The  Royal  African  Com- 
pany, chartered  in  1660,  had  obtained  the  sole  right  of  trade  between 
England  or  her  colonies  and  Africa,  the  most  important  part  of  this 
concession  being  the  monopoly  of  the  slave-trade.  In  addition  to 
supplying  the  English  plantations  with  blacks,  the  company  was 
attempting  to  slip  into  a covert  trade  with  the  Spanish  colonies 
where  larger  profit  lay.  In  this  it  met  with  the  determined  rivalry 
of  better  accredited  traders,  for  Genoese  merchants  had  secured  an 
assiento  from  Spain  to  supply  the  Spanish  plantations  with  slaves  for 
seven  years,  and  they  had  contracted  with  the  Dutch  to  deposit  the 
negroes  at  Curagao  whither  the  Spaniards  came  to  buy  them.®® 
The  Genoese  were  able  to  undersell  the  Royal  Company,  and  though 
for  a couple  of  years  after  the  Restoration  occasional  Spanish  ships 
touched  at  Barbados  and  even  at  Jamaica  for  negroes,  the  golden 
future  that  the  company  saw  in  this  beginning  did  not  materialize 
and  the  ships  ceased  to  come,  partly  because  of  the  export  duty  of 
ten  pieces  of  eight  per  head  which  they  must  pay  in  addition  to  the 
price  of  the  negroes,®'  and  partly  because  the  piracies  of  the  Eng- 
lish frightened  them  oflf.  As  the  king,  the  Duke  of  York,  other 
members  of  the  royal  family  and  prominent  men  at  court  were 
shareholders  in  the  African  Company,  it  is  not  surprising  to  find  it 
exerting  paramount  influence  on  British  policy  in  the  Indies.  Lord 
Windsor’s  instructions  indicate  the  alternative  now  proposed  in  the 
company’s  interests  to  the  Spanish  governors : Give  us  your  trade  or 
we  will  ruin  it. 

Windsor  made  prompt  use  of  the  carte  blanche  of  his  instruc- 
tions. Being  refused  trade  at  Porto  Rico  and  Santo  Domingo,®^  he 
sent  an  expedition  against  Santiago  de  Cuba  in  September,  1662, 
which  captured  and  sacked  the  town,®®  then  having  secured  his  share 
of  the  plunder,  the  governor  set  sail  for  home  in  October,  leaving 
the  administration  in  the  hands  of  the  deputy-governor,  Sir  Charles 
Lyttleton.®®  “ These  young  lords  are  not  fit  to  do  any  service 
abroad  ”,  was  Pepys’s  comment  when  he  heard  of  Windsor’s  return.®^ 
A letter  from  the  king  to  Lyttleton  referred  leniently  to  the  afifair 
of  Santiago  de  Cuba,  but  forbade  similar  undertakings  on  the  ground 

Ibid.,  May  25,  1664,  p.  21 1. 

Ibid.,  November  20,  1663,  p.  169. 

^ Ibid.,  August  20,  1662,  p.  106. 

“"Hist.  MSS.  Com.,  Ileathcote  MSS.,  pp.  34  ft.;  Captain  Chris.  Mines  to  [Lord 
Windsor]. 

^ Cal.  St.  P.,  A.  and  W.  /.,  Octol)er  24-28,  1662,  p.  112. 
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that  they  would  disable  Jamaica  for  its  own  defense  and  divert  the 
inhabitants  from  planting.**-  This  prohibition  reached  Jamaica  in 
time  to  stay  a second  expedition — this  time  against  the  Main — which 
Lyttleton  was  preparing.**^  Later  in  that  same  year,  1663,  orders 
from  the  king  forbidding  any  further  attacks  upon  the  Spanish  were 
read  in  the  Council  of  Jamaica,  and  the  minutes  add  that  all  private 
men-of-war  were  to  be  called  in  at  once.**^  ' But  contradictory  orders 
from  the  Duke  of  York,  who  as  lord  high  admiral  was  interested  in 
the  continuance  of  his  income  from  the  tenths  of  prizes,  convinced 
Lyttleton  that  “ the  war  with  privateers  was  not  intended  to  be  taken 
of¥  by  the  King’s  instructions  ”,  and  he  did  not  revoke  the  commis- 
sions.**^ The  privateers  continued  to  bring  in  Spanish  prizes,  and 
the  Spaniards  retaliated  when  they  could,  which  was  frequently 
enough  to  keep  the  Jamaicans  restless  and  vengeful. 

A new  governor  of  Jamaica  to  succeed  Windsor  was  not  appointed 
until  February,  1664,  when  Sir  Thomas  Modyford  received  the 
royal  commission.  ^lodyford  was  a cousin  of  the  first  Duke  of 
Albemarle****  and  had  fought  for  the  king  in  the  Civil  War.  In  1647 
he  left  England  for  Barbados,  where  he  owned  a large  plantation 
and  soon  became  one  of  the  influential  men  of  the  island.  He  was 
at  first  an  ardent  Royalist  and  joined  in  the  opposition  to  the  Com- 
monwealth fleet  under  Sir  George  Ayscue  which  demanded  the  sur- 
render of  the  island  in  1651.**"  After  the  news  of  the  Royalist 
defeat  at  Worcester  reached  Barbados,  Modyford’s  loyalty  became 
less  pronounced.  He  entered  into  secret  negotiations  with  Ayscue 
and  finally  went  over  to  the  enemy,  taking  with  him  the  regiment  of 
which  he  was  colonel.**^  Shortly  before  the  Restoration  Modyford 
was  appointed  governor  of  Barbados  in  recognition  of  these  ser- 
vices,**® although  he  was  heartily  hated  on  the  island.  Charles  IL, 
however,  chose  to  reward  the  sturdy  loyalty  of  Francis,  Lord  Wil- 
loughby, with  the  government  of  Barbados,  but  although  Modyford 
had  made  ardent  profession  of  his  allegiance  to  the  Cromwellian 
government,’**  Monk’s  influence  saved  him  from  disgrace,  and  in 
1664  he  received  the  appointment  to  Jamaica  and  the  dignity  of 

Cal.  St.  P.,  A.  and  W.  I.,  April,  1663,  p.  129. 

^^Correspondence  of  the  Family  of  Hatton,  I.  30. 

^ Cal.  St.  P.,  A.  and  W.  /.,  August  ii,  1663,  p.  152. 

Ibid.,  October  15,  1663,  p.  164. 

Ibid.,  August  31,  1663,  p.  157. 

N.  D.  Davis,  Cavaliers  and  Roundheads  of  Barbados  (Georgetown,  British 
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Additional  MSS.,  35251,  f.  39.  Protestation  of  loyalty  to  the  Protector’s 
government  by  Thomas  Modyford  of  Barbados,  1656. 
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baronet.  He  was  energetic  and  capable,  but  impetuous,  short- 
sighted, and  none  too  honest  in  the  use  of  his  office.  However, 
since  his  salary  appears  to  have  been  irregularly  paid,  it  is  hardly 
surprising  that  he  turned  his  authority  to  account  in  any  way  that 
opened."^ 

The  instructions  given  Modyford  with  his  commission  ordered 
him  “ to  prohibit  the  granting  letters  of  marcjue,  to  encourage  trade, 
and  particularly  to  keep  good  correspondence  with  the  Spanish 
Dominions”.*-  Modyford  set  about  accomplishing  these  matters 
with  “ a heart  full  of  alacrity  ”.  He  wrote  a suave  letter  to  the 
governor  of  Santo  Domingo,  concluding:  “In  the  meantime  let  us 
not  only  forbear  all  acts  of  hostility,  but  give  each  other  the  free 
use  of  our  respective  harbours  and  the  civility  of  wood,  water,  and 
provisions  for  money.”'^  The  bearers  of  this  olive-branch  were 
further  instructed  to  sound  the  inhabitants  concerning  a trade  at 
Jamaica  in  slaves.'* 

In  regard  to  the  privateers  Modyford  sent  out  a vessel  to  call 
them  in  and  issued  a proclamation  ordering  that  all  Spaniards  be 
treated  as  friends  and  allies,  and  that  no  seizures  of  their  ships  or 
goods  should  be  made  by  virtue  of  any  commission. *'’  The  success 
of  both  of  these  measures  is  described  in  a letter  from  Colonel 
Thomas  Lynch,  who  had  lived  in  Jamaica  since  the  English  con- 
quest of  the  island,  to  Sir  Henry  Bennet,  Secretary  of  State: 

The  Swallow  and  Westergate  went  to  SaTi  Domingo,  where  Col. 
Cary,  C.  Hemlock,  and  J.  Perrott  obtained  a favourable  answer  to  Sir 
Thos.  Mody ford’s  overtures  of  peace,  but  it  is  improbable  Jamaica  will 
be  advantaged  by  Lt,  for  it  is  not  in  the  power  of  the  Covernor  to  have 
or  suffer  a commerce,  nor  will  any  necessity  or  advantage  bring  private 
Spaniards  to  Jamaica,  for  we  and  they  have  used  too  many  mutual 
barbarisms  to  have  a sudden  correspondence.  . . . The  calling  in  the 
privateers  will  be  but  a remote  and  hazardous  expedient,  and  can  never 
be  effectually  done  without  five  or  six  men-of-war.  If  the  Governor 
commands  and  promises  a cessation  and  it  be  not  entirely  complied  with, 
his  and  the  English  faith  will  be  questioned  and  the  design  of  trade 
further  undone  by  it.  Naked  orders  to  restrain  or  call  them  in  will  teach 
them  only  to  keep  out  of  this  port,  and  force  them  (it  may  be)  to  prey 
on  us  as  well  as  the  Spaniards.  Wdiat  compliance  can  be  expected  from 

Modyford  is  said  to  have  accepted  a leopard’s  skin  filled  with  pistorins  as  a 
gift  for  his  accjuiescence  in  granting  commissions  to  privateers.  Bridges.  I.  264. 
According  to  his  son’s  account,  the  governor  received  a twenty-pound  fee  for 
each  commission.  Cal.  Si.  P.,  A.  and  IV.  /.,  June  28.  1671.  p.  235.  Mody  ford’s 
salary  of  i^'iooo  was  supposed  to  come  out  of  an  imposition  on  li(|uors,  hut  Charles 
Modyford  stated  that  the  income  thus  derived  averaged  only  t'6oo  a year.  Ibid. 

’’‘Ibid.,  February  18,  1664.  i>.  187. 

Ibid.,  Ai)ril  30,  1664,  p.  208. 

Ibid.,  May  2,  1664,  p.  2og. 

Ibid.,  June  15.  1664,  p.  220. 
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men  so  desperate  and  numerous,  that  have  no  other  element  but  the  sea, 
nor  trade  but  privateering.  There  may  be  above  1,500  of  them  in  about 
12  vessels,  who  if  they  want  English  commissions  can  have  French  and 
Portugal  papers,  and  if  with  them  they  take  any  thing  they  are  sure  of 
a good  reception  at  Xew  Xetherlands  and  Tortugas.  And  for  this  we 
shall  be  hated  and  cursed,  for  the  Spaniards  call  all  the  rogues  in  these 
seas,  of  what  nation  soever,  English.  And  this  will  happen,  though  we 
live  tamely  in  Jamaica,  and  sit  still  and  see  the  French  made  rich  by  the 
prizes,  and  the  Dutch  by  the  trade  of  the  West  Indies.'® 

It  soon  became  clear  that  Lynch  was  right.  Only  three  of  the 
privateers  having  Lord  Windsor's  commission  came  in.  one  of  them 
bringing  a Spanish  prize  with  him.’’  The  rest  stayed  ont,  and  the 
fear  lest  they  should  ally  themselves  with  the  French  at  Tortuga, 
or  even  with  the  Spanish,  and  turn  upon  Jamaica,  alarmed  both 
Modyford  and  his  deputy-governor.  Colonel  Edward  Morgan,  into 
urging  upon  the  government  at  home  the  wisdom  of  a milder  policy. 
As  a step  toward  the  moderation  he  advised,  the  governor  had  the 
latest  Spanish  prize  condemned  by  the  Admiralty  Court,  and  him- 
self bought  up  the  cargo — for  considerably  less  than  it  was  worth — 
under  a pseudonym.’^  Before  news  of  this  discreet  arrangement 
could  have  reached  England,  a letter  from  the  king  arrived  express- 
ing displeasure  at  the  continued  depredations  upon  Spanish  ships 
and  subjects,  and  reiterating  Modyford’s  previous  instructions  to 
prohibit  such  violences  for  the  future  and  punish  the  oft'enders.’®  In 
a spasm  of  obedience  the  Council  of  Jamaica  ordered  that  persons 
making  any  further  attempts  upon  the  Spaniards  be  looked  upon  as 
pirates  and  rebels.^'-  So  positive  had  the  tone  of  these  orders  been 
that  the  council  was  entirely  bewildered  when  a letter  from  the 
Duke  of  York  enjoined  the  governor  to  take  care  of  the  lord  admi- 
ral’s dues  from  all  men-of-war.*^ 

The  lukewarm  efforts  of  the  council  to  get  the  privateers  into 
port  did  not  induce  many  of  them  to  put  their  reception  to  the  test, 
and  at  the  close  of  1664  but  fourteen  out  of  the  fifteen  hundred 
which  Lynch  had  estimated  were  in  custody  at  Port  Royal.  The 
situation  was  opportunely  relieved,  however,  by  the  imminence  of 
the  Dutch  War  which  provided  an  outlet  for  the  energies  of  the 
privateer-pirates.  Early  in  1665  the  governors  of  the  Foreign  Plan- 
tations were  authorized  to  grant  letters  of  marque  against  the 

Cal.  St.  P..  A.  and  IV.  /.,  May  25,  1664,  p.  210. 

'‘'Ibid.,  June  26.  1664,  p.  218. 

Ibid..  August  10.  1664.  p.  224.  and  Xovember  (?).  1665.  P-  3-7- 

Ibid.,  June  15,  1664,  p.  215. 
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Dutch. Modyford  was  delighted  to  be  able  to  obey  orders,  con- 
ciliate the  populace  of  Port  Royal,  and  obtain  his  fee  from  com- 
missions. He  pardoned  his  fourteen  pirates,  condemned  to  be 
hanged,  and  sent  them  out  to  cruise  against  the  Dutch. He  had 
or  said  he  had  evidence  that  both  the  French  at  Tortuga  and  the 
Dutch  at  Curasao  were  issuing  letters  of  marque  to  English  priva- 
teers, and  enthusiastically  planned  to  bundle  both  nations  out  of  the 
Indies.^'*  The  privateers  accepted  the  bait  that  he  had  to  offer,  and 
in  April,  1665,  a fleet  of  ten  sail  and  five  hundred  men,  whom  Mody- 
ford  called  “ reformed  privateers  ”,  set  out  from  Port  Royal  under 
the  deputy-governor,  Colonel  Alorgan,  with  the  intention  of  attack- 
ing the  Dutch  fleet  trading  at  St.  Kitts,  capturing  the  three  Dutch 
islands,  St.  Eustatius,  Saba,  and  Curaqao,  and,  on  the  way  home, 
stopping  at  Tortuga;  whether  they  intended  to  take  this  last  island 
away  from  the  Erench  or  merely  to  recruit  their  number  from  the 
buccaneers  there,  is  not  clear. 

The  expedition,  disorderly  and  mutinous  from  the  start,  pro- 
ceeded first  against  St.  Eustatius.  Colonel  AJorgan,  overcome  by 
the  heat,  died  while  the  landing  was  being  made,  but  the  privateers 
carried  through  the  attack,  and  the  Dutch  governor  surrendered  the 
fort  almost  without  attempting  defense.  Part  of  the  fleet  then 
crossed  to  the  near-by  island  of  Saba,  which  was  taken  with  as  little 
difficulty.®^  At  this  point  the  expedition,  thoroughly  demoralized 
by  the  death  of  iMorgan,  went  to  pieces;  every  man  set  about  secur- 
ing his  share  of  the  booty  and  thought  no  more  about  Curagao. 
Modyford  was  disappointed  but  not  discouraged.  With  the  assist- 
ance of  Captain  Edward  Mansvelt,  a freebooter  who  had  won  repu- 
tation by  piracies  in  the  South  Sea  and  a raid  through  the  province 
of  New  Cranada,®"  he  assembled  a new  fleet  of  privateers  to  send 
against  Curagao. 

This  expedition  did  not  leave  Jamaica  until  the  middle  of  Jan- 
uary, and  in  the  meantime  the  agitation  for  letters  of  marcjne  against 
Spain  began  anew.  Modyford  wrote  home;  “The  S])anish  prizes 
have  been  inventoried  and  sold,  but  the  privateers  ])lunder  them  and 
hide  the  goods  in  holes  and  creeks,  so  that  the  i)resent  orders  little 
avail  the  Spaniard,  but  much  prejudice  his  Majesty  and  his  Royal 
Highness  in  the  tenths  and  fifteenths  of  prizes.”®®  The  Council  of 
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Jamaica  followed  up  this  tactful  argument  with  an  array  of  reasons 
why  the  granting  of  commissions  against  Spain  would  benefit  the 
island.  It  was  stated  that  this  privateering  enriched  Jamaica  by 
replenishing  it  with  coin,  bullion,  cocoa,  logwood,  hides,  tallow, 
cochineal,  etc.,  thereby  encouraging  trade;  that  it  gave  security  to 
the  island,  negatively  by  affording  employment  to  the  buccaneers  of 
Hispaniola  and  Tortuga,  who  otherwise  might  be  used  against  them, 
and  positively  by  maintaining  “ a high  and  military  spirit  among  the 
inhabitants  ”,  and  enabling  them  to  intercept  Spanish  despatches  and 
discover  the  machinations  preparing  against  them ; lastly,  that  it  was 
the  only  way  of  forcing  the  Spaniards  to  give  them  their  trade. 

All  ways  of  kindness  producing  nothing  of  good  neighbourhood,  for 
though  all  the  old  commissions  have  been  called  in,  and  no  new  ones 
granted,  and  many  of  their  ships  restored,  yet  they  continue  all  acts  of 
hostility,  taking  our  ships  and  murdering  our  people,  making  them  work 
at  their  fortifications  and  then  sending  them  into  Spain,  and  very  lately 
they  denied  an  English  fleet  bound  for  the  Dutch  colonies  wood,  water, 
or  provisions.**® 

The  minutes  of  the  council  did  not  explain  that  the  fleet  so 
inhospitably  received  was  Mansvelt’s  privateer  navy,  composed 
largely  of  buccaneers  whose  cruelty  and  rapacity  the  Spaniards  had 
good  reason  to  know.-*®  It  is  hardly  likely  that  the  fleet  should  have 
been  in  need  of  wood,  water,  and  provisions  when  it  had  just  left 
Jamaica,  where  it  had  fitted,  and  where  it  might  quite  as  easily  have 
returned — barring  stress  of  weather — as  to  have  put  in  at  a Cuban 
port.  And  their  provisioning  was  rather  roughly  done,  for  they 
sacked  and  burned  the  town  of  Sancti  Spiritus  by  virtue  of  Portu- 
guese commissions  which  some  of  them  held.^^ 

In  the  summer  of  1665  four  towns  on  the  Bay  of  Mexico  had 
been  pillaged  by  pirates  who  still  cherished  Lord  Windsor’s  com- 
mission, having  managed  to  avoid  hearing  of  the  recall  by  remain- 
ing out  twenty-two  months.*^-  As  the  English  were  held  responsible 
for  these  attacks  by  the  Spanish,  and  as  they  received  all  the  odium, 
Modyford  and  the  Jamaicans  generally  argued  that  they  might  as 
well  receive  the  profit  and  security  which  they  believed  would  attend 
the  regular  employment  of  the  privateers  by  Jamaica. 

All  this  Modyford  urged  in  his  letters  to  the  Duke  of  Albemarle, 
to  whom,  as  deputy  of  the  lord  high  admiral,  he  had  been  referred 
for  instructions  in  this  matter.  Albemarle’s  answer,  which  arrived 
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near  the  end  of  February,  1666,  bade  the  governor  use  his  discretion 
in  regard  to  issuing  commissions  against  Spain. This  order  was 
no  doubt  the  result  of  solicitude  concerning  the  admiral’s  share  in 
prizes;  if  the  interests  of  the  Royal  African  Company  were  taken 
into  consideration — and  it  is  hard  to  believe  they  were  not  in  any 
matter  brought  before  the  Duke  of  York — Modyford’s  point  of  view 
that  the  Spanish  governors  would  be  frightened  into  conniving  at 
the  desired  trade,  must  have  prevailed.  The  equivocal  way  in 
which  the  right  to  issue  the  commissions  was  granted  would  place 
the  responsibility  for  the  acts  of  the  privateers  on  Modyford,  and 
would  enable  the  government  to  slip  out  of  possible  entanglements 
with  Spain.  Modyford  immediately  communicated  the  glad  intelli- 
gence to  the  buccaneers  at  Tortuga,  and  received  in  return  a letter 
signed  by  their  officers,  “professing  much  zeal  to  his  Majesty’s  ser- 
vice, and  a firm  resolution  to  attack  Curagao 

At  Tortuga  the  French  governor,  Ogeron,  could  provide  the 
buccaneers  with  Portuguese  letters  of  marque,  Portugal  being  still 
at  war  with  Spain  for  her  independence.  But  Modyford  knew 
that  Jamaica  was  a better  market  for  prizes  than  Tortuga,  and  he 
hoped  to  bribe  the  buccaneers  into  attacking  the  Dutch,  who  were 
comparatively  poor  prey,  by  throwing  in  commissions  against 
Spanish  commerce,  which  was  rich.  The  Dutch  island  of  Tobago 
had  been  taken  in  January  by  two  privateers  from  Jamaica  with 
eighty  men'P  if  Curagao  could  be  captured  the  Dutch  would  be 
expelled  from  the  Indies  as  they  had  been  from  New  Netherland. 
Modyford  fully  expected  that  Mansvelt's  privateers  would  achieve 
this,  but  Lord  Willoughby,  governor  of  Barbados,  was  not  so  san- 
guine: “they  are  all  masters”,  he  wrote  of  the  privateers,  “and 
reckon  what  they  take  to  be  their  own,  and  themselves  free  princes 
to  dispose  of  as  they  please.”®*^ 

The  Curagao  fleet  commanded  by  Mansvelt  numbered  fifteen 
ships  and  five  or  six  hundred  men,  according  to  Esquemeling,  mostly 

This  letter  from  Albemarle  is  not  calendared,  and  we  have  only  Modyford’s 
acknowledgment  of  it  (Cal.  St.  P.,  A.  and  IV.  I.,  March  i,  1666,  p.  361)  : “ A letter 
has  arrived  from,  his  brother  James  of  June  i (1665),  inclosing  one  from  his 
Grace,  giving  the  Governor  latitude  to  grant  or  not  to  grant  commissions  against 
the  Spaniards.”  Again  in  a letter  to  Lord  Arlington  (August  21,  1666,  p.  406), 
Modyford  mentions  this  permission  : “ . . . the  Lord  General  . . . upon  serious 
consideration  with  his  Majesty  and  the  Lord  Chancellor,  by  letter  of  June  i,  1665, 
gave  Modyford  latitude  to  grant  or  not  commissions  against  the  Spaniard,  as  he 
found  it  for  the  advantage  of  his  Majesty’s  service  and  the  good  of  this  island.” 
/hn/.,  March  8,  1666,  p.  363. 

Ibid.,  January  29,  1666,  p.  354. 

Ibid. 
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Walloons  and  French.®'  Captain  Henry  Morgan,  who  had  just 
returned  from  the  raid  on  the  IMexico  towns,  was  appointed  vice- 
admiral  by  Mansvelt.  Interest  in  the  Dutch  was  feeble  from  the 
first  and  soon  vanished  entirely.  The  men  on  board  the  “ admiral 
declared  that  there  was  more  profit  and  less  hazard  in  attacking  the 
Spanish,  and  the  fleet  melted  away,  some  returning  to  Tortuga, 
while  others  with  Mansvelt  and  Morgan  proceeded  to  attack  the 
island  of  Providence,  which  a Spanish  garrison  had  held  since  its 
recapture  from  the  English  in  1641.  Stragglers  from  the  disrupted 
fleet  brought  the  rumor  to  Modyford  that  the  buccaneers  intended 
to  set  up  an  independent  government  at  Providence,  and  this  is  borne 
out  by  Esquemeling’s  narrative.  The  Spanish  garrison  was  indis- 
posed to  fight  and  surrendered  the  forts  to  Mansvelt,  who  ordered 
all  except  one  demolished,  sacked  the  island,  and  deported  the 
Spanish  prisoners  to  Tierra  Firma.  Then  his  fleet  cruised  along 
Costa  Rica,  but  was  driven  off  by  the  appearance  of  a Spanish  force 
under  the  governor  of  Panama,  and  returned  to  Jamaica  to  get 
reinforcements  for  Providence. 

To  Modyford  Mansvelt  offered  fair  excuses  for  not  proceeding 
against  Curasao,  and  said  he  had  attempted  Providence  because  he 
was  resolved  never  to  see  the  governor’s  face  again  until  he  had 
achieved  some  service  for  the  king.®®  Modyford  wrote  home  for 
instructions,  but  in  the  meantime,  feeling  that  it  would  be  imprudent 
not  to  accept  the  conquest,  “ consideringits  good  situation  for 'favour- 
ing any  design  on  the  rich  main  ”,  dispatched  reinforcements  to  the 
small  garrison  Mansvelt  had  left  in  possession.®® 

Mansvelt  himself  went  on  to  Tortuga  to  obtain  still  other  recruits 
for  the  new  buccaneer  stronghold,  but  he  died  or  was  captured  on 
the  way,  and  his  intention,  if  such  it  was,  to  establish  a piratical  prin-  ^ 
cipality  disappeared  with  him.^®®  Modyford’s  garrison  held  Provi- 
dence until  August,  1666,  when  four  Spanish  vessels  sent  from 
Tierra  Firma  laid  siege  to  the  island  and  in  three  days  forced  its 
surrender. ^®^ 

This  was  the  fate  of  all  conquests  of  the  buccaneers.  Early  in 

Esquemeling’s  account  of  this  expedition,  vol.  I.,  pt.  i.,  pp.  32-34,  agrees 
substantially  with  that  of  Modyford  in  his  letters  of  June  8 and  June  16,  1666, 
to  Albemarle  and  Arlington.  Cal.  St.  P.,  A.  and  W.  /.,  pp.  387-389. 

Ibid.,  June  16,  1666,  pp.  388—389. 

Ibid. 

Esquemeling,  vol.  I.,  pt.  ii.,  p.  34. 

The  translation  of  a Spanish  narrative  of  the  recovery  of  the  island  is 
included  by  Esquemeling,  vol.  I.,  pt.  ii.,  pp.  35  ff.  The  deposition  of  the  English 
officer  whom  Modyford  had  put  in  charge  of  the  garrison  is  in  the  Cal.  St.  P., 

A.  and  W.  /.,  August  19,  1666,  p.  605. 
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1667  St.  Eustatius  and  Saba  were  retaken  by  the  Dutch  with  the  aid 
of  the  French;^®-  Tobago,  too,  fell  back  into  the  hands  of  the  Dutch 
at  about  the  same  time.^®®  The  buccaneers  were  raiders,  not  sol- 
diers; after  they  had  plundered  a town  they  were  eager  to  go  on 
to  the  next  or  to  return  to  Jamaica  to  dispose  of  the  booty.  To 
linger  on  the  scene  of  their  successes  would  be  to  await  certain 
attack  from  the  Spanish,  whose  forces,  once  mustered,  were  gener- 
ally much  stronger  numerically  and  in  equipment  than  the  bucca- 
neers. Jamaica  had  not  men  enough  to  spare  adequate  garrisons 
for  the  conquests  made  in  her  name,  and  so  one  after  the  other 
fell  away. 

France  entered  the  war  on  the  side  of  the  Dutch  in  1666,  and  a 
French  fleet  was  sent  to  the  West  Indies  to  operate  against  the 
English  colonies.  Antigua  and  Montserrat  were  obliged  to  sur- 
render; English  St.  Kitts  was  conquered  by  the  French  from  the 
other  side  of  the  island,  the  only  creditable  feature  of  the  defense, 
according  to  report,  being  the  fighting  of  two  hundred  buccaneers 
from  St.  Eustatius. In  the  following  year,  1667,  the  French  and 
Dutch  recovered  St.  Eutatius  and  Saba,  as  before  stated,  and  the 
Dutch  fleet  took  British  Guiana. 

These  successes  of  the  enemy  cowed  the  bellicose  spirit  of 
Jamaica.  The  island  was  put  under  martial  law  and  Modyford 
organized  no  more  aggressive  expeditions,  though  he  diplomatically 
wooed  the  French  Protestant  buccaneers  of  Tortuga  to  prey  upon 
their  own  countrymen.  He  had  availed  himself  of  Albemarle’s  per- 
mission to  issue  letters  of  marque  against  Spain,  and,  news  of  this 
change  of  front  having  reached  the  pirates  abroad  in  the  Caribbean, 
many  of  them  came  in  to  obtain  commissions,  vowing  obedience  to 
the  governor  and  loyalty  to  the  king.^®^  Although  theoretically  they 
were  employed  to  defend  the  island  frorri  the  Dutch  and  French, 
and  were  only  incidentally  to  find  recompense  for  themselves  in 
Spanish  prizes,  they  paid  slight  attention  to  the  direction  of  the  war, 
but  devoted  themselves  to  the  old  robbery  of  the  old  enemy.  Port 
Royal,  which  had  been  threatened  with  stagnation,  prospered  once 
more  on  the  wealth  that  the  buccaneers’ brought  in  but  were  loo 
ignorant  and  spendthrift  to  keep. 

Despoiled  Spanish  merchants  petitioned  Charles  II.  for  redre^^ 

Ibid.,  February  2,  1667,  p.  445. 

Lucas,  II.  256. 

Cal.  St.  P.,  A.  and  W.  I.,  May  12,  1666.  p.  382. 

Ibid.,  March  8,  1666,  p.  363,  also  August  21,  1666,  p.  405 
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and  in  two  cases  order  was  given  and  insisted  upon  for  restitution,^®® 
but  in  the  case  of  a ship  seized  before  the  treaty  of  1667,  restitution 
was  refused,  the  Council  replying  to  the  Spanish  ambassador  who 
had  interested  himself  in  the  matter,  that  “ the  Spaniards  have  like- 
wise taken  severall  Shipps  from  the  English,  in  so  much  that  the 
\dolentes  and  Hostile  Actions  of  the  Spanjards  upon  his  Alajestys 
Subjects  in  those  parts  do  Exceed  those  of  the  English  upon  the 
Spaniards/’^®"  If  the  Council  had  intended  to  put  a stop  to  the 
business  of  privateering,  it  is  difficult  to  see  why  orders  to  such 
effect  were  not  sent  to  Alodyford  when  he  was  directed  to  return 
the  two  prizes. 

The  admiralty,  which  had  the  greater  interest  in  prizes,  was 
always  more  complaisant  than  the  King  and  Council,  who  must  bear 
the  brunt  of  protests  from  Spain.  Alodyford’s  relationship  with 
Albemarle  made  him  rely  on  the  duke  to  “ bring  him  off  ”,  as  he 
said,  in  the  event  of  the  Council’s  insisting  on  a more  scrupulous 
maintenance  of  treaty  obligations  to  Spain.  He  was  never  thor- 
oughly comfortable  in  his  buccaneering  policy,  as  his  letters  show, 
fearing  lest  Spanish  influence  or  a change  of  attitude  on  the  part 
of  the  Royal  African  Company  should  undermine  his  position.  If 
deflnite  instructions  had  been  sent  him,  forbidding  the  employment 
of  the  privateers,  it  is  probable  that  he  would  have  checked  their 
depredations,  or  at  least  withdrawn  his  encouragement,  out  of  con- 
sideration for  his  own  welfare;  but  such  orders  as  came  were  regu- 
larly discounted  by  semi-official  advice  or  condonement  from  Lord 
Arlington  and  the  Duke  of  Albemarle.  In  regard  to  the  taking  of 
Providence,  Modyford’s  action  was  virtually  ratified  by  the  appoint- 
ment of  his  brother.  Sir  James  Modyford,  to  be  governor  of  the 
island.^®® 

One  other  incident  goes  to  show  that  the  attacks  on  Spain  in  the 
Indies  were  not  regarded  as  reprehensible  by  Englishmen  at  home : 
When  the  Spanish  ambassador  endeavored  to  regain  for  its  owner 

Acts  of  the  Privy  Council,  Colonial,  November  ii,  1665,  pp.  405-406. 
Both  merchants  obtained  at  least  a measure  of  restitution.  Ibid.,  May  9,  1666, 
pp.  413-414,  and  April  23,  1669,  pp.  514-515.  While  commanding  Modyford  to 
pay  one  of  them  13,239  pieces  of  eight,  the  Council  expressly  stated  that  the 
claimant  had  no  legal  right  to  compensation,  and  that  the  order  was  in  consequence 
of  the  “ great  and  earnest  instance  and  Mediation  which  hath  been  used  by  the 
Conde  de  Molina  his  Catholique  Majestys  Ambassador  in  this  Court  on  the  said 
Crespo’s  behalfe.  . . . And  neverthelesse  Wee  are  to  Declare  unto  you  that  it  is  not 
his  Majestys  intention  that  this  shall  be  drawn  into  consequence  for  any  other 
Person  whatsoever  to  pretend  to  the  like  favour.” 

Acts  of  the  Privy  Council,  December  18,  1668,  p.  497. 

Cal.  St.  P.,  A.  and  W.  I.,  November  10,  1666,  p.  424. 
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a ship  and  cargo  condemned  in  the  Jamaica  Admiralty  Court,  the 
Privy  Council  referred  the  matter  to  an  English  court  of  admiralty, 
which,  apparently  without  arguing  the  politics  of  the  case,  reported 
that  no  cause  was  shown  why  the  present  owners  should  be  dis- 
possessed.^®^ 

In  July,  1667,  the  Peace  of  Breda  concluded  the  French  and 
Dutch  wars  in  which  England  had  been  engaged,  restoring  the  status 
quo  ante  in  the  Indies.  The  hostilities  of  the  privateers  of  Jamaica 
against  the  French  and  Dutch,  which  had  been  half-hearted  all 
along,  evaporated  at  once,  but  the  situation  as  regarded  Spain  was 
more  difficult.  Two  months  before  the  Peace  of  Breda  a commer- 
cial treaty  was  signed  by  Spain  and  England, by  which,  in  respect 
to  both  the  East  and  West  Indies,  the  same  rights  were  guaranteed 
to  England  that  Spain  had  allowed  the  Dutch  by  the  Treaty  of 
iNIunster  in  1648,  namely,  the  possession  of  such  countries,  colonies, 
and  places  as  England  held  at  the  date  of  the  treaty,  with  rights  of 
navigation  and  trade  thither,  but  trade  to  Spanish  colonies  was  pro- 
hibited still.  The  treaty  contained  the  customary  provision  con- 
cerning the  issuing  of  letters  of  marcjue : that  a subject  of  one  of 
the  contracting  states,  wronged  by  subjects  of  the  other,  must  first 
seek  redress  through  the  medium  of  the  law  ; if  justice  were  refused 
him  there,  his  king  might  bring  the  matter  before  the  deputies  or 
commissioners  of  the  king  of  the  ofifending  state ; but  if  justice  were 
still  denied,  or  delayed  six  months  after  the  demand  was  preferred, 
then  and  only  then  was  the  granting  of  letters  of  marque  permis- 
sible. In  spite  of  the  indefiniteness  of  the  clauses  that  concerned 
the  Indies,  this  was  the  most  generous  commercial  treaty  that  Spain 
had  conceded  and  Englishmen  rightly  regarded  it  as  extremely 
advantageous.  What  observance  it  would  find  beyond  the  Line 
remained  to  be  seen. 

Governor  iNIodyford  had  been  notified  of  the  proposed  treaty 
with  Spain  in  1666,  but  Albemarle  had  informed  him  then  that  he 
might  continue  to  employ  the  ])rivateers  as  formerly  if  it  were  for 
the  benefit  of  the  king’s  affairs^” — “which  is  really  so”,  declared 
iModyford,  “as  the  keeping  of  this  island  is  for  his  honour  and  ser- 
vice ”.  When  a copy  of  the  treaty  finally  reached  him  it  gave  him 
little  light  by  which  to  guide  his  conduct,  owing  to  the  evasive  refer- 
ence to  the  Dutch  treaty  with  which  he  was  not  acciuaintcd,  therefore 
he  did  not  recall  his  ])rivateers  but  asked  for  more  explicit  orders. 

August  8,  i668,  p.  602. 

Dumont,  vol.  VII.,  ])t.  i.,  p.  29. 

Ca/.  St.  P.,  A.  and  W.  August  21,  1666,  p.  4.07. 

Ibid.,  I)eceml)er  28,  1667,  p.  528. 
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He  was  enjoying  at  this  time  a lucrative  monopoly  in  prizes.  In 
lien  of  the  governorship  of  Providence,  Sir  James  Modyford  had 
been  appointed  by  his  brother  deputy-governor  of  Jamaica  in  the 
room  of  Colonel  Edward  Morgan  who  had  died  at  St.  Eustatius, 
and  also  chief  judge  of  the  Court  of  Admiralty.^^^  The  governor 
issued  commissions  and  bought  in  prizes  which  Sir  James  had  con- 
demned, and  then  the  goods  were  shipped  to  England  to  the  gover- 
nor’s son,  'Charles  IModyford,  who  could  dispose  of  them  more 
advantageously  than  was  possible  in  Jamaica.^^^ 

Although  the  explicit  orders  that  IModyford  requested  were  not 
sent,  the  Privy  Council  showed  a disposition  to  force  some  degree 
of  discipline  on  the  unruly  British  subjects  overseas  by  sending  to 
Jamaica  early  in  1668  the  Oxford  frigate,  “ for  the  defense  of  the 
island,  for  the  suppression  of  Privateers,  and  for  the  advance  of 
trade  and  commerce  ”,  the  governor  to  defray  the  cost  of  fitting 
and  maintaining  her.^^^  As  Modyford  had  urged  the  desirability  of 
having  a frigate  at  his  command  to  keep  the  privateers  under  con- 
trol, the  sending  of  the  Oxford  seemed  to  point  toward  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  irregular  warfare  that  had  so  long  terrorized  the  Spanish 
in  the  West  Indies. 

Before  the  frigate  reached  Jamaica  there  occurred  the  most 
serious  infraction  of  the  peace  with  Spain  for  which  Modyford  had 
yet  been  responsible,  the  most  serious,  indeed,  since  the  days  of 
Drake — the  sack  of  Porto  Bello  by  a buccaneer  fleet  under  Henry 
Morgan. 

^Morgan  was  the  son  of  a Welsh  farmer.  As  a boy  he  had  run 
away  to  Bristol  and  there  indentured  himself  in  return  for  transpor- 
tation to  Barbados.  After  the  expiration  of  his  term  of  servitude, 
he  went  to  Jamaica  and  drifted  into  privateering.  His  good  fortune 
was  such  that  in  a short  time  he  became  captain  and  part  owner  of 
his  vessel,  and  acquired  a reputation  among  his  fellows  for  daring 
and  success.  When  Alansvelt  was  assembling  the  fleet  intended  for 
Curacao,  Morgan  had  just  returned  from  a plundering  expedition 
along  the  Mexican  coast,  and  at  IMansvelt’s  invitation  joined  the  fleet 
as  vice-admiral,  taking  part  later  in  the  seizure  of  Providence. 

Cal.  St.  P.,  A.  and  IV.  L,  February  20,  1668,  p.  550,  also,  1668  (?),  p.  546. 

Charles  Modyford’s  interest  in  prizes  is  shown  by  a petition  of  Chas.  Mody- 
ford and  other  proprietors  of  the  ship  Crescent,  to  the  King.  Ibid.,  1668  (?), 
P-  545- 

Ibid.,  March  12,  1668,  p.  553.  In  the  Catalogue  of  Pepysian  Manuscripts 
(Navy  Rec.  Soc.),  I.  260,  the  Oxford  is  described  as  a fifth-rate  frigate  of  240  tons, 
carrying  95  men  and  22  guns. 

Esquemeling,  vol.  I.,  pt.  i.,  p.  32.  This  account  given  by  Esquemeling 
seems  to  be  the  only  evidence  extant  concerning  Morgan’s  early  life.  From  his 
letters  and  reports  in  the  State  Papers  it  is  apparent  that  he  had  received  some 
education. 
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In  1668  IMorgan  received  a commission  from  Governor  Mody- 
ford  “ to  draw  together  the  English  privateers  and  take  prisoners 
of  the  Spanish  nation  the  pretext  being  the  ever-cnrrent  rumors 
of  an  intended  invasion  of  Jamaica  by  the  Spaniards.  According 
to  Morgan’s  own  report  of  his  adventure/^^  drawn  up  afterwards 
at  Alodyford’s  request,  he  and  his  fleet  of  ten  sail  and  five  hundred 
men  were  driven  by  storms  upon  the  south  keys  of  Cuba,  and,  being 
near  starvation,  landed  to  buy  provisions.  Meeting  some  French  in 
like  case,  the  English  privateers  joined  them  in  a march  across  the 
island  after  the  frightened  inhabitants,  who  seem  to  have  expected 
the  descent.  Reaching  the  north  coast,  the  buccaneers  attacked 
Puerto  Principe,  and,  after  an  unusually  spirited  defense  by  the 
Spanish,  took  the  town.  Morgan’s  account  emphasizes  the  prepa- 
rations he  found  in  progress  there  for  the  conquest  of  Jamaica,  and 
merely  mentions  that  on  the  Spaniards’  entreaty  they  forbore  to  fire 
the  town  or  bring  away  prisoners,  but  on  delivery  of  one  thousand 
beeves  released  all.  Esquemeling,  however,  describes  the  way  in 
which  the  captives  were  tormented  to  force  them  to  reveal  the 
whereabouts  of  the  wealth  of  the  town,  and  places  the  value  of  the 
booty  at  fifty  thousand  pieces  of  eight,  which,  he  adds,  was  too  small 
a sum  to  pay  the  buccaneers’  debts  at  Jamaica,  and  therefore  they 
were  forced  to  attempt  Porto  Bello.“® 

Porto  Bello  was,  next  to  Panama  and  Carthagena,  the  most  im- 
portant town  in  Spanish  America,  being  the  great  market  where 
European  goods  brought  over  by  the  fleet  were  exchanged  for  the 
products  of  the  colonies.  For  the  fortnight  of  the  fair  it  was  a 
great  city,  but  during  the  rest  of  the  year  it  was  almost  deserted, 
the  climate  making  it  not  a desirable  place  of  residence.  In  size  it 
was  nothing  more  than  a village  however,  the  warehouses  where 
the  colonial  officials  and  merchants  stored  their  goods  made  the  town 
rich  prize  at  any  time,  and  its  seizure  would  be  an  insult  that  Spain 
could  not  overlook  as  she  had  the  impertinences  of  the  privateers 
at  sea. 

The  French  buccaneers  refused  to  be  party  to  the  new  enterprise, 
so  the  fleet  that  sailed  for  the  isthmus  was  entirely  English.  Land- 
ing under  cover  of  darkness  they  surprised  the  town  at  three  o’clock 

Co/.  St.  P.,  A.  and  W.  Septeml)er  7,  1668,  p.  610.  Information  of 
Admiral  Henry  Morgan,  and  his  officers,  of  their  late  expedition  on  the  Spanish 
coast,  with  reasons  of  their  late  attempt  on  Porto  Principe  and  Porto  Bello. 

Esquemeling,  vol.  I.,  pt.  ii.,  pp.  44-46. 

Esquemeling  says  that  the  town  contained  four  hundred  families,  and  that 
the  three  forts  were  garrisoned  with  three  hundred  men  (vol.  I.,  jit.  ii.,  p.  48)  ; 
Morgan  estimates  the  number  of  fighting  men  in  the  town  at  nine  hundred 
{Cal.  St.  P.,  A.  and  W.  /.,  Sejitember  7,  1668,  p.  61 1). 
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in  the  morning  of  June  26,  1668,  and,  as  Morgan  explains,  “seeing 
that  they  could  not  refresh  themselves  in  quiet”,  they  stormed  and 
took  two  of  the  castles  that  guarded  the  entrance  to  the  port,  and 
the  third  surrendered.  This  left  the  town  at  the  mercy  of  the  bucca- 
neers, and  they  remained  in  it,  plundering  and  carousing,  until  early 
in  August.  The  president  of  Panama  sent  a force  against  them, 
but  the  buccaneers  were  not  too  demoralized  to  beat  back  the 
Spaniards,  and  wrung  from  the  wretched  citizens  the  full  ransom 
of  one  hundred  thousand  pieces  of  eight,  which  they  demanded  for 
the  town  and  prisoners  before  setting  sail.^-®  Then,  according  to 
Esquemeling,  occurred  an  incident  that  calls  to  mind  some  of  the 
adventures  of  Francis  Drake: 

The  President  of  Panama,  by  these  transactions,  was  brought  into  an 
extream  admiration,  considering  that  four  hundred  men  had  been  able  to 
take  such  a great  City,  with  so  many  strong  Castles.  . . . This  astonish- 
ment was  so  great,  that  it  occasion’d  him,  for  to  be  satisfied  herein,  to 
send  a Messenger  unto  Captain  Morgan,  desiring  him  to  send  him  some 
small  pattern  of  those  Arms  wherewith  he  had  taken  with  such  violence 
so  great  a City.  Captain  Morgan  received  this  Messenger  very  kindly, 
and  treated  him  with  great  civility.  Which  being  clone,  he  gave  him  a 
Pistol  and  a few  small  Bullets  of  lead,  to  carry  back  unto  the  President 
his  Master,  telling  him  withal.  He  desired  him  to  accept  that  slender 
pattern  of  the  Arms  wherewith  he  had  taken  Puerto  Velo,  and  keep 
them  for  a twelvemonth ; after  which  time,  he  promised  to  come  to 
Panama  and  fetch  them  away.  The  Governour  of  Panama  returned  the 
Present  very  soon  unto  Captain  Morgan,  giving  him  thanks  for  the 
favour  of  lending  him  such  Weapons  as  he  needed  not.  and  withal  sent 
him  a Ring  of  Gold,  with  this  Message,  That  he  desired  him  not  to  give 
himself  the  labour  of  coming  to  Panama,  as  he  had  done  to  Puerto  Velo; 
for  he  did  certifie  unto  him,  he  should  not  speed  so  well  as  he  had  done 
there.^^^^ 

In  coin  alone  the  spoil  is  said  to  have  amounted  to  two  hundred 
thousand  pieces  of  eight,  which  was  divided  among  the  freebooters 
and  squandered  promptly  on  the  fleet’s  return  to  Jamaica  about  the 
middle  of  August,  1668.^“- 

jModyford  was  considerably  alarmed  at  this  too  conspicuously 
successful  escapade  of  his  proteges,  and  in  an  apologetic  letter  to 
Albemarle  endeavored  to  clear  himself  of  blame  by  painting  as 
darkly  as  possible  the  intentions  of  the  Spanish  toward  Jamaica, 
adding  that  he  had  “ reproved  ” the  privateers  for  attempting  towns 
when  their  commissions  licensed  attacks  on  ships  only.^^^ 

^““Esquemeling,  vol.  I.,  pt.  ii.,  pp.  52-53,  and  Morgan’s  narrative  in  the  State 
Papers. 

Esquemeling,  vol,  I.,  pt.  ii.,  pp.  53-54. 

Ibid.,  p.  54,  and  Morgan’s  narrative. 

Cal.  St.  P.,  A.  and  W.  I.,  October  i,  1668,  pp.  615-616, 
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Instead  of  making  an  effort  to  check  the  insubordination  of  the 
privateers  by  means  of  the  frigate  sent  over  for  the  purpose,  ]\Iody- 
ford  felt  that  his  salvation  lay  in  provoking  Spain  to  the  hostilities 
which  he  said,  and  probably  believed,  were  threatening,  and  to  meet 
which  he  now  set  on  foot  a new  succession  of  warlike  enterprises. 
Morgan  assembled  a privateer  fleet  of  ten  sail  and  eight  hundred 
men  at  his  rendezvous  off  the  little  Isle  de  Vache,  south  of  His- 
paniola, and  planned  a raid  on  the  Main.  Another  buccaneer  cap- 
tain, Dempster,  with  three  hundred  men,  sailed  against  Havana  and 
the  towns  in  the  Bay  of  Campeachy,  while  the  Oxford,  by  a curious 
perversion  of  her  mission,  was  flrst  destined  to  attack  Carthagena, 
under  Collier,  one  of  the  heroes  of  Porto  Bello,  but  the  plan  was  not 
carried  through,  the  O.r/nrd  joining  Morgan’s  fleet.  Modyford  also 
sent  an  offer  of  assistance  to  the  Indians  of  the  Main,  who  had 
mutinied  against  Spanish  oppression. 

Dempster’s  undertaking  came  to  nothing  and  we  hear  no  more 
of  it.  At  the  Isle  de  Vache  misfortune  befell  Morgan’s  fleet  on  the 
eve  of  its  departure  in  January,  1669.  While  the  captains  were 
holding  a council  on  board  the  Oxford,  the  vessel  was  blown  up, 
causing  great  loss  of  life.^-®  The  loss  of  the  “admiral”  of  the  fleet 
dashed  the  enthusiasm  of  the  superstitious  privateers,  and  it  was 
with  but  flve  hundred  men,  French  and  English,  that  Morgan  started 
for  the  Main  in  March,  1669.  Entering  the  shut-in  bay  called  the 
Sea  of  Maracaibo,  the  buccaneers  approached  the  town  of  Alara- 
caibo.  They  found  it  deserted,  for  the  inhabitants,  having  got  wind 
of  the  fleet’s  intention,  had  fled  to  Gibraltar  with  as  much  of  their 
property  as  they  could  carry.  Thither  the  buccaneers  followed 
them,  only  to  And  that  town  deserted  also.  They  spent  flve  weeks 
plundering,  beating  the  woods  for  the  refugees,  and  haggling  with 
their  prisoners  for  the  ransom  of  the  towns.  When  finally  they 
set  sail,  they  were  forced  to  dispute  the  passage  from  the  Sea  of 
Maracaibo  to  the  Caribl)ean  with  three  Spanish  men-of-war  sent 
over  from  Spain  to  put  an  end  to  the  piracies  of  the  English.  Two 
of  these  were  sunk  l)y  means  of  fire-ships,  and  the  third  was  cap- 
tured and  became  ^Morgan’s  flag-ship  in  place  of  the  unlucky  Oxford. 
The  booty  amounted  to  al)out  the  value  of  that  taken  at  Porto  Bello, 
but  the  number  of  ])articipants  being  greater,  the  share  per  man 
was  less.^2^' 

’^Modyford  reported  all  these  plans  to  Arlin^^ton’s  secretary,  Joseph  William- 
son. Ibid.,  October  31,  1668,  p.  621. 

Ibid.,  in  Supplementary  Addenda  to  the  volume  for  1675-1676,  pp.  518-519. 

The  above  is  Esquemeling’s  account  of  the  Maracaibo  expedition  (vol.  T., 
pt.  II.,  pp.  55  ff.).  The  destruction  of  the  Sj)anish  vessels  which  belonged  to  the 
Windward  Fleet  is  described  by  Veitia  Tdnage,  i'.  205. 
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Even  without  this  last  action  iNIodyford  was  having  difficulty  in 
reconciling  the  government  at  home  to  his  enterprises,  and  that  gov- 
ernment was  having  increasing  difficulty  in  evading  the  reproaches 
of  the  Spanish  ambassador.  In  August,  1668,  the  ambassador  had 
protested  against  the  insolence  of  the  English  privateers,  but  was 
put  off  without  satisfaction  by  Arlington.^-'  The  news  of  the 
taking  of  Porto  Bello  had  evoked  more  insistent  demands  for  redress 
and  for  stricter  faith  in  the  keeping  of  the  peace. 

The  situation  was  a rather  delicate  one  for  the  ministers  of 
Charles  II.  Lord  Arlington  examined  the  treaty  of  1667  for  a loop- 
hole of  escape,  but  had  to  admit  that  ‘‘  as  to  the  Peace  with  Spain 
in  the  Indies,  the  article  of  the  Treaty  that  stipulates  it  seems  to  be 
as  large  and  comprehensive  as  those  of  any  other  Treaties  by  virtue 
of  which  his  iMajesty  has  now  peace  with  any  of  his  neighbours”.^-® 
The  answer  finally  returned  to  the  complaints  of  Spain  refused  to 
discuss  specific  offenses  or  promise  restitution,  but  covered  the  whole 
issue  with  the  statement  that  the  king’s  subjects  did  not  enjoy  peace 
in  the  Indies.^-® 

Yet  although  the  government  was  unwilling  to  disavow  iMody- 
ford’s  action  officially,  he  seems  not  to  have  got  off  scot-free  from 
censure.  Albemarle  was  ill  at  the  time  and  unable  to  defend  his 
kinsman,  so  iModyford,  irritated  and  frightened,  made  shift  to 
defend  himself.  He  sent  home  a long  narrative  of  his  relations 
with  the  privateers,  enumerating  all  his  reasons  for  encouraging 
them  and  the  grievances  that  the  Jamaicans  cherished  against  Spain. 
He  stated  that  he  had  given  the  privateers  commissions  for  taking 
ships  only,  not  for  landing,  and  that  he  always  “ reproved  ” them 
for  so  acting,  especially  in  the  business  of  Porto  Bello  and  Alara- 
caibo,  but  because  of  their  numbers  and  his  lack  of  definite  orders, 
he  thought  it  wise  not  to  punish  them.  He  denied  that  he  had 
received  any  considerable  sum  from  the  privateers,  declaring  that 
the  admiral’s  tenths  were  always  sent  home,  while  the  king’s  fifteenths 
were  expended  on  the  fortifications  of  Port  Royal. 

The  most  remarkable  feature  of  iModyford’s  defense  was  a letter 
which  he  wrote  to  the  Spanish  ambassador,  on  the  theory,  evidently, 
that  the  matter  might  be  settled  out  of  court,  as  it  were.  His  con- 
tention was  that  in  view  of  the  distaste  for  war  shown  by  Spaniards 
in  the  Indies,  the  ambassador  should  thank  him,  Modyford,  for 
calling  his  attention  to  the  usefulness  of  the  privateers ; if  the 

Ca/.  St.  P.,  A.  and  W.  I.,  January  7/17,  1669,  pp.  1-2. 

Ibid.,  1668,  p.  641. 

Ibid.,  January  26/February  5,  1670,  p.  54. 

Ibid.,  August  23,  1669,  pp.  38-40. 
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English  did  not  employ  them,  the  French  would,  and  that  would  be 
still  worse  for  Spaind^^ 

Although  in  this  letter  Modyford  professed  great  confidence  in 
the  goodness  and  wisdom  of  his  sovereign,  he  was  sufficiently 
alarmed  to  show  a hitherto  unexercised  vigor  in  reducing  the  priva- 
teers to  obedience.  At  the  end  of  1669  he  was  able  to  report  that 
most  of  the  privateers  had  turned  merchants  trading  with  the  In- 
dians for  tallow,  turtle-shell,  and  logwood ; others  hunted  on  Cuba 
for  hog  and  beef.^-^“  Both  of  these  industries  were  carried  on 
regardless  of  Spanish  prohibitions,  but  they  were  lesser  offenses 
than  privateering.  Some  became  planters  in  Jamaica,  and  the  rest 
persisted  in  seeking  Spanish  prizes  and  smuggled  them  in — not  a 
difficult  thing  to  do,  probably,  with  all  the  tradesmen  of  Jamaica 
willing  to  connive  at  the  irregularity.  Just  at  this  time  the  French 
governor  of  Tortuga  was  forbidden  to  grant  letters  of  marque, 
“which  in  this  juncture  fell  out  very  happy  for  us”,  Modyford 
admitted. For  the  moment  it  looked  as  if  the  buccaneers  had  run 
their  tether,  but  unfortunately  Spain  had  chosen  the  very  time  of 
their  subsiding  to  attempt  retaliation. 

The  Queen  Regent  of  Spain,  unable  to  obtain  satisfaction  from 
Charles  II.  in  the  matter  of  the  privateers,  in  April,  1669,  probably 
after  the  news  of  the  sack  of  Maracaibo  and  Gibraltar  had  reached 
her,  ordered  her  governors  in  the  Indies  to  proclaim  war  on  the 
English  in  those  parts,  and  to  dispossess  them  of  their  “ ships, 
islands,  places,  and  ports  ”,  to  which  end  the  governors  were  allowed 
to  issue  letters  of  reprisal. This  new  local  war  did  not  actually 
begin  until  Alarch,  1670,  when  two  Spanish  privateers  fell  upon 
some  ships  from  Jamaica  attempting  to  trade  with  the  Spanish  colo- 
nies.iModyford  was  all  warlike  ardor  immediately,  but  his  pa- 
tron, Albemarle,  had  died  early  in  1670,  and  he  had  need  to  be 
careful  where  he  stepped.  lie  reported  the  aggressions  of  the 
Spaniards  to  Arlington  and  begged  permission  to  retaliate.’ 

The  Secretary  of  State  was  particularly  anxious  to  avoid  antago- 
nizing Spain  further,  since  Sir  William  Godolphin  was  at  this  time 
in  Madrid  endeavoring  to  secure  a treaty  which  should  make  a peace 
beyond  the  Line  ])0ssible,  and  should  acknowledge  explicitly 
England’s  ])Ossessions  and  rights  in  the  Indies.  Arlington  ex- 
])lained  this  to  IModyford  and  instructed  him  to  keep  the  ]u*ivateers 

Ibid.,  June  15,  1669,  pp.  27-28. 

Ibid.,  November  30,  1669,  p.  46. 

Ibid. 

Ibid.,  January  26/February  5,  1670,  p.  54. 

Ibid.,  March  18,  1670,  pp.  58-59. 

Ibid.,  May  5,  1670,  p.  65. 
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in  whatever  state  his  letter  should  find  them,  obliging  them,  in  any 
case,  to  abstain  from  hostilities  on  landd®^ 

His  letter  found  them  in  a very  belligerent  state  indeed,  for  two 
occurrences  had  led  ^Modyford  to  abandon  discretion  and  commit 
himself  to  war  without  waiting  for  instructions.  The  first  was  an 
attack  on  the  north  coast  of  Jamaica  by  a Spanish  captain  named 
Rivera,  who  had  gone  a-buccaneering  with  zest,  and  now  left  behind 
him,  nailed  to  a tree,  a bombastic  challenge  to  Henry  ]\Iorgan  to 
come  and  fight  him.^^*  The  second  was  the  act  of  the  Dutch  gov- 
ernor of  Curagao,  who,  having  in  some  way  obtained  an  original 
commission  of  reprisal  granted  by  the  governor  of  St.  Jago  de  Cuba 
in  accordance  with  the  orders  of  the  Queen  of  Spain,  sent  it  to 
]\Iodyford,^®®  thinking,  no  doubt,  that  to  keep  alive  the  old  enmity 
between  Englishman  and  Spaniard  was  the  best  way  of  securing  to 
the  Dutch  uninterrupted  enjoyment  of  the  Spanish  trade  in  the 
Indies. 

The  people  of  Jamaica  were  panic-stricken,  believing  that  mighty 
preparations  were  in  train  for  their  destruction.  A night-watch 
was  established  at  Port  Royal,  the  militia  was  regulated,  and  the 
inhabitants  were  ordered  to  keep  in  their  houses  a specified  quantity 
of  arms  and  ammunition.  At  the  order  of  the  council,  Modyford 
appointed  Henry  ^Morgan  commander-in-chief  of  all  the  ships  fitted 
or  to  be  fitted  for  the  defense  of  Jamaica,  instructing  him  to  capture 
or  destroy  all  Spanish  vessels  that  he  might  meet,  and,  in  case  he 
found  it  feasible,  to  land  and  attack  St.  Jago  or  any  other  place 
where  troops  or  stores  were  being  collected  to  send  against  Jamaica. 

Morgan,  now  enjoying  the  dignity  of  admiral,  at  once  set  about 
assembling  a fleet  of  privateers  that  should  accomplish  the  designs 
suggested  in  his  instructions.  Arlington’s  order  to  maintain  the 
privateers  in  statu  quo  arrived  before  any  hostile  move  had  been 
made  from  Jamaica,  and  IModyford  communicated  them  to  the 
admiral,  ‘‘  strictly  charging  him  to  observe  the  same,  and  behave 
with  all  moderation  possible  in  carrying  on  this  war  ]\Iorgan 

replied  that  he  would  obey  as  far  as  possible,  but  that  necessity 
would  compel  him  to  land  in  the  Spaniards’  country  for  wood, 
water  or  food ; however,  unless  he  were  assured  that  the  enemy 
were  mustering  troops  or  collecting  stores  for  the  rumored  descent 
on  Jamaica,  he  would  not  attack  their  towns.  Then  he  departed 
for  his  old  rendezvous  at  the  Isle  de  Vache.^^^ 

Sf.  P.,  A.  and  IV.  L,  June  12,  1670,  pp.  68-69. 

Ibid.,  June  28,  1670,  p.  72,  and  October  31,  1670,  p.  122. 

^^^Ibid.,  June  29,  1670,  p.  72. 

Ibid.,  July  2,  1670,  pp.  73-74- 
Ibid.,  August  20,  1670,  p.  82. 

Ibid. 
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The  hostilities — or  the  war,  as  both  parties  estimated  it — were 
entirely  insignificant  on  the  Spanish  side,  being  confined  to  the  efforts 
of  a few  privateers,  although  a Spanish  captive  told  Morgan  in 
October  of  that  year  that  he  had  seen  the  people  of  Carthagena 
“ listed  and  all  in  arms  offensive  against  the  English  But 

IMorgan  was  naturally  desirous  of  magnifying  the  casus  belli  in 
order  that  he  might  have  an  excuse  for  any  aggressions  that  he 
might  see  fit  to  commit,  and  doubtless  found  means  of  forcing  this 
sort  of  deposition  from  his  prisonersd"^^ 

On  the  part  of  Jamaica,  however,  a great  deal  of  activity  was 
shown.  The  captain  who  had  so  valorously  challenged  Morgan  to 
do  battle  was  killed  in  an  engagement  with  a Jamaica  privateer, 
and  his  ship  made  prize. Three  privateers  went  up  the  Nicaragua 
River  and  took  and  pillaged  the  town  of  Granada. In  September 
dlorgan  dispatched  his  vice-admiral,  Collier,  with  six  sail  k)  the 
Alain  to  reconnoitre.  As  the  best  way  of  obtaining  information  of 
the  enemy’s  movements,  he  took  the  town  of  Rio  de  la  Hacha, 
remained  in  possession  of  it  a month,  and  returned  to  Morgan  with 
provisions  for  the  fleet  and  with  prisoners  who  deposed  that  in 
Carthagena,  Porto  Bello,  and  Panama  soldiers  were  being  enlisted 
for  the  conquest  of  Jamaica. 

Alorgan  did  not  leave  the  Isle  de  Vache  until  December,  1670, 
when  he  had  assembled  a fleet  of  about  fifteen  hundred  men.  The 
captains,  in  council  of  war,  unanimously  decided  “ that  it  stands 
most  for  the  good  of  Jamaica  and  safety  of  us  all  to  take  Panama, 
the  President  thereof  having  granted  several  commissions  against 
the  English  The  first  objective  point  was  the  island  of  Provi- 
dence which  Alansvelt  and  his  buccaneers  had  captured  in  1665. 
It  was  garrisoned  at  this  time  by  three  hundred  Spaniards,  who  sur- 

Ibid.,  April  20,  1671,  p.  202. 

“ Spanish  gold  and  silver  is  the  only  cause  of  the  quarrel ; and  they  can 
easily  make  a ground  for  the  contest,  for  the  first  design  is  the  getting  of 
prisoners,  whom  they  force,  some  by  torments,  to  say  that  either  at  Carthagena, 
Porto  Bello,  or  other  maritime  place,  they  are  mustering  a fleet  to  invade  Jamaica; 
and  those  who  will  not  subscribe  what  they  know  not  are  cut  in  pieces,  shot,  or 
hanged.”  Ibid.,  August  21,  1671,  p.  253,  Richard  Browne,  surgeon  on  the  Panama 
expedition,  to  Williamson. 

Ibid.,  October  31,  1670,  p.  120. 

Ibid. 

Ibid.,  April  20,  1671,  p.  202. 

Ibid.,  Morgan’s  account.  There  are  three  other  accounts  of  the  Panama 
expedition  by  participants;  two  of  these  are  in  Cal.  St.  I\,  A.  and  IV.  I.,  April  4, 
1671,  p.  190,  Copy  of  the  Relation  of  Wm.  Fogg,  and  August  21,  1671,  p.  252,  by 
the  surgeon,  Richard  Browne.  The  third  is  in  Esquemeling,  vol.  T.,  pt.  in.,  pp. 
18  ff.  All  four  agree  substantially  as  to  the  main  facts,  though  Browne  is  very 
acrimonious  toward  Morgan. 
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rendered  the  day  after  the  siege  began.  From  here  Alorgan  sent 
forward  a detachment  of  four  or  five  hundred  men  under  one  of 
his  captains  to  take  Chagre  Castle,  which  guarded  the  way  across 
the  isthmus  to  Panama.  They  were  successful  in  this,  though  with 
the  loss  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  men.  A week  later  the  admiral 
joined  them,  and  leaving  two  hundred  men  to  guard  the  larger 
boats,  started  with  twelve  hundred  buccaneers  up  the  Chagre  River. 
Five  leagues  they  covered  by  water,  and  then  marched  another  five 
to  Panama. 

Outside  the  city  the  attacking  party  was  met  by  a Spanish  force 
of  about  twenty-five  hundred  men,  who  fired  one  volley  and  fled 
before  the  charge  of  the  buccaneers.  The  city,  however,  had  been 
set  on  fire  by  the  Spanish,  and  only  the  churches  and  a hundred  or 
so  houses  in  the  suburbs  remained  standing  when  the  English  took 
possession.  The  spoils  were  a disappointment,  amounting  to  but 
thirty  thousand  pounds.  According  to  jMorgan’s  account,  the  great 
wealth  of  the  town  had  been  removed  several  weeks  before,  when 
the  inhabitants  had  warning  of  the  expedition.  This  explanation, 
however,  was  not  acceptable  to  some  of  his  men,  who  suspected  the 
admiral  of  having  withheld  for  himself  the  most  valuable  portion 
of  the  spoils. 

The  return  of  the  fleet  was  disastrous ; provisions  gave  out  and 
many  vessels  were  cast  away  in  the  heavy  storms  that  met  them. 
One  report  states  that  four-fifths  of  the  men  that  left  Jamaica  on 
the  expedition  were  lost.^“®  Nevertheless,  the  Council  of  Jamaica 
passed  a vote  of  thanks  to  ]\Iorgan  and  approved  his  action 
throughout. 

This  was  the  last  ambitious  exploit  of  the  buccaneers  of  Ja- 
maica, for  a little  later  iModyford's  regime  came  to  an  end.  Sir 
William  Godolphin  had  succeeded  in  negotiating  with  Spain  the 
Treaty  of  Madrid,  signed  July  i8,  1670,  the  month  after  Modyford 
began  his  war.  The  treaty  promised  peace  and  amity  between  the 
subjects  of  the  two  kings  in  America  and  the  West  Indies,  called 
for  the  revocation  of  all  letters  of  marque  and  reprisal,  and  the 
cessation  of  hostilities.  Spain  acknowledged  England’s  possession 
of  those  parts  of  the  New  World  of  which  she  was  in  occupation 

149  a They  loaded  the  mules  . . . with  plate  and  other  good  plunder  to  the 
value  of  above  70,000  /.,  besides  other  rich  goods,  and  cheated  the  soldiers  of  a 
very  vast  sum,  each  man  having  but  lo  /.  a share,  and  the  whole  number  not  being 
above  1,800.  At  Chaugrave  they  gave  what  they  pleased,  for  which  . . . we  must 
be  content  or  else  clapped  in  irons.”  Cal.  St.  P.,  A.  and  W.  I.,  August  21,  1671, 
p.  252,  Richard  Browne  to  Williamson; 

Ibid.,  July  7,  1671,  p.  241. 

Ibid.,  May  31,  1671,  p.  220. 
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at  the  time  of  the  treaty,  though  no  places  or  boundaries  were  named. 
Finally  each  party  agreed  to  abstain  from  any  attempt  to  trade  in 
the  territories  of  the  other  in  Americad®^ 

It  is  probable  that  Spain  made  the  recall  and  punishment  of 
Modyford  a condition  to  her  acceptance  of  the  treaty.  Rumors  that 
a change  of  governors  might  be  expected  had  reached  Jamaica  by 
the  middle  of  1670,^^^  and  IModyford’s  letters  show  that  he  himself 
was  aware  of  them  in  October  of  that  year.^““^  Even  before  the 
taking  of  Panama  the  commission  of  Sir  Thomas  Lynch  to  be 
governor  of  Jamaica  had  been  drafted,^®®  and  he  arrived  in  Port 
Royal  at  the  end  of  1671.  In  accordance  with  his  instructions  he 
sent  Modyford  a prisoner  to  England  to  answer  for  exceeding  his 
powers  and  disregarding  orders  in  the  matter  of  the  privateers. 
He  was  committed  to  the  Tower  where,  apparently  through  Arling- 
ton’s influence  and  in  spite  of  the  efforts  of  the  second  Duke  of 
Albemarle  to  obtain  his  release,  he  remained  until  1674,^®'^  return- 
ing to  Jamaica  the  following  year.  He  may  be  regarded  as  the 
scapegoat  of  Lord  Arlington,  who,  as  Secretary  of  State,  had  tacitly 
allowed  him  to  experiment  with  the  privateers  until  their  uselessness 
for  any  real  gain  was  evident,  and  then  had  handed  him  over  to  the 
punishment  demanded  by  Spain. 

Henry  Morgan  was  also  dispatched  to  England  to  defend  his 
raids  on  the  Spanish  towns,^°®  but  his  commission  from  Modyford 
proved  sufficient  justification  for  everything  that  he  had  done.  He 
was  handsomely  lionized  in  London  as  the  hero  on  whom  Drake’s 
mantle  had  fallen  and  amused  his  entertainers  with  stories  of 
Spanish  treasure  and  English  adventure.^®®  At  court  he  caught 
momentarily  the  fancy  of  the  king  who  made  a knight  of  him.^®^^ 
In  1675  he  returned  to  Jamaica  as  lieutenant-governor  of  the  island 
and  commander-in-chief  of  its  forces, and  until  the  end  of  his  life 
figured  turbulently  in  local  politics. 

In  Jamaica  Lynch  in  his  turn  dealt  with  the  problem  of  sup- 
pressing the  privateers.  Eor  the  moment  he  seemed  on  the  verge 
of  success.  The  terrible  loss  of  life  at  Panama,  the  unprofitable- 

Dumont,  vol.  VII.,  pt.  i.,  pp.  1 37-1 39. 

Cal.  St.  P.,  A.  and  W.  /.,  August  7,  1670,  p.  78. 

Ibid.,  October  31,  1670,  p.  121. 

Ibid.,  September  23,  1670,  p.  105. 

Ibid.,  January  (?),  1671,  pp.  159-160. 

Letters  to  Sir  Joseph  IVilliamson  (Camden  Soc.  Pub.),  I.  122-  also,  Hatton 
Correspondence,  II.,  June  24,  1673. 

Cal.  St.  P.,  A.  and  W.  /.,  December  17,  1671,  p.  299. 

Diary  and  Correspondence  of  John  Evelyn  (London,  1857),  II.  93, 

Cal.  St.  P.,  A.  and  IV.  /.,  Noveml)er  20,  1674,  p.  623. 

Ibid.,  Novemlier  6,  1674,  P-  617. 
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ness  of  the  expedition,  the  recall  and  imprisonment  of  Modyford 
and  Morgan,  who  had  conducted  the  miserable  little  war — all  dis- 
credited privateering,  and  a humbled  Jamaica  welcomed  the  new 
peace.  The  island  had  been  sadly  distracted  from  the  orderly  and 
prosperous  life  of  the  other  English  plantations.  Sober,  indus- 
trious people  were  afraid  to  settle  in  a place  where  property  was 
insecure  from  the  constant  danger  of  invasion.  Laborers,  artisans, 
merchants,  and  planters  were  tempted  away  to  cruise  for  a liveli- 
hood instead  of  working  for  it,  hence  planting  languished  and  pro- 
visions were  dear.  Some  few  enriched  themselves  through  specula- 
tion in  privateers’  booty  and  then  departed  to  spend  their  wealth 
elsewhere.  The  one  considerable  town.  Port  Royal,  was  a place 
of  dram-shops,  ill-kept  lodgings,  and  shoddy  stores  where  drunken- 
ness and  immorality  were  encouraged  that  seamen  might  the  more 
easily  be  parted  from  their  money. 

Lynch  applied  himself  to  his  task  with  great  energy  and  honesty 
of  intention.  He  dispatched  the  two  frigates  placed  at  his  service 
here  and  there  among  the  islands  to  the  haunts  of  the  privateers  to 
wheedle  and  threaten  them  into  port.  He  notified  the  Spanish 
governors  in  the  Indies  of  the  recent  treaty,  and  returned  to  them 
as  many  as  he  could  collect  of  the  negro  slaves  taken  by  Morgan’s 
buccaneers,  receiving  in  reply  many  compliments  of  Panama 
He  wrote,  too,  to  the  French  governor  at  Tortuga,  requesting  him 
to  refuse  reception  there  to  all  English  privateers. At  the  time, 
however,  there  was  no  governor  of  recognized  authority  in  Tortuga, 
the  buccaneers  being  in  rebellion  against  the  French  West  India 
Company  which  had  shown  a disposition  to  prevent  their  trading 
except  with  the  company’s  ships. Such  professional  pirates  as 
were  frightened  away  from  Jamaica  were  welcome  reinforcements 
to  the  mutineers.  More  than  Lynch  at  first  realized  took  refuge 
there  and  assisted  in  forcing  the  company  to  compromise.  When 
Louis  XI\h  took  up  once  more  in  1672  his  designs  upon  the  Nether- 
lands, they  found  easy  cover  under  French  letters  of  marque  for 
the  old  piracy.  The  scum  of  the  Indies  drifted  away  from  Jamaica 
to  Hispaniola  and  Tortuga  where  aliens  of  any  nation  or  reputation 
were  received  with  obliging  catholicity.  The  pirate  ship  La  Trom- 
peiise,  which  enjoyed  a brief  but  exciting  career  in  the  role  of 
French  man-of-war  in  1684,  a crew  which  included — besides 
Frenchmen — Scotch,  Dutch,  English,  Spanish,  Portuguese,  Swedes, 
Irish,  New  Englanders,  negroes,  and  Indians. Lynch  complained 

Cal.  St.  P.,  A.  and  W.  I.,  August  20,  1671,  p.  247. 

Ibid. 

Ibid. 

Ibid.,  September  12,  1684,  p.  86. 
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that  “the  French  Governor  . . . never  refuses  commissions,  whether 
before  or  after  capture  of  a prize,  provided  he  receives  some  present, 
as,  for  instance,  a tenth  share. Protests  from  the  English  am- 
bassador at  Paris  against  this  encouragement  of  piracy  evoked  only 
polite  denial  of  the  whole  condition  of  affairs.^®’  The  Indies 
were  as  far  away  from  peace  as  ever. 

Such  privateers  as  came  in  to  Port  Royal  on  hearing  of  the 
recall  and  surrendered  to  Lynch,  being  pardoned,  sailed  off  to 
Yucatan  in  quest  of  logwood,  an  illicit  trade  which  was  to  be  the 
spring  of  fresh  violence  and  robbery  in  those  seas  with  Spain  as 
aggressor  and  English  merchantmen  as  prey,  and  no  reprisal  allowed. 
The  Royal  African  Company  had  now  abandoned  the  old  policy  of 
force  and  was  trying  to  insinuate  itself  peaceably  into  the  Spanish 
slave-trade ; it  was,  therefore,  unwilling  that  Spanish  confidence 
should  be  shaken  again  by  the  enterprise  of  English  privateers,  what- 
ever the  sufferings  of  English  traders. Between  French  and 
Spanish  pirates,  the  commerce  of  the  British  West  Indies  paid 
dearly  for  the  escapades  of  Henry  Morgan  and  others  of  his  kind. 
England,  to  her  surprise,  was  not  the  sole  arbiter  of  peace  beyond 
the  Line.  “ There  are  many  pirates  about  our  seas  ”,  reports  a 
Jamaican  in  1699,  ''and  the  French  make  us  no  restitution  nor  the 
Spaniards  spare  anything  they  can  master,  so  that  we  are  in  an  ill 
case  with  our  hands  bound  and  must  stand  still  to  be  buffetted.”^®® 

But  although  the  licensing  of  privateers  by  English  governors  in 
time  of  peace  ended  with  Modyford’s  administration,  enough  English 
pirates  escaped  the  vigilance  of  Lynch’s  frigates  to  sustain  old  tra- 
ditions not  unsuccessfully.  “This  cursed  trade  has  been  so  long 
followed,  and  there  is  so  many  of  it,  that  like  weeds  or  Hidras  they 
spring  up  as  fast  as  we  can  cut  them  down  ”,  wrote  Lynch  in  dis- 
couragement.^'® The  pirates  were  more  wary  than  in  Modyford’s 
time,  contenting  themselves  with  what  they  could  make  prize  of  at 
sea  and  working  independently  of  each  other  instead  of  in  fleets. 

Ibid.,  September  29,  1682,  pp.  301-302. 

Ibid.,  February  14,  1683,  p.  383,  and  same  date,  p.  385. 

108  Sir  William  Godolphin,  ambassador  to  Spain,  after  trying  vainly  to  obtain 
redress  for  a long  list  of  English  merchants  whose  ships  had  been  seized  by  the 
Spanish  in  the  Indies,  on  the  pretense  of  their  having  logwood  aboard,  wrote: 
“ They  [the  Spanish]  fancy  Parliament  will  not  suffer  the  King  to  do  them  any 
harm,  and  that  without  the  Spanish  trade  England  would  be  all  in  disorder,  and 
this  makes  them  bold.”  Ibid.,  August  7/17,  1675,  !>■  268.  In  1684  one  finds  the 
governor  of  Jamaica  pleading  with  the  governor  of  Trinidad,  thus:  “ If  we  suffer 
your  ships  to  trade  we  i)rotect  them  afterwards,  and  if  not  we  give  them  fair 
notice  to  be  gone.  You  iiermit  the  sloops  to  trade  for  a little  to  be  the  more  sure 
of  seizing  them.”  Ibid.,  September  17/27,  1684,  p.  689. 

""‘Ibid.,  February  8,  1699,  p.  55. 

Ibid.,  January  13,  1672,  p.  316. 
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The  governor  of  the  Danish  Island  of  St.  Thomas  did  not  scruple 
to  encourage  such  as  brought  their  prizes  to  him.^^^  But  the  Carib- 
bean no  longer  sufficed  them.  Buccaneers  such  as  Dampier,  Sharpe, 
Cook,  and  Wafer,  who  have  left  accounts  of  their  exploits,  trans- 
ferred their  attention  to  the  commerce  of  the  South  Sea,  and  did 
not  fare  badly.  Others  found  a headquarters  at  New  Providence 
in  the  Bahamas,  and  by  combining  smuggling  with  piracy  were  soon 
in  alliance  with  the  colonies  along  the  Atlantic  seaboard.^’^^  In  1724 
England  was  still  trying  to  quell  these  pirates  by  administering  semi- 
occasional  chastisement  with  a man-of-war.^^^ 

So  widespread  was  the  evil,  so  irresponsible  the  international 
conscience — if  such  a thing  may  be  supposed  to  exist — that  the  best 
efforts  of  such  honest  officials  as  Lynch  counted  for  nothing. 
Piracy  ruled  in  the  West  Indies  until,  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  the  imperative  demand  for  security  in  trade 
brought  about  gradually  a systematic  and  adequate  policing  of 
the  seas. 

Violet  Barbour. 

Cal.  Sf.  P.,  A.  and  W.  I.,  June  24,  1684,  p.  657. 

“ All  the  news  of  America  is,  the  swarming  of  pirates  not  only  on  these 
coasts,  but  all  the  West  Indies  over,  which  doth  ruin  trade  ten  times  worse  than 
a war.”  Ibid.,  June  5,  1700,  p.  301.  Colonel  Quary  (from  Virginia)  to  the  Council 
of  Trade  and  Plantations. 

Hist.  MSS.  Com.,  MSS.  of  Lady  Du  Cane.  p.  20. 
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American  Commercial  Conditions,  and  Negotiations  with  Austria, 

1783-1786^ 

Herr  Hanns  Schlitter,  vice-director  of  the  Staatsarchiv  at 
Vienna,  published  some  time  ago  two  works^^  concerning  the  rela- 
tions between  the  Empire  and  the  United  States  which  contain  inter- 
esting information  particularly  upon  the  negotiations  between  the 
government  of  the  Emperor  Joseph  II.  and  that  of  the  American 
republic  on  the  subject  of  concluding  a treaty  of  commerce.  Con- 
ferences^ took  place  between  the  Comte  de  Mercy-Argenteau,  am- 
bassador of  Joseph  II.  at  the  court  of  Louis  XVI.,  and  the  American 
ministers,  Franklin  and  Jefferson,  and  a treaty  of  commerce  was 
in  its  principal  points  decided  upon.  Serious  events,  however,  put 
a stop  to  the  negotiations;  these  were,  on  the  part  of  Austria,  the 
revolt  of  the  Austrian  Netherlands,  and,  on  the  part  of  America, 
the  change  of  the  Constitution  in  1787.  Neither  the  exact  terms  of 
the  Emperor’s  decision  nor  the  precise  propositions  of  the  Amer- 
ican government  concerning  the  treaty  to  be  concluded  are  even 
now  known  f yet  it  has  been  my  good  fortune  to  discover  in  the 
Staatsarchiv  at  Ahenna  the  proposal  of  Kaunitz,  the  chancellor  of 
the  Empire,  accompanied  by  the  Emperor’s  decision  in  his  own  writ- 
ing. jMoreover  I have  found  in  the  Archives  Generales  in  Brussels 
the  project  of  a treaty  submitted  by  the  American  government  to  the 
government  of  Joseph  II. ^ Of  the  two  the  proposal  of  Kaunitz 
appears  to  me  the  more  interesting  because  it  reveals  the  shif tings 
of  the  negotiations  and  also  because  it  presents  a general  view  of 
the  policy  of  the  United  States  in  regard  to  treaties  of  commerce. 
This  document  is  printed  in  the  series  following  as  number  XI. 

^ These  documents,  with  their  introduction  and  notes,  have  been  kindly 
furnished  by  Professor  Hubert  Van  Houtte  of  the  University  of  Ghent  ; Professor 
Edmund  C.  Burnett  of  the  Carnegie  Institution  of  Washington  has  added  a general 
statement  concerning  the  contemporary  negotiations  of  the  United  States  with 
respect  to  commercial  treaties. 

Die  Besiehiingen  Oesterrcichs  zu  den  Vereinigten  Stoaten  von  Ainerika 
(Innsbruck,  1885)  and  Die  Berichte  des  Ersten  Agenten  Oesterrcichs  in  den 
Vereinigten  Staaten  von  Amcrika,  Baron  de  Beelen-Bertholff , on  die  Regiening 
der  Oesterreichischen  Niederlande  in  Briisscl,  1784-178^  (in  Ponies  Reriini 
Austriacanim,  Abth.  II.,  Bd.  XLV.,  Vienna,  1891). 

^ Cf.  Schlitter,  Die  Beziehung  Oesterrcichs  zn  den  Vereinigten  Staaten  von 
Amerika,  pp.  73,  76,  112-118. 

® Cf.  ibid.,  p.  1 16,  n.  3. 

‘ See  post,  pp.  576-579,  587. 
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I have  included  some  other  documents,  not  hitherto  published, 
which  I have  found  in  the  Archives  Generales  in  Brussels.  They 
relate  to  American  manners  in  the  years  1783-1786,  as  observed  by 
an  intelligent  and  well-informed  European.  Herr  Schlitter’s  work. 
Die  Bcrichtc  cies  Ersten  Agcntcn  Ocstcrrcichs  in  den  Vereinigten 
Staaten  von  Ainerika,  itself  contains  a mass  of  information  of  this 
sort ; nevertheless  the  observations  which  we  publish  are  not  among 
the  least  interesting.  In  several  instances  the  reader  is  referred  to 
Herr  Schlitter’s  volume  for  comparison.  These  elucidations  of 
American  manners,  as  well  as  the  documents  which  concern  Euro- 
pean emigration  to  the  United  States,  are  drawn  from  relations  of 
Baron  de  Beelen-Bertholff  which  had  escaped  the  investigation  of 
Herr  Schlitter  because  they  repose  in  Brussels,  whereas  the  prin- 
cipal mass  of  these  relations  is  to  be  found  in  Vienna.  The  sources 
of  the  several  documents  are  indicated  in  the  foot-notes. 

Hubert  Van  Houtte. 

I.  The  Emigration  of  Europeans  to  America,  1783.® 

Le  point  de  remigration  a present  devient  plus  dangereiix  pour 
I’Europe.  L’Amerique  tachera  de  toutes  les  manieres  possibles  d’avoir 
du  monde  de  tons  les  pays  de  I’Europe.  C’est  aux  pays  de  TEurope 
d’avoir  Toeil  bien  ouvert,  pour  empecher  cela,  surtout  pareeque  Ton 
tachera  de  [se]  procurer  toute  sorte  de  gens  de  metier. 

II  suffit  a I’Europe  que  les  plus  mauvais  sujets  que  chaque  pays  bannit, 
pour  des  mauvaises  actions,  y aillent.  Et  cela  est  suffisant  pour  faire 
beaucoup  de  dommage  a I’Europe  avec  le  temps,  conime  il  en  est  arrive 
a la  Grande-Bretagne  en  condamnant  ses  criminels  a etre  transportes  en 
Amerique.  Plus  ou  nioins  chaque  criminel  est  habile  a quelque  chose. 
Et  en  examinant  les  faits  de  la  revoke,  on  voit  plusieurs  descendants  des 
personnes  condamnees  a y aller  et  d’autres  encore  vivantes  sous  la  meme 
condamnation,  faire  une  belle  et  suffisante  figure  dans  les  faits  meme  de 
la  revoke. 

L’emigration  que  rindependance  de  I’Amerique  pourra  causer  est 
peut-etre  le  premier  point  que  I’Europe  doit  tacher  d’empecher.  Les 
Americains,  pour  bien  d’annees  avant  la  revoke,  avoient  presque  partout 
des  personnes  qui  encourageoient  les  pauvres  gens  a y aller.  A present 
ils  tacheront  de  multiplier  la  population  avec  beaucoup  d’industrie;  et 
surtout  d’attirer  chez  eux  les  gens  de  metier  et  les  manufacturiers,  afin 
de  se  soustraire  a la  necessite  d’acheter  le  tout  aux  Europeens. 

Les  ordonnances  et  la  force  ne  sont  pas  suffisantes  pour  empecher 
entierement  I’emigration.®  On  trouve  toujours  des  moyens  pour  les 
evader.  II  semble  que  I’encouragement  dans  la  patrie  a tons  les  plus 
inferieurs  ouvriers  memes,  aura  plus  d’effet  contre  les  tentations  de 
lAmerique. 

® Extract  from  a report  of  Songa,  the  Imperial  consul  at  London,  to  the 
Brussels  government,  February  8,  1783.  The  report  is  in  the  Archives  Generales, 
Brussels,  Conseil  Prive,  carton  no.  1152. 

® There  is  a large  number  of  edicts  against  emigration  in  the  “ Recueil  des 
Ordonnances  des  Pays-Bas  Autrichiens  ” (to  1786)  and  in  the  “Recueil  des 
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II.  Lafayette’s  Visit  to  America,  1784.’ 

M.  le  Marquis  de  La  Fayette  arriva  de  Lorient  a New- York  le  5 de 
ce  mois  apres  une  traversee  de  35  jours  et  en  cette  ville  le  9,  accompagne 
de  M.  le  chevalier  de  Caraman.  Une  troupe  de  la  milice  ou  Dragons  de 
la  Pensilvanie  fut  envoiee  a quelques  miles  d’ici  pour  I’escorter.  Les 
principaux  de  cet  etat  furent  le  complimeriter  et  le  recevoir  hors  de  la 
ville.  Les  cloches  annoncerent  son  arrivee  au  public.  II  ne  penetre  pas 
jusqu’ici  de  quelle  duree  sera  son  sejour. 

III.  Bankruptcies  in  Philadelphia  and  New  York,  1784.^ 

Trois  maisons  de  commerce  a Philadelphie,  I’une  sous  la  raison  de 
Sluyter,  hollandois,  I’autre  sous  la  raison  de  Basse  et  Soyer,  hambour- 
geois,  et  la  troisieme  sous  la  raison  de  Hamelin,  franqois,  viennent  de 
faire  banqueroute. 

On  evalue  celle  de  Sluyter  au  dela  de  50  mille  et  celle  de  Basse  et 
Soyer  a 60  mille  Pounds. 

Celle  d’Hamelin  n’est  pas  evaluee  dans  le  public;  on  la  dit  beaucoup 
moins  forte  que  les  autres. 

Sluyter,  Soyer  et  Hamelin  ont  d’abord  ete  colloques  dans  la  prison. 
Basse  a pris  la  fuite  et  s’est  embarque  au  cap  May. 

L’opinion  generale  est  que  les  banqueroutes  de  Sluyter,  Basse  et 
Soyer  sont  frauduleuses  et  que  le  fond  du  commerce  de  ces  deux  derniers 
appartient  a des  hollandois. 

a New-York:  Parker,  Hopkins  et  M’Lane  No.  22,  Wallstreet. 

On  dit  cette  banqueroute  tres  considerable. 

IV.  Fashions  of  American  Women,  1784. 

A® 

Les  soieries  de  couleur  grise  de  differentes  nuances  et  qualites  tant 
taffetas  que  moire,  unies,  doubles  satinees,  peu  de  fleuragees  sont  les  plus 
recherchees  par  ceux  de  la  secte  des  trembleurs  ou  Quakers ; tres  peu 
d’entre  eux  portent  des  soyeries  d’une  autre  couleur. 

D’autres  sortes  en  bleu,  blanc,  moredore  etc.  trouveront  cependant 
aussi  du  debit,  mais  a beaucoup  pres  pas  en  si  grande  quantite  que  les 
premieres;  le  tout  uni  et  le  moins  en  couleurs  vives. 

...  II  y a surtout  une  sorte  de  taffetas  extremement  leger  que  la 

Ordonnances  et  Reglements  ”,  of  the  Bibliotheque  des  Archives  Generales  of 
Brussels,  volumes  XXVIII.  and  XXIX.  [The  Pennsylvania  Gazette  of  May  26, 
1784,  contains  the  following  extract  of  a letter  from  Copenhagen,  March  2: 
“ The  migrations  from  out  of  Holstein  have  lately  been  so  great,  on  account  of 
the  encouragement  which  the  American  states  give  to  foreigners  settling  among 
them,  that  the  King  has  found  it  necessary  to  publish  an  ordonnance,  forbidding, 
under  heavy  penalties,  any  person  leaving  the  Danish  dominions  without  licence.”] 

^ Extract  from  a report  of  the  Baron  de  Beelen-Bertholff  to  Count  Barbiano 
de  Belgioioso,  minister  plenipotentiary  of  the  Emperor  at  Brussels,  dated  at 
Philadelphia,  August  12,  1784.  Brussels,  Archives  Generales,  “ Chancellerie  des 
Pays-Bas  a Vienne  ”,  portfolio  303.  For  other  details  concerning  the  visit  of 
Lafayette  see  Schlitter,  Die  Berichte  des  Ersten  Agenten  Oesterreichs  in  den 
Vereinigten  Staaten  von  Amerika,  Baron  de  Beelen-Bertholff,  pp.  339,  361,  377, 
and  558. 

®Note  L appended  to  the  report  of  August  12,  1784,  in  portfolio  303. 

® Extract  from  note  N of  the  same  report. 
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France  fournit  dans  I'Amerique  septentrionale,  qui  se  place  bien  avan- 
tageusement  et  dont  Temploi  en  toutes  couleurs  est  assez  general  pour 
tabliers,  meme  pour  des  robes  ou  robettes  que  Ton  porte  dans  le  fort  de 
I’ete.  Comme  aussi  une  autre  sorte  en  noir  et  en  gris,  moins  du  gris  que 
du  noir,  dont  on  fait  des  chapeaux  et  caleches  pour  les  femmes;  et  il  n’y 
en  a presqu’aucune  dans  Philadelphie,  pas  meme  du  peuple,  qui  doit  etre 
depourvue  de  Tun  ou  de  I’autre,  au  point  que  lorsqu’une  personne  du 
sexe  etant  habillee  (je  n'excepte  pas  les  negresses)  marche  dans  les 
rues  sans  chapeau  ou  caleche,  on  conclut  que  c'est  une  etrangere,  on  la 
remarque  et  I’etrangere  se  conforme  enfin  a Tusage,  ce  qui  comme  il  est 
sensible,  entraine  une  forte  consommation  de  soyeries  qui  sont  propres 
a cette  mode. 

RIO 

En  tout  cinquante  une  nuances  differentes  en  gris,  blanc,  couleur  de 
chair,  pale,  ventre  de  biche  etc.  pen  plombee  et  autres  de  ce  genre.  Par 
dessus  ces  couleurs  qui  sont  decidement  les  plus  recherchees,  il  y en  a 
cependant  encore  quelques  lines  qui  trouveroient  a Philadelphie  un 
certain  debit;  telles  seroient  cedes  qui  ne  sont  pas  riches,  vives  ou  bril- 
lantes,  mais  pas  au  dessus  du  prix  de  20  escalins  de  Brabant  rendu  a 
Ostende;  on  excepte  I’ecarlate  du  prix  moien,  on  pourroit  en  aj outer 
mais  tres  peu  dans  un  assortiment.  Quant  aux  satines  dont  il  y a quatre 
echantillons  sur  la  carte,  on  n’est  pas  de  sentiment  que  cede  de  couleur 
pompadour  ni  la  bleue  seroient  de  debit,  les  grises  pourront  se  placer 
avantageusement  aux  prix  de  12  et  15  escalins,  rendues  a Ostende,  qui  y 
sont  indiques,  mais  peu. 

V.  The  Sale  of  European  Gin  in  America,  1784.” 

Il  ne  reste  pas  de  genievre  invendu  ni  d’Hollande,  ni  de  celui  que  nos 
negocians  des  Pais-bas  ont  envoie  a Philadelphie.  Pourvu  qu’il  tienne 
preuve. 

Il  en  est  arrive  a Philadelphie  en  pipes  ou  futaides;  la  qualite  du  bois 
a jauni  le  genievre  pendant  la  traversee,  il  est  par  la  dechu  de  valeur, 
il  doit  etre  et  rester  blanc. 

Un  navire  arrive  a Philadelphie  d’Ostende  au  mois  de  Juidet,  en 
contenait  une  partie  assez  forte  en  bouteilles  dans  des  paniers  d’osier  de 
50  flacons.  On  sqait  qu’on  en  a fait  bonne  vente  et  sur  le  champ, 
quoiqu’il  y ait  eu  une  certaine  quantite  cassee,  et  que  le  benefice  sur  200 
paniers  a surpasse  de  2000  fl.  la  facture. 

Le  genievre  que  les  Hodandois  envoient  dans  I’Amerique  septentrio- 
nale est  embade  dans  des  caisses  qui  contiennent  12  bouteilles  carrees. 
Ces  caisses  sont  a pentures  et  serrures,  peintes  en  vert  au  dehors. 

Ihxd.  This  is  an  extract  of  a memorandum  drawn  up  by  the  Council  of 
Finance  at  Brussels  from  a report  of  Baron  de  Beelen  in  1784,  probably  from 
note  A appended  to  the  report  of  September  22,  1784,  mentioned  in  the  Comte  de 
Prod’s  “ Observations  ” printed  in  Schlitter,  Die  Berichte,  pp.  242-284  (see  p.  274 
of  that  work).  The  memorandum  relates  to  a card  of  samples  of  the  fabrics 
of  Limburg  sent  to  America,  upon  which  the  agent  of  the  Imperial  government 
had  noted  the  shades  which  the  American  people  liked.  In  note  B of  his  report 
of  June  17,  1785,  Beelen  returned  to  his  observations  upon  the  subject  of  the 
shades  most  sought  after.  See  ibid.,  pp.  261,  417-418. 

Memorandum  of  Baron  de  Beelen  addressed  to  the  government  of  Brussels. 
It  is  without  date,  but  a marginal  record  shows  that  it  arrived  in  Brussels  in  the 
first  quarter  of  1785.  or  at  least  before  April  16.  Archives,  ibid.,  portfolio  303. 
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On  ne  voit  pas  arriver  a Philadelphie  im  navire  hollandois  qui  n’ait 
pas  quelques  cent  de  ces  caisses  a bord. 

Un  navire  hollandois  qui  fit  voile  d'Amsterdam  sur  Philadelphie  6ti 
il  arriva  en  novembre  dernier  [1784]  a eu  a bord  1500  de  ces  caisses  de 
genievre.  La  vente  de  la  totalite  s’en  est  faite  endeans  la  quinzaine 
apres  I’arrivee  de  ce  navire,  savoir  1200  caisses  les  deux  premiers  jours 
et  les  300  restantes  ensuite.  II  y a eu  sur  cela  un  benefice  de  26  pour  cent. 

VI.  The  Use  of  Carpets  in  America,  1784."^^ 

Les  tapis  de  pied  qui  se  fabriquent  a Tournay  sont,  d’apres  les 
informations  qu’on  a reques,  d’un  bon  debit  dans  toute  I’Amerique  sep- 
tentrionale.  Leur  usage  y est  general.  II  est  pen  ou  point  de  bonnes 
maisons  dont  les  escaliers  memes  n’en  soient  converts.  Ceux-ci  sont  de 
differentes  largeurs ; beaucoup  n’ont  qu’une  aune  de  Brabant  ou  environ 
et  sont  d’une  moindre  qualite : on  y trouve  chez  les  principaux  negocians 
des  tapis  de  pied  jusques  dans  les  vestibules  ou  entrees  de  maisons. 

Mais  les  tapis  de  table  n’y  sont  point  en  usage.  La  beaute  du  bois  de 
Mahoni,  dont  sont  presque  tons  les  meubles,  en  est  la  cause. 

VII.  Trade  between  the  English  and  the  Savage  Tribes  of 
North  America."^^ 

. . . Les  sauvages  out  differents  besoins  que  les  Anglois  sont  en 
possession  de  leur  procurer  a portee  des  lieux  qu’ils  habitent  ou  de  ceux 
dont  la  multitude  frequente  les  marches.  De  ce  genre  sont  des  couvertes 
tant  de  lit  que  de  corps,  de  fil  de  laine,  de  cotton  et  autres  melangees  de 
ces  matieres,  dans  lesquelles  ils  s’enveloppent ; des  cornets  a poudre  et 
plomb  a giboyer,  arcs  et  fusils  etc.  sur  lesquels  il  faut,  pour  avoir  le 
debit  ou  les  mettre  en  echange,  que  des  attributs  de  guerre  et  autres  soient 
graves  ou  designes,  des  bracelets  de  cuivre  et  d’  autre  metal,  une  sorte  de 
chausse  toute  particuliere,  des  bagues  d’oreilles  et  de  nez  et  plusieurs 
autres  articles  de  detail,,  faqon  et  circonstances  desquels  on  ne  pent  pas 
obtenir  dans  Philadelphie  les  notions  convenables.  Je  n’ai  pu  m’y 
procurer  que  ITndian  Pipe  Tomahawk  que  j’ai  joint  aux  modeles  des 
articles  qui  m'ont  paru  avoir  trait  au  commerce  des  Ltats  de  Sa  Majeste 
ail  dela  du  Rhin,  parce  que  ce  fatal  instrument  est  acere.  Le  debit  en 
est  remarquable. 

C’est  Monseigneur,  par  une  suite  de  ces  considerations  et  parceque  la 
branche  du  commerce  avec  les  differentes  nations  sauvages  presente  a 
plusieurs  egards  des  avantages  considerables  nommement  pour  les  pel- 
leteries  qu’on  reqoit  en  echange,  branche  de  commerce  encore  presqu’en- 
tierement  exclusive,  en  faveur  des  Anglois,  que  je  me  rendrai  au  fort 
Pitt,  des  que  les  chefs  des  sauvages  auront  defere  a Tinvitation  dcs 

Extract  of  memorandum  drawn  up  in  the  Council  of  Finance  in  Brussels 
before  April  21,  1785,  from  a report  of  Baron  de  Beelen,  probably  note  K of  the 
report  of  June  21,  1784,  indicated  by  the  Comte  de  Proli  (see  Schlitter,  Die 
Berichte,  p.  274).  Ibid. 

^■’Extract  from  the  report  of  Baron  de  Beelen,  June  21,  1784.  Ibid.  This 
report  is  indicated  in  Schlitter’s  work  {Die  Berichte,  p.  274)  but  is  not  printed. 
Cf.  ibid.,  pp.  278,  552-559,  where  other  details  are  given.  Because  of  its  interest 
I shall  publish  it  ultimately  in  a work  upon  the  mission  of  Baron  de  Beelen. 
which  I am  preparing  in  collaboration  with  my  friend,  J.  Mees,  of  the  Archives 
Generales  of  Brussels. 
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£tats-Unis  de  sV  trouver  avec  les  commissaires  du  Congres;  c’est  le  seul 
mo'ien  que  je  puisse  employer  efficacement  pour  procurer  les  modeles  a 
ces  egards  et  sans  lesquels  nous  ne  pouvons  pas  esperer  de  participer  au 
commerce  des  autres  nations  europeennes  avec  les  sauvages.  J’espere  de 
recontrer  par  cette  conduite  les  vues  des  ordres  superieurs. 

VIII.  The  Growth  of  Population  in  the  United  States  and  the 
Increase  in  the  Consumption  of  European  Linens.''* 

Je  ne  m’arreterai  pas  a discuter  s’il  y a quatre  ou  cinq  ou  plus  de 
millions  d’habitants  dans  I’etendue  des  Etats-Unis  etablie  et  circonscrite 
par  le  traite  de  paix;  ce  qu’il  y a de  certain,  c’est  que  cette  population 
composee  de  toutes  les  nations  et  de  toutes  les  sectes  de  I’Europe,  excepte 
des  Mahometans,  est  infiniment  au  dela  de  ce  a quoi  les  ecrivains  les 
plus  modernes  Tout  portee ; son  accroissement  va  d’une  rapidite  eton- 
nante  et  toujours  en  proportion  de  I’augmentation  de  ses  moiens  de 
subsistance  dont  la  source  paroit  intarissable  et  coule  pour  ainsi  dire  dans 
le  sein  de  rhumanite. 

Ces  moiens  sont  dans  cette  Republique  bien  plus  faciles  que  dans 
aucun  etat  de  I’Europe.  II  est  au  choix  du  colon  de  se  procurer  au  dela 
de  ses  besoins  de  premiere  necessite  par  I’un  ou  Tautre  de  ces  nioyens  et 
de  passer  de  run  a Tautre  sans  entrave ; on  n’y  connoit  ni  corps  de 
metiers  ni  corporation.  La  liberte  est  en  plein  champ.  L’agriculture  ou 
la  culture  n’est  generalement  parlant  ni  penible  ni  dispendieuse  comme  en 
Europe,  et  ses  produits  sont  au  moins  au  triple.  La  navigation  y occupe 
line  immense  quantite  de  monde.  Les  matelots  et  ouvriers  de  tout  genre 
y sont  salaries  au  dela  du  double  de  ceux  de  I’Europe.  Un  commerce 
actif  et  passif,  suite  naturelle  de  ragriculture  et  de  la  navigation,  acquiert 
chaque  jour  des  nouvelles  branches  par  les  nouveaux  besoins,  par  le 
luxe  rapide  et  les  moeurs  ou  innees  ou  adoptees  des  habitans  et  de  leurs 
voisins.  II  n’y  a peut-etre  aucune  nation  plus  inclinee  a imiter,  et  leur 
facile  credulite  les  y porte  bien  aisement. 

Cet  accroissement  prodigieux  et  subit  de  population  tient  au  surplus 
aux  emigrations  de  I’Europe.  La  Gazette  de  cette  ville  fait  monter  a 
onze  niille  le  nombre  des  Irlandois  qui  seroient  debarques  dans  les  ports 
de  la  nouvelle  Republique  pendant  la  derniere  annee. 

II  y a encore  en  ce  moment  deux  navires  dans  le  port  de  Philadelphie 
qui  en  ont  amene  deux  cent  cinquante  de  cette  nation.  L’un  a deja 
vendu  sa  cargaison  de  chair  humaine;  on  les  achete  pour  un  terme 
d’annees.  La  menie  gazette  du  25  May  dernier  indique  qu’il  est  arrive  a 
Baltimore,  en  15  jours  de  terns,  huit  navires  de  differens  endroits  de 
rirlande  avec  des  servantes,  c’est  a dire  des  serves  pro  tempore,  et 
passagers.*^ 

Ce  n’est  pas  seulement  de  I’lrlande  qu’il  vient  ici  du  peuple  et  des 
emigrans.  II  en  vient  un  tres  grand  nombre  des  differens  Etats  de 

“Extract  from  note  A annexed  to  the  relation  of  Baron  de  Beelen,  June  21, 
1784.  Ihid. 

[The  reference  is  to  the  Pennsylvania  Gazette  of  May  26,  1784  (there  was 
no  number  for  May  25)  : “ By  accounts  from  Baltimore  we  learn,  that  within  the 
last  two  weeks  eight  vessels  have  arrived  at  that  port  from  different  parts  of 
Ireland,  with  servants  and  passengers.”  Announcements  like  the  following  occur 
in  almost  every  issue  of  the  Gazette  at  this  time : “ Monday  morning  the  ship 
friendship,  Capt.  M’Adam,  arrived  here  from  Belfast,  with  near  400  passengers.” 
Ihid.,  June  30,  1784.] 
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I’Empire ; des  Allemands  etablis  ici  depuis  quelques  aniiees  convienneiit 
d’lm  tantieme  par  tete  avec  im  armateur  americain  ou  autre  pour  les 
emigrans  qidil  lui  procurera  en  retour  d’Amsterdam  ou  d’autres  ports  de 
TEurope.  Get  enroleur  passe  et  revient  avec  le  meme  navire  et  ceux 
qu’il  a induits  ou  seduits.  L’Angleterre  et  I’Ecosse  fournissent  de  meme 
a Taugmentation  du  peuple  americain  (Extrait  d'une  lettre  de  Londres  a 
Boston,  10  Mars  1784:  The  present  situation  of  public  affairs  portends 
most  direful  consequences,  public  credit  is  low  and  daily  diminishing. 
To  your  state  the  eyes  of  the  peaceful  inhabitants  of  this  devoted  country 
are  directed  as  an  asylum  from  civil  dissentions.  Thousand  are  now 
preparing  to  embarck,  and  many  more  will  soon  follow  them  to  your 
peaceful  shores.) 

Aussi  I’ensemble  de  ces  nouveaux  venus  en  si  peu  de  terns,  joint  aux 
progres  de  la  multiplication  du  peuple  fondarnental  et  d’autres  causes,  ont 
determine  les  Etats-Unis  a circonscrire  dix  nouvelles  provinces,  nomnie- 
ment  sur  I’Ohio  jusqu’au  Mississippi.  . . . 

Les  Pais  etrangers  et  les  sauvages  y avoisinant  qui  se  civilisent  con- 
courent  au  surplus  a les  peupler  subitement.  Nos  toiles  y gagneront  done 
encore  un  autre  nouveau  debouche  qui  ira  pendant  de  longues  annees  en 
augmentant,  ainsi  que  cela  est  arrive  dans  les  treize  Etats  primitifs,  ou 
le  peuple  n’a  commence  que  depuis  peu,  depuis — dis-je-qu’on  y jouit  du 
bonheur  de  la  paix,  a se  donner  des  toiles,  linge  etc.  . . . plus  abondam- 
ment  tant  en  habillemens  qu’en  meubles  et  d’en  faire  usage  comme  les 
Europeens.  Cela  n’est  pas  meme  encore  a tons  egards  general.  Les  lits 
de  la  plus  grande  partie  des  habitans,  des  gens  meme  tres  aises,  sont  sans 
rideaux;  le  sexe  de  basse  classe  et  e'est  le  plus  nombreux  ne  se  couvre 
pas  la  tete^®  tres  peu  la  gorge,  laissant  les  cheveux  epars,  quelques  lines 
retroussees  meme  dans  le  fort  de  I’hyver;  mais  la  classe  moienne  en  est 
deja  aux  bonnets  de  toile  en  tout  genre  et  Ton  s’apergoit  chaque  jour  de 
I’imitation. 

II  y a au  surplus  ici  une  plus  grande  consommation  de  toiles  par  un 
nombre  egal  de  peuple  en  comparaison  avec  I’Europe : elle  provient  en 
partie  de  Tinsouciance  ou  paresse  pour  Teconomie  ou  la  conservation  de 
ce  qu’il  possede,  au  savon  liquide  dont  le  peuple  fait  usage  pour  le 
blanchiment,  dont  le  mordant  opere  une  plus  prompte  dissolution  des 
linges  et  toiles.  La  consommation  des  toiles  s’accroit  encore  par  I'usage 
qu’en  fait  le  peuple  des  deux  sexes  a la  eampagne  pour  son  habillement 
pendant  neuf  a dix  mois  de  I’annee,  ce  qui  est  I’effet  du  climat. 

La  legislation  a laquelle  les  Americains  se  sont  soustraits  les  mit  dans 
le  cas  de  faire  un  usage  presqu’  exclusif  des  toiles  du  Royaume  dTrlande. 
Sous  la  meme  domination  et  quelle  qu’ait  ete  la  duree  de  la  guerre  que 
la  revolution  a entrainee,  quelles  qu’aient  ete  les  entraves  qui  en  sont  une 
suite  necessaire,  les  toiles  d’lrlande  ont  penetre.  Elies  ont  ete  de  terns 
en  terns  importees  par  des  navires  qui  ont  echappe  a la  vigilance  de  leurs 
ennemis;  le  besoin  forqoit  les  uns  et  I’interet  les  autres. 

Le  haut  prix  qui  resultoit  de  ces  circonstances  et  le  defaut  pour  la 
classe  qui  n’est  pas  en  etat  de  s’y  porter,  le  dean  de  la  guerre,  dis-je, 
fjui  privoit  les  insurgens  d’une  infinite  d’artieles  de  premiere  necessite, 
aiguillona  en  quelque  sorte  leur  industrie  et  I’activite  qui  ne  leur  est 
d’ailleurs  pas  naturelle.  11s  semerent  ])lus  de  lin  et  de  chanvre  que 

We  have  seen  above  ("no.  TV.,  ante,  p,  570)  that  when  women  go  out  attired 
(to  church,  for  example)  they  are  always  provided  with  a hat  or  bonnet.  The 
reference  here  is  to  “ neglige”. 
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jamais  et  ils  parvinrent  a se  donner  une  toile  nationale,  mais  seulement 
d'usage  dans  I’extreme  besoin,  n'aiant  comme  ils  ne  Font  pas  encore 
presentement  que  la  connoissance  la  plus  grossiere  et  de  la  culture  et  de 
la  preparation  du  lin.  Le  but  principal  que  le  colon  se  propose  en  culti- 
vant  le  lin  est,  generalement  parlant,  d’en  recueillir  la  graine;  elle  passe 
copieusement  et  par  cargaisons  entieres  en  Irlande  et,  comme  on  la 
laisse  complettement  murir,  la  filasse  est  presqu’  entierement  detruite 
avant  la  recolte. 

Ils  n’ont  aucune  idee  d’une  blanchisserie  ni  des  apprets  semblables  ou 
approchans  des  notres ; aussi  n'y  a-t-il  pas  une  seule  blanchisserie  de 
toiles  dans  toute  I’etendue  des  £tats-Unis. 

Habitues  de  tout  terns  aux  qualites  des  toiles  d’lrlande  et  les  Irlandois 
a en  approvisionner  TAmerique  septentrionale,  ce  commerce  .reprit  son 
plein  cours  a la  conclusion  de  la  paix.  Les  affiches,  les  feuilles  publiques 
annoncerent  I’arrivee  de  ces  toiles  d’lrlande  alors  surchargees  par  le 
meme  effet  qui  en  avoit  prive  ces  Americains.  Les  negocians  des  prin- 
cipales  villes  et  les  commissionnaires^^  de  ceux  de  Glascow  et  autres 
lieux  rentrerent  dans  cette  branche,  replacerent  les  ecriteaux  et  les 
enseignes  qui  indiquoient  les  Irish  Linen  Store  ou  Magasin  de  toiles 
d’lrlande.  Telles  out  ete  et  sont  presentement  a Philadelphie  et  en 
Pensilvanie  les  maisons  de  commerce  de 

Thomson  et  M’Clenachan,  in  Frontstreet  near  Pinestreet, 

Davan  et  Duane,  in  Marketstreet  opposite  the  post  office  Wilmington, 
Peter  Wikoff,  in  Frontstreet  halfway  between  Arch  and  Races  street, 
John  Henry  in  Waterstreet  between  Chestnut  and  Walnut  street, 
Campbell  and  Kingston 

et  plusieurs  autres  tels  que  Bach  et  Jey  Oeller  etc.  qui  se  chargent  des 
ventes  en  commission. 

a Xew  York: 

William  Thomson  et  Co.  No.  i6  Waterstreet 
Wilsons  and  Saidler,  no.  12  Queenstreet 

. . . Mais  les  Irlandois  en  important  tout  a coup  des  quantites  con- 
siderables de  leurs  toiles,  que  le  defaut  de  ce  grand  debouche  avoit  em- 
magasinees  pendant  plusieurs  annees,  ou  dont  les  qualites  n’ont  pas  ete 
portees,  par  une  economie  forcee  des  fabriques  sans  debit,  a la  perfec- 
tion qu’elles  peuvent  avoir  eu  avant  la  guerre,  les  Irlandois — di§-je,  se 
sont  devies  du  principe  de  n’envoier  a I’etranger  que  des  marchandises 
assez  bien  conditionees  pour  obtenir  la  preference,  ou  du  moins  soutenir 
la  concurrence.  . . . 

Ne  conviendroit-il  pas  de  saisir  avec  empressement  des  circonstances  si 
propices  pour  mettre  ici  en  commerce  avec  quelque  effort  meme  relatif 
nos  belles  et  bonnes  toiles  de  Boheme  et  de  Silesie. 

. . . Dans  Tun  de  ces  magasins  que  tient  ici  avec  quantite  d’autres 
articles  le  nomme  Chovaers,  associe  et  commissionnaire  de  la  maison 
de  De  Heyder,  Veidt,  Ravenstein,  Dewall  et  cie.  d'Anvers^®  il  y avoit 

” In  a memorandum  upon  the  cloths  of  Limburg,  drawn  up  from  the  indica- 
tions of  Beelen  and  addressed  to  the  Estates  of  Limburg,  April  23,  1785,  occurs 
this  passage  : “ On  fait  une  observation  qu’il  est  essentiel  de  porter  a la  connois- 
sance de  nos  fabriquans,  qu’il  n’y  a pour  ainsi  dire  pas  dans  Philadelphie  de 
veritables  negocians,  tous  font  en  commission  et  prennent  a ce  titre  5%  de  la 
vente,  2 et  de  magasinage  et  5%  de  I’achat  de  la  marchandise  en  retour.” 

In  regard  to  this  firm  see  Schlitter,  Die  Berichte,  pp.  332,  418,  424,  654,  664, 
722,  etc. 
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passe  quelques  mois  mie  quantite  tres  considerable  des  toiles  de  Flandre 
qui  est  venue  par  Ostende  a Philadelphie  et  qui  a fait  partie  de  deux 
cargaisons.  II  n’en  reste  a cette  date  que  douze  balles  invendues.  . . . 

Les  toiles  ecrues  ne  sont  guere  demandees  id.  . . . En  effet  j’ai  vu 
dans  ce  mdne  magasin  une  partie  de  toiles  en  ecru,  de  valeur  huit  a 
neuf  mille  florins  de  Brabant,  dont  Ghovaers  se  disait  embarrasse  au 
point  qu’il  balance  de  les  renvoier,  car  il  n’y  a,  heureusement  pour  notre 
commerce  de  toile  en  general,  encore  aucune  blanchisserie  de  toiles  dans 
toute  I’etendue  des  ^)tats-Unis. 

IX.  Prospectus  put  in  Circulation  by  the  United  States  to 
Attract  Colonists,  1785.'*® 

Monsieur,  je  n’ai  pas  oublie  qu’a  mon  passage  par  Bruxelles,  sur  la 
fin  de  juin  dernier,  je  vous  promis  de  vous  faire  part  du  fruit  de  mon 
sejour  dans  la  Pensilvanie.  . . . Je  commence  par  vous  envoier  une 
piece  que  les  Utats  unis  du  Nort  America  font  adroittement  circuler  en 
Europe,  pour  attirer  a eux  ceux  qui  croient  a ce  galbanum.®®  Ainsi  a 
ete  pris  le  baron  de  Belen,  conseiller  de  commerce  de  Sa  Majeste 
imperiale.  Comme  ce  prospectus  donnoit  justement  dans  ses  idees  d’agri- 
culture,  il  y a cru  et  en  consequence  a acquis  des  terres  dans  le  comte  de 
Lancaster.  Mais  moi  qui  ai  visite  ces  provinces  en  philosophe,  j ’assure 
qu’il  ne  resulte  rien  de  ce  prospectus. 

X.  The  Removal  of  the  Seat  of  Congress  from  Philadelphia  to 

New  York;  Issue  of  Paper  Money  by  the  State  of  Penn- 
sylvania; Banks  and  Commercial  Houses.®^ 

. . . On  s’aperqoit  plus  que  jamais  a Philadelphie  du  siege  du  Congres 
a New  York.®®  Tous  les  departemens  y out  ete  transferes,  celui  de  la 
marine,  pour  lequel  le  Congres  a denomme  un  ministre,  s’y  fixa  la 
semaine  derniere,  le  tout  en  attentant  que  la  nouvelle  ville  de  confedera- 
tion, I’hotel  pour  le  Congres  et  ses  ministres  soient  construits  pres  de  la 
Delaware;®®  les  commissaires  s’en  occupent  deja. 

L’Ltat  de  Pensylvanie  va  mettre  en  circulation  pour  1 50,000  £ de 
papier  monnoie  de  10  sh.  jusqu’a  3 d;  les  sentimens  sont  partages  sur  les 
bons  ou  mauvais  effets  de  cette  operation  de  finances.  Le  fait  est  qu’il 
n’y  a pas  assez  de  numeraire.  On  songe,  mais  vaguement  encore,  a une 
monnoie  nationale.  L’affluence  des  etrangers  negocians  ou  marchands  se 
rallentit  en  cette  ville;  plusieurs  franqois  retournent  chez  eux;  les  arti- 
cles de  France-Europe  ne  conviennent  gueres  dans  ces  marches  generale- 
ment  parlant.  D’autres  nations  peuvent  y fournir  les  plus  essentielles  a 
plus  bas  prix,  pen  d’entre  eux  y out  fait  de  bonnes  affaires,  quelques 
mauvaises  qui  ont  entraine  des  faillites.  Ceux  de  la  societe  des  Quakers 
et  autres  nationaux  sont  rarement  dans  ce  cas;  ils  se  soutiennent  et 

Extract  of  a letter  of  Pierre  Ransonnet,  formerly  a cavalry  officer  in  the 
service  of  Austria,  to  M.  de  Reuss,  joint  Secretary  of  State  and  War  in  Brussels. 
The  letter  is  dated  at  Liege,  February  8,  1785.  Brussels,  Archives  Generales, 
“ Chancellerie  des  Pays-Bas  a Vienne  ”,  portfolio  303. 

^ This  document  is  missing  from  the  dossier. 

Extract  of  a letter  from  Baron  de  Beelen  to  M.  de  Reuss  (see  note  ig). 

The  letter  is  dated  at  Philadelphia,  March  20,  1785.  Ibid. 

[Cf.  Schlitter,  Die  Berichte,  j).  391.  Congress  adjourned  from  Trenton  on 
December  24  and  met  in  New  York  on  January  ir.I 

*■'*  [See  the  Journals  of  the  Continental  Congress,  December  23,  1784.] 
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s’epargnent  miituellement  et  ne  s’exposent  pas  aux  effets  rigoureux  de 
la  banque.  La  maison  de  commerce  de  De  Heyder  et  Veith  d’ Anvers  est 
line  des  mieiix  accreditees  parmi  les  etrangeres,  celle  de  Praegers  et 
Liebaert  Test  egalement,  mais  la  depense  domestique  et  de  bureau  qu’elle 
fait  qui  monte  a trois  mille  £ annuellement  par  les  traitemens,  equipage 
au  dela  de  I’etat  d’un  negociant,  ainsi  que  Praegers  me  Ta  dit  lui  meme, 
retranche  dans  Topinion  sur  sa  solidite  telle  qu’elle  puisse  etre7*  Le 
directeur  anversois  se  conduit  plus  sagement  a cet  egard  et  c’est  ce  qu’il 
faut  pour  saisir  I’esprit  de  la  nation, 

XI.  Proposition  of  Kaunitz-Rittberg,  Chancellor  of  Court  and 
State  in  Vienna,  concerning  a Treaty  of  Commerce  with  the 
United  States,  and  the  Autographic  Instructions  of 
Joseph  II. , February  27,  1786.^^ 

Sire, 

Les  Ltats  Unis  de  I’Amerique  ayant  fait  temoigner  par  le  Sieur 
Franklin  des  Tan  1784  leur  desir  de  conclure  un  traite  d’amitie  et  de 
commerce  avec  \Ttre  Sacree  Majeste  Imperiale  et  Roiale  Apostolique, 
le  Comte  de  Mercy  fut  autorise  par  ses  Ordres  d’ecouter  les  propositions 
ulterieures  qui  lui  seroient  faites  a ce  sujet. 

Je  requis  en  meme  tenis  tant  le  Gouvernement  General  des  Pays  Bas 
que  la  Chancellerie  de  Boheme  et  d’Autriche  de  donner  leurs  avis  sur 
la  conclusion  et  les  objets  d’un  arrangement  du  Commerce  avec  les  dits 
Ltats-Unis,  qui  me  parvinrent  sur  la  fin  de  1784  et  au  commencement  de 
1785,  c’est  a dire  dans  un  terns,  ou  les  differens  survenus  avec  les  hol- 
landois  necessitoienc  la  suspension  d’une  semblable  negociation  par  la 
grande  connexion  qu’il s avoient  avec  I’etat  futur  du  Commerce  des 
Provinces  belgiques. 

Mais  cette  cause  de  suspension  venant  a cesser  aujourd’hui  et  le 
Sieur  Jefferson,  qui  a remplace  le  Sr.  Franklin  dans  le  poste  de  Ministre 
des  Ltats  Unis  a Paris,  ayant  renouvelle  depuis  peu  au  Cte.  de  Mercy  la 
proposition  d’un  Traite  d’amitie  et  de  Commerce  sur  le  pied  de  ceux  que 
d’autres  Puissances  Europeennes  ont  conclu  avec  eux,  je  ne  dois  pas 
tarder  plus  longtems  de  faire  mon  rapport  sur  cette  matiere  a Votre 
Majeste  et  de  I’accompagner  de  mon  tres  humble  avis. 

Le  Gouvernement  General  des  Pays  Bas,  en  reconnaissant  I’utilite 
qu’un  pared  arrangement  de  Commerce  auroit  pour  les  Provinces  bel- 
giques, avoit  propose  de  prendre  pour  base  du  notre,  le  traite  de  com- 
merce que  la  Hollande  a conclu  avec  les  Ltats  Americains  le  octobre 
1782,  avec  quelques  legeres  modifications  et  omissions  que  la  difference 
des  circonstances  suggeroit. 

J’ai  I’honneur  de  joindre  ici  copie  de  ce  traite  ae  la  Hollande,  ainsi 
qu’un  imprime  d’un  Traite  de  Commerce  anterieur  fait  par  la  France 
avec  les  dits  Ltats,  lequel  avoit  servi  de  modUe  a celui  des  hollandois,  de 
meme  qu’a  celui  qui  a eu  lieu  depuis  avec  la  Suede  et  qui  probablement 
servira  egalement  de  modele  a tons  ceux  que  la  nouvelle  Republique  con- 
federee  conclura  a I’avenir  avec  telle  autre  Puissance  que  ce  soit. 

It  is  remarkable  that  this  house  (De  Heyder,  Veydt,  and  Company,  of 
Antwerp),  which  did  a large  business,  and  of  which  Baron  de  Beelen  speaks  so 
highly,  failed  shortly  afterward.  Cj.  H.  Van  Houtte,  “ Contribution  a I’Histoire 
Commerciale  des  Btats  de  I’Empereur  Joseph  II,,  1780-1790”,  in  Vierteljahrschrift 
fiir  Social-  und  Wirtschaftsgeschiclite,  1910,  pp.  390-391. 

Vienna,  Kaiserl.  Konigl.  Staatsarchiv,  “ DD,  Vortrage,  13”. 

^ [The  correct  date  is  October  8.] 
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Or  tous  ces  traites  de  Commerce  des  fitats  Americains  sont  fondes 
sur  les  principes  sages  et  salutaires,  1°  d’etablir  une  parfaite  egalite 
d’avantages  et  de  faveurs  vis-a-vis  de  toutes  les  nations  etrangeres  qui 
leur  en  accordent  la  reciprocite  par  des  Traites. 

2°  de  se  reserver  mutiiellement  la  pleine  liberte  de  regler  les  douanes 
comme  chacun  le  trouvera  convenable. 

Sur  quoi  je  dois  remarquer  prealablement  que  ces  deux  principes  cor- 
respondent entierement  avec  le  systeme  de  Commerce  et  de  Douanes 
etabli  dans  les  Ttats  de  Votre  Majeste  et  levent  par  consequent  les 
obstacles  qui  s'opposeroient  sans  cela  de  notre  part  a rarrangement 
propose. 

En  partant  de  ces  principes  les  objets  des  dits  Traites,  qui  regardent 
proprement  le  Commerce  et  la  communcation  des  sujets  reciproques,  se 
bornent  aux  suivans : 

1°.  On  s’accorde  mutuellement  les  droits  des  nations  les  plus 
favorisees. 

2°.  le  Droit  d’Aubaine  est  aboli  pour  les  sujets  respectifs. 

3°.  liberte  de  conscience  pour  ces  memes  sujets  moyennant  qirils  se 
soumettent  quant  a la  demonstration  publique,  aux  loix  du  Pays. 

4°.  Permission  d’etablir  des  Consuls,  Vice  Consuls  etc,  etc. 

5°.  Assistance  des  Vaisseaux  et  Personnes  naufragees.  Toutes  stipu- 
lations qui  peuvent  etre  adoptees  de  notre  part  sans  le  moindre  incon- 
venient. 

Les  autres  articles  des  traites  de  Commerce  mentionnes  out  rapport 

1°.  aux  principes  de  neutralite  maritime,  a I’egard  desquels  on  y 
adopte  a peu  pres  les  memes  principes  qui  ont  ete  proposes  par  la  Russie 
et  avoues  par  I’accession  solennelle  de  Votre  Majeste. 

2°.  Aux  circonstanccs  de  la  guerre  maritime  durant  laquellc  ces 
traites  ont  etc  conclus  on  qui  pourroient  siirvenir  a Pavenir,  et  particu- 
lierement  a la  protection  mutuelle  des  navires  appartenans  aux  sujets 
respectifs,  a la  defense  faite  a ces  derniers  de  servir  sur  mer  contre 
I’autre  puissance,  et  enfin  a un  reglement  reciproque  au  sujet  des  prises 
et  reprises  qui  se  feroient  de  part  et  d’autre. 

Quant  a la  Chancellerie  d’Autriche  et  de  Boheme,  il  m’a  ete  com- 
munique de  sa  part  I’avis  du  Gouvernement  de  Trieste  ainsi  que  celui  des 
principaux  negocians  de  ce  port  sur  I'objet  en  question,  desquels  il 
resulte,  que  quel  que  puisse  etre  le  succes  des  speculations  et  des  essais 
que  plusieurs  d'entre  eux  avoient  deja  entrepris  vers  les  ports  de 
I’Amerique  septentrionale  et  dont  on  ne  pouvoit  encore  rien  avancer  de 
certain,  il  seroit  toutefois  essentiel  de  stipuler  pour  nos  Vaisseaux,  sujets 
et  marchandises  les  droits  accordcs  de  part  et  d’autre  aux  Nations  les 
plus  favorisees. 

Or  comme  1°  ce  resultat  s’accorde  tout  a fait  avec  I’avis  du  Gouverne- 
ment General  des  Pays  Bas,  attendu  que  le  traite  de  commerce  des  hol- 
landois  propose  pour  base  du  notre  ne  contient  d’autres  articles  sur 
I’objet  du  commerce  que  de  tels  qui  rentrent  immediatement  dans  cette 
stii)ulation  generale,  recommandee  par  le  Gouvernement  de  Trieste,  011 
qui  derivent  deja  d’eux  memes  du  droit  des  Gens; 

Comme,  en  second  lieu,  il  est  non  seulement  convenable,  apres  les 
demarches  que  Votre  Majeste  a deja  faites  en  favour  des  ])rincipes  de 
Xeutralite  maritime,  d’en  etendre  de  plus  en  j)lus  I’adoplion  et  I’antorile, 
mais  qu’aussi  les  Pays  Bas  sont  immediatement  interesses  a ce  (pie,  dans 
le  cas  d’une  guerre  maritime  future,  le  Pavilion  de  Votre  Majest(3  jouissc 
])artout  de  tous  les  avantages  de  la  .\eutralite; 
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Comme  enfin  cette  deriiiere  consideration  s’etend  aussi  a quelques 
lines  des  stipulations,  ci-dessus  indiquees,  relatives  aux  prises  et  reprises 
et  a la  protection  des  navires  en  terns  de  guerre : 

Je  suis  du  respectueux  avis  qu’aucune  difficulte  ne  s’oppose  a la  con- 
fection d’une  convention  avec  les  dits  fitats  Unis,  conforme  pour  la  sub- 
stance aux  traites  mentionnes,  moyennant  les  modifications  necessaires 
dans  la  forme  et  le  fond;  mais  qu’au  contraire  un  pared  arrangement 
seroit  utile  aux  Provinces  belgiques  de  Votre  Majeste  soit  en  terns  de 
paix  soit  en  cas  de  guerre  maritime ; en  meme  terns  que  les  negocians  de 
Trieste  et  de  Fiume,  suppose  qu’ils  parviennent  reellement  a former 
quelques  relations  de  Commerce  avec  I’Amerique  septentrionale,  ne  pour- 
ront  y reussir  qu’a  la  faveur  des  memes  droits  qu’on  y accorde  aux 
Nations  favorisees. 

Je  suis  d'autant  plus  confirme  dans  ce  tres  humble  avis  que  dans  le 
fond  Votre  Majeste  n'accorderoit  en  reciprocite  absolument  rien  que  ce 
qui  se  trouve  accorde  des  a present  a toutes  les  nations  etrangeres  qui 
frequentent  les  Ports  flamands  et  du  Littoralc ; en  sorte  que  sans  traite 
de  Commerce  les  Americains  obtiendroient  reellement  tout  ce  qu’ils 
peuvent  desirer,  tandis  qu’il  n’en  seroit  pas  de  meme  des  sujets  de  Votre 
Majeste,  puisque  suivant  les  derniers  rapports  du  Baron  de  Beelen  les 
sujets  des  Puissances  qui  n’ont  pas  encore  de  traite  avec  les  Ttats  Unis 
y eprouvent  une  grande  difference  dans  I’accueil  et  le  traitement  qu’on 
leur  fait  en  comparaison  des  autres;  et  que  la  plupart  de  ces  fitats  ont 
fait,  ou  se  disposent  a faire  des  reglemens  qui  assujettissent  les  premiers 
a un  surcroit  de  droit  d’imposition ; circonstance  qui  met  toutes  les 
Nations  Europeennes  dans  la  necessite  de  conclure  des  conventions  avec 
ces  fitats,  a moins  qu’elles  ne  veuillent  renoncer  a toute  liaison  de 
Commerce  avec  eux. 

Par  toutes  ces  considerations  je  crois  en  toute  soumission  que  Votre 
Majeste  pourroit  permettre  que  j 'autorise  le  Comte  de  Mercy,  de  concert 
avec  le  Gouvernement  General,  a la  negociation  et  conclusion  d’une 
pareille  convention  sur  les  principes  et  avec  les  modifications  ci-dessus 
indiques,  comme  etant  une  demarche,  par  la  quelle  on  ne  s’expose  a aucun 
risque  ni  inconvenient,  et  qui  sans  contredire  en  rien  le  systeme  et  les 
interets  des  Provinces  Allemandes  de  Votre  Majeste,  offriroit  une  utilite 
reelle  pour  le  Commerce  des  Provinces  belgiques. 

Je  soumets  neanmoins  le  tout  avec  le  plus  profond  respect  a la 
Souveraine  Determination  de  Votre  Sacree  Majeste. 

Kaunitz  R. 

J’approuve  entierement  ce  que  vous  proposes  et  le  Comte  de  Mercy 
peut  etre  autorise  en  consequence.  Mais  comme  je  suis  decide  a faire 
adopter  le  Pavilion  d’Autrichc  dans  tons  les  Ports  de  la  Hongrie,  du 
Liftorale,  des  Provinces  Belgiques,  ainsi  que  de  la  Toscane,  il  convient 
d’exprimer  particulierement,  que  formant  ce  traite  de  Commerce  unique- 
ment  comme  chef  de  ma  maison,  tons  les  avantages  ne  seront  censes 
stipules  qu’en  faveur  du  Pavilion  d’Autrichc  qui  est  blanc  et  rouge.  Vous 
chargeres  en  meme  terns  le  Gouvernement  des  Pais  Bas  pour  que  des  a 
present  ce  Pavilion  soit  generalement  introduit  dans  les  ports  flamands  a 
I’exclusion  de  tout  autre,  la  chancellerie  de  Boheme  et  d’Autriche  ainsi 
que  celle  d’Hongrie  recevant  les  memes  ordres  a I’egard  des  Ports 
respectifs. 


Joseph. 
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Note  on  x\merican  Negotiations  for  Commercial  Treaties, 

1776-1786. 

Among  the  documents  transmitted  by  Professor  AAn  Houtte  is 
the  project  of  a treaty  with  Austria  which  was  proposed  by  Jefferson 
in  May,  1786,  to  the  Comte  de  jNIercy-Argenteau,  minister  of  the 
Imperial  government  at  the  court  of  Versailles;  but,  as  will  be 
pointed  out  farther  on,  this  project  approximates  so  closely  the  treaty 
concluded  with  Prussia  on  September  10,  1785,  that  it  is  not  here 
printed.  The  project  itself  possesses,  however,  an  interest  of  its 
own,  inasmuch  as  it  is  the  result  of  an  evolutionary  process  which 
had  its  initial  stages  in  the  very  beginnings  of  American  diplomatic 
history,  and  which  it  is  therefore  worth  while  to  describe  in  this 
place. 

On  July  18,  1776,  a committee  of  the  Continental  Congress  re- 
ported a “ plan  of  treaties  to  be  entered  into  with  foreign  states  or 
kingdoms  ”,  which,  after  some  emendations,  was  adopted  on  Sep- 
tember 17  following.^  The  instructions  which  were  superadded  to 
the  plan  on  September  24  left  the  way  open  for  many  modifications 
of  the  provisions  laid  down  in  the  plan,  yet  a comparison  of  the  draft 
prepared  by  Congress  with  the  treaty  of  amity  and  commerce  con- 
cluded with  France  on  February  6,  1778,  shows  that  in  language  as 
well  as  in  substance  the  plan  was  closely  adhered  to  in  that  treaty.^ 
The  interesting  fact  is  that  this  same  plan  appears  in  practically  every 
negotiation  for  a treaty  of  amity  and  commerce  which  took  place 
during  the  entire  period  of  the  Continental  Congress.  Articles  might 
be  added  or  subtracted,  enlarged  or  reduced  or  otherwise  modified, 
but  the  plan  retains  through  all  the  changes  an  easily  recognized 
identity. 

The  plan  was  drawn  jirimarily  to  be  used  as  a liasis  for  negotia- 
tions with  France,  yet  it  is  evident  that  the  possibility  of  treating 
with  other  powers  was  held  in  view,  and  this  idea  took  substantial 
form  on  December  30,  when  it  was  resolved : “ That  Commissioners 
be  forthwith  sent  to  the  Courts  of  Vienna,  Spain,  Prussia  and  the 
grand  Duke  of  Tuscany Franklin  was  at  once  chosen  for  the 

’ The  plan  as  originally  reported,  showing  the  process  of  revision,  is  printed 
in  the  Journals  of  the  Continental  Congress  fed.  W.  C.  Ford),  July  i8,  1776,  and 
in  its  amended  form,  ibid.,  September  17,  1776.  The  committee  which  drew  up 
the  plan  was  appointed  on  June  12  in  pursuance  of  a resolution  of  June  ii,  that  is, 
while  the  Declaration  of  Independence  was  yet  brewing. 

"The  treaty  with  France  is  found  in  Jour.  Cont.  Cong.,  May  4,  1778,  and  in 
Treaties,  Conventions,  etc.,  hetuecn  the  United  States  and  Other  Pozvers  (ed. 
Malloy),  I.  468-479. 

^ See  the  further  resolves  outlining  the  instructions,  Jour.  Cont.  Cong., 
December  30,  1776.  This  action  was  anticipated  by  some  “additional  instructions 
to  R.F.,  S.D.,  and  T.J.”,  October  16. 
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Spanish  mission,'^  but  the  commissioners  to  the  other  courts,  William 
Lee  to  Berlin  and  Vienna,  and  Ralph  Izard  to  Tuscany,  were  not 
chosen  until  the  following  ]\Iay.^  The  instructions  to  William  Lee 
and  Ralph  Izard  contain  this  clause : “For  your  better  instruc- 
tion herein,  the  commissioners  at  the  court  of  Versailles  will  be 
desired  to  furnish  you,  from  Paris,  with  a copy  of  the  treaty  origi- 
nally proposed  by  Congress,  to  be  entered  into  with  France,  together 
with  the  subsequent  alterations  that  have  been  proposed  on  either 
side/*®  The  efforts  to  negotiate  with  Spain  were  unsuccessful,  Izard 
never  went  to  Tuscany,  and  although  William  Lee  did  go  to  Vienna 
he  found  no  opportunity  to  negotiate  a treaty  with  that  courtd 

On  retiring  to  Frankfort,  however,  in  the  summer  of  1778,  Lee 
took  it  upon  himself  to  draw  up  with  John  de  Neufville,  representing 
the  city  of  Amsterdam,  what  the  negotiators  considered  to  be  “ a 
proper  treaty  of  commerce  to  be  entered  into between  the  Nether- 
lands and  the  United  States.^  Lee  wrote  to  the  Committee  of  For- 
eign Affairs  on  September  12®  that  the  draft  contained  “all  the  sub- 
stantially advantageous  articles  of  the  commercial  treaty  with  France 
and  some  beneficial  additions  It  is  evident  from  an  examination 
of  this  project  that  Lee  had  before  him  not  only  the  treaty  with 
France  but  also  the  original  plan  which  was  drawn  up  in  Congress 
nearly  two  years  before.  It  may  also  be  noted  here  that  parts  of 
Lee's  draft  not  found  in  either  of  his  models  wer^  incorporated  into 
subsequent  treaty  projects.  Lee  avowed  that  he  had  no  authority  to 
sign  a treaty  with  the  Netherlands,  but  he  repeatedly  urged  Congress 
to  adopt  measures  for  giving  its  sanction  to  the  treaty  which  he  had 
drawn.^® 

* January  i,  1777.  On  May  i Arthur  Lee  was  also  appointed  to  negotiate 
with  the  Spanish  court. 

^ Izard  was  elected  on  May  7,  Lee  on  May  9. 

^ Jour.  Cont.  Cong.,  July  i,  1777. 

' See  Schlitter,  Die  Berichfe  des  Ersten  Agenten  Oesterreichs  in  den 
Vereinigten  Sfaafen  von  Amerika,  pp.  225-227  ; also  Lee’s  correspondence  in 
Wharton,  Revolutionary  Diplomatic  Correspondence  of  the  United  States,  TL,  and 
Sparks,  Diplomatic  Correspondence  of  the  American  Revolution,  vol.  II. 

Lee’s  project  bears  the  date  September  4,  1778.  It  is  recorded  in  Jour. 
Cont.  Cong.,  under  the  date  of  February  22,  1779,  and  is  also  found  in  Wharton, 
Dipl.  Corr.,  II.  789-798.  See  also  Van  Berckel  to  Dumas,  September  23,  1778 
(ibid.,  II.  738). 

^Ibid.,  II.  715. 

Letters  to  the  Committee  of  Foreign  Affairs,  September  12,  October  15, 
1778,  and  February  26,  1779.  Ibid.,  II.  715,  789;  III.  65.  Lee  also  delivered  a 
copy  of  his  treaty  to  the  commissioners  in  Paris,  who  intimated  that  at  a proper 
time  they  would  themselves  take  up  the  matter  of  negotiating  such  a treaty  with 
the  Netherlands.  See  the  letter  of  the  commissioners  to  William  Lee,  September 
26,  1778  (ibid.,  II.  744)  ; cf.  their  letter  to  Dumas,  October  16  (ibid.,  p.  798).  In 
fact  such  a step  had  already  been  taken.  See  the  commissioners  to  Dumas, 
April  10,  1778  (ibid.,  p.  545). 
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Lee’s  project  came  before  Congress  February  22,  1779,  and 
there  for  several  months  remained  buried.  In  October^^  of  that 
year  Henry  Laurens  was  chosen  to  negotiate  a treaty  of  amity  and 
commerce  with  Holland,  and  a draft  of  a treaty  was  prepared  for 
him.  Again,  however,  there  was  a long  delay,  this  time  for  more 
than  a year,  when  the  commission  for  this  particular  purpose  was 
transferred  to  John  Adams  and  the  draft  which  had  been  drawn  up 
for  Laurens  was  somewhat  modified  and  adopted.  This  was  on 
December  29,  1780.^^  This  plan  of  Congress  shows  its  indebted- 
ness to  Lee’s  project  as  well  as  to  the  French  treaty  and  the  plan  of 
September,  1776,  for  it  includes  some  of  Lee’s  “beneficial  and  agree- 
able addition^  ” ; on  the  other  hand  it  omits  some  of  those  provisions, 
as  it  also  modifies  in  places  both  the  language  and  the  matter  of  its 
three  models. 

Complications  in  Europe  long  postponed  negotiations  with  the 
Netherlands,^^  but  finally,  on  April  23,  1782,  Adams  laid  before 
their  High  Mightinesses  a project  of  a treaty  “drawn  up  conform- 
able to  the  instructions  of  Congress  The  precise  form  of 
Adams’s  draft  is  not  known^-^  but  it  probably  differed  but  little  from 
the  treaty  actually  concluded  on  October  8 of  that  year,  which  in- 
cludes provisions  from  Lee’s  project  and  the  French  treaty  which 
are  not  found  in  the  plan  drafted  in  Congress,  and  also  embodies 
other  modifications,  while  retaining  in  large  measure  nevertheless  the 
identical  language  of  those  projects.^® 

While  the  Dutch  treaty  was  in  progress  of  negotiation  steps  were 
taken  toward  concluding  a similar  treaty  with  Sweden.  On  June 
25,  1782,  Franklin  wrote  to  Livingston  that  Sweden  desired  to  enter 
into  a treaty  of  amity  and  commerce  with  the  United  States,  and 

“See  Jour.  Cont.  Cong.,  October  21,  26,  and  30;  also  November  16. 

See  the  plan  in  the  Journals  under  that  date.  Dumas  had,  on  March  15, 
1780,  sent  to  the  Committee  of  Foreign  Affairs  a plan  of  a treaty  with  the  Nether- 
lands, but  this  plan  has  not  been  found  and  no  evidence  has  been  discovered  that 
any  use  was  made  of  it.  See  Wharton,  Dipl.  Corr.,  III.  549  ; cf.  Dumas  to  the 
President  of  Congress,  March  21  (i&fd..  III.  565),  and  Franklin  to  Dumas,  April  23 
(ibid.,  III.  625). 

Congress  had  meanwhile  (August  16,  1781)  issued  additional  instructions 
to  Adams.  See  the  Journals  and  Wharton,  Dipl.  Corr.,  IV.  636  ; see  also  some 
observations  of  a committee  of  Congress,  July  17,  1782  (Secret  Journals  of  the 
Acts  and  Proceedings  of  Congress,  III.  144). 

“Adams  to  Livingston,  April  23,  1782  (Wharton,  Dipl.  Corr.,  V.  325);  cf. 
Adams  to  the  President  of  Congress,  January  14,  1782  (ibid.,  p.  97)  ; Dumas  to 
Livingston,  May  10  (ibid.,  p.  409)  ; and  Adams  to  Dana,  May  13  (ibid.,  p.  415). 

“But  see  Adams  to  Livingston,  June  9 and  15,  and  October  8,  1782  (ibid.,  pp. 
482,  495,  803). 

“The  treaty  is  found  in  the  Journals  under  January  23,  1783,  and  in  Treaties, 
Conventions,  etc.,  betzvccn  the  United  States  and  Other  Powers  (ed.  Malloy), 
II.  1233-1244. 
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he  suggested  that  a particular  power  be  given  him  for  that  purposed’^ 
Accordingly  on  September  28  a draft  of  a treaty  to  be  proposed  to 
the  Swedish  government  was  adopted  by  Congress  and  sent  to  Frank- 
lin, together  with  appropriate  commission  and  instructions^®  The 
preparation  of  a special  plan  of  a treaty  with  Sweden  would  appear 
to  have  been  a \york  of  supererogation,  for  the  old  plans  were  drawn 
forth  and  only  subjected  to  minor  alterations  and  some  omissionsd^ 
By  April  3,  1783,  the  treaty  had  been  concluded  and  signed.^® 
Franklin  says  of  the  treaty:  “It  differs  very  little  from  the  plan 
sent  me ; in  nothing  material. Notwithstanding  this  statement 
provisions  which  are  not  found  in  the  draft  sent  to  Franklin  were 
incorporated  from  the  French  and  Dutch  treaties ; i;noreover  the 
language  of  the  treaty  was  in  greater  degree  recast  than  had  been 
done  in  any  previous  instance. 

Meanwhile  Denmark  was  likewise  manifesting  a desire  “ to  form 
as  soon  as  possible  reciprocal  connexions  of  friendship  and  com- 
merce ” with  the  new  republic,  and  that  government’s  minister  of 
foreign  affairs,  Rosencrone,  suggested  (February  22,  1783)  that  “the 
shortest  way  of  accelerating  these  new  connexions  would  be  to  take 
the  treaty  between  the  Congress  and  the  States  General  for  the 
basis. Franklin  responded  (April  13)  by  sending  such  a sketch 
“ formed  on  the  basis  of  our  treaty  with  Holland  ”.22  To  Livingston 
Franklin  wrote  on  April  15  that,  while  waiting  for  express  powers 
from  Congress,  he  had  sent  to  the  Danish  minister  for  his  considera- 
tion “ a translation  of  the  plan,  mutatis  mutandis,  which  I received 
from  Congress  for  a treaty  with  Sweden  ”.2^  On  July  8 Rosencrone 
submitted  a counter-project  which  was  in  most  respects,  both  in 
form  and  substance,  identical  with  the  Swedish  treaty,  although 
embodying  several  modifications.2® 

Wharton,  Dipl.  Corr.,  V.  510.  See  also  Adams  to  Livingston,  December  14, 
1782  {ibid.,  VI.  133),  and  Franklin  to  Livingston,  December  24  {ibid.,  VI.  163). 

See  Jour.  Cont.  Cong.,  September  19  and  28,  1782. 

One  unaccountable  omission  was  the  article  concerning  “ liberty  of  con- 
science ”. 

^ The  treaty  is  in  Jour.  Cont.  Cong.,  July  29,  1783,  and  in  Treaties,  Con- 
ventions, etc.  (ed.  Malloy),  II.  1725-1735. 

^Franklin  to  Livingston,  March  (April  ?)  7,  1783.  Wharton,  Dipl.  Corr., 
VI.  276. 

^Rosencrone  to  Walterstorff,  February  22,  1783.  Ibid.,  p.  261. 

Franklin  to  Rosencrone,  April  13,  1783.  Ibid.,  p.  372. 

^ Ibid.,  p.  397;  cf.  Franklin  to  Livingston,  June  12,  1783:  “The  treaty  with 
Denmark  is  going  on.  ...  It  is  on  the  plan  of  that  proposed  by  Congress  for 
Sweden.”  Ibid.,  p.  480. 

This  counter-project  is  in  ibid.,  pp.  519-527,  accompanying  a letter  from 
Franklin  to  Livingston,  July  22-25,  1783. 
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Portugal  next  came  forward  with  proffers  of  friendship  and 
trade.  On  June  12,  1783,  Franklin  wrote  to  Livingston:  “ Portugal 
has  likewise  proposed  to  treat  with  us,  and  the  ambassador  has 
earnestly  urged  me  to  give  him  a plan  for  the  consideration  of  his 
court,  which  I have  accordingly  done,  and  he  has  forwarded  it.”“® 
Returning  to  the  subject  in  his  letter  to  Livingston,  July  22,  he 
wrote:  “The  ambassador  of  Portugal  . . . appears  extremely  de- 
sirous of  a treaty  with  our  States ; I have  accordingly  proposed  to 
him  a plan  of  one  (nearly  the  same  with  that  sent  me  for  Sweden) 
and,  after  my  agreeing  to  some  alterations,  he  has  sent  it  to  his 
court  for  approbation.”-^  On  November  i Franklin  wrote  to  the 
President  of  Congress  that  the  conclusion  of  the  Danish  treaty  waited 
only  for  the  commission  and  instructions  from  Congress,  and  that 
the  treaty  with  Portugal  was  under  consideration  at  the  Portuguese 
court. Inasmuch  as  the  proposed  treaties  with  Denmark  and 
Portugal  did  not,  in  the  period  under  consideration,  reach  fruition, 
it  is  aside  from  the  purpose  of  this  note  to  trace  them  further.  It 
should  nevertheless  be  here  noted  that  after  the  coming  of  Jefferson 
in  1784  negotiations  were  renewed  with  both  powers,  and  new,  that 
is,  somewhat  modified,  drafts  were  offered  to  the  representatives  of 
those  governments,^^  but  these  projects  likewise  failed  of  con- 
summation. 

Up  to  this  time  special  powers  for  negotiating  and  signing  each 
particular  treaty  had  seemed  necessary ; but  now,  since  there  ap- 
peared to  be  an  inclination  among  the  European  governments  gen- 
erally to  enter  into  treaties  of  amity  and  commerce  with  the  United 
States,  Congress  issued  on  October  29,  1783,  general  instructions  to 
the  ministers  at  Versailles  authorizing  them  to  negotiate  and  sign 
treaties  with  all  the  'powers  with  which  treaties  were  desirable,  and 
on  May  7,  1784,  adopted  a new  outline  for  such  treaties.^®  On  the 
same  day  Jefferson  was  joined  to  Adams  and  Franklin  in  the  mission. 
This  time  no  attempt  was  made  to  draw  up  a plan  of  treaties  in 
specific  form,  but  only  fundamental  ])rovisions  were  laid  down. 
Nevertheless  the  old  plan  continued  to  do  duty,  or  what  was  essen- 
tially the  same  thing,  one  of  the  treaties  already  concluded  was  used 
as  a model.  Already,  in  March,  1784,  Adams  had  begun  negotia- 

^ Jhid.,  p.  480. 

Ibid.,  p.  580.  The  text  of  the  plan  is  in  ibid.,  pi>.  588-591. 

Ibid.,  p.  721. 

^ See  the  reports  of  the  commissioners  to  Congress,  Noveml)er  ii  and 
December  15,  1784  {Diplomatic  Correspondence  of  the  United  States  of  America 
from  the  Signing  of  the  Treaty  of  Peace,  I.  534,  544)  ; Jefferson  to  Walterstorff, 
February  3,  1785  (ibid.,  pp.  547-549),  and  cf.  post,  pp.  584,  585. 

See  Secret  Journals  (Foreign  Affairs),  October  29,  1783,  March  26,  April  i, 
2,  May  7,  and  1 1,  1784. 
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tions  with  the  Prussian  minister,  who  had  “agreed  to  take  our 
treaty  with  Sweden  for  a modek  reserving  to  each  party  the  right 
of  suggesting  such  alterations  as  shall  appear  to  him  convenient 

Shortly  afterward  that  minister  submitted  to  Adams  a counter- 
project prepared  at  the  Prussian  court,  retaining  for  the  most  part 
both  the  matter  and  the  language  of  the  Swedish  treaty  but  introduc- 
ing a few  modifications.^-  Upon  this  Adams  made  some  suggestons. 
and  on  June  7 wrote  to  the  President  of  Congress  that  the  treaty 
was  ready  for  signature,  unless  Congress  had  other  alterations  to 
propose. In  August  Jefiferson  arrived  in  Paris  bringing  the  new 
commission  and  instructions,  and  the  three  commissioners  now  pro- 
ceeded toward  the  perfection  of  the  treaty The  new  instructions 
involved  some  additional  provisions,  and  these  were  accordingly  in- 
corporated in  a new  project,  which  was  transmitted  to  the  Prussian 
minister  on  November  10.^^  Although  negotiations  were  drawn  out 
during  several  months  with  observations  and  counter-observations^® 
the  treaty  which  was  finally  concluded  in  July,  1785,  was  sub- 
stantially this  project  with  a few  additions  and  omissions.^' 

This  project  is  of  especial  interest  because  it  was  transmitted 
in  its  identical  form,  mu  fat  is  mutandis,  to  the  courts  of  Portugal, 
Denmark,  and  Tuscany,^*  and  with  slight  alterations  to  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  Austrian  government.®®  A part  of  it  was  also  pro- 
posed as  a treaty  of  commerce  with  Great  Britain,^®  and  in  a con- 

Adams  to  the  President  of  Congress,  March  27,  1784.  Dipl.  Corr.  U.  S.  A., 
1783-1789,  I.  438.  The  same  letter  is  in  Wharton,  Dipl.  Corr.,  VI.  782,  with 
date  March  2.  See  also  Adams  to  the  President  of  Congress,  March  9 {Dipl. 
Corr.  U.  S.  A.,  I.  435  »,  and  Thulemeier  to  Adams,  March  14  (ibid.,  p.  439). 

“ The  counter-project  is  in  Dipl.  Corr.  V.  S.  A.,  I.  443— 453,  inclosed  in  a 
letter  of  Adams  to  the  President  of  Congress,  April  10.  * 

^ Ibid.,  p.  458.  Adams’s  observations  on  the  project  are  found  at  pp.  459-463. 
See  also  Adams  to  the  President  of  Congress,  Maj-  13  (ibid.,  p.  455). 

^ See  the  commissioners  to  Thulemeier,  September  9.  Ibid.,  p.  505. 

^ Ibid.,  p.  531.  The  proposed  treaty-  is  in  ibid.,  pp.  520-529. 

See,  especialh',  Thulemeier  to  the  commissioners,  December  10,  1784  (ibid., 
p.  545  ) ; the  commissioners  to  Thulemeier,  January*  21,  1785  (ibid.,  p.  546)  ; 
Thulemeier  to  the  commissioners,  January-  24  (ibid.,  p.  553)  ; the  commissioners  to 
Thulemeier,  March  14  (ibid.,  p.  554)  ; Thulemeier  to  the  commissioners.  May  3 
(ibid.,  p.  578).  Further  correspondence  concerning  the  treaty  is  found  ibid.,  pp. 
580-600. 

^ The  treaty  was  signed  by  Franklin  on  July  9,  1785,  but  the  Prussian  minister 
did  not  sign  it  until  September  10.  The  treaty  is  found  in  the  Jour.  Conf.  Cong., 
under  May  17,  1786  (Secret  Journals,  III.  25-43),  and  in  Treaties,  Conzentions, 
etc.  (ed.  Malloy),  II.  1477-1486. 

“See  the  reports  of  the  commissioners  to  Congress,  November  ii  and 
December  15,  1784.  Dipl.  Corr.  U.  S.  A.,  I.  534,  544. 

“ See  post,  p.  586. 

^Commissioners  to  Caermarthen,  April  4.  1786.  Dipl.  Corr.  V.  S.  A.,  I. 
602-604. 
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siderably  modified  form  it  was  offered  to  the  Emperor  of  IMoroccod^ 
It  has  already  been  noted  that  the  treaties  with  Portugal  and  Den- 
mark were  not  in  the  end  consummated,  and  the  same  is  true  of  the 
treaty  with  Tuscany,  although  there  appeared  for  a time  fair  pros- 
pects that  the  negotiations  in  all  three  instances  would  meet  with 
ultimate  successd^ 

The  case  of  Tuscany  deserves  a further  word.  The  project  was 
transmitted  on  December  9,  1784,^^  to  Favi,  the  Tuscan  charge 
d’affaires  in  Paris,  who  in  turn  transmitted  it  to  his  court.  On 
August  26,  1785,  Favi  wrote  to  the  commissioners  that  the  grand 
duke  had  determined  to  accept  the  treaty,  but  that  there  were  some 
amendments,  which,  though  not  changing  the  substance  of  the  con- 
vention, were  rendered  indispensable  by  local  circumstances  and 
the  regulations  of  the  country.^^  The  amendments  proposed  by  the 
Tuscan  court  have  not  been  found,  but  the  observations  of  the  com- 
missioners upon  them  essentially  reveal  what  ihe  proposed  alt  rat  o;is 
were.^^ 

It  has  been  seen  that  William  Lee’s  efforts  to  negotiate  a treaty 
with  Austria  in  1777  came  to  naught.  Five  years  later  he  re- 
ceived indirect  intimations  that  the  Emperor  was  now  desirous  of 
entering  into  a treaty  with  the  United  States,'^®  yet  it  was  not  until 
a year  later  that  the  Imperial  government  pressed  its  intimations 
upon  the  American  ministers.  Even  then  the  suggestions  were  still 
indirect,  for  the  Emperor  desired  that  the  first  overtures  should 
come  from  the  side  of  the  United  States.^^  On  July  13,  1783, 
Adams  wrote  to  Livingston  that  the  Emperor  had  caused  it  to  be 
intimated  in  various  ways  that  he  wished  to  form  a treaty,^®  and 
on  July  22  Franklin  wrote  to  Livingston:  “I  have  it  also  from  a 
good  hand  at  the  court  of  Vienna  that  the  emperor  is  desirous  of 

October,  1785.  Ibid.,  pp.  666-673.  The  treaty  which  was  concluded  with 
Morocco  (January,  1787)  differs  still  further  from  the  project.  The  treaty  is  in 
Jour.  Cent.  Cong.,  July  18,  1787,  and  in  Treaties,  Conventions,  etc.  (ed.  Malloy), 
I.  1206-1212. 

See,  especially,  Jefferson  to  Jay,  October  ii,  1785,  April  23,  May  12,  and 
August  13,  1786.  Dipl.  Corr.  U.  S.  A.,  I.  652,  725,  731,  804. 

*^lbid.,  p.  541. 

« Ibid.,  p.  578. 

Ibid.,  pp.  583-591,  accomi)anying  a letter  of  the  commissioners  to  Favi, 
June  8,  1785- 

William  Lee  to  the  Committee  of  Foreign  Affairs,  March  31,  1782.  Whar- 
ton, Dipl.  Corr.,  V.  291. 

See  Schlitter,  Die  Berichte,  pp.  231-234. 

Wharton,  Dipl.  Corr.,  VI.  538.  Cf.  Adams  to  Livingston,  July  3,  7.  Ibid., 
pp.  510,  517. 
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establishing  a commerce  with  us  from  Trieste,  as  well  as  Flanders, 
and  would  make  a treaty  with  us  if  proposed  to  him.”^^ 

What  were  the  preliminary  conferences  between  Franklin  and  the 
Austrian  ambassador  the  correspondence  does  not  reveal,  although 
it  is  evident  that  definite  negotiations  awaited  powers  and  instruc- 
tions from  Congress.  This  step  was  taken  by  Congress  on  October 
29,  1783,  and  an  addition  to  the  instructions  was  adopted  on  May 
7,  1784.  Accordingly  Franklin  wrote  to  the  Austrian  ambassador, 
the  Comte  de  Alercy-Argenteau,  on  July  30  that  upon  the  arrival 
of  Jefferson  the  commissioners  would  be  ready  to  enter  into  a treaty 
with  His  Imperial  Majesty.”®  IMercy-Argenteau  at  once  communi- 
cated with  his  governments^  and  on  September  28  announced  the 
Emperor’s  assent  to  the  negotiation.  “ When  the  particulars  respect- 
ing this  matter  shall  be  sent  to  me  ”,  he  added,  “ I shall  instantly 
communicate  them.”s-  There  was  no  further  word  upon  the  sub- 
ject for  considerably  more  than  a year.  The  resumption  of  nego- 
tiations is  described  by  Jefferson  in  a letter  to  Jay,  January  27, 
1786.S3  On  May  12  he  wrote  to  Jay  that  the  ambassador  had  asked 
for  propositions  and  that  he  had  given  him  a draft,  “ which  was  a 
copy  of  what  we  had  originally  proposed  to  Denmark,  with  such 
alterations  as  had  occurred  and  been  approved  in  our  negotiations 
with  Prussia,  Tuscany,  and  Portugal  The  Austrian  govern- 
ment entered  earnestly  into  the  consideration  of  the  project,®^  but 
meanwhile  Jefferson’s  commission  to  sign  such  a treaty  had  ex- 
pired,®® and  Congress  failed  to  renew  it. 

Franklin  to  Livingston,  July  22-25.  Wharton,  Dipl.  Corr.,  VI.  580-591. 
The  “ good  hand  ” was  doubtless  Jan  Ingenhousz.  See  Franklin  to  Ingenhousz, 
May  16,  1783.  Smyth,  Writings  of  Benjamin  Franklin,  IX.  41. 

“^“Wharton,  Dipl.  Corr.,  VI.  817.  Cf.  Franklin  to  Thomson,  November  ii. 
Ibid.,  p.  829. 

Mercy-Argenteau  to  Franklin,  July  30.  Ibid.,  p.  817. 

Ibid.,  p.  820. 

Dipl.  Corr.  U.  S.  A.,  I.  713;  The  Writings  of  Thomas  lefferson,  memorial 
edition,  V.  265  ; cf.  Jefferson  to  Adams,  January  12  {ibid.,  p.  248)  ; Jefferson  to 
Gerry,  May  7 {ibid.,  p.  315)  ; and  Jefferson  to  Monroe,  May  10  {ibid.,  pp.  325-333). 
^ Ibid.,  pp.  335-338;  Dipl.  Corr.  U.  S.  A.,  I,  731. 

This  is  evidenced  by  the  proposition  of  Kaunitz  to  the  Emperor  {ante,  p.  576). 
It  will  be  observed  that  this  proposition  bears  a date  anterior  by  some  weeks  to 
the  time  when  Jefferson’s  project  was  submitted.  See  also  Schlitter,  Die  Berichte, 
pp.  235-238,  and  Jefferson  to  Jay,  September  26,  1786  {Writings,  memorial  edition, 
V.  424). 

The  commission,  which  bore  date  of  May  12,  1784,  was  to  be  in  force  not 
exceeding  two  years.  See  Jour.  Cont.  Cong.,  May  7,  ii,  1784  {Secret  Journals,  III. 
489,  498)  ; cf.  Jay  to  Jefferson,  October  27,  1786  {Dipl.  Corr.,  I.  794)  ; Jefferson  to 
Dumas,  October  14,  1787  {Writings,  memorial  edition,  VI.  341).  Jefferson  wrote 
to  John  Quincy  Adams,  March  30,  1826:  “Austria  soon  after  became  desirous  of 
a treaty  with  us,  and  her  ambassador  pressed  it  often  upon  me ; but  our  com- 
merce with  her  being  no  object,  I evaded  her  repeated  invitations.”  Ibid.,  XVI. 
160. 
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The  draft  which  Professor  Van  Houtte  has  brought  to  light  is 
'undoubtedly  that  which  Jefferson  submitted  to  the  Austrian  ambas- 
sador, and  the  majority  of  its  articles  are  identical  with  the  corre- 
sponding articles  of  the  Prussian  treaty.  The  principal  differences 
are  the  following:  Articles  II.  and  III.  of  the  Austrian  draft  omit 
the  clause  found  at  the  end  of  those  articles  in  the  Prussian  treaty, 
“ submitting  themselves  nevertheless  ”,  etc.  Article  V.  of  the  project 
is  much  more  ample  than  that  incorporated  in  the  Prussian  treaty, 
but  is  identical  with  the  corresponding  article  of  the  draft  submitted 
to  the  Prussian  minister.®^  Several  articles,  in  fact,  which  vary 
from  the  Prussian  treaty  follow  verbatim  the  original  propositions. 
Aside  from  some  small  variations  in  article  VIII.  the  last  half  of 
that  article  in  the  Prussian  treaty  (beginning  “except  those  estab- 
lished”) is  omitted.  The  clause  in  article  X.  of  the  Prussian 
treaty,  “and  exempt  . . . subjects”,  is  not  found  in  the  Austrian 
draft.  Article  XII.  of  the  Austrian  project  contains,  however,  the 
following  clause  not  found  in  the  treaty : “ On  the  other  hand. 
Enemy  Vessels  shall  make  Enemy  Goods;  insomuch  that  whatever 
shall  be  found  in  the  vessels  of  an  Enemy  shall  be  confiscated  with- 
out distinction ; except  such  Goods  and  Merchandize  as  were  put  on 
board  such  Vessel  before  the  Declaration  of  War,  or  within  six 
Months  after  it,  which  shall  be  free.”  In  article  XIII.  the  Prussian 
treaty  enlarged  upon  the  draft  submitted  to  Thulemeier,  and  the 
Austrian  draft  contains  this  further  addition:  “Nor  shall  any  such 
Articles  be  subject  to  be  taken  or  delayed  in  any  case,  if  they  be 
not  in  greater  quantity  than  may  be  necessary  for  the  use  of  the 
ship  or  of  the  Persons  in  it.  And  to  remove  all  doubt  respecting 
the  Merchandize  and  Effects  which  shall  be  subject  to  the  Arrange- 
ments in  this  Article,  it  is  declared  that  they  are  the  following. 
Canons  (etc.,  as  enumerated  in  the  Articles  of  the  armed  Neu- 
trality).” Article  XX.  of  the  Austrian  project  adds  this  clause: 
“ unless  bound  thereto  by  some  treaty  now  existing  ”.  Finally 
article  XXL  omits  from  section  4 of  the  treaty  the  clause,  “ but  by 
the  judicature  of  the  place  into  which  the  prize  shall  have  been 
conducted  ”. 

» Edmund  C.  Burnett. 

®‘  See  Dipl.  Corr.  U.  S.  A.,  I.  520,  and  cf.  ante,  p.  584. 
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Expansion  of  Races.  By  Charles  Edward  Woodruff,  A.M., 
M.D.  (New  York:  Rebman  Company.  Pp.  xi,  405.) 

Ten  years  ago  sociological  studies  were  written  around  the  theory 
that  traits  acquired  within  the  lifetime  of  the  individual  by  education 
and  environment  could  be  passed  into  the  germ-plasm  and  consequently 
inherited.  It  is  encouraging  to-day  to  find  books  like  the  present  written 
around  modern  biological  beliefs — pure  inheritance  of  variations  arising 
within  the  germ-plasm;  repetition  of  types  from  one  generation  to 
another  as  long  as  the  environment  remains  unchanged;  adaptation  the 
prime  necessity;  and  natural  selection  the  great  deciding  force,  the  last 
court  of  appeal.  Dr.  Woodruff’s  central  position  is  strong.  The  same 
may  be  said  of  the  three  main  theories  which  run  through  his  work,  that 
there  is  a universal  tendency  to  supersaturation  of  population,  that  the 
“ Aryan  ” is  very  superior  to  the  “ Non-Aryan  ” in  natural  ability,  and 
that  the  white  man  is  not  at  all  suited  to  life  in  the  tropics.  The  opening 
chapters  give  cumulative  evidence  that  overpopulation  is  a universal 
phenomenon  in  human  as  well  as  in  animal  life,  in  the  past  as  well  as  in 
the  present,  in  the  savage  as  well  as  in  the  civilized  state.  This  does 
not,  to  the  reviewer,  appear  to  lead  to  an  explanation  why  some  races 
have  migrated  more  than  others,  for  the  very  reason  of  its  universality. 
These  opening  chapters  are  valuable,  however,  for  calling  attention 
vividly  by  means  of  a wealth  of  illustration  to  the  folly  of  much  of  the 
misguided  charity  of  the  present  day,  which  only  makes  the  problem 
harder  for  the  next  generation.  The  sooner  we  face  these  facts  the 
better  it  will  be  for  all  concerned.  Eugenics  is  the  only  solution. 

Dr.  Woodruff’s  superior  man  is  always  an  “Aryan  ”.  He  derives 
him  not  from  Asia  but  from  the  northwestern  part  of  Europe  just  south 
of  the  retreating  ice-cap,  essentially  a Scandinavian  man.  He  dispels 
the  theory  of  Asiatic  origin  with  too  little  discussion,  and  almost  ignores 
the  anthropological  sceptics  who  deny  the  entire  existence  of  an 
“Aryan”  race.  Nevertheless,  there  certainly  is  to-day  a clearly  defined 
type  of  man,  tall,  light-haired,  blue-eyed,  and  energetic,  and  this  appears 
to  be  what  Dr.  Woodruff  is  writing  about.  He  believes  this  man 
migrated  southward  as  a conqueror  into  southern  Europe,  southern 
Asia,  and  even  Africa,  and  degenerated  under  the  tropical  sun.  Before 
the  degeneration  set  in  he  built  the  great  Oriental  civilizations;  made 
Greece  and  Rome  what  they  were;  wrote  the  Vedas;  and  penetrated  even 
as  far  as  China  and  Japan.  This  is  a plausible  and  interesting  theory, 
but  it  is  equally  possible  to  derive  the  Oriental  overlords,  the  great 
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Pharaohs,  aristocrats,  and  conquerors  from  the  southern  people  them- 
selves. The  essential  distinction  would  be  that  Dr.  Woodruff’s  theory 
makes  the  aristocrat  come  fully  formed  as  such  and  begin  to  degenerate 
as  soon  as  he  reaches  his  southern  home,  while  the  contrary  theory  would 
take  into  account  all  the  forces  which  are  constantly  at  work  towards  dif- 
ferentiating man  from  man  within  a homogeneous  group  where  wealth  is 
easily  obtained.  These  forces  of  natural  selection,  of  which  marriage 
selection  is  perhaps  the  strongest,  tend  of  themselves  to  increase  with  an 
accelerating  ratio  the  superior  end  of  the  social  scale  at  the  expense  of 
the  inferior.  This  combined  with  heredity  of  talent  makes  men  differ  more 
and  more  in  natural  ability  wherever  there  is  surplus  wealth,  family  life, 
legitimacy  of  descent,  marriage  selection  of  the  sons  of  the  successful 
with  heiresses,  the  daughters  of  the  successful. 

Thus  the  northern  men  may  have  arrived  in  the  fertile  valleys  already 
superior  to  the  existing  races  whom  they  conquered  but  still  compara- 
tively homogeneous  and  undifferentiated  and  not  containing  within  their 
ranks  any  of  the  great  intellectual  variations  which  they  afterwards 
evolved.  There  may  have  been  intellectual  evolution  as  well  as  degenera- 
tion entirely  within  the  hotter  zones.  Dr.  Woodruff’s  theories  stimulate 
further  historical  inquiries.  In  fact  the  whole  book  is  more  often  stimu- 
lating and  suggestive  than  conclusive,  a fault  perhaps  inseparably  asso- 
ciated with  the  method  of  collecting  and  marshalling  researches  and 
opinions  in  support  of  a thesis  without  the  aid  of  any  objective  or 
impersonal  check  to  guard  against  the  personal  equation.  The  reviewer 
believes  the  main  contentions  of  this  book  are  sound  because  the  bio- 
logical laws  on  which  it  is  based  have  been  so  scientifically  established 
that  the  conclusions  logically  follow.  The  facts  of  history  have  been 
but  little  and  but  recently  treated  scientifically  in  their  applications  to  the 
broad  problems  of  the  rise  and  decay  of  nations.  For  this  reason  as  soon 
as  the  historical  records  are  appealed  to  there  is  usually  no  way  of 
establishing  a proof. 

Dozens  of  questions  are  suggested  in  this  interesting  book  the  answers 
to  which  await  the  further  development  of  this  very  field  of  inquiry 
which  unites  the  knowledge  of  biology  with  that  of  history. 

Frederick  Adams  Woods. 

Greek  Athletic  Sports  and  Festivals.  P>y  E.  Norman  Gardiner, 
M.A.  (London:  Macmillan  and  Company.  1910.  Pp.  xxiii, 
S33-) 

In  view  of  the  revival  of  the  Olympic  games  and  in  considering  the 
discussion  which  is  raging  now-a-days  about  the  place  of  physical  culture 
in  education,  it  is  well  to  turn  to  the  Greeks,  who  succeeded,  for  a time 
at  least,  in  reconciling  the  demands  of  body  and  mind,  and  see  what  the 
spirit  of  their  sports  was.  From  Gardiner’s  book  the  general  reader 
cannot  fail  to  learn  much  about  these  questions;  and  although  most  of 
the  new  material  has  already  appeared  in  the  Journal  of  Hellenic  Studies, 
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the  specialist  also  welcomes  the  book  as  the  only  scientific  work  on  the 
subject  in  English.  Jiithner’s  invaluable  edition  of  Philostratus,  Ueber 
Gymnastik,  is  also  a new  book  in  this  field  and  it  is  a sign  of  the  value 
of  these  two  works  that  they  agree  so  closely.  Gardiner,  however, 
rightly  diffiers  in  believing  that  professionalism  did  not  exist  till  the 
latter  half  of  the  fifth  century  B.  C.  and  that  Xenophanes’s  protest  is 
only  against  over-athleticism. 

The  first  part  gives  a history  of  Greek  athletics  and  festivals  from 
the  earliest  times  to  393  A.  D.  The  second  and  more  technical  part  deals 
with  the  stadium,  foot-race,  jump  and  halteres,  throwing  the  discus,  the 
javelin,  the  pentathlon,  wrestling,  boxing,  the  pankration,  hippodrome, 
gymnasium,  and  palaestra.  Here  are  given  facts  about  the  latest  exca- 
vations in  the  gymnasiums  of  Delphi,  Priene,  Ephesus,  and  Pergamum, 
though  no  mention  is  made  of  that  found  by  the  Americans  at  Eretria. 
In  the  excellent  bibliography  which  is  appended,  antiquated  editions  are 
sometimes  cited  and  some  important  titles  such  as  Schneider’s  Die 
Griechischc  Gymnasien  und  Paldstren  and  Van  Esveld’s  De  Balneis  La- 
vationibusquc  Graccornm  are  missing.  The  reference  to  Robinson  (p. 
517)  should  be  to  the  American  Journal  of  Archaeology. 

There  are  several  minor  errors  to  mar  perfect  accuracy,  especially  in 
accents  of  Greek  words.^  Page  53,  there  are  not  many  pillars  of  the 
Heraeum  standing  and  the  altar  of  Zeus  we  now  know  to  be  only  two  pre- 
historic houses.  Page  1 1 1,  note  3,  Sundwall  refutes  Keramopoullos  in  the 
Journal  International  d’Arclieologie  Niimismatiqiie  (1908),  pp.  233  ff. 
Page  1 19,  Paeonius  was  not  an  Athenian  but  from  Mende  in  Thrace.  Page 
124,  for  Cleiton-Polycleitus  cf.  Westermann,  Classical  Review  (1905),  pp. 
323  ff.  Page  225,  the  temple  of  Nemea  dates  much  later  than  fifth  century 
B.  C.  and  has  more  left  than  three  columns.  Page  242  needs  to  be  revised  in 
view  of  Brauchitsch’s  monograph  on  Panathenaic  vases  and  of  the  Amer- 
ican Journal  of  Archaeology,  XIV.  422  ft.  Asteius  (373-372  B.  C.)  is 
the  earliest  archon’s  name  on  Panathenaic  vases.  Kosmetes  does  not 
occur,  since  we  must  read  with  Wilhelm  (Beitrdge,  p.  82)  ra/xtevovro?, 
not  KoaiJLr)Tevovro<;.  This  fragment  is  painted  and  belongs  to  the  last  third 
of  the  third  century  B.  C.,  refuting  the  statement  (p.  244)  that  “the 
painted  vases  come  to  a sudden  close  at  the  end  of  the  fourth  century.” 
Besides  Sikelos  and  Kittos,  we  have  Chachrylion  as  vase  painter  on  a 
Panathenaic  vase  in  Florence.  Page  280,  read  Nicocrates  for  Niceratus ; 
page  479,  Kircher  for  Kirchner;  page  483,  k^wv.  The  other  misprints 
are  easily  corrected.  Page  357,  there  is  a Panathenaic  vase  with  similar 
subject  in  Berlin.  Page  472,  r.  f.  vases  begin  before  520  and  last  longer 
than  440.  Page  482,  Andocides  flourished  540  or  525  B.  C. 

In  a word,  although  there  are  several  statements  which  one  might 

1 Pp.  9 diSy  533,  TavpoKadal/la  for  TavpoKaddl/ia  ] pp.  *]l,  53I>  dTro/Sanys  for  diro- 
gdrrjs  ; pp.  130  ^ts,  532,  iSccuttjs  for  ISidtrtjs ; pp.  368,  533>  rpidKT'qp  for  rpiaKTifip  ; pp. 
403,  532,  /ie/Xi%ai  for  pieiXixat ; p.  483,  ^varbv  for  ^vards ; p.  485,  6Tr\6p.axot  for  ottXo- 
p.dxoi;  p.  532,  Xei^/ctD/itt  for  \evKO}p.a,  ^vcrrapx'i^s  for  ^vardpxv^  P-  533»  TpcdypLos  for 
rpiayp.b%. 
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dispute,  of  which  the  limits  of  this  review  prevent  mention,  Gardiner’s 
book  marks  a great  advance  in  our  knowledge  of  Greek  athletics  and 
scholars  will  now  turn  to  Gardiner  and  Juthner  and  no  longer  to  Krause. 

David  M.  Robinson. 

The  Influence  of  Wealth  in  Imperial  Rome.  By  William  Stearns 
Davis,  Professor  of  Ancient  History,  University  of  Minnesota. 
(New  York:  The  Macmillan  Company.  1910.  Pp.  xi,  340.) 

The  absence  of  foot-notes  and  the  intention  avowed  in  the  preface 
of  Professor  Davis’s  book  set  the  lines  which  a fair-minded  review  must 
follow.  It  is  designed  as  a popular  treatment  of  the  power  of  money 
in  the  Roman  Empire.  It  contains  a mass  of  material  gathered,  evi- 
dently through  years  of  diligent  labor,  from  the  standard  secondary 
works  in  German,  French,  and  English,  as  well  as  from  ancient  litera- 
ture and  inscriptions  both  Greek  and  Latin.  The  style  is  graceful  and 
will  no  doubt  appeal  to  the  general  public. 

After  a brief  and  dramatic  account  of  the  panic  at  Rome  in  33  B.  C., 
the  author  treats  the  following  large  topics  in  as  many  chapters : Political 
Corruption  and  High  Finance;  Commerce,  Trade  and  the  Accumulation 
of  Wealth;  Expenditure  of  Wealth;  Slaves,  Freedmen  and  Plebeians; 
Marriage,  Divorce  and  Childlessness;  Some  Reasons  Why  the  Roman 
Empire  Fell.  Professor  Davis  is  undoubtedly  at  his  best  in  the  strictly 
narrative  portions  of  his  book.  The  pages  of  chapters  iii.  and  iv.  upon 
banking,  oversea  commerce,  land  travel,  debtors  and  spendthrifts,  and 
like  topics  make  interesting  and  profitable  reading.  Sometimes,  however, 
the  impression  is  vague,  as  though  the  writer  had  not  hammered  at  his 
material  until  the  many  details  were  jostled  each  into  its  proper  niche. 
A more  strictly  chronological  arrangement  would  sometimes  have  made 
the  development  clearer.  Since  the  book  is  not  a “ critical  compendium 
for  the  advanced  student  ” the  impression  should  be  clearly  incised. 
Confusion,  however,  is  apparent  in  the  topic  upon  the  plundering  of  the 
provinces  (pp.  16  fif.).  First  comes  the  generalization  that  the  attitude 
towards  the  provinces,  starting  with  the  incorporation  of  Sicily,  was  one 
of  ruthless  exploitation.  A maxim  of  the  Emperor  Tiberius  follows 
this,  then  a mention  of  Varus  and  his  venality  in  Syria.  The  next  para- 
graph deals  with  legislation  of  the  years  198-149  B.  C.,  to  meet  the 
increasing  greed  of  the  governors.  The  paragraph  which  follows  gives 
a more  connected  survey  from  the  Diadochi  to  the  Agrippas  in  Palestine. 
The  movement  is  too  kaleidoscopic.  On  page  147  the  reader  is  at  one 
moment  settling  barbarians  on  the  imperial  domains  with  Marcus  Aure- 
lius, at  the  next  discussing  plebiscita  of  218  B.  C. 

In  general,  however,  the  author  and  the  book  deserve  praise  for  their 
good  qualities  in  narration.  The  same  cannot  be  said  of  the  interpreta- 
tion of  the  assembled  data.  The  point  of  view  expressed  in  the  title  of 
the  book  seems  to  he  its  bane.  The  very  massing  of  the  material  from 
this  standpoint  results  in  a massing  of  dark  pigment  upon  a gloomy 
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canvas.  The  general  color-scheme  cannot  be  relieved  successfully  by 
the  occasional  blotches  of  light  contributed  by  such  discussions  as  that 
of  the  “ benefactions  of  the  rich  ” or  “ happier  marriages  The  moral- 
istic rather  than  the  economic  attitude  is  the  prevailing  one.  The  total 
impression,  a false  one,  in  the  judgment  of  the  reviewer,  although  it  is- 
the  traditional  one,  is  conveyed  in  the  last  paragraph  of  the  book.  The 
Roman  Empire  “ taught  its  prosaic  commercialism  to  all  its  provinces. 

. . . Its  citizens  served  Mammon  in  the  place  of  God  with  more  than 
usual  consistency.  The  power  they  worshipped  carried  them  a certain- 
way — then  delivered  them  over  to  their  own  rottenness  and  to  the 
resistless  enemy.”  In  fact  the  title  of  the  book  is  a misnomer.  For 
there  are  many  topics  such  as  those  upon  the  education  of  the  lower 
classes  and  upon  the  Roman  guilds  (pp.  228-229  ff.)  which  have  little 
connection  with  the  subject  indicated  by  the  title. 

Should  not  the  organized  commercialism  of  the  empire  be  handled,, 
not  as  something  black  and  wrong,  but  as  the  necessary  economic  basis- 
for  the  myriad  activities  of  that  great  empire?  A thorough  assimilation 
of  Eduard  Meyer’s  point  of  view  in  his  sketch  of  the  Wirtschaftliche 
Entwickehing  des  Altertums  would  have  modified  Professor  Davis’s 
views  upon  the  “ social  stigma  ” attaching  to  manual  labor,  which  is  an 
idea  set  by  ancient  academic  treatises.  The  work  of  Gummerus  in  the 
fifth  supplement  of  Klio  leads  to  the  conclusion  that  it  was  exactly 
the  small  farmer,  at  least  in  Italy,  who  was  7iot  “ almost  economically 
independent ”. 

The  last  chapter — Some  Reasons  Why  the  Roman  Empire  Fell — is 
the  weakest  portion  of  the  work.  One  cannot  seriously  consider  the 
deaths  in  gladiatorial  combats  as  an  appreciable  drain  upon  the  popula- 
tion of  the  empire  (p.  327).  It  is  futile  to  blame  the  ancients  because 
they  did  not  make  physical  inventions,  and  confound  the  barbarians 
“ by  learning  how  to  combine  sulphur,  nitre  and  charcoal  ”.  The  author’s 
weakness  in  interpretation  of  economic  material  and  grasp  of  economic 
problems  is  most  apparent  in  this  chapter.  Had  Professor  Davis  con- 
fined himself  to  the  lesser  task  of  a series  of  pictures  out  of  the  economic 
and  social  life  of  the  empire,  the  weakness  would  not  have  been  sc 
fundamental. 

W.  L.  Westermann. 

The  Roman  Empire:  Essays  on  the  Constitutional  History  from  the 
Accession  of  Domitian  {81  A.  D.)  to  the  Retirement  of 
Nicephorus  III.  (1081  A.  D.).  By  F.  W.  Bussell,  Fellow  and' 
Tutor  of  Brasenose  College,  Oxford,  Rector  of  Sizeland.  Vol- 
umes I.  and  II.  (London  and  New  York : Longmans,  Green,  and 
Company.  1910.  Pp.  xiv,  402;  xxiii,  521.) 

“The  purpose  of  the  following  essays,  written  for  the  use  of  the 
general  reader  and  modern  politician,  is  to  add  a modest  contribution 
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to  the  interpretation  of  the  imperial  system.”  In  the  author’s  opinion 
the  study  of  history  is  “ a remedy  against  the  hasty  opportunism  of 
amateurs  who  know  only  the  surface  of  their  own  age  and  none  of  the 
hidden  causes  that  have  produced  it  Those  who  limit  themselves  to 
recent  times  operate  in  too  narrow  a field  to  be  able  to  discover  its 
general  characteristics  and  tendencies;  and  it  is  mere  folly  to  imagine 
that  in  the  past  half-century  the  world  has  so  improved  as  to  be  able  to 
derive  no  instruction  from  the  study  of  the  Roman  Empire.  In  fact,  he 
continues,  remarkably  striking  parallels  can  be  drawn  between  the 
political  and  social  conditions  of  the  world  to-day  and  those  of  the 
earlier  centuries  of  our  era;  and  the  comparisons  do  not  always  redound 
to  the  glory  of  the  present.  From  the  author’s  point  of  view  the  prin- 
cipate  came  into  being  because  the  people  did  not  want  to  govern  them- 
selves. The  princeps  did  not  construct  the  imperial  system  irresponsibly 
but  as  a representative  of  the  popular  will,  silently  though  none  the  less 
forcibly  expressed.  His  rule  was  pacific  and  parental.  He  was  never 
“ intimidated  into  the  enormity  of  class  legislation  ”,  and  under  him  the 
interests  of  the  people  were  better  protected,  Mr.  Bussell  declares,  than 
they  are  now  under  a party  government,  whose  perpetual  condition  is 
civil  discord  and  alternate  injustice.  The  growth  of  absolutism  answered 
to  a popular  demand.  The  emperors  did  not  encroach  but  were  invoked. 
The  provinces  made  no  attempt  to  escape  the  yoke  but  regretted  the 
protection  when  it  was  withdrawn. 

The  author’s  sympathies  are  all  with  the  princeps  in  his  conflict  with 
the  senate,  in  the  gradual  creation  of  a centralized  monarchy.  Domitian 
systematically  followed  this  policy.  Diocletian,  embodying  in  the  consti- 
tution the  tendencies  of  the  previous  century  of  revolution,  abolished 
the  idea  of  delegation  and  responsibility,  and  substituted  in  their  stead 
the  sacrosanctity  of  the  monarch  and  the  principle  that  “the  king  never 
dies  and  can  do  no  wrong.”  Constantine  added  the  hereditary  principle. 
Thus  these  emperors  created  the  absolutism  of  the  modern  type. 

The  causes  of  decline  were  principally  pestilence,  the  curial  system, 
and  slavery.  The  universal  lapse  of  interest  in  municipal  affairs  com- 
pelled the  emperor  to  undertake  the  local  administration  through  a 
bureaucracy,  which  he  was  unable  to  control.  It  is  the  present  custom, 
the  author  remarks,  to  denounce  the  bureaucracy  and  the  excessive  taxa- 
tion of  the  late  empire.  But  while  taking  this  attitude  we  should  not 
overlook  the  fact  that  the  whole  tendency  of  modern  states  is  in  these 
same  directions.  If  many  emperors  benevolently  strove  to  better  the 
condition  of  the  people  by  interference  in  municipal  affairs  and  in  the 
discouragement  of  local  and  personal  initiative,  no  different  is  the  aim 
of  present  socialism. 

Somewhat  against  his  will  the  author  finally  admits  that  Caesarism, 
though  incomparably  superior  to  the  modern  Parliamentary  system,  and 
a potential  refuge  from  the  dangerous  equilibrium  of  modern  democracy, 
is  not  an  ideal  form  of  government.  Representative  and  laudable  as  it 
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is,  Caesarism,  like  modern  socialism,  denies  maturity  and  freedom,  and 
is  at  once  a cause  and  symptom  of  decay.” 

Enough  has  been  said  to  indicate  the  spirit  and  method  of  the  work. 
It  contains  more  political  theory  than  real  history.  The  author’s  bias  is 
pronounced  and  his  subjectivity  extreme.  But  he  fully  appreciates  the 
tentative  character  of  such  treatment.  The  style,  thrown  off  from  a 
warm  imagination,  has  a magnificent  sweep,  though  it  is  sometimes 
obscure.  Few  “politicians”  in  America  will  read  the  work;  and  of 
those  persons  who  actually  attempt  it,  many  will  doubtless  be  amazed 
at  the  author’s  wholesale  arraignment  of  modern  government  and  society. 
It  is  safe  to  say  that  his  conclusions  will  not  find  wide  acceptance;  yet 
the  amount  of  truth  in  his  comparison  between  the  Roman  world  and  the 
present  is  enough  to  set  the  reader  a-thinking. 

George  Willis  Botsford. 

BOOKS  OF  MEDIEVAL  AND  MODERN  EUROPEAN  HISTORY 

Deutsche  Geschichte.  Von  Dietrich  Schafer.  Erster  Band: 
Mittelaltcr.  Zweiter  Band:  Neiizeit.  (Jena:  Gustav  Fischer. 
1910.  Pp.  ix,  469;  X,  505.) 

In  spite  of  one  or  two  shortcomings  with  which  we  shall  deal  pres- 
ently this  is  by  far  the  most  important  work  covering  German  history 
in  short  compass  that  has  yet  seen  the  light.  With  a sure  hand  Schafer 
traces  the  political  and  religious  development  of  the  nation  from  the 
earliest  times  down  to  the  actual  present,  going  into  all  the  ramifications, 
recoiling  before  no  difficulty,  and  neglecting  no  one  period.  He  is  inde- 
pendent in  his  judgments,  is  always  moderate  and  dispassionate,  and 
gives  the  interrelation  of  events  in  a way  that  will  earn  the  gratitude 
of  all  who  seriously  busy  themselves  with  the  subject.  The  book  is  not 
for  beginners  and  would  scarcely  be  of  service  to  those  who  have  not 
enjoyed  at  least  the  historical  training  afforded  by  the  German  schools. 

It  is  a tour  de  force  to  crowd  the  history  of  eighteen  hundred  and 
more  years  into  half  that  number  of  pages  and  no  two  writers  would 
solve  the  problem  in  the  same  way.  Schafer  economizes  space  by  con- 
ciseness of  style  and  also  by  almost  entirely  eliminating  military  history. 
For  instance  he  disposes  of  the  six  great  battles  of  the  fall  of  1813  in 
thirteen  lines  and  does  not  even  mention  by  name  the  battles  fought  in 
France  in  1814.  In  this  neglect  of  military  details  he  goes  at  times  too 
far,  as  when  he  fails  to  mention  the  defection  of  the  Saxon  troops  in 
the  midst  of  the  battle  of  Leipzig,  although  to  that  defection  French 
historians  ascribe  the  defeat  that  drove  Napoleon  out  of  Germany. 
Schafer  is  equally  Spartan  in  his  neglect  of  dramatic  incidents,  referring 
only  casually  to  the  famous  throwing  out  of  window  that  was  the  begin- 
ning of  the  Thirty  Years’  War  and  to  the  death  of  Wallenstein. 

There  are  other  omissions  that  will  strike  many  as  less  pardonable — 
omissions,  indeed,  which  the  author  defends  in  his  preface.  Economic 
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history  and  what  we  usually  call  the  history  of  civilization  find  little 
place  in  the  book.  History  is  no  “ struggle  for  a feeding-place  ”, 
Schafer  declares.  And  again : “ The  author  is  of  the  opinion  that  as  far 
as  regards  the  solving  the  great  questions  which  have  determined  the 
development  of  our  nation  and  its  relations  to  humanity  it  is  indifferent 
whether  men  fought  with  spear  or  repeating-rifle,  in  chain-armor  or  in 
uniform;  whether  they  spoke  or  wrote  in  gown  or  in  dress-suit,  warmed 
themselves  at  hearths  or  at  radiators,  lived  on  pork  and  beans  or  had 
their  meals  prepared  by  a French  cook.” 

All  the  same  the  “ struggle  for  a feeding-place  ” determined  largely 
the  movements  of  the  early  tribes  and  even  those  of  the  medieval 
emperors  who  had,  as  Nitzsch  puts  it,  to  “ graze  up  their  domains  ” every 
year  because  the  supplies  on  which  the  court  subsisted  were  furnished 
in  kind  and  not  in  money.  In  consequence  of  Schafer’s  attitude  we  learn 
quite  incidentally  at  the  end  of  the  first  volume  that  Germany  has  grown 
rich  and  prosperous.  There  is  no  mention  of  the  trade  relations  between 
the  Romans  and  Germans,  none  of  the  influence  exerted  by  the  Crusades 
both  on  German  commerce  and  on  German  civilization.  The  Black 
Death  of  1348  is  mentioned  merely  as  a horrible  happening,  and  no 
effort  is  made  to  get  at  the  underlying  causes  of  the  social  unrest  at  the 
time  of  the  Reformation. 

Where  Schafer  excels  is  in  the  treatment  of  religious  matters.  The 
organization  of  the  German  church  by  Boniface  and  the  whole  question 
of  the  struggle  between  the  Empire  and  the  papacy  for  the  right  of 
investiture  are  dealt  with  in  a masterly  manner.  It  is  the  same  with  the 
relations  with  the  Church  before,  during,  and  after  the  Reformation,  and 
again  at  the  time  of  the  Kulturkampf  and  of  the  rise  of  the  Centre 
party. 

A special  word  must  be  said  for  the  brilliant  chapter  on  the  modern 
German  Empire  dealing  with  all  the  great  problems  that  have  confronted 
the  Reichstag  since  1871  : the  relations  with  Austria,  Russia,  and  Eng- 
land; the  colonial  policy;  the  Chinese  war;  the  growth  of  social  democ- 
racy. Schafer  does  not  refrain  from  criticism  even  of  those  in  high 
places  but  is  never  violent  or  partizan. 

It  would  be  a thankless  task  to  attempt  to  pick  flaws  here  and  there 
in  a work  so  broadly  conceived  and  so  carefully  executed.  The  reviewer 
would  merely  say  that  he  considers  Frederick  the  Great  too  leniently 
handled.  Prussia  may  have  had  old  claims  to  Brieg,  Liegnitz,  and 
Glogau,  but  there  is  no  evidence  to  prove  that  those  claims  had  been  so 
much  as  mentioned  to  Austria  during  the  previous  half-century.  The 
sudden  descent  on  Silesia  and  the  claiming  and  holding  of  that  entire 
province  must  always  seem  to  an  impartial  observer  an  act  of  unpardon- 
able aggression.  Frederick’s  recently  published  despatches  concerning 
the  partition  of  Poland,  too,  show  that  he  and  not  Catherine  was  the 
real  instigator  of  the  partition  and  weaken  Schafer’s  contention  that  the 
anarchy  in  Poland  rendered  Prussia’s  interference  a necessity.  The 
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anarchy  itself  was  largely  of  Frederick's  making,  and  we  have  his  direc- 
tions to  his  envoys  to  give  it  encouragement  and  secretly  oppose  all 
reforms.  In  all  probability  it  was  at  Frederick’s  suggestion  that  Austria 
seized  on  Zips  and  precipitated  the  partition.  We  know  that  at  the  very 
moment  of  the  seizure  Russia  was  greatly  alarmed  at  the  frequency  with 
which  envoys  passed  between  Berlin  and  Vienna  and  that  it  was  com- 
mon talk  in  St.  Petersburg  that  the  two  courts  concerted  all  their 
measures  in  common. 

Ernest  F.  Henderson. 

The  Scottish  Staple  in  the  Netherlands:  an  Account  of  the  Trade 
Relations  between  Scotland  and  the  Lozv  Countries  from  1202  till 
i6y6,  with  a Calendar  of  Illustrative  Documents.  By  Matthijs 
Rooseboom,  M.A.,  D.Litt.  (The  Hague:  Martinus  Nijhoff. 
1910.  Pp.  xiv,  237,  ccxlvi.) 

That  interest  in  the  economic  history  of  Scotland  has  been  greatly 
stimulated  in  recent  years  is  amply  shown  by  the  appearance,  within  a 
year  of  each  other,  of  two  works  on  the  Scottish  Staple.  The  first,  a 
volume  of  453  pages,  by  Davidson  and  Gray,  has  been  already  noticed 
in  this  journal  (XV.  122-124).  The  volume  before  us,  therefore, 
naturally  arouses  a query  as  to  the  value  of  a second  study  of  the  subject 
at  this  time.  To  this  Mr.  Rooseboom  replies  by  announcing  a work 
radically  different  both  as  to  method  and  content.  His  volume  is 
narrower  in  scope  and  more  intensive  in  its  treatment,  and  affords  an 
account  of  the  external  vicissitudes  of  the  Scottish  Staple  which,  in 
point  of  accuracy  and  thoroughness  of  research,  easily  surpasses  any 
other  treatment  of  the  subject.  Every  move  in  the  relation  of  the  Staple 
trade  with  the  Low  Countries  is  traced  with  commendable  patience  and 
care  by  means  of  documents  in  a dozen  archives,  and  considerable  new 
light  is  thrown  on  the  subject. 

Thus  the  interesting  petition  of  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  century 
to  Bruges  and  the  city’s  detailed  reply  (p.  7,  and  app.  8 and  9)  affords 
us  a starting-point  of  considerably  earlier  date  than  we  have  had  here- 
tofore. A keen  critical  analysis  (pp.  28  ff.)  of  Haliburton’s  Ledger  and 
of  the  Dutch  chroniclers  satisfactorily  establishes  the  view  that,  instead 
of  the  Staple  being  located  at  Bruges  from  1483  to  1494,  it  was  not  fixed 
at  all;  that  conditions  were  unsettled  even  to  1522,  trade  “fluctuating 
between  Middelburg,  Veere,  and  Bruges  ”,  and  that  the  final  settlement 
of  the  Staple  at  Veere  did  not  occur  until  1541  (p.  65).  But,  in  spite  of 
the  many  instances  where  the  sources  are  well  worked  out,  there  is  at 
times  a plethora  of  raw  material  in  the  text,  all  of  which  and  much  more 
is  again  found  in  the  177  documents  of  the  appendix.  Among  these, 
however,  are  scarcely  any  emanating  from  the  Staple  organization  itself. 
As  in  the  case  of  the  Merchant  Adventurers,  little  is  extant. 

But  this  is,  from  the  standpoint  of  Mr.  Rooseboom,  not  so  serious. 
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for  he  concerns  himself  almost  exclusively  with  the  external  side  of  the 
Staple  history.  The  accidental  circumstances  of  its  external  relations, 
usually  of  a purely  diplomatic  nature,  are  chronicled  in  great  detail, 
while  very  little  effort  is  made  to  bring  out  its  internal  organization  and 
functions,  or  to  articulate  its  development  with  the  broader  economic 
conditions  of  the  period.  This  same  tendency  is  seen  in  the  fact  that 
virtually  no  use  is  made  of  parallel  developments  in  England  and  on  the 
Continent.  The  English  Staple,  the  Merchant  Adventurers,  the  Hanse- 
atic League,  Dutch  and  even  Prussian  commercial  politics,  afford  strik- 
ing points  of  comparison  and  contrast  with  the  Scottish  institution  that 
would  have  been  very  illuminating.  Indeed,  a little  more  play  of  that 
historical  imagination  which  the  author  thrusts  aside  so  unkindly  in  his 
introductory  paragraph,  would  have  added  much  even  to  the  scholarly 
value  of  the  work.  Incidentally,  it  may  also  be  noted  that  the  titles  in  the 
bibliography  appear  without  date  or  place  of  publication,  that  the  view 
of  Veere  is  of  a period  later  than  that  of  the  text,  and  that  occasional 
misprints  like  1687  for  1587  (p.  107)  occur. 

But,  notwithstanding  these  criticisms,  Mr.  Rooseboom  is  to  be  con- 
gratulated, not  only  for  his  thorough  and  patient  researches,  but  also  for 
his  distinct  contribution  to  the  history  of  the  subject.  It  is  a pleasure 
also  to  note  that,  instead  of  duplicating  in  a large  measure  the  work  of 
his  predecessors,  he  has  rather  strengthened  and  supplemented  it,  espe- 
cially where  the  Dutch  archives  were  of  service  to  correct  or  expand 
the  account  by  Yair. 

William  E.  Lingelbach. 


The  High  Court  of  Parliament  and  its  Supremacy:  an  Historical 
Essay  on  the  Boundaries  between  Legislation  and  Adjudication  in 
England.  By  Charles  Howard  McIlwain,  Thomas  Brackett 
Reed  Professor  of  History  and  Political  Science  in  Bowdoin  Col- 
lege. (New  Haven:  Yale  University  Press.  1910.  Pp.  xix, 
409.) 

Probably  no  theme  has  been  written  upon  more  extensively  than  that 
of  the  English  Parliament,  and  yet  there  are  many  phases  of  its  history 
which  remain  for  further  investigation  and  treatment.  The  present 
work  is  a study  of  Parliament  in  the  light  of  recent  political  science,  and 
centres  upon  the  evolution  of  judicial  and  legislative  functions.  In  the 
beginning  there  was  no  distinct  power  of  legislation,  for  the  Middle  Ages 
rested  upon  the  fundamental  conception  that  the  law  should  be  applied 
as  occasion  required,  but  that  it  was  not  to  be  seriously  changed. 
Without  distinctions  which  to  us  are  “ as  clear  as  sunlight  ”,  there  was 
at  first  but  one  function  of  government,  which  was  still  in  the  future  to 
be  differentiated  and  defined.  Parliament  was  in  fact  a court,  which 
differed  from  other  courts  only  as  it  was  a higher  power  and  interpreted 
the  law  with  greater  latitude.  So  the  early  statutes  are  found  to  be 
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mainly  of  an  interpretative  or  judicial  character,  while  the  growth  of  a 
legislative  power  came  gradually  and  with  little  consciousness  of  a great 
transition. 

In  these  statements  no  claim  to  originality  is  made,  for  the  same 
views  are  current  among  various  writers  of  the  school  of  Maitland.  It 
may  indeed  be  considered  no  longer  necessary  to  argue  that  in  the  time 
of  ]\Iagna  Charta  the  state  was  predominantly  feudal,  and  that  the 
national  character  of  early  institutions  was  exaggerated  by  Freeman. 
But  from  these  premises  the  author  carries  his  argument  forward  into 
modern  times,  where  the  subject  has  not  before  been  so  satisfactorily 
treated.  No  doubt  the  chapters  which  will  be  found  most  valuable  are 
those  dealing  with  the  Tudor  and  Stuart  periods,  wherein  a wide  knowl- 
edge of  the  legal  and  political  literature  of  the  time  is  shown.  It  was 
then  that  the  separation  of  functions  began  fairly  to  operate,  until 
by  stress  of  the  Puritan  Revolution  the  former  judicial  supremacy  of 
Parliament  was  converted  into  a legislative  supremacy.  Still  both  judges 
and  members  of  Parliament  continued  to  labor  under  much  confusion  of 
thought,  while  to  this  day  many  forms  survive  in  legislatures  and  courts 
which  can  be  understood  only  by  reference  to  the  original  conceptions 
of  the  Middle  Ages.  What  is  still  more  strange,  a certain  duality  of 
authority  is  found  to  persist  in  the  American  courts,  which  continue 
some  of  the  practices  of  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries  more 
extensively  than  the  English  courts  themselves.  Montesquieu’s  theory 
of  the  separation  of  powers  has  in  fact  never  been  completely  carried  out. 

A point  of  detail  open  to  criticism  is  found  in  regard  to  the  position 
of  the  judges  in  Parliament  (pp.  31-37).  It  seems  unnecessary  to  argue 
that  at  first  they  were  of  “ equal  right  ” with  the  lords,  and  that  later 
they  became  “merely  advisers”.  It  is  not  likely  that  any  two  of  the 
estates  or  groups  in  Parliament  were  on  the  same  footing.  Sometimes, 
it  is  true,  the  judges  are  mentioned  in  the  same  manner  as  the  lords, 
while  at  other  times  they  are  spoken  of  differently  (see  Eng.  Hist.  Rev., 
XXIII.  3-5).  In  the  Council,  it  is  clear,  one  might  be  a member  “for 
law  cases  and  not  otherwise  ”,  and  the  same  thing  was  probably  true  of 
Parliament.  Moreover,  it  is  hardly  correct  to  say  that  in  the  Council  the 
judges  came  merely  to  give  their  advice  “ and  the  nobles  followed  it  or 
not  as  they  wished  ”.  There  was  in  fact  already  in  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tury somewhat  more  perception  of  the  difference  between  legislative  and 
judicial  action  than  the  author  allows.  It  may  be  added  that  a work 
w'hich  cites  so  large  an  array  of  authorities  should  present  also  a com- 
plete bibliography. 


James  F.  Baldwin. 
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The  Servian  People,  their  Past  Glory  and  their  Destiny.  By  Prince 
Lazarovich-Hrebelianovich,  with  the  Collaboration  of  Prin- 
cess Lazarovich-Hrebelianovich  (Eleanor  Calhoun).  In 
two  volumes.  (New  York:  Charles  Scribner’s  Sons.  1910. 
Pp.  xvi,  742.) 

One  naturally  welcomes  the  appearance  of  a book  that  attempts  for 
the  first  time  to  present  to  English  readers  all  sides  of  Servian  life  in 
both  past  and  present.  The  first  volume  of  this  work  takes  up  the 
geographical  features  of  the  lands  inhabited  by  Serbs,  economic,  social, 
and  religious  conditions  to-day,  and  the  history  of  Servian  institutions, 
civilization,  literature,  and  art.  The  second  volume  deals  wth  political 
history. 

The  execution  of  the  work  is  less  happy  than  the  conception.  The 
arrangement  adopted,  especially  the  separation  of  institutional  from 
political  history,  involves  a great  deal  of  repetition.  While  the  chapter 
on  literature  is  hardly  more  than  a wearisome  catalogue  of  names,  other 
parts  of  the  book  contain  rather  superfluous  matter;  one  could  especially 
dispense  very  well  with  the  diffuse  surveys  of  the  history  of  Europe, 
Asia,  and  even  America,  which  are  scattered  through  the  second  volume. 

The  authors  have  in  general  utilized  the  latest  researches  of  Servian 
scholars  and  avoided  many  of  the  errors  common  in  Western  works. 
They  have,  however,  been  distressingly  careless.  We  are  told,  for  ex- 
ample, on  page  437  that  “the  Servian  Ruler,  Stephan  Nemanya,  at  the 
head  of  a Servian  army,  finally  freed  Bulgaria  from  Byzantine  sway  ”, 
while  on  page  453  we  learn  that  Nemanya  aided  the  Bulgarians  “ in 
every  way  except  by  taking  the  field,  which  was  precluded  to  him  by  the 
situation  which  arose  ”.  Then  various  doubtful  or  quite  exploded 
theories  are  set  forth  with  a great  air  of  assurance;  for  instance  the  by 
no  means  commonly  accepted  theories  of  M.  Zaborowski  that  the  Slavs 
were  autochthonous  in  the  Balkan  peninsula  (pp.  3 ff.).  Later  we  learn 
that  the  Slavs,  having  once  got  out  of  the  Balkans,  began  to  drift  back 
there  even  before  the  Christian  era  from  their  seats  on  the  Volga  (p. 
177)  ! The  derivation  of  the  word  Srb  (Servian)  from  Sahor  (pp. 
5 and  6)  cannot  possibly  hold  water.  The  statement  that  the  Emperor 
Justinian  was  a Slav  rests  on  evidence  that  has  lost  all  weight  since  the 
researches  of  Bury  (p.  430). 

But  what  chiefly  mars  the  book  is  the  tendency  to  magnify  the 
Servians  at  the  expense  of  their,  neighbors  and  of  historic  truth,  to  gloss 
over  the  more  unpleasant  parts  of  the  story,  to  accept  views,  however 
dubious  and  unsubstantiated,  that  reflect  credit  upon  the  nation,  to 
assert  continually  the  superiority  of  the  Servians  in  one  respect  or 
another  to  all  other  peoples.  The  whole  book  is  one  long  panegyric  in 
an  exalted  tone  that  finally  grows  irritating.  This  tendency  comes  out  in 
such  statements  as  that  no  “ war  of  greed  or  gain  was  ever  undertaken 
by  the  Serb  race  ” (p.  15),  that  the  foundation  of  the  monastery  school  of 
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Manassia  was  an  anticipation  by  two  hundred  years  of  the  French 
Academy  (p.  366),  that  between  1450  and  1700  “all  of  the  greater 
Turkish  Grand  Vizirs  . . . were  of  the  Serb  race  ” (p.  367.  The 
Kiuprilis,  perhaps?).  The  tendency  is  most  apparent,  however,  in  the 
account  of  the  great  age  of  the  Xemanids.  It  seems  to  the  present 
reviewer  that  the  book  gives  a quite  perverted  view  of  the  state  and 
society  of  this  age,  owing  to  the  attempt  to  make  Servia  out  a “ consti- 
tutional monarchy  ” resting  on  fundamentally  democratic  principles, 
when  it  is  as  clear  as  day  that  the  state  was  aristocratic  to  the  core,  that 
its  so-called  “ parliaments  ” were  nothing  but  assemblies  of  nobles  and 
clergy  corresponding  to  the  IMagnum  Concilium  of  Western  kings,  and 
that  the  cardinal  weakness  of  this  state  lay  in  the  concentration  of 
political  power  and  privilege  in  the  hands  of  the  nobility  and  the  ex- 
treme degradation  of  the  lower  classes.  The  authors  are  absolutely 
wrong  in  declaring  that  for  such  crimes  as  murder,  robbery,  theft,  etc., 
nobles  and  commoners  were  punished  exactly  alike ; they  omit  the  prime 
characteristic  of  the  status  of  the  so-called  Mcropahs,  namely  that  this 
class  was  bound  to  the  soil;  and  in  regard  to  the  lowest  class  of  bondmen 
called  Otroki,  it  is  hardly  fair^o  add  to  article  XLIV.  of  Dusan’s  Code 
the  statement,  which  is  not  found  there,  that  these  people  could  not  be 
sold  (p,  264).  The  authors  are  at  particular  pains  to  repeat  frequently 
that  “ there  is  no  document  to  show  any  trace  of  slavery,  or  that  there 
ever  existed  in  medieval  Servia  any  class  of  human  beings  treated  as 
chattels  to  be  bought  and  sold.”  Their  piece  de  resistance  here  is  article 
XXI.  of  Dusan’s  Code  which  provides,  they  say,  that  “ Whoever  sells  a 
Christian  shall  lose  his  hand  and  have  his  nose  slit”  (p.  267).  It  is 
curious  that  they  have  overlooked  the  most  important  part  of  this  article, 
which  is  really  directed  only  against  those  who  sell  Christians  to  infidels. 
Space  forbids  adducing  further  examples  of  this  kind  of  procedure. 

Finally,  one  is  inclined  to  protest  at  the  extraordinary  liberties  taken 
with  proper  names ; so,  for  instance,  we  meet  the  Emperors  “ Mavrikios  ”, 
“ Manoilo  ”,  and  “ Yoannis  V.”,  the  apostle  “Method”,  “ Khenghis- 
Khan”,  etc.  (pp.  266,  447,  480,  342,  and  429). 

With  all  its  defects  the  book  will  be  useful  if  it  arouses  a wider 
interest  in  a heroic  and  unfortunate  nation,  and  especially  if  it  calls  the 
attention  of  Western  scholars  to  that  curious  medieval  Servia,  which, 
with  its  Byzantinized  court,  administration,  and  church,  and  its  semi- 
feudal  aristocracy,  annual  diets,  local  self-government,  jury  system,  etc., 
offers  so  unique  an  amalgam  of  Eastern  and  Western  institutions. 

R.  H.  Lord. 

The  Political  History  of  England.  Edited  by  William  Hunt, 
D.Litt.,  and  Reginald  L.  Poole,  !M.A.,  LL.D.  Volume  VI. 
The  History  of  England  from  the  Accession  of  Edward  VE  to  the 
Death  of  Elizabeth  (75^7-1605).  By  A.  F.  Pollard,  M.A., 
Fellow  of  All  Souls  College,  Oxford,  Professor  of  English  His- 
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tory  in  the  University  of  London.  (London:  Longmans,  Green, 
and  Company.  1910.  Pp.  xxv,  524.) 

The  appearance  of  the  present  volume  marks  the  completion  of 
MeL^7|6.  Hunt  and  Poole’s  Political  History  of  England  which  began  to 
see  ^^^e  light  some  half  a dozen  years  ago.  The  comparative  tardiness 
of  this  last  installment  is  not  the  fault  of  the  author,  for  the  field  was 
originally  offered  to  another  scholar,  accepted,  and  after  a long  interval 
declined  by  him  on  account  of  the  pressure  of  other  work;  so  that  Pro- 
fessor Pollard  was  not  able  to  get  started  on  his  book  until  after  most 
of  the  other  volumes  of  the  series  had  already  been  put  forth.  Consider- 
ing the  disadvantages  under  which  he  has  labored,  he  has  produced  an 
excellent  piece  of  work.  Though  a recognized  master  of  the  entire 
Tudor  period,  the  earlier  rather  than  the  later  half  of  it  has  been  his 
special  metier  hitherto.  But  all  the  admirable  qualities  which  have 
characterized  his  monographs  on  the  Henrician  and  Edwardian  periods 
are  fully  displayed  in  the  present  book  as  well — wide  and  accurate  learn- 
ing, sound  political  judgment,  richness  of  quotation  from  the  sources, 
and  unusual  vigor  and  freshness  of  style. 

Of  the  480  pages  which  form  the  main  part  of  the  work,  93  deal  with 
the  reign  of  Edward  VI.,  82  with  that  of  Mary,  and  305  with  that  of 
Elizabeth.  The  verdicts  on  Somerset  and  Northumberland  which  the 
author  expressed  in  his  first  important  book  ten  years  ago  are  but  slightly 
altered  here;  but  one  does  not  feel,  as  one  did  before,  that  the  Protector 
is  being  exalted  by  the  abasement  of  the  duke.  The  comparison  of 
Northumberland  to  Maurice  of  Saxony  has  been  made  before,  but  is 
worth  repeating.  Professor  Pollard’s  sympathy  with  the  Protestant 
cause  does  not  blind  him  to  the  tragedy  of  the  life  of  Queen  Mary,  wha 
is  rightly  described  as  “ the  most  honest  of  Tudor  rulers  ”,  who  “ so  far 
as  she  could  kept  her  court  and  government  uncorrupt  ”,  “ tried  to  help- 
the  poor  ” and  “ was  compassionate  except  when  her  creed  was  con- 
cerned ”.  He  steers  an  admirably  straight  course  between  the  Scylla  of 
John  Foxe  and  the  Charybdis  of  Miss  J.  M.  Stone. 

It  is  safe  to  conjecture  that  the  author  has  been  seriously  hampered 
in  his  treatment  of  the  period  of  Elizabeth  by  the  regulations  and  limi- 
tations of  the  series  to  which  his  book  belongs.  These  demand  that  he 
confine  himself  chiefly  to  narrative  and  political  history,  a fact  which 
those  who  are  disposed  to  quarrel  with  his  presentation  of  the  reign  of 
the  last  Tudor  will  do  well  to  bear  in  mind.  No  two  scholars  will  ever 
see  the  Elizabethan  period  from  the  same  angle  or  in  the  same  way;  but 
all  who  have  dealt  with  it  will  readily  admit  the  many-sidedness  of  its 
interest,  and  no  account  of  it  which  fails  to  take  cognizance  of  this 
primarily  important  characteristic  will  ever  attain  universal  approval. 
Professor  Pollard  has  been  estopped  from  doing  this,  and  the  latter  part 
of  his  book  necessarily  suffers  in  consequence.  Up  to  1588,  when 
foreign  diplomacy  and  domestic  intrigue  occupy  the  centre  of  the  stage, 
the  defect  is  not  serious;  but  the  treatment  of  the  last  fifteen  years  of 
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the  reign,  when  religious,  social,  literary,  and  economic  currents  blend 
and  cross  in  inextricable  confusion,  is  far  less  satisfying.  There  is  much 
more  to  be  told  (and  we  feel  certain  that  Professor  Pollard  could  have 
told  it  well,  and  would  have  enjoyed  telling  it,  had  space  permitted'-him) 
before  the  picture  can  be  regarded  as  complete.  Even  the  high  st.^^^dard 
of  the  narrative  history  is  not  quite  maintained  at  the  end.  It  is  per- 
haps graceless  to  complain  of  a book  because  of  what  it  leaves  out,  but 
it  is  difficult  to  justify  the  absence  of  such  names  as  Valentine  Dale  and 
Alberico  Gentile  from  a book  which  is  so  full  of  international  politics 
as  is  this,  and  the  omission  of  the  latter  is  particularly  inexplicable  in  the 
work  of  a Fellow  of  All  Souls. 

As  is  the  case  with  everything  else  that  he  has  produced,  the  latest 
work  of  Professor  Pollard  is  remarkable  for  accuracy  of  detail.  One 
amusing  misprint  occurs  on  page  391 — Waldorf  instead  of  Waldburg  for 
the  apostate  Archbishop  of  Cologne ; to  American  minds  at  least  it  will 
be  vividly  suggestive  of  the  boundless  opulence  resulting  from  conver- 
sion to  Protestantism  and  the  accompanying  practice  of  secularization. 
The  bibliography  is  not  at  all  points  worthy  of  the  standard  set  by  the 
rest  of  the  work;  as  was  the  case  with  the  curate’s  egg — “Parts  of  it 
are  very  good.”  It  is  difficult  to  resist  the  conclusion  that  those  which 
are  not,  were  the  work  of  a less  experienced  scholar  than  Professor 
Pollard.  The  inclusion  of  Stanihurst’s  De  Rehus  in  Hibernia  Gestis, 
which  stops  with  the  reign  of  John  Lackland,  is  a case  in  point. 

We  cannot  take  leave  of  this  excellent  volume  without  expressing  our 
admiration  of  the  series  of  which  it  forms  a part.  Necessarily  uneven, 
as  all  collaborate  enterprises  are,  it  has  never  failed  to  be  adequate,  and 
at  its  best  is  absolutely  first-rate.  Authors  and  editors  are  to  be  con- 
gratulated on  the  successful  completion  of  their  work. 

Roger  Bigelow  Merriman. 

Seven  Great  Statesmen  in  the  Warfare  of  Humanity  with  Unreason. 
By  Andrew  Dickson  White,  LL.D.,  L.H.D.,  Ph.D.,  D.C.L., 
late  President  and  Professor  of  History  at  Cornell  University. 
(New  York : The  Century  Company.  1910.  Pp.  xi,  552.) 

The  first  president  of  the  American  Historical  Association  has  given 
in  this  volume  a new  proof  of  his  wide  and  scholarly  interest  and  of  his 
powers  of  vigorous  historical  exposition.  Seven  great  men  in  the  history 
of  human  thought  and  action — Sarpi,  Grotius,  Thomasius,  Turgot,  Stein, 
Cavour,  and  Bismarck — are  singled  out  by  Dr.  White  who  believes  with 
Carlyle  that  such  men  are  the  real  makers  of  history.  Certainly  when 
it  concerns  “ the  warfare  of  humanity  with  unreason  ” the  mob,  the 
Janhagel,  appears  as  embodied  unreason,  a stumbling  Cyclops  whose  one 
eye  sees  but  dimly  the  leader’s  footprints. 

Taken  as  a whole  this  volume  is  a valuable  addition  to  the  literature 
in  English  on  continental  European  history.  Each  essay  is  more  than  a 
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summary  of  the  subject’s  biography.  It  is  an  estimate  of  his  significance 
to  universal  history  from  the  standpoint  indicated  in  the  title.  If  any 
chapters  are  to  be  singled  out  for  special  commendation,  they  should  be 
the  -£j*st  three  and  more  especially  the  studies  of  Sarpi  and  Thomasius. 
Her^^  we  have  two  essays  which  are  the  best  thing  in  any  language 
within  the  same  compass  on  two  great  leaders  who  await  the  tardy 
justice  of  adequate  biographies.  Indeed  Dr.  White’s  essays  on  these  men 
and  on  Grotius  are  clearly  the  fruits  of  long  interest  and  of  studies  that 
would  have  qualified  him  beyond  any  other  English-speaking  scholar  to 
write  such  biographies.  Not  only  has  he  compressed  great  learning  into 
single  chapters  on  these  three  but  the  author’s  sympathetic  spirit  has 
reached  the  hand  of  fellowship  across  the  centuries.  So  vital  is  the 
presentation  that  the  reader  feels  that  if  living  to-day  this  trio  would 
found  universities,  attend  Hague  conferences,  and  write  new  volumes  of 
the  Warfare  of  Science  with  Theology.  The  men  whom  Dr.  White  has 
selected  had  a message  so  profound  that  it  speaks  the  language  of  gen- 
erations to  come  and  new  significance  is  given  to  Schmoller’s  dictum 
that  “ the  broadest  efficiency  of  great  men  begins  after  their  death.” 

I cannot,  even  in  this  brief  review,  bring  myself  to  pass  on  without 
an  expression  of  gratitude  for  such  a worthy  introduction  as  Dr.  White 
has  given  Thomasius  to  students  and  readers  who  have  not  especially 
concerned  themselves  with  German  history  in  the  eighteenth  century. 
Great  as  are  his  services  in  the  warfare  against  superstition,  in  the 
history  of  journalism  and  its  relations  to  the  formation  of  public  opinion, 
in  the  development  of  better  university  teaching  and  nobler  academic 
ideals,  Thomasius,  standing  between  Leibnitz  and  Kant,  has  been  too 
much  obscured.  Where  they  only  thought  and  theorized,  he  acted,  for 
what  he  thought  had  hands  and  feet.  Frederick  the  Great  said  of  him 
that  if  old  women  in  Germany  could  die  in  peace  they  owed  it  to 
Thomasius.  Dr.  White  has  shown  not  only  his  place  in  the  warfare 
against  the  last  remnants  of  the  belief  in  witchcraft  but  his  wider  sig- 
nificance in  the  struggle  against  the  theological  and  academic  narrowness 
of  Germany  in  the  first  half  of  the  eighteenth  century. 

The  first  three  essays  justify  the  title  of  the  book.  Those  on  Turgot 
and  Stein  are  excellent  surveys,  prepared,  it  would  seem,  on  the  basis 
of  the  author’s  earlier  studies  in  the  period  in  which  his  teaching  inter- 
ested him.  Both  men  are  significant  but  neither  dominated  his  age  nor 
can  their  relation  to  the  present  be  as  yet  fully  revealed. 

The  names  of  Cavour  and  Bismarck  are  so  distinctly  connected  with 
our  own  age  and  political  interests  that  it  will  take  a longer  perspective 
than  we  yet  have  to  see  how  they  fall  in  line  with  Sarpi,  Grotius,  and 
Thomasius.  These  essays  are,  however,  excellent  summaries.  The  one 
hundred  and  twenty-five  pages  on  Bismarck  deserve  a place  among  the 
brief  biographies  of  the  founder  of  the  German  Empire. 

As  is  natural  for  one  who  starts  with  Carlyle’s  view  of  the  hero’s 
place  in  history.  Dr.  White  makes  short  shrift  of  the  men  who  did  not 
embody  a great  idea  or  dominate  an  age.  In  each  or  every  essay  the 
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qualified  reader  will  find  occasion  for  dissent  and  on  every  page  stimula- 
tion and  suggestion. — The  author’s  commendable  restraint  in  the  use  of 
foot-notes  errs  on  the  side  of  two  few  rather  than  too  many, 

Guy  Stanton  Fos?). 

The  Constitution  and  Finance  of  English,  Scottish,  and  Irish  Joint- 
Stock  Companies  to  1/20.  By  William  Robert  Scott,  M.A., 
D.PhiL,  Litt.D.,  Lecturer  in  Political  Economy  in  the  University 
of  St.  Andrews.  AAlume  II.  Companies  for  Foreign  Trade, 
Colonization,  Fishing,  and  Mining.  (Cambridge:  University 
Press.  1910.  Pp.  X,  504.) 

In  this  important  book  Dr.  Scott,  profiting  by  his  previous  training 
in  active  business,  has  brought  research,  judgment,  and  restraint  to  pro- 
duce a result  which  is  now  shown  in  simple,  almost  severe  fashion. 
“ Through  technical  reasons,  connected  with  the  printing  of  this  book, 
the  second  volume”  is  unfortunately  issued  before  the  first;  and  this 
does  not  make  it  the  easier  for  the  reviewer,  since  volume  I.  “ will 
record  the  general  development  of  the  joint-stock  system  in  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland  up  to  1720”,  thus  apparently  dealing  with  a large 
number  of  varied  external  forces  which  influenced  the  growth  of  the 
system  as  a whole.  Certainly  volume  II.  will  be  of  interest  to  students 
of  American  colonial  history  who  have  recently  profited  by  the  work  of 
Professors  Osgood  and  Andrews  and  Dr.  Beer.  But  a larger  field  is 
here  involved.  Already  the  history  of  the  regulated  company  has  been 
particularly  exploited  by  Arup  through  his  treatment  of  the  Levant 
Company  in  Studier  i Engelsk  og  Tysk  Handels  Historie.  Now  Dr. 
Scott  in  his  book  on  joint-stock  companies  becomes  the  special  historian 
of  the  second  form  of  modern  business  organization.  As  such  his  book 
deals  in  turn  with  companies  formed  for  (a)  foreign  trade,  including  for 
example  Africa,  Russia,  the  East  Indies,  and  Hudson  Bay;  (b)  coloniza- 
tion, including,  therefore,  the  American  companies  of  various  latitudes, 
the  companies  for  plantation  in  Ireland,  and  those  for  colonization  of 
lands  in  England  reclaimed  by  drainage;  (c)  companies  for  the  develop- 
ment of  the  fishing-trade;  (d)  those  engaged  in  “extractive  industries”, 
such  as  mining,  the  smelting  of  iron,  etc.;  (e)  miscellaneous  companies 
for  the  recovery  of  sunken  treasure  and  for  the  draining  of  mines,  etc. 
Here  clearly,  therefore,  is  a scope  which  will  invite  many  interests. 

Then  as  to  materials,  taking  only  three  illustrations  and  those  but 
briefly  and  in  part.  First  in  the  case  of  the  Virginia  Company  of  London 
we  find  significantly  that  as  a student  of  financial  operations  Dr.  Scott 
makes  the  following  divisions:  (a)  the  first  Virginia  Company  to  1618; 
(b)  the  Somers  Islands  Company  to  1618;  (c)  both  companies,  1618- 
1625;  and  (d)  the  Somers  Islands  Company,  1625-1684.  The  material 
used  includes  the  usual  relations  of  voyages,  selections  from  Alexander 
Brown’s  works,  Hakluyt  Society  publications.  Force’s  Tracts,  the  printed 
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records  of  the  company,  Lefroy,  the  Manchester  Manuscripts,  the  Ferrar 
Papers,  and  here  and  there  special  additional  material  from  the  Record 
Office  and  British  Museum,  which,  however,  taken  as  a whole  do  not  in 
the  main  go  beyond  the  sources  already  utilized  by  other  students  of 
American  colonial  history.  A similar  analysis  might  be  repeated  for  the 
East  India  Company,  save  that  use  has  been  made  of  some  valuable 
tracts  preserved  at  the  British  Museum  and  at  the  Bodleian  which  have 
not  hitherto  been  utilized;  a more  careful  search  of  manuscript  court 
books  has  been  made  and  some  additional  manuscripts  at  the  museum 
have  been  cited.  In  general,  additional  material  has  been  here  brought 
forward.  In  the  case  of  the  fishery  companies  the  Calendars  of  State 
Papers  and  valuable  pamphlet  material  have  supplied  the  chief  sources. 
Here,  therefore,  as  a whole  is  a painstaking  process,  marked  by  a few 
discoveries,  without  the  addition  of  material  which  will  radically  alter 
our  views  as  to  the  general  history  of  any  of  the  companies  hitherto 
well  known.  The  basis  of  comparison  afforded,  however,  is  of  great 
value. 

Lastly  follows  the  distinctive  method  and  purpose  of  the  book  which 
should  win  for  it  a special  place  in  the  literature  of  economic  history. 
Throughout,  the  historian  of  a commercial  organization  is  at  work.  The 
intricate  and  often  doubtful  records  of  buried  accountants  are  analyzed 
and  enlivened,  to  be  given  in  almost  suspiciously  clear  and  tabular  fashion 
as  the  explanation  of  given  policies  or  to  illustrate  the  conditions  and 
results  of  complicated  effort.  To  touch  within  the  limits  of  this  notice 
even  one  of  the  many  detailed  questions  herein  so  often  involved  might 
be  unfair.  Until  the  first  volume  appears  the  student  can  well  use  Dr. 
Scott's  book  while  he  awaits  the  explanation  of  some  matters  which  at 
present  may  perplex  him.  The  style  of  the  annalist  does  not  lend  itself 
to  many  digressions.  Indeed  the  wealth  of  fact  here  compressed  must 
have  strained  the  patience  of  both  writer  and  publishers.  But  the 
consulting  student  will  profit  by  the  excellent  index. 

Alfred  L.  P.  Dennis. 

The  English  Factories  in  India,  i6^o-i6^j:  a Calendar  of  Documents 
in  the  India  Office,  Bombay  Record  Office,  etc.  By  William 
Foster.  (Oxford  : Clarendon  Press.  1910.  Pp.  xl,  354.) 

In  this  volume  a further  installment  of  about  320  valuable  documents 
relating  to  the  operations  and  interests  of  the  London  East  India  Com- 
pany becomes  more  available  for  students  who  are  unable  to  search  the 
manuscript  records  and  useful  to  those  who  are.  The  India  Office  col- 
lections, including  the  “ Original  Correspondence  ” series  supply  about 
three-fourths  of  the  material  utilized.  But  a new  source  is  drawn  upon 
for  the  first  time  in  this  set  of  calendars,  namely  volume  I.  of  the  ‘‘  Surat 
Factory  Outward  Letter  Book  ”,  preserved  at  the  Bombay  Record  Office. 
It  is  “ the  oldest  volume  of  English  records  now  extant  ” in  India.  Mr. 
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G.  W.  Forrest,  the  editor  of  Selections  from  the  Letters,  etc.,  preserved 
in  the  Bombay  Secretariat : Home  Series,  used  five  of  the  letters  in  this 
set;  but  here  about  seventy  are  abstracted.  Nevertheless  it  should  be 
noted  that  the  material  drawn  from  the  “ Original  Correspondence  ” 
series  at  the  India  Office  and  from  the  “ East  Indies  ” series  at  the 
Public  Record  Office,  had  been  previously  calendared  by  Mr.  Noel  Sains- 
bury.  Here  and  on  the  whole  fortunately  a calendar  of  these  documents 
is  given  on  a new  system  “ in  which  verbatim  quotation  is  freely  used 
In  general  the  volume  preserves  the  high  standard  set  by  its  predecessors. 
Obviously,  however,  only  a few  notes  as  to  the  character  of  the  docu- 
ments are  here  possible. 

First  the  records  are  invaluable  to  the  student  of  Indian  economic 
history,  for  not  only  are  the  problems,  methods,  and  activities  of  foreign 
merchants  exhibited,  but  their  relation  to  the  productive  economy  of 
India  is  shown.  And  in  this  connection  the  influence  of  famine  in  India 
on  the  life  of  the  people  and  on  European  commerce  is  gruesomely 
illustrated  by  the  records  of  1630.  Contrary  to  the  fancies  of  present- 
day  Indian  agitators  famine  was  a grim  reality  centuries  before  Nation- 
alist Congresses  were  thought  of,  before  the  British  were  more  than 
mere  beggars  for  permission  to  live  and  trade  in  India.  Thus  in  1630 
from  “ Gujarat  to  the  Golconda  coast  the  land  became  one  vast  charnel- 
house  ”,  till,  “ the  country  being  wholy  dismantled  by  drought  ” “ life 
was  offered  for  a loaf,  but  none  would  buy;  rank  was  to  be  sold  for  a 
cake,  but  none  cared  for  it  ” ; and  the  “ poore  mechaniques  ”,  the  workers 
of  India,  “ perished  in  the  feilds  for  want  of  food  to  sustaine  them  ”. 
But  the  famine  had  other  and  interesting  results.  It  sent  English  ship- 
ping promptly  and  persistently  to  the  ports  of  the  Persian  Gulf,  here  to 
find  profit  and  to  develop  such  interest  that  the  correspondence  of  the 
English  government  at  home  with  the  Shah  of  Persia  took  on  additional 
significance,  as  it  has  recently. 

But  another  pregnant  interest  also  steps  forward  in  the  seventeenth 
century.  Eor  from  Armagaon  and  Masulipatam  northward  English  fac- 
tories began  more  closely  to  dot  the  coast  of  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  till 
later  in  the  century  they  were  to  serve  as  stepping-stones  to  Calcutta  and 
finally  to  the  rich  administration  of  Bengal  itself.  In  this  service  of 
English  expansion  Richard,  the  son  of  Henry  Hudson,  played  a more 
modest  role  than  did  his  famous  father  in  another  hemisphere.  But  this 
touch  again  clearly  illustrates  the  natural  relationship,  if  not  companion- 
ship, of  American  and  Asiatic  adventure  to  Englishmen  of  the  early 
seventeenth  century. 

The  contact  with  Dutch,  Portuguese,  Danes,  and  Erench  takes  on  new 
color  in  these  years ; and  indeed  attempts  are  made  to  establish  an  entente 
with  the  Portuguese  to  provide  for  more  friendly  commercial  relations 
and  even  co-operation  in  certain  fields.  Some  of  these  and  other  matters 
are  also  treated  in  the  introduction,  where  in  addition  Mr.  Foster  cites 
from  the  “Hague  Transcripts”  and  from  printed  records  of  the  Dutch 
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East  India  Company.  Indeed  did  not  the  documents  themselves  invite 
closer  attention  a reviewer  might  easily  concoct  a notice  of  the  book 
from  the  editor’s  lucid  summaries.  The  next  volume  of  documents,  which 
will  deal  with  a period  never  reached  by  Mr.  Sainsbury’s  last  volume  of 
calendars,  will  be  even  more  useful. 

Alfred  L.  P.  Dennis. 

A Calendar  of  the  Court  Minutes,  etc.,  of  the  East  India  Company, 
1640-164^.  By  Ethel  Bruce  Sainsbury,  with  an  Introduction 
and  Notes  by  William  Foster.  (Oxford:  Clarendon  Press. 
1909.  Pp.  XXX,  407.) 

The  previous  volume  in  this  series  was  reviewed  in  this  journal, 
XIII.  856.  The  concluding  entry  of  December,  1639,  in  that  volume 
promised  the  East  India  Company  relief  from  rival  companies  and  held 
forth  the  hope  of  other  favorable  prospects.  The  present  volume  which 
appears  to  be  marked  by  the  same  admirable  methods  and  sound  scholar- 
ship which  distinguished  its  predecessor,  covers  the  period  from  the  week 
when  Wentworth  was  created  Earl  of  Strafford  to  the  month  in  which 
Pym  died.  The  documents  are  with  few  exceptions  calendared  from  the 
Court  Book  of  the  company.  They  do  not  give  much  direct  information 
regarding  the  tangled  political  situation  at  home.  Nevertheless  the  col- 
lection has  certain  special  features;  and  beside  supplying  indispensable 
material  for  the  financial  history  of  the  corporation  furnishes  additional 
facts  regarding  the  relationship  of  the  company  to  political  parties  and 
to  the  dominant  authority  whether  that  be  crown  or  Parliament. 

The  student  of  American  affairs  will  also  find  certain  familiar  names 
and  perhaps  gain  an  added  notion  of  the  relationship  of  Western  planting 
with  Eastern  commerce.  Thus  it  may  not  be  wholly  frivolous  to  note 
that  Lord  Say  and  Sele  and  Lord  Brooke,  who  fostered  the  planting  of 
the  “ Nutmeg  State  ”,  were  themselves  interested  in  the  spice-trade. 
Sir  Christopher  Clitheroe,  the  governor  of  the  East  India  Company  in 
1640,  had  been  at  stormy  meetings  of  the  Virginia  Company.  It  is 
doubtful,  however,  whether  the  clerk  Fotherbie  was  the  same  who  had 
acted  as  secretary  to  the  Virginia  Company  and  to  the  Commission  of 
1624.  Indeed,  indexes  of  several  previous  volumes  of  calendars  con- 
fused Henry  with  his  relative,  Robert  Fotherbie.  But  in  this  volume  we 
find  the  death  of  Woodall,  surgeon  to  the  company,  who  had  been  inter- 
ested in  sending  cattle  to  America.  Moreover,  the  same  general  financial 
methods  were  involved  in  the  “ magazines  ” of  the  American  companies 
and  the  “joint-stocks”,  which  so  occupied  the  minds  of  the  directors  of 
the  East  India  Company.  Again,  as  on  certain  occasions  some  American 
colonists  were- to  dispute  concerning  the  authority  of  the  crown  and  of 
Parliament  regarding  the  affairs  of  chartered  corporations,  so  we  find  a 
similar  question  involved  in  the  various  petitions  of  the  company  to  the 
Privy  Council  and  to  the  House  of  Commons.  h"urther  light  on  the 
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affairs  of  the  Long  Parliament  is  also  given  by  the  entry  of  sums  of 
money  paid  to  various  members  in  the  endeavor  to  secure  favorable  action 
by  Parliament.  In  general  the  company  was  regarded  as  a Royalist  insti- 
tution, Its  artillery  was  in  demand  and  it  suffered  at  the  hands  of  the 
Parliamentary  party;  but  in  truth  its  most  serious  financial  difficulties 
arose  largely  from  the  plunderings  of  the  gang  of  “ grafters  ” who  won 
the  ear  of  King  Charles.  The  story  of  the  famous  pepper  bargain, 
however,  does  not  apparently  reflect  as  much  discredit  upon  Charles  as 
some  have  imagined.  The  documents  are  here  published  (c/.  also 
Foster  in  Eng.  Hist.  Rev.,  July,  1904). 

Students  will  await  with  interest  the  publication  of  the  next  install- 
ment of  the  minutes,  for  that  may  touch  on  the  story  of  Cromwell’s 
interest  in  the  affairs  of  the  company.  In  any  case  the  present  volume  is 
an  important  contribution  to  the  history  of  chartered  companies  in  the 
seventeenth  century. 

Alfred  L.  P.  Dennis. 

The  House  of  Lords  during  the  Civil  War.  By  Charles  Harding 
Firth,  IM.A.,  Regius  Professor  of  Modern  History  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Oxford.  (London  and  New  York:  Longmans,  Green, 
and  Company.  1910.  Pp.  xii,  309.) 

With  all  the  timeliness  and  far  more  than  the  weight  of  an  ordinary 
political  pamphlet  Professor  Firth’s  admirable  monograph  appeared  in 
time  to  leaven  the  mass  of  election  literature  with  its  careful  and 
scholarly  historical  analogies,  and  it  is  likely  to  be  the  most  permanent 
literary  result  of  the  recent  contest.  It  is,  indeed,  not  wholly  new,  and 
it  is  modestly  misnamed.  A good  deal  of  its  content  has  already  ap- 
peared in  Professor  Firth’s  previous  work,  and  it  is  obvious  that,  though 
he  has,  of  course,  gone  over  the  material  himself,  brought  forward  new 
evidence,  and  shed  new  light  on  many  parts  of  the  controversy  he  de- 
tails, the  present  study  owes  much  to  Gardiner.  For  it  is,  in  effect,  the 
history  not  of  the  House  of  Lords  during  the  Civil  War  but  during  the 
entire  period  from  the  accession  of  James  I.  through  the  first  year  of 
Charles  II.,  1603  to  1661.  The  first  three  chapters  bring  us  to  1642,  the 
next  four  to  1653,  and  the  last  chapter  (ix.)  is  devoted  wholly  to  the 
years  1660-1661.  For  the  purposes  of  the  present  controversy  in  English 
politics,  without  doubt  the  most  important  parts  of  the  volume  are  those 
covering  the  period  between  1640  and  1649  when  “ every  kind  of  expe- 
dient was  tried  or  discussed  in  order  to  make  the  policy  of  the  Upper 
House  conform  to  that  of  the  Lower — coercion  and  purgation  of  the 
Upper  House,  restriction  of  the  power  of  the  Crown  to  create  new 
peers,  amalgamation  of  the  two  Houses,  limitation  or  abolition  of  the 
veto  of  the  Lords,  and  finally  the  abolition  of  the  House  itself.”  Next 
to  these  in  contemporary  interest  will  be  those  chapters  which  Professor 
Firth  describes  in  a pithy  and,  perhaps,  warning  sentence  of  his  preface : 
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The  next  ten  years  proved  the  drawbacks  of  a single  chamber  govern- 
ment and  the  difficulty  of  creating  a new  Second  Chamber/’  One  cannot 
do  better  in  evaluating  the  book  and  the  revolution  it  describes  than  by 
following  the  author’s  own  example  of  copious  quotation.  The  penulti- 
mate paragraph  contains  the  gist  of  the  whole  matter  and  nowhere  are 
the  political  and  constitutional  results  of  the  long  conflict  better  summed 
up  in  such  brief  compass.  “ The  initiative  permanently  transferred  from 
one  House  to  the  other,  the  eyes  of  the  nation  permanently  fixed  upon  the 
deliberations  of  the  House  of  Commons  instead  of  those  of  the  Lords, 
these  were  the  results  of  the  civil  war  and  the  movement  which  led  up 
to  it.  They  pointed  not  to  the  subordination  of  one  House  to  the  other 
but  to  the  further  differentiation  of  their  functions.  Hard  experience 
had  convinced  Englishmen  of  the  necessity  of  a second  chamber,  and  our 
modern  English  theory  of  the  functions  of  such  an  institution  had  been 
worked  out  between  1640  and  1660.  Even  republicans  were  converted 
by  events  to  the  bicameral  theory.”  Yet,  acclaimed  as  the  book  will 
undoubtedly  be  by  the  upholders  of  the  ancient  order,  strongly  as  it 
makes  for  many  of  their  contentions,  full  as  it  is  of  fact  and  argument 
which  strengthen  their  cause,  one  consideration  remains.  The  England 
of  1911  is,  after  all,  not  the  England  of  the  Puritan  Revolution,  the  Lords 
of  the  twentieth  century  are  not  the  Lords  of  the  seventeenth,  and  his- 
toric parallels  which  ignore  profound  alterations  in  the  balance  of 
society,  classes,  and  economic  conditions  are,  of  all  material,  the  most 
misleading.  Into  that  error  Professor  Firth  does  not  fall.  No  treat- 
ment could  be  more  detached  and  scientific  than  his.  And,  whatever 
use  may  be  made  of  the  weapons  he  offers  so  impartially  to  either  side, 
he  has  only  sought  and  achieved  that  high  and  useful  service  of  the 
historian  to  society  and  politics,  the  impartial  portrayal  of  the  past. 

W.  C.  Abbott. 

Lord  Chatham:  his  Early  Life  and  Connections.  By  Lord  Rose- 
bery. (New  York  and  London:  Harper  and  Brothers.  1910. 
Pp.  xii,  481.) 

It  is  now  five  years  since  the  appearance  of  von  Ruville’s  exhaustive 
but  unsympathetic  biography  of  William  Pitt,  and  two  years  since  the 
second  centenary  of  Pitt’s  birth  awakened  a new  interest,  if  that  were 
possible,  in  one  who  is  perhaps  the  most  picturesque  and  inscrutable 
figure  in  modern  English  history.  Should  any  excuses  be  needed  for 
presenting  a fresh  estimate  of  a famous  man  at  least  three  may  be  urged 
for  Lord  Rosebery.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  highly  questionable  whether 
von  Ruville  with  all  his  pains  succeeded  in  setting  before  us  the  real 
man ; secondly,  the  present  writer  has  had  access  to  new  materials  and 
has  made  use  of  others  not  hitherto  employed  in  this  connection — notably, 
Mr.  Fortescue’s  family  collection  of  papers  at  Dropmore,  the  papers  of 
Henry  Fox  at  Holland  House,  a private  manuscript  written  by  Pitt’s 
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nephew,  Lord  Camelford,  entitled  “Family  Characters  and  Anecdotes”,, 
and  certain  of  the  Newcastle  papers.  Finally,  the  peculiar  grace  of  Lord 
Rosebery’s  style  makes  his  biography  a charming  piece  of  literature. 

The  work  will  rank  with  Trevelyan’s  Early  Life  of  Charles  James 
Fox  as  a classic  torso.  The  author  leaves  Pitt  at  the  very  moment  when 
he  was  entering  upon  his  great  work  in  1756.  His  task,  he  tells ‘US,  is 
“ only  to  describe  the  struggle  and  the  ascent  ”,  not  “ the  consummation 
and  the  glory  of  the  career”.  His  reason  for  thus  limiting  his  subject 
is  that,  once  embarked  upon  his  wondrous  course,  Pitt  deliberately 
shrouded  himself  from  view.  “ In  a word”,  says  Lord  Rosebery,  “after 
1756,  when  this  book  ends,  his  public  life  is  conspicuous  and  familiar. 
But  his  inner  life  after  that  period  will  never  be  known.”  Regarding 
it  as  the  true  function  of  the  biographer  to  reveal  the  real  man  rather 
than  “ to  record  his  course  as  a statesman,  his  speeches,  his  triumphs,, 
his  achievements  ”,  he  refuses  to  go  beyond  the  point  where  the  real  man 
is  lost  in  his  public  life. 

The  book  opens  with  a series  of  graphic  sketches  of  various  of  the 
“ strange  cockatrice  brood  of  the  Pitts  ”,  designed  to  show  that  there 
was  a “ lurking  madness  ” among  them  which  formed  a part  of  William’s 
family  heritage.  This  should  be  compared  with  Sir  Andrew  Clark’s 
dictum  that  “ suppressed  gout  disordered  the  whole  nervous  system,  and 
drove  him  into  a state  of  mental  depression,  varying  with  excitement  and 
equivalent  to  insanity.  But  there  was  no  specific  brain  disease.”  Some 
sixty  pages  are  occupied  with  Pitt’s  letters  to  his  favorite  sister,  Anne,, 
a brilliant  but  eccentric,  formidable  being.  Valuable  as  “ the  sole  record 
that  we  have  of  the  unbending  of  that  grim  and  stately  figure  ”,  there 
are  over  many  for  what  they  reveal.  Happily,  from  the  few  samples 
given.  Lady  Hester  Pitt’s  “ icicles  ” are  mostly  excluded  as  being  “ too* 
proper  ” to  print. 

With  magic  art  the  author  marshals  Pitt’s  contemporaries  living  be- 
fore us;  Walpole,  the  man  of  business  and  faux  bonhomme ; the  whole 
autolatrous  tribe  of  the  Grenvilles;  the  crapulous  but  gifted  Carteret; 
the  fussy  Newcastle,  and  all  the  rest.  Such  a series  of  lifelike  portraits 
has  rarely  been  brought  together  in  a single  volume.  New  material  and 
suggestive  conjectures  are  brought  to  bear  on  the  epochs  in  Pitt’s  early 
career,  his  dismissal  from  his  cornetcy  in  1736,  his  acceptance  of  sub- 
ordinate office  in  1746,  and  his  entrance  into  the  cabinet  ten  years  later. 
Even  when  old  ground  is  trodden  fresh  lights  are  thrown  on  the  beaten 
path.  Pitt’s  oratory  has  been  described  for  us  ad  nauseam]  but  even  the 
most  jaded  reader  will  welcome  the  extract  from  Lord  Camelford  (pp. 

451-452). 

There  are  a few  evidences  that  Lord  Rosebery  has  not  always  read 
the  literature  of  his  period  with  the  necessary  care.  He  states  that 
“justice,  has,  perhaps,  been  scarcely  done”  to  Newcastle,  among  other 
things  to  “ his  laborious  life  ” and  “ his  disinterestedness  about  money  ”. 
The  latter  has  been  generally  recognized,  von  Ruville  does  full  justice  to- 
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the  former,  while  Leadam  is  inclined  to  overestimate  his  capacity. 
Again,  directing  his  attention  too  exclusively  to  Hervey’s  strictures,  he 
undertakes  a rather  supererogatory  task  in  rehabilitating  George  II., 
when  Burke  and  Waldegrave  in  his  own  century,  and  Mahon,  Lecky, 
and  Trevelyan  in  the  next,  were  mindful  of  that  monarch’s  good  points. 
Still  again,  he  is  over-sanguine  of  Prince  Charlie’s  chances  of  conquer- 
ing England  if  he  had  marched  south  at  once  in  1745-  The  tale  of  the 
tyrant  and  the  poppies  is  older  than  Tarquin,  doubtless  a Roman  copy 
of  the  story  of  Periander  and  Thrasybulus  of  Miletus.  The  index  is 
excellent,  but  genealogical  tables  would  be  an  added  help. 

It  should  be  stated  as  a final  word,  that,  while  Lord  Rosebery  makes 
clear  Pitt’s  faults  and  defects,  the  “ reckless  and  irresponsible  opposi- 
tion ” of  his  earlier  years,  his  inconsistencies,  his  immodest  advertisement 
of  his  virtues,  his  love  of  effect,  his  readiness  to  accept  favors  even 
from  those  he  opposed,  he  still  leaves  us  with  the  impression  of  a grand 
heroic  figure  whose  character  and  achievements  overshadow  his 
blemishes. 

Arthur  Lyon  Cross. 

La  Diplomatic  Secrete  au  XVIID  Siecle:  Ses  Debuts.  Tome  III. 
Le  Secret  de  Dubois,  Cardinal  et  Premier  Ministre.  Par  ^Imile 
Bourgeois,  Professeur  a TUniversite  de  Paris.  (Paris  r Armand 
Colin.  1910.  Pp.  448.) 

This  is  the  third  and  last  of  M.  Emile  Bourgeois’s  series  of  volumes 
devoted  to  the  beginnings  of  secret  diplomacy  in  the  eighteenth  century. 
The  general  scope  and  characteristics  of  the  work  have  already  been 
described  by  the  present  reviewer  in  volume  XIV.,  pp.  815-817,  of  this 
periodical.  Taken  as  a whole,  it  covers  the  period  from  1716  to  1723. 
The  central  figure  throughout  is  the  Abbe  Dubois,  and  the  author,  by  the 
aid  of  many  new  and  important  documents,  traces,  with  firm  grasp  and 
eye  steadily  fixed  on  the  main  issue,  the  tortuous  and  complicated  nego- 
tiations conducted  by  the  gifted  but  unscrupulous  intriguer  to  secure  the 
succession  of  the  Regent  and  his  own  advancement  to  the  high  positions 
of  cardinal  and  first  minister. 

To  attain  these  purely  selfish  ends  the  Regent  was  obliged  to  violate 
the  promises  of  peace  for  France  which  he  had  made  on  coming  to 
power,  and  to  plunge  the  country  into  a costly  policy,  from  which  the 
nation  at  large  derived  no  compensating  advantage.  During  the  first 
four  years  of  this  disastrous  regime  the  interests  of  Hanover  and  Great 
Britain  were  advanced  north  and  south,  and  Spain,  the  natural  ally  of 
the  French,  was  well-nigh  ruined.  Then  in  1720  when  it  seemed  to  suit 
his  purpose  Dubois  suddenly  shifted  his  policy  and  allied  himself  with 
the  Farnese  and  Spain,  again  at  considerable  sacrifice  to  French  interests. 
He  was  the  creator  of  that  secret  policy  for  personal  ends,  as  opposed 
to  natural  or  public  policy,  which  passed  on  as  a baneful  heritage  to 
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Louis  XV.,  and  bore  fruit  in  the  bloody  and  unprofitable  War  of  the 
Austrian  Succession. 

As  to  particulars,  while  with  the  aid  of  “ Memorie  delle  Cose 
accadute  a D.  Antonio  Cellamare  ”,  preserved  in  the  British  Museum, 
the  author  comes  to  a conclusion  concerning  the  Cellamare  plot  quite  at 
variance  with  Baudrillart,  evidently  General  Piepape’s  La  Duchesse  du 
Maine  came  out  too  late  for  him  to  consider  it.  He  also  corrects  Baudril- 
lart in  one  or  two  other  places,  and  punctures  a few  more  of  St.  Simon’s 
misstatements.  In  his  hostility  to  Dubois,  however,  he  is,  it  would  seem, 
rather  over-favorable  to  Law.  On  the  other  hand,  he  puts  a stigma  on 
Berwick  not  usually  noted  (p.  6i).  References  to  Francesco  Farnese 
sometimes  as  the  father,  sometimes  as  the  uncle  of  the  termagant  queen 
of  Philip  V.  are  confusing.  He  was  both  her  uncle  and  her  stepfather. 
As  in  the  first  volume,  M.  Bourgeois’s  footing  is  not  always  secure  on 
English  ground.  For  example,  one  would  like  his  authority  for  the 
statement  that  Great  Britain  was  entitled  to  send  two  ships  a year  to 
Spanish  America  by  the  Asiento  (p.  8).  Stanhope’s  and  Sunderland’s 
motives  for  introducing  the  celebrated  Peerage  Bill  of  1719  are  pre- 
sented in  a somewhat  novel  form,  while  it  is  hardly  enough  to  say  that 
the  Scots  were  bribed  with  nine  new  peerages ; they  were  to  have  twenty- 
five  hereditary,  in  place  of  sixteen  elective,  peers  (p.  59).  It  is  now 
generally  accepted  that  the  Countess  of  Darlington  was  the  half-sister 
of  George  L,  not  his  mistress  (p.  88).  The  South  Sea  Bubble  did  not 
ruin  the  Whig  party  but  only  the  faction  in  power.  Charles  Stanhope 
was  Secretary  to  the  Treasury  and  not  “treasurer  of  the  exchequer”, 
and  Sunderland,  while  retaining  the  favor  of  George  L,  had  to  resign  the 
office  of  first  Lord  of  the  Treasury  (p.  267).  It  is  not  according  to  usage 
to  speak  of  the  Duchess  of  Kendall  as  “ Lady  ” Kendall,  while  Pulteney 
was  not  created  Earl  of  Bath  till  1742  (p.  351).  An  analytical  table  of 
contents  does  not  make  up  for  an  index.  But  most  of  these  points  are 
not  of  great  moment,  and  we  are  indebted  to  M.  Bourgeois  for  a contri- 
bution to  the  diplomacy  of  the  eighteenth  century  which  promises  to  be 
definitive. 

Arthur  Lyon  Cross. 

Weltgeschichte  seit  der  Vdlkerwandening.  Von  Theodor  Lindner, 
Professor  an  der  Universitat  Halle.  Siebenter  Band.  Amerika; 
Europa  bis  zuni  Beginn  der  Franzosichen  Revolution;  Die  Revo- 
lution und  die  Republik;  Napoleon.  (Stuttgart  and  Berlin : J.  G. 
Cotta.  1910.  Pp.  vii,  496.) 

Professor  Lindner’s  ambitious  survey  of  the  world’s  history  since 
the  fourth  century  goes  forward  with  commendable  expedition.  In  this, 
the  seventh  volume,  he  deals  with  North  and  South  America  from  the 
beginnings  of  colonization  to  1815  and  with  Europe  in  the  Revolutionary 
and  Napoleonic  era.  The  seventy-one  pages  on  the  Americas,  covering  a 
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wider  field  than  the  first  eleven  volumes  of  Hart’s  American  Nation,  are 
followed  by  nine  pages  on  India  from  the  departure  of  Clive  to  1815. 
Fifty-five  pages  are  devoted  to  England  and  western  Europe  on  the  eve 
of  the  Revolution.  Less  than  one  hundred  pages  are  given  to  France 
from  the  closing  years  of  Louis  XV.  to  1795.  The  remainder  of  the 
volume,  some  two  hundred  and  thirty  pages,  deals  with  Napoleon.  The 
last  chapter  of  this  division  is  an  interesting  characterization  of  the 
personality  and  significance  of  Napoleon.  The  volume  concludes  with 
fifteen,  pages  of  bibliography  and  the  usual  index  of  names  and  places. 

There  can  be  no  question  of  one  man’s  rewriting  the  history  of  the 
world  in  an  epoch  of  such  tremendous  change  and  within  the  space 
limits  outlined  above.  Any  attempt  to  cover  so  complex  an  age  must 
depend  for  its  novelty  and  claim  to  recognition  upon  the  author’s  selec- 
tion of  topics,  distribution  of  emphasis,  power  of  synthesis,  or  his  ability 
to  indicate  the  results  of  original  studies  in  the  turn  of  a sentence.  It 
must  be  said  with  regret  that  Professor  Lindner  has  failed  to  give  this 
volume  distinction  in  any  of  these  features.  The  result  is  altogether  too 
much  like  an  orthodox  compendium  of  general  history,  telling  too  much 
and  teaching  too  little. 

In  the  survey  of  American  history  there  are  some  blunders  in  names 
and  facts  due  to  haste  or  carelessness.  The  bibliography  on  this  section 
reveals  the  poverty  of  the  average  German  library  in  works  on  American 
history.  Though  it  does  not  signify  much  in  the  text,  it  is  encouraging 
to  see  in  the  list  of  works  the  names  of  Henry  Adams,  Osgood,  Trevelyan, 
and  McMaster.  Winsor,  Tyler,  the  American  Nation,  the  standard  series 
of  biographies  of  statesmen  and  histories  of  commonwealths  and  Larned’s 
bibliography  are  not  even  known  by  name.  The  interest  in  this  part  of 
the  text  lies  in  the  attempt  to  contrast  briefly  the  colonial  development 
on  the  two  American  continents,  in  the  emphasis  on  the  religious  ques- 
tions of  colonial  days,  and  in  the  resolution  of  the  pre-Revolutionary 
Rechtsfrage  into  a Machtfrage,  two  points  which  a Continental  his- 
torian, especially  a German,  would  be  quick  to  discern. 

The  account  of  Revolutionary  and  Napoleonic  Europe  gives  the 
reader  fewer  of  those  wide  views  and  interpretative  suggestions  which 
are  to  be  found  in  the  earlier  volumes.  The  last  chapter,  in  its  charac- 
terization of  Napoleon  as  egoism  served  by  genius  (the  phrase  is  Taine’s) 
and  yet  in  much  that  he  does  a product  of  historical  forces,  though  not 
novel,  is  good.  In  his  estimate  of  Napoleon’s  work  in  Germany,  Profes- 
sor Lindner  does  full  justice  to  the  Corsican  as  a maker  of  modern 
Germany.  On  controverted  points  such  as  the  convention  of  Tauroggen, 
he  presents  the  older  and  more  generally  accepted  views.  The  bibli- 
ography has  no  significance  except  as  an  indication  of  the  literature  con- 
sulted. With  three  minor  exceptions  the  list  contains  only  secondary 
accounts.  Lumbroso’s  bibliograi)hy  is  a notable  omission. 

Guy  Stanton  Ford. 
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Les  Impots  Directs  sons  I'Ancien  Regime,  principalcment  an  XVI ID 
Siecle.  Par  Marcel  ]\Iariox,  Professenr  a la  Faculte  des 

Lettres  de  I’Universite  de  Bordeaux,  Correspondant  de  I’lnstitut. 
[Collection  de  Textes  sur  THistoire  des  Institutions  et  des  Ser- 
vices Publics  de  la  France  Aloderne  et  Contemporaine,  publiee 
sous  la  Direction  de  M.  Camille  Bloch,  Inspecteur  General  des 
Bibliotheques  et  des  Archives.]  (Paris;  Edouard  Comely  et 
Cie.  1910.  Pp.  434.) 

Students  of  the  French  Revolution  should  give  a warm  welcome  to 
this  first  volume  of  the  collection  of  texts  edited  by  M.  Bloch,  The 
enterprise  is  happily  launched  and  if  the  standard  of  excellence  set  by 
M,  Marion  is  maintained  throughout  the  series,  we  shall  have  an 
instrument  de  travail  that  will  make  the  study  of  the  institutions  of 
France  in  the  eighteenth  century  both  easy  and  attractive.  An  excellent 
volume  was  to  be  expected  from  M.  IMarion,  who  had  already  established 
an  enviable  reputation  by  his  works  on  Machault  d’Amonville  and 
UImpdt  sur  le  Revenu  au  XV I ID  Siecle. 

The  present  volume  consists  of  a collection  of  sources,  preceded  by  a 
most  valuable  introduction  of  about  a hundred  pages  and  followed  by  a 
bibliography  of  the  manuscript  and  printed  sources,  and  a select  list  of 
the  best  secondary  works  on  direct  taxation  in  France  under  the  Old 
Regime.  The  introduction  is  a model  of  condensation  and  of  sound 
scholarship.  It  contains  four  parts,  subdivided  into  nine  chapters,  and 
deals  with  La  Taille,  La  Capitation,  Le  Dixieme,  le  Cinquantiemc  et  les 
Vingtiemes — the  last  three  forming  one  group — and  La  Corvee.  The 
most  of  the  space  is  given,  naturally,  to  the  first  and  third  divisions. 
The  origin,  nature,  and  defects  of  the  taxes  are  described  and  a helpful 
account  is  given  of  the  various  attempts  to  reform  taxation.  Of  the 
principal  tax,  the  taille,  M.  Marion  says:  “ Jusqu’a  la  fin  de  I’ancien 
regime  devait  rester  vrai  ce  mot  de  Vauban,  ‘La  taille  est  tombee  dans 
une  telle  corruption  que  les  anges  du  del  ne  pourraient  pas  venir  a bout  de 
la  corriger  ni  d'empecher  que  les  pauvres  n'y  soient  toujours  opprimes 
Concerning  the  attempts  of  the  government  to  establish  equality  in  taxa- 
tion, he  writes:  “Quant  a la  destruction  des  exemptions  fiscales,  il  eut 
fallu  pour  I’accomplir  une  energie  dont  le  pouvoir  etait  totalement 
depourvu,  et  la  Revolution  seule  allait  etre  capable  de  la  faire  triompher.” 
His  text  fully  justifies  these  conclusions. 

The  collection  of  texts,  occupying  nearly  three  hundred  pages,  is 
divided  into  five  parts,  four  corresponding  to  the  four  parts  of  the  intro- 
duction, the  fifth  being  devoted  to  a half-dozen  models  of  tax  rolls,  a 
list  of  the  taxes  in  eight  generality  in  1787,  and  the  proces-verbaux  des 
controleurs  des  vingtiemes.  The  bulk  of  the  documents  is  found  under 
the  first  and  third  divisions.  In  the  first  division,  the  matter  is  dis- 
tributed into  six  groups:  Actes  royaux,  all  documents  relating  to  the 
taille  emanating  from  the  central  government;  arrets  et  remontrances 
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des  coiirs  soiivcraincs,  remonstrances  of  the  parliaments,  for  the  most 
part  in  opposition  to  the  action  of  the  government;  correspondance 
administrative,  correspondence  of  the  intendants  with  the  central  govern- 
ment and  with  subordinates;  memoires  et  rapports  des  assemblees  pro- 
vinciales,  documents  resulting  from  the  activities  of  these  assemblies  in 
matter  of  taxation;  cahiers  de  dolcances,  extracts  from  some  of  the 
cahiers  of  1789;  extraits  d’ auteurs  anciens,  extracts  from  contemporary 
works  on  taxation,  consisting  of  criticisms  of  the  existing  taxes  and 
projects  of  reform.  The  other  divisions  have  fewer  subheads,  that  on 
the  Capitation  having  but  three,  but  the  heads  used  are  always  some  of 
the  six  enumerated.  Many  of  the  documents  are  taken  from  the  archives, 
namely  the  Archives  Nationales,  the  Archives  Departementales — chiefly 
of  the  Gironde,  the  Seine-Inferieure,  the  Somme,  the  Cher,  and  the  Puy- 
de-D6me,  the  Archives  Communales,  the  Archives  des  Affaires  fitran- 
geres,  and  the  manuscript  section  of  the  Bibliotheque  Nationale,  some 
from  printed  collections.  They  are  all  well  chosen  and,  studied  with  the 
introduction,  give  an  insight  into  the  condition  of  direct  taxation  in 
France  in  the  eighteenth  century  such  as  can  be  found  in  no  other  single 
volume  with  which  I am  acquainted.  M.  Marion  did  not,  however,  aim 
to  present  an  account  of  all  of  the  direct  taxes  collected  in  France  at 
this  time.  His  design  was,  to  use  his  own  words ; “ Resumer  ce  que  Ton 
sait  du  fonctionnement  des  trois  grands  impots  d’Rtat  directs,  la  taille,  la 
capitation  et  le  vingtieme,  aux  XVIIP  siecle ; reunir  les  textes  les  plus 
importants  se  rapportants  a cette  histoire ; donner  quelque  idee  de  ceux 
dans  lesquels  il  conviendrat  d’aller  chercher  des  supplements  d’informa- 
tion,  et  esquisser  rapidement  la  bibliographie  du  sujet,  tel  a ete  notre 
seul  but.”  He  has  given  us  an  ideal  source-book. 

Fred  Morrow  Fling. 


Histoire  de  France  depuis  les  Origines  jiisqu’d  la  Revolution,  piibliee 
sous  la  Direction  de  M.  Ernest  Lavisse.  Tome  IX.,  Partie  I 
Le  Rcgnc  de  Louis  XVI.  { i/'/q-i'/SQ) . Par  H.  Carre,  Pro- 
fesseur  a I’Universite  de  Poitiers,  P.  Sagnac,  Professeiir  a 
I’Universite  de  Lille,  et  E.  Lavisse,  Professeur  a PUniversite  de 
Paris.  (Paris  : TIachette  et  Cie.  1910.  Pp.  446.) 

The  impression  left  by  the  preceding  volume  of  this  history  that 
France  was  suffering  chiefly  from  the  blight  of  what  Louis  XV.  was  and 
from  the  want  of  what  he  could  not  be,  a real  king,  with  a policy  held 
firmly  and  continuously  pursued,  is  true  also  of  this  volume,  for  some- 
what different  reasons,  because  the  hapless  T.ouis  XVI.  differed  from 
his  despicable  grandfather.  Indeed  IM.  Lavisse  declares  in  his  concluding 
chapters  that  “ La  cause  principale  de  la  mine  de  la  royaute,  ce  fiit  le 
manque  de  roi.”  In  another  place  he  says  that  if  the  kings  from  Louis 
XIV.  onward  had  played  their  true  part,  there  would  still  be  a throne  in 
France.  One  of  their  heavy  faults  was  withdrawal  from  the  tumultuous 
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world  of  Paris  to  Versailles,  a fictitious  capital,  a transformed  hunting- 
lodge,  where  they  became  the  slaves  of  a nobility  which  they  held 
immured  within  the  chateau.  It  was  the  follies  and  extravagances  of  an 
artificial  court  life,  along  with  the  waste  of  profitless  wars,  which  were 
sinking  the  state  into  the  abyss  of  bankruptcy. 

This  volume  brings  to  a close  the  long  story  of  France  from  the  time 
of  the  Gauls  to  the  French  Revolution.  Its  final  “book”  is  filled  with 
the  conclusions  of  i\I.  Lavisse  upon  the  reigns  of  Louis  XV.  and  of 
Louis  XVL  There  remains  only  the  index-volume,  and  the  great  enter- 
prise, which  has  become  a monument  of  modern  French  historical 
scholarship,  will  be  brought  to  an  end.  The  body  of  this  volume  has 
been  written  by  M.  Carre,  the  author  of  the  preceding  volume.  M. 
Sagnac  has  contributed  a single  chapter  on  the  situation  immediately 
before  the  meeting  of  the  States  General  at  Versailles  and  on  the  method 
of  the  elections. 

Of  the  general  qualities  of  M.  Carre’s  work  it  is  necessary  only  to 
repeat  what  was  said  of  his  other  volume.  The  subject  has  been  treated 
many  times,  and  yet  by  a wise  emphasis,  by  a sanity  of  judgment,  as 
well  as  by  utilizing  new  material,  especially  on  the  economic  aspects  of 
the  Old  Regime,  he  has  succeeded  in  giving  fresh  interest  to  every  phase. 
The  section  on  public  relief  is  new  to  the  general  histories  of  the  period. 
Out  of  ten  titles  referred  to  in  the  bibliographical  note  upon  this  subject 
seven  have  been  published  since  1903. 

M.  Carre  emphasizes  a side  of  Turgot’s  ministry  that  has  often  been 
forgotten.  It  appears  that  Turgot  needed  to  be  delivered  from  his 
friends  as  well  as  from  his  enemies.  His  friends  crowded  into  the  offices 
and  seemed  to  think  they  had  taken  possession  of  the  state.  Their  precip- 
itancy reminds  one  of  the  behavior  of  the  Constituents  fifteen  years  later. 
They  did  not  feel  that  Turgot  was  going  too  fast,  but  urged  upon  him  a 
more  rapid  realization  of  his  programme.  And  this  was  not  their  only 
fault,  for  they  had  certain  sinecures  revived  in  favor  of  members  of  their 
group. 

This  volume  contributes  two  or  three  interesting  illustrations  of  the 
fact  that  reforms  instituted  during  the  Old  Regime  survived  the  changes 
of  the  Revolution,  or  that  the  Revolution  was  a period  of  hurried  devel- 
opment rather  than  an  abrupt  break  with  the  past.  To  the  work  accom- 
plished by  St.  Germain,  minister  of  war  from  1775  to  1777,  M.  Carre 
attributes  the  superiority  of  the  French  artillery  during  the  next  gen- 
eration, including  the  period  of  the  Empire.  He  also  notes  that  Necker’s 
regies  were  the  beginning  of  the  permanent  administration  of  the  in- 
direct taxes.  Furthermore,  the  Revolution  and  the  Empire  were  to  pre- 
serve the  organization  of  the  Alinistry  of  Foreign  Affairs  created  by 
Wrgennes.  It  is  worth  remarking  in  connection  with  this  ministry  that 
Louis  XVI.  concealed  its  important  negotiations  from  the  queen.  M. 
Carre  says  the  king’s  comments  upon  the  reports  of  Vergennes  were 
judicious. 


H.  E.  Bourne. 


Acton:  Lectures  on  the  French  Revolution  617 

Lectures  on  the  French  Revolution.  By  John  Emerich  Edward 
Dalberg- Acton,  First  Baron  Acton,  D.C.L.,  LL.D.,  Regius  Pro- 
fessor of  Modern  History  in  the  EMiversity  of  Cambridge. 
Edited  by  John  Neville  Figgis,  C.R.,  Litt.D.,  Honorary  Fellow 
of  St.  Catharine’s  College,  and  Reginald  Vere  Laurence,  M.A., 
Fellow  and  Tutor  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge.  (London: 
Macmillan  and  Company.  1910.  Pp.  vii,  379.) 

The  twenty-two  lectures  contained  in  this  volume  were  delivered  by 
Lord  Acton  at  Cambridge,  as  regius  professor  of  modern  history,  in  the 
years  1895-1899.  “The  French  Revolution,  1789-1795  ”,  the  editors  tell 
us,  “was  in  those  years  one  of  the  special  subjects  set  for  the  Historical 
Tripos  and  this  determined  the  scope  of  the  course.”  The  lectures  had 
no  titles ; they  were  supplied  by  the  editors.  What  we  have,  then,  is  a 
series  of  lectures  delivered  to  college  undergraduates  who  were  prepar- 
ing themselves  for  an  examination  on  the  French  Revolution.  They  are 
entertaining,  like  the  light  and  varied  conversation  of  a gentleman  of 
culture,  bearing  but  little  trace  of  effort  in  preparation  or  of  research. 
Even  as  college  lectures,  planned  to  serve  as  an  introduction  and  guide 
to  the  study  of  the  Revolution,  one  might  easily  conceive  of  something 
better  than  this  series.  The  lecturer  assumes  too  much  knowledge  on 
the  part  of  his  audience ; often  he  would  be  intelligible  only  to  those  who 
knew  as  much  as  himself  about  the  subject,  and  to  such  persons  his 
lectures  would  furnish  no  help.  The  subject-matter  is  not  well  organized, 
often  very  important  topics  are  simply  touched  in  passing  or  are  not  men- 
tioned. There  is  too  little  narrative  and  too  much  discussion  of  aims 
and  views  and  that  often  when  we  can  know  nothing  about  what  the 
aims  and  views  really  were.  There  are  one  or  two  marked  exceptions  to 
this,  the  flight  to  Varennes  being  described  in  considerable  detail,  nearly 
half  as  much  space  being  allotted  to  it  as  to  the  Legislative  Assembly. 
There  is  little  that  is  new  in  the  volume  and  much  that  is  new  strikes 
one  as  somewhat  bizarre.  In  the  chapter  on  the  Heralds  of  Revolution, 
for  instance,  we  find  three  pages  devoted  to  Fenelon  and  Voltaire  is 
simply  mentioned,  eii  passant,  in  a phrase.  The  chapter  on  the  Influence 
of  America  is  the  newest  thing  in  the  book  and  is  well  worth  reading. 
Especially  interesting  is  the  difference  between  Burke’s  earlier  and  later 
attitude  toward  Revolutionary  principles.  Lord  Acton  maintains  an 
eminently  fair  attitude  toward  the  Revolution,  hut  one  notes  frequently 
that  he  is  not  sufficiently  well  informed  and  it  is  clear  that  his  treatment 
of  an  historical  question  is  that  of  a cultivated,  scholarly  gentleman  and 
not  that  of  a s])ecialist  in  history.  Incorrect  statements  of  fact  are  not 
infrequent,  but  more  numerous  still  are  cases  where  the  fact  is  stated  in 
such  a way  as  to  make  clear  that  the  lecturer  did  not  fully  understand 
it,  or  where  he  asserts  dogmatically  some  matter  that  is  in  (loul)t  and  may 
always  remain  in  doubt.  This  latter  attitude,  frequently  met  with,  would 
seem  to  indicate  that  he  did  not  understand  fully  what  historical  jiroof 
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means.  He  said  of  the  supposed  death  of  Louis  in  the  Temple: 

“ Louis  Blanc  believed  that  the  king  had  been  secretly  released.  . . . 
The  truth  is  that  he  died  on  June  8,  1795  ” (p.  338).  Numerous  are  the 
cases  where  he  states  as  facts  rumors  concerning  conspiracy,  bribery,  or 
intrigue,  resting  upon  such  evidence  that  no  careful  historian  would  think 
of  repeating  them.  Evidently  all  sources  looked  alike  to  Lord  Acton 
and  a single  source  was  sufficient  to  prove  the  fact.  Perhaps  the  best 
example  of  his  dilettante  attitude  toward  his  subject  is  found  in  the  ap- 
pendix, where  the  editors  have  brought  together  such  connected  fragments 
of  Lord  Acton's  discussion  of  the  literature  of  the  Revolution  as  remain. 
They  were  generally  given  in  a conversation  class  or  as  an  additional 
lecture  ”.  After  running  over  the  old  histories  of  the  Revolution,  giving 
a general  estimate  of  each,  he  concluded:  Tocqueville  for  the  origin, 

Droz  and  Laboulaye  for  the  decisive  period  of  1789,  Duvergier  de 
Hauranne  for  all  the  political  thinking.  Dareste  for  the  great  outline  of 
public  events,  in  peace  and  war.  They  amount  to  no  more  than  five 
volumes.  . . . We  can  easily  read  them  through ; and  we  shall  find  that 
they  have  made  all  things  clear  to  us,  that  we  can  trust  them,  and  that 
we  have  nothing  to  unlearn  " (pp.  359-360).  Possibly  he  could  not  have 
done  better  in  1895  than  recommend  these  five  volumes — although  it  is 
strange  that  he  did  not  include  Cherest — but  what  shall  we  say  to  the 
statement  that  “ they  have  made  all  things  clear  to  us  ”,  and  the  rest  of 
it?  Farther  on  (p.  372),  possibly  at  a later  date,  he  recommends  the 
volume  by  Aulard,  in  the  Histoirc  Generalc,  as  “ intelligent  and  instruc- 
tive beyond  all  others,  and  shows  the  standard  that  has  been  reached  by 
a century  of  study  In  dealing,  in  another  place,  with  the  progress  in 
the  study  of  the  Revolution,  he  seems  to  overlook  the  part  played  by  the 
writer  of  monographs  and  leaves  the  impression  that  the  final  synthesis 
of  the  Revolution  can  be  made  directly  from  the  sources  by  one  man, 
when  all  of  these  sources  have  been  published  (p.  373).  On  the  whole, 
although  entertaining  reading,  and  marked  here  and  there  by  cases  of 
what  is  evidently  first-hand  study — although  one  can  never  be  certain, 
as  no  evidence  is  ever  cited — these  lectures  were  delivered  fifteen  years 
ago  and  the  scientific  literature  of  the  subject  has  grown  at  such  a pace 
that  even  had  they  been  worth  publishing  at  the  time,  they  certainly  are 
not  worth  publishing  to-day.  We  do  need  a good  volume  on  the  Revolu- 
tion, but  it  is  clear  that  this  is  not  that  volume. 

Fred  Morrow  Fling. 

The  Life  of  Napoleon  Bonaparte.  Revised  and  enlarged  edition. 
In  four  volumes.  By  William  Milligan  Sloane,  Ph.D., 
L.H.D.,  LL.D.,  Professor  of  History  in  Columbia  Lmiversity. 
(New  York:  Century  Company.  1910.  Pp.  xiii,  457;  vii,  467; 
vii,  425;  vii,  527.  J 

These  volumes  were  first  published  fifteen  years  ago  in  an  edition 
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sumptuously  illustrated.  There  were  not  merely  portraits  but  also  repro- 
ductions, generally  in  color,  of  historical  paintings,  or  of  paintings  and 
drawings  made  expressly  for  the  work.  As  Professor  Sloane  intimates 
in  his  new  preface,  between  the  text  and  the  illustrations  there  was  some- 
times a “ divergence  confusing  to  serious  minds  ”.  This  and  the  large 
cost  of  such  an  edition  would  have  been  sufficient  reason  for  the  prepara- 
tion of  a library  edition  from  which  should  be  omitted  all  pictures  except 
portraits.  It  was  natural  also  that  Professor  Sloane  should  desire  to 
embody  in  his  work  the  results  of  his  further  investigations.  There  never 
was  a time  when  Napoleonic  studies  have  been  more  active  and  fruitful. 
The  publication  of  the  works  of  Masson,  Sorel,  Aulard,  Chuquet,  Vandal, 
and  Lanzac  de  Laborie,  to  mention  only  French  names,  is  evidence  of 
this. 

Although  the  new  matter  in  the  revised  edition  has  only  slightly  in- 
creased the  length  of  the  work,  amounting  to  about  one-tenth  of  the 
whole,  it  has  materially  added  to  the  interest  and  value.  It  is  chosen  so 
judiciously  that  its  effect  is  to  support  with  further  details  the  impression 
left  in  each  instance  by  the  earlier  statement.  There  is  no  essential 
change  in  the  interpretation  of  Napoleon's  career.  In  general  the  new 
matter  is  in  the  form  of  an  occasional  paragraph,  its  character  necessitat- 
ing little  or  no  alteration  in  the  paragraphs  which  precede  and  follow. 
In  a few  instances  there  appears  to  be  a slight  conflict  of  impression 
between  new  and  older  matter,  notably  in  the  account  of  Napoleon's 
garrison  life  at  Auxonne  and  in  the  comments  on  the  strategy  at  Hohen- 
linden.  Somewhat  more  attention  to  the  general  diplomatic  situation  is 
given  in  the  new  edition.  Illuminating  details  are  also  added  to  the 
account  of  the  coup  d'etat  of  Brumaire,  to  the  Provisional  Consulate, 
and  the  affair  of  the  Due  d’Enghien.  Aside  from  such  minor  additions 
there  are  new  chapters  on  the  Continental  System  and  on  Napoleon  and 
the  United  States,  the  latter  apropos  of  the  sale  of  Louisiana,  while  in 
the  chapter  on  St.  Helena  there  is  an  extended  account  of  the  growth 
of  the  literature  of  Napoleon’s  exile. 

One  legend  of  the  period  Professor  Sloane  disposes  of  in  this  edition, 
namely  the  story  that  Napoleon  at  the  conferences  of  Udine  seized  a 
vase  belonging  to  Cobenzl  and  dashed  it  to  the  floor  exclaiming  “ In  less 
than  a month  I shall  have  shattered  your  monarchy  like  this.”  The  story 
of  the  drowning  of  thousands  of  Russians  through  the  ice  of  Satchan 
Lake  during  the  retreat  from  Austerlitz  Professor  Sloane  regards  as 
supported  by  convincing  proofs.  Possibly  he  may  not  have  noted  the 
work  of  Slovak-Janetschek,  which  seeks  to  show  by  the  official  records 
that  when  the  lakes  were  dragged  only  two  bodies  were  found  and  these 
men  had  evidently  been  killed  before  they  fell  in. 

There  is  one  historical  problem  upon  which  it  would  have  been  interest- 
ing had  Professor  Sloane  stated  his  ojunion  in  more  detail.  He  believes 
that  Napoleon’s  tirade  against  Villeneuve  for  turning  southward  to  Cadiz 
in  August,  1805,  instead  of  steering  for  the  Channel,  was  a genuine  ex- 
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pression  of  feeling  rather  than  one  of  many  illustrations  of  Napoleon’s 
way  of  “ making  ” history.  This  question  has  been  revived  since  the 
publication  in  1902  of  Desbriere’s  Pro  jets  ct  Tenfatives  dc  Debarquc- 
ment  aux  lies  Britanniqiies,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Historical  Section 
of  the  French  General  Staff.  From  the  correspondence  there  published 
it  does  not  appear  that  Napoleon  at  first  thought  of  Villeneuve’s  change 
of  course  as  vitall}^  affecting  his  scheme.  In  his  letter  of  September  i, 
when  he  had  just  heard  of  it,  he  expresses  anxiety  mainly  about  the 
safety  of  the  Rochefort  squadron,  which  Villeneuve’s  move  southward 
jeopardized.  It  should  be  remembered  that  for  over  a week  Napoleon 
had  been  dispatching  troops  toward  the  frontiers  of  Austria.  On  August 
28  he  had  written  that  the  army  was  in  full  march.  The  first  time  he 
fixes  upon  Villeneuve  the  blame  for  “ mon  expedition  manquee  ” is  in  a 
letter  of  September  8,  and  not  even  then  because  Villeneuve  had  gone  to 
Cadiz,  but  because  he  had  entered  Ferrol  instead  of  uniting  the  squa- 
drons and  keeping  on  into  the  Channel. 

Mention  should  be  made  of  the  serviceable  bibliography,  filling  about 
fifty  pages  of  the  fourth  volume.  Although  it  is  not  intended  to  be  com- 
plete, one  misses  notice  of  the  second  edition  of  Fournier,  of  Aulard’s 
French  Revolution,  which  treats  of  the  Consulate  as  well  as  of  the  earlier 
period,  and  of  Lanzac  de  Laborie’s  Paris  sous  Napoleon. 

H.  E.  Bourne. 

Marschull  Bcrnadottc,  Kronprinc  vou  Schzvcden.  Von  Hans 
Klaeber,  Oberstleutnant  a.  D.  (Gotha:  Friedrich  Andreas, 
Perthes.  1910.  Pp.  x,  482.) 

This  volume  is  practically  a biography  of  Bernadotte,  for  its  scope 
is  not  limited  to  the  eight  years  when  he  was  prince  royal  of  Sweden, 
as  270  of  its  466  pages  of  text  deal  with  his  career  prior  to  1810,  while 
the  twenty-six  years  of  his  kingship  were  of  the  proverbially  happy 
sort  which  have  no  annals.  The  limitation  of  the  book  is  not  primarily 
in  scope  but  in  character,  for  it  is  distinctly  a military  biography. 

The  book  is  well  printed  and  amply  illustrated  with  an  admirable 
selection  of  portraits,  photographs  of  buildings  and  scenes,  reproduc- 
tions of  prints  and  documents,  and  an  abundance  of  useful  sketch-maps 
illustrating  the  military  operations.  Unfortunately  there  is  neither  an 
analytical  table  of  contents  nor  an  index. 

The  ten-page  Verzcichnis  der  henut^tcn  Druckwerke  makes  no  pre- 
tense of  being  an  exhaustive  bibliography,  for  it  even  omits  the  biog- 
raphies by  Touchard-Lafosse  (Paris,  1838)  and  Swederus  (Stockholm, 
1877-1878)  which  are  cited  in  the  foot-notes.  Many  titles  lack  the  place 
and  date  of  publication,  and  rarely  is  any  distinction  made  between 
trifling  monographs  and  works  in  several  volumes.  The  foot-notes 
seldom,  if  ever,  give  exact  citation  of  volume  and  page.  Aside  from 
acknowledgments,  in  the  introduction,  to  the  General  Staff  in  Berlin  and 
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to  the  archives  in  Dresden  and  Stockholm,  there  is  little  evidence  of  the 
use  of  new  manuscript  materials,  but  the  author  has  verified  many  facts 
of  a geographical  and  antiquarian  character,  and  corrected  several  dis- 
crepancies in  dates  which  have  led  previous  writers  into  errors  of  a 
more  serious  sort.  The  narrative  is  frequently  enlivened  with  extracts, 
in  German  translation,  from  Bernadotte’s  correspondence  and  conver- 
sations, mostly  borrowed  from  earlier  publications. 

Bernadotte’s  share  in  each  campaign  from  the  outbreak  of  the  war 
between  France  and  Austria  in  1792  through  the  campaign  in  Norway  in 
1814  receives  due  consideration;  but  to  the  campaigns  of  1813  more  than 
a hundred  pages  are  allotted,  showing  that  the  author’s  chief  interest  is 
centred  on  the  great  year  of  the  Freiheitskrieg,  for  which  he  makes 
liberal  use  of  the  works  by  Lagerhjelm  (Stockholm,  1891),  Wiehr  (Ber- 
lin, 1893),  and  Friederich  (Berlin,  1903-1906),  and  cites  several  other 
recent  monographs.  In  general,  considerable  use  is  made  of  the  older 
biographies  by  Geijer  (Stockholm,  1844)  and  Sarrans  (Paris,  1845)  and 
of  the  more  recent  one  by  Schefer  (Paris,  1899).  The  literature  in 
German,  both  general  and  monograph,  seems  to  have  been  more 
thoroughly  worked  over  than  that  in  French  and  Swedish.  Pingaud’s 
Bernadotte,  Napoleon  et  les  Bourbons  (Paris,  1901)  is  mentioned  in  the 
bibliography,  but  even  this  honor  is  denied  to  the  studies  on  the  embassy 
to  Vienna  by  Masson  (Paris,  1883)  and  Casati  (Paris,  1898)  and  on  the 
foreign  policy  of  Bernadotte  from  1810  to  1815  by  Alin  (Stockholm, 
1899). 

The  style  is  simple  and  straightforward,  even  tending  to  monotony 
and,  at  times,  to  a failure  to  differentiate  sufficiently  the  important  facts. 
In  his  judgments  and  in  his  general  avoidance  of  the  expression  of 
personal  opinion,  the  writer  has  fairly  conformed  to  his  professions  of 
impartiality;  but  in  method  and  content  every  page  seems  to  exhibit  the 
traits  of  the  German  military  officer.  The  author’s  conception  of  Berna- 
dotte is  very  definite  and  reasonable,  but  it  underlies  the  treatment  of 
facts  rather  than  emerges  as  a resultant  explanation  of  them.  He  dis- 
covers three  phases  to  Bernadotte’s  career:  without  Napoleon  till  1796, 
with  Napoleon  from  1796  to  1810.  against  Napoleon  after  1810;  but  he  is 
obliged  to  confess  that  this  key  is  too  simple  to  unlock  the  mystery  of 
Bernadotte’s  character  and  actions.  Clearly  Oberstleutnant  Klaeber, 
though  sympathetic  to  his  subject,  finds  difficulty  in  comprehending  the 
native  of  Pau  and  the  republican,  who  was  ill  concealed  by  the  titles  of 
marshal  of  the  empire  and  prince  royal  of  Sweden.  What  a puzzle 
would  he  find  Pan’s  other  great  son,  Henry  of  Navarre  ! 

George  Matthew  Dutch er. 
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A History  of  Malta  during  the  Period  of  the  French  and  British 
Occupations,  lygS-iSiy,,  By  the  late  William  Hardmax  of 
^'aletta.  Edited  with  Introduction  and  Notes  by  J.  Holland 
Rose,  Litt.D.  (Cantab.).  (London  and  New  York:  Longmans, 
Green,  and  Company.  1909.  Pp.  liv,  657.) 

The  title  of  this  book  may  be  misleading.  Only  forty  pages  deal 
with  the  history  of  ^lalta,  1803-1815,  and  there  is  a final  statistical  chap- 
ter of  nine  pages  designed  to  exhibit  the  economic  benefits  which  the 
Maltese  must  have  secured  under  British  rule  up  to  the  year  1905.  The 
largest  space  is  devoted  to  the  period  1798-1803  and  we  should  therefore 
judge  the  book  as  a contribution  to  Napoleonic  history.  First,  however, 
as  to  the  origin  of  the  book,  which  is  largely  a collection  of  extracts 
from  documents,  and  as  to  Dr.  Rose’s  editorial  connection  with  the 
literary  remains  of  Mr.  Hardman  of  \’aletta. 

This  connection  is  clearly  shown  in  the  preface.  ^Ir.  Hardman  had 
with  industry  and  at  some  cost  collected  a large  number  of  extracts  from 
printed  sources,  relating  in  one  way  or  another  to  the  history  of  Malta. 
These  were  mainly  from  somewhat  unusual  books  on  ]\Ialta,  from  the 
correspondence  of  Napoleon,  Nelson,  Paget,  etc.,  and  from  that  inval- 
uable set  UExpeditioii  d’Egypte,  edited  by  C.  de  la  Jonquiere.  In  addi- 
tion, quotations  had  been  secured  from  various  manuscript  archives  in 
London,  Paris,  ]^Ialta,  and  elsewhere.  In  particular  the  journal  of 
General  \^aubois  during  the  siege  of  ^lalta  by  the  British  had  been 
quoted  at  great  length  from  the  Archives  Nationales,  AF  III.  73.  Mr. 
Hardman's  wise  notion  had  been  that  a collection  of  documents  with  a 
small  thread  of  comment  would  be  of  the  largest  service.  To  this  idea, 
under  authority  of  Mr.  Hardman's  executors  Dr.  Rose  devoted  himself. 
Yet  his  task  of  compression  must  have  been  difficult.  He  has  given  us 
an  admirable  introductory  essay  of  fifty-three  pages  on  some  of  the 
larger  aspects  of  the  problems  involved  or  affected  by  the  material  he 
has  had  to  handle.  He  has  abridged  many  of  the  quotations  from  docu- 
ments, has  supplied  foot-notes  where  they  seemed  to  be  needed,  and  has 
(I  judge)  also  reduced  at  times  the  editorial  connective  tissue  which  had 
been  originally  supplied  by  Mr.  Hardman.  Turning  therefore  from  the 
history  of  the  book  we  come  to  the  question  of  its  usefulness  to  the 
student  and  to  the  importance  of  the  subject  as  a whole. 

The  most  inglorious  period  of  an  historic  corporation  is  illustrated  by 
quotations  from  various  books  including  Ransijat's  Siege  de  Malte,  and 
by  the  material  summarized  by  ]\Ir.  Hardman  in  appendix  i.  as  to  the 
financial  condition  of  the  order  of  St.  John  and  the  revenue  of  the  island 
in  1798”.  But  the  Maltese  question  appears  as  well  in  appendix  iv. 
where  Mr.  Hardman  expresses  his  opinion  as  to  Maltese  histories  and 
historians.  That  Mr.  Hardman  was  apparently  a hearty  supporter  of 
British  government  need  not  disturb  the  democratic  advocate  of  a local 
oligarchy;  he  can  at  all  events  become  acquainted  with  the  material  here 
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cited.  But  let  us  turn  back  from  such  questions  as  involve  the  Consiglio 
Populare  and  the  ethical  and  historical  aspects  of  British  acquisition  and 
domination  in  a naval  base  of  imperial  importance. 

We  come  now  to  a matter  of  wider  interest,  viz.,  the  motives  for 
the  French  seizure  of  Alalta.  And  here  we  are  concerned  immediately 
with  the  failure  to  explain  the  larger  and  historical  interest  of  both 
Russia  and  France  with  regard  to  the  ^Mediterranean  and  more  particu- 
larly as  to  Malta.  Thus,  though  in  chapter  xvii.  (Russia’s  Connection 
with  the  Order  of  St.  John)  very  valuable  manuscripts,  chiefly  from  the 
Malta  Public  Library,  are  for  the  first  time  printed,  we  find  inadequate 
appreciation  of  the  significance  of  the  general  scope  of  Russian  desires 
with  regard  to  the  Mediterranean  (c/.,  for  example,  Bruckner,  “Russlands 
Politik  im  Mittelmeer  ” in  Hist.  ZeitscJi.,  XXVH.  85-115).  And  while 
Dr.  Rose  naturally  talks  about  Carthage,  Louis  XI\’.,  and  Corfu,  the 
essential  facts  with  regard  to  French  economic  interests  in  the  Levant 
are  not  clearly  stated.  At  least  no  apparent  use  has  been  made  of  the 
figures  supplied  for  example  by  Mayer,  Beaujour,  Beausobre,  Jackson, 
Arnould,  Anthoine,  Savary,  and  others.  In  any  event  from  1715-1789 
French  exports  to  the  Levant  had  increased  twelvefold,  and  imports  from 
the  Levant  thirteenfold;  and  in  1787  France  had  42  per  cent,  of  the 
total  trade  of  Smyrna  (c/.  my  Eastern  Problems,  pp.  140-141,  and  notes). 
The  Napoleonic  interest  in  the  Mediterranean  and  in  Malta  was  primarily 
a French  interest  and  along  natural  and  national  economic  lines  the 
genius  of  the  man  attempted  an  outlet. 

The  extracts  from  the  journal  of  Vaubois,  however,  are  a distinct 
contribution  to  a narrower  aspect  of  the  history  of  the  times.  Napoleon 
could  not  always  sweep  up  the  fragments  of  a failure ; when  he  failed 
he  did  not  destroy  the  records  which  were  to  be  available  to  the  archivist 
of  a former  enemy.  Lastly  we  find  those  clear  indications  in  private 
correspondence  of  the  disruptive  forces  which  radiated  from  the  Maltese 
question  in  the  early  nineteenth  century.  That  question  became  not 
merely  a touchstone  of  peace  or  war  between  England  and  France  but 
also  a phase  of  the  larger  Eastern  question  which  Napoleon  from  time 
to  time  so  skilfully  intruded  as*  a stumbling-block  to  the  effective  and 
continuous  alliance  of  his  enemies.  The  history  of  Malta  in  these  years 
is  a history  both  of  a microcosm  of  world-politics  and  of  an  essential 
factor  in  the  local  annals  of  Europe.  With  English  rule  in  Malta 
Napoleon  was  destined  to  appreciate  the  truth  of  Mayer’s  words  (of 
1790)  ; “ Qu’un  nouveau  souverain  place  sur  ce  point  [Malta]  central  des 
<leux  continens,  ouvriroit  et  fermeroit  a son  gre  le  passage  a nos  vais- 
seaux  ” (Considerations  Politiques  et  Commerciales,  etc.,  p.  6). 

'Phe  student  will  find  valuable  material  in  this  book,  though  he  will 
still  naturally  insist  on  turning,  when  possible,  to  the  numerous  printed 
sources  on  which  Mr.  Hardman  has  laid  tribute.  He  will  through  both 
text  and  editorial  comment  appreciate  more  fully  the  significance  of 
Malta  in  the  history  of  the  world.  And  he  will  also  observe  the 
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scholarly  and  sober  method  and  motive  which  both  compiler  and  editor 
have  shown. 

Alfred  L.  P.  Dennis. 


France  under  the  Republic.  By  Jean  Charlemagne  Bracq, 
Litt.D.,  Professor  of  Romance  Languages  in  Vassar  College. 
(Xew  York : Charles  Scribner's  Sons.  1910.  Pp.  vii,  376.) 

“The  writer  has  attempted  in  this  book  to  gauge  the  great  political 
experiment  of  France  during  the  last  four  decades,  and  to  make  an 
inventory  of  the  constructive  and  reformatory  work  of  the  Republic.’' 
The  purpose,  so  expressed  in  the  opening  words  of  this  book,  is  well 
carried  out  in  what  is  certainly  the  best  general  survey  of  the  present 
situation  in  France  obtainable  in  English.  Professor  Bracq  has  care- 
fully executed  a difficult  task,  and  has  backed  up  his  extensive  personal 
knowledge  by  detailed  statistical  and  historical  researches.  He  has 
attempted  to  cover  every  point  of  interest — art,  philosophy,  economics, 
social  questions,  moral  and  educational  reforms  and  tendencies,  educa- 
tion, religion  and  doubt,  secularization,  separation  of  Church  and  State, 
socialism  and  the  growth  of  capital,  national  and  local  politics,  and  other 
things.  This  encyclopedic  survey  is  crowded  within  the  covers  of  a 
handy  volume,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  it  will  find  a goodly  number  of 
readers. 

The  book  is  both  an  impression  and  a study,  which  fuse  in  a thorough- 
going defense  of  and  apology  for  the  Republic.  Professor  Bracq  is  a 
patriot  and  a Republican,  and  he  has  marshalled  his  material  for  the 
conviction  of  all  who  doubt  the  prosperity  and  progress  of  France  to-day. 
If  he  succeeds  he  will  have  performed  a real  service;  for  much  misun- 
derstanding of  France  and  Frenchmen  is  current  both  in  our  press  and 
among  our  German-trained  professors.  But  it  will  be  rather  by  good 
fortune  than  otherwise  if  the  author's  enthusiasm  has  not  spoiled  his 
defense.  Besides,  there  is  one  essential  error  in  method.  He  has  com- 
pared France  with  France,  the  Republic  with  the  Empire,  the  present 
with  the  past.  He  seldom  gives  one  any  comparative  view  with  other 
nations.  The  advance  made  by  Erance  during  the  Republic  is  certainly 
stupenduous.  But  what  of  Germany?  It  is  a service  to  show — and  the 
facts  are  conclusive — that  the  Erench  are  far  from  being  a degenerate 
race  and  are  making  magnificent  advance  in  almost  every  line.  But  the 
student  of  modern  social  phenomena,  faced  with  the  fact  of  the  accumu- 
lative rate  of  progress  of  all  civilized  countries  to-day,  must  go  deeper 
for  an  explanation  and  must  carefully  check  up  the  relative  position  of 
Erance  with  the  other  nations  in  this  dynamic  .process.  Behind  it  all 
lie  the  Industrial  Revolution,  science  and  machinery.  Professor  Bracq’s 
survey  in  noting  only  a single  chapter  of  its  results — results,  to  be  sure, 
which  make  the  era  of  the  Republic  the  most  remarkable  in  the  whole 
history  of  France — leaves  one  with  a feeling  of  having  listened  to  only 
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part  of  an  argument.  Unfortunately  this  patriotic  narrowness  weakens 
a thoroughly  sound  conclusion.  It  has  been  said  that  only  financiers 
to-day  recognize  the  strength  of  France.  When  a financial  power  like 
hers  grows  up  where  nature  has  not  lavished  her  gifts  as  with  us,  the 
moral  stamina  of  the  people  is  also  convincingly  displayed. 

The  book  is  well  documented  and  its  references  and  citations  are 
pleasingly  apropos.  Of  especial  interest  are  the  extracts  from  school 
text-books,  to  refute  the  charge  of  their  immoral  and  irreligious  char- 
acter. Interesting  too  is  the  fact  that  criminal  statistics  have  made  a 
worse  showing  in  periods  of  Catholic  control  than  under  lay  rule.  But 
of  such  items  the  book  is  full.  Some  chapters,  however,  are  thin.  That 
on  History  is  perhaps  the  poorest,  though  little  discrimination  is  shown 
in  the  treatment  of  the  other  social  sciences  as  well.  A mere  enumera- 
tion of  names  is  not  of  much  value.  There  is  a strange  absence  here  of 
concrete  statement.  The  survey  of  social  legislation  is  too  glowing. 
Much  remains  half-done  in  that  field.  Institutions  of  charity  make  a 
larger  showing  than  they  deserve.  The  apologetic  tendency  is  too 
evident  in  such  statements  as:  “In  the  French  army  an  officer  is  sus- 
pended for  debt’’  (p.  172).  Not  always;  witness  some  figures  in  the 
Dreyfus  case.  It  appears  most  frequently  in  the  use  of  such  epithets  as 
“ admirable  ” or  “ generous  ” with  references  to  actions  of  rather  plain 
social  duty,  and  reaches  a climax  in  his  approval  of  the  latest  suburban 
architecture  around  Paris ! 

J.  T.  S. 

Europe  since  i8ij.  By  Charles  Downer  Hazen,  Professor  of 
History  in  Smith  College.  (New  York:  Henry  Holt  and  Com- 
pany. 1910.  Pp.  xxiv,  830.) 

Mr.  Hazen  tells  us  in  his  preface  that  his  narrative  “ is  based  chiefly, 
as  probably  any  synthetic  work  covering  so  large  a field  must  be,  on  the 
elaborate  general  histories  of  different  periods  or  countries,  on  biog- 
raphies, and  on  the  special  monographic  literature  It  goes  therefore 
without  saying  that  the  book  is  not  written  for  specialists  in  this  field ; 
it  is  expressly  composed  for  college  students  and  for  such  general  readers 
as  are  interested  in  taking  a survey  of  the  most  recent  phase  of 
European  history  under  an  experienced  guide.  Mr.  Hazen’s  task  was 
largely  one  of  presentation,  involving  selection  and  proportion  of 
materials,  emphasis,  clearness,  and  all  those  related  matters  conveniently 
grouped  under  the  heading  style.  His  style  in  this  generous  sense  of 
the  word,  that  is,  his  personal  contribution  to  the  bulky  mass  of  facts  at 
his  disposal,  is  uniformly  admirable.  Without  ever  waxing  portentous 
he  maintains  an  even  tone  of  dignity  exactly  corresponding  to  the 
gravity  of  his  matter.  His  expression  is  simple  and  clear  without  ever 
dwindling  to  bareness  and  without  sacrificing  that  dramatic  feeling 
toward  great  events  by  which  alone  they  are  realized  in  imi)ressivc 
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pictures.  Finally,  he  is  informed,  circumspect,  and  rigorously  impartial, 
as  anyone  may  satisfy  himself  by  turning  to  his  handling  of  such  con- 
tentious issues  as  the  Ems  despatch  (p.  292),  the  Congo  Free  State  (p. 
554),  and  the  Boer  War  (pp.  539  ff.).  But  these  merits  of  temper  and 
training  admitted,  a leading  interest  is  certain  to  attach  itself  to  the 
question  of  viewpoint.  From  what  angle  or  platform  does  the  author 
pass  the  movement  of  this  wonderful  century  in  review?  Is  he  an  old- 
school  political  historian,  or  does  he  lean  toward  th'e  innovators,  whether 
these  favor  the  importation  of  economic  and  sociological  or  general 
cultural  materials  into  our  presentations  purporting  to  be  history? 
Undeniably  Mr.  Hazen  is  in  the  main  traditionary,  that  is,  he  is  con- 
vinced that  a history  of  the  nineteenth  century  is  chiefly  concerned  with 
the  march  of  democracy,  the  grant  or  reform  of  constitutions,  the  devel- 
opment of  nationalism,  and  the  relation  to  one  another  of  the  great 
powers  in  war  and  peace.  That  means,  speaking  generally,  that  he  occu- 
pies the  same  ground  as  such  predecessors  in  this  field  as  Fyffe  and 
Andrews.  But  the  discussions  of  the  day  have  troubled  him  sufficiently 
to  force  a slight  concession  offered  in  a concluding  chapter — Certain 
Features  of  ^Modern  Progress — which  has  every  appearance  of  being  an 
afterthought  and  which  certainly  fails  to  convey  an  adequate  impression 
of  the  enormous  cultural  complexity  and  richness  of  the  period.  Only 
an  inordinately  unsympathetic  reader  will  refuse  to  make  full  allowance 
for  the  difficulties  of  an  author  trying  to  meet  a confusing  mass  of  claims 
within  strictly  prescribed  limits,  but  the  doubt  may  fairly  be  voiced  if  the 
attempt  was  worth  while.  In  the  opinion  of  the  present  reviewer  the 
informing  spirit  of  the  book  calls  for  a final  detailed  political  review 
which  shows  the  states  of  Europe  as  a single  commonwealth  struggling 
to  fulfill  a common  destiny.  Mr.  Hazen  successfully  shows  this  open 
and  secret  interlacing  of  diplomacy  up  to  about  the  period  of  the  Franco- 
German  M^ar,  then  and,  curiously  enough,  at  precisely  the  time  when  it 
acquired  a greater  potency  than  ever,  it  drops  from  sight  and  we  get 
from  him  as  good  as  nothing  about  the  genesis  and  meaning  of  such 
combinations  as  the  Triple  Alliance  and  the  triple  entente,  and  we  are 
left  to  clamor  wholly  in  vain  for  light  on  the  Anglo-German  rivalry 
which  so  completely  dominates  the  European  world  of  to-day.  Perhaps 
this  is  overemphasizing  an  individual  judgment,  but  the  conviction  per- 
sists that  the  proportions  of  the  book  as  well  as  its  underlying  assump- 
tions would  have  been  better  served  by  a concluding  political  survey 
than  by  a necessarily  hurried  tabulation  of  the  cultural  contributions  of 
the  nineteenth  century.  The  cultural  history  of  this  century  presenting 
the  whole  forward  movement  of  the  age  remains  still  to  be  written,  and, 
desirable  though  it  be,  will  hardly  be  produced  till  we  have  reached  a 
much  more  clarified  view  than  at  present  obtains  of  the  aims  of  his- 
torical study. 

' The  book  owes  much  of  its  effectiveness  to  its  ‘having  been  written 
by  a practical  teacher.  The  rigorous  adherence  to  broad  lines,  the  elimi- 
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nation  of  confusing  detail  however  picturesque,  the  admirable  clarity  of 
statement  and  logic  of  development,  declare  that  the  author  never  left 
out  of  consideration  the  difficulties  of  the  student  and  specifically  of  the 
American  student.  This  pampered  individual  has  also  been  coaxed  in 
other  ways  to  be  pleased  to  accept  the  advantages  of  an  expensive  educa- 
tion, as,  for  instance,  by  the  proffer  of  the  best  set  of  maps  that  has  ever 
been  incorporated  in  this  kind  of  volume  and  by  descriptive  bibliog- 
raphies that  have  been  compiled  with  careful  and  tender  solicitude  for 
his  powers  and  needs.  This  first  volume  in  the  new  American  historical 
series  is  an  emphatic  endorsement  of  the  view  that  the  educational 
problems  of  our  American  colleges  are  best  met  by  American  teachers 
and  scholars. 

Ferdinand  Schevill. 


The  Life  of  Benjamin  Disraeli,  Earl  of  Beaconsfield.  By  William 
Flavelle  Monypenny.  \^olume  I.,  1804-1837.  (New  York: 
The  Macmillan  Company.  1910.  Pp.  ix,  401.) 

If  by  any  unfortunate  mischance  the  two  succeeding  volumes  of  Mr. 
Monypenny’s  biography  of  the  Earl  of  Beaconsfield  should  not  be  pub- 
lished, the  first  volume  would  leave  the  world  wondering  how  it  came 
about  that  the  Benjamin  Disraeli  of  1804-1837 — the  period  covered  in 
this  volume — ever  became  the  leader  of  the  Conservative  party  and 
served  two  terms  as  Prime  Minister.  It  might  be  recalled  that  when 
Disraeli  began  to  be  influential  within  the  Conservative  party  that  party 
was  going  through  one  of  the  recurring  periods  when  it  has  either  used 
up  or  shed  its  best  men  and  when  it  is  almost  without  a policy.  This 
was  as  obviously  the  case  in  1846  after  the  Conservatives  had  broken 
with  Peel  over  the  repeal  of  the  corn  laws  as  it  had  been  in  1829  when 
the  Wellington  administration  hopelessly  broke  down  and  the  Conser- 
vative regime  which  went  back  to  1784  finally  came  to  an  end.  The 
condition  of  the  Conservative  party  in  1846  was  weak  in  the  extreme, 
and  recovery  seemed  as  difficult  as  it  had  been  after  the  end  of  Welling- 
ton’s brief  tenure  of  the  leadership.  But  if  the  contents  of  these  four 
hundred  pages  were  all  that  were  known  of  Disraeli,  there  would  be 
little  to  suggest  that  a man  of  the  character  and  achievements  of 
Disraeli  up  to  the  time  of  his  election  for  Maidstone  in  1837  could  be 
of  any  great  service  to  a political  party  that  was  really  attached  to 
political  principles,  and  dependent  for  its  strength  in  the  House  of 
Commons — whether  in  opposition  or  in  power — on  the  votes  of  a middle- 
class  electorate  such  as  existed  from  1832  to  1867. 

Mr.  Monypenny  may  congratulate  himself  that  he  has  succeeded 
with  the  most  difficult  part  of  his  undertaking,  and  succeeded  admirably; 
for  no  biographer  of  any  English  statesman  of  the  nineteenth  century 
had  for  his  subject  a man  whose  early  years  were  less  in  keeping  with 
the  career  of  a future  statesman.  With  the  excei)tion  of  Canning,  Peel, 
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Gladstone,  and  Disraeli,  all  the  great  political  leaders  of  the  nineteenth 
century  were  of  the  governing  class,  and  their  early  political  careers 
were  along  conventional  lines.  Peel  and  Gladstone  were  not  of  the 
governing  class;  but  their  early  lives  were  entirely  conventional. 
Assuredly  there  was  nothing  conventional  about  Disraeli’s  career  up  to 
1837.  It  was  quite  unlike  the  earlier  years  of  any  English  statesman  of 
either  the  eighteenth  or  the  nineteenth  century.  It  consequently  pre- 
sented difficulties  altogether  new  to  any  political  biographer.  But  it  had 
at  least  the  advantage  of  novelty;  and  this  advantage  Mr.  Monypenny 
has  turned  to  good  account.  He  has  written  the  best  story  extant  of  the 
Disraeli  family — of  Benjamin  Disraeli,  who  was  the  author  of  The 
Curiosities  of  Literature,  and  of  Sarah  Disraeli,  the  sister  to  whom 
Disraeli  was  so  much  attached ; and  incidentally  he  has  made  it  clear 
when  and  how  the  Disraeli  family  ceased  to  be  of  the  Jewish  religion. 
Equal  care  has  been  bestowed  on  Disraeli’s  school-days,  not  at  Eton  or 
at  Harrow,  but  at  schools  that  are  now  forgotten ; on  his  abortive  ap- 
prenticeship to  the  law,  first  in  the  office  of  a city  solicitor,  and  next  at 
Lincoln’s  Inn;  of  his  unfortunate  speculations  in  mining  stock,  which 
were  so  disastrous  that  he  was  financially  embarrassed  for  many  years 
to  come;  on  his  part  in  Murray  and  Lockhart’s  attempt  to  found  a Con- 
servative daily  newspaper  that  should  rival  the  Times]  on  his  career  as 
a dandy  and  a novelist;  and  on  the  journalistic  work  that  he  did  for  the 
Morning  Post  and  the  Times — work  which  seems  to  show  Disraeli  at 
his  worst. 

Political  interest  begins  with  Disraeli’s  first  effort  to  secure  a seat 
in  the  House  of  Commons  at  the  by-election  at  High  Wycombe  on  the 
eve  of  the  enactment  of  the  Reform  Bill  of  1832.  There  were  three  or 
four  unsuccessful  contests  before  Disraeli  was  elected  for  Maidstone. 
These  were  the  years  when  Disraeli  was  a social  and  political  adventurer, 
ready  to  accept  nomination  from  a Radical  like  the  Earl  of  Durham  or 
enter  the  House  as  a Conservative.  But  it  is  clear  from  the  speeches 
and  letters  that  Mr.  Monypenny  has  so  industriously  collected,  that 
Disraeli  only  went  where  from  the  first  he  belonged  when  he  joined  the 
Conservative  party  in  the  House  of  Commons.  Better  opportunities 
open  out  for  Mr.  Monypenny  as  a biographer  after  1837;  and  the  first 
volume  of  the  life  of  Disraeli  abundantly  warrants  the  expectation  that 
when  completed  this  biography,  as  regards  good  workmanship  and  value 
and  interest,  will  rank,  perhaps  not  quite  with  Morley’s  Gladstone,  but 
certainly  with  any  other  biography  of  a nineteenth-century  British 
statesman. 
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The  Rise  of  South  Africa:  a History  of  the  Origin  of  South  African 
Colonisation  and  of  its  Development  towards  the  East  from  the 
Earliest  Times  to  18 yj.  In  four  volumes.  By  G.  E.  Cory, 
M.A.,  Professor  in  Rhodes  E^niversity  College,  Grahamstown, 
South  Africa.  Volume  I.  Erom  the  Earliest  Times  to  the  Year 
1820.  (Xew  York  and  London:  Longmans,  Green,  and  Com- 
pany. 1910.  Pp.  xxi,  420.) 

This  scholarly  volume  should  interest  a wider  circle  than  those  con- 
cerned merely  with  South  African  history.  Thus  a student  of  institu- 
tions who  happens  to  be  concerned  with  American  westward  expansion 
could  find  both  profit  and  pleasure  in  this  treatment  of  another  colonial 
settlement  and  of  the  origins  of  other  imperial  questions.  Indeed  the 
story  of  the  collection  of  much  of  the  material,  which  supports  this 
volume  and  which  will  be  used  in  the  succeeding  volumes,  suggests 
strongly  the  methods  used  by  collectors  and  archivists  to  secure  material 
for  the  history  of  the  exploration  and  expansion  of  our  own  Northwest. 
The  tales  of  early  settlers,  the  long  expeditions  to  secure  old  letters 
found  in  remote  farm-houses,  the  use  of  neglected  collections  of  source 
material  in  decaying  government  stations — all  the  romance  of  the  col- 
lector’s life  are  here  hinted  at,  while  in  foot-notes,  as  well  as  in  the 
steady  record  which  the  patient  author  gives,  the  early  history  of  a white 
man’s  colony  slowly  develops.  But  there  are  many  characteristic  quali- 
fications. Throughout,  two  racial  questions  are  evident.  Both  Anglo- 
Dutch  relations  and  the  existence  of  a great  native  population  give 
local  emphasis  to  large  matters.  On  the  whole  the  Dutch  apparently  get 
if  anything  more  than  even  treatment.  But  the  later  volumes  will  give 
clearer  evidence  as  to  this.  As  for  the  native  question,  the  conditions 
of  border  warfare  which  so  occupy  the  historian  seem  to  justify  to  him 
the  repressive  measures  often  taken  by  the  white  man,  and  particularly 
at  this  stage  by  the  Boer.  The  reproductions  of  photographs  and  maps 
add  much  to  the  value  of  the  book;  and  the  index  is  fair. 

Thus  we  pass  to  the  general  plan  of  the  volume  and  to  one  or  two 
of  the  particularly  controversial  topics  which  it  includes.  In  the  first 
place  this  volume  is  not  primarily  the  history  of  Cape  Town  or  of  Cape 
Colony  in  any  narrow  sense,  nor  on  the  otlier  hand  does  it  as  yet  deal 
with  the  growth  of  South  Africa  in  a general  way.  Rather  is  it,  as  the 
subtitle  indicates,  a study  of  expansion,  particularly  to  the  east  of  Cape 
Town,  of  the  relations  of  this  eastern  region  to  the  central  authorities 
whose  European  connections  were  through  the  shipping  that  anchored 
in  Table  Bay.  And  here  we  must  recall  the  vice-versa  of  South  African 
expansion  as  compared  with  our  own,  and  note  also  that  lack  of  suitable 
harbors  made  this  ex])ansion,  at  least  for  tlie  time,  essentially  continen- 
tal, though  not  remote  from  a coast.  I'hirdly  follow  the  tangled  rela- 
tions of  Dutch  settlers,  foreign  invaders,  and  native  races.  As  is  the 
case  in  so  many  other  matters  tlie  voyages  of  the  sixteenth  century,  tlie 
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expansion  of  ultra-Protestantism,  and  the  French  Revolution  contribute 
chiefly  the  primary  European  elements  to  this  story.  The  final  facts^ 
with  which  this  first  volume  ends  are  the  settlement  in  increasing  num- 
bers of  English  colonists  and  the  rise  of  modern  humanitarianism,  the 
anti-slavery  movement  and  its  relations.  Roughly  the  first  150  pages 
deal  with  the  period  to  1806,  when  ultimate  Dutch  authority  came  to  an 
end  in  this  region.  Besides  the  topics  already  mentioned,  the  develop- 
ment of  a judicial  system,  land  tenure,  the  labor  question,  and  the  start 
in  South  Africa  of  modern  missionary  work  are  also  included.  The 
chapters  which  will  probably  arouse  the  greatest  interest  in  the  specialist 
on  South  African  history  are  those  on  the  struggle  for  the  Zuurfeld, 
which  led  to  the  British  establishment  of  Grahamstown ; and  secondly 
on  the  Dutch  “ rebellion which  led  to  the  death  of  several  of  its- 
leaders  at  Slagter’s  Nek.  This  much  discussed  event  marks  one  of  the 
early  mile-stones  in  the  history  of  Anglo-Dutch  antipathy  and  is  here 
handled  in  sympathetic  yet  scholarly  fashion.  In  general  the  early 
English  versions  and  the  later  Boer  traditions  are  both  rejected.  Thirdly, 
the  concluding  chapter  is  of  particular  interest  in  that  it  deals  with  the 
first  combined  militant  movement  by  white  men  against  the  Kaffir.  At 
the  end  come  the  English  settlers  of  1820. 

The  students  of  British  imperial  history  will  find  in  this  volume  a 
sober  story  of  the  beginnings  of  a recent  and  entangled  problem.  Here 
we  find  the  same  earnest  inability  to  understand,  the  same  unfortunate 
sense  of  justice,  the  same  evangelical  and  Nonconformist  conscience  at 
home,  and  the  same  inevitable  expansion  of  British  authority,  to  which 
the  memories  of  the  last  decade  can  so  abundantly  testify.  But  South 
African  history  is  splendid  stuff;  and  this  volume  with  its  valuable  ex- 
tracts from  records  and  its  careful  method  is  a contribution  to  the  better 
understanding  of  it. 

Alfred  L.  P.  Dennis. 

A History  of  Japan.  By  James  Murdoch,  M.A.  Volume  E 
Front  the  Origins  to  the  Arrival  of  the  Portuguese  in  ij)42  A.  D. 
(Yokohama,  Shanghai,  Hongkong,  Singapore:  Kelly  and  Walsh,, 
Ltd.;  London:  Kegan  Paul,  Tritbner  and  Company,  Ltd.;  Leip- 
zig: Otto  Harrassowitz.  1910.  Pp.  viii,  668.) 

Perhaps  one  may  divide  the  past  four  decades  of  the  parallel  progress 
of  the  writing  of  Japanese  history  by  Occidentals  and  of  the  study  of 
their  own  history  by  the  Japanese  into  the  following  three  stages.  In 
the  first  stage,  the  Japanese  were  too  eager  for  new  learning  to  cast  a 
retrospective  glance  upon  their  past,  and  the  old  scholars  of  history  were 
neglected  for  the  time  being;  the  books  produced  by  Western  writers  on 
Japan  were  correspondingly  puerile,  one  very  popular  work,  which  is- 
still  considered  an  authority  in  some  quarters,  containing  passages  writ- 
ten by  the  author’s  Japanese  pupils  as  their  lessons  in  English  composi- 
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tion.  With  the  sudden  growth  of  nationalism  in  Japan,  however,  the 
historical  study  of  her  people  quickly  passed  into  the  second  stage,  in 
which  not  only  were  the  old  scholars  and  old  materials  recalled  to  seryice, 
but  also  sources,  hitherto  but  little  known  lurking  in  temples  and  private 
homes,  were  systematically  searched,  studied,  and  collated.  The  amount 
of  the  new  materials  thus  collected  and  of  the  new  views  of  history  they 
forced  upon  the  student  was  enormous.  At  the  same  time,  there  were 
now  a few  Europeans  who  had  acquired  sufficient  knowledge  of  the 
Japanese  language  and  culture  to  be  able  to  make  an  intelligent  use  of 
the  service  of  native  assistants  for  the  purpose  of  historical  writings. 
These  were,  however,  still  too  crude  to  merit  the  notice  of  Japanese 
historians,  while  the  latter’s  active  researches  were  loo  special  and 
minute  to  be  comprehensible  to  foreign  authors.  The  two,  therefore, 
remained,  as  they  still  do  to  a large  extent  in  the  present  third  stage, 
strangers  to  one  another.  At  this  stage,  the  native  scholars  are  gradually 
emerging  from  the  work  of  deciphering  old  documents  into  that  of  con- 
structive criticism  of  their  contents,  from  the  culling  of  authentic  data 
to  their  analysis  and  interpretation.  Almost  wholly  unrelated  to  this 
vigorous  movement  among  Japanese  historians,  a few  foreign  authors 
seem  now  to  have  come  to  a point  where  they  get  first-hand  glimpses  of 
the  vast  literature  of  Japanese  history  and  apply  to  it,  in  some  measure, 
not  scientific  criticism,  but  what  might  be  termed  the  criticism  of  com- 
mon-sense. Mr.  Murdoch’s  first  volume  is  by  far  the  best  product  of  this 
stage. 

The  first  four  chapters,  on  the  period  before  645,  abound  with  proofs 
of  the  author’s  critical  acumen,  pointing  out  in  his  half-playful  manner 
many  inconsistencies  in  the  AUhoiigi.  He  accepts  Mr.  Hulbert’s  theory 
that  some  southern  Koreans  came,  not  from  the  north,  but  from  the 
South  Sea  by  way  of  Ryukyu  and  Kyushu,  and  makes  an  extensive  appli- 
cation of  this  hypothesis  to  primeval  Japanese.  One  misses  in  these 
chapters  reference  to  the  archaeological  finds  made  recently  in  Korea 
and  on  her  northern  borders,  as  also  in  Japan  since  Gowland’s  time.  The 
significant  story  of  Ilia  is  passed  by  as  “ strange  ” (p.  108  ).  The  germs 
of  institutional  reform  after  about  500  A.  D,  which  were  caused  by 
economic  necessity,  and  which  heralded  the  events  after  645,  are  not 
clearly  brought  out.  As  a consequence,  the  Reform  of  the  latter  year 
(ch.  V.)  is  described  as  much  more  abrupt  and  thorough  than  recent 
researches  seem  to  prove.  The  Reform  is  treated  much  more  fully  than 
by  Brinkley  or  La  Mazeliere,  but  Mr.  Murdoch's  views  as  to  what  seems 
to  have  been  done  by  the  reformers  about  the  land  and  men  under  private 
control,  how  extensive  was  the  area  in  which  the  new  measures  were 
enforced,  and  what  was  the  status  under  the  new  regime  of  those  older 
institutions  which  confront  us  again  after  645,  must  be  said  to  be  incon- 
clusive. The  next  chapters  (vi.-xi.),  bringing  the  story  down  to  the  fall 
of  the  Taira,  shows  with  the  author's  usual  clearness  how  the  influence 
of  the  bureaucratic  government  at  Kyoto  waned.  Political  events  arc 
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well  handled,  and  the  great  social  changes  of  the  period  receive  emphasis. 
The  important  question,  however,  as  to  how  the  control  of  some  of  the 
landed  estates  of  the  civil  nobles  passed  into  the  hands  of  armed  stewards, 
is  not  treated  in  a manner  to  satisfy  the  careful  inquirer,  and  the  am- 
biguity on  this  point  af¥ects  the  chapter  on  Yoritomo,  otherwise  so  excel- 
lent. The  reason  for  this  weakness  lies  in  the  fact,  which  can  be  easily 
established,  that  the  author  has  not  studied  the  material  at  Tozhi, 
Koyasan,  and  other  places  about  sliden,  without  which  no  discussion  of 
this  important  period  is  possible.  Xor  does  he  seem  even  to  have  ex- 
amined the  works  of  those  Japanese  scholars  who  have  studied  these 
sources. 

In  the  chapters  on  Yoritomo  and  the  Hojo  (xiii.-xv.),  the  analyses 
of  the  Minamoto  government  (save  the  author’s  ideas  of  the  ji-td,  which 
call  for  a reconsideration)  and  its  subsequent  development,  of  the 
changed  moral  tone  of  the  age  and  the  rise  of  the  woman’s  position  in 
society,  of  the  good  administration  of  the  first  Hojo  regents,  and  of  other 
topics,  seem  lucid  and  just.  For  his  study  of  the  Mongol  invasions,  he 
has  made  use  of  Marco  Polo  and  some  Korean  accounts,  but  the 
Japanese  Fuku-teki  hen  and  Sei-sen  i-seki  are  not  mentioned. 

The  chapter  on  the  temporary  restoration  of  1333  contains  a para- 
graph on  local  governors  (pp.  549-550)  in  which  the  kokii-shi  and  shu-go 
appear  to  have  been  confused,  and  the  author  omits  reference  to  the 
additional  imposition  levied  by  the  ji-td,  which  may  have  been  a large 
cause  for  the  unpopularity  and  the  failure  of  Godaigo.  It  is  specially 
gratifying  to  see  the  progress  of  feudalization  after  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tury strongly  emphasized  (pp.  586  ff.,  619  ff.) , but  the  gradual  clarifying 
process  of  the  time,  by  which  the  regimen  of  the  steward  of  the  estate 
passed  into  that  of  the  baron  of  the  fief,  might  well  have  been  shown  with 
greater  clearness.  The  prevailing  trend  toward  better  rural  administra- 
tion is  touched  upon  (p.  588)  but  not  developed.  Both  these  themes 
would  have  been  of  high  value,  had  Mr.  Murdoch  arranged  to  write  the 
second  volume  of  his  series  after  the  first,  instead  of  the  reverse. 

It  is  disappointing  that  the  author  has  not  thought  it  desirable  to  give 
more  attention  to  the  culture  history  of  each  epoch.  Nothing  is  said  of 
the  interesting  process  of  receiving  and  assimilating  foreign  culture  as 
illustrated  in  the  art  relics  of  the  Suiko  and  Nara  periods;  of  the  great 
philosophy  and  ritualism  of  Shingon ; of  the  extremely  aesthetic  but 
almost  non-moral  culture  of  the  Kyoto  Court,  and  its  imitation  by  the 
Taira.  Ho-w6-d6  is  mentioned,  but  Chu-son-zhi  is  not,  and  the  culture 
shown  in  the  art  of  the  two  temples  is  buried  in  silence.  The  painted 
rolls  of  the  Kamakura  period,  so  eloquent  of  the  manners  and  views  of 
life  of  all  classes,  receive  no  mention.  The  “ pictorial  art  ” of  the 
Ashikaga  epoch  is  attributed  to  the  Zen  influence  (pp.  621,  634).  but 
the  reader  is  not  told  that  it  was  the  landscape  painting  which  typified 
the  spirit  of  power  under  control  that  manifested  itself  in  many  other 
forms  in  the  life  of  the  nation.  Xor  is  the  deep  significance  in  this  life  of 
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the  new  Buddhist  sects  that  rose  after  the  Kamakura  age  satisfactorily 
explained  (c/.  pp.  479,  482,  595).  The  reader  will  suspect  that  the 
author’s  neglect  of  culture  history  may  be  due  to  his  lack  of  interest  in 
it,  rather  than  to  lack  of  space.  He  calls  Brinkley’s  respectable  chapter 
on  the  Hei-an  culture  ‘‘  flamboyant 

It  is  only  just  to  refer  to  the  great  abundance  throughout  the  volume 
of  suggestive  and  acute  comments  on  subjects  of  importance  in  Japanese 
history.  See,  for  example,  remarks  on  national  psychology  on  pages 
123-124  and  485 ; on  Buddhist  images  absorbing  the  metallic  resources 
of  the  country  (p.  191);  on  the  difference  in  China  and  Japan  of  the 
relative  importance  attached  to  the  virtues  of  loyalty  and  filial  piety 
(p.  204)  ; on  the  Minamoto  chiefs  supplying  funds  for  the  luxury  of  the 
Fujiwara  (p.  267)  ; on  the  study  among  Japanese  warriors  of  Chinese 
works  on  military  tactics  (pp.  285,  631)  ; on  the  area  and  population  of 
Kamakura  (p.  378)  ; on  the  condition  of  the  peasant  under  the  Ashikaga 
(p.  603)  ; on  the  emperorship  in  the  Onin  epoch  (p.  633)  ; and  on  the 
size  of  Kyoto  (p.  635).  Mr.  Murdoch  also  has  a lively  interest  in  per- 
sonalities, and  his  descriptions  and  estimates  of  them  are  always  inter- 
esting. 

If  some  of  the  best  parts  of  the  work  are  not  as  convincing  as  they 
are  suggestive,  and  if  the  volume  is  open  to  serious  criticisms  even  at 
this  stage  of  our  knowledge,  that  is  due  to  the  physical  impossibility  for 
any  foreigner  to  compass  within  a few  years  the  immense  and  fast 
accumulating  historical  literature  of  Japan.  Mr.  Murdoch’s  results  do 
not  show  that  he  has  exhausted  even  those  sources  that  are  accessible  to 
any  enterprising  student,  to  say  nothing  of  the  far  greater  volume  of 
sources  in  limited  editions  or  in  manuscripts.  It  is  evident  that  he  has 
not  surveyed  the  important  works  of  contemporary  Japanese  historians 
on  any  period.  Nor  can  it  be  said  that  such  material  as  fell  within  his 
notice  has  been  used  with  sufficient  criticism ; he  even  does  not  free 
himself  from  some  of  the  legends  and  dogmas  which  have  long  since 
been  discarded  by  Japanese.  It  is  also  difficult  to  understand  why  he 
does  not  give  more  bibliographical  data  than  he  does  on  pages  189-190, 
where  he  copies  from  another  author.  He  also  has  incorporated  with- 
out giving  due  credit  to  them  results  of  other  scholar’s  work,  some  of 
which  had  been  put  forward  only  tentatively  and  as  a challenge  for 
criticism  and  have  even  been  modified  by  their  authors.  Mr.  Murdoch 
undoubtedly  must  have  reasons  for  this  practice,  for  he  did  not  resort  to 
it  in  his  second  volume  and  does  not  follow  it  invariably  in  the  present. 

The  somewhat  rigorous  criticisms  of  the  work  contained  in  this 
review  attest  the  high  respect  of  the  reviewer  for  the  quality  of  the  pro- 
duction and  his  pleasure  of  seeing  its  successful  publication.  There 
have  not  appeared  many  works  in  English  on  the  general  history  of 
Japan  that  are  worthy  of  the  name,  and  hardly  one  deserves  a sober 
criticism  more  than  Mr.  Murdoch’s  two  volumes.  His  third  volume  will 
now  be  awaited  by  many  readers  with  much  interest. 


K.  Asakawa. 
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The  Persian  Revolution  of  iQOj-ipop.  By  Edward  G.  Browne, 
M.A.,  F.B.A.,  Sir  Thomas  Adams  Professor  of  Arabic  and 
Fellow  of  Pembroke  College  in  the  University  of  Cambridge. 
(Cambridge:  University  Press.  1910.  Pp.  xxvi,  470.) 

Modern  Persia  has  certainly  an  enthusiastic  and  devoted  friend  in 
the  English  scholar  Edward  G.  Browne,  of  Pembroke  College,  professor 
in  the  University  of  Cambridge.  He  has  written  valuable  works  on  his 
travels  in  Iran  and  his  life  among  the  people,  and  has  likewise  con- 
tributed extensively  to  our  knowledge  of  the  history  and  literature  of 
this  ancient  country,  A new  proof  of  his  interest  is  the  publication  of 
an  important  volume  on  the  Persian  Constitution  and  the  Revolution  of 
1905-1909,  with  documents  of  high  value  for  future  historians  of  the 
Land  of  the  Shah. 

Persia  was  the  pioneer  in  the  constitutional  movement  in  Asia  and 
was  the  first  to  contradict  the  old  adage  of  the  unchanging  East,  for  at 
last  “ the  Laws  of  the  Medes  and  Persians  ” have  seen  change,  and  a 
new  regime  has  come  into  being.  The  development  of  this  phenomenon 
is  traced  in  a thorough  way  in  the  five  hundred  pages  that  make  up  the 
book  under  consideration. 

The  beginnings  of  the  movement  may  be  sought  far  back  in  the  reign 
of  Nasir  ad-Din  Shah,  the  great-grandfather  of  the  present  boy  shah, 
when  a grand  vizir  entertained  ideas  that  were  thought  to  be  so  liberal 
that  he  paid  for  them  at  the  cost  of  his  life.  The  real  trouble  began  in 
1890  and  1891  when  Persia  became  saddled  with  a national  debt  through  an 
ill-advised  scheme  which  had  granted  a tobacco  monopoly  to  an  English 
company.  Five  years  later,  in  1896,  Shah  Nasir  ad-Din  fell  a victim  to 
the  shot  of  an  assassin,  who  was  seemingly  inspired  by  a personal 
grudge  rather  than  a political  grievance,  although  the  general  condition 
of  affairs  may  have  exercised  an  influence  upon  him. 

The  reign  of  Muzaffar  ad-Din,  who  next  mounted  the  Peacock 
Throne,  was  marked  by  an  ever-growing  discontent  on  the  part  of  the 
people,  who  were  dissatisfied  at  the  depressed  financial  status  of  the 
country  and  were  urged  on  by  the  growth  of  public  opinion,  until  they 
rose — ecclesiastical  leaders  sharing  in  the  popular  demonstration — and 
demanded  to  have  a real  voice  in  the  government.  This  concession  was 
finally  made  by  the  sick  sovereign,  and  on  August  5,  1906,  the  ancient 
land  of  Cyrus,  Darius,  and  Xerxes  found  itself  in  possession  of  a consti- 
tution, with  a national  assembly  inaugurated  two  months  later,  or  shortly 
before  the  sovereign’s  death  in  January,  1907,  and  the  succession  of  his 
son  Muhammad  Ali  Shah. 

The  friction  which  began  almost  immediately  between  the  new  shah 
and  the  constitutional  leaders,  forms  a story  that  is  well  known.  The 
strained  feeling  became  ultimately  so  intense  that  it  resulted  in  the  bom- 
bardment of  the  parliament  by  a Cossack  regiment  of  the  shah.  Riot, 
rebellion,  and  revolution  became  rife,  until  at  last  Muhammad  Ali, 
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after  virtual  abdication  of  the  throne,  was  formally  deposed,  and  replaced 
by  his  son  Sultan  Ahmad  Riza,  a lad  of  eleven  years  of  age,  with  a 
regent  to  hold  the  reins  of  government. 

The  narrative  of  these  events  is  consecutively  told,  chapter  by  chap- 
ter, accompanied  by  a presentation  of  original  documents  now  accessible 
■or  specially  furnished  to  the  author  by  his  friends  in  Teheran  and 
Tabriz,  and  supplemented  by  an  extensive  use  of  material  from  the 
European  pre'ss.  A full  account,  with  remarkably  frank  criticisms,  is 
given  of  the  agreement  which  was  entered  into  between  England  and 
Russia  in  1907  in  regard  to  Persian  affairs.  In  the  comments  here 
.added,  a particular  point  is  justly  made  with  respect  to  the  manner  in 
which  this  entente  is  viewed  when  seen  through  Persian  eyes;  and  much 
that  is  instructive  on  the  subject  of  the  Turkish  Revolution  of  1908  is 
brought  out.  A series  of  appendixes  is  included  to  give  the  basic  prin- 
ciples of  the  Persian  Constitution  and  the  fundamental  laws  that  were 
adopted  in  the  National  Assembly,  together  with  comprehensive  trans- 
lations of  Persian  documents  and  letters  in  some  fifty  pages  at  the  close 
of  the  volume. 

The  value  of  the  work  is  enhanced  by  a large  number  of  photographs 
■of  the  persons  who  have  been  most  actively  engaged  in  the  entire  move- 
ment, and  there  are  added  numerous  other  illustrations  that  serve  to  make 
clearer  the  historic  story  which  is  told.  The  work  is  one  of  first-hand 
information  and  of  first-rate  importance  by  an  authority  who  may  be 
considered  in  a way  as  better  cpialified  than  any  one  in  the  West  to 
.speak  upon  the  subject  of  this  eventful  change  in  the  East. 

A.  V.  Williams  Jackson. 

BOOKS  OF  AMERICAN  HISTORY 

Essays  in  American  History.  Dedicated  to  Frederick  Jackson 
Turner.  (New  York:  Henry  Holt  and  Company.  1910.  Pp. 
vii,  293.) 

No  instructor  in  the  gentle  art  of  historical  investigation  can  take  up 
this  volume  without  a new  thrill  of  satisfaction  in  his  vocation;  one 
which  carries  with  it  the  hope  of  winning  the  lasting  gratitude  of  such 
choice  spirits  as  the  lure  of  scholarship  selects  out  of  the  host  of 
students  who  merely  touch  and  go.  This  op])ortunity  to  grapple  “ with 
hoops  of  steel  ” the  student  friends,  who  else  pass  on,  forget,  and  are 
forgotten,  is  no  mean  reward  for  the  hours  of  patient  conference  and 
helpful  quest.  As  Professor  G.  S.  Ford  says  in  his  graceful  introduction, 
this  volume  “ i)reserves  and  transmits,  by  its  very  existence,  that  part 
of  a scholar’s  work  which  is  hardest  to  measure  and  record — his  power 
to  kindle  his  sj)irit  and  his  love  of  scholarship  in  other  men  ”.  'I'his 
power  I’rofessor  Turner  j)Ossesses  in  a degree  unsurpassed  by  any  of  his 
•contemporaries,  and  no  one  of  them  will  have  any  other  emotion  than 
pleasure  that  this  fine  tribute  comes  to  him  from  the  enkindled  hearts  of 
his  former  students. 
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The  ten  essays  treat  of  some  phase  of  Western  or  Southern  history, 
except  the  last  two,  Professor  W.  S.  Robertson’s  article  “ The  Begin- 
nings of  Spanish-American  Diplomacy  ”,  and  Professor  P.  S.  Reinsch’s 
essay  entitled  “ Some  Notes  on  the  Study  of  South  American  History 
Mr.  Robertson’s  excellent  study  considers  “the  most  significant  efforts 
of  the  Spanish-American  insurgents  to  initiate  diplomatic  relations  with 
foreign  nations  from  1810  to  1816,  with  special  attention  to  Venezuela”. 
Mr.  Reinsch,  in  his  illuminating  and  suggestive  comments  upon  the 
method  that  should  be  pursued  in  the  study  of  South  American  history, 
points  out  where  the  true  interest  of  South  American  history  lies. 
“ Any  presentation  which  confines  itself  to  the  changing  aspects  of 
political  ascendancy,  to  the  shifting  modifications  of  legal  forms  and 
institutions  . . . must  necessarily  lack  depths  and  contact  with  the 
realities  of  social  development.”  The  real  interest  will  be  found  in  a 
study  “ of  the  conditions  imposed  upon  social  development  by  the  phys- 
ical environment  of  South  America  ”.  “ The  interaction  of  phys- 

ical, moral,  and  intellectual  forces  is  nowhere  illustrated  in  a greater 
variety  of  aspects  than  in  South  America.”  Like  Professor  Turner’s 
essays  on  Western  history,  this  essay  is  a revelation  of  the  possibilities 
of  the  subject  and  an  inspiration  for  the  research  student. 

Of  the  six  essays  in  Western  history,  one  is  a brilliant  interpretative 
article  by  Professor  C.  L.  Becker  with  the  simple,  uninspiring  title 
“Kansas”.  Nothing  in  this  volume  is  written  with  such  literary  charm, 
such  keen  and  humorous  insight,  and  such  philosophic  grasp  of  the  sub- 
ject-matter. The  author  has  cultivated  Professor  Turner’s  own  field, 
and  has  reaped  a new  and  varied  harvest.  Every  student  of-  Western 
history,  every  scorner  of  the  rampant,  populistic  West,  ought  to  read  this 
charming  essay. 

Two  of  the  studies  in  Western  history  deal  principally  with  territory 
beyond  the  Mississippi.  Of  these,  one,  entitled  “ Some  Activities  of  the 
Congregational  Church  West  of  the  Mississippi  ”,  is  written  by  Profes- 
sor Lois  Kimball  Mathews,  and  is  an  interesting  and  scholarly  by- 
product of  her  valuable  book  the  Expansion  of  New  England.  The 
other,  “ Oregon  Pioneers  and  American  Diplomacy  ” by  Professor 
Joseph  Schafer,  is  an  admirable  study  of  the  effect  which  the  pioneer 
movement  into  the  Northwest  had  upon  the  Oregon  boundary  dispute. 
The  detailed  knowledge  of  conditions  in  Oregon,  Mr.  Schafer  clearly 
shows,  “ interpreted  to  the  British  as  nothing  else  could,  the  attitude  of 
the  American  people  on  this  question — the  government’s  adamantine 
stand  against  concession,  the  impatience,  not  to  say  insolence  of  Con- 
gress, and  the  widespread  disposition  through  the  country  ...  to  force 
the  issue  even  at  the  hazard  of  war”.  In  one  of  the  remaining  Western 
history  essays  Professor  J.  A.  James  gives  us  a fuller  and  clearer  study 
than  we  have  had  hitherto  of  the  work  of  George  Rogers  Clark,  after 
the  taking  of  Vincennes.  Another  essay  by  Dr.  S.  J.  Buck  is  a most 
enlightening  study  of  “ Independent  Parties  in  the  Western  States,  1873- 
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1876  After  suggesting  a number  of  causes  for  their  failure,  he  con- 
cludes “ The  fundamental  cause  for  the  failure  of  the  movement,  how- 
ever, seems  to  have  been  . . . the  innate  political  conservatism  of  the 
bulk  of  the  American  people.”  The  last  of  these  Western  history  studies 
is  Professor  H.  C.  Hockett’s  “ Federalism  and  the  West  ”,  which  is  a 
most  interesting  study  of  the  fate  of  the  Federalist  party  in  the  frontier 
states.  “ Its  conservative  and  aristocratic  temper  . . . and  its  peculiarly 
commercial  basis,  unfitted  it  for  expansion  into  regions  where  only 
society  of  a primitive  agricultural  type  flourished.”  Nevertheless,  “the 
Federalists  erred  in  believing  the  societies  of  east  and  west  to  be  per- 
manently dissimilar.  They  were  so  only  during  the  immaturity  of  the 
west.”  The  two  Southern  history  studies  are  “ Virginia  and  the  Presi- 
dential Succession,  1840-1844  ”,  wherein  Professor  C.  H.  Ambler  studies 
closely  the  struggle  in  Virginia  to  secure  the  nomination  of  Van  Buren 
in  1844,  pointing  out  the  reason  of  the  failure,  and  a closely  related 
study,  “ The  Southern  Whigs,  1834-1854  ”,  by  Professor  U.  B.  Phillips. 
Lack  of  space  forbids  us  to  comment  upon  this  latter  essay  as  it  de- 
serves, but,  in  brief,  it  contains  the  essence  of  a vast  amount  of  intensive 
study,  involving  the  plotting,  county  by  county,  of  election  returns,  and 
of  census  studies  of  industrial  interests.  It  is  one  of  the  most  valuable 
studies  in  a volume  wherein  the  scholarship  is  everywhere  of  so  high 
a character  as  to  make  it  a fitting  tribute  “ to  Frederick  Jackson  Turner, 
teacher,  scholar,  friend  ”. 

C.  H.  Van  Tyne. 

The  Buccaneers  in  the  IVest  Indies  in  the  XVII.  Century.  By  C. 
FI.  Haring.  (New  York:  E.  P.  Dutton  and  Company.  1910. 
Pp.  viii,  298.) 

This  is  the  first  book  to  attempt  critical  treatment  of  a subject  ob- 
scured by  much  loose  writing  and  cheap  romance.  Historians  of  the 
West  Indies  have  either  been  too  susceptible  to  the  picturesqueness  of 
the  buccaneers,  or  contented  themselves  with  a display  of  civic  disap- 
proval of  drunkenness  and  disorderly  conduct.  The  object  of  this  volume, 
according  to  the  author’s  prefatory  statement,  is,  first,  to  give  an  authen- 
tic account  of  the  great  West  Indian  buccaneers  and  pirates,  and,  second, 
“to  trace  the  policy  pursued  toward  them  by  the  English  and  French 
Governments  ”. 

On  the  first  count  there  is  little  fault  to  be  found  with  the  reconstruc- 
tion of  events.  From  the  voluminous  correspondence  in  the  Calendar  of 
State  Papers  between  the  Secretaries  of  State  and  the  English  governors 
in  the  Indies,  supplemented  by  manuscripts  in  the  Record  Office  and  the 
British  Museum,  and  by  the  rather  scanty  yield  of  French  archives,  the 
story  is  traced  clearly  and  with  a good  deal  of  entertaining  detail.  Much 
new  material — particularly  for  the  English  side  of  the  story,  which  re- 
ceives the  lion’s  share  of  attention — has  been  brought  to  light  by  Mr. 
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Haring’s  research.  An  introductory  chapter  sketches  briefly  the  history 
'of  the  Indies  to  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century  and  explains 
the  cumbrous  machinery  by  which  Spain  tried  to  control  the  commerce 
• of  her  colonies.  Thereafter,  the  author  deals  successively  with  the  three 
great  strongholds  of  piracy,  Tortuga,  Jamaica,  and  Hispaniola,  from 
which  sailed  the  fleets  that  brought  ruin  to  the  rich  towns  of  the  Main. 

In  explaining  the  statecraft  that  underlay  the  long  immunity  of  the 
buccaneers  from  punishment,  Mr.  Haring  is  somewhat  general  and  sum- 
mary. That  they  were  encouraged  by  both  England  and  France  is  clear, 
and  undoubtedly  the  reasons  concerned  commerce  and  the  defense  of  the 
colonies,  but  this  is  not  getting  below  the  surface.  What  accounts  for 
the  fact  that  the  Englishmen  in  the  Indies  were  forced  to  keep  the  Peace 
of  1670,  while  the  Spanish  broke  it  with  impunity?  Who  stood  behind 
the  enterprise  of  the  French  buccaneers — merely  the  governors  of 
Hispaniola,  or  the  French  West  India  Company,  or  the  Grand  Monarque 
himself?  When  the  Spanish  archives  have  been  investigated  this  part 
of  the  story  will  be  nearer  complete.  Mr.  Haring  has  had  access  only 
to  the  printed  Coleccion  de  Dociimentos  Incditos,  which  for  the  seven- 
teenth century  is  little  help.  It  is  to  be  hoped  too  that  more  of  the 
French  official  correspondence  will  some  day  be  unearthed. 

A few  minor  criticisms  and  objections  present  themselves:  The  author 
does  not  seem  to  discriminate  between  the  expeditions  of  men-of-war, 
privateers,  and  pirates.  If  the  attacks  on  the  Main  by  Vice-Admiral 
Goodson  and  Captain  Myngs  during  Cromwell’s  war  with  Spain  are 
regarded  as  buccaneering,  so  too  must  be  Admiral  Vernon’s  attempts  on 
Porto  Bello  and  Cartagena  in  1739. 

Of  the  French  buccaneers  Mr.  Haring  says  (p.  240):  “They  were 
not  ordinary  privateers,  for  they  waged  war  without  authority.”  But  on 
the  same  page  he  admits : “ The  buccaneers  almost  invariably  carried 
commissions  from  the  governors  of  French  Hispaniola.”  In  which  case 
they  were  privateers,  as  the  word  included  all  sailing  under  such  com- 
missions of  reprisal,  as  well  as  actual  private  men-of-war.  The  tenths 
of  prizes  went  not  to  the  crown  (p.  200)  but  to  the  lord  high  admiral. 
A quotation  covering  twenty-five  pages  from  a book  as  well-known  as 
Esquemeling’s  Biieaniers  is  a rather  unnecessary  sacrifice. of  space. 

To  quibble  on  points  like  these  is  to  admit  the  excellence  of  the  book. 
It  is  beyond  question  a scholarly  and  accurate  handling  of  the  most 
-dramatic  feature  in  the  history  of  the  Indies. 

\Tolet  Barbour. 

Acts  of  the  Privy  Council  of  England,  Colonial  Series.  \^olume  III., 
A.  D.  1720-1745.  Edited  through  the  direction  of  the  Lord 
President  of  the  Council  by  W.  L.  Grant,  M.A.,  Professor  of 
Colonial  History  in  Queen’s  University,  Canada,  and  James 
Munro,  M.A.,  Beit  Lecturer  in  Colonial  History  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Oxford,  under  the  general  supervision  of  Sir  x\lmeric 
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W.  FitzRoy,  K.C.V.O.,  Clerk  of  the  Privy  Council.  (London: 
Wyman  and  Sons.  1910.  Pp.  xiii,  903.) 

The  third  volume  of  the  Acts  of  the  Privy  Council,  colonial,  covers 
the  period  from  1720  to  1745,  though  the  editorial  plan  of  throwing  into 
sections  all  entries  relating  to  a single  subject  has  involved  the  inclusion 
'Of  occasional  extracts  dating  as  late  as  1756.  As  regards  execution  the 
work  shows  no  departure  from  the  plan  adopted  for  the  previous  volume 
and  includes  the  usual  valuable  appendixes.  The  necessity  of  completing 
the  undertaking  within  the  allotted  number  of  six  volumes  has  led  to 
rigid  condensation  in  some  instances,  and  it  is  impossible  to  say,  without 
access  to  the  original  text,  how  wisely  this  editorial  privilege  has  been 
exercised.  There  are  a few  cases  in  which  references  are  given  to 
matters  concerning  which  fuller  knowledge  would  be  welcome,  as,  for 
example,  on  page  581,  where  the  committee  report  of  July  4,  1745,  on 
the  Clark  v.  Tousey  case,  is  mentioned  but  not  given;  on  pages  608-609, 
where  McCulloh’s  memorial  is  referred  to  by  title  only;  on  page  723, 
where  an  entry  concerning  an  appeal  from  a decree  of  the  Jamaica 
chancery  court  is  omitted,  though  it  contains  “ a long  account  of  the 
case  Probably  the  editor  has  excellent  reasons  for  these  omissions, 
but  a word  of  explanation  would  have  been  useful  in  quieting  doubts. 
On  the  other  hand,  there  appears  in  the  volume  a little  that  might  have 
been  omitted.  The  pension  cases  of  the  widows  of  sea-captains,  whose 
deaths  involved  the  mention  of  a colony,  and  the  entries  contained  in  ap- 
pendix IV.,  which  do  not  relate  to  the  colonies  at  all,  hardly  seem  worthy 
of  inclusion.  At  most,  however,  they  cover  but  three  or  four  pages. 

The  value  of  the  volume  in  disclosing  the  procedure  and  activities  of 
the  Council  during  a period  when  colonial  affairs  hav.e  not  been  deemed 
exigent  is  very  great.  By  1720  the  colonial  business  of  the  Privy  Council 
Fad  settled  down  into  a fairly  fixed  routine.  It  consisted  of  debate  and 
consequent  report  on  petitions  and  grievances,  appeals  and  petitions  for 
leave  to  appeal  from  colonial  courts,  appeals  from  vice-admiralty  courts, 
colonial  acts,  colonial  boundaries,  fees,  embargoes,  requests  for  ordinance, 
and  commissions  and  instructions  for  the  governors.  Little  else  came 
before  the  Council,  as  British  administration  was  becoming  largely  de- 
partmental in  character,  and  business  was  referred  to  the  Board  of 
Trade  (the  reports  and  representations  from  which  number  here  little 
less  than  one  hundred  and  fifty),  the  Admiralty,  the  Treasury,  the 
Master  General  of  Ordnance,  the  Commissioners  of  Customs,  the  Secre- 
tary at  War,  and  the  Attorney-General  and  Solicitor-General.  The 
replies  of  these  referees  were  generally  embodied  in  Orders  in  Council, 
but  the  reader  will  be  surprised  at  the  frecjuency  with  which  the  Council 
as  committee  debated  and  altered  these  reports,  sent  them  back  for 
further  consideration  and  additional  information,  or  dispatched  them  to 
other  bodies  and  individuals  for  examination  and  further  report. 

In  fact,  during  these  years  the  committee  acted  with  something  of 
the  vigor  of  a department.  The  Privy  Council,  as  such,  may  have  been 
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only  a registering  body,  but  as  committee  it  was  no  mere  legal  machine. 
It  received  references  from  the  Council,  the  Secretary  of  State,  and  other 
sources ; some  of  these  it  handed  on,  but  many  it  decided  on  its  own 
initiative.  It  called  in  witnesses,  deponents,  and  counsel,  heard  plaintiff 
and  defendant  through  their  agents  or  lawyers,  sent  elsewhere,  it  may 
be,  for  information,  but  in  the  end  made  its  own  report  to  the  Council. 
Appeals  from  colonial  and  admiralty  courts,  involving  points  of  law, 
never  went  beyond  the  committee,  and  questions  regarding  military 
matters  and  the  like  were  generally  acted  on  without  reference.  Some 
of  the  reports  of  the  committee  are  elaborate  documents,  and  unless  we 
believe  that  they  were  the  work  of  the  permanent  staff  as  were  many  of 
the  reports  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  we  must  conclude  that  the  committee 
devoted  much  time  and  diligent  attention  to  their  consideration.  It  is 
true  that  the  committee  took  its  own  time  about  the  business  before  it ; 
it  is  also  true  that  much  business  apparently  never  got  finished  at  all,  if 
we  are  to  judge  from  the  number  of  cases  here  recorded  regarding  which 
no  decision  was  reached ; but  slackness  and  ineffectiveness  was  charac- 
teristic of  administration  generally  at  this  time  and  particularly  charac- 
teristic of  colonial  administration.  The  fee  system,  the  messenger 
service,  the  lack  of  departmental  co-ordination,  the  low  sense  of  public 
duty,  the  difficulties  of  communication,  and  the  habit  of  giving  a referee 
plenty  of  time  in  which  to  make  an  answer,  all  contributed  to  this  end. 

Appeals  from  colonial  courts  and  troubles  about  colonial  boundaries 
occupy  much  space  in  this  volume,  but  of  equal  moment  were  decisions 
regarding  colonial  laws  and  the  framing  of  instructions  to  colonial 
governors.  It  is  noteworthy  that  the  word  “ veto  was  never  used  for 
the  disallowance  or  repeal  of  colonial  legislation,  and  it  should  not  be 
used  by  scholars  to-day.  The  royal  act  was  not  a veto.  We  notice  also 
that  some  of  the  colonial  acts  were  never  passed  upon  by  the  Board  of 
Trade  but  were  considered  by  the  committee  and  the  crown  lawyers  only. 
The  number  of  disallowances  here  entered  is  large,  larger  than  is 
recorded  in  the  previous  volume,  and  it  is  evident  that  the  system  of 
repeal  did  not  reach  its  full  development  until  well  on  in  the  eighteenth 
century.  From  the  entries  here  given  it  is  impossible  to  believe  that  the 
royal  disallowance  was  ineffective.  Indeed  it  must  have  been  not  only 
effective  but  salutary.  Regarding  the  instructions,  we  are  impressed 
with  the  important  part  which  the  committee  played  in  shaping  these 
documents.  It  originated  many,  amended  others,  sent  a number  back  to 
the  Board  of  Trade  for  revision,  accepted  protests  and  made  changes, 
and  that,  too,  often  despite  the  opinions  expressed  by  the  Board  of  Trade. 

Perhaps  the  most  important  conclusion  to  be  derived  from  the  entries 
in  this  volume  is  the  manifest  powerlessness  of  the  Privy  Council  in  the 
presence  of  a determined  resistance  of  the  colonies.  The  movement 
toward  colonial  independence  of  the  royal  prerogative  went  steadily  on. 
The  royal  mandate  did  not  always  compel  obedience  and  the  British 
government  was  not  inclined  to  a policy  of  coercion.  The  one  feature  of 
this  evidence  that  is  most  significant  is  the  growing  power  of  Parliament. 
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When  Order  in  Council  and  governor’s  instruction  prove  of  no  avail  then 
Parliament  had  to  be  invoked.  “ If  [the  colonists]  shall  neglect  or  refuse 
[his  Majesty’s  measures]  then  this  said  governor  do  immediately  inform 
his  Majesty  thereof  that  the  same  may  be  laid  before  the  parliament  of 
Great  Britain”  (p.  472).  A great  turning  point  not  only  in  British  con- 
stitutional history  but  in  British  colonial  administration  is  indicated  by 
these  words. 

Charles  M.  Andrews. 

The  Reznsion  and  Amendment  of  State  Constitutions.  By  Walter 
Fairleigh  Dodd.  (Baltimore:  Johns  Hopkins  Press.  1910. 
Pp.  xvii,  350.) 

This  is  a very  valuable  monograph.  It  will  be  of  great  aid  to  all 
members  of  constitutional  conventions  and  to  every  student  of  constitu- 
tional law.  The  author  has  stuck  closely  to  his  theme  and  has  resisted 
the  temptation  to  attract  miscellaneous  readers  by  a history  of  the  events 
that  caused  constitutional  conventions  prior  to  the  American  Revolution, 
by  any  reference  to  the  French  convention,  or  by  a description  of  the 
dramatic  incidents  connected  with  the  Rhode  Island  Convention  of  1841 
and  the  Missouri  Convention  that  sat  for  two  years  during  our  Civil 
War.  The  conclusions  drawn  by  him  are  sane  and  conservative.  He 
is  no  disciple  of  Judge  Jameson,  whose  work  on  constitutional  conven- 
tions he  cites  with  perhaps  too  much  respect.  That  book  was  not  written 
from  the  standpoint  of  a judge  or  of  a scholar.  It  was  a political  tract, 
originally  composed  to  oppose  certain  opinions  expressed  in  the  Illinois 
Convention  of  1862,  which,  it  was  thought,  endangered  the  cause  of  the 
North.  Although  Judge  Jameson  and  his  political  allies  then  succeeded 
in  preventing  that  convention,  of  which  he  was  not  a member,  from 
setting  a new  constitution  into  operation  without  its  approval  by  a vote 
of  the  people,  the  people  of  other  states  have  since  then  acquiesced  in  the 
exercise  of  such  power  by  conventions  upon  ten  or  more  different  occa- 
sions, and  this  had  been  done  several  times  before.  He  wished  to  combat 
the  doctrine  that  a constitutional  convention  was  subject  to  no  restraint, 
but  had  the  same  powers  as  an  ancient  folksmeet,  such  as  still  assembles 
on  the  Isle  of  Man  and  in  some  Swiss  cantons,  or  as  the  Parliament  of 
Great  Britain.  This  theory  had  been,  until  then,  generally  accepted,  and 
has  much  supjiort  in  history,  and  reason  as  well  as  precedent;  although, 
of  course,  a state  convention  is  necessarily  subject  to  the  limitations  of 
the  federal  Constitution.  (New  Orleans  Gas  Light  Company  v.  Louisi- 
ana Gas  Light  Company,  115  U.  S.,  650:  this  case  is  not  cited  by  Mr. 
Dodd,  who,  however,  has  collected  in  a note  to  page  93  a few  decisions 
of  the  state  courts  upon  this  point  and  also  refers  to  Cooley’s  Constitu- 
tional Limitations.)  d'he  historian  Bancroft  and  judge  Marcus  Morton, 
when  governor  of  Massachusetts,  seem  to  have  been  of  the  opinion  that 
otherwise  its  jiowers  were  boundless.  In  attacking  this,  Jameson,  like 
most  advocates,  steered  for  the  opposite  i)ole  and  took  the  position  that 
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a convention  is  absolutely  bound  by  the  restrictions  that  the  state  legisla- 
ture chose  to  impose  upon  it. 

i\Ir.  Dodd  says : “ As  a rule,  then,  constitutional  conventions  are  sub- 
ject only  to  the  following  restrictions:  (i)  those  contained  in  or  implied’ 
from  provisions  in  the  existing  state  and  federal  constitutions,  and  (2) 
in  the  absence  of  constitutional  provisions,  those  derived  or  implied  from- 
the  limited  functions  of  conventions”  (p.  92).  Many  would  consider' 
his  doctrine  too  conservative. 

The  judicial  cases  upon  the  subject  are  nowhere  so  well  collected  as 
in  Air.  Dodd’s  book.  It  is  interesting  to  note,  as  a sign  of  the  tendency 
of  thought  among  the  rising  generation  of  scholars,  that  he  is  strongly 
opposed  to  the  judicial  usurpation  by  the  courts  of  some  of  our  states  im 
asserting  the  right  to  act  as  third  legislative  chambers  and  to  set  aside, 
upon  general  principles,  laws  which  they  disapprove,  but  which  clearly 
do  not  violate  any  constitutional  inhibition. 

Not  the  least  valuable  part  of  the  book  is  a collection  of  the  cases  im 
which  the  people  have  overruled  such  decisions  by  constitutional  amend- 
ments (pp.  238-240). 

Should  a new  edition  be  called  for,  the  index  might  well  be  enlarged 
by  inserting  references  to  the  mentions  in  the  text  of  Borgeaud,  Judge 
Hand,  Judge  Jameson,  Judge  Lobingier,  and  the  Constitution  of  Mexico.. 
It  seems  ungracious,  however,  to  find  fault  with  such  an  excellent  piece 
of  work.  Roger  Foster. 

The  Intimate  Life  of  Alexander  Hamilton.  Based  chiefly  tipom 
Original  Family  Letters  and  other  Documents,  many  of  which 
have  never  been  published.  By  Allan  McLane  Hamilton. 
(New  York:  Charles  Scribner’s  vSons.  1910.  Pp.  xii,  483.) 
Whether  we  admire  or  condemn  Hamilton’s  ideas  we  must  like  his' 
personality.  He  was  one  of  the  gifted  men  of  his  day,  a genius  born  to 
greatness  in  whatever  field  he  entered.  He  was  a precocious  boy  who 
justified  the  promise  of  his  youth.  Ideas  formed  themselves  readily  in 
his  mind,  and  he  had  both  the  industry  and  inclination  to  announce  them 
to  the  public.  In  his  earliest  age  they  have  the  marks  of  maturity.  He 
entered  life  at  a time  most  favorable  for  a man  of  his  capacity,  whem 
society  was  being  remade  and  a self-made  man  was  least  likely  to  be* 
embarrassed  by  the  lack  of  conventionalities.  And  yet  he  was  the  genius 
of  the  old,  not  through  affectation  but  through  conviction.  He  believed 
in  capable  government  and  in  a society  in  which  conservatism  ruled.  He 
gave  to  the  new  regime  that  balance  which  it  needed  to  restrain  its' 
tendency  to  experimentation,  and  he  had  the  necessary  ability  to  impose* 
his  purpose  on  a people  who  were  a little  too  prone  to  ignore  the  perma- 
nent things  of  life.  His  activity  in  these  lines  can  never  be  underes- 
timated. They  have  many  times  been  described  in  biographies  and  in: 
histories. 
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The  task  of  the  present  biographer,  who  is  a grandson,  is  to  describe 
the  rich  and  active  personality  which  was  behind  this  wonderful  sum 
of  achievement.  Private  correspondence,  the  loving  testimony  of  friends 
and  relatives,  and  official  records  have  been  drawn  upon  for  material, 
and  the  information  discovered  has  been  digested  with  care  and  arranged 
with  a pleasing  sense  of  proportion.  The  result,  as  may  be  expected, 
partakes  somewhat  of  the  apologetic,  but  it  shows  an  honest  intention  to* 
be  truthful.  It  is  hard  for  any  man  to  write  about  Hamilton  without 
being  captivated  by  his  genius : it  is  not  to  be  expected  that  a relative 
should  be  aught  but  an  admirer.  We  must  not,  therefore,  be  surprised 
to  find  warmest  commendation  for  the  opinions  of  Oliver,  the  English- 
man, who  has  little  appreciation  for  the  purposes  of  such  men  as  Jeffer- 
son and  Gallatin,  and  who  does  not  understand  the  native  Americanism 
in  the  Republican  party  of  the  time.  But  all  this  we  may  forget  in  the 
faithful  description  of  the  man. 

Dr.  Hamilton,  well  known  as  an  alienist  of  pre-eminent  ability,  proves 
himself  a skilful  narrator.  His  chapters  deal  with  such  subjects  as 
Origin  and  Parentage;  Courtship  and  Marriage;  Hamilton  as  a Lawyer; 
As  a Writer  and  Orator;  Friends  and  Enemies;  Building  a Home; 
Family  Life;  Hamilton  and  Burr;  and  the  Duel.  There  is  also  in  a 
separate  chapter  a pleasing  view  of  Mrs.  Hamilton.  The  quotations 
from  letters  add  a scholarly  touch  to  the  description  and  preserve  the 
quaintness  of  the  time  in  which  they  were  written.  They  are  not  numerous 
enough  to  become  wearisome,  although  the  repetition  of  the  prevalent 
epistolary  affectation  of  style  makes  the  reader  glad  no  more  are  given. 
Hamilton’s  domestic  life  is  the  most  persistent  note  in  the  volume,  a 
wholesome  picture  of  upper-class  family  happiness.  The  chapters  oir 
Burr  and  the  duel  are  perhaps  the  most  impressive.  They  describe  this 
Tragic  affair  not  fully  but  with  effect.  Dr.  Hamilton  does  not  think  it 
worth  while  to  interrupt  the  story  to  explain  the  bearing  of  the  New 
York  election  of  1804  on  the  duel.  Was  it  because  that  election  had  a 
connection  with  the  projects  of  the  Essex  Junto?  On  all  the  points 
which  have  been  cited  with  most  telling  effect  against  Hamilton  the  book 
is  mostly  silent.  It  is  not  critical,  or  philosophical,  but  only  a very  appre- 
ciative presentation  of  the  man's  human  side,  sometimes  diffuse  and 
sometimes  incomplete,  but  on  the  whole  satisfying  and  creditable. 

John  S.  Bassett. 

The  National  Land  System,  i/8y-i820.  V>\  T’avson  Jackson 

Treat,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Profes.sor  of  History,  Lelaml  Stanford 
Junior  L^niversity.  (New  York;  FT  B.  Treat  and  Company. 
1910.  Pp.  xii,  486.) 

Few  attempts  have  been  made  to  put  into  comi)act  form  a history  of 
the  American  federal  land  system.  Donaldson's  encyclopaedic  Public 
Domain  is  an  excellent  reference  work  but  not  attractive  reading.  Sato’s 
History  of  the  Land  Question  in  the  United  States  is  little  more  than  a 
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sketch  of  the  legislative  aspects  of  the  subject.  These  works  purport  to 
cover  the  fields ; other  writers  have  contributed  a large  number  of 
monographs,  chapters,  and  paragraphs,  many  of  which  are  excellent. 
Dr.  Treat  has  undertaken  to  tell  in  one  story  the  history  of  legislation 
and  the  operation  of  the  laws.  On  the  main  he  has  done  the  work  pains- 
takingly and  well,  and  it  will  prove  of  great  aid  to  teachers  of  social  and 
economic  history  and  of  interest  to  a larger  circle  of  readers. 

The  first  seven  chapters  show  a clear  and  logical  arrangement  of 
subject-matter.  Beginning  with  the  Origin  of  the  Public  Domain  the 
author  sketches  the  claims  of  the  new’  states  to  western  territory  and  the 
surrender  of  these  claims  to  the  central  government.  In  chapter  ii.  he 
discusses  the  Origin  of  the  Federal  Land  System.  This  is  one  of  the 
best  chapters  of  the  book.  There  is  brought  together  in  brief  space  all 
that  will  frequently  be  wanted  on  the  genesis  of  the  land  system. 
However,  the  statement  on  page  35 : “ The  delegates  from  the  South, 
therefore,  sought  to  amend  the  clause  which  provided  that  the  land  could 
only  be  sold  by  townships ; they  would  make  it  possible  for  settlers  to 
purchase  smaller  amounts  wherever  they  desired.”  And  again  on  page 
36:  “But  the  Southerners  grasped  better  the  spirit  of  the  westward 
movement,  and  in  insisting  upon  the  sale  of  small  tracts  they  pointed  out 
the  development  of  the  land  system  for  the  next  fifty  years  ” — these 
statements  give  an  impression  which  would  hardly  prepare  the  reader  for 
an  understanding  of  the  votes  repeatedly  taken  on  size  of  tracts,  in 
which  the  Southern  members  consistently  and  persistently  voted  against 
reductions.  There  is  no  mystery  in  the  case ; they  voted  for  smaller 
tracts  than  townships  because  the  townships  were  too  large  for  planta- 
tions; they  voted  against  the  quarter-section  and  eighty-acre  tracts,  be- 
cause they  were  too  small  for  the  planter,  but  gave  the  independent 
farmer  a chance  to  buy  so  as  to  interfere  with  a thousand-acre  purchase. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  New  Englander,  who  wanted  from  the  start  to 
use  his  township  system,  was  early  converted  to  the  point  of  view  of  the 
pioneer  north  of  the  Ohio.  The  votes  on  the  land  question  reflect  the 
different  interests  of  the  small  farmer  of  the  North  and  the  planter  of 
the  South.  The  better  grasping  of  the  spirit  of  the  West  by  the  South- 
erner must  be  taken  to  apply  to  a point  of  time,  or  treated  with  an  undue 
portion  of  savoring. 

The  last  half  of  the  book  shows  a distinct  lack  of  unity  as  compared 
to  the  first.  The  System  of  Surveys  is  a fairly  familiar  topic,  and  in- 
formation on  it  easy  of  access,  yet  twenty  pages  are  devotel  to  its  eluci- 
dation. A little  further  treatment  in  chapter  iv.  where  a sketch  of 
surveys  is  given,  would  have  been  more  logical  and  have  satisfied  all 
requirements.  It  seems  like  happening  upon  an  introductory  chapter  in 
the  middle  of  a story  to  find  this  detailed  part  of  the  setting  well  on  in 
the  plot.  But  the  author  finds  his  red  thread  again  in  the  discussion  of 
land  grants,  which  he  handles  logically  and  interestingly. 

The  last  chapter.  The  Early  Land  System  and  the  Westward  Move- 
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ment,  is  in  the  nature  of  a concluding  essay  and  gives  the  author’s  inter- 
pretation of  the  results  of  the  land  policy  in  connection  with  the  peopling 
of  the  West. 

Such  topics  as  “ speculation  ”,  “ squatters  ”,  and  “ pre-emption  ” are 
treated  incidentally,  sometimes  well,  sometimes  not  so  well.  On  the 
whole  the  reader  will  be  likely  to  get  a good  idea  of  the  force  of  the 
West  in  these  matters  though  mainly  from  the  author’s  statements  rather 
than  from  evidence  presented. 

Mechanically  the  book  is  attractive  but  far  from  perfect.  Probably 
the  usefulness  is  not  impaired  by  the  statement  that  “ Bancroft  ” will 
be  referred  to  as  “Ban.”  and  “Miscellaneous”  as  “ Misc.”,  though  the 
device  is  not  always  followed,  but  not  so  much  can  be  said  for  the  errors 
in  citations.  Out  of  some  half-dozen  references,  which  the  writer  had 
occasion  to  use,  two  were  found  to  be  wrong.  The  reference  to  the 
Annals  on  page  67  should  read  429,  and  on  page  373,  note  2,  469,  in  place 
of  629  and  409  respectively. 

The  bibliography  is  well  selected  and  the  index  good.  Altogether  the 
book  is  an  acceptable  contribution  on  an  important  subject. 

Benjamin  Horace  Hibbard. 

A History  of  the  People  of  the  United  States,  from  the  Revolution 
to  the  Civil  War.  By  John  Bach  McMaster,  University  of 
Pennsylvania.  Volume  VII.,  1841-1850.  (New  York:  D. 

Appleton  and  Company.  1910.  Pp.  xxii,  641.) 

In  the  decade  covered  by  this  volume  the  sentiment  for  national 
expansion  converted  the  demand  for  slavery  extension  into  a pivot 
around  which  all  the  other  questions  at  issue,  political,  social,  and  eccle- 
siastical, began  to  revolve.  In  the  Mexican  War  the  slave  power  won 
its  greatest  victory  and  laid  the  rrtine  that  wrought  its  own  destruction. 
With  due  appreciation  of  the  meaning  of  that  critical  struggle  for  ter- 
ritorial expansion  the  author  devotes  to  it  more  than  half  of  this  book. 

The  first  two  chapters,  however,  describe  the  final  results  of  the 
financial  panic  that  overthrew  Van  Buren  in  1840.  These  chapters  should 
be  read  with  chapters  lxv.,  lxviii.,  and  lxx.,  in  volume  VI.  They  tell 
the  story  of  hard  times,  “ shinplaster  currencies  ”,  riots  against  banks 
and  brokers,  and  the  progress  of  bankruptcy  and  repudiation  on  the 
part  of  eight  states  of  the  Union,  until  the  tariff  of  1842  opened  a new 
chapter  of  economic  history. 

In  the  chapters,  four  in  number,  depicting  social  conditions  in  all 
parts  of  the  country  during  the  forties.  Professor  McMaster  reveals  his 
best  gifts.  He  is  not  a painter  of  portraits,  but  he  is  skilful  in  depicting 
the  panorama  of  a nation  or  a generation.  The  picture  here  unrolled  is 
a rich  one : the  beginnings  of  cheap  newspapers  and  of  the  telegraph, 
the  queer  delusions  and  extraordinary  growth  of  Millerism  and  still  more 
of  Mormonism,  the  influence  of  slavery  upon  Southern  society,  the 
various  efforts  for  social  and  political  betterment  from  Fourierism  and 
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prison  reform  to  the  whimsical  “ Dorr  War  ” and  the  organization  of 
the  underground  railroad,  the  national  pike  with  its  westward-moving 
throngs,  the  formless  but  growing  cities,  and  through  them  passing  here 
and  there  the  figures  of  alien  observers,  keenly  aware  of  the  discomforts 
of  travel  and  the  scarcity  of  good  hotels,  and  noting  with  none  too 
friendly  eyes  the  crudities  and  inconsistencies  of  our  people. 

In  such  a storehouse  of  information,  it  may  seem  ungracious  to  ask 
for  more,  but  surely  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  nothing  is  said  concerning^ 
the  history  of  American  churches,  excepting  the  two  eccentricities  above 
mentioned.  In  this  period  the  lines  of  ecclesiastical  cleavage  over 
slavery  were  deepening,  but  the  author  ignores  them.  In  connection 
with  the  Dorr  War  if  it  was  advisable  to  refer  at  all  to  the  case  of 
Luther  v.  Borden  (p.  178)  it  was  surely  worth  while  to  explain  it.  In 
narrating  the  conclusion  of  the  Anti-Rent  war  in  New  York  the  author 
continues  a story  begun  in  the  previous  volume  (VI.  520-524).  He 
quotes  from  newspaper  authority,  but  not  from  the  files  of  the  acknowl- 
edged organ  of  the  Anti-Renters,  the  Albany  Freeholder  (1845-1854). 
Possibly  the  extraordinary  political  influence  of  the  Anti-Rent  contro- 
versy upon  local  politics  for  a generation  or  more  is  not  clearly  appre- 
ciated. It  is  somewhat  surprising  to  find  Professor  McMaster  referring 
to  one  of  the  Polk  family  (p.  356)  as  a “signer  of  the  Mecklenburg 
Declaration  of  Independence  ”,  a phrase  which  is  either  strangely  care- 
less or  strangely  provocative. 

The  treatment  of  the  socialist  movements  in  this  decade  is  surely  too 
much  abbreviated.  A description  of  a Fourierist  phalanx  and  a para- 
graph about  the  Icarians  do  less  than  justice  to  the  importance  of  the 
various  new  social  gospels.  Of  the  seventy  odd  social  experiments  de- 
scribed in  Noyes’s  History  of  American  Socialism,  more  than  half  were 
born  and  flourished  in  this  decade  of  the  forties. 

But  the  chief  epic  of  the  decade  is  well  told  and  with  unusual  detail 
in  its  salient  features.  The  curtain  rises  upon  the  drama  of  Texas  and 
Mexico  with  a delineation  of  different  efforts  of  the  American  giant 
to  thrust  out  his  boundaries:  the  Webster-Ashburton  treaty,  settling  the 
disputes  about  the  Maine  boundary  which  in  the  Aroostook  War  had 
almost  brought  on  hostilities  with  Great  Britain,  the  new  tides  of  emi- 
gration towards  Oregon  and  California  in  1842-1846,  and  the  gradual 
accomplishment  of  the  annexation  of  Texas  in  1844-1845.  Then  follow 
the  events  of  the  war,  the  annexation  of  northern  Mexico,  with  the 
resultant  challenge  to  the  slaveholding  expansionists  in  the  Wilmot 
Proviso,  and  the  formation  of  a Free-Soil  party. 

One  chapter  disentangles  from  the  fabric  of  Central  American  and 
British  relations  the  threads  on  which  the  hope  of  an  interoceanic  canai 
was  strung,  and  the  final  chapter  tells  the  oft-repeated  but  always  thril 
ling  story  of  the  rush  for  Californian  gold. 

The  uncertainties  of  Polk  and  his  advisers  in  dealing  at  long  range 
with  a rapidly  shifting  situation  are  clearly  and  admirably  illustrated.  It 
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is  evident  that  the  President  hoped  to  buy  what  no  Mexican  government, 
secure  or  insecure,  would  or  could  sell,  because  it  touched  the  national 
honor.  Our  race  has  never  understood  either  the  pride  or  the  courtesy 
of  the  Spanish  blood.  Until  we  do,  we  shall  seem  to  our  Southern  neigh- 
bors to  be  rude  barbarians.  In  discussing  annexation  and  the  Wilmot 
Proviso  controversies.  Professor  McMaster  enters  very  fully,  as  is  his 
wont,  into  analyses  of  Congressional  debates  and  newspaper  articles,  a 
mode  of  exposition  to  which  he  is  much  inclined,  and  which  is  employed 
here  with  more  moderation  and  greater  skill  than  in  some  of  the  preced- 
ing volumes. 

Between  Dr.  Schouler’s  and  Professor  McMaster’s  accounts  of  this 
epoch  of  national  growth  the  dissimilarities  are  more  marked  than  the 
resemblances.  Indeed  the  two  historians  are  almost  complementary  to 
each  other.  Although  the  latter  has  profited  by  the  use  of  sources, 
especially  with  reference  to  Texan  history,  that  have  but  recently  come 
within  reach,  it  is  still  true  that  the  outline  of  facts  is  substantially  un- 
altered. It  is  the  management  of  the  perspective  that  differs. 

Schouler  turns  the  light  upon  a procession  of  masterful  leaders;  Mc- 
Master, upon  a stream  of  events.  Schouler’s  pages  give  little  impression 
of  life  in  the  nation.  He  seeks  it  at  Washington,  in  the  committee-rooms 
of  the  Capitol.  McMaster  aims  to  portray  the  obscure  motions  of  the 
popular  will — or  wills — which  politicians  are  eager  to  discover  and  obey. 
And  yet  to  realize  his  aim,  should  not  McMaster  study  state  histories 
and  vivify  local  political  and  social  forces  far  more  than  he  has  done? 

Schouler  presents  the  psychology  of  political  leaderships ; McMaster 
the  sequences  of  actual  progress.  The  one  is  the  more  incisive  and  epi- 
grammatic; the  other  more  coherent  and  lucid.  Schouler’s  canvas  is  so 
crowded  with  personalities  that  it  runs  the  risk  of  confusion.  What 
McMaster’s  picture  loses  in  brilliancy,  it  gains  in  clearness  by  concen- 
trating attention  upon  a few  factors,  the  organization  of  emigration,  the 
clash  of  social  interests,  the  progress  of  diplomacy  and  legislation. 

He  makes  clear  what  the  modern  judgment  of  the  Mexican  War  is 
apt  to  overlook,  that  the  popular  sentiment  of  that  day,  outside  of  New 
England,  justified  the  Alexican  War  as  the  natural  outcome  of  the  long 
continued  cruelties  and  misrule  of  the  unstable  Mexican  government. 
Mexico  was  condemned  as  a barbarous  neighbor,  like  Spain  in  Cuba 
fifty  years  later,  but  Cuba  did  not,  like  Mexico,  possess  a large  colony  of 
Americans  to  abuse  and  quarrel  with.  Even  in  New  England,  Connecti- 
cut remembered  that  the  Austins  and  their  first  associates  were  Yankee 
emigrants  and  regarded  itself  as  a motherland  of  Texas.  From  that 
Yankee  settlement  came  the  effort  of  certain  Texan  Abolitionists  to 
swing  the  Lone  Star  republic  to  the  side  of  free  labor  and  to  win  the 
friendly  support  of  Great  Britain  by  such  a policy.  The  effort  served 
chiefly  to  awaken  and  unify  Southern  sentiment  for  annexation  under 
the  guise  of  patriotic  resistance  to  the  covert  hostility  of  England. 

There  are  six  maps  to  illustrate  the  Mexican  War,  one  to  show  the 
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“ IMosquito  Kingdom  ”,  and  one  to  present  the  railways  and  overland 
routes  in  the  United  States  in  1850.  All  these  maps,  and  particularly  the 
last  two,  seem  somewhat  stinted  in  size  and  therefore  are  not  as  clear 
as  they  should  be.  The  last  one  is  especially  inadequate.  Its  two  topics 
might  better  have  been  treated  separately,  and  other  maps  or  diagrams 
to  illustrate  immigration  and  the  westward  movement  of  our  frontier 
would  not  have  been  amiss. 

Charles  H.  Levermore. 

John  Brown,  1800-18 jp:  a Biography  Fifty  Years  After.  By 
Oswald  Garrison  Villard,  A.M.,  Litt.D.  (Boston  and  New 
York : Houghton  Mifflin  Company.  1910.  Pp.  xvi,  738.) 

A MOST  painstaking,  judicial,  finely  humane  book,  as  might  be  ex- 
pected from  a personality  in  whose  fibre  is  commingled  heredity  from  a 
great  business  leader  and  one  of  the  noblest  of  philanthropists.  The 
investigation  is  minute  and  the  conclusions  reached  in  every  case  verified 
by  references  to  authorities.  Mr.  Villard  tags  his  facts  with  their  authen- 
tications as  a careful  shopkeeper  tags  his  merchandise  with  the  price- 
marks.  As  regards  every  essential  statement  we  are  in  no  doubt  as  to 
the  base  on  which  it  rests,  and  the  bases  are  good.  The  inferences  are 
drawn  with  nice  discrimination;  the  detail  is  as  nearly  exhaustive  as  the 
most  exacting  reader  can  require ; the  temper,  while  sympathetic,  is  sane 
and  impartial.  We  have  in  this  portrayal  a John  Brown  never  out  of 
his  wits  though  his  wits  were  very  circumscribed;  a man  of  one  idea, 
and  pursuing  that  idea  to  the  death  with  an  unflinching  singleness  of 
purpose  that  made  him  blind  to  all  other  considerations.  First,  he  gave 
himself  for  his  cause,  to  hardship,  peril,  at  last  to  the  hangman’s  noose. 
Then  he  gave  all  whom  he  could  impress.  He  imposed  upon  his  wife  a 
life  of  constant  sorrow;  he  laid  his  devoted  children  in  untimely,  bloody 
graves ; he  shook  the  foundations  of  his  country  in  a warfare  fraught 
with  treason  and  homicide;  he  asked  of  every  friend  the  sacrifice  of  sub- 
stance, fair-repute,  and  even  life.  American  slavery  must  cease,  what 
or  whoever  might  perish.  Here  was  a wrong  so  crying  and  fundamental 
that  it  must  be  ended  though  a generation  were  involved  in  ruin.  Even 
in  his  crimes  John  Brown  was  ever  the  unshrinking  man — a thing  which 
cannot  be  said  of  some  associates.  There  are  very  honored  names  which 
must  bear  a stain  from  their  subterfuge  and  desertion  when  the  crisis 
pressed. 

Mr.  Villard  does  not  worship  his  hero.  He  declares  that  if  Brown 
was  a hero,  it  was  not  on  account  of  his  lawlessness  and  massacres,  but 
in  spite  of  them.  As  to  ability  he  had  the  gravest  limitations  and  could 
never  have  been  a great  leader.  His  work  in  Kansas  and  Virginia  was 
abortive,  ill-planned,  and  ill-managed.  He  had  not  in  him  the  proper 
stuff  of  a general.  This  view  we  question.  In  delineating  a character 
the  parallel  is  a good  Plutarchian  expedient,  and  we  shall  resort  to  this 
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to  make  our  meaning  clear.  Nicolay  and  Hay,  in  their  Lincoln,  assert 
that  a strong  likeness  exists  between  John  Brown  and  Stonewall  Jackson, 
declaring  in  substance  that  had  Brown  been  nurtured  in  the  South  and 
had  a West  Point  education  he  would  have  been  Jackson’s  counterpart. 
Developing  the  parallel,  which  in  the  Lincoln  is  only  suggested,  we  note 
that  Jackson  like  Brown  was  a man  of  great  moral  earnestness.  Bred  in 
a Southern  environment,  he  held  the  blacks  to  be  upon  a much  lower 
plane  than  the  whites,  but  none  the  less  did  he  hold  them  to  be  his  human 
brethren  with  souls  to  be  saved.  For  their  own  good  it  was  well  they 
should  be  in  a state  of  tutelage.  While  discountenancing  all  cruelty,  he 
was  anxious  for  their  physical  and  spiritual  welfare.  The  story  of 
Jackson’s  colored  Sunday  School  deserves  to  be  better  known.  He  was 
not  less  zealous  and  God-fearing  than  Brown.  Many  another  felt  the 
same;  and  it  is  by  no  means  inconceivable  that  Brown  in  a Southern 
environment  might  have  grown  into  that  view.  Again,  as  to  Brown’s 
military  crudeness,  a West  Point  training  would  have  corrected  power- 
fully. For  both  men  injustice  existed  which  must  be  done  away.  To 
one  it  was  that  the  federal  power  sought  to  coerce  against  its  will  a 
sovereign  state ; to  the  other  it  was  that  the  white  man  sought  to  coerce 
against  his  will  the  black.  This  sense  of  injustice,  wrongly  or  rightly 
but  most  keenly  felt,  gave  to  both  spirits  the  spur,  and  developments 
resulted  which  are  closely  analogous.  Both  men  were  belated  Cove- 
nanters, holding  a faith  in  which,  though  love  might  be  the  fulfilling  of 
the  law,  the  ruggedness  of  the  older  dispensation  plainly  protruded. 
Both  were  absolutely  intrepid,  confident  in  themselves,  full  of  forceful 
initiative.  Both  had  the  power  of  dominating  others.  Brown  perhaps 
the  more  remarkably.  He  impressed  friends  and  foes,  the  unlettered  and 
the  very  flower  of  American  culture.  The  border  jayhawker  and  Emer- 
son at  Concord  alike  felt  his  spell,  the  one  struck  with  terror,  the  other 
with  admiration.  In  ordinary  life  both  men  were  failures.  The  hour 
struck  for  Jackson  in  1861,  and  for  two  years  he  arrived.  At  first  the 
world  stood  aghast  at  his  wildness.  Fierce  as  an  old  judge  of  Israel  he 
could  advocate  the  massacre  of  prisoners:  his  projects  were  hare-brained 
to  the  verge  of  lunacy.  Even  now  critics  declare  that  he  often  threw 
prudence  to  the  winds  and  showed  no  judgment.  But  his  course  was  one 
of  unbroken  victory.  Toiijours  randacc.  Fie  always  dared  and  he 
always  won.  For  the  other  leader  the  hour  never  struck ; it  never  could 
have  struck,  for  the  policy  of  Abraham  Lincoln  would  have  been  ab- 
horrent to  him.  He  was  never  captain  of  more  than  a score  or  two,  and 
only  in  his  death-hour  did  he  emerge  into  his  greatness.  The  potency 
that  was  in  him  was  revealed,  but  never  found  its  full  arena.  They  are 
companion  figures,  towering  picturesque  and  prophet-like  in  the  land- 
scape of  their  century.  Excepting  Lincoln,  our  lime  of  trial  offers  to 
the  biographer  no  worthier  subjects,  and  in  this  book  we  have  for  John 
Brown  at  least  a portrayal  worthy  of  the  theme. 


James  K.  FIosmer. 
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The  Negro  in  the  New  World.  By  Sir  Harry  H.  Johnston, 
G.C.M.G.,  K.C.B.,  D.Sc.  (New  York:  ^lacmillan  Company. 
1910.  Pp.  xxix,  499.) 

It  is  a reasonably  safe  generalization  that  almost  any  book,  written 
by  any  man  who  has  acquired  eminence  in  any  walk  of  life,  which  treats 
a subject  with  which  the  author’s  life-work  is  identified,  must  have  at 
least  some  element  of  value.  We  may  invoke  this  generalization  in  be- 
half of  the  volume  before  us. 

The  portions  of  the  book  which  are  purely  descriptive  are  entertain- 
ing enough,  and  presumably  sufficiently  accurate.  But  the  chapters  which 
attempt  to  deal  with  the  historical  aspects  of  the  subject  are  in  the  main 
so  palpably  one-sided,  and  are  written  with  such  an  utter  absence  of  any 
effort  at  judicial  statement,  that  they  have  little  or  no  value  for  the 
student  and  are  misleading  for  the  general  reader. 

Fifteen  of  the  twenty-four  chapters  are  devoted  to  a consideration  of 
slavery  and  the  negro  in  the  West  Indies,  South  America,  and  the 
United  States.  Xine  chapters  are  given  to  the  negro  in  the  United 
States  since  emancipation. 

The  author  has  shown  exceptional  consideration  for  both  reader  and 
reviewer.  In  fourteen  pages  he  has  summarized  his  conclusions  and 
opinions,  for  the  benefit,  he  says,  of  those  who  are  too  busy  to  do  more 
than  glance  at  his  pictures  and  read  his  preface.  A careful  reading  of 
the  volume  shows  that  he  has  faithfully  discharged  his  prefatory  under- 
taking. 

He  considers  the  generality  of  negroes  inferior  “ in  mental  develop- 
ment and  capacity  ” to  Europeans  and  Americans,  and  to  the  Eskimo, 
the  Indian,  the  Japanese,  the  Chinese,  and  the  natives  of  India  and 
Tartary.  With  the  exception  of  the  face,  the  best  types  of  negroes  “ in 
bodily  structure  are  almost  as  beautiful  ” as  the  best  European  type. 
“ ^Morally,  the  X^egro  is  nearly  on  an  equality  with  the  White  race,  and 
perhaps  slightly  superior  to  the  Yellow  ” (p.  vi).  The  Spanish  treatment 
of  the  negro  was  far  less  cruel  than  was  that  of  the  Dutch  or  Anglo- 
Saxon.  The  negro  slave  had  a less  unhappy  life  in  Portuguese  Brazil 
than  in  either  X^orth  America  or  the  British  and  Erench  West  Indies. 
While  the  Dutch  treatment  of  the  negro  before  the  nineteenth  century 
was  mainly  atrocious,  it  is  now  as  good  as  under  the  English  or  French 
(p.  vi).  The  present  treatment  of  the  negro  who  is  seeking  an  education 
is  much  better  in  France  and  Germany  than  in  England  or  the  Southern 
States.  He  feels  obliged  to  show  “ with  what  terrible  cruelties  ” slavery 
was  connected  in  the  British  West  Indies,  but  considers  the  treatment  of 
the  negro  since  1868  to  have  been  wholly  satisfactory  (p.  viii). 

The  author  has  also  “ felt  it  advisable  ” to  give  “ an  explicit  account 
of  the  exceptional  cruelties  attending  Slavery  in  the  United  States 
He  admits  that  perhaps  these  cruelties  were  not  greater  than  in  Bar- 
bados, and  certainly  not  more  outrageous  than  under  the  Dutch  (p.  ix) 
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But  as  he  apparently  accepts  a certain  “ female  fury,  for  whom  no 
imagined  hell  is  hot  enough”  (pp.  113-114),  as  fairly  typical  of  the 
average  Dutch  slaveholder,  we  need  not  be  unduly  puffed  up  over  this 
concession  to  our  ante-bellum  humanity.  He  devotes  a paragraph  to 
explaining  his  reason  for  this  “ raking  up  of  embers  that  have  ceased  to 
glow  It  is  the  fear  that  the  bulk  of  his  countrymen  and  the  mass  of 
his  readers  in  North  America  have  not  realized  how  bad  was  the  treat- 
ment of  the  negro  in  the  Southern  States  throughout  the  slavery  period 
(p.  ix).  He  has  certainly  done  his  part  toward  enlightening  them.  We 
may  illustrate  his  efforts  in  this  behalf,  as  well  as  his  general  mental 
attitude,  by  a digression  from  his  analysis  of  his  text  and  a glance  at 
the  text  itself. 

He  compares  the  “ increasingly  brutal  ” treatment  of  the  Barbadian 
slave  to  the  “ lust  of  cruelty  ” which  arose  in  the  Southern  States — “ an 
expensive  gratification  of  wild  beast  instincts,  since  after  all  the  slave 
was  valuable  property,  and  it  was  waste  of  good  money  to  maim  or  kill 
him  ” (p.  216).  He  declares  that  slaves  in  South  Carolina  “were  almost 
deliberately  worked  to  death  in  the  pestilential  rice  swamps”  (p.  353). 
“ It  was  in  South  Carolina  in  the  first  quarter  of  the  eighteenth  century 
that  life  was  made  unbearable  and  short  for  the  unfortunate  African, 
and  that,  being  driven  to  mad  despair,  the  negroes  broke  out  in  the 
Charleston  revolt  of  1740  and  attempted  (small  blame  to  them!)  to  slay 
the  pitiless  devils  who  were  their  masters”  (p.  368).  And  lest  the 
reader  imagine  that  some  improvement  was  gradually  wrought  with 
passing  years,  he  tells  us  that  “ we  need  not  waste  time  over  the  eigh- 
teenth century  in  drawing  up  our  indictment  against  the  Southern 
States”  (p.  369). 

Sir  Harry  apparently  has  but  recently  discovered  that  the  greatest 
and  most  bitter  controversial  period  in  American  history,  1830-1865, 
was  marked  by  a flood  of  anti-slavery  literature,  but  he  does  not  stop  to 
consider  the  fact  that  these  writings  most  naturally  reflected  the  tone 
and  temper  of  the  times.  Nothing  is  discounted  and  nothing  weighed. 
He  has  ransacked  this  literature,  making  no  allowance  for  its  now  con- 
fessedly partizan  character  and  purpose,  and  parades  his  gruesome  finds 
before  a twentieth-century  audience  as  counts  in  his  indictment  of 
Southern  life,  customs,  character,  and  morals.  He  accepts  the  literalness 
of  ancient  colonial  statutory  verbiage,  perfunctorily  brought  down  in  the 
letter  long  after  the  spirit  was  dead,  as  proof  conclusive  of  “ Southern 
barbarism  ”.  Still  speaking  of  South  Carolina,  he  tells  us  that  “ In  this 
barbarous  State  (as  it  must  have  been  until  the  conclusion  of  the 
American  Civil  War)  for  some  offenses  even  white  women  were  to  be 
publicly  whipped  after  being  branded  with  a red  hot  iron,  whereas  men 
only  received  the  branding”  (p.  370). 

He  says:  “ The  steady  perusal  of  the  many  books  and  pamphlets  pub- 
lished between  1830  and  1865,  dealing  with  the  maltreatment  of  slaves 
in  the  Southern  States,  as  well  as  the  speeches  made  in  Congress  by 
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Charles  Sumner  and  others,  leaves  even  the  hardened  reader  and  the 
cynical  with  a feeling  of  nausea,  perhaps  even  with  a desire  for  some 
posthumous  revenge  on  the  perpetrators  of  this  Outrage  on  Humanity, 
worse  than  anything  recorded  in  the  nineteenth  centuiy  of  the  Turk  in 
Europe  or  the  European  in  Congoland ’’  (p.  371).  Apparently  the 
South's  keenest  pleasure  was  that  of  witnessing  the  torturing  of  slaves 
(p-  377)-  Oi  course  this  had  its  effect  on  the  white  population,  and 
“ manners,  morals  and  speech  were  exceedingly  coarse.” 

“ White  children  and  young  women  were  accustomed  to  such  sights, 
such  indecencies  of  speech  and  action  as  must  have  left  them  with  no 
ignorance  of  the  existence  of  filthy  and  refined  sensuality.  So  crudely 
indecent  in  fact  were  the  conditions  of  slave  life  that  the  slightly  veiled 
concupiscence  yet  comparative  lack  of  prurience  in  the  eighteenth-cen- 
tury British  and  French  West  Indies — still  more  the  grave  Spanish 
propriety  in  clothing  and  personal  demeanour  in  public  life — seem  posi- 
tively a glimpse  of  wholesomeness  compared  to  the  condition  of  South 
Carolina,  Georgia,  Northern  Alabama,  ^Mississippi,  Texas,  and  Northern 
Louisiana  in  the  first  sixn-  years  of  the  nineteenth  century”  (p.  379). 
He  reproduces  a statement  that  “ The  talents  of  the  South  all  turn  into 
two  channels,  politics  and  sensuality  ” (p.  380). 

If  patience  and  space  permitted  it,  such  quotations  could  be  multiplied 
a hundred  times,  to  say  nothing  of  numberless  petty  expressions  which 
can  be  accounted  for  by  nothing  less  than  an  obsession  of  jaundice  toward 
everything  in  the  remotest  degree  associated  with  the  ante-bellum  South 
and  its  people. 

The  chief  advice  given  the  modern  negro  by  the  author  is  to  “ make 
plenty  of  money  ”.  He  places  a high  estimate  upon  this  useful  adjunct 
of  civilization.  “ ^loney  solves  all  human  difficulties.  It  will  buy  you 
love  and  respect,  power  and  social  standing”  (p.  xi).  He  seems  quite 
well  satisfied,  on  the  whole,  with  the  progress  made  along  this  line  by 
the  descendants  of  those  who  managed  to  survive  the  ordeal  of  Southern 
slavery.  But  he  is  not  at  all  pleased  with  the  light  way  in  which  the 
South  was  let  off  after  the  Civil  War,  nor  with  the  results  of  Reconstruc- 
tion. He  thinks  that  so  slight  has  been  the  retribution  to  the  South, 
“ in  comparison  with  its  Slavery  record  ”,  that  future  historians  will 
either  think  there  is  a chapter  missing  somewhere ; or  be  more  than 
ever  inclined  to  desert  the  old-fashioned  view  of  God's  judgments  ” 
(PP-  3^4,  385)- 

Alfred  Holt  Stone. 

The  Interest  of  America  in  International  Conditions.  By  A.  T. 
M-VHan,  D.C.L.,  LL.D.,  Captain,  O.ited  States  Na\y.  (Boston: 
Little,  Brown,  and  Company.  1910.  Pp.  212.  ) 

This  work  of  Captain  Mahan  is  one  of  deep  interest  and  of  great 
suggestiveness.  He  prepares  us  for  his  general  discussion  of  the  present 
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relations  of  nations  by  tracing  some  of  the  consequences  in  the  past  of 
the  shifting  of  the  balance  of  power  from  time  to  time  and  of  the 
existence  of  the  European  Concert. 

Entering  upon  his  consideration  of  the  present  situation  in  Europe 
with  these  facts  in  mind,  he  makes  a fine  analysis  of  the  factors  in  the 
development  of  the  strength  of  Germany.  He  shows  how  from  a condi- 
tion of  weakness  due  to  the  division  into  small  states  and  the  friction 
between  them  the  empire  has  simultaneously  and  rapidly  developed  its 
industrial,  political,  and  military  power,  its  spirit  of  loyalty,  its  sense  of 
unity,  and  its  ambition  to  be  the  leading  European  state.  He  contrasts 
the  willingness  of  the  German  people  to  submit  to  rigorous  governmental 
control  with  the  independence  and  individualism  of  the  citizens  of  Eng- 
land and  of  the  United  States,  and  indicates  their  consequent  readiness 
to  respond  to  the  severest  military  demands  and  to  submit  to  most  bur- 
densome taxation  for  the  construction  of  a great  navy.  Meanwhile 
common  interests  in  their  relations  to  other  states  have  cemented  a close 
military  union  between  the  empire  and  Austria-Hungary.  Railways 
running  to  every  frontier  have  made  easy  their  common  defense  on 
interior  lines  against  foes  from  any  direction. 

The  strong  and  rapidly  growing  German  navy,  the  immense  army 
behind  it,  possibly  to  be  supported  by  that  of  Austria,  and  the  commercial 
enterprise  of  German  merchants  and  manufacturers,  which  is  making 
itself  felt  in  all  the  markets  of  the  world,  in  competition  especially  with 
English  trade,  naturally  cause  great  sensitiveness  in  Great  Britain.  This 
has  called  forth  sharp  expressions  from  the  English,  which  has  led  to 
recrimination  in  Germany.  “We  will  not  permit  equality  with  other 
Powers  to  be  taken  from  us  ”,  said  the  late  Chancellor  Billow,  “ we  will 
not  allow  the  right  to 'speak  like  them  in  the  world  to  be  contested.  We 
have  become  a Great  Power  and  with  God’s  help  we  hope  so  to  remain.” 

Both  parties  in  Great  Britain  agree  that  the  German  navy  must  be 
watched  and  held  in  the  North  Sea.  Hence  the  British  fleets  in  the 
Mediterranean  and  in  Asiatic  waters  are  greatly  reduced  to  strengthen 
the  home  fleet,  which  is  the  only  check  on  the  German  navy. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  Asiatic  situation  has  greatly  affected  the  balance 
of  power  in  Europe.  The  author  thinks  Great  Britain  was  perhaps 
unwise  in  allowing  Russia  to  be  crushed  by  Japan,  and  thus  relieving 
Germany  from  needing  vigilance  on  her  eastern  frontier. 

Captain  Mahan  sets  forth  with  emphasis  that  the  United  States,  up- 
holding the  Monroe  Doctrine  in  America,  and  the  Open  Door  in  China, 
especially  the  latter,  is  affected  by  the  European  fluctuations  of  the 
balance  of  power,  since  the  two  great  navies  are  drawn  away  from  the 
Pacific  to  the  vicinity  of  the  North  Sea.  While  there  seems  no  present 
disposition  in  Europe  to  interfere  with  the  Monroe  Doctrine,  we  cannot 
say  how  strongly  we  may  need  to  guard  the  Open  Door  for  the  free 
access  to  Oriental  markets  and  the  opportunity  for  desirable  financial 
operations  in  the  East.  Whether  the  treaty  of  last  July  between  Russia 
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and  Japan,  who  by  reason  of  rival  interests  in  the  Far  East  do  not  love 
each  other,  means  serious  obstacles  for  us  in  Manchuria  is  not  yet  quite 
apparent. 

But  while  our  Atlantic  coast  appears  to  be  reasonably  secure,  the 
Pacific  Ocean  seems  now  to  be  left  in  the  hands  of  Japan  and  the  United 
States.  Captain  Mahan  does  not  expressly  say  whether  in  his  opinion 
any  danger  to  us  is  imminent  from  that  fact,  but  he  does  point  out  that 
our  Pacific  coast  is  the  most  exposed  part  of  our  territory. 

In  all  his  expositions  of  the  situation  in  which  nations  now  find  them- 
selves Captain  Mahan  takes  pains  to  say  that  the  most  delicate  and 
complicated  relations  do  not  necessarily  mean  war.  But  he  points  out  in 
a masterly  way  the  facts  that  enable  us  to  understand  how  wise  must  be 
the  statesmanship,  which  in  circumstances  easily  conceivable  can  per- 
form the  difficult  task  of  avoiding  it.  The  book  deserves  the  careful 
attention  of  every  student  of  current  history. 

MINOR  NOTICES 

Quellenkitnde  zur  Weltgeschichte : Ein  Handbuch.  Unter  Mitwirk- 
ung  von  Dr.  Adolf  Hofmeister,  Privatdozent  an  der  Universitat  Berlin, 
und  Dr.  Rudolf  Stiibe,  Oberlehrer  in  Leipzig,  bearbeitet  und  herausge- 
geben  von  Dr.  Paul  Herre,  Privatdozent  an  der  Universitat  Leipzig. 
(Leipzig,  Dieterich,  1910,  pp.  xii,  400.)  This  volume  represents  an 
attempt  on  the  part  of  its  authors  to  present  a bibliography  of  universal 
history — a work  such  as  Langlois  in  his  Manuel  de  Bibliographic  His- 
toriqne  (1896,  p.  98)  called  “mongrel,  neithej*  entirely  elementary  nor 
entirely  scientific”.  Notwithstanding  this  condemnation  it  must  be 
acknowledged  that  a work  such  as  this  is  extremely  useful.  With  the 
veritable  flood  of  historical  productions  there  is  needed  a book  which 
will  give  the  ordinary  reader  a few  indications  as  to  what  are  con- 
sidered some  of  the  best  works  on  a historical  topic  in  which  he  may  be 
interested.  Even  the  scholar  will  find  such  a bibliography  an  excellent 
starting-point,  and  the  college  student,  who  is  not  specializing  in  history, 
will  find  it  answering  most  of  his  needs. 

This  work  is  compiled  from  the  German  point  of  view,  much  the 
greatest  number  of  treatises  cited  being  German  and  the  sections  de- 
voted to  German  history  being  more  elaborate  than  those  dealing  with 
other  countries.  Works  in  languages  other  than  Latin  and  those  of 
Germanic  and  Romance  origin  are  not  cited. 

In  arrangement  the  work  is  patterned  after  Dahlmann-Waitz.  No 
critical  estimates  of  books  are  attempted  except  in  so  far  as  large  type 
is  used  for  the  important  works.  The  four  large  divisions : Universal, 
Ancient,  Medieval,  and  Modern  history  are  subdivided  into  a general 
survey  and  smaller  chronological  periods,  and  these  in  turn  are  divided 
by  countries.  Marginal  indices  for  the  latter  show  whether  the  titles  are 
“ sources  ”,  “ political  ”,  “ constitutional  ”,  “ industrial  ”,  “ religious  ”,  et 
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cetera.  Cross-references  are  given  to  works  cited  before  or  after.  A 
good  table  of  contents  precedes  and  an  excellent  author-index  follows 
the  work.  In  all  there  are  3923  titles,  but  this  would  be  largely  increased 
if  all  the  minor  titles  were  numbered. 

Every  user  will  find  that  there  are  works  which  he  would  have  in- 
cluded and  many  which  he  would  have  left  out,  particularly  those  which 
seem  to  be  put  in  merely  because  they  are  in  a series.  Some  noticeable 
weaknesses  are  the  portion  dealing  with  the  English  Industrial  Revolu- 
tion, the  absolute  ignoring  of  all  French  works  on  palaeography,  and  the 
omission  of  works  like  those  of  Lowell  and  Dupriez  on  European  gov- 
ernments. 

James  Sullivan. 

The  Sea-Kings  of  Crete.  By  Rev.  James  Baikie,  F.R.A.S.  (London, 
Adam  and  Charles  Black,  1910,  pp.  xiv,  274.)  If  a taking  title  be  half 
the  battle,  this  book  should  succeed.  It  suggests  romantic  possibilities; 
and  the  promise,  on  the  whole,  is  not  badly  kept.  It  is,  perhaps,  the  best 
book  for  the  lay  reader  who  would  acquaint  himself  with  the  main  results 
of  the  marvellous  work  carried  on  in  Crete  in  the  decade  just  closed;  or 
for  the  Ordinary  traveller  who  would  “ do  ” Minoan  Crete  in  short  order. 

The  value  of  the  book  is  best  felt  by  one  who,  like  the  present  writer, 
has  twice  visited  Crete  with  no  such  guide.  Indeed,  the  Crete  he  first 
saw  in  1899  had  nothing  prehistoric  to  show  save  Evans’s  seal-stones,  the 
Dictaean  Cave,  and  a few  blocks  of  stone  sticking  out  of  a hillside  at 
Knossos.  Six  years  later  he  found  those  blocks  become  a six-acre  four- 
story  palace  uncovered  by  Evans’s  spade;  and  a good  part  of  three  days 
even  with  the  guidance  of  Evans  himself  and  Dorpfeld  hardly  sufficed  to 
thread  the  mazes  of  the  Labyrinth.  And  now  that  the  Labyrinth  has 
grown  more  intricate  with  each  season’s  digging,  and  Phaestos  and  Hagia 
Triada  and  Gournia  and  other  prehistoric  seats  have  given  up  their 
secrets,  a comprehensive  clue  to  Minoan  Crete  is  much  needed.  For  that 
we  should  have  looked  to  Evans  himself,  but,  instead  of  proceeding  to  a 
definitive  general  work,  he  has  chosen  to  confine  himself  for  the  present 
to  one  phase  of  it  and  the  first  installment  of  his  monumental  Scripta 
Minoa  appeared  in  1909. 

Meantime,  we  have  had  in  rapid  succession  Mosso’s  The  Palaces  of 
Crete  (1906),  Burrows’s  Discoveries  in  Crete  (1907),  and  the  Hawes’s 
Crete  the  Forerunner  of  Greece  (1909).  In  point  of  authority,  Mr. 
Baikie  is  not  in  the  same  class  with  any  of  these,  but  he  has  at  least 
seen  Crete  and  carefully  exploited  Evans’s  voluminous  reports  and  the 
main  literature  of  the  subject.  With  the  material  well  in  hand,  he  has 
told  his  story  vividly  and  sympathetically.  After  preparing  the  way 
with  chapters  on  the  Legends,  the  Homeric  Civilization,  and  Scliemann 
and  his  Work,  he  discusses  the  Palace  of  Broad  Knossos  (chs.  iv.,  v.), 
Phaestos,  Hagia  Triada,  and  Eastern  Crete  (ch.  vi.)  ; Crete  and  Egypt 
(ch.  VII.)  ; the  Destroyers  (ch.  viii.)  ; the  Periods  of  Minoan  Culture 
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(ch.  IX.)  ; Life  under  the  Sea-Kings  (ch.  x.)  ; and  Letters  and  Religion 
(ch.  XI.).  Some  of  these  chapters  (notably  vii.,  viii.,  x.,  xi.)  yield 
vivid  pictures  of  Minoan  life ; and  the  author  does  not  blink  the  para- 
doxes of  the  Alinoan  revelation.  “ Samson  made  sport  for  his  Cretan 
captors  ” and  “ the  great  champion  whom  David  met  and  slew  in  the  vale 
of  Elah  was  a Cretan  ”,  as  was  his  royal  body-guard  and  its  faithful 
captain,  Ittai  of  Gath.  So  “ almost  certainly  ” Plato’s  “ wonderful 
island  State  . . . was  indeed  Minoan  Crete,  and  the  men  of  the  Lost 
Atlantis  whose  portraits  Proclus  saw  in  Egypt  were  none  other  than  the 
Kephtiu  of  the  tombs  of  Sen-mut  and  Rekh-ma-ra  ”. 

The  book  is  sumptuously  illustrated  (32  full-page  photographs)  but 
strangely  fails  to  give  any  palace  plans.  One  misses  too  a fuller  account 
and  reproduction  of  the  Phaestos  Disk,  already  unriddled  in  a popular 
magazine. 

J.  Irving  Manatt. 

Forschiingcn  zur  Gcschichte  dcs  atisgehenden  Funften  und  des  Vier- 
ten  Jahrhundcrts.  \Mn  Ulrich  Kahrstedt.  (Berlin,  MTidmann,  1910, 
pp.  282.)  We  have  here  a doctor’s  dissertation  and  a group  of  seminary 
reports.  They  are  dedicated  to  Eduard  Meyer.  For  their  kind  they  are 
uncommonly  good  and  reveal  a firm  grasp  of  the  sources  and  problems 
of  Greek  history  during  the  fourth  century  B.  C.  A large  number  of 
additions  to  our  knowledge  is  made.  Kahrstedt  has  an  especial  knack 
for  handling  chronological  relations,  and  in  his  thesis  he  has  laid  the 
foundations  for  a new  synthesis  of  general  history  between  355  and  340 
B.  C.  This  he  attempts  to  make  himself,  but,  though  he  combines  his 
materials  deftly  and  with  good  historical  sense,  to  me  at  least  his  con- 
clusion does  not  appear  to  issue  inevitably  from  his  premises.  Demos- 
thenes he  represents  as  a deliberate  agent  of  Artaxerxes  Ochus — playing 
the  diplomatic  game  with  skill,  intelligence,  and,  on  the  whole,  success, 
but  without  loyalty  to  the  interests  of  Athens  or  of  Greece.  If  that 
were  the  case,  and  both  Philip  and  Aeschines  knew  it,  as  Kahrstedt 
alleges,  how  different  would  have  been  the  tenor  of  the  oration  Against 
Ctesiphon?  The  policy  advocated  by  Demosthenes  in  regard  to  Philip 
is  intelligible  throughout  on  the  theory  that  he  sought  to  preserve  for 
Athens  the  largest  possible  amount  of  liberty  and  power.  That  he  made 
mistakes,  particularly  in  his  estimate  of  the  strength  and  intentions  of 
Philip,  I do  not  deny,  and  that  his  course  benefited  Persia,  I cheerfully 
concede,  but  that  he  was  a traitor  seems  to  me  incredible  and  still  un- 
proven. That  Kahrstedt  has  established  his  point — that  the  Spartan 
admirals  entered  upon  office  at  the  fall  equinox  and  not  at  the  summer 
solstice — is  granted.  On  the  other  hand,  his  treatment  of  the  symmory 
question,  despite  a number  of  good  remarks,  is  as  a whole  unacceptable. 
To  me  it  is  unthinkable  that  rLfxrjfm.  simply  equals  ovala.  In  that  case 
the  total  wealth  of  Athens  in  378  B.  C.  was  but  5750  talents.  How  then 
could  Eubulus  have  collected  annually  400(600),  Lycurgus  1200,  talents  in 
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taxes  over  and  above  the  yield  of  the  leiturgics  ? No  state  could  take  yearly 
10  or  20  per  cent,  of  its  entire  evaluation.  Had  the  Athenians  possessed 
only  5750  talents  worth  of  property  of  all  kinds  their  total  income  must 
have  amounted  to  much  less  than  their  public  revenues.  The  thought 
is  monstrous.  Kahrstedt  has  some  very  good  ideas  about  the  coup  d' Hat 
of  41 1 B.  C.,  but  I am  far  from  convinced  that  the  documents  in  Aris- 
totle’s Constitution  of  Athens,  30-31,  are  forgeries.  His  omission 
throughout  of  the  worse  than  useless  Greek  accents  deserves  all  praise ; 
his  proof-reading  none  whatever. 

William  Scott  Ferguson. 

Du  Role  des  Tribuns  de  la  Plebe  en  Procedure  Civile.  Par  Eugene 
Lefevre,  Docteur  en  Droit,  Licencie  es  Lettres,  Sieve  de  I’Scole  des 
Hautes-Studes.  (Paris,  Arthur  Rousseau,  1910,  pp.  285.)  Hitherto  we 
have  had  no  systematic  study  of  that  phase  of  the  tribune’s  activity 
which  is  discussed  here.  This  book  not  only  fills  this  gap,  but  fills  it  in 
an  adequate  way.  The  qualities  which  recommend  it  particularly  to  the 
reader  are  the  judicial  attitude  of  the  author  and  the  clarity  of  his  style. 
Positive  conclusions  on  many  points  cannot  be  reached  because  of  the 
paucity  of  evidence,  but  the  main  lines  of  development  are  traced  with 
reasonable  certainty.  The  treatment  is  historical  and  naturally  divides 
itself  into  three  periods,  covering  the  use  made  by  the  tribune  of  his 
veto  power  in  civil  actions  before  the  Lex  Aebutia  ( 149-126  B.  C.) , which 
tended  to  substitute  the  formulary  process  for  the  legis  actio,  conditions 
after  the  passage  of  that  law,  and  procedure  under  the  principate.  In 
consequence  of  the  change  which  this  law  introduced  the  magistrate 
acquired  a larger  discretion  in  the  exercise  of  his  judicial  functions,  and 
the  more  frequent  use  made  by  the  tribune  of  his  veto  power  in  the 
second  period  was  a natural  concomitant  of  this  development.  The 
tribune’s  right  of  intercession  in  civil  actions  continues  unimpaired  into 
the  imperial  period,  except  that  the  movement  to  check  certain  abuses 
in  the  exercise  of  it,  which  began  with  Sulla’s  dictatorship,  is  still  under 
way  in  the  early  empire.  With  the  establishment  of  the  principate  the 
right  of  appeal  in  civil  cases  appears  and  develops  by  the  side  of  the 
intercession  down  to  the  third  century,  when  the  tribunate  loses  its  sig- 
nificance. In  opposition  to  the  view  held  by  Mommsen  and  others,  Dr. 
Lefevre  thinks  the  evidence  insufficient  to  prove  that  the  right  of  appeal 
developed  out  of  the  tribune’s  veto  power.  In  fact  the  different  domains 
which  these  two  processes  occupied  and  the  different  results  which  they 
accomplished  seem  to  disprove  the  hypothesis.  The  negative  conclusion 
which  the  author  reaches  on  this  point  is  an  illustration  of  the  sanity  of 
judgment  which  characterizes  the  entire  work. 

Frank  Frost  Abbott. 

Life  in  the  Roman  World  of  Nero  and  St.  Paul.  By  T.  G.  Tucker, 
Litt.D.,  Professor  of  Classical  Philology  in  the  University  of  Melbourne. 
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(New  York,  The  Macmillan  Company,  1910,  pp.  xix,  453.)  This  volume, 
though  by  no  means  epoch-making,  will  meet  a cordial  reception  from  the 
reading  public.  The  author  has  already  issued  a Life  in  Ancient  Athens 
which  has  achieved  a marked  success,  and  now  in  a greater  compass  he 
has  endeavored  to  prepare  a similar  work  on  Rome.  His  avowed  aim 
has  been  “ to  make  the  unlearned  public  feel  interest  in  ancient  life  and 
thought  ” ; and  measured  by  this  standard  the  work  must  be  pronounced 
as  reaching  its  goal  despite  considerable  unevenness  in  execution.  Four 
hundred  and  forty-nine  pages  are  no  very  ample  space  wherein  to 
describe  the  entire  society,  polity,  and  economic  condition  of  the  world 
of  60  A.  D.  On  the  whole  more  would  have  been  accomplished  by 
courageously  omitting  the  inadequate  chapters  on  the  Imperial  System, 
the  Army,  the  Religion,  etc.,  and  concentrating  strictly  upon  the  private 
antiquities. 

Dr.  Tucker  follows  careful  guides,  and  his  opinions  are  almost  always 
sound  if  not  always  very  striking.  In  fact  many  chapters  bear  the  evi- 
dence of  a close  though  commendable  companionship  with  Friedlaender 
and  Marquardt.  The  entire  omission  of  any  kind  of  foot-notes  is,  con- 
sidering the  audience,  an  admirable  feature  and  worthy  of  imitation. 
Taking  the  book  in  its  entirety,  it  is  not  likely  to  supplant  any  of  the 
existing  works  on  the  subject,  with  the  possible  exception  of  the  old 
antiquated  translation  of  Becker's  Galhis,  and  it  will  bring  little  that  is 
new  to  the  advanced  scholar.  The  style,  however,  is  eminently  readable, 
and  it  will  prove  most  interesting  as  supplementary  work  for  the  high 
school  and  college  freshman  Latin  student.  It  ought  surely  to  find  its 
way  into  all  educational  libraries.  The  illustrations  are  numerous,  well- 
chosen,  and  truly  helpful  to  the  text. 

William  Stearns  Davis. 

Transactions  of  the  Royal  Historical  Society,  Third  Series,  volume 
IV.  (London,  the  Society,  1910,  pp.  vii,  174,  30.)  This  volume,  thinner 
than  most  of  its  predecessors,  contains  in  fact  but  160  pages  of  text. 
Besides  the  presidential  address  of  Archdeacon  Cunningham,  devoted 
mainly  to  consideration  of  Lord  Bacon's  ideas  respecting  history  and  to 
the  application  of  them  to  modern  inquiries,  the  book  contains  seven 
papers  read  before  the  society  by  its  members.  Mr.  I.  S.  Leadam  offers 
a competent  but  compressed  study  of  the  finance  of  Lord  Treasurer 
Godolphin,  IMr.  Hubert  Hall  a statement  of  the  sources  for  the  history 
of  Sir  Robert  Walpole’s  financial  administration.  The  late  Mr.  L.  W. 
Vernon  Harcourt  suggests  a plausible  solution  of  the  old  puzzle  respect- 
ing Shakespeare’s  fusion  of  Sir  John  Oldcastle  and  Sir  John  Falstaff 
or  Fastolf,  the  writer  having  discovered  a Sir  John  Fastolf  of  Nacton 
who  is  earlier  than  Sir  John  of  Caister  the  general,  and  whose  story  has 
relations  to  that  of  Prince  Hal  and  Chief  Justice  Gascoigne.  Mr.  R.  A. 
Roberts,  secretary  to  the  Historical  Manuscripts  Commission,  describes 
the  history  and  operations  of  that  commission.  Under  the  title,  The 
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Due  de  Choiseul  and  the  Invasion  of  England,  1768-1770,  Miss  Margaret 
C.  Morison  describes  the  secret  reports  respecting  the  possibilities  of 
such  invasion  which  Choiseul  obtained  from  two  emissaries.  Colonel 
Grant  of  Blairfindy  and  L'ieutenant-Colonel  Seville — parts  of  the  same 
scheme  of  spying  with  which  American  students  are  familiar  in  the  case 
of  the  reports  made  to  Choiseul  respecting  American  conditions  by 
Johann  Kalb.  Out  of  the  estate  book  of  Henry  de  Bray  of  Harlestone 
in  Northamptonshire,  1289-1340,  Miss  Dorothy  Willis  develops  an  inter- 
esting picture  of  village  conditions  at  the  time.  Finally  Miss  M.  D. 
Gordon  studies  certain  questions  regarding  ship-money  under  Charles 
I. — its  assessment,  collection,  and  amount. 

Ulmmimite  Franque.  Par  Maurice  Kroell,  Docteur  en  Droit.  (Paris, 
Arthur  Rousseau,  1910,  pp.  xxiii,  363.)  A painstaking  study  of  the 
immunity — that  ill-understood,  political  institution  which  proved  such  a 
potent  factor  in  making  feudal  society — has  long  been  needed.  Fustel 
de  Coulanges  was  never  as  brilliant  in  constructing  feudal  origins  as  in 
upsetting  extreme  “ Germanist  ” contentions ; he  guessed  a good  deal,  and 
used  documents  whose  spurious  character  has  now  been  established. 
And  the  treatises  of  Waitz,  Brunner,  and  Esmein  are  too  general  to 
convey  a clear-cut  impression  of  the  immunity  itself.  It  has  remained 
for  one  of  Professor  Esmein’s  students  to  supply  the  need. 

M.  Kroell  takes  us  back  to  the  fourth  and  fifth  centuries  in  order  to 
indicate  the  tendency  of  the  Roman  emperors  to  exempt  not  only  their 
own  personal  estates  but  also  the  private  domains  of  various  lay  and 
ecclesiastical  magnates  from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  regular  provincial 
officials.  This  condition  the  Franks  found  and  adopted  upon  entering 
the  empire;  and  their  kings,  in  order  to  ensure  the  loyalty  of  the  fore- 
most chieftains,  began  to  issue  formal  prohibitions  to  the  royal  officers 
against  entering  the  immune  lands.  Thus  in  the  Merovingian  period  the 
immune  proprietor  becomes  almost  independent,  although  his  freemen 
and  serfs  owe  the  king  military  service,  and  in  some  regions  he  con- 
tinues to  pay  taxes.  The  Merovingian  immunity  is  “ un  privilege 
anarchique,  accorde  par  la  royaute  a des  potentes  laics  ou  ecclesiastiques 
en  vue  de  s’assurer  leur  fidelite  On  the  other  hand,  the  Carolingian 
immunity,  according  to  the  author,  is  essentially  different.  Charlemagne 
conceived  of  it  as  a useful  method  of  organization  for  ecclesiastical 
lands,  and  he  and  his  successors,  while  extending  it  over  their  vast 
empire  and  granting  new  powers  to  the  proprietors,  tried  to  make  the 
immunity  a royal  institution,  for  a time  with  success. 

The  greater  part  of  the  work  is  admirably  clear,  accurate,  and  con- 
vincing. There  are  important  chapters  on  the  life  of  the  people  upon 
immune  estates  and  on  the  privileges  of  the  proprietors — financial,  ju- 
dicial, and  military — as  complete  doubtless  as  the  fragmentary  character 
of  the  sources  would  allow.  Perhaps  to  some  of  us  the  very  sharp  line 
drawn  between  the  Merovingian  and  Carolingian  periods  will  seem  a 
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sacrifice  to  too  great  clearness,  and  the  closing  section,  which  treats 
of  the  disappearance  of  the  immunity  under  the  early  Capetians  and  the 
most  frequent  merging  of  the  old  immune  estate  into  the  ecclesiastical 
allod,  should  be  more  detailed.  Even  in  the  latter  matter,  however,  the 
book  is  a distinct  contribution  to  the  history  of  feudal  society. 

There  are  full  bibliographies  of  primary  and  secondary  sources,  a 
map  indicating  the  bishoprics  and  abbeys  which  were  immune  under 
Charlemagne,  and  convenient  lists  not  only  of  some  223  authentic  char- 
ters extending  from  Dagobert  (635)  to  Lothaire  (839)  but  also  of  64 
spurious  diplomas. 

Carlton  H.  Hayes. 

A Manual  of  English  Church  History.  By  the  Rev.  Charles  Hole, 
B.A.,  formerly  Fellow  and  Lecturer  in  Ecclesiastical  History  at  King’s 
College,  London.  With  a preface  by  the  Very  Rev.  Henry  Wace,  D.D., 
Dean  of  Canterbury.  (London,  Longmans,  Green,  and  Company,  1910, 
pp.  vii,  494.)  This  is  a book  of  very  uneven  merit.  The  sections  on  the 
Reformation,  about  a third  of  the  whole,  are  the  best.  Here  the  author 
deals  with  a limited  period,  easily  grasped  as  a whole  and  in  which  the 
divisions  by  reigns  correspond  with  the  natural  divisions  of  the  subject. 
In  the  sections  on  the  Hanoverian  Church  the  order  is  confused,  the 
thread  repeatedly  broken,  and  the  treatment  often  falls  into  what  are 
little  better  than  poorly  connected  sketches.  In  spite  of  its  awkward 
arrangement,  the  book  has  many  good  points.  It  is  supplied  with  abun- 
dant references  to  sources  and  literature.  The  author  was  familiar  with 
the  authorities  and  wrote  with  his  knowledge  well  in  hand.  He  had 
spent  a long  time  upon  the  topic  as  a diligent  student  and  he  wrote  his 
book  after  many  years  of  lecturing  upon  English  church  history.  This 
the  book  shows  clearly  and  the  reader  feels  at  every  turn.  Unfortunately 
he  also  feels  that  the  author  views  the  past  through  the  glasses  of  a 
party  in  the  modern  Church  of  England.  Although  it  can  be  said  that 
his  personal  position  never  materially  distorts  his  perspective,  it  con- 
stantly colors  his  language.  When  he  deals  with  the  Church  in  the 
Heptarchy  the  reader  easily  sees  what  sort  of  ritual  would  be  preferred- 
by  him  in  the  twentieth  century.  But  nowhere  have  his  party  principles 
led  him  to  manipulate  facts  or  to  swerve  from  good  faith.  In  this 
respect  the  first  impression  of  language  is  unfortunate  and  stands  in  the 
way  of  the  book’s  usefulness.  There  are  in  it  many  excellent  summaries 
and  numerous  clear-cut  statements  and  explanations.  But  the  book  lacks 
the  form,  and  is  too  bristling  with  facts,  to  be  acceptable  to  the  average 
reader,  and  it  is  without  that  careful  arrangement  necessary  to  be  highly 
profitable  as  a text-book  or  manual.  It  is  full  of  information,  especially 
in  the  modern  period,  yet  not  full  enough  to  be  a useful  book  of  refer- 
ence. It  might  be  used  to  most  advantage  in  connection  with  a more 
orderly  and  well-balanced  treatment  of  the  history,  and  its  careful  state- 
ments would  throw  needed  light  upon  books  better  in  form  but  of  less  sub- 
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stance.  One  cannot  help  regretting  that  the  author  had  not  subjected 
the  book  to  a severe  editor  and  written  with  the  benefit  of  his  criticism. 

J.  C.  Ayer,  jr. 


Die  Kulturwerte  der  Deiitschen  Literatur  des  Mittelalters.  Von  Kuno 
Francke.  (Berlin,  Weidmann,  1910,  pp.  xiv,  293.)  This  book  is  a 
restatement,  with  many  welcome  and  suggestive  additions,  of  the  author’s 
Social  Forces  in  German  Literature  which  appeared  in  1896  and  which 
has  met  with  such  deserved  success.  As  in  the  older  work.  Professor 
Francke  starts  with  the  conviction  that  “the  prime  motive  power  of  all 
progress  ...  is  the  continual  struggle  between  individualistic  and  col- 
lectivistic  tendencies.” 

Ch.  I.,  “Das  Zeitalter  der  Volkerwanderung  ”,  traces  the  changes 
of  character  in  the  Germanic  tribes  during  the  migratory  period  in  the 
direction  of  intense  individualism,  a change  most  vividly  apparent  in 
persons  like  the  Merovingian  queens  Fredegonde  and  Brunichild. 

Ch.  II.,  “Die  Entwicklung  der  Feudal-Theokratischen  Gesellschaft  ”, 
depicts  the  conflict  between  Church  and  State,  and  the  consequent 
struggle  between  ecclesiastical  and  mundane  ideas  in  all  the  arts  of  the 
time,  with  the  one  exception  of  architecture.  The  discussion  of  the 
literature  of  the  period  from  the  Hcliand  to  the  Carmina  Burana  is 
illuminated  by  very  happy  references  to  later  phenomena.  So  the  con- 
summate art  with  which  Diirer  and  Bach  blended  national  feeling  with 
Christian  ideals  is  happily  contrasted  with  the  Heliand’s  inability  to 
assimilate  the  spirit  of  Christianity  and  with  Otfried’s  mechanical 
method. 

Ch.  III.,  “ Die  Bliite  Ritterlicher  Kultur  ”,  emphasizes  the  vitality  of 
the  institutions  of  papacy  and  empire  as  binding  influences  on  the  indi- 
vidualism of  the  society  of  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries.  Signifi- 
cant here  is  the  author’s  insistence  that  in  the  best  exemplars  of  the 
poetry  and  sculpture  of  the  time — as  for  instance  in  the  complex  char- 
acter of  Gudrun  or  in  the  figures  on  the  Cathedral  of  Naumburg — dis- 
cipline acts  as  a mellowing  and  not  as  a stifling  influence.  Towards  the 
end  of  the  period,  however,  social  discipline  had  become  empty  mockery, 
as  appears  in  the  cynical  defiance  of  the  moral  ideals  of  knighthood  in 
Gottfried’s  Tristam  and  Isolde.  This  dissolution  of  the  principles  of 
chivalric  society  prepares  us  for  the  advent  of  a new  class  as  the  bearers 
of  German  civilization. 

In  ch.  IV.,  “ Die  Kultur  des  Burgertums  ”,  the  rise  into  power  of  this 
class  is  admirably  sketched.  Welcome  here  is  the  full  discussion,  en- 
livened by  interesting  parallels  and  contrasts,  of  preachers  and  mystics — 
phenomena  usually  passed  over  slightingly  in  histories  of  literature.  The 
interpretation  of  the  Volkslied  shows  excellent  insight  into  the  ineffable 
charm  of  that  form  of  poetry.  The  brilliant  closing  paragraphs  signifi- 
cantly introduce  Holbein  and  Holbein  in  juxtaposition  with  the  important 
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literary  representatives  of  the  period.  We  look  forward  with  anticipa- 
tion to  the  appearance  of  the  remaining  volumes  of  the  work. 

Camillo  von  Klenze. 

The  Frankpledge  System.  By  William  Alfred  Morris,  Ph.D.,  Assis- 
tant Professor  of  European  History  in  the  University  of  Washington. 
(New  York,  Longmans,  Green,  and  Company,  1910,  pp.  xii,  194.)  In 
this  scholarly  essay.  Dr.  Morris  has  presented  to  us  a very  interesting 
study  of  an  important  subject  and  a splendid  illustration  of  the  scientific 
use  of  the  sources.  It  is  significant  that  this  work  is  dedicated  to  the 
memory  of  Professor  Charles  Gross.  It  will  be  some  time  before  work 
can  be  done  on  any  subject  in  medieval  English  constitutional  history 
which  will  not  owe  much  of  its  inspiration  to  that  great  Harvard  scholar, 
whose  conscientious  accuracy,  profound  learning,  untiring  zeal,  and 
friendly  encouragement  have  influenced  not  only  the  students  who  have 
been  so  unfortunate  as  to  have  known  him,  but  all  students  of  the 
subject. 

The  treatment  is  outlined  briefly  in  the  titles  of  the  five  chapters: 
Origin;  Distribution;  Organization  and  Functions;  The  View;  Decline 
and  Results.  The  appendix  contains  a royal  writ  for  holding  view  of 
frankpledge  in  1218;  oath  of  persons  put  under  frankpledge  in  London 
in  the  fourteenth  century;  tithing-list  at  Harston,  Cambridgeshire,  in 
the  reign  of  Richard  II. ; list  of  works  cited. 

Frankpledge  is  defined  as  a system  of  compulsory,  collective  bail, 
fixed  for  individuals  as  a safeguard  in  case  of  crime.  It  is  not  mere 
suretyship.  Dr.  Morris  says  very  decidedly,  and  we  think  rightly: 
“Any  reference  to  a frankpledge  system  before  the  Norman  Conquest 
must  be  regarded  as  misleading.”  This  is  significant  of  the  changed 
attitude  of  students  in  emphasizing  the  vast  changes  wrought  by  the 
Norman  Conquest.  Later,  the  writer  speaks  of  the  fourteenth  century 
as  “ after  two  hundred  and  fifty  years  of  radical  reorganization  ot 
English  institutions  ”. 

Dr.  Morris  has  dealt  with  many  more  important  questions  than  that 
of  origin.  He  has  made  a most  important  contribution  in  pointing  out 
the  danger  of  putting  too  much  trust  in  the  statements  of  the  law- 
writers  without  correcting  them  by  the  records. 

Much  light  is  thrown  on  representation,  suitors,  relation  of  freemen 
and  villeins,  etc.  We  think  “ vill  ” is  a better  term  than  township,  and 
we  wish  Dr.  Morris  had  spoken  more  definitely  of  the  representation  of 
a vill  which  is  also  a tithing,  and  of  the  relation  of  view  of  frankpledge 
to  the  two  “ Great  Lawdays  of  the  Hundred  ”. 

Frankpledge  undoubtedly  formed  one  of  the  strong  influences  in  the 
social  and  political  environment  of  the  men  of  the  vill.  It  also  shows 
the  importance  of  neighborhood  and  illustrates  one  of  the  many  ways 
in  which  that  relation  was  used  in  early  jurisdiction. 

It  was  not  maintained  uniformly  throughout  England.  It  began  to 
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decline  in  the  reign  of  Edward  I.,  and  the  quarterly  sessions  of  the 
fustices  of  the  peace,  instituted  in  1363,  took  away  what  life  was  left, 
though  some  survivals  may  be  found  in  the  nineteenth  century. 

Charles  L.  Wells. 

Comptes  de  la  Ville  d’Ypres  de  1267  d 132Q.  Publies  par  G.  des 
Marez,  Archiviste  de  la  Ville  de  Bruxelles,  et  E.  de  Sagher,  Archiviste 
de  la  Ville  d’Ypres.  Tome  premier.  [Academie  Royale  de  Belgique, 
Commission  Royale  d’Histoire.]  (Bruxelles,  P.  Imbreghts,  1909,  pp. 
xxiii,  627.)  The  accounts  of  Ypres  are  probably  the  oldest  and  are  cer- 
tainly among  the  most  important  of  town  accounts  to  be  found  for  the 
old  provinces  of  Belgium.  The  first  is  of  1267-1268;  then  there  are  a 
good  many  fragments  relating  to  years  between  1276  and  1304;  and  from 
1304  the  series  is  fairly  regular,  with  gaps,  however,  here  and  there  in 
the  fourteenth  century  and  more  frequently  in  the  fifteenth.  They  are 
not  complete  enough,  unfortunately,  to  give  full  knowledge  either  of  the 
receipts  or  of  the  expenditures  of  the  city.  They  contain,  however, 
precise  information  on  a great  variety  of  matters,  most  commonly: 
revenue  from  fines,  from  charges  upon  property  taken  out  of  the  city, 
from  payments  for  acquisition  of  burgessy  or  recovery  of  rights  thereof ; 
outlay  for  rents  or  annuities  arising  from  expropriations  by  the  city,  for 
salaries,  for  pleas  before  church  courts,  for  travelling  and  other  expenses 
of  officers  or  agents  of  the  city,  for  gifts  out  of  courtesy  or  obligation 
to  various  persons,  for  police  service  and  public  works.  Now  and  then 
appear  exceptional  sources  of  expense,  like  war,  or  burial  of  the  poor 
dying  in  time  of  pest.  Such  documents  will  contribute  much  to  the 
history  of  Ypres;  particularly,  they  make  possible  a study  of  its  finances 
like  that  by  Espinas  on  Douai  or  by  Knipping  on  Cologne.  They  will 
furnish  many  concrete  bits  on  the  life  of  townsfolk  in  the  Middle  Ages 
and  later.  They  will  help  to  clarify  the  history  of  the  county  of  Flan- 
ders, whose  fortunes  were  so  intimately  bound  up  with  Ypres  among 
other  towns.  Also,  they  will  aid  in  tracking  those  international  interests 
in  which  the  Netherlanders  of  that  time  were  involved. 

This  first  volume  makes  these  documents  available  only  to  1316. 
Two  more  volumes,  completing  the  first  installment,  are  to  reach  only 
to  the  close  of  the  democratic  regime  of  1325-1329.  This  is  indeed  a 
slow  pace.  It  seems  due,  however,  at  least  chiefly,  to  the  fullness  with 
which  the  material  is  given  and  to  the  care  with  which  the  editors  are 
doing  their  part.  Whoever  gleans  here  will  find  his  advantage  ministered 
to  in  every  reasonable  way.  Indeed  the  whole  of  the  third  volume  of 
this  installment  is  to  be  devoted  to  statistical  tables,  lists  of  certain 
officers,  a glossary,  an  elaborate  index,  and  possibly  some  pieces  justi- 
ficatives. 


E.  W,  Dow. 
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A Suffolk  Hundred  in  the  Year  128^.  The  Assessment  of  the 
Hundred  of  Blackbourne  for  a Tax  of  One  Thirtieth,  and  a Return 
showing  the  Land  Tenure  there.  Edited  by  Edgar  Powell.  (Cambridge, 
University  Press,  1910,  pp.  xxxiv,  121.)  In  this  handsome  volume  Mr. 
Powell  has  edited  and  analyzed  with  scholarly  care  some  documents 
illustrative  of  economic  conditions  in  the  hundred  of  Blackbourne, 
county  of  Suffolk,  near  the  close  of  the  thirteenth  century.  The  prin- 
cipal document  is  a subsidy  roll  of  unusual  interest  since  it  records  not 
only  the  name  of  each  taxable  and  the  total  money  value  of  his  property, 
but  also  states  the  quantity  and  money  value  of  the  different  kinds  of 
grain  and  the  number  and  money  value  of  the  different  kinds  of  stock 
constituting  that  property.  Moreover,  from  contemporary  records  the 
editor  has  been  able  to  determine  the  status  of  a number  of  the  people 
named  in  the  lists.  A second  document,  derived  from  a quo  warranto 
return,  gives  details  of  the  tenures  of  the  free  lands  held  in  the  hundred 
from  the  Abbot  of  Bury  St.  Edmunds.  Extents  of  four  manors,  dating 
from  the  year  1302  and  describing  the  services  and  payments  due  from 
the  villein  tenements,  are  of  considerable  interest.  In  notes  on  the 
several  villages  of  the  hundred  Mr.  Powell  summarizes  the  contents  of 
many  nearly  contemporaneous  inquisitions  post  mortem,  manorial  records, 
references  in  assize  rolls,  etc.;  and  for  purposes  of  comparison  gives 
statistics  of  the  present  population,  acreage,  and  number  of  inhabited 
houses. 

Le  Domostroi  {Menagier  Russe  du  XVD  Siecle).  Traduction  et 
Commentaire.  Par  E.  Duchesne.  (Paris,  Alphonse  Picard  et  Fils, 
1910,  pp.  168.)  This  is  one  of  the  many  excellent  contributions  which 
French  scholars  have  made  to  the  study  of  Russian  history.  It  places  in 
the  hands  of  students  not  reading  Russian  a well-edited  text  of  an  in- 
valuable, and,  at  the  same  time,  highly  interesting  source  for  the  six- 
teenth century.  In  addition  to  a translation  of  the  text,  M.  Duchesne 
gives  a brief  summary  of  the  controversy  occasioned  by  the  existence 
of  two  versions  of  the  Domostroi : the  Konchine  or  short  version  dis- 
covered in  1848,  and  the  longer  edition  belonging  to  the  Historical 
Society  of  Moscow.  He  reviews  the  arguments  of  I.  S.  Nekrasov  in 
support  of  the  more  probable  authenticity  of  the  latter,  but  agrees  with 
A.  V.  IMikhailov  against  Nekrasov  in  favor  of  the  shorter  text  as  being 
closer  to  the  unknown  original.  He  accepts  the  prevalent  opinion, 
which  assigns  the  original  compilation  of  the  treatise  to  Silvester.  As 
to  its  historical  value,  he  disagrees  with  K.  S.  Aksakov  who  believes  it 
a mere  imaginary  picture,  and  holds  with  A.  Afanasiev  and  Porfiriev 
that  it  reflects  faithfully  the  economy  of  the  average  well-to-do  house- 
hold in  the  Moscow  of  the  period. 

If  any  comment  might  be  made  upon  the  text  which  M.  Duchesne 
adopts,  it  would  be  upon  the  freedom  with  which  he  has  omitted  here 
and  there  passages  in  his  judgment  unimportant.  This  exercise  of 
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censorship  is  perhaps  to  be  regretted  in  view  of  the  desirability  of  a 
complete  text.  Would  one  omit  from  an  edition  of  The  Babee's  Boke 
of  1475,  for  example,  the  quaint  etiquette  about  caring  for  the  nose, 
because  it  might  seem,  to  use  M.  Duchesne’s  language,  “peu  decente”? 
All  the  omissions,  however,  are  duly  acknowledged  in  the  notes;  and 
these  in  turn  are  a useful  supplement  to  the  text.  A list  of  the  various 
manuscripts  of  the  Domostroi,  given  among  the  appendixes,  and  a table 
of  variations  by  chapters,  are  serviceable  in  following  the  controversy 
over  the  long  and  short  versions. 

C.  E.  Fryer. 

Commercial  Relations  of  England  and  Scotland,  jdoj-1707.  By 
Theodora  Keith,  B.A.  With  a preface  by  W.  Cunningham,  D.D.,  Arch- 
deacon of  Ely.  (Cambridge,  University  Press,  1910,  pp.  xxiii,  210.) 
This  little  volume  forms  the  first  of  a projected  series  of  Girton  College 
Studies.  Based  upon  an  intelligent  and  painstaking  use  of  original 
materials  and  an  adequate  reading  of  the  secondary  literature,  it  is  a 
real  contribution  to  an  important  aspect  of  the  history  of  England  and 
Scotland  in  the  seventeenth  century.  While  such  subjects  as  Scottish 
trade  relations  with  England,  Ireland,  the  Colonies,  and  the  Continent, 
attempts  at  settlement  in  the  New  World,  and  the  growth  of  manufactures, 
are  handled  with  reasonable  fullness,  the  main  interest  centres  about  the 
effect  of  the  union  of  the  crowns  on  these  questions  and  their  effect  in 
turn  upon  the  later  incorporating  union  of  1707.  The  fact  is  established 
that  commercial  considerations  played  a greater  role  in  keeping  the  two 
countries  apart  during  most  of  the  seventeenth  century  than  has  been 
generally  recognized;  the  unsatisfactory  nature  of  the  union  under  the 
Commonwealth  is  made  clear;  and  the  new  conditions  after  the  Restora- 
tion are  emphasized  which  made  the  closer  union  a necessity,  albeit  a 
bitter  one  to  many. 

Miss  Keith  in  order  to  enforce  the  leading  points  of  her  thesis  has 
indulged  in  overmuch  repetition,  and  in  her  copious  extracts  from  the 
sources  she  has  preserved  the  archaic  spelling,  which,  while  it  helps  to 
preserve  the  quaint  flavor  of  the  original,  adds  to  the  difficulty  of  the 
reader.  Archdeacon  Cunningham  contributes  an  appreciative  preface 
in  which  he  brings  out  the  value  of  Miss  Keith’s  contribution ; but  he  is 
a bit  optimistic  in  thinking  that,  but  for  commercial  difficulties,  a religious 
adjustment  might  have  been  brought  about  between  the  two  countries. 
The  theocratic  element  in  Scotch  Presbyterianism  was  something  that 
the  majority  of  Englishmen  could  never  be  brought  to  accept.  There  is 
a full  list  of  authorities,  but,  alas,  no  index. 

A.  L.  C. 

The  First  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Newcastle-upon-Tyne.  By  the  author 
of  A Life  of  Sir  Kcnclm  Digby.  (New  York,  Longmans,  Green,  and 
Company,  1910,  pp.  xiii,  287.)  It  is  not  ea.sy  to  say  what  one  likes  about 
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a volume  which  has  for  its  preface  the  comprehensive  disclaimer  that 
“ The  compiler  of  these  pages  does  not  labour  under  the  delusion  that 
he  has  written  a book  ”,  but  from  his  study  arm-chair  has  placed  in  the 
reader’s  hands  passages  from  other  volumes  and  manuscripts  which 
throw  light  on  the  lives  of  the  first  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Newcastle. 
If,  indeed,  he  had  been  content  with  this  and  not  added  the  “ few  re- 
marks, either  of  introduction  or  retrospection  ”,  which  unfortunately 
cannot  be,  as  he  says,  “ skipped  at  will  ”,  his  work  might  have  been 
rated,  perhaps,  higher  than  it  now  will  be.  The  worthy  pair  whose  lives 
he  here  depicts  no  doubt  deserved  a biography,  since  other  and  less 
eminent  individuals  have  their  memories  thus  embalmed.  One  may  not 
be  wholly  certain,  however,  that  this  volume,  despite  their  claims  to 
such  immortality,  quite  meets  the  case,  though  it  contains  a summary  of 
pretty  much  all  found  elsewhere  and  in  some  cases  not  easily  found  in 
print,  together  with  some  new  material.  But  with  all  its  beauty  of 
printed  form,  reflecting  great  credit  on  its  publishers,  it  still  remains  a 
curious  .biography  of  two  curious  people.  It  throws  little  new  light  upon 
those  tolerably  well-known  figures  whom  it  describes,  nor  does  it  alter 
our  judgment  of  them  in  any  appreciable  degree.  The  one  great  charge 
against  the  duke,  that  of  cowardice  or  treachery  in  his  flight  to  the 
Continent  after  Marston  Moor,  has  already  been  pretty  well  disproved; 
the  one  great  charge  against  his  second  wife,  the  disease  of  cacoethes 
scrihendi,  her  own  voluminous  works  have  more  than  proved.  This,  and 
whatever  else  there  was  left  to  say,  is  here  set  down  with  much  ver- 
bosity. One  may  regret  the  superfluous,  trite,  and  sometimes  irritating 
comment,  the  occasional  lack  of  adequate  historical  setting,  the  super- 
fluity of  adjectives,  above  all  the  decline  and  fall  of  Wotton’s  famous 
joke  about  ambassadors  into  the  form  it  finds  here  (p.'8).  But  there 
remains,  none  the  less,  a good  deal  worth  saying,  and  if  one  cannot 
agree  with  it  all,  if,  as  in  the  case  of  the  composite  account  of  Marston 
Moor,  he  would  sometimes  desire  more  references,  he  may  still  find  here 
much  of  curious  interest  and  something  of  real  value  not  easily  accessible 
elsewhere.  Yet  one  may  still  prefer  the  author’s  previous  “misfortune” 
which  led  “ his  readers  over  rather  muddy  roads  into  somewhat  shady 
places  ” to  these  “ smooth  paths  paved  with  the  strictest  propriety  ”, 
“ these  regions  ‘ of  sweetness  and  delight  ’ where  they  may  bask  in  the 
sunshine  of  unmitigated  respectability  ”,  to  use  the  author’s  own  verbiage. 
For  The  Curious  Case  of  Lady  Purbeck  was  a much  more  interesting 
book. 

W.  C.  A. 

J.-P.  Brissot : Memoir es  (775^-j/pj).  In  two  volumes.  Publics  avec 
fitude  Critique  et  Notes  par  Cl.  Perroud.  [Memoires  et  Documents 
relatifs  aux  XVIII®  et  XIX®  Siecles.]  (Paris,  Alphonse  Picard  et  Fils, 
1910,  pp.  li,  401 ; 405.)  Any  one  who  has  made  use  of  M.  Perroud’s 
Lettres  de  Madame  Roland  and  his  Memoires  de  Madame  Roland  must 
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have  anticipated  a contribution  of  permanent  value  to  the  study  of  the 
French  Revolution  in  his  promised  critical  edition  of  the  memoirs  of 
Brissot.  Such  expectation  is  fully  justified  by  the  present  work.  The 
problem  which  confronted  M.  Perroud  was  a difficult  one.  The  only 
edition  of  Brissot’s  memoirs  of  any  importance  was  that  of  M.  de 
Montrol  in  four  volumes  published  in  1830-1832.  This  edition  was  early 
regarded  with  suspicion,  some  critics  holding  that  it  was  entirely  apo- 
cryphal, while  the  more  lenient  accused  the  editors  of  making  extensive 
additions.  The  solution  of  the  question  was  rendered  more  difficult  by 
the  fact  that  the  original  manuscripts  which  M.  Montrol  claimed  to  have 
in  his  possession  have  disappeared.  The  question  had  therefore  to  be 
decided  largely  by  internal  evidence.  M.  Perroud’s  conclusions  which 
he  sets  forth  with  detailed  evidence  in  his  critical  preface  already  pub- 
lished in  part  in  the  Revolution  Frangaise  are  as  follows : that  Brissot 
did  leave  memoirs  but  that  the  edition  of  M.  Montrol  does  consist  in 
large  part  of  interpolations.  Of  the  1300  pages  of  the  edition  of  1830 
he  finds  that  600  pages  were  taken  from  other  works  though  for  the 
most  part  from  those  of  Brissot  himself.  A hundred  pages  appear  to 
M.  Perroud  suspicious,  while  another  hundred  consist  of  letters  written 
or  received  by  Brissot.  In  dealing  with  this  varied  material  M.  Perroud 
carefully  separates  the  wheat  from  the  chaff.  The  correspondence  he 
removes  with  the  intention  of  publishing  it  together  with  other  letters 
under  the  title  of  Correspondance  de  Brissot)  the  suspicious  pages  he 
retains,  but  prints  them  in  smaller  type;  the  clearly  interpolated  matter 
he  likewise  puts  in  smaller  type  or  else  suppresses  it  altogether  accord- 
ing to  the  demands  of  the  context.  But  in  every  case  where  he  has  de- 
viated from  the  text  of  M.  Montrol  he  clearly  indicates  the  fact  with  his 
reasons  for  the  change. 

After  all  this  sifting  there  remain  about  500  pages  of  the  original 
edition  which  are  certainly  Brissot’s  own  work  and  form  his  real 
memoirs.  They  divide  naturally  into  two  parts : the  first  dealing  with 
his  childhood  and  youth  and  covering  the  period  of  his  life  up  to  1787, 
the  second  consisting  of  his  account  of  his  arrest  and  two  projets  de 
defense.  The  lacunae  fall  for  the  most  part  within  the  years  of  his 
greatest  activity  as  a leader  in  the  Revolution.  What  is  left  is,  however, 
of  great  value.  The  story  of  his  youth  not  only  throws  light  on  Brissot’s 
personal  character  but  also  illuminates  certain  phases  of  pre-Revolu- 
tionary  unrest;  while  his  plans  for  defense  serve  to  clarify  his  aim  dur- 
ing the  Revolution.  The  value  of  the  edition  is  increased  by  copious 
notes,  a list  of  Brissot’s  works,  and  a brief  discussion  of  his  various 
portraits.  M.  Perroud’s  work  is  then  a conclusive  evidence  of  the  danger 
of  relying  on  uncritically  edited  memoirs  and  at  the  same  time  it  fur- 
nishes a firm  foundation  for  a further  study  of  Brissot. 

Eloise  Ellery. 
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Les  Mazroycni : Histoire  d’Orient  {de  i/oo  a 7ios  Jours).  Par  Theo- 
dore Blancard.  In  two  volumes.  (Paris,  Ernest  Leroux,  1909,  pp.  xv, 
763,  824.)  The  1500  pages  of  these  two  volumes  are  based  in  part  upon 
the  authors  earlier  work  (Les  Mavroyeni : Essai  d'Etude  Additiomielle 
d V Histoire  Moderne  de  la  Grece,  de  la  Titrqiiie,  et  de  la  Rouma^iie, 
Paris,  1893).  The  first  book  consisted  chiefly  of  documents,  which  are 
in  some  cases  reprinted  in  the  present  work,  but  frequently  only  a refer- 
ence is  given  to  the  edition  of  1893.  A large  number  of  additional  docu- 
ments, however,  are  now  published  for  the  first  time.  Unfortunately 
their  origin  is  not  always  indicated.  Many  are  translated  into  French, 
but  some  remain  in  the  original  modern  Greek.  References  to  secondary 
works  are  frequent,  yet  there  is  a lack  of  discrimination  shown,  and  on 
many  occasions,  when  a definite  statement  is  made  as  the  basis  of  a series 
of  significant  inferences  or  important  conclusions,  no  authority  which 
can  be  traced  is  given.  The  method  and  accuracy  of  the  author  and 
editor  are  therefore  open  to  criticism.  But  of  his  optimism  and  industry 
no  one  can  have  doubt. 

And  now  what  of  the  Mavroyeni?  There  is  little  doubt  that  the 
authentic  history  of  the  family  begins  in  Paros.  The  most  celebrated 
descendant  of  this  stock  was  Nicholas  Mavroyeni,  who  entering  Turkish 
service  became  Hospodar  of  Wallachia.  There  as  elsewhere  in  the  last 
quarter  of  the  eighteenth  century  he  endeavored  to  maintain  Turkish 
authority,  thus  incurring  the  hatred  of  the  Roumanian  gentry  and  the 
jealousy  of  officials  at  Constantinople.  Finally  he  was  strangled  by 
order  from  Constantinople.  This  not  unusual  end  to  a brilliant  adminis- 
trative career  following  his  endeavors  to  mitigate  certain  tendencies 
of  Turkish  rule  served  to  preserve  in  Greek  minds  an  affectionate 
memory.  Other  representatives  of  his  family  rose  to  moderate  and 
safer  rank  in  Turkish  service,  while  in  several  cases  Greek  national- 
ism enlisted  their  succor.  One,  however,  continuing  in  Turkish  service 
became  physician  to  Abdul  Hamid  II.  He  has  left  some  interesting 
notes  as  to  the  life  and  characteristics  of  his  imperial  patient  (II.  39  ff.). 
But  may  we  not  imagine  that  in  general  “ he  must  have  a long  spoon  that 
must  eat  with  the  devil  ” ? 

In  the  main  the  second  volume  is  devoted  to  uneven  yet  benevolent 
memoirs  of  less  notable  members  of  the  family.  On  the  whole,  there- 
fore, the  chief  value  of  the  books  lies  in  the  documents,  many  of  which 
cast  a certain  light  upon  events  in  the  history  of  the  Eastern  question, 
or  which  serve  to  illustrate  conditions  and  characteristics  of  Levantine 
life  during  the  last  two  centuries.  Few  people  will  read  these  volumes. 
A number  of  students  may  occasionally  use  them  with  profit,  but  that  is 
to  say  also  with  caution. 

Alfred  L.  P.  Dennis. 

British  Credit  in  the  Last  Xapoleonic  War.  By  Audrey  Cunning- 
ham, B.A.  With  an  appendix  containing  a reprint  of  Des  Finances  de 
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VAngleterre,  by  H.  Lasalle.  (Cambridge,  University  Press,  1910,  pp. 
vii,  146.)  This  essay,  the  second  of  the  Girton  College  Series,  treats  of 
Napoleon’s  Continental  System  as  an  attack  on  British  public  credit. 
Nominally  the  system  forbade  all  commercial  intercourse  with  Great 
Britain.  In  practice,  exports  thither  were  permitted,  at  times  on  a quite 
extensive  scale.  In  1810  Great  Britain  received  from  the  Continent  by 
Napoleon’s  consent  tw^o  million  quarters  of  wheat,  worth  in  that  season 
of  scarcity  ten  millions  sterling.  Payment,  in  the  absence  of  counter- 
vailing British  exports,  would  be  in  gold;  hence  the  entire  system,  with 
its  exceptions  of  this  nature,  has  been  ascribed  to  a survival  in  Napoleon 
of  the  crude  Mercantilist  view  that  a nation’s  wealth  consisted  of  its 
exports,  while  imports,  since  they  drew  away  its  gold,  were  a national 
loss.  Miss  Cunningham’s  diagnosis  is  more  flattering  to  the  Corsican. 
According  to  the  view  here  presented,  his  purpose  in  the  system  and  its 
drain  upon  British  gold  was  not  so  much  to  annihilate  Great  Britain’s 
wealth  as  so  to  deplete  her  gold  reserve  that  the  home  credit  of  the  gov- 
ernment and  of  the  Bank  of  England  must  collapse.  An  avowal  by 
Napoleon  of  such  a design  has  not  been  discovered  by  the  essayist,  but 
facts  which  sustain  her  view  are  marshalled  with  skill.  The  evil  ex- 
perience of  France  from  the  excessive  issue  of  public  loans  and  paper 
currency  under  the  Old  Regime,  where  the  resulting  financial  difficulties 
culminated  in  the  Revolution;  the  prevailing  opinion  of  contemporary 
French  publicists  that  similar  dangers  were  ripening  in  England  from 
the  survival  there  of  a like  system  of  borrowing  and  banking;  Napoleon’s 
acquaintance  with  the  views  of  these  publicists,  especially  De  Guer,  and 
his  own  aversion  to  public  debt  and  paper  currency — these  subjects, 
with  accompanying  details,  are  exploited  by  the  essayist  in  the  first  por- 
tion of  her  work,  and  with  the  concluding  chapters  on  the  Continental 
System  and  its  effects  and  failure  as  an  attack  on  British  credit,  they 
constitute  an  able  discussion  and  argument  of  her  thesis. 

The  reprint  of  Lasalle’s  work,  published  in  1803,  occupies  sixty  pages. 
It  is  an  unfavorable  analysis  of  contemporary  British  public  finance. 

H.  M.  Bowman. 

The  Governance  of  Empire.  By  P.  A.  Silburn,  D.S.O.,  Member  of 
the  Legislative  Assembly  of  Natal.  (London,  Longmans,  Green,  and 
Company,  1910,  pp.  x,  347.)  Mr.  Silburn  describes  himself  as  a colonial ; 
according  to  the  preface,  his  purpose  in  writing  under  the  title.  The 
Governance  of  Empire,  is  “ to  present  a colonial  view  of  the  imperial 
idea”.  This  promises  well,  if  only  as  a colonial  supplement  to  the  liter- 
ature of  imperialism  issuing  from  English  sources.  But  the  anticipation 
of  perhaps  a new  point  of  departure  in  the  discussion  of  the  imperial 
problem  ends  in  disappointment:  one  finishes  the  book  with  the  clear 
impression  that  there  is  nothing  distinctive  in  the  colonial  view  of  the 
imperial  idea,  unless  it  be  its  somewhat  late  repetition  of  what  has  been 
written  frequently  elsewhere. 
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This,  it  may  be  suggested,  is  equivalent  to  saying  that  Mr.  Silburn’s 
work  is  superfluous ; and  criticism  might  stop  here,  except  that  the  work 
seems  to  call  for  further  comment.  Of  the  two  parts  into  which  the  book 
falls,  the  latter  bears  all  the  marks  of  a campaign  pamphlet  of  the  North- 
cliffe  stamp,  inspired  by  the  approach  of  the  first  general  election  in 
1910.  The  former  pursues  an  historical  and  analytical  review  of  federal 
and  imperial  government  from  the  Achaian  League  to  the  last  confer- 
ence of  colonial  prime  ministers  in  London.  This  too  ambitious  task 
becomes  little  more  than  the  piecing  together  of  free  abstracts  from  a 
few  standard  authors.  With  the  necessity  for  an  immediate  federation 
of  the  empire  as  a thesis,  and  an  all-red  imperialism  as  a policy,  the 
author  easily  finds  from  his  historical  survey  that  the  “ lessons  of  his- 
tory ” all  go  to  support  his  particular  view  of  the  imperial  idea.  Such 
special  pleading  may  be  conceded  to  a pamphleteer.  It  no  more  merits 
discussion  than  the  loose  and  inaccurate  statements  upon  which  it  is 
based  merit  criticism. 

Mr.  Silburn  shares  in  the  panic,  common  in  all  recent  general  elec- 
tions, that  the  empire  is  about  to  disintegrate.  Strangely  enough  he 
attributes  the  approaching  disaster  to  socialism.  Is  this  perhaps  an  echo 
of  Unionist  platform  oratory,  or  only  a curious  survival  of  mid-Victorian 
prejudice  in  a distant  colony?  Socialism,  it  seems,  is  responsible  for 
nationalism  in  Australia;  and  Air.  Silburn  sees  in  colonial  nationalism 
nothing  but  a disruptive  force.  By  a simple  inversion  of  the  logical 
process  he  argues  that  because  there  is  a nationalistic  party  in  Canada, 
the  Dominion  must  be  going  over  to  socialism ! To  combat  the  evil  the 
empire  must  be  federated  without  delay,  and  the  House  of  Lords,  as  the 
safeguard  of  society,  strengthened ! Most  astonishing  of  all,  in  view  of 
the  coming  naval  war  with  Germany,  which  Mr.  Silburn  assumes  to  be 
inevitable,  is  his  proposal  immediately  to  sink  the  German  fleet,  or  after 
sequestrating  it  to  confine  the  naval  armament  of  Germany  within  re- 
stricted limits  (pp.  258-259)  ! Between  socialism  in  Australia  and 
jingoism  of  this  type,  it  is  not  difficult  to  decide  from  what  quarter  the 
empire  is  most  threatened. 

C.  E.  Fryer. 

Proceedings  of  the  Massachusetts  Historical  Society.  Volume  XLIIL, 
October,  1909-June,  1910.  (Boston,  the  Society,  1910,  pp.  xx,  754.) 
Aluch  the  most  remarkable  thing  in  this  volume  is  the  account  which  the 
youthful  Henry  Adams  wrote  for  his  brother  in  Alarch,  1861,  of  the 
Secession  Winter.  It  may  well  be  doubted  whether  any  other  American 
youth  of  twenty-two  since  Alexander  Hamilton  could  have  written  con- 
temporaneously such  a survey  of  a session.  Others  papers  of  high  inter- 
est, aside  from  certain  memoirs  of  deceased  members,  are  that  of  Air. 
Charles  Francis  Adams  on  Washington  and  Cavalry,  that  of  Professor 
Channing  on  the  American  Board  of  Commissioners  of  Customs,  and 
that  of  Air.  Andrew  AI.  Davis  on  the  currency  pamphlets  of  John  Valen- 
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tine  and  Hugh  Vans.  Most  of  the  volume,  however,  is  made  up  of 
documentary  pieces.  Of  these  the  most  interesting  group  is  that  of  the 
war  letters  of  Dr.  Seth  Rogers,  1862-1863,  surgeon  in  one  of  the  black 
regiments  on  the  Carolina  coast.  Next  in  interest  the  reviewer  would 
rate  the  first  draft  of  Hamilton’s  report  to  Washington  on  the  constitu- 
tionality of  a national  bank.  Others,  mentioned  in  order  of  chronology, 
are  two  tracts  of  the  Davenport-Paget  controversy,  a body  of  letters  to 
President  Joseph  Willard  from  English  correspondents,  a series  of  letters 
of  Noah  Webster  to  Timothy  Pickering,  a political  letter  of  Isaac  Hill, 
1828,  an  important  one  of  William  B.  Lewis  to  Jackson,  1839,  John 
Quincy  Adams’s  lecture  on  the  Opium  War,  and  a group  of  letters  of 
George  Bancroft  to  President  Polk,  chiefly  concerning  the  Mecklenburg 
Declaration. 

The  Early  Courts  of  Pennsylvania.  By  William  H.  Loyd  of  the 
Philadelphia  Bar.  (Boston,  The  Boston  Book  Company,  1910,  pp.  ix, 
287.)  With  the  appearance  of  this  volume  by  one  of  its  lecturers,  the 
Law  Department  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  enters  upon  the 
publication  of  post-graduate  monographs.  Mr.  Loyd  labors  under  two 
necessary  limitations  in  this  work,  namely,  the  lecture  basis  for  a book 
and  the  nature  of  his  field  wherein  a critical  consideration  of  William 
Penn  is  liable  to  the  charge  of  lese-majeste.  Yet,  while  his  work  is  more 
or  less  technical  and  is  intended  for  students  of  the  law,  he  has  produced 
a generally  valuable  and  readable  survey  of  court  development  (i)  in  the 
experimental  stage  before  1701,  (2)  in  the  period  of  permanent  growth 
to  the  Revolution,  and  (3)  in  the  constitutional  era  previous  to  the  code 
revision  of  1836,  together  with  an  excellent  historical  chapter  on  that 
most  interesting  Pennsylvania  subject.  Equity,  and  chapters  on  two 
courts.  Register’s  and  Orphans’,  and  on  Road  Viewing  Provisions.  In 
this  has  been  shown  the  necessity  of  a historical  study  of  the  colonial 
basis  of  the  Pennsylvania  system  in  order  to  account  not  only  for  depar- 
tures from  the  common  law,  but  the  methods  of  equity  and  other  features 
of  the  state’s  courts.  The  second  limitation  has  been  overcome  to  a 
certain  degree,  but,  while  one  appreciates  the  author’s  scholarly  attitude, 
one  also  wishes  evidences  of  a stronger  grasp  of  the  great  fundamental 
basis  of  such  a survey,  the  half-century  or  more  of  struggle  between 
democracy,  as  led  chiefly  by  the  Pennsylvania  commoner,  David  Lloyd, 
and  the  paternal  vice-royalty  of  William  Penn.  This  grasp  is  all  the 
more  needful  as  Lloyd  was  the  greatest  single  influence  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  courts.  It  must  be  confessed,  however,  that  the  author  has 
shown  more  than  the  usual  judicial  appreciation  of  both  these  influences. 
In  the  use  of  authorities,  there  are  marks  of  thoughtful  care  on  every 
page,  so  that  one  is  greatly  surprised  to  find  such  a cardinal  one  as  the 
Lloyd  docket  of  1709-1732  not  even  mentioned,  nor  any  consideration 
given  to  the  work  of  that  Revolutionary  reconstructor  of  almost  every- 
thing in  Pennsylvania,  including  the  courts.  Justice  George  Bryan.  On 
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the  other  hand,  he  has  worked  out  more  carefully  than  others  the  in- 
fluence of  Welsh  institutions  on  Pennsylvania  through  David  Lloyd  and 
his  compatriots,  especially  in  the  matter  of  equity  provisions.  He  has 
done  a service  also  in  pointing  out  the  need  of  further  monographic  work 
in  this  field.  The  volume  has  a fair  index,  but  a university  publication 
should  insist  on  a little  more  severity  in  typographical  proof-reading. 
Mr.  Loyd  has  rendered  a real  service  to  both  historical  students  and  those 
devoted  to  a deeper  understanding  of  American  and  Pennsylvania  law. 

Burton  Alva  Konkle. 

Great  Britain  and  the  Illinois  Country,  i’/6y-iy/4.  By  Clarence 
Edwin  Carter,  A.M.,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  History  in  Illinois 
College.  (Washington,  The  American  Historical  Association,  1910,  pp. 
ix,  223.)  Great  Britain  came  into  the  possession  of  the  Illinois  Country 
by  virtue  of  the  adjustments  with  France  after  the  Seven  Years’  War; 
but  Lord  Shelburne  insisted  that  the  English  title  was  based  upon  the 
discovery  and  settlement  of  the  Atlantic  seaboard,  and  that  the  infinite 
parallels  forming  the  north  and  south  boundaries  of  the  colonies  included 
the  Western  country.  Professor  Carter  deals  with  the  relations  that 
existed  between  the  British  government  and  the  French  settlements  on 
the  left  bank  of  the  Mississippi  River  above  the  mouth  of  the  Ohio, 
during  the  period  from  the  treaty  of  1763  to  the  advent  of  the  Americans 
under  George  Rogers  Clark.  No  letter  or  document  that  throws  light 
on  the  subject  seems  to  have  escaped  this  indefatigable  searcher;  and  he 
has  grouped  the  result  of  his  findings  in  four  chapters  based  on  original 
researches  and  three  chapters  in  which  the  work  of  others  has  been 
supplemented  and  subjected  to  a critical  examination.  For  the  towns 
themselves  the  period  was  one  of  arrested  development.  St.  Louis, 
newly  founded,  drew  to  itself  the  more  enterprising  settlers;  the  expul- 
sion of  the  Jesuits  had  left  the  entire  country  with  but  one  priest;  and 
the  once  formidable  Fort  Chartres  had  become  a victim  to  the  ravages 
of  the  Mississippi  River.  The  materials  to  work  upon,  therefore,  pertain 
rather  to  local  than  to  general  history.  Moreover,  the  English  govern- 
ment regarded  the  Western  country,  in  the  language  of  Lord  North,  as 
“the  habitation  of  bears  and  beavers,  with  very  few  inhabitants;  at 
present  in  a very  disorderly  and  ungovernable  condition  ”.  Hence  the 
connection  between  the  governing  country  and  the  remote  settlements 
was  rather  on  paper  than  actual ; and  the  government  itself,  as  Mr. 
Carter  finds,  was  de  facto  rather  than  de  jure.  In  short,  this  exhaustive 
study  shows  that  while  the  plans  for  civil  government  were  many  and 
often  elaborate,  the  actual  authority  was  exercised  usually  by  the  com- 
mandant. The  topical  method  of  treatment  leads  to  frequent  repetition 
and  to  interruption  of  the  sequence  of  events,  save  in  the  chapter  devoted 
to  the  various  schemes  for  a colony  on  the  lower  Ohio.  In  the  effort  to 
preserve  a critical  attitude  towards  his  subject,  the  author  has  eliminated 
much  matter  that  would  have  enlivened  his  discussion;  and  at  times  his 
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English  is  so  involved  as  to  make  the  reading  difficult.  Not  the  least 
valuable  portion  of  the  essay  is  the  marshalling  of  sources,  although 
longer  acquaintance  with  the  field  of  study  will  doubtless  lead  to  a 
higher  appreciation  of  the  pioneer  work  done  by  some  of  this  author’s 
predecessors  who  had  not  at  their  service  the  documents  more  recently 
brought  to  light. 

Charles  Moore. 

The  Transition  in  Virginia  from  Colony  to  Commonwealth.  By 
Charles  Ramsdell  Lingley,  Ph.D.  [Columbia  University  Studies  in  His- 
tory, Economics,  and  Public  Law,  vol.  XXXVI.,  no.  2.]  (New  York, 
Longmans,  Green,  and  Company,  1910,  pp.  218.)  Dr.  Lingley  has  pre- 
sented a very  satisfactory  account  of  the  transition  of  Virginia  from 
colony  to  state.  The  volume  traces  the  developments  in  Virginia  during 
the  years  immediately  preceding  the  Revolution,  and  discusses  in  detail 
the  events  of  the  years  1774-1776.  In  a concluding  chapter  an  account 
is  given  of  the  revision  of  the  laws  and  the  struggle  for  religious  free- 
dom, matters  which  have  a close  bearing  upon  the  Revolutionary  move- 
ment. Dr.  Lingley  indicates,  though  perhaps  not  with  sufficient  distinct- 
ness, the  fact  that  from  a governmental  standpoint  the  transition  in 
Virginia  was  an  orderly  one,  and  that  in  the  main  it  simply  involved  the 
assumption  of  complete  power  by  those  who  for  years  had  been  the 
leaders  in  the  House  of  Burgesses. 

In  general  there  is  little  criticism  to  be  made  upon  the  manner  in 
which  the  author  has  done  his  work.  It  would  have  been  well  to  have 
summed  up  in  more  definite  form  the  essential  unity  and  continuity  of 
the  Revolutionary  movement  as  it  reflected  itself  upon  the  governmental 
organization,  and  more  attention  might  properly  have  been  given  to  the 
Committee  of  Safety  as  the  executive  organ  of  the  Revolutionary  gov- 
ernment. The  chapter  on  the  Constitution  of  1776  is  good,  but  might 
have  profited  from  some  comparative  use  of  constitutions  adopted  by 
other  states  in  1776  and  1777.  Dr.  Lingley,  however,  confines  himself 
strictly  to  Virginia,  and  perhaps  this  may  have  been  the  method  leading 
to  the  best  results  in  a purely  monographic  treatment  of  the  subject. 
But  a wider  point  of  view  and  the  use  of  available  material  upon  the 
Revolutionary  movement  as  a whole  would  probably  have  produced  a 
study  more  satisfactory  in  some  respects.  Dr.  Lingley’s  monograph  is, 
however,  of  distinct  value,  and  merits  a place  by  the  side  of  Dr.  Cushing’s 
excellent  study  on  the  Transition  from  Provincial  to  Commonwealth 
Government  in  Massachusetts  {Columbia  University  Studies,  vol.  VII.) . 

W.  E.  D. 

Historic  Shepherdstown.  By  Danske  Dandridge.  (Charlottesville, 
The  Michie  Company,  Printers,  1910,  pp.  362.)  This  book  is  both  more 
and  less  than  its  title  implies.  The  author  gives  such  facts  as  can  be 
learned  of  the  early  history  of  the  community  first  known  as  Pack  Horse 
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Settlement,  then  as  Swearingen’s  Ferry,  then  as  ^Mecklenburg,  and  finally 
as  Shepherdstown,  in  West  Virginia,  but  the  book  deals  more  largely 
with  the  whole  region  round  about  Siud  even  ioWows  its  historiae  personae 
into  fields  remote.  The  Revolutionary  period  naturally  receives  most 
attention,  for  the  materials  for  this  period,  though  at  best  but  frag- 
mentary, are  quantitatively  larger  than  for  others.  The  services  per- 
formed by  the  troops  from  that  region,  particularly  those  led  by  Hugh 
Stephenson,  Daniel  ^Morgan,  and  Abraham  Shepherd,  are  described  with 
such  fullness  as  the  materials  available  permit.  The  journal  of  Henry 
Bedinger,  of  which  the  author  made  much  use  in  her  George  Michael 
Bedinger:  a Kentucky  Pioneer  (see  the  Review  for  January,  1910,  XV. 
420),  is  quoted  at  length  and  is  of  particular  interest  for  its  account  of 
conditions  during  the  siege  of  Boston.  Several  chapters  deal  with  the 
Berkeley  County  militia  and  their  services  in  Virginia  and  elsewhere, 
and  in  these  chapters  the  author  has  printed  numerous  letters  not  hith- 
erto published.  There  are  letters  of  Patrick  Henry,  Thomas  Jefferson, 
Thomas  Xelson,  Lachlan  McIntosh,  William  Davies,  and  others.  One 
chapter  is  devoted  to  James  Rumsey  and  his  experiments  on  the  steam- 
boat. Although  the  material  is  not  always  well  correlated  the  book  is 
upon  the  whole  a creditable  piece  of  work  in  local  history. 

The  Territorial  Governors  of  the  Old  Xorthwest : a Study  in  Terri- 
torial Administration.  By  Dwight  G.  IMcCarty.  (Iowa  City,  State  His- 
torical Society  of  Iowa,  1910,  pp.  210.)  This  book  is  a study  of  the 
territorial  government  of  the  Old  Xorthwest  from  the  time  of  the 
American  acquisition  to  the  admission  of  Wisconsin  into  the  Union  in 
1848. 

The  main  purpose  of  the  author  has  been  to  show  the  influence  which 
the  territorial  governors  had  in  shaping  the  policy  and  in  the  formation 
of  the  governments  of  the  territories.  Since  the  governors  were  given 
almost  unlimited  power,  a record  of  their  public  acts  becomes  largely 
the  history  of  the  territory.  The  first  two  chapters  are  devoted  to  a 
general  survey  of  the  territory — the  first  showing  the  rich  heritage  of 
the  territory  in  soil  and  climate  and  pointing  out  the  influence  which  the 
rough  frontier  life  had  in  developing  the  democratic  spirit  of  the  people ; 
the  second  giving  an  account  of  the  early  attempts  at  government  in  the 
region. 

The  third  and  fourth  chapters  deal  with  the  Ordinance  of  1787  and 
the  plan  of  government  for  the  territory ; also  a statement  of  the  powers, 
functions,  and  the  importance  of  the  territorial  governor.  Government 
during  the  first  period  was  almost  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  governor 
with  the  assistance  of  three  judges.  During  the  second  period,  the 
colonies  could  elect  members  to  the  legislature,  and  Congress  appointed 
legislative  councilmen  who  assumed  legislative  powers.  The  governors, 
however,  were  given  almost  despotic  power  and  herein  lies  the  great 
influence  which  they  had  in  shaping  the  policies  and  laws  of  the 
territory. 
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With  this  as  a basis,  the  following  chapters  are  devoted  to  the  work- 
ing out  of  the  system  of  government  as  provided  by  the  Ordinance  of 
1787.  The  government  was  first  organized  as  a whole  with  Arthur  St. 
Clair  as  governor  and  to  him  was  given  the  task  of  working  out  a system 
of  government  over  this  vast  wilderness  of  isolated  settlements,  includ- 
ing the  hostile  forces  of  the  French,  English,  and  Indians. 

After  the  admission  of  Ohio  into  the  Union,  the  author  shows  how 
the  remaining  country  was  successively  organized  into  the  Indiana, 
Illinois,  Michigan,  and  Wisconsin  territories  under  the  original  ordinance, 
and  the  remaining  chapters  are  devoted  to  Governor  Harrison  of  the 
Indiana  territory.  Governor  Edwards  of  the  Illinois  territory.  Governors 
Hull,  Cass,  and  Mason  of  the  territory  of  Michigan,  and  Governors 
Dodge  and  Doty  of  the  territory  of  Wisconsin. 

The  book  is  not  a detailed  history,  but  it  rather  shows  the  forces  at 
work  and  points  out  the  important  part  played  by  the  governors.  It  is 
supplemented  by  copious  notes  and  a good  bibliography  and  analytical 
index.  In  mechanical  execution  the  book  is  characteristic  of  those  issued 
by  the  State  Historical  Society  of  Iowa,  and  reflects  much  credit  upon 
the  society  and  its  superintendent  and  editor. 

The  Writings  of  James  Madison.  Edited  by  Gaillard  Hunt.  Volume 
IX.,  1819-1836.  (New  York,  Putnams,  1910,  pp.  xxii,  666.)  Mr.  Hunt 
concludes  his  admirable  series  with  a volume  considerably  thicker  than 
its  predecessors.  In  proportion  to  the  mass  of  extant  material  the  last 
seventeen  years  of  Madison’s  life  are  traversed  somewhat  lightly. 
Where  the  Congressional  edition  of  forty-five  years  ago  printed  over 
five  hundred  letters,  he  prints  about  a hundred  and  fifty,  and  some  of 
these  in  the  awkward  compression  and  obscurity  of  foot-notes  over- 
running the  page.  But  Madison  had  by  this  time  ceased  to  be  a man  of 
action,  and  in  his  comments  on  the  events  which  he  surveyed  from  his 
place  of  retirement  there  is  a certain  sameness,  so  that  compression  is 
possible.  Mr.  Flunt  has  retained  nearly  all  the  important  letters,  espe- 
cially those  concerned  with  the  interpretation  of  the  Constitution,  and 
has  added  some  new  letters  of  interest,  especially  from  the  collections 
hitherto  preserved  by  the  Chicago  Historical  Society.  Room  is  found 
for  “Jonathan  and  Mary  Bull”,  the  speech  in  the  Virginia  Convention 
of  1829-1830,  and  some  other  important  documents  not  letters.  Madi- 
son’s will  is  also  added,  and  an  index,  which  seems  very  good,  to  the 
whole  set  of  volumes  except  the  third  and  fourth,  which  had  a separate 
index  of  their  own.  Thus  is  worthily  concluded  a series  begun  in  1900, 
which  has  been  maintained  with  great  intelligence  of  editing,  and  which 
must  long  remain  the  standard  edition  of  Madison’s  writings. 

J.  Franklin  Jameson. 

Morris  Ketchmn  Jesiip:  a Character-Sketch.  By  William  Adams 
Brown.  (New  York,  Charles  Scribner’s  Sons,  1910,  pp.  ix,  247.)  This 
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book,  which  owing  to  the  lack  of  available  material  is  limited  to  a char- 
acter-sketch rather  than  a biography,  “ is  the  story  of  a representative 
life,  a life  whose  activities  affected  the  welfare  of  many  men,  and  whose 
services  have  left  their  permanent  record  in  institutions  of  far-reaching 
influence”.  Morris  Ketchum  Jesup  was  “the  ideal  American  layman”, 
for,  although  originally  trained  for  business,  he  developed  sympathies 
and  interests  for  “ whatever  enlarges  and  enriches  human  life  ”. 

Born  in  Connecticut  in  1830,  he  early  came  to  New  York  where,  as 
banker  and  director  of  corporations,  he  became  extraordinarily  success- 
ful. Yet  despite  his  many  business  interests  he  became  so  absorbed  in 
charitable  work  that  in  1884  he  retired  from  business  to  devote  his 
thought,  time,  and  fortune  to  religious,  philanthropic,  educational,  and 
civic  interests.  His  activity  in  these  fields  may  be  judged  from  a men- 
tion of  some  of  the  positions  he  held  from  time  to  time : president  of  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  state  of  New  York;  president  of  the 
American  Museum  of  Natural  History;  one  of  the  founders  and  presi- 
dent of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.;  president  of  the  Peary  Arctic  Club;  president 
of  the  American  Sunday  School  Union ; member  of  both  the  Peabody 
and  the  General  Education  Boards ; and  a member  of  many  other  insti- 
tutions of  a similar  character.  In  this  congenial  work  he  continued 
active  till  his  death  which  occurred  in  January,  1908. 

The  book  should  prove  valuable  reading  not  only  to  those  who  may 
be  personally  interested  but  to  many  others  as  well,  for  it  touches  upon 
the  history  of  many  important  institutions  and  movements  and  shows 
the  many  possibilities  for  doing  good  that  are  open  to  a man  of  the 
character  of  Mr.  Jesup. 

J.  F.  Peake. 

The  Illinois  State  Historical  Library  published  in  1899,  as  vol.  L, 
no.  I,  of  its  publications.  Newspapers  published  in  Illinois  prior  to  i860, 
by  Edmund  J.  James.  A new  edition  of  that  work,  revised  and  enlarged 
by  William  Franklin  Scott  of  the  University  of  Illinois,  has  just  been 
issued  by  the  library,  with  the  title  Newspapers  and  Periodieals  of  Illi- 
nois, 1814-18/P  [Collections  of  the  Illinois  State  Historical  Library,  vol. 
VI.,  Biographical  Series,  vol.  I.,  pp.  evi,  610].  The  book  is  introduced 
by  a valuable  historical  survey,  eighty  pages  in  extent,  of  the  Illinois 
press  during  the  period  treated,  which  also  sheds  light  on  political  his- 
tory and  methods  in  the  state.  The  first  section  of  the  bibliography 
(pp.  363)  is  a descriptive  list  of  newspapers  and  periodicals  chrono- 
logically treated  within  an  alphabetical  arrangement  of  towns.  The 
vicissitudes  of  name,  editorial  charge,  and  political  affiliation  are  set 
forth,  often  with  considerable  fullness,  and  indication  is’given  where  files 
of  the  publication  may  be  found.  Another  section  lists,  under  an  alpha- 
betical arrangement,  first  according  to  the  location  of  the  libraries,  sec- 
ondly, according  to  the  place  of  publication,  the  issues  of  Illinois  news- 
papers in  libraries  within  the  state.  A similar  list  shows  what  issues 
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of  these  papers  exist  in  libraries  outside  of  Illinois.  There  are  also  a 
chronological  list  of  newspapers  issued  before  1850,  an  index  of  the 
publications  mentioned  in  the  volume,  a separate  index  of  persons,  and 
another  of  the  counties  in  which  the  publications  were  issued.  There 
are  photographic  reproductions  of  a few  of  the  earliest  newspapers  pub- 
lished within  the  state. 

Academy  of  Pacific  Coast  History,  Publications.  Volume  I.  (Berke- 
ley, University  of  California,  1910,  pp.  358.)  The  new  Academy  of 
Pacific  Coast  History  makes  an  excellent  beginning  by  publishing  this 
handsome  volume,  chiefly  composed  of  documentary  materials,  with  sev- 
eral facsimiles  of  titles  or  pages  of  the  documents.  Professor  C.  C. 
Plehn's  account  of  the  -San  Francisco  Clearing-house  Certificates  of 
1907-1908  was  mentioned  in  these  pages  upon  its  appearance  as  a sepa- 
rate pamphlet.  Professor  R.  W.  Kelsey’s  history  of  the  United  States 
Consulate  in  California,  without  slighting  the  ordinary  features  of  con- 
sular business,  is  principally  a study  of  the  political  and  diplomatic 
activity  of  the  one  American  consul  at  Monterey,  Thomas  O.  Larkin, 
whose  papers  are  preserved  in  the  wonderful  Bancroft  Collection  at 
Berkeley.  It  helps  in  many  particulars  toward  a better  understanding 
of  the  acquisition  of  California  by  the  United  States.  The  rest  of  the 
book  consists  of  documents,  well  and  sufficiently  edited.  Three  deal 
with  the  expedition  of  Caspar  de  Portola  of  1769-1770 — namely,  the 
official  summary  (rare  print),  Portola’s  diary  (manuscript),  and  the 
Diario  Historico  of  Miguel  Costanso  (Mexico,  1770).  There  is  also  a 
brief  diary  of  one  who  was  a member  of  the  Donner  party;  and  a begin- 
ning is  made  of  the  papers  of  the  Vigilance  Committee  of  1851  by  print- 
ing its  constitution  and  the  list  of  its  members.  The  work  of  editing  the 
volume  has  been  mostly  done  by  Mr.  Frederick  J.  Teggart. 

Lc  Dernier  Evcque  du  Canada  Francais,  Monseigneur  de  Pontbriand, 
1/40-1/60.  Par  Vicomte  du  Breil  de  Pontbriand.  (Paris,  Honore 
Champion,  1910,  pp.  326.)  The  somewhat  obscure  and  neglected  figure 
of  the  last  Bishop  of  New  France  deserved  greater  prominence  in  history. 
Justice  has  been  done  to  his  memory  by  a great-nephew  of  the  saintly 
prelate.  By  judiciously  utilizing  the  available  sources,  mostly  second- 
hand, the  author  assigns  to  his  venerable  ancestor  the  true  part — a very 
important  one — he  played  in  the  events,  religious  and  political,  that 
marked  the  close  of  the  French  domination  in  America. 

Mgr.  Pontbriand’s  episcopate  of  eighteen  years  (1742-1760)  com- 
prises two  distinct  periods.  The  first  was  a time  of  reorganization  and 
of  pastoral  labor.  Entering  generously  on  his  humble  and  arduous  career, 
he  never  once  looked  back,  nor  returned  to  the  mother-country.  The  too 
rapid  succession  of  his  three  immediate  predecessors  had  left  much  to 
restore  and  consolidate.  He  set  to  work  with  truly  apostolic  zeal,  visiting 
the  widely  scattered  settlements,  unsparingly  distributing  God’s  word, 
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and  providing  withal  for  the  spiritual  advancement  of  the  clergy  and 
religious  sisterhoods. 

The  second  period  of  Pontbriand’s  biography  begins  with  the  out- 
break of  the  Seven  Years’  War  (1754).  Not  only  is  it  contemporaneous 
with  the  tragic  events  that  heralded  the  downfall  of  New  France,  but 
his  very  life  was  interwoven  with  the  alternate  fortunes  of  his  fellow- 
countrymen.  As  occasion  required,  the  pastor’s  voice  was  raised  in  turn 
to  exhort  and  advise,  to  console  and  fortify  his  flock.  The  dispersion  of 
the  Acadians,  with  its  consequent  dangers  for  their  faith,  the  brilliant 
feats  of  arms  of  the  French  commanders,  the  fatal  battle  of  the  heights 
of  Abraham,  all  find  an  echo  and  a lesson  in  the  bishop’s  mandements. 
Judiciously  and  appropriately  quoted,  these  form,  in  our  opinion,  the 
chief  feature  of  this  biography,  a parallel  history,  so  to  speak,  of  that 
eventful  period.  Though  written  in  the  somewhat  mannered  style  of  the 
day,  they  are  replete  with  the  unction  of  genuine  charity  and  aptly  inter- 
woven with  texts  from  Holy  Scripture. 

The  brokenhearted  and  dying  pastor  fulfilled  his  mission  to  the  last. 
From  his  retreat  in  Montreal,  he  urged  his  people  to  co-operate  with  the 
brave  Levis  in  his  last  engagement  at  St.  Foy  (1760),  where  a brilliant 
French  victory  ended  the  fight  for  Canada. 

The  author  concludes  by  a just  tribute  to  the  liberality  of  British 
institutions  compared  to  the  hostile  attitude  towards  the  Church  exhibited 
by  the  French  government  of  the  day.  We  must  regret  that  he  has  been 
unable  to  control,  by  later  historical  publications,  certain  appreciations 
by  the  author  of  Montcalm  and  Levis.  A few  geographical  inaccuracies 
have  likewise  escaped  his  attention.  But  such  trifling  blemishes  hardly 
detract  from  the  merits  of  an  otherwise  reliable  and  recommendable 
work. 

The  History  of  Kings  County,  Nova  Scotia,  Heart  of  the  Acadian 
Land.  Giving  a Sketch  of  the  French  and  their  Expulsion;  and  a His- 
tory of  the  New  England  Planters  who  came  in  their  Stead,  with  many 
Genealogies,  1604-1910.  By  Arthur  Wentworth  Hamilton  Eaton,  M.A., 
D.C.L.  (Salem,  Mass.,  Salem  Press  Company,  1910,  pp.  xii,  808.)  It  is 
because  Kings  County  in  Nova  Scotia  is  the  scene  of  the  expulsion  of 
the  Acadians  in  1755  and  was  settled  thereafter  by  New  England  planters 
that  gives  this  book  more  than  a local  interest. 

Concerning  the  Acadian  expulsion.  Dr.  Eaton  presents  a judicial 
narrative  of  the  well-known  facts  rather  than  a controversial  discussion 
of  the  justice  or  injustice  of  the  deportation.  His  general  attitude 
largely  harmonizes  with  that  of  Professor  Edward  Channing  in  his 
History  of  the  United  States.  It  is  in  effect  that  the  Acadians  unfor- 
tunately for  themselves  occupied  a strategic  location  in  the  contest  for 
the  possession  of  the  New  World,  towards  the  decision  of  which  their 
removal  materially  aided.  Only  one  like  the  author  born  in  the  county 
of  Kings  could  describe  with  such  accuracy  of  detail  the  various  settle- 
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ments  of  the  Acadians,  the  location  of  their  roads,  dykes,  and  habitations, 
and  the  existing  remnants  of  their  tragic  expulsion.  It  is  in  this  minute 
and  accurate  setting  of  the  scene  that  the  value  of  Dr.  Eaton’s  contribu- 
tion on  this  subject  to  the  historian  largely  consists. 

The  coming  of  the  New  England  planters  is  by  far  the  most  important 
feature  of  the  book  in  general  historic  interest.  In  a paper  read  before 
the  American  Historical  Association  in  1890  (see  Annual  Report  for 
1891,  pp.  41-42)  the  writer  of  this  review  first  made  public  the  facts 
of  the  earlier  New  England  migration  between  1760  and  1770  whereby 
the  fourteen  “ old  townships  ” of  Acadia  received  their  settlement. 
Dr.  Eaton’s  account  is  limited  to  two  only  of  the  original  townships, 
those  of  Horton  and  Cornwallis  in  Kings  County,  but  the  descrip- 
tion of  the  causes  and  manner  of  their  settlement  is  applicable  to 
the  entire  migration.  With  such  thoroughness  is  it  written  that  even 
the  towns  are  traced,  mainly  in  Connecticut  but  in  part  also  in  Massa- 
chusetts, Rhode  Island,  and  New  Hampshire,  to  which  the  original 
grantees  belonged.  Successive  chapters  devoted  to  county  government ; 
to  roads,  travelling,  and  dykes ; to  the  chief  industries ; to  houses,  furni- 
ture, and  dress;  and  to  marriages;  domestic  life,  slaves,  etc.;  reveal  the 
all-pervading  influence  of  New  England  in  the  Acadian  land.  The  sub- 
sequent Loyalist  migration  with  its  potent  influence  on  the  social  and 
intellectual  life  is  likewise  well  set  forth.  The  book  must  thus  always 
prove  a veritable  mine  of  detailed  information  to  any  future  historian 
who  may  deal  with  New  England  migrations. 

The  work  is  well  printed,  but  two  volumes  might  have  proved  of  more 
convenient  proportions.  It  would,  moreover,  be  difficult  to  mention  any 
other  county  history  that  combines  such  excellence  of  literary  form  with 
historical  accuracy. 

Benjamin  Rand. 

El  General  Paredes  y Arrillaga.  Su  Gobierno  en  Jalisco,  sus  Movi- 
mientos  Revolucionarios,  sus  Relaciones  con  el  General  Santa  Anna,  etc., 
segun  su  Propio  Archivo.  [Documentos  Ineditos  6 muy  Raros  para  la 
Historia  de  Mexico,  publicados  por  Genaro  Garcia.]  Tomo  XXXII. 
(Mexico,  Bouret,  1910,  pp.  7,  264.)  General  Paredes,  to  Mexicans  an 
important  figure  as  soldier,  politician,  and  chief  magistrate,  is  of  particu- 
lar interest  in  the  United  States  because  he  gained  the  presidency  as  an 
advocate  of  war  with  this  country,  and  did  in  fact  order  his  troops  to 
attack  Taylor.  Senor  Garcia  had  the  good  fortune  some  years  since  to 
obtain  his  papers,  numbering  about  5000  pieces,  and  he  is  now  giving 
us  the  benefit  of  this  acquisition.  The  ])resent  volume  contains  letters 
that  passed  between  Paredes  and  many  of  the  leading  men  of  his  nation 
from  July  5,  1833,  to  November  12,  1844 — princijially  in  1842-1844.  Iflie 
most  interesting  subjects,  esi)ccially  for  Americans,  arc  two.  The  first 
is  the  explanation  of  his  domestic  political  policy  (sec  particularly  pp. 
41-43,  46-47,  and  50-54).  He  compared  the  congressional  system  that 
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had  prevailed  in  Mexico  to  a council  of  war  in  which  generals,  officers, 
and  privates  should  decide  questions  by  a majority  vote;  and  he  desired 
to  confine  political  power  to  the  well-to-do  classes,  who  had  an  interest 
in  maintaining  order.  In  1842  he  earnestly  recommended  this  plan  to 
Santa  Anna,  who  had  been  given  an  opportunity  to  reshape  the  destinies 
of  his  country;  but  Santa  Anna  did  not  follow  the  advice,  and  Paredes 
(though  ostensibly  for  another  reason)  inaugurated  the  revolution 
which  overthrew  him  in  December,  1844.  The  preliminaries  of  that 
movement  form  the  second  principal  subject,  with  which  portions  of  the 
first  half  (notably  pp.  57-62)  and  the  greater  part  of  the  latter  half  of 
the  volume  are  concerned.  Particularly  interesting  (p.  182)  is  the  men- 
tion of  rumors  in  October,  1844,  that  two  revolutions  were  already  afoot: 
one  in  favor  of  the  Congress,  and  the  other  to  make  Santa  Anna  supreme 
protector,  that  is  to  say,  permanent  autocrat.  Numerous  light  but  valu- 
able editorial  touches  are  to  be  commended,  and  also  the  intimation  of 
the  preface  that  more  of  these  important  papers  are  to  be  printed. 

Justin  H.  Smith. 

La  Intcrz>cnci6n  Francesa  cn  Mexico  segtin  cl  Archive  del  Mariscal 
Bazainc.  Decima  Parte.  [Documentos  Ineditos  6 muy  Raros  para  la 
Historia  de  Mexico,  publicados  por  Genaro  Garcia.  Tomo  XXXIII.] 
(Mexico,  Bouret,  1910,  pp.  264.)  This  tenth  volume  of  documents  from  the 
papers  of  Marshal  Bazaine  contains  seventy-six  letters  and  telegrams 
originating  between  September  ii  and  November  15,  1865.  Interest  in 
the  contents  of  the  volume  will  centre  in  the  evidence  presented  upon  the 
relations  of  the  United  States  with  the  contending  parties  in  Mexico. 
It  cannot  be  said  that  the  publication  necessitates  modification  of  already 
established  views  upon  that  situation.  Yet  here  are  useful  detailed 
reports  from  Vice-Consul  Wurtemberg  and  General  Mejia,  stationed  in 
Matamoras,  upon  the  assistance  given  to  their  Republican  opponents 
from  the  Federal  headquarters  at  Brownsville.  Wurtemberg  considered 
that  the  greatest  danger  sprang  from  inability  to  place  any  reliance 
whatever  upon  loyalty  of  Mexicans  in  Matamoras  to  the  French  and  the 
Empire.  Then  there  are  significant  negotiations  between  Bazaine  and 
certain  Texans,  looking  to  service  against  any  Federal  forces  that  might 
invade  Mexico. 

Senor  Garcia  has  sad  difficulty  in  printing  the  English  text  of  certain 
letters  (see  pp.  45,  50,  243,  250).  A reviewer  may  not  safely  proceed 
very  far  upon  inference  as  to  the  probable  reading  of  manuscripts,  but 
certainly  the  editor  who  occasionally  inserts  the  warning  “[sic]”  after 
an  error  may  be  held  responsible  for  many  more  of  the  same  kind  which 
are  not  thus  noted.  Accurate  editing  and  careful  proof-reading  are 
minimum  requirements  for  the  printing  of  documents. 

C.  A.  Duniway. 
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Notes  on  British  History.  By  William  Edwards.  Part  IV.  From 
the  Treaty  of  Versailles  to  the  Death  of  Queen  Victoria,  i/S^-iOOi. 
(London,  Rivingtons,  1910,  pp.  xii,  641-1050,  xxiii-xli.)  This  is  a cram 
book,  but  a most  excellent  one.  It  is  not  simply  a list  of  events,  but  it 
states  adequately  the  causes  of  the  events  and  their  results.  It  also 
arranges  the  facts  under  distinct  topics,  instead  of  merely  following  the 
chronological  order.  This  necessitates  some  repetition,  but  the  plan  is 
worth  more  than  it  costs.  Further,  the  writer  gives  a summary  of  the 
career  of  each  of  the  prominent  men  of  England  in  the  nineteenth 
century  which  is  well  worth  while.  The  book  is  also  very  inclusive.  It 
treats  of  the  entire  empire,  and  not  merely  of  Great  Britain;  it  gives 
summaries  of  foreign  events,  where  these  in  any  way  involved  Great 
Britain;  it  treats  not  only  of  political  history,  but  of  the  history  of 
religion,  education,  public  health,  science,  trade,  and  industry.  In  every 
one  of  these  respects  the  book  commends  itself  for  its  completeness  and 
usefulness. 

It  can  be  said,  too,  that  the  writer  is  wholly  unpartizan,  whether  he 
is  treating  of  home  or  of  foreign  politics.  It  would  be  difficult  to  deter- 
mine from  his  book  what  opinions  Mr.  Edwards  holds  either  in  politics 
or  in  religion. 

The  author  furnishes  a bibliography  with  each  summary.  But  these 
bibliographies  are  extremely  limited,  and  quite  inadequate,  at  least  for 
the  use  of  American  teachers.  Moreover,  the  books  cited  are  not  always 
the  best  for  the  purpose. 

The  accuracy  of  the  work  is  admirable.  Of  course  mistakes  are 
inevitable  in  a book  of  this  character.  Naturally  they  are  more  frequent 
in  the  summaries  of  foreign  affairs  than  in  those  of  domestic  affairs.  I 
note  the  following:  The  quotation  from  Fox  on  page  653  is  not  exact; 
the  statement  that  the  peasantry  under  the  Old  Regime  retained  only 
eighteen  francs  out  of  every  hundred  earned  is  probably  incorrect  (p. 
657)  ; the  representatives  of  the  people  were  not  “refused  admission  to 
the  Assembly  by  the  nobles  and  clergy  ” in  1789;  on  page  660  Place  de  la 
Revolution  should  be  Place  de  la  Nation;  Jacobins  should  be  Montag- 
nards  (p.  660)  ; it  would  be  more  accurate  to  say  75,000,000  francs  in- 
stead of  60,000,000  (p.  678)  ; the  summary  about  Germany  (pp.  805-806) 
seems  to  me  inaccurate;  “ 1812-13”  on  page  692  should  be  “1812-14”; 
“American  ship”  (p.  694)  should  be  “American  man-of-war”;  Ney 
did  not  promise  to  bring  Napoleon  to  Paris  “in  an  iron  cage”;  a sum- 
mary of  the  French  Revolution  which  does  not  mention  Danton  is  inade- 
quate. The  facts  about  Schleswig-Holstein  (p.  852,  par.  i)  are  all 
wrong.  On  page  854,  under  (3),  Hongkong  should  be  Canton;  Lincoln 
was  not  an  Abolitionist  (p.  857),  nor  were  the  Abolitionists  in  a majority 
in  Congress  in  i860  (p.  356)  ; Northerners  on  i)age  859  should  be  United 
States;  the  pope  was  left  with  something  more  than  the  Vatican  after 
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the  taking  of  Rome  in  1870  (p.  307)  ; while  what  Edwards  says  about  the 
outcome  of  the  Venezuela  affair  (p.  978)  does  not  seem  to  be  quite 
correct. 

Ralph  C.  H.  Catterall. 

English  Political  Institxitions : an  Introductory  Study.  By  J.  A.  R. 
Marriott,  M.A.,  Lecturer  and  Tutor  in  Modern  History  and  Political 
Science  at  Worcester  College,  Oxford.  (Oxford,  Clarendon  Press, 
1910,  pp.  viii,  347.)  “ This  book  ”,  says  Mr.  Marriott,  “ is  intended  as  an 

introduction  to  the  study  of  English  Politics.  . . . My  primary  object 
has  been  to  set  forth  the  actual  working  of  the  English  Constitution  of 
to-day,  and  to  do  so  with  constant  reference  to  the  history  of  the  past.” 
The  work  is  well  done  and  on  the  whole  successfully  done.  Marriott 
has  undertaken  to  classify  constitutions,  to  point  out  the  salient  features 
of  the  English  Constitution,  to  discuss  the  executive,  legislative,  and 
judicial  powers,  to  treat  of  Parliamentary  procedure,  of  local  govern- 
ment, and  of  the  relations  between  the  British  state  and  the  empire.  In 
every  case  he  has  preceded  the  political  science  of  his  subject  with  its 
history.  Of  course  everything  he  says  is  based  upon  secondary  sources, 
but  the  books  he  relies  upon  are  the  best  in  their  various  fields  and  he 
shows  a thorough  comprehension  of  what  his  authorities  are  talking 
about.  His  remarks  on  the  growth  of  the  executive  at  the  expense  of  the 
legislature,  on  the  powers  of  the  crown  to-day,  and  on  the  distinctions 
between  constitutional  law  and  constitutional  conventions,  though  not 
original  with  him,  are  well  stated  and  properly  emphasized. 

The  book  will  be  useful  to  all  teachers  of  the  subject  in  elementary 
classes.  For  their  use,  it  could  hardly  be  better.  The  criticisms  to  be 
made  are  few  and  mostly  have  to  do  with  matters  of  detail.  The  writer 
fails  occasionally  to  give  references  which  are  sufficiently  exact. 
For  example,  a reference  to  Clarendon’s  History  of  the  Rebellion  is 
not  a sufficient  reference.  He  is  a little  careless,  too,  in  his  verbatim 
quotations.  ^Moreover,  it  is  not  scientific  to  quote  from  the  Grand 
Remonstrance  or  the  Petition  of  Right  as  if  they  were  authorities  for 
the  facts  of  Charles  I.’s  reign.  I do  not  agree  that  the  absence  of  the 
monarch  from  the  cabinet  is  one  of  the  marks  of  the  cabinet.  It  was 
necessary  to  the  growth  of  the  system,  but  that  is  all  that  can  be  said. 
In  speaking  of  the  three  estates,  Marriott  always  names  the  nobility 
first,  which  is  incorrect.  The  clergy  is  always  the  first  estate.  What  he 
says  about  the  power  of  the  House  of  Lords  in  the  eighteenth  century 
does  not  seem  to  square  with  what  he  later  says  about  the  power  of  the 
Commons  in  the  same  century.  Chapter  v.,  on  the  Civil  Service,  seems  to 
me  inadequate.  The  power  to  elect  a mayor  was  not  first  granted  to 
London  in  Magna  Charta. 


Ralph  C.  H.  Catterall. 
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COMMUNICATION 

New  Orleans,  February  10,  1911. 

To  THE  Editor  of  the  American  Historical  Review: 

My  dear  Sir: 

In  reviewing  a certain  book,  I stated  that  Aberdeen’s  note  of  Sep- 
tember II,  1843,  to  Ashbel  Smith,  the  minister  of  Texas,  contained  the 
word  “ improperly  This  was  denied  by  the  author  in  the  January 
number  of  the  Review,  page  403.  As  the  shortness  of  the  time  that 
could  be  allowed  me  for  replying  to  him  did  not  permit  me  to  offer 
a positive  confirmation  of  the  excellent  authority  upon  which  I had  re- 
lied, I confined  myself  to  indicating  the  basis  of  my  statement  (ibid.,  p. 
405)  ; but  I have  since  received  from  Hon.  W.  B.  Townsend,  Texas 
Secretary  of  State,  a copy  of  Aberdeen’s  note,  and  there  find  the  word  in 
question.  This  copy  is  enclosed  herewith  for  preservation  in  your  files. 

Obviously,  since  the  note  passed  into  the  hands  of  Texas,  the  decisive 
answer  to  any  question  regarding  it  is  to  be  looked  for  in  the  archives 
at  Austin. 

Respectfully  yours, 

Justin  H.  Smith. 


NOTES  AND  NEWS 


AMERICAN  HISTORICAL  ASSOCIATION 

The  second  volume  of  the  Annual  Report  for  1908,  a volume  of 
nearly  1600  pages,  completing  the  Diplomatic  Correspondence  of  the 
Republic  of  Texas,  will  probably  be  ready  before  the  issue  of  the  next 
number  of  this  journal.  All  galley-proofs  of  the  Annual  R£port  for 
1909  have  been  read,  including  “Writings  on  American  History,  1909”. 

The  Committee  on  Bibliography  is  privately  circulating,  for  cor- 
rections preliminary  to  final  print,  its  list  of  volumes  of  sources  for 
European  history  contained  in  American  libraries. 

The  preparation  of  the  Association’s  biennial  Handbook  is  at  such 
a stage  that  members  sending  prompt  notice  of  new  addresses  and  other 
corrections  may  still  hope  to  be  in  time  to  have  them  entered. 

In  the  series  Original  Narratives  of  Early  American  History,  the 
volume  of  Narratives  of  Early  Carolina,  edited  by  Mr.  A.  S.  Salley, 
Jr.,  is  published  by  Messrs.  Charles  Scribner’s  Sons  at  about  the  same 
date  as  this  journal. 

At  the  instance  of  the  American  Historical  Association  Mr.  David 
M.  Matteson  has  begun  the  preparation  of  a General  Index  to  all  the 
publications  of  the  Association  including  the  five  volumes  of  Papers 
and  the  whole  series  of  the  Annual  Reports.  It  may  be  expected  that 
the  index  (probably  two  volumes)  will  be  ready  for  publication  in  1913. 

PERSONAL 

Father  Charles  de  Smedt,  S.  J.,  for  many  years  president  of  the 
society  of  the  Bollandists,  died  at  Brussels  March  4,  aged  seventy-eight. 
Besides  collaboration  in  several  volumes  of  the  Acta  Sanctorum,  an 
edition  of  the  Gesta  Episcoporum  Cameracensium  (1880),  and  many 
contributions  to  learned  periodicals,  he  was  noted  for  mastery  of  his- 
torical criticism  and  as  the  author  of  two  excellent  books  upon  its 
methods,  Introductio  Generalis  ad  Historiam  Ecclesiasticam  critice 
tractandam  (1876)  and  Principes  de  la  Critique  Historique  (1883).  He 
was  the  chief  founder  of  the  Analecta  Bollandiana. 

Rev.  Hereford  B.  George,  senior  fellow  of  New  College,  Oxford, 
died  on  December  15,  at  the  age  of  seventy-two.  He  was  the  author 
of  Genealogical  Tables  illustrative  of  Modern  History  and  of  The 
Relations  of  Geography  and  History,  both  of  which  had  passed  into 
their  fourth  editions. 

We  notice  with  regret  the  death  of  Mrs.  Alice  Morse  Earle.  Her 
many  books  on  the  manners  and  customs  of  America  in  the  colonial  and 
Revolutionary  period  have  given  great  pleasure  to  thousands  of  readers, 
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and  have  been  marked  by  solid  but  unobtrusive  learning  as  well  as 
by  skilful  presentation  and  attractive  style.  Mrs.  Earle  was  a woman  of 
many  high  qualities  and  of  much  social  charm. 

The  president  and  fellows  of  Harvard  University  have  assigned  to 
Professor  Edward  Channing  the  income  for  1911  and  1912  of  the  Wood- 
bury Lowery  Fellowship,  described  in  our  last  issue,  page  41 1. 

Professor  Charles  H.  Mcllwain  of  Bowdoin  College  has  been  elected 
to  an  assistant  professorship  of  history  in  Harvard  University,  where 
his  especial  field  will  be  the  history  of  English  law  and  institutions. 

Dr.  Theodore  F.  Collier,  assistant  professor  in  Williams  College, 
has  been  elected  associate  professor  of  modern  European  history  at 
Brown  University,  to  take  next  autumn  the  place  of  Professor  Wilfred 
H.  Munro,  who  has  resigned  on  account  of  ill  health. 

Professor  Howard  W.  Caldwell  of  the  University  of  Nebraska  has 
been  given  leave  of  absence  for  a year. 

GENERAL 

The  American  Year  Book:  a Record  of  Events  and  Progress,  iqio 
(New  York,  Appleton,  1911,  pp.  xx,  867),  edited  by  Dr.  S.  N.  D.  North 
under  direction  of  a supervisory  board  representing  national  learned 
societies,  with  Professor  Albert  Bushnell  Hart  as  chairman,  appeared  in 
February,  and  furnishes,  in  the  different  fields  of  statistics,  history, 
politics,  economics,  industries,  the  physical  and  social  sciences,  a great 
mass  and  variety  of  facts  as  to  status  and  the  year’s  progress. 

Besides  the  Indianapolis  papers  of  Messrs.  Goodwin  and  Dunn, 
noted  elsewhere,  the  March  number  of  the  History  TeachePs  Magazine 
contained  an  article  by  Professor  Frederick  J.  Turner  upon  The  Place 
of  the  Ohio  Valley  in  American  History.  The  April  number  contains 
the  article  of  Professor  Charles  M.  Andrews  mentioned  in  the  same 
connection,  a report  by  Professor  Arthur  I.  Andrews  of  Simmons  Col- 
lege on  material  for  the  visualization  of  history,  an  article  upon  his- 
torical atlases  by  Professor  Don  E.  Smith,  and  one  upon  historical 
pictures  by  Miss  Laura  Thompson.  The  May  number  is  expected  to 
contain  the  Indianapolis  papers  of  Professor  Dawson,  Professor  Hoover, 
and  Miss  Riggs,  detailed  accounts  of  the  work  of  history  in  the  summer 
schools  of  this  country,  and  a description  of  the  historical  work  at  the 
Oxford  Summer  School.  The  June  issue  will  contain  a reprint  of  the 
illustrated  article  upon  English  castles  printed  in  pamphlet  form  for  the 
(English)  Historical  Association. 

B.  G.  Teubner,  Leipzig,  has  published  the  first  issue  of  a new  journal 
(of  which  there  will  be  six  issues  annually)  bearing  the  title,  Vergang- 
enheit  und  Gegenwart : Zeitschrift  fiir  die  GeschicJitsunterricht  und 
Staatshiirgerliche  Erziehnng  in  alien  Schulgattiingen,  edited  by  Dr. 
Fritz  Friedrich  and  Dr.  Paul  Ruhlmann.  The  publisher’s  introductory 
statement  declares  it  to  be  the  object  of  the  publication  to  aid  in  the 
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development  of  “ historisch-kritisches  Sinnes  ” and  of  “ eines  historisch 
begriindeten  Verstandnisses  der  Gegenwart  The  editors  are  engaged 
in  secondary  school-work  in  Leipzig  and  they  apparently  aim  to  make 
the  journal  a direct  auxiliary  in  this  work. 

The  house  of  M.  and  H.  Marcus,  Breslau,  has  undertaken  the  pub- 
lication of  a collection  entitled  Historische  Untersuchungen,  edited  by 
Conrad  Cichorius,  Georg  Kauffman,  Franz  Kampers,  and  Georg  Fr. 
Preuss.  It  will  embrace  monographs  over  the  whole  field  of  history 
including  economic  and  Kulturgeschichte,  and  will  begin  with  a study 
by  Willy  Cohn,  Die  Geschichte  der  N ormannisch-Sicilischen  Flotte 
nnter  der  Regiening  Rogers  I.  and  Rogers  II.  {1060-1154)  (Breslau, 
1910). 

In  the  Revue  de  Synthcse  Historique  for  October  there  is  a brief 
summary  by  the  editor,  M.  Henri  Berr,  of  the  present  phase  of  the 
controversy  between  Professor  K.  Lamprecht  and  his  critics;  it  is  ac- 
companied by  a translation  of  Lamprecht’s  address  on  the  occasion  of 
his  assuming  his  rectoral  functions  at  the  University  of  Leipzig. 

Methuen  announces  The  Republican  Tradition  in  Europe,  by  H.  A. 
L.  Fisher,  who  covers  the  field  from  the  fall  of  the  Roman  Empire  to 
the  establishment  of  the  Republic  of  Portugal. 

G.  P.  Putnam’s  Sons  have  published  A Short  History  of  Women's 
Rights,  from  the  Days  of  Augustus  to  the  Present  Time,  with  Special 
Reference  to  the  United  States  and  England,  by  Eugene  A.  Hecker; 
the  book  is  announced  as  not  argumentative. 

The  naval  development  and  aspirations  of  modern  Germany  are 
reflected  in  a small  volume  published  by  Quelle  and  Meyer,  Leipzig, 
entitled  Secheldcn  nnd  Admirale,  by  Vice-Admiral  Kirchhoff,  being 
Band  84  in  the  collection  Wissenschaft  mid  Bildung.  The  author  aims 
to  present  both  the  careers  of  great  maritime  leaders  of  all  ages  and  the 
progress  of  the  art  of  maritime  warfare.  The  most  modern  period  is 
represented  by  Nelson,  Farragut,  and  Tegetthoff. 

Volume  II.  of  the  second  series  of  ih^  Papers  of  the  American  Society 
of  Church  History  contains  papers  read  at  the  meetings  of  December 
1908  and  1909:  the  presidential  addresses  of  Professor  Henry  E.  Jacobs 
and  Professor  Francis  A.  Christie,  and  other  papers,  on  the  Church  and 
Medieval  Trades-Unions,  by  Mr.  Edward  W.  Miller;  on  Luther  and 
Economic  Questions,  by  Mr.  John  A.  Faulkner;  on  the  Beginnings  of 
the  Lutheran  Church  on  Manhattan  Island,  by  Dr.  John  Nicum;  on  the 
Early  Dutch  Anabaptists,  by  Mr.  Henry  E.  Dosher,  etc. 

At  the  ninth  annual  meeting  of  the  American  Jewish  Historical 
Society,  held  in  Philadelphia  on  February  12  and  13,  important  papers 
were  read  by  Mr.  Samuel  Oppenheim  on  the  early  history  of  the  Jews 
in  New  York,  1664-1734,  and  on  the  expulsion  of  the  Jews  from  Bohe- 
mia, 1744-1745,  and  the  action  of  the  Jews  of  England  thereon;  by  Mr. 
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Lee  M.  Friedman  on  Judah  Monis;  by  Rev.  Barnett  A.  Elzas  on  the  first 
Reformed  Jewish  prayer-book  in  America;  by  Rev.  J.  Friedlander  on 
the  first  Jewish  periodical  published  in  this  country;  and  by  Mr.  Leon 
Hiihner  on  the  Jew  in  music  in  America. 

The  Librairie  Beauchesne,  Paris,  published  in  1910  fascicles  3,  4,  and 
5 of  the  Dictionnaire  Apologctique  de  la  Foi  Catholiquc ; the  work  is 
being  carried  on  in  a large  way,  and  these  additions  contain  such  impor- 
tant articles  as  that  by  Paul  Allard  on  ‘‘  Esclavage  ” and  that  by  Paul 
Fournier  on  “ Fausses  Decretales  ”. 

A marked  activity  has  been  shown  of  late  in  the  field  of  publication 
with  respect  to  the  Mussulman  peoples  and  movements.  A.  Picard, 
Paris,  announces  an  important  addition  under  the  title  Encyclopedie  de 
Flslam,  Dictionnaire  Geographique,  EtJinographique  et  Biographique  des 
Peiiples  Mnsidmans  \ it  is  being  prepared  by  a group  of  Orientalists  of 
various  nationalities  under  the  direction  of  Professors  M.  Th.  Houtsma 
■of  the  University  of  Utrecht  and  R.  Basset  of  the  University  of  Algiers. 
No  such  work  at  present  exists.  There  have  been  published  already  six 
fascicules  comprising  384  pages  and  coming  to  the  word  Arable ; the  rate 
of  progress  will  be  four  fascicules  annually,  and  the  work  will  be  com- 
plete in  fifteen  fascicules,  making  three  volumes. 

In  the  Bulletin  of  the  New  York  Public  Library  for  January  a list 
■of  works  relating  to  Arabia  and  the  Arabs  is  begun. 

Ph.  Lauer  furnishes  for  the  Revue  Historique  for  January-February 
a useful  general  review  of  recent  (1908-1910)  publications  on  the  sci- 
ences auxiliary  to  history. 

In  the  issue  for  December  10  of  La  Revue  du  Mois  (Paris)  will  be 
found  under  the  title  “ Le  Probleme  de  la  Geographie  Politique  ’’  a brief 
condensation  by  Camille  Vallaux  of  his  forthcoming  publication,  Geo- 
graphie Sociale:  le  Sol  et  PEtat  (Paris,  O.  Doin),  a book  of  considerable 
interest  from  the  point  of  view  particularly  of  the  relations  between 
history  and  geography.  The  author  finds  a clue  to  the  development  and 
movements  of  state-building  peoples  in  a differentiation  of  territories 
into  those  marked  by  comparative  uniformity  over  wide  areas,  and  those 
exhibiting  great  contrasts  or  numerous  diversities  in  comparatively  lim- 
ited space ; these  latter  prove  the  determining  elements  in  the  upbuilding 
of  states,  becoming  the  meeting-ground  of  different  groups  and  the 
starting-point  for  the  spread  of  these  diverging  groups  over  the  adjacent 
wider  areas  of  less  diversity. 

Henry  Holt  and  Company  announce  The  Influences  of  Geographic 
Environment,  by  Ellen  Churchill  Semple. 

Noteworthy  articles  in  periodicals:  C.  H.  Hayes,  History  in  the  Col- 
lege Course  (Educational  Review,  March)  ; G.  v.  Below,  Kiilturge- 
.schichte  und  Kulturgeschichtliche  Unterricht  ( Historische  Zcitschrift, 
■CVI.  i)  ; M.  R.  Vesnitch,  Deux  Precurseurs  Pranqais  du  Paciflsme  et  de 
T Arbitrage  International  (Revue  d’Histoire  Diplomatique,  XXV.  i). 
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ANCIENT  HISTORY 

The  Bibliotheque  dc  VEcole  des  Haiites-Etudes  has  published  as  no. 
179  a collection  of  Lcttres  X co-hahylonienncs  edited  by  Fr.  Martin,  and 
containing  112  documents  in  the  original  and  in  translation.  They  are 
published  after  the  facsimiles  of  the  cuneiform  texts  published  by  the 
British  ^Museum. 

T.  Fisher  Unwin,  London,  announces  a translation  by  Marian  C. 
Harrison  of  Professor  Angelo  Mosso’s  recent  work,  under  the  title  The 
Dazi'fi  of  Mediterranean  Civilisation ; it  deals  with  the  stone,  copper,  and 
bronze  ages  with  special  reference  to  Italy  and  the  spread  of  civilization 
from  the  valley  of  the  Xile, 

Paul  Geuthner,  Paris,  has  issued  Les  Civilisations  Prehelleniques 
dans  le  Bassin  de  la  Mer  Egcc : Btudes  de  Protohistoire  Orientale  (pp. 
370,  1910).  This  work  endeavors  to  summarize  the  results  of  recent 
excavations  especially  in  Crete,  and  has  developed  from  courses  of  lec- 
tures given  in  the  £cole  d'Anthropologie  at  Paris. 

A preliminary  report  on  the  American  excavations  at  Sardes  in  Asia 
Minor,  by  Professor  Howard  C.  Butler,  is  printed  in  the  American 
Journal  of  Archaeology  for  October-December,  1910. 

In  the  series  Die  Kultur  der  Gegenzvart,  edited  by  Professor  Paul 
Hinneberg  and  published  by  Teubner,  Leipzig,  there  is  announced  Staat 
und  Gesellschaft  der  Gricchen  und  Ronicr  by  A.  v.  Wilamowitz-Moellen- 
dorft  and  B.  Xiese,  the  former  dealing  with  Greece  and  the  latter  with 
Rome. 

The  Oxford  L'niversity  Press  will  issue  soon  a book  by  Professor 
Spenser  Wilkinson  on  HannihaVs  March  through  the  Alps,  pronouncing 
for  the  Col  du  Clapier. 

The  eighth  revised  and  enlarged  edition  of  Ludwig  Friedlander’s 
Darstellungcn  aus  der  Sittengeschichte  Roms  is  completed  with  the  issue 
of  Bande  HI.  and  IV.  (Leipzig,  Hirzel,  1910). 

The  firm  of  D.  Xutt  will  scon  issue  Monumenta  Historica  Celtica,  a 
collection  of  references  in  classical  authors  brought  together  by  !Mr. 
W.  Dinan. 

A.  Picard,  Paris,  has  published  the  first  part  of  the  second  volume 
of  Joseph  Dechelette's  Manuel  d'Archeologie  Prehistorique  Celtique  et 
Gallo-roniaine,  the  volume  being  occupied  with  the  age  of  bronze. 

Xoteworthy  articles  in  periodicals;  G.  Bloch,  La  Plebe  Romaine 
(Revue  Historique,  March-April) . 


EARLY  CHURCH  HISTORY 

The  Revue  de  VHistoire  des  Religions  for  September-October  con- 
tains the  first  section  of  a study  by  M.  Goguel  entitled  “ Tuifs  et  Romains 
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dans  I’Histoire  de  la  Passion  ”,  in  which  the  author  investigates  the  evi- 
dence for  the  ordinary  representation  (as  by  Mommsen)  of  the  part 
played  in  the  drama  respectively  by  Jews  and  by  Romans.  This  should 
be  considered  in  connection  with  the  volume  published  in  Paris  in  1909 
by  Picard,  IJne  Province  Procuratoricnne  au  Debut  de  V Empire  Roniain: 
Le  Proces  de  Jesus-Christ,  by  Henri  Regnault. 

Professor  Deissmann’s  Licht  von  Osten,  published  in  1908,  is  issued 
by  Hodder  and  Stoughton,  London,  under  the  title  Light  from  the  Ancient 
East;  the  Nezv  Testament  illustrated  by  recently  discovered  Texts  of  the 
Graeco-Roman  World,  the  translation  being  by  L.  R.  M.  Stratton,  a 
former  colleague  of  the  author.  The  special  contribution  of  the  author 
to  New  Testament  interpretation  has  been  described  as  being  “ his  proof 
that  the  Greek  is  essentially  the  lingua  franca  of  the  Roman  Empire, 
accessible  to  us  now  in  the  non-literary  papyri  and  ostraca  of  Egypt, 
and  to  a rather  less  degree  in  the  inscriptions  of  the  Hellenistic  period  ”, 
an  idea  originally  set  forth  in  Professor  Deissmann’s  earlier  studies  and 
more  fully  elaborated  here  on  the  basis  of  recently  discovered  material. 

Hinrichs,  Leipzig,  have  published  Entstchung  und  Entzvickclung  der 
Kirchcnverfassung  und  des  Kirchcnrcchts  in  den  zzvei  crstcn  Jahrhun- 
derten,  by  Adolf  Harnack  (1910,  pp.  xi,  252).  This  is  for  the  most  part 
only  a slightly  changed  reprint  of  Harnack’s  treatment  of  the  subject 
in  Hauck’s  Theologische  Realencyklopddic,  but  there  has  been  added  an 
attack  upon  R.  Sohm’s  diverging  views. 

Comm.  Orazio  Marucchi,  in  his  Epigrafia  Cristiana:  Trattato  Ele- 
mcntare  con  una  Sillogc  di  Antiche  Iscrizioni  Cristiane  principalmente 
di  Roma  (Milan,  Hoepli,  1910,  pp.  453),  endeavors  to  present  the  student 
with  an  adequate  general  treatise  and  adds  the  text  of  nearly  five  hun- 
dred inscriptions,  classified  and  annotated. 

Dr.  A.  J.  Maclean’s  The  Ancient  Church  Orders  and  the  late  Bishop 
Dowden’s  The  Church  Year  and  Calendar  (Cambridge,  University  Press, 
1910,  pp.  181,  160)  are  excellent  brief  historical  manuals  opening  the 
series  entitled  The  Cambridge  Handbooks  of  Liturgical  Study. 

A work  of  high  importance  by  an  eminent  scholar  long  occupied  with 
the  subject  is  the  archimandrite  Chrysostomos  Papadopoulos’s  'lo-ro/oca 
’EKKAr/o-ia?  lepocroAv/awv  (Alexandria,  printing-office  of  the  Greek 
patriarchate,  1910,  pp.  xxxii,  812),  covering  all  periods  and  aspects  of 
the  theme. 

Noteworthy  articles  in  periodicals:  C.  Callewaert,  La  Methode  dans 
la  Recherche  de  la  Base  Juridique  des  Premieres  Persecutions,  I.  (Revue 
d’Histoire  Ecclesiastique,  January)  ; P.  J.  Healy,  Historic  Christianity 
and  the  Social  Question  (Catholic  University  Bulletin,  January)  ; id., 
Social  and  Economic  Questions  in  the  Early  Church  (ibid.,  Eebruary)  ; 
id..  The  Social  Value  of  Asceticism  (ibid.,  March). 
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MEDIEVAL  HISTORY 

It  has  been  announced  that  the  first  volume  of  the  Cambridge  Medi- 
eval History,  planned  by  Professor  Bury  and  edited  by  Professors  H. 
M.  Gwatkin  and  J.  P.  Whitney,  will  be  ready  about  Easter,  1911.  The 
whole  work  will  consist  of  eight  volumes  composed  upon  the  same  gen- 
eral plan  as  the  Cambridge  Modern  History,  hut  with  some  improvements 
of  detail.  The  volumes  will  be  published  in  chronological  order,  about 
two  volumes  each  year.  The  first  volume,  beginning  with  Constantine 
and  covering  the  fourth  and  fifth  centuries,  contains  twenty-one  chapters. 
Among  the  writers  we  note  the  names  of  Professors  Gwatkin,  Pfister,. 
Haverfield,  Du  iMoulin  and  Vinogradoff,  Principal  Lindsay,  Mr.  E.  W. 
Brooks,  ]\Iiss  Alice  Gardner,  and  Dom  E.  C.  Butler;  in  the  list  for  the 
second  volume,  those  of  Professors  Diehl,  Altamira,  Jullian,  Whitney, 
Burr,  and  Seeliger,  Dr.  L.  M.  Hartmann  and  Dr.  Montague  R.  James. 
Full  bibliographies  are  promised,  “ and,  where  necessary,  footnotes  to 
the  text  are  admitted  ”.  The  volumes  will  bear  the  titles : The  Christian 
Roman  Empire  and  the  Foundation  of  the  Teutonic  Kingdoms;  The  Rise 
of  the  Saracens  and  the  Foundation  of  the  Western  Empire;  Germany 
and  the  Western  Empire;  The  Eastern  Roman  Empire;  The  Crusades; 
The  Roman  Theocracy;  Decline  of  the  Empire  and  the  Papacy;  Growth 
of  the  Western  Kingdoms. 

A quarterly  review  with  the  title  Revue  Charlemagne  has  been  estab- 
lished by  several  professors  of  the  University  of  Fribourg  and  will  be 
devoted  to  the  history  and  archaeology  of  western  Europe  in  the  early 
Middle  Ages.  It  will  be  published  by  Fontemoing  in  Paris. 

A.  Picard,  Paris,  has  added  to  their  Collection  de  Manuels  d’Arche- 
ologie  et  d’Histoire  de  VArt  a two-volume  work  by  M.  Camille  Enlart, 
director  of  the  Trocadero  Museum  of  Comparative  Sculpture,  on  the 
architecture  of  the  ^Middle  Ages. 

The  Weltgeschichte  in  Karakterbildern,  issued  under  the  direction  of 
F.  Kampers,  S.  iMerkle,  and  M.  Spahn,  has  added  a study  of  Theoderich 
der  Crosse  by  Professor  Georg  Pfeilschifter.  The  book  is  profusely 
illustrated  with  special  reference  to  the  aspect  of  the  fall  of  the  Roman 
Empire  that  is  indicated  in  the  subtitle.  Die  Germanen  im  Romischen 
Reich. 

The  report  of  the  work  during  1910  of  the  Roman  Institute  of  the 
Gorres-Gesellschaft  records  the  completion  of  vols.  II.  and  III.  of  the 
Vatikanische  Quellen  mir  Gcschichte  der  Pdpstlichen  Hof-  und  Finans- 
vcrwaltung,  edited  by  Dr.  K.  H.  Schafer  and  coming  down  through  the 
pontificate  of  Clement  VI.  Dr.  J.  Schweizer  has  completed  vol.  II.  of 
the  Kaiserliche  Nuntiatiir,  dealing  with  1587-1590.  Dr.  Fr.  X.  Seppelt 
has  made  good  progress  with  his  edition  of  the  sources  for  Celestine  V., 
and  the  publications  relating  to  the  Council  of  Trent  are  proceeding 
rapidly. 
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Noteworthy  articles  in  periodicals:  P.  A\\z.rd,  Lcs  Origines  du  Sewage 
(Revue  des  Questions  Historiques,  January)  ; Miss  L.  M.  Smith,  Chiny 
and  Gregory  VII.  (English  Historical  Review,  January)  ; E.  Hoff- 
mann, Die  Entwiekeliing  der  Wirtschaftsprinzipien  im  Cisterzienserorden 
wdhrend  des  12.  u.  ij.  lahrhunderts  (Historische  Jahrschrift,  XXXI.)  ; 
K.  Hampe,  Alfes  nnd  Neues  iiber  die  Stigmatisation  des  hi.  Franz  von 
Assisi  (Archiv  fiir  Kulturgeschichte,  VHI.  3), 

MODERN  EUROPEAN  HISTORY 

Ed.  Comely,  Paris,  has  just  published  for  the  Revue  d’Histoire 
Moderne  et  Conteniporaine,  the  first  Table  Gencrale  of  that  journal, 
covering  the  years  1899-1909,  t.  I.-XH.  It  is  divided  into  five  parts : I. 
Avant  Propos;  II.  Tables  des  Articles,  par  Nom  d’Auteur;  HI.  Tables 
des  Articles,  par  Matieres;  IV.  Table  des  Ouvrages  Analyses;  V.  Tables 
des  Notes  et  Nouvelles  (pp.  vii,  107). 

The  important  work  of  Leon  Lallemand  on  the  Histoire  de  la  Cliarite 
has  now  reached  t.  IV.,  Les  Temps  Mod  ernes  du  XV  D au  XIX^  Siecle 
(Paris,  Picard,  pp.  624).  Tome  V.  will  deal  with  the  nineteenth  century. 

The  Geschiclite  der  Verehrung  Marias  of  Stephan  Beissel,  S.J.,  has 
advanced  with  volume  II.  through  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries 
(Ereiburg  i.  B.,  Herder,  1910,  pp.  x,  518),  and  a third  volume  will  cover 
the  rest  of  the  modern  period.  The  work  aims  to  be  a contribution  alike 
to  religious  history  and  to  art  and  is  profusely  illustrated. 

A recent  contribution  to  the  history  of  the  Council  of  Trent  is  L. 
Carcereri’s  II  Concilio  di  Trento,  della  Traslazione  a Bologna  alia  Sos- 
pensione,  Marzo-Settembre  1^4/  (Bologna,  Zanichelle,  pp.  xxxiv,  591). 

Cardinal  Cristoforo  Madruzzo,  prince-bishop  of  Trent  from  1539  to 
1567,  was  one  of  the  most  conspicuous  figures  of  the  Council  of  Trent 
and  of  its  period.  Professor  Andrea  Galante  in  a quarto  pamphlet 
entitled  La  Corrispondenza  del  Card.  Cristoforo  Madruzzo  nelPArchi- 
vio  di  Stato  di  Innsbrnek  (Innsbruck,  Wagner,  1911,  pp.  xii,  35)  pre- 
sents an  account  of  the  correspondence,  a list  of  the  letters,  an  index, 
and  a reproduction  of  Titian’s  portrait  of  the  bishop,  now  preserved  at 
Trent. 

E.  de  Bojani,  in  his  Innoeent  XI.,sa  Correspondance  avcc  ses  Nonces, 
21  Septembre  i6y6-^i  Dceembre  i6/p  (Rome,  Desclee,  1910,  two  vol- 
umes, pp.  712,  602),  essays  to  supply  an  antidote  to  E.  Michaud’s  Louis 
XIV.  et  Innocent  XI.  (Paris,  1882-1883)  by  full  study  of  the  pontiff’s 
dealings  with  political  and  ecclesiastical  affairs  and  the  government  of 
Rome.  Other  volumes  will  follow. 

Hefte  1-15  of  Band  II.  of  Eduard  Vwchs's  Illustricrte  Sittcngcscliichte 
vom  Mittclaltcr  bis  zur  Gcgcnwart  have  recently  1)een  issued  (Munich, 
Alb.  Langen).  They  are  devoted  mainly  to  the  eighteenth  century  and 
bear  the  title.  Die  Galante  Zcit.  It  is  curious  that  from  the  press  of  J. 
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mann,  Stuttgart,  there  comes  almost  simultaneously  Das  Galante  Europa: 
Geselligkcit  der  Grossen  IVclt,  i6oo-iy8p  (1911,  pp.  xix,  492). 

A useful  volume  has  been  issued  from  the  press  of  F.  Alcan,  Paris 
(1911,  pp.  xi,  570),  edited  by  M.  Pierre  Albin ; it  is  entitled  Les  Grands 
Traitcs  Politiqucs,  and  brings  together  in  a convenient  form  the  chief 
diplomatic  texts  since  1815.  The  material  is  distributed  by  countries. 
Manifestly  it  is  but  a collection,  but  it  seems  to  have  been  made  with 
good  judgment.  There  is  a preface  by  M.  Maurice  Herbette. 

Swan  Sonnenschein  and  Company,  London,  announce  Modern  Social- 
ism in  its  Historic  Development,  being  a translation  by  M.  I.  Redmount 
from  the  Russian  of  Dr.  M.  Tugan-Baranowsky. 

Stock,  of  Paris,  has  published  vol.  IV.  of  James  Guillaume’s  Ulnter- 
nationale : Documents  ct  Souvenirs,  1864-18/8.  It  is  the  concluding  vol- 
ume and  deals  with  the  years  1876-1878.  The  author  apparently  has  had 
exceptional  opportunities  and  has  brought  together  a collection  of  unusual 
importance. 

Professor  Karl  Griinberg  of  the  University  of  Vienna  has  established 
a new  review  with  the  title  Archiv  filr  die  Geschichtc  des  S ozialismiis 
mid  der  Arheitcrbezocgiing,  to  be  published  by  Hirschfeld,  Leipzig,  quar- 
terly, at  twelve  marks.  Professor  Griinberg  has  obtained  the  aid  of  a 
notable  group  of  specialists,  including  Georges  Blondel,  Henri  Hauser, 
E.  Levasseur,  G.  Renard,  H.  See,  G.  Weill,  and  aims  to  have  all  points 
of  view  represented.  The  review  will  publish  documentary  material  and 
articles,  and  some  important  studies  are  announced  for  the  immediate 
future. 

Noteworthy  articles  in  periodicals:  A.  C.  McGiffert,  Martin  Luther 
and  his  Work,  II.,  HI.,  IV.  (Century  Magazine,  January,  Feb- 
ruary, Alarch)  ; K.  Schellhass,  Zur  Legation  des  Kardinals  M or  one,  1576, 
Moskaii,  Bayern  (Quellen  und  Forschungen  aus  Italienischen  Archiven 
und  Bibliotheken,  XIII.  2). 

GREAT  BRITAIN  AND  IRELAND 

M.  Charles  Bemont’s  bibliographical  bulletin  on  publications  concern- 
ing English  history,  in  the  Revue  Historique  for  January-February,  is 
general,  and  covers  the  period  1909-1910. 

The  New  York  Public  Library’s  list  of  works  relating  to  British 
genealogy  and  local  history  is  concluded  (part  VH.)  in  the  December 
Bulletin. 

The  Royal  Historical  Society  intends  to  issue  in  its  Camden  Series 
tw'o  volumes  of  the  Register  of  John  of  Gaunt,  the  second  volume  of 
Despatches  from  Paris,  1784-1789,  the  newly  discovered  manuscripts  of 
John  of  Plano  Carpini’s  History  of  the  IMongols  and  of  the  Narrative 
of  the  French  Conquest  of  the  Canaries  in  1404-1406,  a volume  of  docu- 
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ments  on  the  Secret  Service  under  George  III.,  one  of  Documents  from 
the  Archives  of  the  Spanish  Inquisition  in  the  Canaries,  the  Novgorod 
Chronicle  (translated  from  the  Russian),  a London  chronicle  of  the 
fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries,  Essex  Papers  of  1675-1677,  the  Journal 
of  the  Lieutenant  of  the  Tower  of  London,  1722-1746,  and  Camden  Mis- 
cellany, vol.  XII. 

The  Graduate  Magazine  Press,  Lawrence,  Kansas,  issues  (1911,  pp. 
87)  A Syllabus  of  English  Institutional  History,  by  Clarence  C.  Craw- 
ford, Ph.D.,  assistant  professor  of  history  in  the  University  of  Kansas. 
The  syllabus  is  arranged  topically,  with  unusually  full  and  definite  read- 
ing lists  and  references,  especially  to  the  sources,  and  bids  fair  to  be  of 
much  more  than  local  utility. 

The  Oxford  University  Press  announces  as  in  preparation  Federa- 
tions and  Unions  within  the  British  Empire,  by  Professor  Hugh  E. 
Egerton;  and  Ireland  under  the  Normans,  Ii6p-I2i6,  by  Goddard  H. 
Orpen. 

Rev.  Dr,  Charles  J.  Cox,  after  thoroughgoing  researches  in  the 
original  sources  of  information,  has  produced  an  attractive  and  sub- 
stantial book  on  The  Sanctuaries  and  Sanctuary  Seekers  of  Mediaeval 
England  (London,  George  Allen). 

Portfolios  IV.  and  V.  of  Longmans’  Historical  Illustrations  relate  to 
the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries,  and  admirably  illustrate  architec- 
ture, costume,  ships,  street  scenes,  and  the  like,  by  drawings  from  con- 
temporary and  authentic  examples. 

Longmans,  London,  have  published  Visitation  Articles  and  Injunc- 
tions of  the  Period  of  the  Reformation,  in  three  volumes,  edited  by 
Walter  Howard  Erere,  D.D.,  in  the  Alcuin  Club  Collections.  Vol.  I. 
is  devoted  to  historical  introduction,  appendixes,  and  index. 

Chapman  and  Hall,  London,  have  published  Letters  of  the  English 
Seamen,  ig8/-i8o8,  edited  by  E.  Hallam  Moorhouse.  This  is  compiled 
largely  from  the  publications  of  the  Navy  Records  Society. 

The  edition  of  the  Works  of  Jonathan  Swift  in  publication  by  Bell, 
London,  is  now  being  completed  by  the  issuing  of  his  Correspondence, 
vol.  I.  having  recently  appeared  under  the  editorship  of  E.  Elrington 
Ball,  with  an  introduction  by  J.  H.  Barnard,  D.D.,  present  Dean  of  St. 
Patrick’s.  There  are  numerous  other  editions  of  Swift’s  letters  (notably 
that  of  Sir  Walter  Scott),  but  this  one  promises  to  be  definitive,  the 
needed  annotation  being  for  the  first  time  adequately  supplied.  Mr. 
Ball’s  fitness  for  this  difficult  task  had  been  proven  in  his  History  of  the 
County  of  Dublin.  The  present  volume  comes  to  1712  and  is  mainly  of 
political  interest. 

There  has  appeared  Band  H.  of  Wilhelm  Begemann’s  Vorgeschichte 
und  Anfdnge  dcr  Freimaurcrei  in  England,  dealing  with  the  “ Grundung 
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und  Weiterentwickelung  der  Londoner  Grossloge,  die  Ancient  Masons 
und  die  Vereinigung  der  beiden  Grosslogen (Berlin,  Mittler,  1910, 
pp.  xii,  537).  The  book  deals  particularly  with  the  period  between 
the  appearance  of  the  Constitution-book  of  1723  and  the  union  of  the 
Lodges  in  1813. 

John  Lane  announces  The  Nelsons  of  Burnham  Thorpe:  a Record 
of  a Norfolk  Family  compiled  from  the  Unpublished  Letters  and  Note- 
books, iy8y-i84y,  by  M.  Eyre  Matcham.  This  is  the  family  of  Lord 
Nelson,  the  material  being  the  journals  and  letters  of  his  father  and  sister. 

The  publication  of  the  Dickson  Manuscripts  (Royal  Artillery  Insti- 
tution Printing  House)  has  now  reached  ch.  vi.  of  Series  C,  under  the 
editorship  of  Major  J.  H.  Leslie.  The  manuscripts  include  the  diaries, 
letters,  maps,  and  other  papers  of  IMajor-General  Sir  Alexander  Dick- 
son, G.C.B.,  one  of  the  chief  lieutenants  of  Wellington  in  the  Peninsular 
War,  bequeathed  by  his  son  to  the  Royal  Artillery.  Series  C covers  the 
period  1809-1818,  and  ch.  vi.  comes  to  the  battle  of  Vittoria.  The  mate- 
rial is  of  great  extent  and  of  great  military  interest.  In  this  connection 
might  also  be  noticed  the  announcement  by  Longmans  of  a second  install- 
ment of  The  Spanish  Journal  of  Elizabeth  Lady  Holland,  i8oy-i8o^  and 
i8o8-i8og,  edited  by  the  Earl  of  Ilchester.  This  second  part  is  of  con- 
siderable interest  for  miltary  events ; particularly  through  Lady  Holland’s 
attack  on  Sir  John  Moore. 

Smith,  Elder,  and  Company,  London,  have  published  John  Bright:  a 
Monograph,  by  R.  Barry  O’Brien,  with  a preface  by  the  Right  Hon. 
Augustine  Birrell.  Mr.  O’Brien  is  the  biographer  of  Parnell  and  Lord 
Russell  of  Killowen,  and  the  term  “ monograph  ” is  intended  to  signify 
that  the  author,  a Roman  Catholic  Nationalist,  does  not  attempt  an 
elaborate  biography. 

John  Murray  published  in  January,  in  two  volumes.  The  Life  of  Sir 
William  Russell,  compiled  by  J.  B.  Collins  from  previously  unused  pri- 
vate documentary  material. 

Two  additional  studies  of  Cecil  Rhodes  have  recently  appeared:  The 
Life  of  the  Right  Hon.  Cecil  Rhodes,  i8g^-igo2,  by  the  Hon.  Sir  Lewis 
Mitchell  (two  vols.,  London,  Arnold),  and  Cecil  Rhodes,  his  Private 
Life,  by  his  private  secretary  Philip  Jourdan  (London,  John  Lane).  Sir 
Lewis  Mitchell  was  for  a long  time  a leading  South  African  banker  and 
politician  who  became  a member  of  the  Executive  Council  of  Cape 
Colony  and  is  now  one  of  the  trustees  of  the  Rhodes  will.  Mr.  Jourdan 
was  Rhodes’s  secretary  during  the  last  six  years  of  the  latter’s  life;  one 
of  the  unexpected  disclosures  here  made  is  that  Rhodes  was  physically  a 
very  timid  man. 

Methuen,  London,  has  published  Old  Kew,  Chiswick,  and  Kensington, 
by  Lloyd  Sanders,  and  the  volume  might  perhaps  be  compared  with  the 
excellent  studies  of  outlying  parts  of  Paris  now  in  publication.  Mr. 
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Sanders’s  book  is  in  the  main  the  result  of  fresh  study  of  parish  and 
similar  records.  Routledge  and  Sons,  London,  have  issued  recently 
Relics  and  Memorials  of  London  Town  by  James  S.  Ogilvy,  who  had 
previously  prepared  a similar  book  on  London  City.  His  aim  is  particu- 
larly to  bring  together  with  helpful  explanations  colored  plates  of  historic 
buildings. 

The  Guild  of  Graduates  of  the  University  of  Wales  has  undertaken 
the  publication  of  a number  of  texts,  beginning  with  a fifteenth-century 
manuscript  on  Welsh  laws  and  pleadings,  edited  by  Timothy  Lewis,  the 
publication  being  aided  by  the  university  and  the  Welsh  National  Library. 

James  MacLehose  and  Sons,  Glasgow,  have  published  The  Norse 
Influence  on  Celtic  Scotland,  by  George  Henderson,  lecturer  on  Celtic 
in  the  University  of  Glasgow. 

Messrs.  MacLehose  have  also  published  Annals  of  the  Reigns  of 
Malcolm  and  William,  Kings  of  Scotland,  iijy-1214,  by  Sir  Archibald 
Campbell  Lawrie.  This  house  has  also  published  Early  Scottish 
Charters  prior  to  A.  D.  1153,  under  the  same  editorship;  The  Medieval 
Church  in  Scotland,  its  Constitution,  Organization  and  Lazv,  being  the 
Rhind  Lectures,  by  the  late  Dr.  John  Dowden,  bishop  of  Edinburgh;  and 
Sir  Herbert  Maxwell’s  The  Making  of  Scotland,  lectures  on  the  Scottish 
War  of  Independence. 

A full  and  relatively  impartial  narrative  based  on  trustworthy 
material,  for  the  most  part  secondary,  seems  to  be  furnished  in  the  Rev. 
E.  A.  D’Alton’s  History  of  Ireland,  of  which  a third  edition  in  six 
volumes  is  issued  by  the  Gresham  Publishing  Company. 

British  government  publications : Calendar  of  Inquisitions  post 
Mortem,  vol.  VI.,  Edward  II.;  Calendar  of  the  Close  Rolls,  Edward  HI., 
vol.  XIL,  1364-1368;  Calendar  of  the  Patent  Rolls,  Henry  VI.,  vol. 
VI.,  1452-1461 ; Historical  Manuscripts  of  the  Marquess  of  Salisbury, 
XIL,  last  fifteen  months  of  Elizabeth  [Historical  Manuscripts  Com- 
mission] ; Papers  of  the  Marquess  of  Ormonde,  VI.  [id.]. 

Noteworthy  articles  in  periodicals:  G.  Constant,  La  Transformation 
du  Culte  Anglican  sous  Edouard  VI.,  I.  Tendances  Lutheriennes  (Revue 
d’Histoire  Ecclesiastique,  January)  ; R.  G.  Marsden,  Early  Prize  Juris- 
diction and  Prize  Law  in  England,  HI.  (English  Historical  Review, 
January)  ; H.  D.  Hazeltine,  Selden  as  Legal  Historian  (Harvard  Law 
Review,  December,  January)  ; H.  W.  V.  Temperley,  Chatham  and  his 
latest  Biographer  (Contemporary  Review,  February)  ; Lewis  Melville, 
William  Cobbett  and  Queen  Caroline:  an  unpublished  Correspondence 
(Nineteenth  Century,  February). 

FRANCE 

Two  new  periodicals  have  been  recently  added  to  the  list  of  French 
publications  devoted  in  whole  or  in  part  to  historical  studies,  ddiese 
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are  a Revue  de  Bourgogne,  published  at  Dijon,  and  a journal  entitled 
Athena:  Revue  piibliee  par  I’Ecole  des  Hautes  Etudes  Sociales.  There 
has  also  been  started  a new  review  of  ecclesiastical  history  under  the 
title  Documents  d’Histoire,  edited  by  Abbe  Eugene  Griselle;  this  is 
devoted  to  the  seventeenth,  eighteenth,  and  nineteenth  centuries,  will 
appear  quarterly,  and  will  have  the  object  only  of  publishing  new  docu- 
ments, in  whole  and  without  notes,  under  the  divisions  Histoire  generale, 
Protestantisme,  Jansenisme,  Quietisme,  Predication.  ]\I.  Griselle  has 
also  assumed  the  editorship  of  a Revue  Fenelon  of  which  the  first 
number  was  issued  in  June,  1910;  this  publication  is  in  connection  with 
the  approaching  bicentenary  of  the  archbishop’s  death  (1915)  and 
with  a new  edition  of  Fenelon’s  works;  it  will  be  published  for  several 
years. 

Considerable  additions  have  been  made  in  1910  to  the  inventories  of 
documents  in  the  departmental  archives,  especially  in  the  material 
posterior  to  1800.  It  is  not  surprising  that  five  of  the  new  inventories 
deal  with  the  material  classified  under  Cultes. 

The  Bibliotheque  Nationale,  in  addition  to  the  author  series  of  its 
Catalogue  Generale  des  Livres  Imprimes  (of  which  volume  45  brings 
us  almost  through  D),  is  preparing  special  series.  Under  this  head 
comes  t.  I.  of  a Catalogue  des  Actes  Royales,  published  in  1910  and 
edited  by  M.  Albert  Isnard.  More  than  5600  actes  or  groups  of  actes 
are  classified,  from  Dagobert  I.  to  the  death  of  Henry  IV.;  the  library 
is  particularly  rich  in  actes  of  the  sixteenth  century.  The  management 
has  recently  revised  the  collection  of  books  of  reference  in  the  general 
reading-room,  and  a catalogue  of  the  collection  was  also  published  in 
1910  (pp.  XX,  316). 

Some  important  additions  have  recently  been  made  to  the  publica- 
tions of  the  Societe  d’Histoire  Contemporaine.  Volume  46  is  the  second 
volume  of  Count  Adolphe  de  Circourt’s  Souvenirs  d'une  Mission  a Ber- 
lin en  1848,  edited  by  G.  Bourgin,  rich  in  information  upon  important 
events;  these  reminiscences  are  of  high  value  for  the  attitude  of  the 
Prussian  administration  toward  the  revolutionary  progress.  Vol.  47  is 
t.  HI.  of  the  Correspondance  du  Due  d’Enghien,  1801-1804,  edited  by 
Count  Boulay  de  la  Meurthe ; the  work  includes  much  more  than  the 
correspondence  indicated,  Vol.  48  is  t.  IV.  of  the  Correspondance  du 
Comte  de  La  Forest,  Ambassadeur  de  France  en  Espagne,  1808-181^, 
edited  by  G.  de  Grandmaison ; the  volume  covers  July,  1810-March,  1811. 
Vol.  49,  edited  by  MM.  Paul  Usteri  and  Eugene  Ritter,  is  a new  edition 
of  Henri  Meister’s  Souvenirs  de  mon  dernier  Voyage  a Paris  (now 
rare),  a record  of  a visit  in  1795  (Paris,  Picard,  1910,  pp.  256).  Notes 
as  to  visits  in  1801  and  1804  and  some  recollections  are  added.  Henri 
Meister  was  an  observer  of  unusual  quality;  he  had  been  from  1773  the 
collaborator  of  Grimm  in  the  Correspondance  Litteraire.  The  same 
editors  in  1903  published  the  Lettres  inedites  de  Mme.  de  Stael  d 
Meister. 
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In  the  Memoires  of  the  Catholic  faculties  of  Lille,  fasc.  VI.  is  the 
first  volume  of  an  important  and  valuable  Histoire  de  la  Propriete  Ec- 
clesiastique  en  France  (Paris,  Champion,  1910,  pp.  496),  by  Professor 
E.  Lesne.  This  first  volume  relates  to  the  Roman  and  Merovingian 
periods,  and  has  been  followed  (as  fasc.  VII.)  by  a briefer  and  more 
special  monograph  by  the  same  writer  on  L'Origine  des  Menses  dans  le 
Temporel  des  Eglises  et  des  Monasteres  de  France  an  IX^  Siecle  (1911, 
pp.  165). 

Scribners  have  published  Henri  IF:  his  Court  and  Times,  by  H. 
Noel  Williams,  and  Louis  XIV.  and  Mme.  de  Maintcnon,  by  Charlotte 
Lady  Blennerhassett. 

The  Sturgis  and  Walton  Company  have  added  to  their  Court  Series 
of  French  memoirs  a translation  of  the  Secret  Memoirs  of  the  Regency 
by  Duclos. 

■\I.  Andre  Lesort  in  his  last  Rapport  snr  les  Archives  Departemen- 
tales,  Commnnales  et  Hospitalicres  du  Departement  dTlle-et-Vilaine, 
describes  the  recent  acquisition,  through  some  anciently  established 
houses  of  commerce  at  St.  Malo,  of  26  registers  containing  detailed  and 
important  information  as  to  foreign  and  colonial  trade  in  the  eighteenth 
century,  especially  with  the  Indies,  as  also  on  the  matter  of  late  eigh- 
teenth century  speculation  in  grain  in  France. 

A series  of  studies  on  Voltaire  by  the  late  Ferdinand  Brunetiere 
were  published  in  the  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes  toward  the  end  of  1910. 
The  papers  were  prepared  by  Brunetiere  in  1886-1888  for  an  edition  of 
the  poet  designed  to  appear  in  the  Hachette  collection  of  Grands  Ecri- 
vains  Frangais]  having  completed  and  sent  to  the  printer  three  chapters 
of  his  study  he  was  then  called  off  by  other  work  and  never  resumed 
the  task.  His  literary  executors  have  now  published  these  chapters  in 
part  from  the  manuscript  and  in  part  from  the  uncorrected  proofs  made 
by  Hachette  in  1888.  The  studies  bring  the  life  of  Voltaire  down  to 
1754  and  represent  about  half  the  work  planned  by  the  author. 

The  somewhat  neglected  field  of  Old  Regime  institutional  history 
will  soon  be  made  more  easy  of  cultivation  through  the  publication  of  a 
projected  Collection  de  Textes  siir  P Histoire  des  Institutions  et  des 
Services  Publics  de  la  France  Moderne  et  Contemporaine  of  which  M. 
Camille  Bloch,  inspector-general  of  libraries  and  archives,  has  assumed 
the  editorship  (Paris,  F.  Comely).  In  this  series  has  already  appeared 
M.  Marcel  Marion’s  Les  Impots  Directs  sous  I’Ancicn  Regime  et  prin- 
cipalement  an  XVHD  Siecle,  and  there  are  announced  for  early  publi- 
cation: Le  Gouvernement  Revolutionnaire,  by  M.  Maulouchct;  Lc 
Recrutement  de  FArmce  pendant  la  Revolution  et  VEmpirc,  by  P.  Caron; 
Le  Credit  atix  XVID  et  XVHD  Siccles,  by  G.  Martin;  H Administra- 
tion Provinciate  au  XVHP^  Siecle,  by  C.  Bloch;  Les  Impots  Indirects 
sous  I’Ancien  Regime  principalcmcnt  au  XV HP'  Siecle,  by  G.  Besnicr; 
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L’ Administration  Mnnicipale  sous  VAncicn  Regime,  principalement  an 
XV HR  Siecle,  by  F.  Mourlot;  and  Les  Impots  Directs  depuis  i/S^,  by 
E.  Allix.  It  is  the  object  of  the  series  to  group  the  essential  documents 
in  small  compass  and  to  provide  historical  annotation ; there  will  be 
general  historical  introductions  and  bibliographies.  Attention  may  also 
be  called,  in  the  same  connection,  to  E.  Tarle's  UIndustrie  dans  les 
Campagnes  de  France  a la  Fin  de  VAncicn  Regime  (Paris,  Comely, 
1910,  pp.  87), 

The  Societe  d’Histoire  IModerne  has  begun  the  publication  of  a series 
of  “ instruments  de  travail  ”,  and  has  published  in  it  a brief  resume  enti- 
tled, Les  Ministcres  Frangais,  i/8g-ipop  (Paris,  E,  Comely,  1910,  pp. 
58).  The  lists  are  accompanied  by  introductions  giving  resumes  of  the 
departmental  histories,  and  it  is  evident  will  be  of  considerable  utility, 
providing  as  it  does  much  fuller  and  more  trustworthy  information  than 
has  hitherto  been  accessible  in  the  lists  of  the  Annuaire  de  la  Societe  de 
VHistoirc  de  France  or  in  the  work  published  in  1890  by  L.  Muel.  The 
society  purposes  publishing  shortly  a similar  Listc  des  Intendants. 

The  Commission  de  I’Histoire  ficonomique  de  la  Revolution  announces 
that  six  new  volumes  are  in  its  hands  for  publication  and  that  six  others 
will  be  ready  in  1911.  The  new  associated  Commission  de  THistoire 
Economique  des  Pays  separes  de  la  France  has  had  its  field  extended  to 
include  the  old  colonies  still  possessed  by  France  and  is  still  at  work  on 
a preliminary  investigation  of  its  field.  A project  as  to  publication  in 
regard  to  paper  money  is  under  consideration  by  the  main  commission. 
In  connection  wdth  the  work  to  be  done  on  the  colonies  it  is  to  be 
remarked  that  the  commission  has  recommended  to  the  government  to 
transfer  colonial  material  for  the  period  1789-1815  from  the  Archives 
of  the  Ministry  of  the  Colonies  to  the  National  Archives  (where  most 
colonial  documents  anterior  to  1789  are,  or  soon  will  be,  deposited). 

In  1908  the  Conseil  Superieur  of  French  ecclesiastics  founded  at  the 
Institut  Catholique  de  Paris  a course  on  the  history  of  the  Revolution, 
in  charge  of  Professor  Gustave  Gautherot.  This  presentation  of  the 
period  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  Church  has  now  been  in  progress 
for  three  years,  and  for  1911  it  is  proposed  to  extend  its  scope  by  offer- 
ing to  subscribers  the  lectures  in  a printed  form.  Professor  Gautherot 
has  just  published  (St.  Dizier,  M.  Thevonot)  a Histoire  de  la  Revolution 
Francaise  dans  VAncicn  Eveche  de  Bale,  in  two  volumes. 

H.  Fleischmann,  Paris,  has  begun  the  publication  of  a monthly  Revue 
des  Curiosites  Rcvohitionnaircs  ] he  proclaims  as  his  object  the  bridging 
of  the  gap  between  the  reviews  devoted  to  special  fields  and  neglected 
by  the  public,  and  those  of  too  flimsy  a nature.  The  new  publication  will 
aim  “ a interesser  le  lecteur  et  a lui  eviter  un  ennui  prodigue  par  tant  de 
revues  d’histoire  quasi-officielle  ” and  will  be  addressed  particularly  “ aux 
amateurs  de  trouvailles,  d’autographes,  d’anecdotes  ignorees,  a tous  les 
curieux  des  dessous  de  I’histoire  revolutionnaire,  des  coulisses  de  la  crise 
ouverte  en  1789  et  fermee  en  1815  ”. 
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A curious  Revolutionary  episode  is  the  subject  of  Joseph  Durieux’s 
Les  Vainqueurs  de  la  Bastille  (Paris,  H.  Champion,  1910,  pp.  302). 
In  1790  the  Commune  of  Paris  appointed  a commission  to  draw  up  a 
statement  of  the  names  and  conditions  of  participants  in  the  great  action. 
The  list  drawn  up  contains  954  names,  most  of  them  names  of  workmen 
resident  in  the  Faubourg  St.  Antoine.  On  June  19,  1790,  the  National 
Assembly  accorded  to  these  heros  ” “ brevets  honorables  ”,  reciting  a 
right  to  a special  dress  at  the  public  expense  with  distinctive  marks  and 
to  the  bearing  of  the  title  “ Vainqueur  de  la  Bastille”.  There  was  how- 
ever considerable  opposition  (voiced  particularly  by  Marat)  to  this  au- 
thorizing of  distinctions,  and  before  the  end  of  the  year  the  municipality 
of  Paris  had  forbidden  the  Society  of  the  Vainqueurs  to  meet.  The 
organization  however  was  maintained,  and  when  the  Napoleonic  Legion 
of  Honor  was  established  it  became  active  during  several  years  in 
demanding  admittance — demands  to  which  Napoleon  turned  a deaf  ear. 
Nothing  more  is  heard  apparently  from  the  Vainqueurs  till  the  begin- 
ning of  the  reign  of  Louis  Philippe,  when  pensions  of  250  fr.  (equal  to 
that  accorded  to  chevaliers  of  the  Legion  of  Honor)  were  granted  to 
ninety-nine  Vainqueurs  (presumably  all  the  survivors  in  honorable 
standing).  The  present  publication  aims  to  establish  the  list  of  the 
original  Vainqueurs  with  biographical  notes,  and  the  work  seems  care- 
fully done. 

The  fourth  and  last  volume  of  the  Proces-Verbaux  des  Comites 
d’Agricidtiire  et  de  Commerce  de  la  Constituante,  de  la  Legislative,  et 
de  la  Convention,  edited  with  notes  by  MM.  Fernand  Gerbaux  and  Charles 
Schmidt,  has  appeared.  There  will  be  published  later  a full  index  of 
this  important  collection. 

An  English  version  has  appeared  of  the  memoirs  of  Mgr.  de  Salamon, 
papal  internuncio  resident  at  Paris  1790-1801,  under  the  title  A Papal 
Envoy  during  the  Reign  of  Terror,  These  memoirs,  edited  by  the  Abbe 
Bridier,  were  first  published  in  1890,  and  are  now  translated  by  Francis 
Jackson;  the  English  edition  includes  some  additional  material  published 
in  1898,  being  the  secret  correspondence  of  the  Abbe  de  Salamon  and 
Cardinal  Zelada  (London,  Sands,  1910,  pp.  xlvi,  247). 

Grant  Richards,  Ltd.,  London,  announce  The  Last  Episode  of  the 
French  Revolution,  by  Ernest  Belford  Bax.  The  book  deals  with  the 
history  of  Gracchus  Baboeuf  and  the  Conspiracy  of  the  Equals. 

Cassell  and  Company,  London,  announce  Napoleon  in  his  Own  De- 
fence, by  Clement  K.  Shorter,  being  “ A Reprint  of  certain  Letters 
written  by  Napoleon  from  St.  Helena  to  Lady  Clavering  and  a Reply  bv 
Theodore  Hook.  With  which  are  incorj)orated  Notes  and  an  Essay  on 
Napoleon  as  a Man  of  Letters  by  the  Author.”  John  Murray  announces 
The  Grozvth  of  Napoleon:  a Study  in  Environment,  by  Norwood  Young. 

An  interesting  recent  contribution  to  the  military  history  of  Napo- 
leon is  II.  Giehrl’s  Der  Feldherr  Napoleon  als  Organisator : Betracht- 
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nngcn  iiber  seine  Verkehr-  und  Xachrichtenmittel,  seine  Arbeits-  und 
Befehlszeeise  (Berlin,  Mittler,  1910,  pp.  181). 

John  Lane,  London,  announces  a translation  by  J.  Lewis  May  of  the 
recent  publication  of  Albert  Espitalier,  under  the  title  Napoleon  and 
King  Murat,  1808-18 ig:  a Biography  compiled  from  hitherto  unknown 
and  unpublished  Documents. 

E.  Driault  contributes  to  the  Revue  Historique  a bibliographical 
review  of  publications  1909-1910  on  contemporary  Erench  history. 

The  Librairie  H.  Champion,  of  Paris,  has  begun  the  publication  of 
the  Correspondance  de  Chateaubriand,  edited  by  Professor  L.  Thomas, 
who  has  been  occupied  with  preliminary  labors  for  several  years.  As 
the  publisher  remarks  it  is  somewhat  surprising  that  this  correspondence 
has  lain  unpublished  so  long.  He  requests  the  co-operation  of  all  posses- 
sors of  letters.  The  edition  will  comprise  five  volumes  and  will  be  lim- 
ited and  numbered;  two  volumes  will  appear  yearly.  In  the  Quarterly 
Reznew  for  January  will  be  found  an  article  by  P.  F.  Willert  entitled, 
‘‘  Chateaubriand  on  his  own  Life  ”. 

Plon-Xourrit,  Paris,  have  published  vol.  II.  of  the  Correspondance 
of  the  Due  d’Aumale  and  Cuvillier-Fleury,  covering  1849-1859,  edited 
by  Rene  Veltery-Radot  (pp.  xx,  547). 

John  Lane,  London,  has  announced  an  English  version  by  Bryan 
O'Donnell  of  a work  by  Frederic  Loliee,  under  the  title  Le  Due  de 
Morny,  the  Brother  of  an  Emperor  and  the  Maker  of  an  Empire.  The 
book  is  asserted  to  be  based  on  family  papers. 

The  papers  of  M.  Lmile  Ollivier  on  “La  Guerre  de  1870’’  in  the 
Revue  des  Deux  Mondes  for  December  and  January  are  of  unusual  inter- 
est and  have  already  occasioned  renewed  and  violent  discussion  within 
and  without  France. 

The  firm  of  Honore  Champion  has  published  in  two  volumes  an  excel- 
lent Histoire  des  Corporations  d’Arts  et  Metiers  des  Ville  et  Comte  de 
Montbeliard  et  des  Seigneuries  en  dependant  (1910,  pp.  510,  276),  by 
I\HL  Leon  Xardin  and  Julien  iMauveaux,  the  first  volume  occupied  with 
the  general  history  of  the  guilds  and  that  of  each  company  in  particular, 
the  second  with  the  texts  of  their  rules,  statutes,  and  ordinances. 

X’oteworthy  articles  in  periodicals:  G.  Fagniez,  La  Femme  et  la 
Societe  Francaise  depuis  la  Premiere  Moitie  du  XVID  Siecle:  Le 
Mariage  (Revue  des  Deux  Mondes,  January  i)  ; P.  Caron,  De  PEtude 
du  Gouvernement  Revoliitionnaire  (Revue  de  Synthese  Historique,  Oc- 
tober) ; A.  Lajusan,  Le  Plebiscite  de  VAn  III  (La  Revolution  Francaise, 
January  14)  ; A.  Aulard,  UUniversite  Imperiale:  Le  Grand-Maitre, 
V Administration  Centrale  (ibid.,  LIX.)  ; D.  Pasquet,  Comment  la 
France  a perdu  PEgypte,  d'apres  les  Memoires  de  Lord  Cromer  (Revue 
Historique,  January-February)  ; ^Marquis  de  Segur,  Albert  Vandal 
(Revue  des  Deux  !Mondes,  X’ovember  15). 
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In  her  brief  Markgraf  Hubert  Pallavicini  (Leipzig,  Quelle  and  Meyer, 
1910),  Dr.  Zippora  Schiffer  presents  the  first  biography  of  this  promi- 
nent North  Italian  signore  of  the  later  thirteenth  century.  His  rela- 
tions with  the  Hohenstaufens  are  emphasized. 

Professor  Walter  Goetz’s  Konig  Robert  von  Neapel  {igoQ-1^4^) , 
seine  Persdnliehkeit  nnd  sein  Verhdltnis  ztim  Humanismus  (Tubingen, 
Mohr,  1910),  is  short  but  of  deep  interest  as  the  title  suggests.  An 
appendix  lists  King  Robert’s  289  extant  sermons  and  quotes  one  of  them. 

Scribners  have  published  The  Romance  of  a Medici  Warrior,  by 
Christopher  Hare ; the  book  recounts  the  exploits  of  Giovanni  delle 
Bande  Nere  and  of  his  son  Cosimo  I.,  grand  duke  of  Tuscany.  Atten- 
tion should  be  drawn  also  to  Colonel  G.  F.  Young’s  The  Medici 
(Murray,  two  vols.),  as  having  reached  a second  edition. 

Band  XHI.  of  the  Gorres-Gesellschaft’s  Qucllen  nnd  Forscliungen 
auf  dem  Gebiete  der  Geschichte  is  Reformation  nnd  Inquisition  in 
Italien  um  die  Mitte  des  XVI.  lahrhnnderts,  by  Gottfried  Buschbell 
(Paderborn,  F.  Schoningh,  1910,  pp.  xxiii,  344).  This  is  perhaps  the 
first  thorough  investigation  of  the  Italian  inquisition;  the  author  has 
worked  with  new  material,  a considerable  section  of  which  is  printed  in 
the  97  Beilagen. 

Volume  HI.  of  the  Bibliotcca  di  Storia  Italiana  Recente,  1800-18/0, 
has  appeared  (Turin,  Fratelli  Bocca,  1910,  pp.  367)  ; it  is  almost  wholly 
devoted  to  a publication  by  Baron  A.  Manno,  entitled  UOpinione 
Religiosa  e Conservatrice  in  Italia,  i8go-i8go,  ricercata  nelle  Corrispon- 
denze  e Confidcnze  di  Monsignor  Giovanni  Corboli  Bussi.  Corboli 
Bussi  died  in  1850  at  the  age  of  thirty-seven,  but  had  already  enjoyed 
the  confidence  of  two  popes,  especially  that  of  Pius  IX. ; the  correspond- 
ence here  published  is  deposited  in  a private  collection  in  Cremona. 

Felix  Alcan,  of  Paris,  has  published  in  his  Bibliotheque  d'Histoirc 
Contemporaine  a volume  by  Maurice  Pernot,  La  Politique  de  Pie  X., 
ipo6-igio;  it  is  a collection  of  reports  to  the  Journal  des  Debats  from 
its  Roman  correspondent,  who  happens  to  be  a man  of  singular  knowl- 
edge and  discernment. 

In  June,  1910,  the  Spanish  government  created  at  Rome  a Spanish 
School  of  History  and  Archaeology. 

Professor  Don  Rafael  Altamira  of  Oviedo,  now  inspector-general  of 
education  at  Madrid,  has  published  the  fourth  volume  of  his  standard 
Historia  dc  Espana  y de  la  Ciznlizacion  Espahola  (Barcelona,  Gili), 
dealing  with  the  eighteenth  century  and  the  early  part  of  the  nineteenth, 
to  the  War  for  Independence.  The  volume  concludes  with  a biblio- 
graphical index  of  sources  from  the  earliest  period  to  1800. 
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The  Bolctin  de  la  Real  Academia  dc  la  Historia  for  July-September, 
1910,  contains  the  report  of  the  committee  appointed  to  award  the 
prize  offered  by  the  Baron  de  Santa  Cruz  for  the  best  Historia  Politica, 
Diplomatica  y Militar  de  Alfonso  XL;  the  award  was  made  to  Don 
Antonio  Ballesteros  y Beretta.  The  prize  (3000  pesetas)  has  again 
been  offered  for  1913,  to  the  best  historical  monograph  on  the  reign  of 
Carlos  II. 

There  has  appeared  t.  I.  of  Pnblicaciones  del  Congreso  Historico 
Internacional  dc  la  Guerra  de  la  Independencia  y su  Epoca  {i8oi-i8ig) 
(Saragossa,  E.  Casanal,  1909,  pp.  260).  This  congress  was  held  at 
Saragossa  in  October,  1908,  and  the  volume  contains  papers  presented  to 
it.  Various  other  publications  suggested  by  this  anniversary  and  relat- 
ing especially  to  the  siege  of  Saragossa  have  appeared  recently  in  Spain. 

Noteworthy  articles  in  periodicals:  L.  Romier,  Les  Institutions  Fran- 
gaises  en  Piemont  sous  Henri  II.  {Rtxut  Historique,  January-February ) ; 
P.  Ronzy,  Un  Siecle  dAnflucnce  Francaise  en  Italic  (i6go-i/go)  a propos 
d’un  Ouvrage  recent  (Revue  de  Synthese  Historique,  October). 

GERMANY,  AUSTRIA,  AND  SWITZERLAND 

The  Zeitschrift  der  Sazngny-Stiftung  fiir  Rechtsgeschichte  has 
announced  the  adding  of  a new  department  under  the  name  “ kanonis- 
tische  ” devoted  to  the  general  history  of  ecclesiastical  law  and  placed 
under  the  editorship  of  Professor  Ulrich  Stutz  of  Bonn  and  Professor 
A.  Werminghoff  of  Konigsberg,  the  former  to  deal  with  texts,  the  latter 
with  the  literature. 

The  Prussian  Institute  in  Rome  will  publish  this  year  a volume  of 
the  Repertorium  Gcrmaniciim  for  the  reign  of  the  Avignon  pope  Clement 
VII.,  edited  by  ]\Ir.  Emil  Goeller.  Besides  vol.  I.  of  Professor  A.  O. 
Aleyer’s  England  und  die  Katholische  Kirche  unter  Elisabeth  und  den 
Stuarts  (Rome,  Loescher,  1910,  pp.  xxvii,  489),  which  ranks  as  vol.  VI. 
in  the  Bibliothek,  we  should  count  as  a product  of  the  Institute  Dr. 
Philipp  Hiltebrandt’s  Preussen  und  die  Romische  Kirche,  of  which  the 
first  volume,  1625-1740,  has  lately  been  brought  out  in  Berlin  (Bath, 
1910,  pp.  xiv,  442).  Two  additional  volumes  are  in  preparation,  the  first 
dealing  with  the  Kirchenpolitik  of  Frederic  the  Great,  the  other  with 
that  of  Frederic  William  II.  and  III. 

The  Fulda  Geschichtsverein  has  published  a thorough  study  of  Das 
Zunftwesen  der  Stadt  Fulda  von  seinen  Anfdngen  bis  zur  Mitte  des  ly. 
Jahrhiindert,  by  Dr.  Josef  Hohmann  (Fuldaer  Aktiendruckerei,  1910, 
pp.  iv,  130). 

The  controversy  as  to  the  editing  of  the  lahrbiicher  der  Deutschcn 
Kbnige  begun  by  the  strictures  of  B.  Schmeidler  on  the  recent  addition 
to  the  series  by  H.  Simonsfeld  (see  our  notes  of  last  October,  p.  199) 
is  continued  sharply  by  Schmeidler  and  Simonsfeld  in  the  latest  issue 
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of  the  Historische  Viertcljahrschrift.  The  latter  contends  that  he  had 
been  faithful  to  the  principles  of  the  series  as  laid  down  by  the  Historical 
Commission  on  the  basis  of  the  declaration  by  Ranke  reiterated  by 
Sybel,  and  the  former  replies  that  the  expressions  of  Ranke  and  Sybel 
do  not  warrant  the  methods  censured.  The  contention  of  Schmeidler 
that  the  providing  of  the  material  in  this  form  cannot  be  regarded  as 
absolving  the  investigator  from  direct  consultation  of  the  originals 
seems  to  be  both  pertinent  and  unanswerable. 

The  Houghton  Mifflin  Company  are  about  to  publish  The  Life  and 
Letters  of  Martin  Luther,  by  Dr.  Preserved  Smith. 

Heft  LXXXVH.  of  the  Historische  Studien  of  E.  Ebering  is  Die 
Hofordniing  Kurfiirst  Joachims  II.  von  Brandenburg,  neu  hrgb.  und 
durch  Untersiichimgcn  iibcr  Hof  halt  und  Vcrwaltung  unter  Joachim  11. 
erldutert  von  Martin  Hass.  This  Hofordniing  has  already  been  pub- 
lished twice,  but  very  unsatisfactorily;  as  now  edited  it  adds  very  mate- 
rially to  our  knowledge  of  the  Brandenburg  central  administration  of 
the  period. 

The  Caxton  Club  of  Chicago  has  issued  for  its  members,  in  the 
sumptuous  form  usual  with  its  publications.  The  Frankfort  Book  Fair, 
being  the  Francofordiense  Emporium  sive  Francofordienses  Nundinae 
of  Henri  Estienne,  a rare  book  printed  in  1574,  and  here  presented  with 
the  original  Latin  text  and  English  translation  on  opposite  pages,  with 
an  elaborate  introduction  and  notes  by  Professor  James  Westfall 
Thompson  of  the  University  of  Chicago  (pp.  xviii,  204).  In  view  of 
the  special  value  of  the  book  to  public  libraries,  the  council  of  the  Caxton 
Club  has,  by  an  exceptional  vote,  empowered  its  secretary  to  dispose  of 
copies  to  such  libraries  or  institutions  as  may  make  application,  on  the 
same  terms  as  to  its  members. 

Dr.  J.  Schmidlin  has  completed  his  presentation  of  Die  Kirchlichen 
Zustdnde  in  Deutschland  vor  dent  Dreissigjdhrigen  Kriege,  on  the  basis 
of  the  episcopal  reports  to  the  papacy,  with  the  publication  of  part  HI. 
(Freiburg  i.  B.,  Herder,  1910). 

The  suspended  publication  of  the  Briefe  und  Akten  zur  Gcschichtc 
des  Dreissigjdhrigen  Krieges  has  been  recently  resumed  with  the  issue  of 
Bde.  VHI.  and  XL,  the  former,  edited  by  Karl  Mayr,  dealing  with  the 
last  ten  months  of  1610  (and  completing  the  publication  of  the  material 
collected  by  Felix  Stieve),  and  with  161 1-1613,  the  latter,  edited  by  A. 
Chroust,  dealing  with  the  Regensburger  Reichstag  of  1613.  With  this 
volume  the  latter  editor  ends  his  connection  with  the  undertaking 
(Munich,  Rieger,  pp.  vii,  800,  xxxiv;  xxv,  1108). 

Dr.  Viktor  Loewe  of  Breslau  publishes  in  the  Mittlicihingcn  des 
Vereins  fiir  die  Geschichte  der  Deutschen  in  Bdlimen,  XLIX.  i,  ]>p. 
29-64,  a fifth  supplement  to  his  bibliography  of  Wallenstein  literature. 
The  last  supplement  was  issued  in  1900.  In  the  following  issue  of  this 
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journal  Dr.  Karl  Siegel  has  a new  study  on  Wallenstein,  “Wallenstein 
auf  der  Hohen  Schul  zu  Altdorf 

Band  II.  of  August  Hartmann’s  Historische  Volkslieder  iind  Zeit- 
gedichtc  vom  i6.  bis  zur  ip.  Jalirliiindert,  of  which  Band  I.  appeared  in 
1907,  covers  the  period  from  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  to  the  middle 
of  the  eighteenth  century  (Munich,  C.  H.  Beck,  1910,  pp.  iv,  355).  The 
volume  contains  181  numbers,  given  with  the  melodies,  the  latter  being 
edited  by  Hyacinth  Abele. 

There  may  be  included  in  the  product  of  the  recent  centenary  cele- 
bration in  Berlin  a book  by  Professor  von  Scharfenot,  Die  Kbniglich 
Prcussische  Kriegsakadcmic,  in  diciistlichem  Auftrage  aus  amtlichen 
Qucllen  dargcstcllt  (Berlin,  IMittler,  1910,  pp.  vi,  397).  The  Kriegsaka- 
demie  was,  like  the  University  of  Berlin,  a creation  of  the  period 
of  regeneration,  being  founded  by  Scharnhorst  in  1810.  It  was 
planned  to  provide  for  a three  years’  course  for  officers;  the  original 
entry  number  of  50  has  now  risen  to  160  and  the  institution  has  devel- 
oped from  a purely  professional  one  into  a general  scientific  Hochschule. 

Heft  20  of  Brandenburg,  Seeliger,  and  Wilcken's  Leipziger  His- 
torisclic  Ahliandhingcn  (Leipzig,  Quelle  and  Meyer)  is  Bunsen  nnd  die 
Deutsche  Einheitshewegung,  by  Walther  Ulbricht.  The  study  is  based 
on  the  family  archives,  and  the  author  aims  to  show  the  injustice  of 
the  presentation  of  Bunsen  in  Treitschke’s  Geschichtc  des  Ncunzehnten 
Jahrhunderts.  The  period  covered  is  1813-1860. 

Professor  W.  Busch  has  prepared  a fourth  edition  of  W.  Mauren- 
brecher’s  Griindung  des  Dcutschen  Reiches,  i8^p-i8yi,  aiming  to  incor- 
porate the  results  of  investigation  since  the  issue  of  the  third  edition, 
also  supervised  by  Professor  Busch  (Leipzig,  C.  E.  Pfeffer,  pp.  ix,  272). 

In  the  Archiv  fiir  Kulturgeschichtc,  VIII.  3,  Professor  Dr.  G.  v. 
Below  and  Dr.  IMarie  Schulz  begin  the  publication  of  “ Briefe  von  K. 
V.  Nitzsch  an  W.  Maurenbrecher,  1861-1880”,  the  first  installment 
coming  to  jMarch,  1876.  The  correspondence  is  of  much  interest  with 
respect  to  the  development  of  historical  study  in  Germany  and  with 
regard  to  politics.  Nitzsch,  professor  first  at  Konigsberg  and  later  in 
Berlin,  was  at  one  time  associated  with  Maurenbrecher  in  a plan  for 
the  publication  of  an  extensive  history  of  Germany  in  monographs,  a 
plan  which  was  the  forerunner  of  the  Bibliothek  Dcutscher  Geschichtc 
of  Zwiedineck-Siidenhorst.  Politically  Nitzsch  and  Maurenbrecher  were 
associated  with  such  men  as  Treitschke  and  Duncker  in  strong  support 
of  the  Bismarck  policy,  though  Nitzsch  was  not  so  much  an  admirer  of 
Bismarck  as  an  opponent  of  the  Fortschrittspartei.  The  letters  of 
Maurenbrecher  to  Nitzsch  have  not  been  preserved. 

The  important  studies  by  M.  Georges  Goyau  on  “ Bismarck  et  I’Lpis- 
copat  ” in  the  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes,  designed  to  cover  the  period 
1873-1878,  have  now  come  to  1874. 
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The  twenty-ninth  annual  meeting  of  the  Baden  Historical  Commis- 
sion was  held  October  21-22.  It  is  announced  that  the  commission  will 
publish  in  1911  Band  III.  of  the  Regesten  der  Bischofe  von  Konstanz-, 
the  first  part  of  Band  II.  of  Regesten  der  Pfalzgrafen  am  Rhein,  edited 
by  Dr.  Graf  v.  Oberndorff  and  covering  1410-1412;  the  last  section  of 
the  Historische  Grundkarten  des  Grossherzogthiims  Baden  (Pforzheim, 
edited  by  Oberregierungsrat  Dr.  Lange)  ; the  fourth  and  fifth  Hefte  of 
Band  III.  of  the  Oberbadisches  Geschlechterbuch,  edited  by  Freiherr 
von  Stotzingen;  Heft  i of  Dr.  Cahn’s  Miinz-  and  Geldgeschichte  der  im 
Grossherzogtnm  Baden  vereinigten  Gebiete;  Dr.  Geier’s  Register  zum 
Ueberlinger  Stadtrecht ; and  a N enjahrsblatt  containing  a study  by 
Joseph  Sauer  on  “ Die  Anfange  des  Christentums  und  der  Kirche  in 
Baden 

The  Commission  for  the  Modern  History  of  Austria  held  its  annual 
meeting  October  21,  1910,  and  announced  as  to  be  issued  in  1911  a volume 
of  Oesterreichisch-Siebenbiirgische  Staatsvertrdge,  edited  by  R.  Gooss, 
Band  I,  of  the  Konventionen  Oesterreichs  und  der  Vereinigten  Nieder- 
lande,  edited  by  H.  v,  Srbik,  and  Band  I.  of  the  Korrespondenz  Ferdi- 
nands L,  edited  by  W.  Bauer. 

A critical  article  of  unusual  interest  is  published  by  Dr.  Ludwig 
Spiegel  in  Bd.  IV.,  Heft  i,  of  the  Zeitschrift  fiir  Politik,  under  the  title 
■“  Zur  Geschichte  der  Politischen  Literatur  Oesterreichs  ”.  The  author, 
proceeding  from  the  assertion  “ dass  die  politische  Literatur  Oester- 
reichs in  den  vierziger  und  fiinziger  Jahren  des  19.  Jahrhunderts  ihren 
Hohepunkt  erreicht  hat  ” devotes  his  study  to  “ Die  Broschurenschmiede 
von  1847  ihre  Gegner  ” and  to  “ Die  Genesis-Literatur 

The  city  of  Geneva  has  begun  the  publication  of  a new  series  of 
documents  from  its  archives  with  the  title  La  Municipalite  de  Geneve 
pendant  la  Domination  Frangaise:  Extraits  de  ses  Registres  et  de  sa 
Correspondance,  iyg8-i8iy,  t.  I.  was  published  in  1910  under  the  editor- 
ship of  Ldouard  Chapuisat  (Geneva,  Kiindig;  Paris,  Champion,  pp. 
clxiv,  355).  The  editor  is  known  in  this  field  by  his  La  Commerce  ct 
^Industrie  a Geneve  pendant  la  Domination  Frangaise. 

Noteworthy  articles  in  periodicals : F.  Kern,  Die  Reichsgewalt  der 
Deutschen  Konige  nach  dem  Interregnum:  Zeitgenossische  Theorien 
(Historische  Zeitschrift,  CVI.  i);  D.  Brader,  Die  Entzmckeliing  des 
G eschichtsunterrichts  an  den  Jesuitenschulen  Deutschlands  und  Oester- 
reichs (i^40-iy/4)  (Historisches  Jahrbuch,  XXXI.)  ; J.  Blociszewski, 
U Annexion  de  la  Bosnia  ct  de  FHerzcgovinc : Etude  Historique  et 
Juridique  (Revue  Generale  de  Droit  International  Public,  September- 
October). 

NETHERLANDS  AND  BELGIUM 

The  Dutch  Historical  Commission  has  pul)lished  the  third  volume  of 
the  Acta  der  Farticulierc  Synoden  van  Znid-Ilolland  (1646-1656,  pp. 
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585),  edited  by  Dr.  W.  P.  C.  Knuttel,  and  the  fifth  of  Dr.  H.  T.  Colen- 
brander’s  Gcdenkstukken  dcr  Algemeene  Geschiedenis  van  Nederland 
van  //P5  tot  1840  (The  Hague,  Nijhoff,  1910,  pp.  Ixi,  841),  containing 
some  61 1 documents,  from  a wide  variety  of  sources,  for  the  period  of 
Louis  Bonaparte. 

The  Belgian  Commission  Royale  d’Histoire  has  resolved  upon  the 
preparation  and  ultimate  publication  of  a formidable  series  of  catalogues 
of  actes,  embracing  those  of  the  kings  and  dukes  of  Lotharingia,  of  the 
dukes  of  Brabant,  counts  of  Flanders,  Hainaut,  and  Namur,  counts  and 
dukes  of  Luxemburg,  prince-bishops  of  Liege,  bishops  of  Cambrai^ 
Tournai,  and  Therouanne,  and  princes  of  the  house  of  Burgundy  from 
Philip  the  Good  to  Charles  V. 

Noteworthy  articles  in  periodicals:  G.  des  Marez,  UApprentissage  d 
Y pres  a la  Fin  du  XIIF  Siecle  (Revue  du  Nord,  February). 

NORTHERN  AND  EASTERN  EUROPE 

Drs.  A.  Krarup  and  J.  Lindbaek  have  brought  out  the  fourth  volume 
of  Acta  Pontificum  Danica  (Copenhagen,  G.  E.  G.  Gad,  1910),  present- 
ing a considerable  mass  of  documents,  chiefly  from  the  Vatican  archives^ 
for  the  Danish  dioceses  in  the  pontificates  of  Sixtus  IV.  and  Innocent 
VIII.,  1471-1492. 

A.  Lahure,  Paris,  has  published  (1911)  the  ninth  and  tenth  volumes- 
of  the  Lettres  et  Papiers  du  Chancelier  Comte  de  Nesselrode,  the 
material  covering  1847-1853. 

Father  Michel  Tamarati’s  UPgUsc  Georgienne  des  Origines  jusqu’d 
nos  Jours  (Rome,  Soc.  Tip.-ed.  Romana,  1910,  pp.  xv,  710),  the  first 
adequate  work  on  the  subject,  is  illustrated  with  maps,  portraits,  and 
many  documents  hitherto  unpublished. 

A.  Picard,  Paris,  announces  in  his  Collection  dc  Manuels  d'Arche- 
ologie  et  d'Histoire  de  I’ Art,  in  the  section  on  Mussulman  art,  a 
volume  on  Mussulman  architecture  by  H.  Saladin  and  one  by  Gaston’ 
Migeon  on  Les  Arts  Plastiqucs  et  Industriels.  To  the  same  collection' 
Professor  Ch.  Diehl  of  the  University  of  Paris  contributes  a Manuel 
d’Art  Byzantin  (pp.  xi,  837;  420  figures). 

An  important  contribution  to  the  history  of  the  Eastern  Question 
has  been  published  by  Plon,  Paris,  being  Le  Bosphore  et  les  Dardanelles:' 
Etude  Historique  sur  la  Question  des  Detroits,  d'apres  la  Correspondance 
Diplomatique  depose  aux  Archives  Centrales  de  Saint-Petersbourg  et  d 
celles  de  r Empire,  by  Serge  Goriainov  (1910,  pp.  xxiii,  392).  It  is  a 
treatment  prepared  wholly  from  the  Russian  material  and  apparently 
contains  considerable  additions  to  our  knowledge  of  the  crises  of  1840- 
1841  and  1870-1871. 

The  Archiv  fiir  Slavische  Philologie,  XXXII.  i,  2,  pp.  89-227,  con- 
tains an  historical  contribution  of  much  interest  by  Stojan  Novakovic,. 
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entitled  “ La  Serbie  Regeneree  et  ses  Historiens  It  is  apropos  of  the 
posthumous  publication  in  1910  of  B.  de  Kallay’s  Geschichte  des  Serhi- 
schen  Aufstandes,  180/-1810. 

Bloud,  Paris,  has  published  Les  Commencements  de  VIndepen- 
dance  Btdgare  ct  le  Prince  Alexandre : Souvenirs  d'un  Frangais  de 
Sofia,  by  E.  Queille,  with  a preface  by  E.  Lamy  of  the  Academy.  This 
is  composed  mainly  of  the  diary  of  M.  Queille  during  his  residence  in 
Sofia,  1883-1884,  which  had  already  been  published  in  the  Correspon- 
dant;  it  is  prefaced  by  a sketch  of  Bulgarian  history  from  1878.  M. 
Queille  was  in  intimate  association  with  King  Ferdinand  and  high 
officials  of  the  state,  and  was  a keen  observer;  there  is  a good  deal  of 
interest  on  the  matter  of  Russian  intrigue. 

Noteworthy  articles  in  periodicals:  L.  Bril,  Les  Premiers  Temps  du 
Christianisme  en  Suede,  I.  (Revue  d’Histoire  Ecclesiastique,  January)  ; 
Pierre  Rain,  Un  Tsar  Ideologue:  La  Formation  de  VEsprit  T Alexandre 
L,  de  Laharpe  a la  Mort  de  Paul  1.  (Revue  d’Histoire  Diplomatique, 
XXV.  i);  M.  A.  Andreades,  U Administration  Financiere  de  la  Grece 
sons  la  Domination  Turqiie  (Revue  des  Etudes  Grecques,  March-June, 
1910). 

THE  FAE  EAST  AND  INDIA 

Messrs.  Methuen  of  London  have  published  Vasco  da  Gama  and 
his  Successors,  1460-1580,  by  K.  G.  Jayne. 

The  series  The  Sacred  Books  of  the  East  (Clarendon  Press),  con- 
taining 49  volumes,  has  been  completed  by  A General  Index  to  the 
Names  and  Subject  Matter  of  the  Sacred  Books  of  the  East,  compiled 
by  Professor  M.  Winternitz,  who  has  been  engaged  in  the  task  since  1894. 
He  has  aimed  to  produce  such  an  analytical  index  as  would  be  “ a sci- 
entific classification  of  religious  phenomena”. 

Ullstein  and  Company,  Berlin,  publish  a Geschichte  des  Orients  by  R. 
Stube,  C.  Bezold,  C.  Brockelmann,  A.  Conrady,  and  O.  Nachod,  as  part 
of  the  Weltgeschichte  edited  by  J.  v.  Pflugk-Harttung  (1910,  pp.  13, 

652). 

Longmans,  Green,  and  Company  announce  The  International  Rela- 
tions of  the  Chinese  Empire:  the  Period  of  Conflict,  18^4-1860,  by 
Hosea  Ballou  Morse,  Chinese  commissioner  of  customs,  with  illustra- 
tions, maps,  and  diagrams.  Mr.  Morse  is  author  of  Trade  and  Adminis- 
tration of  the  Chinese  Empire,  published  in  1908. 

There  has  been  published  in  London  (Luzac  and  Company),  and 
Leyden  (Brill),  as  vol.  XTL  of  the  E.  J.  W.  Gibb  Memorial  Series  a 
volume  by  E.  Blochet  entitled  Introduction  a I’Histoire  des  Monguls  de 
Fadl  Allah  Rashid  cd-Din  (1910,  pp.  398).  This  important  work  has 
hitherto  been  known  in  the  West  only  in  fragments  and  M.  Blochet  has 
now  entered  upon  a complete  edition.  Tie  shows  in  the  present  intro- 
ductory volume  that  the  whole  Persian  literature  as  to  the  Mongols  rests 
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on  the  work  of  Rashid  ed-Din,  and  discusses  the  conditions  of  the  avail- 
able manuscripts. 

The  Archiv  fur  Religionswissenschaft,  XIII.  4,  contains  an  extended 
bibliographical  review  by  H.  Oldenberg,  under  the  title  “ Der  Indische 
Buddhismus,  1907-1910”. 

Messrs.  MacLehose  will  publish  shortly  in  their  series  of  seventeenth- 
century  books  of  travel  a new  edition  of  An  Historical  Relation  of  the 
Island  of  Ceylon  by  Robert  Knox,  a Captive  there  for  Twenty  Years. 
This  edition  will  contain  the  recently  discovered  autobiography  of 
Knox’s  later  life. 


AMERICA 

GENERAL  ITEMS 

The  Carnegie  Institution  of  Washington  has  just  published  Pro- 
fessor Carl  R.  Fish’s  Guide  to  the  Materials  for  American  History  in 
Roman  and  Other  Italian  Archives  (pp.  289),  listing  spolia  opima,  chiefly 
from  the  archives  of  the  Vatican  and  the  Propaganda,  and  followed 
immediately  by  Professor  William  H.  Allison’s  Inventory  of  Unpub- 
lished Materials  for  American  Religious  History,  chiefly  in  Protestant 
Church  Archives  (pp.  254),  listing  the  contents  of  several  scores  of  re- 
positories. Galley-proof  of  Mr.  David  W.  Parker’s  Calendar  of  Terri- 
torial Papers  in  Government  Archives  at  Washington  has  mostly  been 
read.  Dr.  Paullin  has  completed  his  researches  in  London  for  the  Guide 
to  Materials  for  the  History  of  the  United  States  since  i/8y  in  London 
Archives  prepared  by  him  and  by  Professor  Paxson.  The  British 
government  kindly  consented  that  the  researches  for  this  book  in  the 
Foreign  Office,  Colonial  Office,  and  Home  Office  papers,  and  some  others, 
should,  with  some  minor  reservations,  be  extended  beyond  the  usual 
date  of  1837  to  the  year  i860. 

A lectureship  on  the  history  and  institutions  of  the  United  States 
has  been  established  at  the  University  of  Oxford,  with  the  expectation 
that  American  scholars  will  be  selected  to  deliver  the  lectures,  and  that 
they  will  deal  with  the  political,  institutional,  economic,  or  social  his- 
tory of  the  country.  The  first  lectures  are  expected  to  be  given  in  the 
summer  of  1911. 

A revised  edition  of  Professor  Channing  and  Hart’s  very  useful 
Guide  to  the  Study  of  American  History  (Boston,  1896)  is  being  pre- 
pared by  Professors  Channing,  Hart,  and  Turner,  and  will  be  issued  in  a 
few  months. 

The  Superintendent  of  Documents  has  published  as  Price  List  50 
a considerable  list,  of  116  small  pages,  of  the  United  States  public  docu- 
ments which  he  has  for  sale  relating  to  political  and  military  history, 
biography,  diplomatic  relations,  and  the  like.  This  price  list  can  be  had 
gratis  on  application. 
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The  School  of  American  Archaeology,  sustained  by  the  Archaeo- 
logical Institute  of  America,  and  having  its  headquarters  in  the  Old 
Palace  at  Santa  Fe,  resumed  early  in  1911  its  excavations  at  Quirigua 
in  Guatemala,  continuing  its  “ first  campaign  of  1910  for  the  study 
of  the  monuments  of  southern  Maya  culture.  In  co-operation  with  the 
Bureau  of  American  Ethnology,  and  with  the  aid  of  Dr.  A.  F.  Bandelier, 
it  will  continue  its  ethnological  survey  of  the  Rio  Grande  valley.  In 
August  it  will  maintain  a summer  school  at  El  Rito  de  los  Frijoles, 
New  Mexico. 

The  Association  of  History  Teachers  of  the  Middle  States  and 
Maryland  held  its  annual  meeting  in  Washington  on  March  10  and  ii, 
the  chief  historical  paper  being  by  Professor  James  T.  Shotwell  of 
Columbia  University,  on  the  Social  Point  of  View  in  the  Teaching  of 
History.  The  New  England  Association  of  History  Teachers  is  to  meet 
at  Dartmouth  College  on  May  ii,  12,  and  13, 

It  is  announced  that  the  Houghton  Mifflin  Company  will  publish  in  the 
spring  The  Origin  and  Grozvth  of  the  American  Constitution,  by  Hannis 
Taylor,  similar  in  character  to  the  author’s  work  on  the  English  consti- 
tution. 

Professors  Carl  R.  Fish  and  Frederic  L.  Paxson  have  undertaken  to 
publish,  through  the  medium  of  the  Wisconsin  Academy  of  Arts  and 
Sciences,  a complete  series  of  maps  illustrating  congressional  elections. 
These  maps  will  be  published  from  year  to  year  until  completed,  when 
they  will  be  brought  together  and  issued  as  a single  publication. 

The  Albert  Shaw  Lectures  in  American  diplomatic  history,  annually 
given  at  the  Johns  Hopkins  University,  will  this  spring  be  given  by  Dr. 
Charles  O.  Paullin,  his  subject  being  that  of  the  diplomatic  services  and 
activities  of  American  naval  commanders  and  other  officers. 

Senate  Document  No.  8^1  of  the  third  session  of  the  Sixty-First 
Congress  is  a compilation  of  reciprocity  treaties  between  the  United 
States  and  foreign  powers. 

G,  P.  Putnam’s  Sons  have  issued  The  Commercial  Power  of  Con- 
gress, considered  in  the  Light  of  its  Origin,  by  W.  D.  Brown.  The 
author  treats  of  “ the  origin,  development,  and  contemporary  interpre- 
tation of  the  commerce  clause  of  the  Constitution  from  the  New  Jersey 
representations  of  1778  to  the  embargo  daws  of  Jefferson’s  adminis- 
tration ”. 

The  lectures  of  President  Benjamin  Ide  Wheeler  as  Roosevelt  pro- 
fessor in  the  University  of  Berlin  have  been  issued  in  Strassburg  by 
Triibner  with  the  title  Unterricht  und  Demokratic  in  Amcrika. 

The  J.  B.  Lippincott  Company  announces  A Short  History  of  the 
United  States  Navy,  hy  Captain  George  R.  Clark,  U.  S.  N..  and  other 
naval  officers,  d'he  aim  of  the  writers  is  to  ])rescnt  a straightforward 
account  of  naval  affairs  from  a ])rofessional  point  of  view. 
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Dr.  David  Kinley’s  work  The  Independent  Treasury  of  the  United 
States,  which  was  published  in  1893,  has  been  revised  and  brought 
down  to  date  by  the  author  and  is  now  issued  by  the  National  Monetary 
Commission  under  the  title  The  Independent  Treasury  of  the  United 
States  and  its  Relations  to  the  Banks  of  the  Country  (Washington, 
Government  Printing  Office,  1910,  61  Cong.,  2 sess..  Sen.  Doc.  No.  5^7. 
PP-  370)- 

The  National  Monetary  Commission  has  issued  State  Banks  and 
Trust  Companies  since  the  Passage  of  the  National-Bank  Act,  by  Pro- 
fessor George  E.  Barnett  of  Johns  Hopkins  University  (Washington, 
Government  Printing  Office,  1911,  pp.  366).  Part  i.  of  the  book  treats 
analytically  and  historically  of  state-bank  and  trust-company  legisla- 
tion. In  part  ii.  the  author  examines  in  particular  the  causes  of  the 
growth  of  state  banks  and  trust  companies.  There  are  numerous  sta- 
tistical tables  throughout  the  book.  A study  of  “ The  Insurance  of 
Bank  Deposits  in  the  West  two  articles  written  by  Thornton  Cooke 
for  the  Quarterly  Journal  of  Economics  (November,  1909,  and  February, 
1910)  constitutes  an  appendix  of  90  pages. 

The  American  Book  Company  sends  us  Makers  and  Defenders  of 
America,  by  Misses  Anna  E.  Foote  and  Avery  W.  Skinner,  intended  to 
instruct  school-children  in  the  history  pf  the  period  since  1763  by 
reading-matter  chiefly  biographical.  It  is  moderately  interesting  but 
w’ithout  distinction,  and  abounds  in  errors. 

Part  I.  of  Bulletin  30  of  the  Bureau  of  American  Ethnology,  first 
volume  of  its  Hand-Book  of  American  Indians  North  of  Mexico,  edited 
by  Frederick  W.  Hodge,  was  published  in  1907  and  comprises  the 
articles  for  the  letters  A to  M in  what  is  really  an  encyclopaedia  of 
matters  relating  to  the  American  Indians.  Part  II.  (pages  1221)  has 
now  been  issued  and  includes  besides  the  articles  from  N to  Z a “ syn- 
ononiy  ” of  names  extending  to  more  than  150  pages  and  an  extensive 
bibliography.  The  book,  as  now  completed,  is  doubtless  the  most  com- 
prehensive and  authoritative  book  on  American  Indians  yet  published, 
its  articles  being  written  by  the  best  experts  and  its  editing  remarkably 
careful,  competent,  and  scholarly. 

Bulletin  45  of  the  Bureau  of  American  Ethnology  is  Chippewa 
Music  (pp.  xix,  216),  by  Frances  Densmore.  Miss  Densmore  has  made 
a careful  study  of  the  music  of  the  Chippewa  Indians  on  several  of 
the  reservations  in  Minnesota  and  besides  presenting  a scientific  study 
of  the  characteristics  of  the  music  of  the  Chippewas  has  recorded  by 
means  of  a phonograph  two  hundred  of  their  songs,  which  are  given 
in  this  volume  together  with  explanatory  narratives  and  analyses.  Bul- 
letin 37  of  the  Bureau’s  series  is  Antiquities  of  Central  and  Southeastern 
Missouri  (pp.  vii,  116),  by  Gerard  Fowke.  The  work  recorded  in  this 
volume  was  done  under  the  auspices  of  the  St.  Louis  Society  of  the 
Archaeological  Institute  of  America. 
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Mr.  Alfred  Soderstrom  oi  Minnesota  has  brought  together  a body 
of  material  for  a history  of  the  Swedish  press  in  America,  which  he 
has  published  under  the  title  Blixtar  pa  Tidningshorisonten.  Mr.  Soder- 
strom has  listed  Swedish-American  newspapers  and  other  periodical 
publications  to  the  number  of  1158, 

Mr.  Samuel  Oppenheim  has  published  a monograph  on  The  Jews  and 
Masonry  in  the  United  States  before  1810. 

The  Journal  of  American  History,  vol.  V.,  no.  i,  contains  an  account 
by  H.  M.  Baker  of  the  siege  of  Louisburg  in  1745;  a sketch  of  William 
Cocke,  one  of  the  first  senators  from  Tennessee,  by  William  Goodrich; 
and  a short  account  of  prison  ships  in  the  American  Revolution,  by  C.  E. 
West.  From  the  Journals  of  the  Princeton  Historical  Association  is 
taken  the  account  by  an  eye-witness  of  the  battle  of  Princeton,  edited 
by  V.  L.  Collins.  The  printing  of  the  orderly  books  of  Ensign  Samuel 
Talmadge  continues. 

In  the  October  number  of  the  Magazine  of  History  is  an  outline  his- 
tory of  “ The  American  Thanksgiving  ”,  by  Mary  C.  Sweet,  the  second 
paper  on  Pennsylvania  county  names,  by  George  R.  Prowell,  and  the 
concluding  paper  of  Malcolm  G.  Sausser  entitled  “ An  American  Loya- 
list: Moody  of  New  Jersey”.  In  the  November  number  appears  an 
article  on  the  practical  work  of  the  Daughters  of  the  Revolution  in 
North  Carolina,  by  Mary  Hilliard  Hinton. 


ITEMS  ARRANGED  IN  CHRONOLOGICAL  ORDER 

It  is  expected  that  the  third  volume  of  Rev.  Thomas  J.  Campbell’s 
Pioneer  Priests  of  North  America  will  shortly  come  from  the  press. 

The  Beginnings  of  the  American  Revolution,  by  Ellen  Chase  (New 
York,  the  Baker  and  Taylor  Company),  traces  colonial  protest  through 
its  various  forms  and  degrees  to  Gage’s  proclamation  of  June  12,  1775. 
The  work,  which  is  three  volumes  in  extent  and  illustrated,  draws  largely 
on  documentary  sources,  but  concerns  itself  chiefly  with  the  vicinity  of 
Boston. 

Mrs.  Danske  Dandridge  of  Shephcrdstown,  West  Virginia,  has  pre- 
pared a general  account  of  the  American  Prisoners  of  the  Revolution 
(1911,  500  pp.),  published  and  sold  by  the  author. 

New  volumes  in  .Small,  Maynard,  and  Company’s  series  The  Beacon 
Biographies  are  Benjamin  Franklin,  by  Lindsay  Swift,  and  George 
Washington,  by  Worthington  Chauncey  Ford. 

The  Records  of  the  American  Catholic  Historical  Society  for  De- 
cember prints  under  the  caption  “ Propaganda  Documents;  Appointment 
of  the  First  Bishop  of  Baltimore  ” translations  of  the  “ Documents  rela- 
tive to  the  Adjustment  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Organization  in  the 
United  States  to  the  Conditions  of  National  Independence,  1783-1789”, 
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which  appeared  in  the  issue  of  this  journal  for  July,  1910.  Rev.  E.  I. 
Devitt,  S.  J.,  furnishes  an  introduction  to  the  translations. 

Dr.  James  A,  Robertson  has  edited  a series  of  documents,  hitherto 
unpublished,  which  portray  the  social,  economic,  and  political  conditions 
in  the  territory  represented  in  the  Louisiana  purchase,  to  which  he  has 
given  the  title  Louisiana  under  the  Rule  of  Spain,  France,  and  the 
United  States,  i/8^-i8o/.  Volume  I.  has  already  appeared  (Cleveland, 
Arthur  H.  Clark  Company). 

Professor  Farrand’s  Records  of  the  Federal  Convention  has  just 
been  published  by  the  Yale  University  Press;  all  copies,  both  of  the 
edition  de  luxe  and  of  the  regular  first  edition,  were  subscribed  for 
before  publication,  but  there  will  be  other  issues. 

George  W.  Jacobs  and  Company  have  brought  out  Historic  Dress 
in  America,  1800-18 jo,  by  Elizabeth  ^McClellan,  whose  previous  volume 
dealt  with  the  period  1607-1800. 

A Life  of  Andrezv  Jackson,  by  Professor  John  S.  Bassett,  is  expected 
to  be  published  in  May. 

The  Life  of  Hiram  Paulding,  Rear-Admiral,  U.  S.  N.,  by  Rebecca 
Paulding  ^Meade  (Xew  York,  Baker  and  Taylor  Company,  pp.  xi,  321), 
is  essentially  a collection  of  episodes  in  Paulding’s  life.  Two  chapters, 
relating  to  a visit  to  Simon  Bolivar,  are  taken  from  Paulding’s  Bolivar 
and  his  Camp.  One  chapter  is  concerned  with  the  capture  of  William 
Walker,  the  filibuster.  Considerable  use  is  made  of  Paulding’s  journal, 
and  several  letters  to  and  from  him  are  printed  in  full. 

A question  which  has  been  considerably  debated  of  late  is  discussed, 
with  additional  facts,  in  the  pamphlet  Was  Secession  Taught  at  West 
Point f (pp.  40),  a paper  by  Lieutenant-Colonel  James  W.  Latta,  pub- 
lished by  the  Pennsylvania  Commandery  of  the  ^Military  Order  of  the 
Loyal  Legion. 

General  IF.  T.  Sherman  as  a College  President,  by  David  F.  Boyd, 
late  president  of  Louisiana  State  University,  appears  as  a university 
bulletin  of  that  institution,  being  reprinted  from  the  April  (1910)  issue 
of  The  American  College. 

The  American  Philosophical  Society  have  published  separately  The 
Great  Japanese  Embassy  of  i860,  a paper  read  before  the  society  in 
April,  1910,  by  Patterson  Du  Bois. 

The  Story  of  a Cannoneer  under  Stonewall  Jackson,  by  E.  A.  ]Moore, 
describes  the  part  taken  by  the  Rockbridge  artillery  in  the  Army  of 
Northern  Virginia.  An  introduction  to  the  book  is  furnished  by  Robert 
E.  Lee,  jr.,  and  H.  St.  George  Tucker  (Lynchburg,  J.  P.  Bell  Company). 

Gettysburg:  the  Pivotal  Battle  of  the  Civil  War,  by  R.  K.  Bucham, 
is  announced  by  A.  C.  McClurg  and  Company. 
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Major-General  Grenville  M.  Dodge  has  brought  out  through  the 
Monarch  Printing  Company,  Council  Bluffs,  Iowa,  The  Battle  of 
Atlanta  and  other  Campaigns,  Addresses,  ete. 

General  Basil  \V.  Duke  has  written  his  Reminiseenees,  which  Double- 
day, Page,  and  Company  will  publish. 

The  Life  of  J.  L.  M.  Curry,  member  of  Congress  from  Alabama 
before  the  Civil  War,  member  of  the  Confederate  Congress,  and  for 
many  years  agent  of  the  Peabody  Fund,  has  been  brought  out  by  the 
Macmillan  Company.  The  authors  are  President  E.  A.  Alderman  and 
A.  C.  Gordon. 

The  New  York  State  Library  has  issued  as  a bulletin  C'  Legisla- 
tion 40”)  of  the  Education  Department  Ameriean  Ballot  Lazes,  1888- 
igio  (pp.  220),  by  Arthur  C.  Luddington.  The  monograph  consists  of 
a chronological  survey,  classification,  and  digest  of  the  ballot  laws,  in- 
cluding also  a digest  of  the  constitutional  and  statutory  provisions  in 
regard  to  the  use  of  voting  machines. 

Mr.  Charles  Morris  has  written  a volume  which  he  entitles  The 
Marvellous  Career  of  Theodore  Roosevelt,  etc.  (Philadelphia,  Winston). 
Another  biography  of  the  former  president,  which  will  shortly  be  issued 
by  A.  C.  McClurg  and  Company,  is  that  of  Dr.  Max  Kullnick.  The 
book  will  appear  in  a translation  made  by  Professor  Frederick  von 
Rietdorf  and  will  bear  the  title  From  Rough  Rider  to  President. 


LOCAL  ITEMS,  ARRANGED  IN  GEOGRAPHICAL  ORDER 

In  the  Nezv  England  Historical  and  Genealogical  Register  for  Janu- 
ary the  bibliography  of  lists  of  New  England  soldiers,  by  Mary  E. 
Baker,  is  continued,  as  is  also  A.  M.  Dyer’s  contribution  on  “ First 
Ownership  of  Ohio  Lands  ”. 

At  a meeting  of  the  Maine  Historical  Society  on  December  14,  Mr. 
George  S.  Delano  delivered  an  address  on  “The  Humanity  of  His- 
torical Societies  ”.  At  a meeting  on  February  16,  a paper  by  Rev. 
Henry  O.  Thayer  entitled  “ Sir  William  Phips  and  his  Relations  with  his 
native  Town  of  Woolwich  ” was  read.  The  society  has  issued  as  volume 
XVL  of  its  documentary  series  a new  volume  of  the  Baxter  Manu- 
scripts. The  state  has  published  York  Deeds,  book  i(S,  1735-1737 
(Bethel,  pp.  654,  123). 

The  Report  of  the  state  historian  of  Maine  for  the  years  1909  and 
1910  reviews  the  legislation  in  behalf  of  the  office  of  state  historian  and 
describes  the  work  done  during  the  past  two  years  in  assembling,  arrang- 
ing, and  publishing  the  historical  materials  in  his  custody. 

Much  material  on  the  Aroostook  War  and  the  northeast  boundary 
question  will  be  found  in  the  first  volume  of  the  Collections  of  the 
Piscataquis  County  Historical  Society  (Dover,  Maine,  1910,  pj).  522). 
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A History  of  the  Town  of  Andover,  New  Hampshire,  ly^i-igod,  by 
J.  R.  Eastman,  has  been  brought  out  in  Andover  by  the  committee  on 
town  history. 

The  October  serial  of  the  Proceedings  of  the  Massachusetts  His- 
torical Society  contains  an  account  of  Goldwin  Smith’s  visit  to  the 
United  States  in  1864,  by  i\Ir.  Worthington  C.  Ford,  a suggestive  paper 
on  the  campaign  of  1777,  by  ]^Ir,  Charles  Francis  Adams,  and  the 
journal  of  Rev.  Joseph  Emerson,  jr.,  a naval  chaplain  in  the  expedition 
against  Louisburg  in  1745.  To  the  Proceedings  for  November  Mr. 
Adams  contributes  a paper  on  “ Contemporary  Opinion  on  the  Howes  ”, 
and  Mr.  Ford  one  on  “ Parliament  and  the  Howes”.  These  articles  are 
the  outgrowth  of  an  examination  of  three  volumes  of  pamphlets  in 
possession  of  the  society,  once  a part  of  the  library  of  Israel  Mauduit 
and  containing  liberal  annotations  by  ]\Iauduit  and  some  by  Joseph 
Calloway.  An  account  of  these  pamphlets  is  appended  by  Mr.  Ford  to  his 
paper.  Professor  J.  F.  Jameson  contributes  Plymouth  letters  of  John 
Bridge  and  Emmanuel  Altham  to  James  Sherley,  1623  and  1624.  In 
the  December  serial,  under  the  title  “The  Weems  Dispensation”,  Mr. 
Charles  Francis  Adams  discourses  upon  Washington’s  military  conduct 
in  the  Long  Island  campaign.  An  Indian  deed  for  Xauset,  1666,  is  also 
printed,  and  the  diary  of  Rev.  Joseph  Emerson,  jr.,  for  1748-1749.  The 
January  issue  contains  a discussion  of  the  maximum  marching  rates  of 
infantry,  by  ]\Ir.  Charles  Francis  Adams;  an  account  of  the  last  blockade 
run  of  the  Sumter,  by  one  of  its  officers;  certain  remarkable  political 
letters  of  Jonathan  Russell  to  Henry  Clay  and  John  Quincy  Adams  in 
1815;  several  papers  relating  to  the  trial  of  Anthony  Burns;  and  a 
journal  of  a visit  to  the  “western  country”  in  1845,  by  the  late  W.  W. 
Creenough. 

Professor  Everett  Kimball  of  Smith  College  has  in  press  a book  on 
The  Public  Career  of  Joseph  Dudley. 

The  Essex  Institute  Historical  Collections  continues  in  the  January 
number  the  list  of  prizes  and  recaptures  (1813-1814)  taken  from  the 
records  of  the  vice-admiralty  court  at  Halifax,  Nova  Scotia,  and  the 
Revolutionary  orderly  book  of  Captain  Jeremiah  Putnam  of  Danvers, 
Massachusetts,  in  the  Rhode  Island  campaign,  1779. 

The  Alacmillan  Company  have  published  The  Siege  of  Boston,  by 
Allen  French. 

The  late  !Miss  Gertrude  S.  Kimball  left  a manuscript  on  Colonial 
Providence,  which  will  be  published  in  elaborate  form  by  the  Houghton 
Mifflin  Company. 

Mr.  Anson  Phelps  Stokes,  jr.,  has  prepared  a descriptive  list,  chrono- 
logically arranged,  of  engraved  views  of  New  Haven,  which  he  has 
brought  out  with  the  title  Historical  Prints  of  New  Haven,  Connecticut, 
u'ith  special  reference  to  Yale  College  and  the  Green.  A useful  table 
of  local  dates  is  added. 
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The  managing  editor  wishes  to  point  out  an  important  erratum  on 
page  75  of  his  Narratives  of  New  Netherland.  The  date  of  the  sailing 
of  the  Nieu  Nederlandt  and  the  planting  of  the  first  colony  in  the 
province  has  long  been  held  to  have  been  1623.  This  rests  (hitherto) 
solely  on  a passage  in  Wassenaer.  The  editor  was  convinced  by  argu- 
ments of  Mr.  van  Laer  that  the  true  meaning  was  1624.  The  correc- 
tion was  sent  to  the  printers  of  the  book,  but  just  failed  to  arrive  in  time. 
If  the  effiect  of  this  should  be  to  help  in  perpetuating  a wrong  date  for 
the  founding  of  one  of  our  thirteen  colonies,  the  erratum  may  be  worth 
mentioning  in  these  pages. 

The  papers  of  the  manor  of  Rensselaerswyck  and  of  the  ^ an  Rens- 
selaer family  have  been  transferred  by  the  family  to  the  New  York 
State  Library  under  an  agreement  that  provides  for  making  this  material 
available  for  the  purposes  of  historical  research.  The  collection  con- 
tains about  200  volumes  of  documents,  half  of  them  in  Dutch  and 
belonging  to  the  period  prior  to  1700,  and  about  25,000  papers  relating 
for  the  most  part  to  the  administration  of  the  manor  for  two  hundred 
years.  Beside  family  letters,  land  patents,  deeds,  maps,  leases,  etc.,  the 
collection  includes  proceedings  of  the  court  of  the  colony,  resolutions 
of  the  commissioners,  and  letters  of  Arent  van  Curler,  Peter  Stuyvesant, 
and  the  first  four  English  governors.  The  State  Library  has  also  secured 
a collection  of  papers  of  Dr.  E.  B.  O’Callaghan,  which  includes  700  or 
800  letters,  chiefly  of  the  period  1860-1880,  and  O’Callaghan’s  own 
papers  dealing  with  Indian  names,  Jesuit  relations,  etc. 

The  state  historian  of  New"  York  announces  for  publication  within 
the  current  year  the  Minutes  of  the  Committee  of  the  City  and  County 
of  Albany,  1775-1778,  in  three  volumes,  to  be  completed  by  an  analytical 
index;  also  the  first  volume  of  an  analytical  index  to  the  eight  printed 
volumes  of  the  Public  Papers  of  Governor  George  Clinton.  A similar 
index  to  the  Minutes  of  the  Executive  Council  of  the  Province  of  New 
York:  Administration  of  Francis  Lovelace,  1668  to  1677,  which  was 
recently  published  in  two  volumes,  will  shortly  be  begun. 

The  Report  of  the  director  of  the  New  York  State  Library  for  1909 
(issued  in  January,  1911)  includes  an  account  of  the  accessions  to  the 
manuscripts  section  and  in  particular  a descriptive  list  of  the  “ Van 
Rensselaer  Bowier  Manuscripts,  series  2 ”. 

The  Historic  Mohawk,  by  Mary  Riggs  Diefendorf  (Putnam,  pp.  xiv, 
331),  is  not  so  much  a connected  narrative  as  a series  of  essays  upon 
salient  features  of  the  valley’s  history,  with  a considerable  number  of 
hitherto  unpublished  documents. 

Mrs.  Mary  McArthur  Tuttle,  widow  of  the  late  Professor  Herbert 
Tuttle,  has  presented  to  the  library  of  Cornell  University  the  books  on 
which  his  History  of  Prussia  was  mainly  based. 

Mr.  Stan.  \’.  Ilenkels  contributes  to  the  Pennsylvania  Magazine  of 
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History  and  Biography  for  October  an  interesting  series  of  letters  from 
Thomas  Jefferson  to  William  Wirt,  1805  to  1816,  to  which  is  given  the 
caption  “Jefferson’s  Recollections  of  Patrick  Henry”,  but  which  em- 
body recollections  not  directly  connected  with  Henry’s  career.  The 
Magazine  prints  also  an  autobiographical  sketch  of  General  John  Bur- 
rows of  Lycoming  County,  Pennsylvania,  which,  though  written  in  1837, 
embodies  recollections  of  military  events  in  the  Revolution.  The  orderly 
book  of  General  Muhlenberg  (1777)  is  continued.  In  the  department 
of  “Notes  and  Queries”  appear  several  letters  of  interest:  General  Sul- 
livan to  President  Hancock,  October  6,  1777;  General  Washington  to 
General  Smallwood,  March  21,  1778;  James  McHenry  to  Elias  Boudinot, 
July  2,  1778;  Robert  Morris  to  General  Anthony  Wayne,  March  27, 
1795;  and  William  Findley  to  General  William  Irvine,  March  30,  1798. 

Mr.  James  Hadden  of  Uniontown,  Pennsylvania,  has  issued  a reprint 
of  The  Monongahcla  of  Old:  or  Historical  Sketches  of  South-lV estern 
Pennsylvania  to  the  Year  1800,  by  James  Veech. 

The  Bulletin  of  the  Virginia  State  Library  for  October  contains 
in  73  pages  a valuable  annotated  bibliography  of  the  conventions  and 
constitutions  of  Virginia  including  references  to  essays,  letters,  and 
speeches  in  the  Virginia  newspapers  and  a variety  of  information. 

The  Virginia  Magazine  of  History  and  Biography  for  January 
prints  under  its  running  caption  “ Miscellaneous  Colonial  Documents  ” 
a number  of  letters  from  Nathaniel  Blakiston^  agent  for  Alaryland  and 
Virginia,  to  the  governor  and  council  of  Virginia,  1705  to  1709,  and  a 
letter  from  Philip  Ludwell  to  Edward  Jennings,  1709,  in  regard  to  a 
negro  plot.  The  material  from  the  Randolph  manuscript  relates  to  the 
years  1685-1686.  Appearing  in  this  issue  are  some  items  from  the  Sir 
William  Johnson  papers,  among  them  the  proceedings  of  a council  of 
officers  held  at  Fort  Loudoun,  March  30,  1758,  to  consider  a proposal  of 
peace  affecting  the  Southern  Indians.  The  Revolutionary  army  orders 
printed  in  this  issue  are  of  Wayne's  light  infantry  corps,  September  to 
October,  1779.  Mention  may  also  be  made  of  a diary  of  a journey  to 
Ohio  and  Kentucky  in  1805  by  Henry  Bartlett. 

The  William  and  Mary  College  Quarterly  Historical  Magazine  for 
January  prints  part  of  an  address  by  the  editor  upon  “ The  Medical  Men 
of  Virginia  ”,  delivered  in  Richmond  in  May,  1910.  Mr.  Lewis  Beckner 
contributes  parts  of  a Caroline  County  survey  book  now  found  in 
Alexandria,  Kentucky,  and  Mr.  A.  J.  Morrison  a note  on  “ Mabinogion 
of  the  West  ”.  There  is  also  a letter  of  John  Tyler  to  the  editor  of  the 
Boston  Times,  September  28,  1843. 

Mr.  D.  R.  Anderson  of  Richmond  College,  Richmond,  Virginia,  is 
collecting  material  for  a life  of  William  B,  Giles,  United  States  senator, 
1804-1815,  and  governor  of  Virginia,  1827-1830,  and  would  appreciate 
information  concerning  letters  of  Giles  or  other  material  bearing  on  his 
life. 
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J.  P.  McConnell  is  the  author  of  a small  volume  entitled  Kegrocs  and 
their  Treatment  in  Virginia  from  186^  to  186/  (Emory,  Virginia,  pub- 
lished by  the  author). 

It  is  announced  that  Professor  John  W.  Way  land,  whose  work  The 
German  Element  of  the  Shenandoah  Valley  appeared  a short  while  ago, 
has  in  preparation  a History  of  Rockingham  County,  Virginia,  which 
will  be  published  by  Ruebush-Elkins  Company  of  Dayton,  \'irginia. 

The  “ Third  Biennial  Report  of  the  North  Carolina  Historical  Com- 
mission ”,  which  is  issued  as  Bulletin  No.  9 of  the  commission’s  Publi- 
cations and  is  in  fact  the  report  of  the  secretary  of  the  commission, 
Mr.  R.  D.  W.  Connor,  gives  a detailed  account  of  the  work  done  by  the 
commission  during  the  past  two  years.  Especial  mention  should  be 
made  of  the  descriptive  memoranda  of  the  contents  of  several  collec- 
tions of  manuscripts  in  the  custody  of  the  commission,  particularly  the 
David  L.  Swain  papers,  the  Charles  E.  Johnson  collection,  the  papers 
of  Zebulon  Vance,  the  papers  of  Major-General  Bryan  Grimes,  and  the 
E.  J.  Hale  collection,  the  latter  emanating  from  the  editorial  office  of 
the  Fayetteville  Observer  and  relating  to  the  years  1832-1869.  One- 
half  of  the  report  describes  historical  activities  in  North  Carolina, 
1909-1910. 

The  North  Carolina  Historical  Commission  has  recently  received 
about  1000  manuscripts  of  considerable  interest.  Among  them  are  a 
number  of  letters  and  other  documents  relating  to  the  mission,  composed 
of  Chief  Justice  Ellsworth,  Governor  William  R.  Davie,  of  North  Caro- 
lina, and  William  Vans  Murray,  which  President  Adams  sent  to  France 
in  1799  to  settle  the  differences  between  France  and  the  United  States, 
They  embrace  letters  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  Timothy  Pickering, 
Oliver  Ellsworth,  and  notes  and  memoranda  kept  by  the  American  min- 
isters during  the  negotiations. 

The  general  assembly  of  North  Carolina,  in  its  recent  session,  made 
an  appropriation  of  $250,000  for  the  erection  of  a fireproof  building  for 
the  housing  of  the  Historical  Commission,  the  State  Library,  the  Hall 
of  Plistory,  and  the  Supreme  Court  and  its  library  and  records. 

Dr.  Stephen  B.  Weeks’s  index  to  the  colonial  and  state  records  of 
North  Carolina  will,  it  is  hoped,  l)e  ready  for  distribution  some  time 
during  the  present  year. 

Professor  J.  G.  de  Roulhac  Hamilton  of  the  University  of  North 
Carolina  is  collecting  material  for  a biography  of  Governor  James 
Hamilton  of  South  Carolina  and  would  be  grateful  for  letters,  copies  of 
letters,  or  information. 

In  the  South  Carolina  Hislorical  and  Genealogical  Magazine  for 
October,  1910,  Mr.  II.  A,  M.  Smith  continues  his  series  of  articles  on 
the  baronies  of  South  Carolina  by  one  on  Fairlawn.  The  January  num- 
ber adds  one  on  the  Cypress  Barony.  It  also  contains  three  letters  of 
Rawlins  Lowndes,  1778-1779. 
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The  paper  of  chief  historical  value  in  the  Quarterly  of  the  Texas 
State  Historical  Association  for  January  is  “Apache  Relations  in  Texas, 
1718-1750”,  by  W.  E.  Dunn,  a paper  based  upon  an  extensive  study  of 
the  sources.  Mr.  H.  Y.  Benedict  contributes  a biographical  sketch  of 
the  late  Professor  Garrison,  and  i\Ir.  A.  W.  Terrell  a memorial  address 
on  Stephen  F.  Austin. 

A Texas  Pioneer:  Early  Staging  and  Overland  Freighting  Days  on 
the  Frontier  of  Texas  and  Mexico,  by  August  Santleben,  edited  by  I.  D. 
Affleck  (Washington,  Neale,  1910,  pp.  321),  is  replete  with  reminiscences 
of  many  sorts  but  possesses  especial  interest  for  its  description  of  the 
conditions  and  methods  of  transportation  on  the  Texan  and  Mexican 
frontiers  from  about  1865  to  1880,  conditions  and  methods  now  obsolete. 
Some  added  chapters  treat  in  particular  of  the  colonizing  project  of 
Henry  Castro  about  1844. 

Hood’s  Texas  Brigade:  its  Marches,  its  Battles,  its  Achievements 
(Washington,  Neale,  pp.  347)  is  the  work  of  Mr.  J.  B.  Polley,  a member 
of  the  brigade,  who  was  selected  as  brigade  historian  by  the  organiza- 
tion of  survivors  and  commissioned  to  write  a “ fair  and  impartial  his- 
tory ” of  the  brigade.  “ The  thread  of  it  ”,  says  the  author,  “ is  spun 
almost  entirely  out  of  material  furnished  by  the  memories  and  diaries 
of  himself  and  his  comrades”,  as  little  documentary  material  relating  to 
the  services  of  the  command  has  survived. 

The  Ohio  Archaeological  and  Historical  Quarterly  publishes  in  its 
January  issue  the  address  of  Professor  Frederick  J.  Turner,  “The  Place 
of  the  Ohio  Valley  in  American  History”,  delivered  before  the  Ohio 
Valley  Historical  Association  at  Frankfort  in  October,  1909.  Mr.  A.  B. 
Stout  contributes  to  this  issue  of  the  Quarterly  a description  of  the  pre- 
historic earthworks  in  Wisconsin,  and  Mr.  Basil  Meek  an  account  of 
General  Harmar’s  expedition  against  the  Indians  in  1790.  Embraced 
in  the  article  are  the  diary  of  General  Harmar,  September  to  November, 
1790,  Major  Ferguson’s  report  of  the  expedition,  the  statement  of  Ensign 
Britt,  and  the  diary  of  Fieutenant  Denny.  Most  of  these  documents  are 
from  the  Draper  manuscripts. 

The  Quarterly  Piiblication  of  the  Historical  and  Philosophical  Society 
of  Ohio,  in  the  July-September  number,  presents  reprints  of  John  Cleves 
Symmes’s  circular  “To  the  Respectable  Public”  issued  from  Trenton 
November  26,  1787,  relative  to  the  Miami  purchase,  and  Symmes’s  letter 
to  Elias  Boudinot,  January  12,  1792,  relating  to  the  disastrous  expedi- 
tion under  St.  Clair  in  1791.  The  letter  is  printed  from  the  original  in 
possession  of  the  society. 

Mr.  Fogan  Esary  writes  for  the  December  issue  of  the  Indiana 
Quarterly  Magazine  of  History  an  account  of  the  first  Indiana  banks. 

The  Illinois  State  Historical  Library  expects  to  publish  in  the  course 
of  the  year  1911,  three  volumes  of  George  Rogers  Clark  papers,  edited 
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by  Professor  J.  A.  James.  It  has  just  issued  vol  Yll.  of  its  Collections, 
namely,  Governors’  Letter-Books,  1840-18 (pp.  cxviii,  469),  edited  by 
Messrs.  Evarts  B.  Greene  and  Charles  M.  Thompson. 

The  Chicago  Historical  Society  has  published  as  separate  pamphlets 
The  Indian  as  a Diplomatie  Factor  hi  the  History  of  the  Old  Northzvcst, 
by  Professor  I.  J.  Cox,  and  The  Preamble  and  Boundary  Clauses  of  the 
Illinois  Constitution,  by  Herman  G.  James. 

Mr.  Charles  H.  Conover  has  presented  to  the  Chicago  Historical 
Society  his  unrivalled  collection  of  Lewis  and  Clark  literature.  The 
society  has  also  acquired  the  manuscript  autobiography  of  Gurdon  S. 
Hubbard,  and  the  log-book  of  the  Dunmore,  Captain  Alexander  Harrow. 
British  armed  schooner  on  the  Lakes,  1791-1792.  It  intends  to  com- 
memorate the  Fort  Dearborn  massacre  of  August,  1812,  by  a volume  of 
documents  on  Fort  Dearborn,  to  be  edited  by  Mr.  Milo  M.  Quaife. 

The  Proceedings  of  the  State  Historical  Society  of  Wisconsin  for 
1910  include,  besides  the  usual  annual  reports,  a number  of  historical 
papers.  Professor  B.  F.  Shambaugh  discourses  upon  some  general 
aspects  of  the  history  of  the  West  and  the  pioneers;  Professor  Carl 
Russell  Fish  discusses  the  relation  of  archaeology  and  history;  Mr. 
Gustave  de  Neveu  a Menominee  Indian  payment  in  1838;  Mr.  Andrew 
McFarland  Davis  relates  his  experiences  as  an  engineer  in  making  a 
preliminary  railroad  survey  in  Wisconsin  in  1857 ; and  Messrs.  S.  A. 
Sherman  and  C.  C.  Lincoln  describe  in  separate  articles  the  methods  and 
experiences  of  lumber  rafting  in  Wisconsin  River.  The  society  has  in 
preparation  a third  volume  of  documentary  material  from  the  Draper 
manuscripts,  designed  as  a continuation  of  The  Revolution  on  the  Upper 
Ohio,  published  three  years  ago.  Embraced  within  the  librarian’s  report 
are  a report  by  Mr.  Leo  F.  Stock  upon  his  researches  among  the 
Federal  archives  for  material  relating  to  Wisconsin,  a report  by  Dr. 
Louise  P.  Kellogg  of  similar  investigations  in  the  library  of  Mr.  Clar- 
ence M.  Burton  of  Detroit,  and  the  report  of  the  Committee  of  Seven 
on  co-operation  of  historical  departments  and  societies  in  the  calendaring 
of  material  in  France  relating  to  the  history  of  the  Mississippi  valley. 

In  commemoration  of  the  centennial  anniversary  of  its  independence, 
the  Mexican  government  has  begun  the  publication,  in  sumptuous  form, 
of  the  series  of  eighteen  volumes  of  Docurnentos  Ineditos  para  la  Ilis- 
toria  dc  la  Guerra  de  Indepcndencia  Mexicana  formerly  described  in 
advance  in  these  pages  (XIII.  710).  They  are  edited  by  Sehor  Genaro 
Garcia,  and  issued  by  the  National  Museum.  Six  volumes  of  this  highly 
important  collection  have  now  appeared,  in  an  order  differing  from  that 
stated  in  our  earlier  note. 

The  Minnesota  Historical  .Society  issued  in  December  a Report  by 
the  museum  committee  on  the  Kensington  rune  stone.  The  society  has 
published  an  address  delivered  before  it  in  February  by  Samuel  G. 
Querson  on  The  Public  Lands  and  School  Fund  of  Minnesota. 
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The  leading  article  in  the  January  number  of  the  loum  Journal  of 
History  and  Politics  is  an  essay  by  Clifford  Powell  entitled  “ The  Contri- 
butions of  Albert  Miller  Lea  to  the  Literature  of  Iowa  History  “An- 
dersonville  and  the  Trial  of  Henry  Wirz  ” is  by  General  John  Howard 
Stibbs,  who  was  a member  of  the  court  that  tried  Wirz. 

Professor  F.  L Herriott  writes  for  the  July-October  issue  of  the 
Annals  of  loiva  an  account  of  the  Republican  state  convention  which  met 
in  Des  Moines  in  January,  i860,  liberally  quoting  contemporary  com- 
ments on  the  conclusions  of  the  convention.  Under  the  caption  “’Across 
the  Plains  in  1850”  are  printed  the  journal  and  letters  of  Jerome  Dutton, 
written  during  an  overland  journey  from  Iowa  to  California. 

Judge  John  F.  Philips  contributes  to  the  October  number  of  the 
Missouri  Historical  Rcviciv  an  article  on  “ Hamilton  Rowan  Gamble 
and  the  Provisional  Government  of  Missouri  ”.  In  the  same  issue  is 
printed  a list  of  newspaper  files  in  the  library  of  the  State  Historical 
Society  of  IMissouri. 

The  third  volume  of  the  Publications  of  the  Arkansas  Historical 
‘Association  is  expected  soon  to  appear.  It  will  contain  a study  of  the 
constitutional  convention  of  1836,  by  Jesse  Turner,  and  a history  of  the 
regulation  of  transportation  in  Arkansas,  by  Samuel  W.  Moore.  Meas- 
ures pending  before  the  state  legislature  provide  for  the  maintenance  of 
the  Arkansas  History  Commission,  for  the  support  of  its  publications, 
and  for  the  control  of  archaeological  remains  by  the  commission. 

\"olume  XL  of  the  Collections  of  the  Kansas  State  Historical  Society 
(Topeka,  pp.  xxii,  742)  contains  articles  on  the  Swedish  and  German- 
Russian  settlements,  the  Wyandotte  constitution,  etc. 

Mr.  T.  C.  Elliott  contributes  to  the  September  issue  of  the  Quarterly 
of  the  Oregon  Historical  Society  a paper  on  “ Peter  Skene  Ogden,  Fur 
Trader”.  Professor  F.  G.  Young’s  article  on  the  financial  history  of 
Oregon  relates  to  public  expenditures. 

Mr.  Frederick  V.  Holman  delivered  before  the  Oregon  Bar  Associa- 
tion on  November  15,  1910,  an  address  in  which  he  discussed  certain 
amendments  to  the  state  constitution  through  the  initiative  and  refer- 
endum and  reviewed  the  course  of  court  decisions  relating  to  them.  The 
address  has  been  printed  with  the  title  Some  Instances  of  Unsatisfactory 
Results  under  Initiative  Amendments  of  the  Oregon  Constitution  (Port- 
land, 1910,  pp.  46). 

Mr.  Irving  B.  Richman’s  California  under  Spain  and  Mexico  will 
soon  be  published  by  the  Houghton  Mifflin  Company. 

By  Ox  Team  to  California : a Narrative  of  Crossing  the  Plains  in 
i860  (pp.  xi,  139),  by  Lavinia  Honeyman  Porter,  is  published  in  an 
edition  of  fifty  copies  by  the  Oakland  Enquirer  Publishing  Company, 
Oakland,  California.  The  narrative  is  in  large  measure  drawn  from  a 
journal  kept  by  the  author. 
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A Senator  of  the  Fifties:  David  C.  Broderick  of  California,  by 
Jeremiah  Lynch  (San  Francisco,  A.  M.  Robertson),  possesses  its  chief 
interest  in  the  history  which  it  gives  of  the  early  days  in  California,  par- 
ticularly of  the  vigilance  committees.  Broderick  was  a member  of  the 
constitutional  convention  of  1849,  entered  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States  in  1857,  and  was  killed  in  a duel  by  D.  S.  Terry  in  1859. 

The  Adventures  of  James  Capen  Adams,  Mountaineer  and  Grizzly 
Bear  Hunter  of  California,  by  Theodore  H.  Hittell,  was  published  in 
Boston  and  San  Francisco  in  i860  but  has  long  been  out  of  print.  A 
new  edition,  which  Charles  Scribner’s  Sons  have  just  issued,  is  identical 
in  form  and  illustrations  with  the  old,  except  that  the  author  has  fur- 
nished an  introduction  and  a postscript.  Although  the  book  contains 
reflections  that  must  be  attributed  to  the  writer  rather  than  to  the  hunter 
these  adventures  give  a good  picture  of  the  woodcraft  of  the  region  in 
the  fifties  and  are  interesting  in  themselves. 

Recent  accessions  to  the  Canadian  archives  embrace,  besides  the 
Durham  papers.  Lady  Durham’s  journal  of  1838;  Buller’s  account  of 
the  Durham  mission;  a body  of  copies  of  the  letters  written  by  various 
statesmen  to  Queen  Victoria  on  Canadian  affairs  from  1837  to  1866; 
the  Russian  and  the  American  correspondence  of  Sir  Charles  Bagot; 
the  journals  and  letters  of  Charles  Grey  at  the  time  of  his  mission  to 
Washington,  1838-1839;  ten  additional  volumes  of  Selkirk  papers;  and 
some  two  hundred  original  maps.  Of  transcripts,  the  Dominion  archives 
have  also  acquired  twelve  books  of  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company,  1693- 
1707;  four  volumes  of  Nova  Scotia  papers;  two  volumes  of  Shelburne 
manuscripts;  and  several  volumes  from  the  archives  of  Paris. 

Mr.  Hector  Garneau,  grandson  of  Franqois  Xavier  Garneau,  is  pre- 
paring for  publication  a new  edition  of  the  latter’s  Histoire  dii  Canada 
(first  ed.,  1845-1852,  fourth,  1882-1883),  of  which  the  first  volume  will 
appear  in  the  present  year. 

Heft  14  of  Lamprecht’s  zur  Kultur-und  Universalgeschichte 

is  entitled  Beitrdge  zur  Charakteristik  der  dlteren  Geschichtsschreiber 
fiber  S panisch-Amerika : Fine  biographisch-bibliographische  Skizze  ( Leip- 
zig, R.  Voigtlander,  1911,  pp.  xii,  338). 

Diaz:  Master  of  Mexico,  by  James  Creelman  (New  York,  Appleton, 
pp.  ix,  442),  is  an  effort  to  co-ordinate  the  life  of  Diaz  with  the  history 
of  Mexico  as  a whole.  The  author  has  had  many  facilities  for  the 
performance  of  the  task  which  he  assumed,  including  access  to  the  pri- 
vate memoirs  of  Diaz.  The  result  is  at  least  a picturesque  view  of 
Mexican  history  during  three  quarters  of  a century. 

The  Argentine  Republic ; its  Physical  I^eatures,  History,  Fauna,  Flora, 
Geology,  Uterature,  and  Commerce,  by  A.  Stuart  Pennington  (T.ondon, 
Stanley  Paul),  contains  a comprehensive  history  of  Argentina,  compris- 
ing about  half  the  contents  of  the  volume. 
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Noteworthy  articles  in  periodicals:  W.  H.  Holmes,  Some  Problems 
of  the  American  Race  (American  Anthropologist,  n.  s.,  XII,  149-182)  ; 
E.  Vejera,  Cristobal  Colon,  Genoves,  no  Judio-G allego  (Ateneo,  and 
Revista  Bimestre  Cubana,  July-October)  ; G.  B.  Hertz,  Bishop  Seabury 
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A NEW  FRAGMENT  ON  LUTHER’S  DEATH,  WITH 
OTHER  GLEANINGS  FROM  THE  AGE  OF 
THE  REFORAIATION" 

WE  Americans  are  wont  to  think  of  the  materials  for  the  first- 
hand study  of  Old-World  history  as  to  be  found  only  on  the 
far  side  of  the  Atlantic.  So  indeed  in  the  main  they  are,  and  so  they 
may  well  remain.  Yet  there  exists  among  us  at  least  one  source  of 
gleaning  which  is  too  much  overlooked.  I mean  the  manuscript 
jottings  on  the  fly-leaves  and  margins  of  our  old  books.  May  I 
undertake  from  the  shelves  of  a single  university  library  to  illustrate 
their  worth  even  to  the  student  of  the  age  of  the  Reformation  ? 

When,  a few  months  ago,  I read  with  deep  interest  of  the  dis- 
covery, in  an  old  book  of  the  library  of  the  Lutheran  Theological 
Seminary  at  iMt.  Airy,  Philadelphia,  of  an  unprinted  and  hitherto 
unknown  account  of  the  death  of  Alartin  Luther,  and  of  its  recog- 
nition by  the  highest  authorities  as  the  work  of  a contemporary  and 
an  eye-witness,  Hans  Albrecht,  the  town  clerk  of  Eisleben,  in  whose 
house  Luther  died,-  I was  quickened  to  a fresh  interest  in  these  manu- 

^ The  greater  part  of  this  paper  was  read  before  the  American  Society  of 
Church  History  at  its  meeting  in  New  York,  December  30,  1910. 

^ A full  account  of  this  discovery,  with  a facsimile  of  the  manuscript,  is  given 
by  Professor  Spaeth,  its  finder  (alas,  since  June,  1910,  no  longer  living),  in  last 
year’s  April  issue  of  The  Lutheran  Church  Review  (Philadelphia).  An  article  upon 
it  had  already  been  published  by  an  eminent  German  student  of  the  Reformation, 
Professor  Wilhelm  Walther,  in  the  Allgemeine  Lutherischc  Kircheneeitung  of 
February  18,  1910,  and  his  conclusions  had  been  confirmed  by  such  fellow- 
authorities  upon  Luther  as  Professors  Buchwald  and  Kawerau.  The  manuscript, 
more  than  two  folio  pages  in  length,  is  written  upon  the  final  fly-leaf  and  the  back 
cover  of  an  old  volume  of  Luther’s  Sommerpostille  (Wittenberg,  1544),  and 
narrates  both  the  death  of  the  Reformer  and  the  funeral  ceremonies  at  Eisleben. 
That  it  is  Hans  Albrecht’s  autograi)h  has  not  yet  been  established,  though  the 
legal  hand  lends  probability  to  that  assumption.  My  inquiries  regarding  it  found 
Professor  Spaeth  no  longer  living,  and  I am  indebted  to  the  courtesy  of  his 
colleague  and  fellow-historian  Professor  Jacobs  for  a copy  of  the  facsimile.  He 
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script  memoranda ; but  I little  dreamed  that  so  soon  I could  report  a 
trifle  of  new  evidence  on  precisely  the  same  much-debated  episode. 

Glancing  the  other  day  over  a shelf  of  old  Bibles  in  the  Cornell 
University  Library,  my  eye  lighted  on  a bulky  folio  which  had  hith- 
erto escaped  my  notice.  Drawing  it  out  I found  it  a copy  of 
Luther’s  German  version  and  printed  at  Wittenberg  by  Hans  Lufift 
in  1 546,  the  year  of  the  translator’s  death. ^ Its  library  marks  showed 
me  that  it  was  one  of  those  bought  in  1895  by  our  department  of 
German  for  its  study  of  the  growth  of  the  German  language;  and, 
as  these  were  long  retained  in  its  private  keeping,  I understood  why 
the  volume  now  first  met  my  eye.  It  was  an  ancient  tome,  still  in 
the  stamped  hogskin  of  the  sixteenth  century,  with  one  clasp  yet 
performing  its  office.  It  had  clearly  seen  hard  usage.  The  title- 
page  was  missing — though  carefully  supplied  in  manuscript  by  some 
modern  hand — and  many  of  the  leaves  were  patched  or  mounted, 
^loreover,  all  had  evidently  suffered  from  the  binder’s  knife,  and  that 
before  it  gained  its  present  binding;  for  the  marginal  annotations 
which  abounded,  all  in  sixteenth-century  script,  showed  mutilation  at 
top  and  bottom  and  fore-edge  alike. 

It  was  these  annotations  which  caught  my  interest,  and  that 
which  first  tempted  my  study  gave  me  at  once  a date.  It  was  on  the 
leaf  following  the  title-page,  where  thrones  the  portrait  of  John 
Frederick  of  Saxony  in  full  electoral  regalia,  that  I read  the  words, 
dim  but  legible,  at  the  right  of  the  Elector’s  face : 

“ Ich  hoff,  O Herr  von  Sachsen, 

Der  Rautte-Krantz  wird  wider  wachsen. 

1548.” 

Or,  in  English  rhyme  as  rude  as  the  German, 

“ I hope,  O Lord  of  Saxony, 

The  wreath  of  rue  will  grow  again  for  thee. 

1548.” 

The  last  figure  of  the  date  was  questionable ; but  the  wish  could 
have  been  uttered  only  after  the  rout  of  iMiihlberg,  in  1547,  had  cost 
the  Elector  his  liberty  and  his  “ wreath  of  rue  ” — ornament  of  the 
Saxon  arms  and  emblem  of  the  Saxon  land.  I turned  two  or  three 
pages  to  another  picture — that  of  the  Creation,  facing  the  beginning 
of  the  book  of  Genesis — and  beneath  I read  these  words,  written  by 

informs  me  that  another  account  of  the  manuscript  by  Professor  Spaeth,  with 
illustrative  facsimiles,  will  be  published  (of  course  in  German)  in  Professor  Buch- 
w’ald’s  Luther-Kalender  for  1911. 

description  of  this  edition  may  be  found  at  p.  689  of  Die  Deutsche  Bibel 
(in  the  Weimar  edition  of  Luther’s  works),  where  this  copy  is  duly  registered  as 
at  ‘‘  Ithaca,  Xeu  York  ”. 
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Cornell  University. 
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the  same  hand : “ Philippus  ^lelanthon  pflegt  zii  sagen : Geiiesin  soil 
ein  Prediger  all  monat  ein  mal  aiiss  lesen  ” — ‘‘  Philip  Alelanchthon  is 
wont  to  say  that  Genesis  a preacher  should  read  through  once  every 
month.”  Is  wont  to  say  ” : our  annotator,  then,  was  his  familiar, 
perhaps  his  pupil.  These  notes  were  worth  a careful  study;  and  I 
turned  back  to  begin  it.  Yet  only  a single  leaf:  for  on  the  blank 
page  immediately  preceding — the  reverse  of  that  enumerating  the 
books  of  the  Old  Testament — my  eye  fell  on  a half-page  and  more 
of  the  same  old  handwriting,  this  time  in  Latin.  Its  top  line  had 
been  cut  away  by  the  binder,  leaving  only  the  lower  tips  of  two  or 
three  letters ; and  at  the  fore-edge  the  first  three  or  four  letters  of 
each  line  had  similarly  been  sacrificed.  But  what  was  left  of  the 
opening  letter  of  the  top  line  seemed  to  show  it  a capital  E ; and  the 
letters  lost  at  the  fore-edge  were  suggested  more  or  less  clearly  by 
their  context.  Boldly  supplying  therefore  what  is  gone  (but  putting 
in  brackets  all  my  additions),  I transcribe  what  I found: 

[Epistola  cujusdam  de  obitu] 

Reverendi  Doctoris  Lutheri 
ad  boniim  amiciim. 

Hie  omnia  liictu  plena  sunt.  Amisimus  nostrum  currum  et  verum 
[aurijgam  in  Israel:  Doctor  Martinus  Lutherus  mortuus  est  Islebiae, 
quo  profectus  erat 

[ad  c]omponendum  litem  inter  Comites  de  Anhalt  admodum  dissentien- 
tes.  Placidissi- 

[me  a]  litem  morte  extinctus  est.  Cum  coenasset,  hilariter  suo  more  cum 
convivis  collo- 

[cutus]  est,  et  iocatus  supra  modum  amanter.  Facta  coena  queritur  de 
dolore  praeri- 

[gorjosLim.  Adhibentur  statim  f omenta.  Ait  se  melius  habere.  Itaque 
it  suo  more 

[cubit] um,  et  dormiit  fere  duabus  aut  tribus  horis,  deinde  circa  horam 
xii. 

[vocajt  famulum  et  jubet  calefacere  hypocaustum.  Surgit  et  incipit 
conqueri  de 

[acri]  dolore  cordis.  Statim  accersitur  D.  Jonas,  Chelius  pastor;  item 
[mox]  comes  Albertus  una  cum  conjuge  adcurrit.  Ibi  omnibus  praesen- 
tibus  in 

[lectjulum  inclinans  dixit  se  sentire  adesse  finem  vitae.  Postea 
[in  cjoelum  suspiciens  flexis  manibus  dixit  Pater  coelestis, 
[om]nipotens,  aeterne  et  vive  Dens,  ago  tibi  gratias  quod  mihi 
[patjefecisti  filium  tuum,  Dominum  nostrum  Jesum  Christum, 

[qu]em  amavi  ex  corde  meo,  quern  praedicavi,  quern  aliter  [ ?]  propug- 
[na]vi  adversus  omnes  hostes  tuos.  Quaeso  te,  mi  pater,  liliera  me  de 
[cor] pore  hoc  et  animam  meam  in  manus  tuas  accipe.  Cum  hoc 
[d]ixisset,  iterum  clamavit,  Pater  in  manus  tuas  commendo 
[s]piritum  meum.  Sic  enim  Deus  dilexit  mundum  ut  filium 
[su]um  unigenitum  daret  pro  eo.  Postea  statim  expiravit. 
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Haec  est  vera  narratio,  et  qui  aliter  dicunt  nihil  de  hac 
[re]  sciunt.  1546.^ 

Or,  in  English : 

[Letter  of  regarding  the  death] 

of  the  Reverend  Doctor  Luther 
to  a good  friend. 

Everything  here  is  full  of  grief.  We  have  lost  our  chariot  and  true 
charioteer  in  Israel:  Doctor  Martin  Luther  has  died  at  Eisleben,  whither 
he  had  gone  to  settle  a dispute  between  the  Counts  of  Anhalt,  who  were 
somewhat  at  variance.  Most  peacefully,  however,  did  he  meet  death. 
While  at  supper  he  conversed  gaily,  as  usual,  with  his  table  companions, 
and  jested  with  exceptional  amiability.  After  supper  he  complained  of 
very  severe  pain.  Poultices  were  at  once  applied,  and  he  said  that  he 
felt  better.  So  he  went  to  bed  as  usual,  and  slept  some  two  or  three 
hours,  then  about  twelve  o’clock  called  the  janitor  and  bade  him  heat 
the  sitting-room.  He  got  up  and  began  to  complain  of  a sharp  pain  in 
the  heart.  Immediately  Dr.  Jonas  was  summoned,  and  Pastor  Coelius; 
and  soon  Count  Albert  came  running  in,  together  with  his  wife.  There, 
in  the  presence  of  all,  lying  on  the  couch,  he  said  that  he  felt  the  end  of 
his  life  to  have  come.  Afterward,  looking  up  into  heaven,  with  folded 
hands,  he  said:  “Heavenly  Father,  omnipotent,  eternal  and  living  God, 
I thank  thee  that  thou  hast  manifested  unto  me  thy  son,  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  whom  I have  loved  from  my  heart,  whom  I have  preached,  whom 
in  other  wise  I have  championed  against  all  thy  foes.  I beseech  thee, 
my  father,  liberate  me  from  this  body,  and  into  thy  hands  accept  my 
soul.”  When  he  had  thus  spoken,  he  again  cried  out,  “ Father,  into  thy 
hands  I commend  my  spirit.  For  God  so  loved  the  world  that  he  gave 
his  only-begotten  son  for  its  sake.”  Thereupon  he  forthwith  gave  up 
the  ghost. 

This  is  a true  account,  and  whoever  say  otherwise  know  nothing 
about  this  matter. 

Now  it  is  evident  that  what  we  have  here  is  not,  like  the  precious 
narrative  found  by  Professor  Spaeth,  the  account  of  an  eye-witness. 
The  writer  speaks  of  Luther  not  as  having  “ come  ”,  but  as  having 
“gone”,  to  Eisleben;  and  the  phrase  which  he  uses  (“profectus 
erat”)  suggests  that  he  writes  from  the  place  whence  Luther  set  out 
— from  Wittenberg.  It  was,  of  course,  especially  at  Wittenberg  that 

^ See  the  facsimile  presented  herewith.  I have  of  course  interpreted  the 
abbreviations  and  taken  the  usual  liberties  with  punctuation  and  capitals.  The 
bracketed  words  are  only  guesses  ; but,  with  the  exception  of  the  top  line,  I trust 
they  are  correct.  In  the  top  line,  however,  what  I have  taken  for  the  bottom  of  an 
initial  E may  belong  instead  to  a capital  L ; and  that  the  word  can  be  Epistola 
seems  almost  forbidden  by  the  presence,  at  about  the  place  where  the  bottoms  of 
its  sixth  and  seventh  letters  should  be,  of  two  tips  which  look  most  like  those  of 
our  annotator’s  double  “ s ”,  though  the  first  may  belong  to  a “ p ” or  a “ q ”,  and 
the  second  to  an  “ f ” or  a single  “ s These  three  are  the  only  remnants  of  the 
top  line  left  by  the  binder,  certain  other  marks  which  at  first  sight  seem  such 
being,  I think,  only  spatterings  of  the  green  dye  applied  by  him  to  the  edges  of 
the  volume  after  trimming.  If  what  I have  thought  the  bottom  of  its  first  letter 
is  really  so,  the  top  line  begins  some  three  letters  farther  to  the  left  than  the  line 
below  it. 
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everything  was  full  of  grief  at  his  death.  But  there  is  another  phrase 
yet  richer  in  suggestion.  To  the  student  of  the  occurrences  at 
Luther’s  death  those  words  about  “ the  chariot  of  Israel  ” have  a 
strangely  familiar  sound.  They  are  of  course  a borrowing  of  the 
exclamation  of  Elisha  at  the  fiery  exit  of  his  master  Elijah;®  but  it 
is  not  our  letter  alone  which  borrows  them.  When,  on  the  morning 
of  Eebruary  19,  twenty-four  hours  after  Luther’s  death,  the  sad  news 
was  brought  to  Wuttenberg  by  the  letter  which  Dr.  Jonas  had  at  once 
addressed  to  his  colleagues  there  and  by  that  which,  addressed  by  him 
to  the  Elector  at  Torgau,  had  forthwith  been  forwarded  by  that 
prince,  it  was  Philip  Melanchthon  who  was  charged  with  the  duty  of 
announcing  it  to  the  students  and  their  world.  At  his  nine  o’clock 
lecture  on  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans  he  laid  before  them  the  crushing 
message,  and  as  he  finished  the  account  he  exclaimed : ‘h\ch,  obiit 
auriga  et  currus  Israel. The  phrase  was  still  in  his  mind  when,  a 
little  later  that  day,  in  the  name  of  the  university,  he  answered  the 
letter  of  Jonas ; and  he  wrote : “ Erat  file  omnino  currus  et  auriga 
Israel.”'  Xor  did  his  students  forget  the  striking  expression.  Three 
days  later  the  Nuremberger  Hieronymus  Resold,  writing  to  Veit 
Dietrich  of  these  events,  quoted  Alelanchthon  as  declaring  to  the  stu- 
dents that  Luther  was  truly  the  chariot  and  charioteer  of  Israel  ” 
(vere  currus  et  auriga  Israelis)  and  the  Carlstadter  Adam  Linde- 
mann,  after  the  lapse  of  a fortnight,  still  recalls  (in  a letter  to  his 
uncle,  Johann  Drach)  how  ‘'Philip,  when  he  announced  to  us 
Luther’s  departure,  exclaimed : ‘Ah,  periit  currus  et  auriga  Israel.’ 

Now,  it  is  of  course  possible  that  the  writer  of  our  letter  might 
independently  have  borrowed  Elisha’s  apostrophe,  though  the  only 
man  likely  to  borrow  it,  the  only  man  whom  we  know  to  have  bor- 
rowed it,  was  the  one  man  who  without  immodesty  could  feel  him- 
self to  stand  toward  Luther  in  the  relation  of  Elisha  to  Elijah — 
Luther’s  younger  coadjutor  and  natural  successor,  Philip  Melanch- 
thon. But,  whoever  else  should  borrow  it,  no  Lutheran — and  a 
Lutheran  our  letter-writer  clearly  is — was  likely  independently  to 
borrow  it  in  this  form.  “Currus  Israel  et  auriga  ejus”  was  indeed 
the  reading  of  the  Latin  Wlgate  and  familiar  to  all  brought  up  in 
the  older  church ; but  the  critical  scholarship  of  the  sixteenth  century 
had  early  substituted  cqiiitcs  for  auriga  ; and,  as  our  current  English 
versions  read,  not  “ charioteer  ”,  but  “ horsemen  ”,  so  from  the  first 
had  IMartin  Luther’s.  Even  in  his  autograph  manuscript,  of  1523, 

® II  Kings  ii.  12. 

**  Corpus  Reformatorum,  VI.  58,  59. 

^Ibid.,  I).  57- 

**  Kawerau,  Dcr  Bricfiocchsel  des  Justus  Jonas,  II.  183. 

^ Bcitriigc  zur  Baycrischcn  Kirchcngcschichtc,  hrsg.  v.  Kolde,  III.  274. 
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“ fur  man”  (fuJirmann)  is  stricken  out  and  “reutter”  (reiter)  written 
above  itd®  This  correction  resulted  at  first  in  an  odd  confusion, 
for  in  the  earliest  complete  edition  of  his  Bible  (1534)  one  reads  of 
the  “Furman  Israel  und  sein  Reuter” — the  “ charioteer  of  Israel  and 
the  horsemen  thereof  ” ; but  this  was  speedily  corrected  to  the 
''  JVagen  Israel  und  sein  Reiter”,  the  reading  of  Lutheran  Bibles  to 
this  day.  Surely  nobody  at  \\  ittenberg  but  Philip  iNIelanchthon  or 
one  who  caught  the  phrase  from  him  would  have  been  so  bold  as 
to  use  the  discredited  \Tilgate  wording. 

But  the  writer  of  our  letter  makes  the  chariot  and  charioteer  not 
those  of  Israel,  but  those  in  Israel ; and,  unless  this  be  a blunder  of 
the  transcriber,  the  misc|uotation  may  well  seem  to  preclude  Alelanch- 
thon’s  own  authorship  of  it.  Yet  this  would  be  hardly  a greater 
liberty  with  the  phrase  than  he  took  when,  in  his  address  to  the  stu- 
dents, he  added  to  it  the  words  “ who  ruled  the  church  in  this  last 
age  of  the  world  ” or  when  in  his  letter  to  Jonas  he  added  ‘‘  stirred 
up  by  God  to  establish  and  purify  the  ministry  of  the  Gospel”.  If 
not  iMelanchthon,  who  but  one  of  his  students  could  have  written  it? 

That  it  was  written  on  the  very  day  of  the  receipt  of  the  news  is 
made  probable — if  the  document  be  complete — by  its  brevity  and  by 
its  silence  as  to  the  subsequent  happenings.  But  we  have  no  assur- 
ance that  this  transcript  is  complete ; the  abridged  form  of  the  date 
is  one  often  found  in  an  extract.  Yet  there  is  another  reason,  men- 
tioned by  the  letter  itself,  why  it  is  likely  to  have  been  promptly 
written.  ?^Ielanchthon  himself  explained  to  his  students  that  his 
grief  could  hardly  have  permitted  him  to  make  the  announcement, 
had  not  others  (was  it  the  Elector  perhaps  who  had  been  thus 
urgent?)  insisted  that  without  delay  the  true  story  of  Luther’s  death 
should  be  laid  before  them,  lest  false  reports  might  be  spread  abroad 
by  them  or  gain  a hearing  among  them.  There  was  reason  enough 
for  the  fear.  Xever  since  Lactantius  gloried  in  the  dying  agonies 
of  the  persecutors  had  Christians  been  more  eager  to  find  in  the 
death  of  a religious  foe  some  token  of  the  vengeance  of  Heaven. 
Luther  himself,  alas,  had  been  only  too  ready  to  credit  and  spread 
such  slanders ; and  his  friends  knew  well  how  many  enemies  were 
expectantly  awaiting  the  moment  when  they  could  trumpet  abroad 
how  death  had  brought  to  shame  the  arch-heretic  himself.  It  is  to 
the  credit  of  his  vigilant  friends  as  well  as  to  the  honor  of  his  oppo- 
nents that  the  charges  then  set  afloat  proved  on  the  whole  so  trifling. 
That  long  before  a century  was  gone  there  nevertheless  found  cur- 
rency a legend  of  his  suicide  needs  no  telling  in  the  days  of  iMajunke 
and  Honef  and  Kleis ; and,  though  the  generous  Catholic  scholarship 

See  Die  Deutsche  Bibel  (in  the  Weimar  edition  of  his  works),  I.  199. 
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of  a Nicolaus  Paulus  has  found  in  the  silence  or  the  positive  testi- 
mony of  hostile  contemporaries  a refutation  more  convincing  than 
could  be  furnished  by  the  evidence  of  interested  friends,  it  was  the 
prompt  energy  of  his  friends  which  so  long  stifled  or  challenged  the 
voice  of  slander.  Yet  it  has  puzzled  me  that,  with  all  their  prompt- 
ness in  appealing  to  the  students  not  to  believe  or  to  spread  a false 
report,  there  was  no  request  for  their  aid  in  dififusing  a true  one. 
Despite  this  silence  it  could  not  be  strange  if  a student  felt  impelled 
to  write  such  a letter  as  ours ; but  is  it  not  quite  as  possible  that  what 
we  have  here  is  rather  a circular  letter,  drawn  up  (like  so  many 
others  known  to  us  in  this  age)  to  be  sent  out  to  more  addresses 
than  one?^^ 

But  how  in  that  case — how  in  any  case — can  this  letter  so  long 
have  evaded  the  notice  of  historians?  I am  by  no  means  sure  that 
it  has  evaded  it.  I can  only  say  that  I cannot  find  it  in  print.  A few 
years  ago  (1907)  so  careful  a student  as  Professor  Kawerau,  pub- 
lishing in  the  Tlieologische  Stiidien  und  Kritikcji  two  more  letters 
regarding  the  death  of  Luther  as  a supplement  to  the  five  he  had 
already  published  there  in  1881,  appended  a list  of  all  the  letters  and 
accounts  by  contemporaries  which  had  thus  far  found  their  way  into 
print.  Our  own  does  not  appear  among  them.  That  it  should  have 
escaped  discovery  is  the  more  strange  because  the  volume  in  which 
now  I find  it  had  earlier  its  home  in  a centre  of  Lutheran  scholarship  : 
the  same  hand  which  has  reproduced  the  lost  title-page  has  tran- 
scribed also,  at  the  base  of  it,  the  name  of  an  owner — the  Collegium 
Wengense  ” at  Ulm.  Could  anything  really  of  value  to  the  history 
of  the  Reformation  have  escaped  at  Ulm  the  eyes  of.  Veesenmeyer 
and  of  Keim?  Yet  one  must  remember  that  not  three  weeks  had 
passed  from  Luther's  death  before  there  was  in  print  that  ofiicial 
account  by  the  “three  eye-witnesses"  (Jonas,  Coelius,  and  x\uri- 
faber)  which  till  the  renewal  of  controversy  in  our  own  day  has 
seemed  to  Protestants  an  all-sufficient  source  of  knowledge. 

And  it  must  be  confessed  that  for  the  details  of  Luther’s  end  our 
little  manuscript  can  have,  at  best,  but  slight  historical  value. It 

” Such  a circular  letter,  or  what  seems  such,  the  library  of  Cornell  itself 
possesses — a contemporary  manuscript  copy  (bought  from  the  library  of  Knaake) 
of  Luther’s  letter  to  the  Elector  Frederick,  March  12,  1522,  explaining  his  return 
from  the  Wartburg.  Revised  for  the  purpose  at  the  Elector’s  wdsh,  this  letter  is 
known  to  have  been  circulated  widely. 

Xo  serious  addition  to  our  knowledge  of  the  circumstances  of  Luther’s  death 
is  made,  indeed,  by  the  manuscrii)t  found  at  Mt.  Airy.  This  adds  much  to  what 
is  told  by  the  letter  of  Jonas,  but  practically  nothing  to  the  account  of  the  three 
eye-witnesses.  So  closely,  in  truth,  does  it  coincide  with  this  latter,  not  only  in  the 
facts  related  and  in  their  order  but  in  the  very  words  employed,  that  I cannot 
believe  the  two  independent ; but  it  is  the  three  eye-witnesses  who  seem  to  me  the 
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must  rest,  of  course,  on  the  tidings  received  at  Wittenberg  from 
Jonas;  and,  though  his  letter  to  his  colleagues  has  since  been  lost, 
that  to  the  Elector  has  been  preserved  and  in  its  author’s  own  orig- 
inal. Where  our  account  differs  from  this  it  must  be  presumed  to 
be  at  fault;  and  yet  more  surely  so  if  it  conflict  with  the  combined 
memories  of  the  three  eye-witnesses.  Yet  as  a contribution  to  our 
knowledge  of  the  diffusion  of  the  tidings,  and  as  a suggestion  of 
what  may  lie  hidden  in  the  scrawls  on  our  old  books,  I have  counted 
it  worth  reporting — and  without  even  waiting  to  inquire  whether 
Professor  Xikolaus  Aliiller  has  perhaps  somewhere  chanced  on  it  in 
his  gleaning  of  epistolary  material  for  the  great  new  supplement  to 
the  works  of  i\Ielanchthon. 

But  whose  was  the  hand  that  copied  the  letter  into  our  old  Bible  ? 
His  marginal  notes,  though  mainly  but  commentary,  offer  here  and 
there  a clue.  He  was  a scholar  and  doubtless  a theologian,  for  he 
writes  not  only  German  and  Latin  with  equal  ease,  but  now  and  then 
a passage  of  Greek  or  Hebrew.  He  was  a Swabian,  for  opposite 
the  mention  of  the  fleece  wet  with  dew  (Judges  vi.  37,  38)  he  has 
written  in  the  margin  “Die  schwebischen  Scheffer  hayssen  [sjolche 
Wolle  ain  Schepper  ”,  and  opposite  the  simile  of  the  children  calling 
to  their  fellows  “ YY  have  piped  and  ye  have  not  danced  ” (Matthew 
xi.  16,  17)  he  tells  us  (if  I may  again  guess  at  what  the  binder  has 
cut  away)  : “Unser  kindlin  [in]  Schwaben  singen  [ei]n  solch  Lied- 
lin : [E]s  zannet  ein  [wjolff  ins  huttingen  uff,  man  gab  im  [e]in 
brot,  es  thet  [i]m  nitt  nott,  [mjan  gab  im  ain  [glajss,  es  war  im  zu 
[spajss.”  He  had  been  till  January,  1545,  at  Wittenberg,  and  doubt- 
less as  a student;  for  he  calls  attention  to  the  passage  (John  xii.  35, 
36)  which  Dr.  Luther  wrote  in  his  commonplace-book  at  his  leaving 
there  (“  Disen  sententz  hat  mir  D.  Luther  in  min  buch  geschriben 
anno  1545  ” — adding  later,  in  a differing  ink,  “ im  jener  da  ich  weg 
zoch  von  AVitenberg”)  and  likewise  to  the  text  (Philippians  ii.  13) 
which  iMelanchthon  penned  for  him  at  their  leave-taking  (“zur 
Letze  zu  Ydtenberg  Anno  45  da  ich  weg  zoch  im  jener”).  These 
annotations  he  had  begun  to  make  at  least  as  early  as  1548;  for, 
where  Luther  in  his  preface  to  the  book  of  Daniel  asserts  that 
Christians  should  pray  even  for  tyrants,  there  is  a marginal  com- 
ment: “ Xota  bene  contra  illos  qui  non  volunt  orare  pro  Imperatori 
nostro  Carolo  Ouinto  ” — to  which,  in  a different  ink,  is  added  “ qui 
etiam  nunc  papistis  contra  nos  auxiliatur.  1548.”  But  such  refer- 

borrowers — or,  rather,  the  expanders.  The  resemblanee  between  the  two  aeeounts 
of  the  death  is  the  more  striking  because  in  the  postscript  of  the  Mt.  Airy  manu- 
script, which  relates  chiefly  to  the  funeral  exercises  at  Eisleben,  there  is  no  such 
resemblance  to  the  narrative  of  the  three  eye-witnesses  either  in  matter  or  in  form. 
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ences  to  contemporary  affairs  are  few.  Where  Zechariah  prophesies 
the  curse  of  the  flying  roll  he  comments,  “ Hie  wirtt  klarlich  weisge- 
sagt  von  dem  schndden  Interims  buch,  so  ans  liecht  kom[men]  ist 
Anno  1548  ”;  and  where,  in  the  first  book  of  the  Maccabees,  it  is 
related  how  Tryphon  led  the  young  king  Antiochus  deceitfully  up 
and  down  the  land  until  he  could  secretly  slay  him,  he  exclaims, 
“Also  haben  die  falschen  Engellender  dem  from  [men]  Kdnig 
Eduardo  getha[n]  Anno  domini  1553.  Der  teuffel  boll  sie.'’  But 
in  the  main  he  holds  himself  to  exegesis,  quoting  often  the  words 
of  Luther  and  Alelanchthon,  and  sometimes  (if  “ M.  L.  d.”  means 
“ IMartinus  Lutherus  dixit”)  from  their  oral  teaching. 

These,  then,  are  the  data.  Who  will  guess  the  riddle?  ]\Iany  a 
young  Swabian  seems  to  have  left  Wittenberg  in  1545 — among  them 
David  Chytraeus,  Johann  Baptist  Heinzel,  Johann  Marbach,  Vic- 
torin  Strigel — but  whether  any  one  of  these  in  January  I have  not 
yet  learned,  and  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  our  annotator  a man 
of  such  moment. 

When  last  spring  there  was  sold  at  Leipzig  the  rich  Reformation 
collection  of  the  Paris  pastor,  William  Jackson,  the  library  of  Cornell 
was  so  fortunate  as  to  secure  a work  long  sought  in  vain — the  rare 
original  edition  (1536)  of  the  letters  of  Zwingli  and  Oecolampadius. 
The  Jackson  copy  was  not  the  less  tempting  because  the  catalogue 
described  it  as  containing  within  the  same  old  covers  the  Gospel  com- 
mentary of  Bucer  (1530)  and  on  the  blank  leaves  between  the  two 
works  two  or  three  pages  of  manuscript  in  the  autograph  of  Bucer 
himself.  On  the  arrival  of  the  volume  it  needed  but  a glance  to  dis- 
cern that  the  neat  handwriting  of  this  manuscript  had  nothing  in 
common  with  the  blind  script  of  Bucer;  and  a little  study  showed  it 
to  be  but  a contemporary  transcript  of  a “ Confession  as  to  the  Holy 
Eucharist”  which  was  long  ago  printed  in  his  Scripta  Anglicana 
(1577).  Yet  with  a difference:  though  the  text  seems  the  same  and 
ends  with  the  same  solemn  asseveration  and  date  (“  I,  iMartin  Bucer, 
thus  opine  in  the  Lord,  and  in  this  opinion  I wish  to  come  to  the 
tribunal  of  the  Lord.  By  my  own  hand,  5 June,  1544.'*)  the  title 
runs,  not  “ Confession  of  Dr.  Martin  Bucer  as  to  the  Holy  Eucharist, 
publicly  delivered  in  the  school  at  Strassburg  ”,  but  “ Resolution  of 
the  faith.  M.  Bucer  to  Dr.  Joseph  Alacarius,  Hungarian”  (Rcso- 
liitio  fidei.  M.  Biiccriis  ad  D.  Joscphiim  Macariiim  Unganun) . 

But  before  looking  into  the  identity  of  Josej)h  Macarius  a some- 
thing hauntingly  familiar  in  the  neat  turn  of  the  script  led  me  to 
glance  instead  into  the  Chronicon  of  that  most  lovable  old  scholar, 

’^Nothing  more  is  to  be  learned  as  to  this  from  the  now  i)ublished  Album 
Acodcmiac  Vitchcrgcnsis. 
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Conrad  Pellicaii,  the  friend  of  Reuchlin  and  of  Erasmus,  of  Oeco- 
lampadius  and  of  Zwingli — for  it  was  of  his  hand  (familiar  to  me 
through  study  of  his  manuscripts  at  Zurich)  that  I seemed  reminded. 
Opening,  then,  his  chronicle  in  search  of  some  clue,  I was  almost 
startled  to  find  him  relate,  under  the  year  1544,  how  “on  June  the 
13th  I had  as  a guest  that  high-born  and  learned  man  Joseph  the 
Hungarian,  of  Buda,  . . . who  for  five  years  had  studied  at  Witten- 
berg, and  wished  before  his  return  to  his  parents  to  visit  the  churches 
of  Germany  and  listen  to  the  scholars;  and,  coming  by  way  of  Spires, 
where  the  Emperor  was  holding  the  Diet,  to  Strassburg,  he  conversed 
for  several  days  with  the  brethren  at  Strassburg,  but  especially  with 
Bucer  as  to  the  matter  of  the  Sacrament,  and  from  him  he  asked 
and  obtained  in  writing  an  opinion  regarding  the  Lord’s  supper, 
which  I have  copied  into  a volume  of  Bucer’s  commentaries  on  the 
four  Gospels.”  This,  then,  was  indeed  Pellican’s  handwriting,  and 
this  his  copy  of  Bucer  and  of  the  letters  of  his  old  friends  the  Swiss 
reformers.  It  was  doubtless  from  this  copy  that,  as  Pellican  tells 
us,  Alacarius  read  with  interest  these  letters. Ray,  but  a few 
months  earlier  Pellican  had  recorded  in  his  chronicle  his  own  reading 
of  them:  “On  the  5th  of  Eebruary  I began  to  read  the  Epistolare 
of  Oecolampadius  and  Zwingli  . . . together  with  the  most  accurate 
and  learned  introduction  of  our  Theodore”  (i.  e,,  of  Bibliander). 
Had  he  perhaps  annotated  the  volume?  Yes,  here  on  the  margins 
everywhere,  but  especially  on  the  prefatory  pages,  were  the  notes  of 
that  same  neat  hand.  IMostly,  indeed,  they  were  only  a running 
index,  such  as  his  chronicle  tells  us  he  was  wont  to  make  in  all  his 
books ; but  some  are  comment  or  addition.  Thus,  where  Myconius 
in  his  prefaced  life  of  Zwingli  narrates  the  events  of  the  fatal  en- 
counter at  Cappel,  Pellican  corrects  his  estimate  of  “ less  than  4500  ” 
for  the  number  of  the  Ziirichers  to  “not  even  2000”  (“  Numero 
erratur.  Imo  ne  2000  quidem”),  qualifies  his  mention  of  the  sol- 
diers’ prayers,  “ non  sine  precibus  ”,  by  an  “ admodum  modicis  ”, 
inserts  the  precise  hour  of  the  morning  when  the  fight  began  (“ad 
horam  decimam”),  and  adds  to  his  account  of  Zwingli’s  dying 
words : “Aliter  alii  dicunt.” 

These  notes,  too,  may  be  already  familiar  to  scholars,  for  the 
volume  has  not  been  lost  all  these  years.  The  names  of  its  owners. 

Of  Macarius,  who  after  a week  or  so  at  Zurich  set  out  for  Constance, 
escorted  by  a notable  body  of  his  hosts — Pellican  himself,  Rudolf  Walther,  Bibli- 
ander, Froschauer  the  printer,  and  the  younger  Zwingli — more  may  be  learned 
from  a letter  of  Bullinger  to  Calvin  and  especially  from  the  lately  published  second 
volume  of  the  correspondence  of  the  Blaurers,  where,  with  much  else  relating  to 
the  winning  young  Hungarian,  is  a letter  of  commendation  written  by  Bucer  him- 
self on  the  very  same  day  (June  5,  1544)  with  his  Confession  as  to  the  Eucharist. 
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on  title-page  and  fore-cover,  tell  of  a notable  career.  They  show  it 
to  have  belonged  to  Archdeacon  Rudolf  Wonlich  (d.  1596),  son-in- 
law  of  Leo  Jud,  tothe  great  Swiss  philologist  Suicerus  (1620-1684), 
who  has  enriched  it  by  a note  or  two,  to  Johann  Conrad  Heidegger, 
the  Zurich  statesman,  to  Jacob  Hess  (1741-1828),  theologian,  his- 
torian, and  head  of  the  Zurich  church,  and  to  his  nephew,  Johann 
Heinrich  Hess,  before  it  became  Pastor  Jackson’s. 

This  is  not  the  only  book  at  Cornell  which  once  was  Conrad 
Pellican’s.  A quarter-century  ago  I bought  from  a second-hand 
dealer  at  Zurich  a set  of  the  now  rare  original  edition  of  the  works 
of  Zwingli.  The  last  of  its  four  volumes  differed  slightly  from  the 
rest  in  binding  and,  as  I saw,  did  not  strictly  belong  to  the  set ; for 
it  was  the  first  impression  (1539)  of  his  commentary  on  the  Gos- 
pels instead  of  the  reprint  of  this  made  to  complete  his  works,  and 
after  it,  in  the  same  covers,  was  bound  Bullinger’s  commentary 
(1535)  on  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles.  But  that  there  were  annotations 
in  the  volume  I do  not  remember  to  have  noticed  until,  a few  years 
ago,  when  reading  with  a class  the  chronicle  of  Pellican,  his  men- 
tion of  his  indexing  for  the  printer  these  volumes  led  me  to  fetch 
the  books.  Opening  at  the  index  this  the  earliest  printed,  my  eye 
fell  for  the  first  time  on  his  own  name — ‘‘Con.  Pell.  R.”  (Conradus 
Pellicanus  Rubiacensis).  Turning  then  to  the  volume’s  second  in- 
dex— that  to  Bullinger’s  work — I found  again,  at  the  end  of  the  title, 
written  in  the  same  hand,  the  initials  “ C.  P.  R.”  That  the  hand 
was  his  own  I already  suspected,  for  I knew  his  habit  of  thus  writing 
his  name;  and  I had  soon  opportunity  to  verify  the  suspicion.  The 
book  itself,  indeed,  offered  a slight  confirmation : at  the  foot  of  the 
title-page  a hand  very  different  from  Pellican’s  has  written  “ suo 
Ch  ” and  there  has  stopped.  As  I look  at  it  there  rises  before  me  the 
figure  of  Froschauer  the  printer  (for  whom  the  indexing  was  done) 
about  to  inscribe  this  copy  to  “suo  Chuonrado  ” when  the  thrifty 
old  scholar  stays  his  hand.  Is  it  a wild  guess?  Pellican  wished 
perhaps  to  donate  or  to  sell  it ; and  that  may  explain  why  his  anno- 
tations are  so  few.  Most  interesting  of  them,  perhaps,  are  those 
pointing  out  (pp.  282,  283 — Luke  xvi)  the  texts  of  Zwingli’s  last 
sermons : “Antepenultimus  sermo  Zwinglii  6.  octobris,  feria  sexta  ”, 
“ Penultimus  sermo  Z.  7.  octobris  Sabbato  ”,  “ Ultimus  sermo 
Zwinglii  dominica  die,  8.  octobris  1531,  qui  fuit  occisus  ii.  octobris.” 
Yet  I must  again  confess  that  on  the  title-page  of  the  first  volume 
of  the  set  I find  the  name  of  an  owner  who  (if  this  fourth  volume  too 
was  his)  was  little  likely  to  overlook  such  treasure-trove — the  Swiss 
church  historian  Kirchhofer  (“  M.  Kirchhofer,  theol.  cand.,  1797  ”). 
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While  we  were  that  year  reading  the  chronicle  of  Pellican  there 
fell  to  us  another  discovery  as  startling.  The  old  scholar,  in  nar- 
rating his  youth,  tells  how  he  was  spurred  to  the  study  of  Hebrew 
by  reading  the  Scriitinium  Scriptiirariim  of  the  Spanish  convertite, 
Paul  of  Burgos.  Reminded  thus  of  our  own  copy  of  that  work,  I 
laid  it  before  the  class,  remarking  as  I did  so  that  it  was  old  enough 
to  be  Pellican’s  own,  having  been  printed  by  Scheffer  at  iMainz  in 
the  very  year  of  his  birth  (1478).  Led  by  this  suggestion  we  looked 
to  see  what  the  book  could  tell  us  of  its  own  story.  From  the  open- 
ing fly-leaves  we  learned  only  that  it  had  once  belonged  to  William 
Henry  Black — the  eminent  English  antiquary  who  long  was  pastor 
of  that  little  London  congregation  of  Seventh-Day  Baptists  of  which 
Sir  Walter  Besant  makes  such  interesting  use  in  the  novel  which 
fruited  in  the  People’s  Palace — and  that  he  had  bought  it,  in  1849, 
at  the  sale  of  the  library  of  Henry  Francis  Lyte,  the  hymn-writer; 
but,  on  turning  to  the  end  of  the  book,  there  stared  at  us  from 
beneath  the  colophon,  in  a hand  of  not  far  from  the  year  1500,  not 
indeed  the  name  of  Pellican  himself,  but  that  of  his  fellow-humanist 
and  Rhineland  neighbor,  “ Theodoricus  Gresemundus  Junior  LL.D.” 
A notable  man  in  his  day  was  young  Dietrich  Gresemund  of  Alainz, 
poet,  jurist,  antiquary,  the  pride  of  his  old  teacher  Wimpheling,  who 
tried  to  make  his  epic  on  the  desecrated  cross  a classic  for  the  schools. 
But  not  even  Wimpheling,  who,  when  in  1512  death  snatched  off  his 
darling  in  early  prime,  poured  out  his  soul  in  glowing  eulogy,  has 
told  us  just  when  this  prodigy  was  born;  and  modern  guessers  have 
gone  by  several  years  asunder.  Our  old  book  does  better ; for,  turn- 
ing the  leaf,  we  found,  in  the  same  handwriting,  the  inscription : “ Et 
ego  Theodoricus  Gresemundt  filius  natus  fui  anno  salutis  1476  in 
vigilia  Sancti  iMartini  hora  nona  ante  prandium  ”.  And  beneath 
this,  in  what  looked  like  a half-completed  horoscope,  were  the  words  : 
Figura  nativitatis,  die  solis  qu[a]e  fuit  10  Novembris  1476,  hora 
9.  m.  10.  ante  meridiem  quae  fuit  principium  hor[a]e  iMercurii  ”. 
On  Sunday,  November  10,  1476,  at  ten  minutes  after  nine  in  the 
morning — surely  that  is  quite  definite  enough.  But  “ Dietrich 
Gresemund  the  Younger”  implies  a Dietrich  Gresemund  the  Elder. 
Our  Dietrich’s  father,  a great  physician  of  those  days,  was  indeed, 
like  his  son,  a man  worth  knowing ; but  of  his  early  years  all  that  is 
told  is  that  he  came  from  a little  Westphalian  village  near  the  town 
of  Soest,  and  at  his  birth-year  nobody  seems  to  have  guessed.  Again 
our  old  book  helps.  In  an  older  hand,  above  the  lines  recording  his 
son’s  birth,  we  read : “ Item  anno  domini  i\D  etc.  xlvii  in  die  Arnolfi 
uff*  eynem  mytwochen  strometur  Soist  per  exercitum  Theodorici 
archiepiscopi  Coloniensis  ”.  It  was  perhaps  the  earliest  event  he 
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could  remember,  this  storming  of  Soest ; for  the  next  line  reads: 
“ Item  fui  natus  anno  domini  etc.  xl"'°  in  profesto  trium  regum  ” — 
“ I was  born  in  the  year  1440  on  the  day  before  Three  Kings’  day  ” 
(f.  e.,  on  January  5).^^ 

Sorry  gleaning  this  may  all  seem  to  those  who  know  the  yet 
unpublished  wealth  of  Old-World  libraries;  but  it  at  least  suggests 
the  guarding  of  our  bescribbled  margins  and  fly-leaves  against  the 
binder’s  renovating  zeal.  A single  line  may  prove  a priceless  clue. 
At  the  top  of  the  title-page  of  our  copy  of  the  little  by  which 

Erasmus  sought  to  wash  away  the  aspersions  of  Hutten  (1523)  is 
the  autograph  of  its  earliest  owner : “ Matthias  Heros  philosophiae 
professor,  1523”.  Can  this  be  other  than  Matthias  Held,  later  the 
great  Vice-Chancellor  of  Charles  the  Fifth,  of  whom  the  biographical 
dictionaries  can  tell  us  nothing  prior  to  his  advent  as  a jurist,  in 
1527,  at  the  supreme  imperial  court  in  Spires?^® 

George  L.  Burr. 


How  large  the  share  of  father  as  well  as  son  in  the  German  revival  of  learn- 
ing, has  lately  been  shown  by  Bauch,  the  foremost  living  student  of  that  movement, 
in  his  study  on  humanism  at  Mainz  (1907),  and  Ldffler  in  editing  (1908)  the  long 
unpublished  work  of  Hamelmann  on  the  illustrious  men  of  Westphalia  has  thrown 
fresh  light  on  their  origin  and  their  activities  ; but  neither  could  give  with  exact- 
ness the  dates  of  their  birth. 

Facsimiles  of  annotations  from  each  of  the  volumes  described  above  are 
given  in  a second  plate,  with  some  hope  that  they  may  help  in  the  identification  of 
other  annotations  by  these  scholars. 


THE  LITERATURE  OF  THE  RUSSO-JAPANESE  WAR,  II. 


Next  in  general  interest  to  narratives  compiled  by  those  who 
have  taken  personally  an  active  part  in  a campaign,  and  not  inferior 
professionally,  are  the  official  reports  of  military  attaches  whose 
duty  it  has  been  to  follow  in  the  field  the  fortunes  of  the  con- 
tending armies.  The  linguistic  limits  of  this  review  confine  our 
notice  of  this  type  of  authorities  to  two  groups,  the  narratives  and 
observations  of  American  and  British  officers.  The  former  were 
published  to  the  world  by  the  General  Staff  of  the  United  States 
Army  in  1906-1907.  The  British  War  Office  placed  the  reports  of 
British  officers  at  the  disposal  of  the  general  public  two  years 
later.^ 

Both  these  sets  of  reports  cover  much  the  same  ground,  repre- 
sentatives from  the  American  and  British  armies  having  joined  the 
contending  forces  almost  simultaneously.  Collectively,  they  present 
a mine  of  accurate  information  to  the  historian  and  professional 
student.  The  criticisms  recorded  cannot  of  course  be  accepted  as 
final,  having  necessarily  been  written  on  somewhat  imperfect  infor- 
mation; yet  however  much  the  horizon  may  have  been  obscured 
by  the  smoke  of  battle,  observations  jotted  down  while  the  pungent 
odor  of  gunpowder  is  still  in  the  nostrils  are  primary  evidence  not 
to  be  lightly  set  on  one  side. 

It  would  be  as  invidious  as  it  is  unnecessary  to  weigh  these 
official  reports  one  against  another,  but  it  is  not  too  much  to  say 
that  to  the  British  officers  at  any  rate  both  sets  have  proved  a great 
help  in  their  professional  studies.  The  steady  progress  made  dur- 
ing the  last  five  years  in  the  training  of  British  troops  owes  very 
much  both  to  the  compilers  of  these  volumes  and  to  the  Japanese 
and  Russian  authorities  who  gave  generous  facilities  for  their  com- 
pilation. 

With  the  volumes  issued  by  the  British  War  Office  it  is  not 
proposed  to  deal  in  detail,  but  it  may  be  permitted  to  express  the 

'^Reports  of  Military  Observers  attached  to  the  Armies  in  Manchuria  during 
the  Russo-Japanese  War,  parts  I.,  II.,  III.,  IV.,  V.  (Washington,  Government  Print- 
ing Office,  1906,  1907)  ; Reports  from  British  Officers  attached  to  the  Japanese 
and  Russian  Forces  in  the  Field,  in  three  volumes  with  two  cases  of  maps 
(London,  printed  for  His  Majesty’s  Stationery  Office,  1908)  ; Medical  and  Sani- 
tary Reports  from  Officers  attached  to  Japanese  and  Russian  Forces  in  the  Field 
(printed  as  above,  1908). 
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hope  that  they  will  be  judged  worthy  to  find  a place  in  American 
professional  libraries.  Of  the  reports  rendered  by  the  United 
States  observers,  those  of  two  officers  in  particular,  Captain  Karl 
Reichmann,  17th  Infantry,  and  Major  Joseph  E.  Kuhn,  Corps  of 
Engineers,  strike  the  English  reader  as  being  of  very  special  value. 
Captain  Reichmann’s  observations  on  the  operations  of  the  Russian 
army  with  which  he  served  for  some  eight  months,  from  April  to 
December,  1904,  enhance  the  reputation  he  won  as  a shrewd  and 
just  military  critic  during  the  South  African  War.  Alajor  Kuhn 
gives  us  the  best  professional  reports  on  the  siege  of  Port  Arthur 
yet  published  in  the  English  language ; moreover,  his  clear  narra- 
tive is  garnished  with  an  abundance  of  valuable  technical  details 
and  with  many  sound  strategical  and  tactical  comments.  Strategic- 
ally Major  Kuhn  holds  that 

although  Port  Arthur  had  ultimately  to  surrender,  as  will  be  the  case 
with  any  fortress,  it  yet  paid  for  itself  many  times  over  by  neutralizing 
for  five  months  an  entire  Japanese  army  and  the  entire  Japanese  fleet. 

. . . The  time  thus  gained  proved  invaluable  to  the  Russians.  . . . Had 
the  defense  of  the  fortress  been  conducted  a little  more  energetically 
the  first  results  might  have  been  materially  different. 

In  substance,  it  will  be  noticed,  these  views  agree  with  those  of 
Sir  William  Nicholson,  already  quoted  on  pp.  520,  521,  above. 

Major  Charles  Lynch’s  account  of  the  medical  and  sanitary 
arrangements  of  the  Japanese  army  (part  IV.  of  the  United  States 
Observers’  Reports)  may  also  be  commended  for  careful  study  by 
all  staff  as  well  as  medical  officers. 

The  literature  of  this  war  has  produced  three  really  fascinating 
books,  each  of  a distinctive  character  as  regards  authorship,  matter, 
and  subjective  treatment.  Two  of  these  books,  Rasplata  and 
Human  Bullets,  we  have  already  discussed.  The  third  is  without 
doubt  the  Scrap-Book  which  General  Sir  Ian  Hamilton,  the  second 
senior  of  the  British  military  attaches,  was  permitted  to  publish  in 
addition  to  his  official  report.-  Sir  Ian  joined  Kuroki’s  army  at 
Feng-huang-cheng  in  May,  1904,  accompanied  its  fortunes  as  it 
forced  its  way  through  the  mountain  passes,  was  present  at  the 
severe  fights  of  Chiao-tou,  Mo-tien-ling,  Yu-shu-ling,  and  Yang-tzu- 
ling,  watched  closely  the  eleven  days’  battle  of  Liaoyang,  and  re- 
mained with  Kuroki’s  quarters  until  after  the  fierce  struggle  of  the 
Sha-ho,  when  General  Hamilton  was  recalled  home  to  take  up  an 
important  command  in  the  south  of  England.  In  the  preface  to 
his  first  volume  Sir  Ian  modestly  calls  his  book  ‘‘  impressions,  snap- 
shots, by-products  ”,  and  points  out  that  it  is  ini]:)ossible  to  evolve 

^Lieutenant-General  Sir  Ian  Hamilton,  A Staff  Officer’s  Scrap-Book  during 
the  Russo-Japanese  War  (two  volumes,  London,  1905,  1907). 
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out  of  facts  “ fresh  from  the  mint  of  battle  ” an  account  “ which 
is  either  well  balanced  or  exhaustive  His  snap-shots  need  no 
apologia.  A frank  daily  personal  diary  written  while  attached  to 
the  headquarters  of  an  army  engaged  in  highly  important  operations 
by  an  officer  of  General  Hamilton’s  high  rank  and  great  experience 
could  not  fail  to  be  vastly,  interesting  to  soldiers,  but  when  the 
writer  combines  with  his  war  experience  and  professional  knowl- 
edge keen  powers  of  observation,  a sense  of  humor,  a shrewd  judg- 
ment of  character,  and  an  easy  attractive  pen,  a true  picture  is  pre- 
sented of  modern  war  and  of  a modern  national  army  which  both  is 
in  itself  in  a real  sense  historical  and  yet  presents  invaluable  mater- 
ial for  the  making  of  history. 

Perhaps  the  most  fascinating  and  the  most  valuable  feature  of 
these  volumes  is  the  close  personal  view  they  give  of  the  Japanese 
generals  and  staff,  loyal  to  superiors  and  colleagues,  confident  in 
their  troops,  quiet  and  self-reliant  at  the  most  critical  moments,  re- 
served and  taciturn  while  victory  is  in  doubt,  frank  when  victory 
has  been  attained,  doing  their  work  ever  with  a selfless  devotion 
to  their  emperor  and  nation,  which  seems  incapable  of  contamina- 
tion with  even  a grain  of  personal  ambition  or  personal  jealousy. 
The  Japanese  officer,  as  depicted  by  Sir  Ian  Hamilton,  presents 
indeed  a noble  figure,  and  yet  it  is  evident  that  when  the  painter 
commenced  his  work,  he  was  not  wholly  free  from  that  bias  in 
favor  of  his  own  race  which  characterizes  those  who  have  served 
long  in  the  East,  and  was  quite  prepared  to  criticize  freely.  It  was 
only  after  months  of  close  contact  with  the  Alikado’s  soldiers,  after 
watching  them  tried  and  tested  in  the  fiery  furnace  of  war,  that  the 
British  general  saw  “clearly  the  warrior  spirit  of  Japan  as  it  emerged 
triumphant  from  the  bloody  tumult  ”.  But  the  Scrap-Book  has 
attained  such  a wide  circulation  and  popularity  that  it  is  superfluous 
to  dwell  on  its  merits ; the  recent  appearance  of  editions  in  German, 
French,  and  Russian  is  sufficient  evidence  of  its  value. 

Sir  Ian  Hamilton’s  work  terminates  our  list  of  purely  evidential 
literature  published  in  the  English  language. 

Before  passing  on  to  the  small  but  growing  group  of  historical 
works,  it  may  be  as  well  to  refer  briefly  to  the  professional  treatises 
partially  historical  but  in  the  main  critical,  which  have  been  written 
by  soldiers  to  enable  soldiers  to  absorb  readily  the  lessons  of  this 
great  campaign.  A few  examples  of  these  must  suffice.  Perhaps 
the  most  notable  is  the  translation  of  the  series  of  articles  pub- 
lished by  General  de  Negrier,  late  inspector-general  of  the  French 
army,  in  the  Rcviic  des  Deux  Mondcs.^  The  views  of  so  distin- 

® General  F.  O.  de  Negrier,  Lessons  of  the  Russo-Japanese  War  (London, 
1906),  translated  by  E.  Louis  Spiers. 
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guished  an  officer  must  of  necessity  carry  great  weight.  It  is  there- 
fore of  special  interest  to  find  that  in  the  matter  of  cavalry  tactics 
de  Negrier,  while  laying  stress  on  the  paramount  need  for  encour- 
aging the  offensive  spirit  of  that  arm  and  for  concentrating  it  for 
use  on  the  actual  battle-field,  joins  direct  issue  with  the  Continental 
school,  which  still  pins  its  trust  mainly  on  the  arme  blanche. 

Fighting  on  foot  [he  tells  us]  . . . has  now  become  essential.  . . . 
The  urgent  question  at  the  present  moment  is  therefore  how  to  convert 
our  cavalry  from  their  inveterate  faith  in  traditional  evolutions  and 
the  obsolete  shock-tactics  of  the  last  century.  . . . Our  methods  of  war- 
fare must  be  changed.  In  fighting  on  foot,  whenever  necessary,  our 
cavalry  must  determine  once  for  all  to  make  as  clean  a sweep  of  the 
enemy  as  it  did  in  the  most  brilliant  days  of  the  old  knee-to-knee 
charge. 

With  the  hope  of  carrying  out  this  change  of  ideas  and  of  adapt- 
ing cavalry  to  the  requirements  of  modern  war  General  de  Negrier 
would  remove  all  the  minor  distinctions  of  dragoons,  lancers,  hus- 
sars, etc.,  and  amalgamate  the  whole  arm  into  one  force,  adding 
to  its  equipment  a bayonet  to  be  attached  to  the  sword  scabbard, 
and  attaching  two  machine  guns  to  each  squadron,  and  two  bat- 
teries of  pom-poms  and  a battery  of  large  calibre  howitzers  to  the 
cavalry  division.  These  recommendations  will,  it  is  to  be  antici- 
pated, be  long  opposed  by  the  intense  conservatism  with  which 
European  cavalry  is  impregnated,  a conservatism  which,  as  has  been 
its  wont  in  the  past,  rejects  the  lessons  of  each  successive  modern 
campaign  as  “ abnormal  ” and  still  turns  for  its  inspiration  to  the 
battle-fields  of  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries.  But  that 
the  conception  of  the  true  power  of  cavalry  put  forward  by  de  Negrier 
is  sound,  it  is  difficult  to  controvert  in  view  of  the  hard  facts  of  the 
Franco-German  War,  of  the  South  African  War,  and  of  the  Man- 
churian battle-fields. 

As  regards  the  general  tactics  of  the  three  arms  it  is  important  to 
note  that  the  late  inspector-general  of  the  F'rench  army  emphatically 
rejects  that  cult  of  positions  which  proved  fatal  to  France  in  1870. 
“The  Russo-Japanese  War”,  he  declares,  “has  demonstrated  yet 
once  again  that  by  offensive  tactics  alone  can  victory  be  assured.” 

In  his  Lectures  on  the  Strategy  of  the  Russo-Japanese  IVar'^ 
!vIajor  Bird,  late  professor  of  the  Indian  Staff  College,  presents  to 
the  military  student  a valuable  summary  of  the  strategical  move- 
ments and  much  thoughtful  criticism.  Ilis  condemnation,  how- 
ever, of  converging  strategy  as  “ most  risky  ” and  as  affording  the 
opponent  an  opportunity  of  beating  the  advancing  columns  in  detail 

* Rrevet-Major  W.  D.  Bird,  Lectures  on  the  Strategy  of  the  Russo-Japanese 
War  (London,  1909). 
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is  much  open  to  dispute.  The  question  is  too  large  and  too  tech- 
nical for  discussion  here,  but  it  may  be  permitted  to  point  out  that 
three  great  modern  campaigns,  1866,  1870,  and  1904,  tend  to  con- 
trovert such  teaching,  and  that  although  in  the  Napoleonic  wars,, 
when  tactical  conditions  were  other  than  those  now  prevailing, 
great  converging  movements  ended  at  times  disastrously,  yet  Na- 
poleon himself  employed,  notably  in  1805,  this  very  form  of  strat- 
egy with  astounding  success. 

An  interesting  example  of  that  deep-rooted  conservatism,  to 
which  reference  has  been  already  made,  is  to  be  found  in  Count 
Gustav  Wrangel’s  memoir  on  The  Cavalry  in  the  Russo-Japanese 
WarJ  Count  Wrangel  adheres  to  the  time-worn  theory  that  cav- 
alry which  seeks  salvation  with  the  rifle  loses  its  offensive  spirit,  an 
argument  which  if  pushed  to  its  logical  consequence  leads  to  the 
amazing  conclusion  that  it  is  impossible  for  infantry  to  assume  the 
offensive.  Yet  later  he  weakens  as  to  this  dogma  by  admitting  that 
in  future  wars  the  use  of  cavalry  dismounted  will  be  “so  to  say  our 
daily  bread  ”,  and  even  preaches  that  good  cavalry  must  learn  in 
peace  time  “to  feel  at  home  in  the  firing  line”.  Count  Wrangel 
lays  stress  very  justly  on  the  importance  of  the  reconnaissance 
duties  of  cavalry,  yet  he  somewhat  fails  to  grasp  the  grave  diffi- 
culties with  which  they  are  circumscribed  under  the  conditions  of 
modern  war,  and  the  vital  need  for  an  efficient  intelligence  depart- 
ment. 

An  anonymous  German  writer,  “ Asiaticus  ”,  in  his  Recon- 
naissance ill  the  Russo-Japanese  War  avoids  this  error.®  His  his- 
torical examples  are  culled  with  judgment.  The  criticisms  thereon 
are  those  of  a student  who  seeks  not  to  bolster  up  preconceived 
theories,  but  to  wrest  from  the  facts  of  a campaign  the  principles, 
and  methods  by  which  success  can  be  attained  under  modern  con- 
ditions. His  deductions,  therefore,  are  marked  with  commendable 
moderation  and  hold  an  even  balance  between  the  extreme  rifle  and- 
arme  blanche  schools  of  thought.  As  regards  reconnaissance 
“ Asiaticus  ” devotes  a chapter  to  espionage,  and  points  out  that  the 
Japanese  experiment  of  combining  infantry  with  cavalry  for  recon- 
noitring and  screening  duties  produced  good  results. 

We  have  discussed  earlier  in  this  review  the  narratives  of  press 
correspondents  in  the  field.  Important  organs  of  public  opinion  are 
not,  however,  content  with  merely  laying  before  their  readers  the 

^ Count  Gustav  Wrangel  (Austrian  cavalry),  The  Cavalry  in  the  Russo- 
Japanese  War;  Lessons  and  Critical  Considerations,  translated  from  the  German- 
by  J.  Montgomery,  Lieutenant  3rd  Hussars  (London,  1907). 

® Asiaticus  ”,  Reconnaissance  in  the  Russo-Japanese  War,  translated  from  the.- 
German  by  J.  Montgomery,  Lieutenant  3rd  Hussars  (London,  1908). 
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despatches  of  their  representatives  at  the  seat  of  war,  but  expound 
these  despatches  and  the  news  emanating  from  other  sources  by 
such  criticisms  and  summing  up  of  the  situation  as  will  enable  read- 
ers to  follow  the  course  of  the  campaign  intelligently.  The  duty  of 
writing  from  time  to  time  these  appreciations,  and  making  forecasts 
on  necessarily  imperfect  information,  is  a difficult  task.  It  demands 
sound  knowledge  of  military  service,  a trained  judgment,  assiduous 
study,  and  a natural  gift  for  piercing  the  fog  of  war.  Of  all  the 
writers  who  attempted  this  task  during  the  Russo-Japanese  cam- 
paign the  military  correspondent  of  the  Times  was  pre-eminently  the 
most  successful,  a success  in  which  both  the  Staff  College  and  the 
^Military  Intelligence  Department  may  take  pride,  seeing  that  Colonel 
Repington  is  a distinguished  alumnus  of  both  those  establishments. 
His  articles,  though  written  under  the  trying  conditions  and  limita- 
tions of  work  for  a daily  paper,  are  too  valuable  to  be  lost  to  perma- 
nent literature,  and  the  author  was  therefore  well  advised  to  revise 
and  collate  them  under  the  title  of  The  War  in  the  Far  EastJ 
He  offers  this  work  as  a preliminary  study  of  the  campaign,  and 
maintains  that  an  account  written  as  this  was  from  day  to  day 

and  thus  preserving  contemporary  color,  warmth,  and  even  partisanship, 
might  serve  as  a useful  reminder  that  those  who  direct  armies  and 
fleets  have  to  deal  with  a number  of  factors  of  which  history  some- 
times takes  insufficient  account,  and  that,  in  relation  to  the  intentions 
and  proceedings  of  the  enemy,  these  leaders  have  largely  to  rely  upon 
intuition  and  judgment,  and  have  rarely  before  them  all  those  nicely 
tabulated  facts  and  certainties  which  are  at  the  disposal  of  the  ultimate 
historian  when  the  latter  distributes  praise  and  blame. 

The  claim  is  made  good.  Colonel  Repington  presents  in  this 
book  an  admirable  study  of  the  war  as  a series  of  contemporary 
events.  Some  of  his  chapters  are  purely  historical,  but  others,  and 
these  perhaps  the  most  valuable,  are  just  such  critical  appreciations 
of  strategic  situations  as  a chief  of  the  staff  would  lay  before  his 
general.  The  maps  bound  up  with  the  book  are  worthy  of  the 
letterpress.  The  views  expressed  in  the  chapter  entitled  The  En- 
tanglement of  Port  Arthur  as  to  the  uselessness  of  fortified  naval 
bases  are  not,  it  is  true,  those  usually  accepted  by  strategists,  but  in 
every  other  res])ect  this  work  has  much  added  to  its  author’s  high 
reputation  as  a writer  and  military  thinker. 

It  is  a natural  law  that  the  history  of  great  events  demands  a 
long  period  of  gestation.  Works  claiming  the  name  of  histories 
were,  it  is  true,  published  before  even  the  smoke  of  the  Russo-Jap- 
anese campaign  had  cleared  from  the  horizon,  but  the  text  of  such 

^ The  War  in  the  Far  East,  by  the  Military  Correspondent  of  the  Times 
(London,  1905). 
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books  is  built  up  obviously  from  snippings  of  newspapers  and  is 
valueless  historically,  although  their  illustrations  are  often  amus- 
ing and  occasionally  of  some  interest.®  But  for  the  generating  of 
full  and  accurate  historical  records  of  the  gigantic  struggle  between 
the  Czar’s  and  the  Mikado’s  armies,  the  five  years  which  have 
elapsed  since  the  last  shot  was  fired  are  all  too  short.  Neverthe- 
less, some  progress  has  been  made  and  the  work  goes  forward  hope- 
fully. The  first  and  earliest  history,  which  may  be  studied  with 
advantage,  is  a useful  examination  of  the  diplomatic  struggle  which 
led  up  to  the  outbreak  of  hostilities,  written  by  Dr.  K.  Asakawa 
and  entitled  The  Russo-Japanese  Conflict^  The  strategy  of  a cam- 
paign is  often  entirely  based  on  its  political  causes,  and  is  invariably 
influenced  if  not  dominated  by  the  political  goals  towards  which 
the  efforts  of  the  respective  adversaries  are  directed.  Thus  it  is 
essential  for  the  military  as  well  as  the  general  reader  to  master  the 
national  and  political  aspirations  which  have  led  to  an  appeal  to  arms 
before  entering  on  a study  of  the  actual  operations  of  war.  Dr. 
Asakawa’s  volume,  although  in  part  written  originally  in  the  form 
of  articles  for  the  Yale  Review  at  the  commencement  of  the  war, 
throws  valuable  light  on  these  points.  He  quotes  copiously  from  the 
more  important  of  the  diplomatic  despatches  and  discusses  their 
bearing  in  an  impartial  spirit.  His  book,  therefore,  forms  a fair 
and  intelligent  introduction  to  the  campaign  and  should  not  be 
neglected. 

Of  the  campaign  proper  only  two  histories  have  as  yet  appeared 
in  the  English  language,  that  written  partly  by  the  General  Staff 
of  the  British  Army  and  partly  by  the  Historical  Section  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  Imperial  Defence,  and  that  put  forth  by  the  Historical 
Section  of  the  German  General  Staff  and  subsequently  translated  by 
Lieutenant  Karl  von  Donat. 

Both  these  works  still  await  completion,  the  battles  of  Liaoyang 
and  the  Sha-ho  being  the  final  points  as  yet  reached.  The  British 
Official  History^^  is,  excepting  reports  of  minor  expeditions,  only  the 

® As  typical  examples  may  be  quoted:  (a)  The  Russo-Japanese  War  fully 
illustrated  (Tokio,  The  Kinkodo  Publishing  Company,  1904-1905)  ; (&)  Cassell’s 
History  of  the  Russo-Japanese  War  (London,  Paris,  New  York,  and  Melbourne, 

1905). 

® K.  Asakawa,  The  Russo-Japanese  Conflict:  Its  Causes  and  Issues,  with  an 
introduction  by  Professor  Frederick  Wells  Williams  (Boston  and  New  York,  1904). 

“ The  Russo-Japanese  War,  part  I.,  compiled  by  the  General  Staff  War  Office 
(London,  1906)  ; Official  History  of  the  Russo-Japanese  War,  part  II.,  from  the 
Battle  of  the  Yalu  to  Liaoyang,  prepared  by  the  Historical  Section  of  the  Committee 
of  Imperial  Defence  (London,  1908)  ; part  III.,  The  Siege  of  Port  Arthur,  part 
IV.,  Liaoyang,  and  part  V.,  Sha-Ho,  prepared  and  published  as  above  (1909,  1909, 
and  April,  1911)  ; Official  History  (Naval  and  Military)  of  the  Russo-Japanese 
War,  vol.  L,  to  24th  August,  1904,  prepared  and  published  as  above  (1910). 
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second  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  British  authorities  to  promote 
the  study  of  war  by  the  production  of  an  authorized  narrative  of 
a campaign.  The  preparation  of  the  first — the  History  of  the 
South  African  War — was,  it  will  be  recollected,  entrusted  to  Major- 
General  Sir  Frederick  Maurice.  At  the  last  reorganization  of  the 
War  Office  the  formation  of  an  Historical  Section  of  the  General 
Staff  was  mooted,  and,  probably  with  that  idea  in  view,  the  General 
Staff  itself  took  in  hand  the  compilation  of  the  first  volume  of  a 
provisional  military  history  of  the  Russo-Japanese  War.  Subse- 
quently, however,  the  government  decided  to  assign  the  duty  of  com- 
piling official  histories  for  both  naval  and  military  services  to  an 
Historical  Section  of  the  Committee  of  Imperial  Defence. 

This  section  at  present  consists  of  an  officer  of  the  Royal 
Marines,  two  General  Staff  officers,  and  a third  military  officer. 
Since  its  organization  some  three  years  ago  it  has  not  only  continued 
the  provisional  military  history  of  the  Russo-Japanese  War  by  bring- 
ing out  in  succession  parts  IL,  HI.,  IV.,  and  V.  of  that  work,  but 
has  also  put  forth  the  first  volume  of  a combined  Naval  and  Military 
History.  Of  these  two  works  the  latter,  although  chronologically 
as  yet  the  less  advanced  towards  completion,  includes  and  super- 
sedes the  former.  The  provisional  military  history,  written  as  it 
was  to  meet  pressing  educational  requirements,  is  much  to  be  com- 
mended for  its  clearness  of  narrative  and  the  excellence  of  its  maps. 
A preface  to  one  of  its  volumes  tells  us  that  in  accordance  with 
the  wishes  of  the  General  Staff  all  comments,  except  upon  a few  tac- 
tical details,  are  withheld  until  the  production  of  the  combined 
history 

Presumably,  therefore,  (although  the  actual  preface  of  the  first 
volume  of  the  combined  history  runs  in  the  name,  not  of  the  His- 
torical Section,  but  of  the  Committee  of  Imperial  Defence  itself), 
the  military  criticisms  which  the  volume  contains  have  been  penned, 
or  at  least  approved,  by  the  great  General  Staff  at  the  War  Office ; 
while  the  naval  criticisms,  we  may  conjecture,  are  not  so  much  the 
work  of  Mr.  Asquith  and  his  political  colleagues  on  the  Defence 
Committee,  as  of  the  Senior  Naval  Lord,  the  Naval  Intelligence 
Department,  and  perhaps  the  Naval  War  College  Staff.  If  this  be 
so  it  is  perhaps  to  be  regretted  that  a positive  statement  to  that 
effect  is  not  appended  to  the  work. 

The  Committee  of  Imperial  Defence  is  an  excellent  organization 
for  the  deliberate  personal  consultation  of  the  responsible  ministers 
of  the  Crown  with  their  expert  naval  and  military  advisers  on 
questions  of  naval  or  military  ])olicy ; but  it  is  obvious  that  the 
opinion  of  a committee,  so  composed,  on  professional  questions  of 
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a purely  naval  or  military  character,  cannot  have  the  same  author- 
itative weight  as  the  direct  utterances  of  the  Admiralty  and  of  the 
General  Staff. 

Yet  this  suggestion  must  not  be  taken  as  a criticism  of  a really 
admirable  work,  the  excellence  of  which  is  a matter  for  great 
thankfulness  and  congratulation  in  both  services.  The  compilers 
have,  be  it  noted,  enjoyed  very  unusual  advantages.  The  preface 
of  the  combined  history  tells  us  that  its  proofs  were  “ very  care- 
fully revised  at  Tokio  both  in  the  Admiralty  and  War  Office  ”,  and 
that  “ much  useful  information  has  been  also  supplied  by  the  Histor- 
ical Section  of  the  War  Office  at  St.  Petersburg  ”.  As  a result  of 
this  generous  assistance  the  accuracy  of  the  work  is  above  criticism. 
Moreover,  it  gives  to  the  world  hitherto  unpublished  documents  of 
great  historic  value,  notably  certain  correspondence  which  took  place 
between  Kuropatkin  and  Stoessel  at  the  commencement  of  the  war, 
and  a very  important  telegram  despatched  from  Tokio,  arresting 
the  advance  northward  of  Oyama's  armies  at  the  critical  period, 
when  a sortie  of  the  Russian  fleet  from  Port  Arthur  was  still 
possible. 

Even  therefore  in  its  military  narrative  the  combined  history 
somewhat  supplements  the  provisional  military  history,  while  re- 
producing its  maps  and  retaining  the  admirable  lucidity  of  its  text. 
The  naval  narrative,  and  the  naval  and  military  comments,  are 
wholly  new  matter,  and  their  value  can  be  best  assessed  by  stating 
that  they  entirely  maintain  the  high  standard  of  the  old. 

The  dominant  note  of  the  comments,  both  naval  and  military,  is 
the  inculcation  of  that  off'ensive  spirit  which,  traditional  for  two 
centuries  in  the  navy,  has  of  late  years  been  unreservedly  accepted 
by  the  authorities  of  the  British  army.  To  discuss  these  comments 
in  detail  here  is  not  possible.  It  must  suffice  to  say  that  if  the  two 
subsequent  volumes  equal  the  first  in  merit,  this  work  will  be  of 
very  great  permanent  value,  and  will  fill  worthily  its  honorable  posi- 
tion of  the  first  combined  history  of  a great  modern  campaign  in 
which  the  land  and  sea  services  were  mutually  and  vitally  dependent 
on  each  other. 

The  German  official  history^  deals  in  the  main  only  with  the 
military  aspects  of  the  war,  and  thus  lacks  the  completeness  which 
characterizes  the  English.  National  preparation  in  peace  for  war, 

^^The  Russo-Japanese  War:  the  Yalii  (London,  1908);  id.,  Wa-Fau-Yen,  and 
Actions  preliminary  to  Liaoyang,  with  four  appendices  and  eleven  maps  (1909)  ; 
id.,  The  Battle  of  Liaoyang,  with  ten  appendices  and  ten  maps  (1909)  ; prepared 
in  the  Historical  Section  of  the  German  General  Staff ; authorized  translation  by- 
Karl  von  Donat,  late  Lieutenant  33rd  (East  Prussian)  Fusilier  Regiment,  German 
Army. 
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and  both  in  peace  and  war  a whole-hearted  cultivation  of  the  spirit 
of  offence,  have  long  formed  the  basis  of  the  German  naval  and  mili- 
tary systems.  The  German  General  Staff’s  masterly  comments  are 
written  throughout  with  this  in  mind.  They  make  it  clear  that  the 
initial  weakness  of  Russia  was  due  to  lack  of  adequate  preparation, 
and  they  emphasize,  moreover,  a point  which  is  not  fully  realized 
in  the  Gmited  States  or  Great  Britain,  that  national  armies  are  ser- 
iously handicapped  in  morale,  when  committed  to  a war  which  is 
unpopular  with  the  nation. 

Yet  these  were  not  the  sole  causes  of  Russia’s  misfortunes.  The 
German  critics  are  right  in  holding  that  on  the  Yalu  “ the  attack 
of  the  Russians  suffered  from  a certain  want  of  decision  ”,  and  that 
■“  during  the  whole  war  the  Russians’  conduct  of  operations  was 
doomed  never  to  find  a right  way  out  of  tl,ie  partially  self-imposed 
•defensive  attitude  ”.  These  criticisms  are  applied  in  a particularly 
striking  manner  to  Stackelberg’s  attempt  to  relieve  Port  Arthur. 
The  majority  of  military  writers  have  branded  that  enterprise  as 
doomed  from  the  outset  to  failure,  and  as  an  illustration  of  the 
fatal  influence  of  the  St.  Petersburg  arm-chair  strategists  over  the 
operations  of  the  Russian  armies  in  the  field.  Not  so  the  German 
Staff;  they  hold  that 

if  the  Russian  troops  had  been  more  thoroughly  trained,  and  if  Stackel- 
berg  had  been  reinforced  by  another  division,  which  was  certainly 
possible,  it  was  not  at  all  unlikely  that  the  enterprise  would  prove  suc- 
cessful. Though  it  would  have  been  only  a local  success  as  regards 
the  general  situation,  yet  even  such  a success  would  have  been  of 
inestimable  moral  value  after  all  the  reverses  the  Russian  armies  had 
sustained.  . . . The  pernicious  half-hearted  decision  of  the  Commander- 
in-chief  impressed  its  stamp  upon  Stackelberg  and  upon  his  subordinate 
leaders. 

Liaoyang  is  regarded  as  the  true  decisive  battle  of  the  war. 
For  the  German  General  Staff  point  out  that 

the  knowledge  that  Kuropatkin,  in  spite  of  the  numerical  superiority 
of  his  troops,  failed  to  turn  the  fortune  of  battle  in  his  favour  on  a 
field  he  himself  had  selected  . . . deprived  from  the  outset  the  great 
“ offensive  ” afterwards  of  all  its  vigour,  and  during  the  last  phase  of 
the  campaign  . . . gave  rise  to  no  other  thought  than  mere  defensive. 
It  was  not  at  Mukden  and  Tsushima  that  the  Russians  lost  the 
campaign — they  lost  it  already  at  Liaoyang. 

The  narrative  portion  of  these  three  volumes  is  in  no  way  in- 
ferior to  the  comments,  and  the  admirable  maps  are  worthy  of 
the  text.  But  the  English  reader  has  just  grounds  for  complaint  on 
one  point.  In  order  to  avoid  redrawing  the  maps,  foreign  spelling 
of  the  names  of  i)laces  is  adhered  to  throughout  in  both  maps  and 
text.  Chinese  names  are  difficult  to  rememher  and  grapple  with 
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under  the  most  favorable  conditions,  but  when  reproduced  in  a form 
of  spelling  entirely  different  to  that  with  which  one  has  become 
familiar  after  brain-racking  labor,  their  effect  is,  to  put  matters 
mildly,  peculiarly  disheartening. 

Pending  the  completion  of  these  two  General  Staff  histories,  the 
English  translation  of  the  narratives  of  the  battles  of  the  Sha-ho  and 
of  iMukden  published  in  the  Militdr  IVochenblatt  will  be  found 
helpful,  especially  as  the  value  of  these  two  narratives  is  greatly 
enhanced  by  the  addition  to  them  of  clear  comments  by  Lieutenant- 
General  von  Caemmerer.^-  The  most  striking  of  that  well-known 
military  writer’s  observations  is  a criticism  of  the  Japanese  Great 
General  Staff’s  plans  at  iMukden  as  lacking  in  boldness.  It  was  not 
enough  in  the  eyes  of  General  von  Caemmerer  that  ^Marshal  Oyama, 
with  only  equal  numbers  and  greatly  inferior  artillery,  committed 
his  armies  to  a double  enveloping  attack  on  an  enemy  holding  a 
position  more  strongly  entrenched  than  Wellington’s  lines  at  Torres 
VTdras.  It  was  not  enough  that  he  launched  his  whole  force  into 
that  attack,  save  only  one  and  a half  divisions  kept  at  the  outset 
under  his  own  hand,  as  a little  rallying  point  in  the  case  of  misfor- 
tune. In  von  Caemmerer’s  judgment  nothing,  not  one  man,  should 
have  been  withheld  from  the  great  stake.  He  would  have  assigned 
the  General  Reserve,  diminutive  though  it  was,  at  once  ‘‘  to  the 
army,  where  the  decision  was  sought  for  ” ; so,  victory  would  have 
been  Oyama’s  a whole  week  sooner  and  with  more  decisive  re- 
sults ”. 

The  criticism  is  a true  breath  of  the  spirit  of  modern  war.  To 
the  strategist  and  tactician  the  great  lesson  of  the  Manchurian  Cam- 
paign is  the  overwhelming  value  of  the  whole  army,  from  general 
to  private,  being  permeated  with  offensive  purpose,  with  the  fixed 
determination  to  win  by  attacking.  A policy  of  masterly  retreat 
spells  masterly  failure.  Victory  alone  can  justify  and  compen- 
sate for  the  immense  sacrifices  of  men  and  money  which  a nation 
makes  when  it  commits  its  cause  to  the  bloody  arbitrament  of  war. 
Yet  victory  ever  shuns  the  embraces  of  troops  taught  to  look  back 
over  their  shoulders. 

But  for  the  two  great  Anglo-Saxon  communities,  east  and  west 
of  the  Atlantic,  so  proud  and  confident  in  their  population,  in  their 
wealth,  and  in  their  mighty  possessions,  the  jManchurian  Cam- 
paign sounds  also  another  and  even  graver  note  of  warning,  the 
warning  that  the  richest  and  seemingly  the  most  powerful  states 

The  Battle  of  the  Scha  Ho,  with  nine  maps  and  three  appendices ; authorized 
translation  by  Karl  von  Donat,  late  Lieutenant  33rd  (East  Prussian)  Fusilier 
Regiment,  German  Army  (London,  1906)  ; The  Battle  of  Mukden,  with  eight  maps 
and  two  appendices;  authorized  translation  by  Karl  von  Donat  (London,  1906). 
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may  meet  with  sudden  and  deep  humiliation,  if  national  preparation 
for  defence  is  neglected,  and  the  spirit  of  self-sacrifice  for  the 
national  good  subordinated  to  the  desire  for  individual  comfort, 
individual  ease,  and  so-called  individual  freedom.  The  evil  ef¥ect 
of  pure  individualism  is,  we  may  gladly  admit,  more  and  more  fully 
recognized  by  Anglo-Saxon  democracies  as  regards  the  internal  life 
of  a nation,  but  it  is  still  obstinately  ignored  as  regards  its  external 
relations,  especially  and  above  all  as  regards  the  duty  of  that  per- 
sonal military  service,  upon  the  performance  of  which  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  existence  of  the  nation  may  depend. 

A British  Officer. 


Addendum 

The  articles  concluded  above,  by  a British  military  officer  of  high 
rank,  having  been  confined  to  the  consideration  of  books  printed, 
either  originally  or  as  translations,  in  the  English  language,  effort 
has  been  made  to  supplement  them  by  such  information  as  American 
readers  are  likely  to  desire,  concerning  the  most  important  of 
those  books  which  at  present  exist  only  in  Japanese  and  Russian. 

I. 

By  the  kindness  of  Lieutenant-Colonel  Kazutsugu  Inouye, 
I.  J.  A.,  and  of  Commander  Tokutaro  Hiraga,  I.  J.  N.,  Alilitary  and 
Xaval  Attaches  respectively  to  the  Imperial  Japanese  Embassy  in 
Washington,  the  managing  editor  is  able  to  add  the  following  notes 
respecting  the  Japanese  publications  upon  the  great  war. 

1.  It  was  the  custom  of  the  imperial  government,  for  the  in- 
formation of  the  general  public,  to  publish  after  each  battle  or  im- 
portant military  operation  an  official  report  which,  while  naturally 
not  disclosing  data  regarded  as  confidential,  could  be  relied  upon 
to  be  correct  so  far  as  it  went.  These  reports  were  presently  made 
up  into  four  thin  volumes,  printed  in  Japanese,  under  a title  which 
may  be  translated  Collection  of  Official  Reports  on  the  Russo-Jap- 
anese War,  and  published  in  Tokyo  by  Shinbashido-Shoten. 

2.  The  reports  from  the  front  by  correspondents  who  were 
allowed  to  accompany  the  Japanese  armies  were  subjected  to  an 
inspection  which,  while  it  resulted  in  the  withholding  of  certain 
information,  at  any  rate  gave  guarantees  against  amateurish  errors. 
A series  of  these,  in  twenty-four  small  volumes,  under  a title  which 
may  be  translated  Stories  of  the  Russo-Japanese  War,  has  been 
published  in  Tokyo  by  1 raku1)unkan,  and  is  })erhaps  the  best  of  the 
unofficial  or  publishers’  histories  of  the  war. 
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3.  The  General  Staff  of  the  Japanese  army  has  in  preparation 
a work  much  more  important  than  these,  called  The  History  of  the 
Russo-Japanese  JVar  (Army),  which  will  be  chiefly  documentary  in 
character,  will  extend  to  about  fourteen  volumes,  and  will  probably 
begin  to  appear  at  some  time  in  1911. 

4.  ^Meanwhile  publication  of  The  Xaval  History  of  the  Russo- 
Japanese  JVar,  prepared  by  the  Xaval  General  Staff,  has  already 
begun  by  the  issue  in  1909  of  three  octavo  volumes  of  narrative  text 
(Toky’o,  Shunyodo),  embracing  many  illustrations  and  excellent 
maps.  This  work,  which  is  now  being  translated  into  English, 
will  be  completed  by  the  addition  of  four  more  volumes  consisting 
chiefly  of  documents.  As  no  war  correspondents  were  allowed 
upon  the  Japanese  ships,  this  official  history  of  course  stands  alone. 

5.  ^^’ithout  knowledge  of  Japanese,  students  and  readers  may 
derive  great  enjoyment  from  inspection  of  The  Russo-Japanese 
JJAr:  taken  by  the  Photographic  Department  of  the  Imperial  Head- 
quarters (Tokyo,  K.  Ogawa,  or  the  agents  Kelly  and  Walsh,  1904), 
published  in  about  twenty  quarto  parts,  each  containing  about 
twenty'-eight  large  and  fine  photographs  of  war  scenes  and  opera- 
tions. 

II. 

A similar  statement  respecting  untranslated  Russian  works  upon 
the  military  history  of  the  war  having  been  requested  of  Colonel 
Baron  de  Bode,  I.  R.  A.,  ^Military  Attache  to  the  Imperial  Russian 
Embassy  in  Washington,  he  has  been  so  kind  as  to  provide,  after 
consultation  with  authorities  on  this  subject  in  St.  Petersburg,  the 
following  notes  upon  such  works — notes  supplementary  to  the 
article  printed  above. 

1.  The  Russo-Japanese  JVar  of  igo4-iQOj,  written  by  the  special 
War  History  Board  of  the  General  Staff.  (St.  Petersburg,  1910.) 

This  work  is  strictly^  official  and  documentary.  It  embraces  the 
whole  land  campaign  and  contains  the  description  of  military'  opera- 
tions, of  the  organization  of  the  bases,  and  of  all  the  logistical  and 
administrative  measures  taken  during  the  different  periods  of  the 
war.  The  work  gives  only  facts  without  criticisms.  It  consists 
of  nine  ‘‘  volumes  ”,  published  in  fifteen  parts.  The  work  is  very 
voluminous,  some  of  the  parts  having  as  many  as  800  pages,  with 
more  than  2400  words  on  each  page.  The  appendix  contains  more 
than  five  hundred  maps,  plans,  etc. 

2.  History  of  the  Russo-Japanese  JJAr  of  igop-igoy,  written 
at  the  request  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Society  of  Students 
of  ^Military'  Science  by'  A.  X”.  A^inogradsky'. 

The  first  volume  of  this  work  was  honored  with  a prize  by"  the 
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Scientific  Board  of  the  Imperial  Nicolas  War  Academy  of  St. 
Petersburg  (War  College).  The  whole  work  will  consist  of  four 
volumes  of  about  looo  pages  each  (more  than  2000  words  on 
each  page)  and  about  100  maps  and  plans  printed  in  several  colors. 
The  history  is  strictly  based  on  facts.  Much  place  is  given  to  the 
operations  of  the  Japanese.  The  military  operations  of  both  sides 
are  combined  together  and  worked  out  in  one  common  narrative. 
The  different  events  are  discussed  from  a critical  point  of  view. 
The  author  has  had  access  to  all  the  inedited  archives  of  the  society 
mentioned.  Volumes  I.  and  II.  have  already  appeared,  in  1908  and 
1910  respectively.  Volume  III.  will  appear  shortly,  and  volume  IV. 
in  the  autumn,  which  will  give  a full  description  of  the  war.  The 
work  deals  mostly  with  military  operations  on  land ; the  naval  oper- 
ations, administration,  and  logistics  are  only  approached.  The  siege 
of  Port  Arthur  will  appear,  if  circumstances  favor,  in  the  form  of 
a fifth  volume. 

3.  The  Russo-Japanese  War  of  1904-1^0^,  written  by  A. 
Svetchin.  (St.  Petersburg,  1910.)  This  volume,  based  on  official 
data  of  the  work  of  the  War  History  Board  and  other  sources,  is  a 
private  publication  which  in  400  pages  gives  a concise  history  of  the 
whole  campaign,  together  with  a criticism  of  the  different  events. 

4.  The  Russo-Japanese  War.  Lectures  on  the  subject  in  the 
Nicolas  Academy  of  the  General  Staff  (War  College).  (St. 
Petersburg,  1906-1907.)  Collection  of  narratives  of  the  principal 
events  of  the  war. 

All  four  of  the  works  named  above  comprise  the  history  of  the 
whole  war.  The  following  works  deal  with  particular  periods  and 
reflect  the  subjective  impressions  of  their  authors. 

5.  Galkine,  The  Four  Days’  Battle  of  the  Second  Manchurian 
Army  at  Hcigoiitai-Sandcpou.  (St.  I’eters1)urg,  Berezovsky,  1910; 
a1x)ut  350  pages.)  This  is  a very  valual)le  work  and  written  in  a 
very  thorough  manner.  The  book  is  accompanied  l>y  many  maps 
and  plans. 

6.  A.  von  Schwarz  and  G.  Romanovsky,  The  JJefense  of  Port 
Arthur.  (St.  Petersburg,  1908,  two  volumes.)  The  work  is  fun- 
damental ; it  is  well  published. 

7.  Narrative  of  the  Military  Operations  of  the  Annies  of  Man- 
churia around  Moukdcn  from  February  4/I/  to  March  4/1/,  jpoy. 
(Moskow,  1907,  four  large  volumes.)  Based  on  official  sources  and 
original  documents,  and  written,  Ijy  order  of  the  late  Commander-in- 
Chief,  Aide-de-Camp  General  Kouropatkin,  by  the  Quartermaster 
Department  of  the  1 leadcjuarters  Staff. 
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8.  M.  Groolev,  At  Headquarters  and  on  the  Fields  of  the  Far 
East.  (Two  volumes.) 

9.  K.  Droujinin,  Reminiscences  of  an  Officer  who  took  part  in 
the  War. 

10.  Id.,  The  Operations  and  Combat  of  Bensichoo. 

11.  L.  N.  Sobolev,  The  Strategy  of  General  Kouropatkin 
{ShaAio  and  Moiikdcn) . 

12.  E.  I.  IMartinoff,  The  Combat  at  Liandiansian  and  the  Battle 
of  the  Sha-ho. 

13.  Id.,  Reminiscences  of  a Regimental  Commander. 

All  these  last  books  are  evidently  more  or  less  subjective, 
though  in  parts  they  are  based  on  documents.  Nevertheless  they 
help  to  illuminate  events. 

14.  Annals  of  the  Russo-Japanese  War.  Edited  by  Colonel 
Doubensky  in  the  form  of  a weekly  magazine  with  excellent  illus- 
trations, published  in  handsome  form. 

15.  The  work  of  the  Naval  General  Staff  giving  a full  descrip- 
tion of  the  naval  operations  of  the  war  will  appear  not  before  this 
autumn  or  rather  the  spring  of  1912.  The  work  is  to  be  very  thor- 
ough and  exhaustive. 


THE  ESTABLISHMENT  OF  THE  SECRETARYSHIP  OF 
THE  INTERIOR 


The  secretaryship  of  the  Interior  established  in  1849^  the  last 
of  the  principal  administrative  offices  which  went  back  for  its  incep- 
tion to  the  notable  decade  of  1780-1790 — the  epoch  during  which 
the  Constitution  was  drawn  up  and  ratified.  The  particular  circum- 
stance which  forced  the  need  of  its  establishment  on  Congress  was 
the  enormous  burden  of  work  that  rested  on  the  shoulders  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  a burden  partly  due  to  the  war  with 
Mexico  which  involved  such  resulting  acquisitions  of  territory  by 
the  United  States  as  New  Mexico  and  California.  Then  too  the 
Oregon  country,  added  in  1846  by  treaty,  brought  additional  admin- 
istrative burdens. 

Although  the  ideal  which  the  statute  of  1849  niade  effective  was 
considerably  older,  the  statute  itself  was  the  indirect  result  of  sug- 
gestions on  the  part  of  presidents,  statesmen,  and  others  familiar 
with  administrative  needs,  which  had  been  expressed  from  time  to 
time  since  the  days  of  Madison’s  presidency. 

I. 

\Mien  Pelatiah  Webster  printed  his  remarkable  pamphlet  in  1783 
entitled  A Dissertation  on  the  Political  Union  and  Constitution  of 
the  Thirteen  United  States  of  N orth- America,  he  then  proposed  in 
his  scheme  of  government  that  there  should  be  a “ Secretary  of 
State  ”,  an  official  who,  as  he  phrased  his  thought,  ‘‘  takes  knowledge 
of  the  general  policy  and  internal  government.  ...  I mention  a Sec- 
retary of  State'’,  he  added,  “because  all  other  nations  have  one  . . . 
the  multiplicity  of  affairs  which  naturally  fall  into  his  office  will 
grow  so  fast,  that  I imagine  we  shall  soon  be  under  necessity  of 
appointing  one.”-  Four  years  later,  in  his  project  of  a Council  of 
State  presented  to  the  Philadelphia  Convention,  Gouverneur  Morris 
arranged  for  a secretary  of  domestic  affairs  whose  business  it  should 
be  to  “ attend  to  matters  of  general  policy,  the  state  of  agriculture 
and  manufactures,  the  opening  of  roads  and  navigations  and  the 

^9  Statutes  at  Large,  395  flf.,  March  3,  1849. 

^Essays  (Philadelphia,  1791),  pp.  2 13-2 14.  First  printed  at  Philadelphia  and 
published  February  16,  1783. 
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facilitating  communications  through  the  United  States  Likewise 
in  his  plan  of  government  for  France  drawn  up  a few  years  after 
1787,  Morris  made  provision  for  a ‘'Minister  of  the  Interior”.^  In 
fact  the  conception  of  some  such  administrative  official,  however 
crudely  or  variously  expressed,  was  perfectly  familiar  to  the  epoch. 
Charles  Pinckney’s  Observations  contained  references  to  a Home 
Department.  Pinckney  expressed  himself  as  convinced  of  “ the 
necessity  which  exists  at  present,  and  which  must  every  day  increase, 
of  appointing  a Secretary  for  the  Home  Department  ”,  and  appar- 
ently he  meant  that  such  an  officer  should  be  made  a member  of  the 
Cabinet  council.®  Madison  was  popularly  considered  in  the  autumn 
of  1788  as  the  right  sort  of  man  to  be  placed  in  charge  of  a Home 
Department  under  the  Constitution  should  Congress  decide  to  pro- 
vide for  such  an  organization.®  And  in  the  early  summer  of  1789, 
during  the  course  of  the  debates  on  the  proper  number  and  arrange- 
ment of  departments.  Representative  John  Mining  of  Delaware  was 
the  leading  figure  to  propose  and  urge  the  establishment  of  a “ Do- 
mestic ” department.'^ 

Congress  was  not  inclined  to  establish  an  independent  Home 
Department,  but  it  could  not  escape  altogether  the  force  of  sentiment 
and  the  arguments  in  favor  of  the  suggested  department,  and  accord- 
ingly provided  a combination  of  the  duties  of  a Home  Department 
with  those  of  Foreign  Affairs.  In  other  words  it  substituted  a 
Department  and  Secretary  of  State  in  place  of  its  first  intention,  a 
Department  and  Secretary  of  Foreign  Affairs. 

In  the  winter  of  1789-1790  while  Jefferson  was  hesitating  about 
accepting  the  appointment  as  Secretary  of  State,  he  gave  as  one 
reason  for  hesitation  his  objection  to  having  domestic  as  well  as 
foreign  business  to  attend  to.  Jefferson  confided  the  first  hint  of 
his  objection  to  his  friend,  William  Short,  in  a letter  of  December 
14,  1789.®  The  next  day  Jefferson  put  his  thought  in  these  words 
addressed  to  President  Washington:  “But  when  I contemplate  the 
extent  of  that  office,  embracing  as  it  does  the  principal  mass  of 
domestic  administration,  together  with  the  foreign,  I cannot  be  insen- 
sible to  my  inequality  to  it.”®  On  the  following  January  4 Madison, 
who  had  recently  seen  Jefferson  at  Monticello,  made  Jefferson’s 

® Elliot,  Debates,  V.  446. 

^ Sparks,  Life  of  Gouverne'ur  Morris,  III.  481  f¥. 

® Charles  Pinckney,  Observations  on  the  Plan  of  Government  submitted  to  the 
Federal  Convention,  pp.  lo-ii. 

® D.  Humphreys  to  Jefferson,  writing  from  Mount  Vernon,  November  29,. 
1788  ; Bancroft,  History  of  the  Constitution,  II.  485. 

Annals  of  Congress,  I.  385-386,  412,  692-695,  passim. 

* Jefferson,  Writings  (ed.  Ford),  V.  139. 

^ Ibid.,  p.  140. 
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objection  quite  clear  to  Washington.  ‘‘I  was  sorry  to  find  him”, 
wrote  Madison,  “ so  little  biassed  in  favor  of  the  domestic  service 
allotted  to  him,  but  was  glad  that  his  difficulties  seemed  to  result 
chiefly  from  what  I take  to  be  an  erroneous  view  of  the  kind  and 
quantity  of  business  annexed  to  . . . the  foreign  department.  He 
apprehends  ”,  added  Madison,  “ that  it  will  far  exceed  the  latter 
which  has  of  itself  no  terrors  to  him.”^® 

The  theoretical  stage  of  the  problem  was  concluded  when  Jeffer- 
son took  office  in  March,  1790,  and  began  to  administer  the  business 
of  the  Department  of  State.  Within  a few  months  of  that  time  he 
sent  to  his  colleague.  Secretary  Hamilton,  an  estimate  of  department 
expenses,  reckoning  them  from  April,  1790,  for  one  year.  It  should 
be  observed  that  Jefferson  divided  the  expenses  on  the  basis  of  the 
“Home  Office”  ($1836)  and  the  “Foreign  Office”  ($2625).  The 
figures  are  enough  to  indicate  that  the  domestic  functions  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  State  were  almost  certain  to  be  extensive.^^  ^loreover  the 
next  twenty  years  were  to  determine  unmistakably  that  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  was  to  be  overburdened  with  his  manifold  duties.  In 
truth  by  the  spring  of  1812  all  the  administrative  departments  were 
so  pressed  with  work  that  President  Madison  addressed  a special 
message  to  both  House  and  Senate  on  the  subject. 

II. 

IMadison’s  brief  word  written  in  the  face  of  impending  war 
sounded  a note  of  warning  that  could  not  easily  be  overlooked. 
Some  minor  changes,  it  is  true,  had  already  been  accomplished, 
revealing  the  fact  that  Congress  had  not  been  quite  heedless  of  the 
need  of  reforms  and  alterations  in  the  departmental  organizations.^^ 
But  they  were  not  fundamental  enough  to  afford  relief.  On  June 
12,  exactly  six  days  before  the  formal  declaration  of  war  with 
England,  we  come  upon  the  first  clear  recommendation  of  a Home 
Department  arising  from  a Congressional  source  after  1789.  The 
incident  is  worth  a moment’s  attention. 

Near  the  beginning  of  a report  read  to  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives on  that  day — a report  chiefly  concerned  with  conditions  that 
had  prevailed  for  many  years  in  the  Patent  Office  as  a subordinate 
division  in  the  State  Department — there  occurred  this  definite  sug- 
gestion: “Your  committee,  without  entering  into  any  detailed  rea- 

H.  S.  Randall,  hxje  of  Thomas  Jefferson  (1858),  I.  557,  note  i. 

“ Gaillard  Hunt  in  American  Journal  of  International  Lazo  (January,  1909),. 
III.  148.  Washington  placed  the  Mint  under  Jefferson’s  charge.  Ibid.,  p.  145. 

Messages  and  Papers,  I.  499,  April  20. 

Annals  of  Congress,  10  Cong.,  2 sess.  (1808-1809),  pp.  347  ff.,  352,  387-388,. 
437,  443,  450-452,  461,  1546,  1549,  1553,  1559-1560,  1575,  1833-1835  (text  of  act). 
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soiling  on  the  subject,  of¥er  for  the  consideration  of  the  Legislature, 
the  propriety  and  necessity  of  authorizing  a Home  Department,  dis- 
tinct from  the  departments  already  established  by  law.  Such  depart- 
ments ”,  continued  the  record,  “ are  known  to  other  Governments, 
and  their  benefits  have  been  recognized  in  territories  far  less  exten- 
sive than  those  of  the  Lmited  States. This  came  from  a com- 
mittee of  which  Adam  Seybert  of  Pennsylvania  was  chairman  which 
had  been  appointed  to  examine  into  the  organization  and  workings 
of  the  Patent  Establishment.^^  On  ]\Iay  25  Seybert  had  addressed 
a letter  to  iMonroe,  the  Secretary  of  State,  asking  for  his  observa- 
tions on  the  subject,  saying  at  the  same  time  that  the  occasion  might 
afford  Alonroe  an  opportunity  to  outline  a plan  for  separating  the 
Patent  Establishment  from  the  State  Department.^®  Monroe  was 
harassed  with  work.  However  he  gave  the  matter  some  attention, 
and  answered  Seybert’s  letter  on  June  10.  In  general  IMonroe  was 
opposed  to  all  inferior  independent  departments.  The  Patent  Office, 
he  thought,  might  as  well  remain  in  charge  of  the  State  Department. 
He  admitted,  however,  that  foreign  affairs  constituted  in  themselves 
a sufficient  trust  for  the  person  at  the  head  of  the  Department  of 
State.  “ They  are  ”,  he  reflected,  “ very  extensive,  complicated  and 
important,  and  are  becoming  more  so  daily. 

There  was  an  ominous  tone  to  Monroe’s  reply  which  could  not 
have  escaped  attentive  ears.  At  any  rate  Seybert’s  committee  felt 
free  to  broach  the  subject  of  a new  department  to  the  House,  declar- 
ing that  foreign  relations  were  essentially  distinct  “ from  many 
objects  in  the  interior  of  our  country”.  The  report  was  printed. 
No  action,  however,  was  taken  on  its  special  suggestion  of  a Home 
Department,  for  the  country  was  soon  experiencing  the  stress  and 
strain  of  war. 

By  1815  serious  weaknesses  extending  down  from  the  principal 
offices  through  all  the  national  administrative  organizations  had 
become  more  real  and  were  more  evident  than  ever.  Arrangements 
within  the  War  Department  were  most  unsatisfactory.  Within  this 
department  Indian  affairs  had  proved  to  be  peculiarly  troublesome. 
On  March  2,  1815,  the  Senate  passed  a resolution  requesting  Presi- 
dent Aladison  to  instruct  the  Secretary  of  War  to  make  a report  on 
Indian  affairs  chiefly  for  the  purpose,  it  would  seem,  of  obtaining  a 
sound  basis  of  information  on  which  to  reorganize  that  subordinate 
branch  of  administration.  There  was  already  some  disposition 
to  place  Indian  affairs  in  a department  quite  by  themselves.^® 

Annals  of  Congress,  12  Cong,  (1812-1813),  pt.  II.,  p.  2179. 

Ibid.,  p.  1435. 

Ibid.,  pp.  2190  i¥. 

''’'Ibid.,  p.  2192. 

Ibid.,  13  Cong.  (1814-1815),  III.  287-288. 
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At  the  moment  the  headship  of  the  War  Department  was  in  a 
state  of  transition,  consequently  more  than  a year  elapsed  before  the 
Senate’s  request  was  answered.  Then  came  a report  on  Indian 
affairs  from  Secretary  William  H.  Crawford;  it  was  dated  March 
13,  1816,  and  was  communicated  to  the  Senate  on  the  following  day. 
It  was  a long  and  well-considered  document.  From  certain  casual 
statements  one  gathers  a clear  impression  that  Crawford  was  aware 
of  the  burdens  to  which  most  of  the  secretaries  in  the  separate  de- 
partments had  long  been  subjected.  He  merely  hinted  at  “the 
creation  of  a separate  and  independent  department  ” without  giving 
any  details  of  a plan.  But  he  was  sure  that  if  a new  department 
were  established  “ much  of  the  miscellaneous  duties  now  belonging 
to  the  Department  of  State,  ought  to  be  transferred  to  it 

Rather  more  than  a month  later — on  April  20 — Macon  of  North 
Carolina  presented  to  the  Senate  a resolution  that  was  passed  and 
yielded  some  unforeseen  results.  The  resolution  follows : 

Resolved,  That  the  Secretaries  of  the  Departments  be  directed  to 
report  jointly  to  the  Senate,  in  the  first  week  of  the  next  session  of 
Congress,  a plan  to  insure  the  annual  settlement  of  the  public  accounts, 
and  a more  certain  accountability  of  the  public  expenditure,  in  their 
respective  departments.^® 

The  peculiar  merit  of  the  resolution  was  that  it  brought  the  prin- 
cipal officers  together  on  the  subject  of  the  general  organization  of 
administrative  work.  By  the  following  December  these  officers  in 
consultation  with  the  President  had  formulated  a careful  report. 
This  report,  after  reviewing  the  principles  on  which  the  several 
departments  were  organized,  dwelling  with  marked  stress  on  the 
burdens  of  the  Secretary  of  War,  and  commenting  on  the  notable 
incongruity  in  having  Indian  affairs  managed  in  connection  with  the 
military  establishment,  proceeded  to  outline  on  the  grounds  of  actual 
experience  the  first  clear  plan  for  a Home  Department  in  our  his- 
tory. This  was  the  i)lan  which  lay  behind  the  recommendation  of 
iMadison  made  in  his  last  annual  message  of  December  3,  1816, 
where  he  remarked  on  “ the  expediency  ...  of  an  additional  depart- 
ment in  the  executive  branch  of  the  Government  ...  to  be  charged 
with  duties  now  overburdening  other  departments  and  with  such  as 
have  not  been  annexed  to  any  department 

Although  the  inspiration  for  it  may  have  come  in  part  from  the 
Senate  resolution,  this  first  plan  for  a Home  Department  signed 

'"^American  State  Papers,  Indian  Affairs,  II.  26-88. 

Annals  of  Congress,  14  Cong.,  i sess.  (1815-1816),  pp.  331-332. 

‘^Messages  and  Papers,  I.  577;  Annals  of  Congress,  14  Cong.,  2 sess.  (1816- 
1817),  pp.  23-30.  The  report  appeared  in  the  National  Intelligencer  of  Saturday, 
December  21.  1816,  and  in  Niles’s  Register  of  that  date. 
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by  all  the  principal  officers  except  Attorney-General  Rush  may  be 
truly  termed  a Cabinet  measure.  It  provided  for  a secretary  whose 
duty  it  should  be  to  execute  the  orders  of  the  President  in  so  far  as 
they  concerned  the  following  five  administrative  divisions:  (i)  Ter- 
ritorial Governments;  (2)  National  Highways  and  Canals;  (3)  Gen- 
eral Post-Office;  (4)  Patent  Office;  and  (5)  Indian  Department. 
The  plan  was  communicated  to  the  Senate  by  Madison  on  December  9. 

Meantime  steps  had  been  taken  in  both  the  Senate  and  the  House 
to  consider  that  portion  of  the  message  which  related  to  the  possible 
establishment  of  an  additional  executive  department.  William 
Lowndes  of  South  Carolina,  chairman  of  the  committee  of  seven  in 
the  House  chosen  to  consider  the  subject,  addressed  a letter  to  the 
secretaries  on  December  22  asking  among  other  questions  whether 
the  accountability  of  public  officers  might  not  be  sufficiently  served 
without  a new  executive  department.^-  The  secretaries  answered 
the  letter  carefully  on  December  31.  Their  conclusion  in  response 
to  Lowndes’s  particular  query  was  this : “ we  have  no  doubt  that  the 
just  principles  of  accountability  would  be  better  preserved,  and 
economy  promoted,  by  the  adoption  of  that  measure.  Equally  satis- 
fied are  we  ”,  they  added,  ‘‘  that  other  essential  advantages  would 
result  from  it.”-^ 

On  January  6,  1817,  a bill  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  a Home 
Department  was  reported  to  the  Senate  by  Senator  Nathan  Sanford 
of  New  York.  The  bill  was  similar  in  most  respects  to  the  “ cabinet 
plan  ” ; but  it  introduced  the  “ District  of  Columbia  ” as  a division 
of  administration  in  the  new  department  and  omitted  the  division 
of  “ National  Highways  and  Canals  ”.  Among  minor  readjustments 
it  placed  the  Mint  under  the  supervision  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury.  It  ran  a brief  course  in  the  Senate.  On  January  29,  by 
a vote  of  23  to  ii,  the  Senate  refused  to  listen  to  a third  reading. 
Two  senators  of  distinction  opposed  the  measure,  Rufus  King  of 
New  York  and  Nathaniel  Macon  of  North  Carolina,  the  latter  a 
member  of  the  special  Senate  committee  which  had  introduced  the 
bill.  King  recalled  the  discussions  of  1789  on  a similar  project, 
dwelling  at  length  upon  the  opposition  at  that  time.  He  admitted 
that  times  had  changed,  yet  he  failed,  he  said,  to  find  much  reason 
for  multiplying  departments  or  for  having — as  he  expressed  it — two 
Departments  of  State.  A new  department  implied  that  the  Secre- 
tary “ would  have  a place  in  the  Cabinet,  and  be  one  of  the  Presi- 
dent’s counsellors  ”.  The  bill  reached  the  House  on  January  20. 
The  next  day  Lowndes  read  his  correspondence  with  the  secretaries. 

Annals,  14  Cong.,  2 sess.,  pp.  697-698. 

^ Ibid.,  p.  699. 
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Although  the  reply  of  the  secretaries  of  December  31  was  judicious, 
it  could  hardly  have  helped  the  progress  of  the  bill,  for  it  was  in  no 
way  compelling  or  conclusive  of  the  need  of  a new  department.-^ 

The  failure  to  establish  a Home  Department  in  1817  calls  for  a 
brief  comment.  President,  secretaries,  certain  senators  and  repre- 
sentatives, and  doubtless  many  of  the  more  thoughtful  citizens  at  all 
well  informed  about  government  administration  were  inclined  to 
favor  the  measure.  Yet  when  the  measure  came  to  the  point  of 
actual  construction  and  enactment,  it  was  halted  and  in  the  end  cast 
out.  To  the  reader  of  Congressional  and  newspaper  evidence  cov- 
ering the  years  1816-1817,  two  questions  will  be  frequently  sug- 
gested. It  is  impossible,  moreover,  to  escape  the  belief  that  both 
questions  were  occasionally  before  the  minds  of  men  living  in  those 
days,  (i)  Could  a Home  Department  be  organized  and  adminis- 
tered with  a view  to  economy?  (2)  Would  its  creation  be  a consti- 
tutional measure? 

It  should  be  remembered  that  the  plan  of  a Home  Department, 
while  enforced  by  the  growing  burdens  of  administration — some  of 
these  burdens  doubtless  the  direct  result  of  the  war,  and  others  of 
much  longer  standing — originated  in  an  effort  to  bring  all  the  exist- 
ing departments  into  clear  accountability  for  their  expenditures. 
Without  more  definite  principles  of  accountability  than  had  hitherto 
existed,  any  additional  department  would  tend  not  only  to  increase 
the  financial  burdens  of  the  government  but  to  render  the  solution 
of  the  basic  problem  more  difficult.  From  the  standpoint  of  im- 
proved administration  a Home  Department  would  seem  to  have  been 
amply  justified  by  1817.  From  the  standpoint  of  national  economy 
— a subject  of  special  moment  for  the  next  decade — it  was  a measure 
of  doubtful  consequences  and  might,  in  view  of  other  needs,  be 
indefinitely  postponed. 

There  was  doubt  about  the  constitutionality  of  a Flome  Depart- 
ment. This  was  plainly  revealed  by  an  anonymous  writer  in  the 
National  Intelligencer  who  printed  his  reflections  on  the  organiza- 
tion of  executive  departments  on  February  20  and  22,  1817.-'^ 
Among  other  things  this  writer  proposed  to  obtain  a “ general  enact- 
ment for  the  construction  of  the  departments  ” in  the  shape  of  an 

^ Ibid.,  pp.  18-19,  23-30,  33,  47,  52,  59,  60,  70,  74-75,  88,  234-235,  697-699. 

“ The  writer,  whoever  he  was,  showed  some  ingenuity.  He  favored  four 
principal  departments:  (i)  Revenue;  (2)  Domestic  Affairs;  (3)  Foreign  Affairs; 
(4)  War.  “ Domestic  Affairs  ”,  he  wrote,  “ naturally  claim  attention  anterior  to 
foreign  affairs.”  The  War  Dei)artment  he  divided  into  two  divisions — army  and 
navy.  The  heads  or  “ conductors  ” of  these  two  divisions  were  to  constitute  a 
“ Board  of  War  ”.  Domestic  affairs  he  i)laced  in  five  divisions,  including  Indian 
Affairs,  the  Post-Office,  the  Land  Office,  the  Patent  Office,  and  the  Mint.  Were 
these  articles  written  by  Judge  A.  B.  Woodward? 
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amendment  to  the  Constitution.  Belief  in  the  absence  of  constitu- 
tional power  undoubtedly  made  certain  minds  in  1817  peculiarly 
sensitive  to  and  critical  of  what  Jackson  characterized  many  years 
later  as  the  “ supposed  tendency  to  increase  . . . the  . . . bias  of 
the  federal  system  toward  the  exercise  of  authority  not  delegated 
to  it 

In  this  connection  it  should  certainly  be  noted  that  the  project 
of  a Home  Department  was  inevitably  entangled  with  that  series  of 
speculations  which  marked  the  entire  movement  for  internal  im- 
provements— a movement  which  had  its  sources  in  the  fundamental 
question  of  the  proper  disposition  of  the  nation's  money.  There  was 
apprehension  lest  the  establishment  of  a Home  Department  would 
be  used  as  an  argument  for  enlarging  the  sphere  of  domestic  legisla- 
tion by  the  general  government. 


HI. 

In  1824  new  light  is  shed  upon  the  path  of  the  investigator  bent 
upon  reaching  the  establishment  of  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
in  1849.  Clay  could  declare  in  1824  with  conviction  that  “a  new 
world  has  come  into  being  since  the  Constitution  was  adopted 
Already  three  years  before  this  utterance  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, John  Quincy  Adams,  forced  by  what  he  characterized  as 
“ the  increase  of  the  inquisitive  spirit  in  Congress  ” to  make  investi- 
gations into  his  own  department,  recorded  these  comparisons  and 
contrasts : 

The  foreign  correspondence  . . . remained  much  the  same  now  as  it 
was  in  1800.  . . . But  the  interior  correspondence  then  was  with  sixteen 
States ; it  is  now  with  twenty^four.  It  was  then  with  a population  of  less 
than  five,  and  now  of  more  than  nine  millions.  ...  At  that  time  there 
were  in  Congress  about  one  hundred  and  thirty  members ; there  are  now 
upwards  of  two  hundred  and  thirty.  Then  two  or  three  octavo  and  one 
folio  volume  constituted  all  the  documents  printed  at  a session.  Now 
there  are  from  fifteen  to  twenty  volumes  published  every  year.  There 
are  assuredly  five  calls  from  Congress  for  information  and  documents 
from  the  Departments  for  one  that  there  was  then.  Every  call  requires 
a report.^* 

It  was  clear  from  these  facts  that  the  Secretary  of  State,  unless  he 
were  robust  and  capable,  might  find  his  post  burdensome  in  the 
extreme. 

There  appeared  in  the  National  Journal  of  1824 — a paper  estab- 
lished in  Washington  and  edited  by  Peter  Force — various  articles 
written  by  Judge  Augustus  B.  Woodward.  The  first  of  these  articles 

^December  8,  1829.  Messages  and  Papers,  II.  461-462. 

‘^January  30,  1824. 

^Memoirs  of  J.  Q.  Adams,  V.  239—240,  January  19,  1821. 
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that  concerns  this  inquiry  was  entitled  ‘‘  On  the  Necessity  and  Im- 
portance of  a Department  of  Domestic  Affairs,  in  the  Government 
of  the  United  States  Appearing  on  April  24,  it  was  followed  at 
irregular  intervals  by  others  which  touched  upon  the  subject  of  ad- 
ministrative organization  or  gave  detailed  consideration  to  different 
historical  aspects  of  the  presidency.  Judge  Woodward  had  been  a 
student  of  the  American  executive  for  years.  Whatever  he  wrote 
on  his  favorite  theme  was  likely  to  be  read  by  statesmen  and  other 
careful  observers  of  public  affairs.  On  friendly  terms  with  John 
Quincy  Adams,  he  is  occasionally  mentioned  in  Adams’s  Memoirs. 
Under  date  of  July  24,  1824,  Adams  wrote  of  Woodward’s  articles 
on  the  presidency  which  were  then  appearing  with  some  regularity. 
“ They  are  ”,  remarked  Adams,  “ speculative  and  historical,  referring 
to  past  events,  but  bearing  so  much  upon  those  of  the  present  time 
that  I told  him  he  was  treading  close  upon  warm  ashes.”-’’ 

Elaboration  was  the  most  notable  feature  of  Judge  Woodward’s 
plan  for  a Department  of  Domestic  Aff'airs.  Under  the  secretary 
for  such  a department  he  would  have  included  eight  commissioners 
to  be  charged  with  the  oversight  of  the  following  bureaux  or  admin- 
istrative divisions : Science  and  Art,  Public  Economy,  Posts,  Public 
Lands,  IMint,  Patents,  Indian  Affairs,  and  Justice.  He  included  in 
the  bureau  of  Public  Economy  the  superintendence  and  execution  of 
internal  improvements  such  as  roads  and  canals,  and  such  other 
matters  as  the  care  of  unsettled  public  lands,  the  conservation  of 
forests,  slavery,  mines,  fisheries,  and  general  police.  The  scheme 
attracted  wide-spread  notice  and  gained  favorable  comment  here  and 
there.  But  it  lacked  simplicity  and  failed  to  impress  men  high  in 
administrative  circles  with  its  feasibility.®” 

In  the  autumn  of  1824  President  Monroe  contemplated  recom- 
mending to  Congress  a Department  of  the  Interior.  His  reason  for 
not  doing  so  was  recorded  by  John  Quincy  Adams  under  date  of 
April  25,  1825.  According  to  Adams,  Monroe,  having  determined 
to  recommend  an  increase  in  the  numl)er  of  the  judges  of  the  Su- 
preme Court,  was  apprehensive  lest  ” it  would  have  too  much  the 
appearance  of  a projecting  spirit  to  recommend  also  additions  to  the 
Executive  Department”.®’  Nevertheless  just  at  the  close  of  the 
second  session  of  the  Eighteenth  Congress,  on  IMarch  3,  1825,  a 
member  of  the  House  offered  a resolution  in  favor  of  the  establish- 

Ibid.,  VI.  401-402.  See  note  i at  the  end  of  this  article. 

^National  Journal,  April  24,  May  29.  1824.  The  same  articles  were  reprinted 
about  a year  later  in  the  National  Intelligencer  of  April  23,  26,  and  28,  1825. 
Woodward  communicated  some  of  his  ideas  to  Madison.  Writings  of  Madison 
(ed.  Hunt),  IX.  206  ff. 

^'Memoirs,  VI.  532-533- 
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ment  of  a Home  Department  for  the  purpose  of  promoting  agricul- 
ture, manufactures,  science  and  the  arts,  and  trade  between  the  states 
by  roads  and  canals.  The  resolution  was  promptly  voted  down — 
stamped  at  once  with  the  disapprobation  of  the  House. 

Such  Washington  papers  as  the  National  Intelligencer  and  the 
National  Journal  persisted  in  keeping  track  of  the  general  project. 
As  late  as  November  lo,  1825 — not  many  weeks  before  the  assem- 
bling of  the  Nineteenth  Congress — the  National  Journal  copied  a 
series  of  “Remarks”  on  the  subject  of  a Home  Department  which 
had  appeared  in  the  American  Athenaeum.  “We  shall  feel  grate- 
ful ”,  concluded  the  writer  in  the  Athenaeum,  “ if  any  gentlemen  will 
favour  us  with  a paper  on  this  subject,  writing  in  a truly  national 
Spirit,  and  tending  to  elucidate  the  advantages  or  disadvantages  that 
may  be  expected  to  result  from  the  establishment  of  a Home  De- 
partment for  the  United  States.” 

John  Quincy  Adams  was  the  first  president  after  Madison  to  call 
public  attention  to  the  need  of  an  additional  executive  department. 
Under  the  obligation  of  an  “ indispensable  duty  ”,  he  did  so  in  his 
first  annual  message  of  December  6.  Remarking  that  “ the  Depart- 
ments of  Foreign  Afifairs  and  of  the  Interior,  which  early  after  the 
formation  of  the  Government  had  been  united  in  one,  continue  so 
united  to  this  time,  to  the  unquestionable  detriment  of  the  public 
service  ”,  he  went  on  to  refer  deferentially  to  Madison’s  suggestion 
and  said : 

The  exigencies  of  the  public  service  and  its  unavoidable  deficiencies 
. . . have  added  yearly  cumulative  weight  to  the  considerations  presented 
by  him  as  persuasive  to  the  measure,  and  in  recommending  it  to  your 
deliberations  I am  happy  to  have  the  influence  of  his  high  authority  in 
aid  of  the  undoubting  convictions  of  my  own  experience.^^ 

Both  Madison  and  Adams  could  speak  with  all  the  more  authority 
on  the  subject  because  they  had  each  had  eight  years  of  experience 
as  Secretaries  of  State  before  they  entered  upon  the  work  of  the 
presidency. 

This  recommendation  of  President  Adams  had  been  carefully 
discussed  by  the  Cabinet  before  it  was  made  public,  as  we  know  from 
the  record  of  the  Memobis.^^  Rush  of  the  Treasury  Department 
urged  the  immediate  communication  of  the  recommendation  in  the 
message.  Clay,  Secretary  of  State,  while  admitting  that  a new 
executive  department  “ was  of  most  urgent  necessity  ”,  was  inclined 
to  believe  that  Congress  could  not  be  persuaded  to  take  any  action  in 
the  matter.  Nevertheless  the  House  promptly  sought  light  on  the 

Register  of  Debates,  18  Cong.,  2 sess.  (1824-1825),  I.  740. 

Messages  and  Papers,  II.  315. 

VII.  62-63. 
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subject,  appointing  a special  committee  of  which  Daniel  Webster 
was  chairman. Little  could  Webster  have  dreamed  that  his  interest 
in  the  subject,  first  aroused  in  1825,  was  to  continue  over  an  interval 
of  almost  a quarter  of  a century,  and  that  finally  he  was  to  take  a 
leading  part  in  the  passing  of  the  bill  of  1849  which  actually  estab- 
lished the  Interior  Department. 

On  the  evening  of  December  16  Webster  called  on  the  President 
for  the  purpose,  among  other  things,  of  obtaining  from  Adams  his 
ideas.  The  President,  like  Clay,  was  in  doubt  about  the  attitude  of 
Congress  toward  any  such  measure.  From  his  record  of  the  inter- 
view with  Webster  the  reader  may  obtain  a clear  impression  of  his 
thought. 

I said  [wrote  Adams],  if  it  was  possible  in  any  manner  to  obtain 
this  from  Congress  it  must  be  by  a very  short  Act,  expressing  in  very 
general  terms  the  objects  committed  to  it — the  internal  correspondence, 
the  roads  and  canals,  the  Indians  and  the  Patent  Office.  I referred  him 
to  the  papers  of  Judge  Woodward  on  a Home  Department  in  the 
National  Journal,  but  observed  that  was  a plan  upon  a scale  much  too 
large  for  the  approbation  of  Congress,  to  begin  with.  I have  indeed 
no  expectation  of  success  with  this  Congress  for  any  such  establishment 
even  upon  the  simplest  plan.^® 

The  interview  was  apparently  only  the  starting-point  in  the  search 
for  information.  Late  in  the  following  January  Webster  addressed 
a letter  on  the  subject  to  the  four  heads  of  departments.  Clay,  Rush, 
Barbour,  and  Southard.  For  some  unknown  reason  Wirt,  the 
Attorney-General,  was  ignored.  Clay  gave  careful  consideration  to 
the  letter,  then  answered  it  at  length,  approving  the  general  plan  and 
stating  reasons  why  a Home  Department  seemed  to  him  necessary. 
Rush  declared  himself  too  inexperienced  in  the  business  of  the 
Treasury  Department  to  have  any  decided  opinion  to  offer.  Bar- 
bour acknowledged  that  he  would  be  glad  to  have  pensions  and 
Indian  affairs  off  his  shoulders  as  Secretary  of  War.  Southard 
found  his  tasks  as  Secretary  of  the  Navy  not  specially  burdensome.^' 

That  a bill  was  not  only  contemplated,  but  was  actually  in  course 
of  formulation  at  the  time,  would  appear  from  Adams’s  reference 
on  January  24  to  “ the  proposed  bill  for  the  establishment  of  a Home 
Department”,  for  the  President  added  that  “the  duties  to  be  assigned 
to  it  will  be  taken  almost  entirely  from  the  Departments  of  State 
and  of  War”.^®  But  the  evidence  after  this  on  the  progress  of  the 
matter  is  scant.  It  is  certain  that  no  definite  action  on  the  subject 

Ibid.,  VII.  83;  Register  of  Debates,  19  Cong.,  i sess.  (1825-1826),  p.  797. 

Memoirs,  VII.  83-84. 

^’’Senate  Documents,  21  Cong.,  i sess.  (1829-1830),  vol.  II.,  no.  109,  p.  13. 
Here  will  be  found  the  correspondence. 

Memoirs,  VII.  109. 
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was  taken  by  Congress  in  1826,  although  on  May  22,  the  last  day 
of  the  session,  a report  was  made  to  the  House  and  was  placed  on 
file.^^^  The  subject  seems  never  again  during  Adams’s  term  to  have 
come  before  Congress.  But  Adams  did  not  forget  it,  for  as  late 
as  1839,  ^ paper  read  before  the  Xew  York  Historical  Society  on 

“The  Jubilee  of  the  Constitution”,  he  then  deplored  the  absence  of 
a Home  Department.^® 

President  Jackson,  like  his  predecessor,  Adams,  was  impressed 
by  the  justness  of  IMadison’s  plea  for  an  additional  executive  depart- 
ment. He  gave  the  subject  brief  consideration  in  his  first  annual 
message  of  December,  1829.  The  State  Department  had  from  an 
early  period,  as  he  remarked,  been  overburdened  with  business  owing 
to  many  complications  in  our  foreign  relations.  These  relations, 
moreover,  had  been  very  much  extended  because  of  large  additions 
made  to  the  number  of  independent  nations.  The  remedy  proposed, 
the  establishment  of  a Home  Department,  had  not  met  favorable 
attention  from  Congress  “ on  account  of  its  supposed  tendency  to 
increase  gradually  and  imperceptibly,  the  already  too  strong  bias  of 
the  federal  system  toward  the  exercise  of  authority  not  delegated 
to  it  ”.  Accordingly  in  view  of  the  popular  expression  of  opposition 
he  was  himself  disinclined  to  revive  the  old  recommendation.  Ap- 
preciating, however,  the  importance  of  somehow  relieving  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  of  larger  burdens,  he  ventured  to  call  the  attention  of 
Congress  to  the  problem. 

Congress  was  inclined  to  respond  to  the  suggestion.  They  en- 
deavored to  reorganize  the  office  of  the  Attorney-General — a matter 
that  Jackson  considered  of  paramount  importance — and  carried  out 
some  slight  alterations  in  that  office  during  the  spring  of  1830.^^ 
The  debates  on  the  matter  in  the  Senate  show  clearly  that  Webster, 
Rowan  of  Kentucky,  and  Barton  of  Missouri  all  favored  a Home 
Department.  One  thing  was  perfectly  obvious  at  this  time — the 
incongruity  in  having  Indian  affairs  under  the  Secretary  of  War, 
the  Patent  Office  in  the  State  Department,  and  a Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  who  was  obliged  by  law  to  consider  and  decide  innumerable 
problems  connected  with  the  public  lands. 

Printed  in  Senate  Documents,  21  Cong.,  i sess.  (1829-1830),  vol.  II.,  no.  109. 
The  Report  omits  the  text  of  a bill  in  a way  which  leads  one  to  think  that  some- 
how the  text  might  have  been  lost  before  the  Report  was  printed. 

The  Jubilee  of  the  Constitution,  A Discourse  delivered  at  the  request  of 
the  New  York  Historical  Society,  in  the  City  of  New  York,  on  Tuesday,  the  30th 
of  April,  1839  (New  York,  1839),  p.  77. 

Messages  and  Papers,  II.  461-462. 

See  Political  Science  Quarterly  (September,  1909),  XXIV.  453~45.4- 
' Register  of  Debates  (1829-1830),  vol.  VI.,  pt.  i.,  pp.  276,  323-324.  A text- 
book of  the  time  remarked:  “It  is  the  opinion  of  many  intelligent  persons,  that 
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Just  before  his  retirement  from  the  presidency  Jackson  put  him- 
self on  record  regarding  the  prosperous  condition  of  the  executive 
departments,  referring  to  the  ability  and  integrity  with  which  these 
departments  had  been  conductedd’^  Somehow  Jackson’s  principal 
officers,  it  would  seem,  got  on  very  well  without  a Home  Depart- 
ment. But  the  topic  of  a Home  Department  cropped  up  in  the 
newspapers  occasionally  after  Jackson’s  term,  for  administrative 
burdens  were  constantly  increasing  and  seemed  to  demand  more 
careful  differentiation  than  they  had  yet  received. 


IV. 

President  Polk  followed  Jackson’s  lead  in  more  ways  than  one. 
Like  Jackson  he  called  attention  in  his  first  annual  message  of  De- 
cember, 1845,  to  necessity  of  relieving  the  executive  departments 
by  redistributing  various  duties  among  them.  The  administrative 
organizations  seemed  to  him  in  many  places  to  be  out  of  joint.  He 
commented  especially  on  the  duties  of  a domestic  nature  which  rested 
on  the  shoulders  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  and  suggested  that  the 
Patent  Office  might  well  be  transferred  to  the  office  of  the  x\ttorney- 
General.  The  tone  of  the  recommendations  was  not  robust  and 
strong,  but  sounded  as  though  Polk  himself  doubted  whether,  under 
the  circumstances  of  trouble  with  Mexico  over  the  Texas  situation, 
Congress  would  be  inclined  to  undertake  measures  of  administrative 
reform.^®  No  such  measures  at  any  rate  were  undertaken,  for  the 
war  with  Mexico  soon  absorbed  attention  and  concentrated  Con- 
gressional effort  on  other  matters.  Yet  the  results  of  the  war — par- 
ticularly the  acquisition  of  territory  from  Mexico — and  the  control 
of  the  Oregon  country  as  the  outcome  of  the  treaty  of  1846,  were 
largely  responsible  for  the  ultimate  attainment  of  a new  department 
in  1849. 

Polk’s  cabinet  was  carefully  selected.  It  contained  several  men 
of  marked  ability:  James  Buchanan  was  Secretary  of  State;  William 
L.  Alarcy  was  Secretary  of  War;  and  Robert  J.  Walker  was  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury.  It  was  Walker  who  was  largely  responsible 
for  arousing  Congress  to  an  a])])reciation  of  the  vital  need  for  the 
act  on  the  basis  of  which  the  Dei)artment  of  the  Interior  was  organ- 
ized in  March,  1849. 

the  labors  of  conducting  the  government  could  be  more  easily  and  correctly  per- 
formed by  the  establishment  of  a Home  Department.  . . .”  William  Sullivan, 
The  Political  Class  Book  (Boston,  1831),  p.  90. 

**  Messages  and  Papers,  III.  259. 

National  Intelligencer,  October  21,  December  8,  1841.  The  Cincinnati 

Gazette  about  this  time  was  vigorous  in  its  approval  of  the  project  for  a Home 
Department. 

Messages  and  Papers,  IV.  414. 
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Born  and  educated  in  Pennsylvania  Robert  J.  Walker,  while  a 
young  man,  moved  to  Xatchez,  ^Mississippi,  and  there  allied  himself 
to  some  extent  to  southern  interests.  A lawyer  by  profession,  he 
showed  from  early  manhood  a vigorous  interest  in  politics  and  gained 
a leading  position  in  advocating  the  candidacy  of  Andrew  Jackson 
for  the  presidency.  Like  Jackson  he  opposed  nullification  and  the 
re-chartering  of  the  United  States  Bank.  He  favored  the  Indepen- 
dent Treasury  system.  Although  an  owner  of  slaves,  he  could  not 
approve  many  features  of  the  slavery  regime.  Entering  the  national 
Senate  from  Mississippi  at  about  the  age  of  thirty-five,  he  was  soon 
made  chairman  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Public  Lands  and  en- 
gaged actively  in  the  work  of  lawmaking.  He  was  an  indefatigable 
expansionist,  first  favoring  the  recognition  of  the  independence  of 
the  Texas  republic,  and  later,  in  1844,  arguing  for  its  annexation  to 
the  United  States.  His  fellow-citizens  of  ^Mississippi  marked  him  as 
their  choice  for  the  vice-presidency  in  the  campaign  of  1844.  His 
selection  the  next  year  by  President  Polk  as  head  of  the  Treasury 
Department  fostered  ability  already  apparent  and  gave  him  new  and 
unexpected  opportunities  to  reveal  unusual  powers  in  constructive 
statesmanship.  His  first  report  as  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  raised 
a storm  of  debate  and  led  to  the  so-called  Walker  Tariff  Act  of  1846, 
of  which  he  was  in  reality  the  framer.  During  his  later  life  he 
acted  for  a brief  time  (1857)  as  governor  of  Kansas,  then  in  a con- 
dition of  turmoil.  Mdien  the  war  broke  out  between  the  states  in 
1861,  Walker  stood  loyally  by  Lincoln’s  administration  and  worked 
for  it.  He  was  for  a time  employed  by  the  federal  government  as 
financial  agent  and  expert  on  business  that  took  him  to  Europe 
where  he  was  able  to  negotiate  some  heavy  loans  for  the  Union 
cause.  He  died  in  Washington,  in  November,  1869.^^ 

On  December  9,  1848,  after  serving  nearly  four  years  at  the 
head  of  the  Treasury  Department,  Walker  was  moved  to  make  cer- 
tain definite  recommendations  to  Congress  in  his  last  annual  report 
for  the  purpose  not  only  of  relieving  the  Treasury  Department  from 
burdens,  but  also  of  altering  the  administrative  organization  in  such 
a manner  as  ultimately  to  promote — as  he  explained — the  interests 
of  the  American  people.  His  report  was  dated  four  days  later  than 
Polk’s  last  annual  message.  There  was  a patriotic  note  in  Walker’s 
suggestions  that  could  not  have  escaped  even  a casual  reader.  In- 
deed it  seems  fair  to  assume  that  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  con- 
sidered the  report  as  his  valedictory  word  to  the  American  people. 

Democratic  Review  (February,  1845),  XVI.  157-164;  Green  Bag,  XV.  loi- 
106;  American  Historical  Review,  X.  357;  Appleton,  Cyclopaedia  of  American 
Biography,  VI.  329;  Taussig,  Tariff  History,  fifth  edition,  p.  114. 
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delivered,  as  it  was,  from  a position  of  marked  prominence.  His 
suggestions  on  administrative  organization  are  worthy  of  careful 
attention,  for  behind  them  were  ripe  experience  and  association  with 
men  and  measures  of  a momentous  epoch.  Inevitably  they  reflected 
the  administrative  deficiencies  of  an  earlier  time. 

At  the  outset  of  his  suggestions  Walker  was  perhaps  unduly 
deferential  to  the  supposed  wisdom  of  Congress  in  respect  to  any 
action  that  that  body  might  be  inclined  to  take.  However,  he  began 
his  considerations  by  asserting  that  the  Treasury  organization  was 
defective  and  that  its  deficiencies  made  it  peculiarly  burdensome  to 
any  man  at  its  head.  In  his  view  there  was  real  danger  lest  the 
department  might  be  broken  down  by  the  very  weight  of  its  own 
machinery. 

Its  varied  and  important  duties  [he  declared],  with  the  rapid  increase 
of  cur  area,  business  and  population,  can  scarcely  be  all  promptly  and 
properly  performed  by  any  one  secretary.  Yet  in  detaching  any  of  its 
duties  from  this  department,  the  greatest  care  must  be  taken  not  to 
impair  the  unity,  simplicity,  and  efficiency  of  the  system  . . . there  are 
important  public  duties  having  no  necessary  connexion  with  commerce 
or  finance,  that  could  be  most  advantageously  separated  from  the  treas- 
ury, and  devolved  upon  a new  department.  . . I 

This  comment  led  Walker  to  the  presentation  of  a positive  plan 
for  the  new  department  which  should  be  placed  under  a “ head  ” — 
to  be  called  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  inasmuch  as  his  duties 
would  be  connected  with  those  branches  of  the  public  service  . . . 
associated  with  our  domestic  affairs.  The  duties  of  this  new  depart- 
ment . . . would  be  great  and  important,  fully  equal  to  those  apper- 
taining to  the  head  of  any  other  department  except  the  treasury 

’’  49 

In  Walker’s  plan  there  were  five  definite  propositions,  all  of 
which  were  involved  later  in  the  act  of  1849.  depart- 

ment he  would  place,  first,  the  work  of  the  General  Land  Office. 
Second,  he  would  relieve  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  of  sundry 
duties  of  supervision  which  had  no  necessary  connection  with 
finance,  but  were  concerned  with  the  expenses  of  the  courts  of  the 
United  States.  Third,  Indian  affairs  should  have  a place  in  the 
new  department.  Fourth,  the  Patent  Office,  taken  from  the  super- 
vision of  the  State  Department,  should  come  under  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior.  Finally,  the  Pension  Office,  a burden  to  the  War 
Department,  should  also  find  a place  under  the  new  official. 

On  the  subject  of  the  Land  Office,  W'alker  was  especially  detailed 
and  informing.  “ The  business  of  the  Land  Office  ”,  he  wrote. 
Executive  Documents,  30  Cong.,  2 sess.  (1848-1849),  II.,  Doc.  7,  p.  35. 

*^hid.,  p.  37. 
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“ occupies  a very  large  portion  of  the  time  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  every  day,  and  his  duties  connected  therewith  must  be 
greatly  increased  by  the  accession  of  our  immense  domain  in  Oregon^ 
XTw  ^Mexico,  and  California,  especially  in  connexion  with  their 
valuable  mineral  lands,  their  private  land  claims,  and  conflicting 
titles.  From  all  decisions  of  the  Commissioner  . . he  continued, 
‘‘an  appeal  lies  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.’’  Then  he  added 
this  comment  from  his  own  experience : 

I have  pronounced  judgment  in  upwards  of  five  thousand  cases,  in- 
volving land  titles,  since  the  tenth  of  March,  1845.  These  are  generally 
judicial  questions  . . . requiring  often  great  labor  and  research,  and 
having  no  necessary  connexion  with  the  duties  of  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment.^" 

Indian  afifairs  called  forth  this  statement : 

The  duties  now  performed  by  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs  are 
most  numerous  . . . and  must  be  vastly  increased  with  the  great  number 
of  tribes  scattered  over  Texas,  Oregon,  Xew  ^Mexico,  and  California.  . . . 
These  duties  do  not  necessarily  appertain  to  war,  but  to  peace,  and  to  our 
domestic  relations  with  those  tribes.  . . . This  most  important  bureau, 
then,  should  be  detached  from  the  War  Department,  with  which  it  has  no 
necessary  connexion.®^ 

About  two  months  after  Walker’s  report  was  made,  Samuel  F. 
Mnton  of  Ohio,  a leading  M hig  and  chairman  of  the  Committee  of 
\\Mys  and  iMeans  in  the  House,  presented  a bill  approved  by  his 
committee  for  the  purpose  of  organizing  a Department  of  the  Inte- 
rior.®- Wnton  promptly  acknowledged  that  it  had  been  prepared  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  at  the  special  request  of  the  committee, 
“ The  bill  ”,  he  declared,  “ with  one  or  two  unimportant  alterations 
. . . was  the  bill  as  it  came  from  the  hands  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury.”  Some  time  during  the  previous  month  of  January  it 
appeared  that  Wnton  had  visited  Walker  and  had  then  urgently 
requested  him  to  prepare  a bill.®® 

This  notable  origin  of  the  measure  aroused  not  a word  of  com- 
ment in  the  debates  in  the  House.  One  of  the  less  conspicuous  sena- 
tors, however,  was  moved  to  remark  that  it  should  have  been  “ a 
cabinet  measure  ”.  Lack  of  co-operation  on  the  part  of  the  other' 
principal  officers  tended  in  his  opinion  to  condemn  it.®^ 

The  House  showed  some  opposition  to  the  bill.  Howell  Cobb  of 
Georgia,  in  the  lead  of  the  hostile  elements,  gave  three  reasons  for 

^Executive  Documents,  30  Cong.,  2 sess.  (1848-1849),  II.,  Doc.  7,  p.  35. 

Ibid.,  p.  36. 

February  12,  1849. 

^Congressional  Globe,  30  Cong.,  2 sess.  (1848-1849),  XX.  514. 

^ Ibid.,  p.  687.  Allen  of  Ohio,  March  3. 
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opposing  the  bill.  He  dwelt  at  some  length  on  the  fact  that  no  pre- 
ceding Congress  had  ever  been  willing  to  sanction  such  a measure. 
He  showed  that  a new  department  would  increase  considerably  the 
federal  patronage.  Moreover  it  was  certain  to  add  “ another  Cabinet 
ofhcer  to  the  Government  But  Cobb  and  his  followers  failed  to 
convince.  On  February  15  the  bill  passed  the  House  by  112  yeas 
to  78  nays."®  This  step  had  hardly  been  accomplished  when  John 
G.  Palfrey  of  Massachusetts  moved  to  amend  the  title  by  striking 
out  “ Department  of  the  Interior  ” and  substituting  for  it  ‘‘  Home 
Department'"."'  This  suggestion  of  Palfrey,  truly  doctrinaire  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  there  was  no  reference  in  the  text  of  the  bill 
to  anything  but  a Department  of  the  Interior,  fixed  the  title  in  law 
with  an  incongruity  that  did  not  escape  later  comment.  Both  Ewing 
and  Stuart,  first  and  third  Secretaries  of  the  Interior,  referred  to 
the  matter."® 

The  Senate  discussions  over  the  bill  were  vigorous  and  at  times 
acrid,  but  they  were  confined  to  a single  day  and  evening  session,  for 
the  bill  was  not  reported  by  Senator  R.  M.  T.  Hunter  of  Virginia 
until  March  3,  the  last  day  of  the  Thirtieth  Congress.  Hunter  was 
mild  in  his  opposition  by  comparison  with  his  colleague.  Senator 
James  M.  Mason,  grandson  of  Colonel  George  Mason,  member  of 
the  Philadelphia  Convention  of  1787.  Mason  made  quite  the  most 
bitter  protest  against  the  bill  that  the  record  of  debate  shows ; and 
he  was  seconded  in  his  position  by  John  C.  Calhoun.  The  leaders  of 
the  small  Senate  majority  that  favored  the  measure  were  Daniel 
Webster  of  [Massachusetts  and  Jefferson  Davis  of  Mississippi.  Both 
these  men  argued  ably  and  well.  The  bill  passed  the  Senate  by  a 
vote  of  31  yeas  to  25  nays.^® 

The  particular  note  sounded  by  the  Senate  opposition  at  different 
times  in  the  course  of  the  debate  was  first  suggested  by  Hunter.®® 
It  was  not  a new  note,  for  Jacksoirs  quick  ear  had  detected  it  as  far 
back  as  1829,  and  it  was  probably  even  then  well  known.  It  was 
the  expression  of  fear  of  any  tendency  that  seemed  likely  to  increase, 
however  imperceptibly,  the  bias  of  the  federal  system  toward  author- 
ity not  clearly  delegated.  The  proposal  in  1849  fo  create  a new 
department — even  though  the  move  was  really  scarcely  more  than  a 
readjustment  of  existing  organization — aroused  this  fear  in  a manner 
not  easy  to  understand.  The  fear  was  exj)ressed  in  some  variety  of 

Ih  'xd.,  p.  516. 

Ibid.,  p.  543. 

Ibid.,  p.  544. 

See  note  2 at  the  end  of  this  article. 

Globe,  30  Con^?.,  2 sess.,  p.  680. 

^ Ibid.,  pp.  670  ff. 
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ways.  “Mr.  President”,  exclaimed  Calhoun,  “there  is  something 
ominous  in  the  expression,  ‘The  Secretary  of  the  Interior’.  This 
Government  . . . was  made  to  take  charge  of  the  exterior  relations 
of  the  States.  And  if  there  had  been  no  exterior  relations,  the  Fed- 
eral Government  would  never  have  existed.  . . . Sir,  the  name  ‘ Inte- 
rior Department’  itself  indicates  a great  change  in  the  public  mind. 

. . . Everything  upon  the  face  of  God’s  earth  will  go  into  the  Home 
Department.”®^  Senator  Niles  of  Connecticut  felt  that  “the  whole 
tendency  of  this  Government  is  ...  to  foster  and  enlarge  the  execu- 
tive power  which  is  becoming  a maelstrom  to  swallow  up  all  the 
power  of  the  Government  ”.®- 

To  Senator  Mason  the  bill  for  the  new  department  seemed  a 
project  destined  to  place  industrial  pursuits  and  other  interior  con- 
cerns under  the  management  of  the  general  government.  He  could 
not  avoid  the  sectional  note ; 

Are  we  to  increase  this  central  power?  More  especially  are  we  who 
belong  to  the  South — who  have  very  little  more  interest  in  this  country 
than  to  have  the  protection  of  our  independence  with  the  other  States; 
from  whom  a great  part  of  the  revenue  is  drawn,  and  to  whom  very 
little  of  it  is  returned;  who  pay  everything  to  Federal  power,  and  re- 
ceive nothing  for  it.  . . . 

A little  further  along  he  declared : 

We  have  yet  some  hope,  although  it  may  be  impaired  by  the  expe- 
rience of  every  day,  that  the  State  organizations  will  yet  outlive  the 
overshadowing  influence  of  this  Federal  Government.®^ 

Into  this  confusion  of  thought  and  juggling  with  words  there 
came  the  clearer  ideas  of  such  men  as  Webster  and  Davis.  “Why 
call  this  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior?”,  asked  Webster  in  response 
to  Calhoun’s  rhetoric  about  a title.  “ The  impression  seems  to  be 
that  we  are  going  to  carry  the  power  of  the  Government  further  into 
the  interior.  ...  I do  not  so  understand  it.  Where  is  the  power? 
It  is  only  that  certain  powers  heretofore  exercised  by  certain  agents 
are  to  be  exercised  by  other  agents.  That  is  the  whole  of  it.”®^  To 
Webster,  grown  old  in  active  efforts  for  his  country’s  welfare,  his 
mind  filled  with  recollections  of  the  past,  the  historic  aspect  of  the 
measure  must  have  been  deeply  significant.  “As  far  back  as  the 
time  of  Mr.  Monroe  ”,  he  said,  “ and  up  to  this  time,  persons  most 
skilled  and  of  the  most  experience  in  the  administration  of  this  Gov- 
ernment, have  recommended  the  creation  of  some  other  department. 
. . . Gentlemen  can  remember  what  . . . Mr.  Madison  said  on  that 
subject.”  Then  in  another  vein  he  added: 

^ Globe,  30  Cong.,  2 sess.,  p.  672. 

Ibid.,  p.  671. 

Ibid.,  p.  672. 

^ Ibid.,  p.  677. 
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It  is  said,  but  not  very  conclusively,  that  we  create  offices  from  time 
to  time,  and  make  additions  to  salaries.  . . . Well,  the  country  is  increas- 
ing; the  business  of  the  Government  is  increasing;  there  is  a great  deal 
more  work  to  be  done.  . . . This  bill  may  not  be  perfect.  . . . But  the 
popular  branch  of  the  Legislature  has  passed  it.  It  is  here.  It  is  my 
opinion  that  there  is  a general  sense  in  the  country  that  some  such  pro- 
vision is  necessary.®^ 

Jefferson  Davis  was  not  forgetful  of  the  force  of  an  appeal  to 
the  past.  He  reminded  his  fellow  senators  that  several  of  the  great 
Virginian  presidents  were  believers  in  the  ideal  of  the  bill.  But 
•perhaps  his  particular  contribution  to  the  debate  was  his  reference 
in  the  following  passage  to  the  import  of  the  bill  to  the  “ new  States  ”, 
among  which  Mississippi  was  at  this  time  reckoned.  ‘‘  I feel  a very 
peculiar  interest  in  this  measure  ”,  he  asserted,  “ as  every  one  who 
comes  from  a new  State  must  feel.”  Then  he  said : 

We  are  peopling  the  public  lands;  the  inhabitants  of  the  old  States 
are  the  people  of  commerce.  The  Treasury  belongs  to  us  in  common. 
The  Secretaries  of  the  Treasury  must  be  taken  from  those  portions 
of  the  country  where  they  have  foreign  commerce,  and  therefore  they 
are  men  who  are  not  so  intimately  connected  and  acquainted  with  the 
relations  and  interests  of  the  public  lands  in  the  new  States.®® 

The  implication  was  obvious  that  the  interests  of  the  new  and  the 
inland  states  were  likely  to  be  better  guarded  if  the  new  department 
could  be  established. 

To  several  Democrats  the  fact  that  a new  Cabinet  officer  would 
have  to  be  appointed  was  a disturbing  thought.  “We  are  assuming 
that  those  who  are  to  succeed  us  require  more  advisers  than  we  have 
had ; we  are  doing  that  thing  which  they  ought  to  do,  if  they  think 
it  is  required.”®^ 

To  the  reader  of  the  debates  of  1849  the  balance  of  argument 
seems  strongly  in  favor  of  the  measure.  So  thought  the  majority 
in  both  Senate  and  House.  Late  on  the  night  of  March  3 the  bill 
was  presented  to  President  Polk  for  his  signature.  It  was  a long 
bill — too  long  to  have  received  any  very  careful  consideration  from 
Polk  during  these  last  hours  of  his  presidency. 

I had  serious  objections  to  it  [wrote  Polk  several  weeks  later  in  his 
Diary'],  but  they  were  not  of  a constitutional  character  and  I signed  it 
with  reluctance.  I fear  its  consolidating  tendency.  I apprehend  its 
practical  operation  will  be  to  draw  power  from  the  states,  where  the 
Constitution  has  reserved  it,  and  to  extend  the  jurisdiction  and  power 
of  the  U.  S.  by  construction  to  an  unwarrantable  extent.  Had  I been  a 
member  of  Congress  I would  have  voted  against  it. 

Ibid.,  p.  671. 

Ibid.,  pp.  669-670. 

Ibid.,  p.  670. 
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In  Polk’s  eyes  the  measure  was  inexpedient.  It  is  altogether  prob- 
able that,  had  he  had  more  time,  he  would  have  vetoed  it.®®  But 
fortunately  the  long  struggle  ended  as  it  did.  Three  days  later,  on 
IMarch  6,  President  Taylor  sent  to  the  Senate  the  name  of  Thomas 
Ewing  of  Ohio  as  first  Secretary  of  the  Interior.  And  on  March  8 
Ewing,  duly  commissioned,  entered  upon  his  duties,  taking  his  place 
as  seventh  member  of  the  Cabinet. 

V. 

The  plan  of  an  Interior  Department  in  1848-1849  was  essentially 
a Democratic  measure  in  its  source.  It  was  the  direct  result  of  the 
pressure  of  administrative  burdens.  There  is  no  evidence  to  show 
that  general  opinion  outside  administrative  or  Congressional  circles 
had  anything  whatever  to  do  with  it.  It  was  certainly  not  the  out- 
come of  wide-spread  demand  or  popular  pressure. 

The  establishment  of  the  department  was  mainly  dependent  upon 
a House  of  Representatives  containing  a small  Whig  majority  (117 
Whigs  and  iii  Democrats)  and  upon  a Democratic  Senate  (36 
Democrats  and  22  Whigs Circumstances  and  a few  clear-headed 
men  happily  combined  to  enforce  its  need.  The  war  with  Mexico 
was  over  and  settled.  The  new  regions  added  to  the  national  domain 
during  Polk’s  term  had  increased  or  were  likely  to  increase  the 
burdens  of  administration  to  such  an  extent  as  to  make  the  demand 
for  a new  administrative  official  and  organization  imperative.'®  The 
official.  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Department,  was  conceived  of  as 
one  who  would  naturally  assume  the  rank  and  position  of  a Cabinet 
member.  His  department  was  bound  to  increase  the  range  of  the 
federal  patronage.  Knowledge  of  these  facts  served  inevitably  in 
Congress  to  smooth  the  way  of  the  measure  among  Whig  partizans, 
for  Taylor  was  about  to  take  office  as  a Whig  president  in  succes- 
sion to  a Democratic  regime.  Much  was  to  be  said  in  favor  of  the 
intrinsic  merits  of  the  plan.  It  would  provide,  as  Webster  pointed 
out,  a necessary  organization.  The  action  of  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  together  with  the  vote  on  the  bill  in  the  House  afforded 
some  evidence  that  the  public  was  ready  to  approve  such  a readjust- 
ment of  administrative  work  as  would  facilitate  the  tasks  of  the 
federal  government  which  were  growing  year  by  year  more  numer- 
ous and  more  complicated. 

Though  familiar  to  public  men  since  the  foundation  period  of  the 

The  Diary  of  James  K.  Polk  during  his  Presidency,  ed.  M.  M.  Quaife 
(Chicago,  1910),  IV.  371-372. 

Globe,  30  Cong.,  2 sess.,  p.  516. 

See  note  3 at  the  end  of  this  article. 
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Constitution  and  advocated  more  or  less  forcibly  by  such  characters 
as  Madison,  Monroe,  John  Quincy  Adams,  and  Andrew  Jackson,  the 
idea  of  a Department  of  the  Interior  was  newly  conceived  and  clearly 
formulated  by  an  experienced  and  public-spirited  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  from  Mississippi.  For  the  plan  of  organization  Robert 
J.  Walker  has  never  received  from  any  historian  the  credit  that  is 
his  just  due.’^  He  voiced  the  need  and  launched  the  project  more 
carefully  than  any  statesman  before  him.  But  it  must  not  be  over- 
looked that  his  plan  was  skilfully  and  ably  supported  in  a doubting 
Senate  by  two  such  leaders  as  Daniel  Webster  and  Jefferson  Davis. 

Henry  Barrett  Learned. 


Notes 

I.  Judge  x\ugustus  B.  Woodward  (c.  1775-1827)  had  published 
in  1809  a pamphlet  entitled  Considerations  on  the  Executive  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  of  America  (Flatbush,  N.  Y.,  pp.  87).  In 
1824  he  was  again  writing  on  various  phases  of  administrative  work 
and  taking  a particular  interest  in  the  project  for  a Home  Depart- 
ment— a subject,  it  should  be  said,  which  was  not  even  mentioned  in 
his  pamphlet  of  1809.  Articles  of  his  which  I have  observed  will  be 
found  in  the  files  of  the  National  Journal  of  Washington,  D.  C.,  as 
follows : 

April  24,  1824.  “ On  the  Necessity  and  Importance  of  a Department  of 

Domestic  Affairs,  in  the  Government  of  the  United  States.” 

May  29.  “ On  the  Distribution  of  the  Bureaux  in  a Department  of 

Foreign  Affairs;  Supplementary  to  the  discussion  on  the  necessity 
and  importance  of  a Department  of  Domestic  Affairs.  . . .” 

May  27  to  August  31.  At  intervals  between  these  dates  there  appeared 
about  a dozen  articles  on  The  Presidency.  These,  together  with 
the  two  foregoing  articles,  were  collected  and  printed  in  the  form 
of  a pamphlet  entitled:  The  Presidency  of  the  United  States,  by 
A.  B.  Woodward  (New  York,  1825,  pp.  88).  The  copyright  date 
of  this  rare  pamphlet  was  May  21,  1825. 

April  9,  1825.  Letter  from  Willie  Blount  to  Judge  Woodward  of 
Florida,  dated  March  14,  1825,  approving  Woodward’s  plan  of  a 
Department  of  Domestic  Affairs.  Woodward’s  reply. 

May  21.  Letter  of  Major  H.  Lee  to  Judge  Woodward,  dated  April  14. 
Woodward’s  reply. 

In  the  National  Intelligencer  of  Washington,  D.  C.,  of  April  23, 
26,  and  28,  1825,  WAodward’s  two  articles  that  had  appeared  the 
year  before  in  the  National  Journal  of  April  24  and  May  29  were 
reprinted  with  a brief  editorial  comment  on  April  28  in  favor  of  his 
plans.  In  general  WYodward  was  o])posed  to  what  he  termed  the 
“cabinet  system”,  but  his  writings  do  not  leave  the  impression  that 

Rut  see  Schouler,  History  of  the  United  States,  V.  121. 
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he  had  any  very  definite  or  practical  substitute  to  of¥er  in  its  place. 
In  1824  he  was  appointed  federal  judge  for  the  West  District  of 
Florida  {National  Intelligencer,  February  26,  1825).  The  probable 
year  of  his  death  is  given  as  1827  in  Appleton’s  Cyclopaedia  of 
American  Biography,  Nl.  606.  He  appears  to  have  been  interested 
in  science  as  well  as  government.  Charles  Moore  has  thrown  some 
light  on  an  earlier  phase  of  Woodward’s  career  in  a slight  sketch 
entitled  Governor,  Judge,  and  Priest:  Detroit,  i8og-i8iy.  A paper 
read  before  the  Witenagemote  on  Friday  evening,  October  the 
Second,  i8pi  (New  York,  pp.  24). 

2.  The  first  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  Thomas  Ewing,  in  his 
Report  of  December  3,  1849,  wrote; 

The  department  is  named  in  the  title  “A  Home  Department  ” ; but  the 
body  of  the  act  provided  that  it  shall  be  called  “ The  Department  of  the 
Interior  ”.  The  title  of  the  act,  being  the  part  last  adopted  in  the  process 
of  enactment,  is  believed  to  express  the  intention  of  Congress  as  to  the 

name.  . . . 

Secretary  Alexander  H.  H.  Stuart  suggested  in  his  Report  of 
December  2, 1850,  that  Congress  remove  the  ambiguity.  But  nothing 
was  done  until  the  revision  of  the  statutes  in  1873,  when  the  depart- 
ment was  properly  entitled  and  characterized  for  the  first  time  as  an 
“ Executive  ” department.  In  respect  to  the  incongruity  between  the 
title  and  the  text  of  the  act  of  1849,  I venture  to  quote  from  a per- 
sonal letter  on  the  point  sent  to  me  under  date  of  April  13,  1910,  by 
Mr.  Middleton  Beaman,  librarian  of  the  Law  Library  of  Congress 
and  the  Supreme  Court : 

So  far  as  I know,  the  title  of  the  act  of  1849  is  the  only  instance  in 
which  the  title  “ Home  Department  ” is  used  in  legislation.  Examina- 
tion of  the  indexes  of  the  Statutes  at  Large  from  1849  to  1873  discloses 
numerous  instances  of  reference  to  this  department  as  the  “ Interior 
Department  ”.  . . . The  title  of  the  original  act  cannot  govern  the  usage, 
as  the  body  of  the  act  expressly  declared  that  the  department  should  be 
called  “ The  Department  of  the  Interior  ”.  By  well  settled  rules  of  stat- 
utory construction  the  title  of  an  act  can  have  no  weight  except  where 
the  provisions  of  the  act  itself  are  ambiguous.  I therefore  am  of  opin- 
ion that  the  official  designation  has  always  been  “ The  Department  of 
the  Interior”. 

3.  Growth  of  the  National  Domain.  The  extent  of  the  land 
acquisitions  that  were  made  to  the  United  States  in  Polk’s  adminis- 
tration will  be  easily  understood  by  the  following  table : 

1781-1802:  Cessions  by  the  States 819,815 

1803:  Louisiana  Purchase  877,268 

1805 : Oregon  225,948 

1812:  West  Florida 9?740 

1819:  Florida  54,240 


square  miles. 
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1845:  Texas  262,290  square  miles. 

1846:  Region  north  of  the  Colorado  River.  58,880  “ “ 

1848:  Colorado  and  New  Mexico  614,439  “ ‘‘ 

1853 : Gadsden  Purchase  47G30  “ “ 


(Taken  from  Professor  T.  N.  Carver’s  article,  “ History  of  American 
Agriculture  ”,  in  L.  H.  Bailey’s  Cyclopaedia  of  American  Agriculture, 
IV.  50.) 

It  should  be  noted  that  none  of  the  land  in  Texas  belonged  to  the 
public  domain  and  that  much  of  the  land  in  Colorado  and  New 
Mexico  had  been  granted  to  private  individuals  before  these  regions 
came  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States. 


THE  FIGHT  FOR  THE  NORTHWEST,  1860^ 


The  powers  of  government  were  all  in  the  hands  of  the  Demo- 
crats in  1858-1860;  that  is,  the  presidency,  the  Senate,  the  Supreme 
Court  were  overwhelmingly  Democratic ; only  in  the  national  House 
of  Representatives  was  there  an  opposing  force  which  could  inter- 
pose a veto  upon  the  conservative  or  reactionary  movements  in  the 
national  life,  and  this  opposing  force  was  not  always  sure  of  a 
majority  even  there. 

The  backbone  of  the  Democracy  was  the  South  and  the  backbone 
of  the  South  was  slavery,  the  greatest  single  economic  interest  in  the 
country.  In  the  South  there  was  no  longer  a conflict  of  opinion 
about  ‘‘  the  institution  ”,  and  all  the  cultural  forces  of  all  the  states 
south  of  the  Potomac  and  the  Ohio,  the  churches,  the  schools,  and 
the  periodicals,  were  united  in  the  demand  that  slavery  should  not 
only  be  let  alone  but  declared  to  be  morally  right  and  socially  desir- 
able. Almost  every  senator,  representative,  and  judge  of  the  federal 
courts  who  lived  south  of  Mason  and  Dixon’s  line  was  himself  a 
plantation  owner  whose  income  from  private  sources  was  two  or 
three  times  as  great  as  that  derived  from  political  or  judicial  services. 
Not  only  so ; every  governor,  two-thirds  of  the  legislators  and  mem- 
bers of  the  state  judiciaries,  high  and  low,  were  in  the  same  way 
intimately  bound  up  with  “ the  interests  ” and  there  was  nowhere  in 
the  South  a protest  against  this  government  of  the  people  by  a privi- 
leged class — a class  which  had  governed  the  nation  as  well  since 
1844  and,  according  to  Mr.  Rhodes,  could  have  been  expected  to 
continue  to  govern  for  a decade  to  come.^^ 

The  power  of  the  South  in  the  administration  of  the  nation  had 
depended  on  the  alliance  with  the  West  which  had  continued  in  one 
form  or  another  since  the  advent  of  Andrew  Jackson.  The  West 
was,  to  1850,  peculiarly  the  child  of  the  South.  The  local  institu- 
tions of  most  of  the  states  north  of  the  Ohio  were  Southern,  and 
the  prominent  families  as  well  as  a majority  of  the  people  were  of 
Southern  origin.  The  rivers  were  their  highways  and  the  rivers 
ran  southward. 

^ Paper  read  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  American  Historical  Association  in 
Indianapolis,  December  30,  1910. 

James  Ford  Rhodes,  History  of  the  United  States,  I.  422. 
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Though  the  Ordinance  of  1787  forbade  slavery  in  the  Northwest 
many  hundreds,  even  thousands,  of  slaves  were  owned  and  worked 
in  Indiana,  Illinois,  and  Iowa  far  into  the  nineteenth  century.-  One 
of  Indiana’s  senators  was  the  master  of  a slave-plantation  in  Ken- 
tucky ; Senator  Douglas  owned  in  his  wife’s  name  a hundred  negroes 
in  Mississippi;  both  of  Iowa’s  senators  to  1855,  Jones  and  Dodge, 
had  been  owners  of  slaves  in  Iowa  to  about  1840;  while  Henry 
Dodge,  senator  from  Mdsconsin,  had  also  been  a master  of  slaves. 
Cass,  who  represented  the  Northwest  in  the  Cabinet,  had  held  for 
many  years  that  slavery  could  be  lawfully  carried  into  the  terri- 
tories. These  were  the  most  popular,  the  representative,  men  in  their 
section  before  the  appearance  of  Abraham  Lincoln. 

The  people  as  a whole  did  not  favor  slavery,  but  their  dislike  of 
the  negro  was  so  great  that  as  late  as  1862  Illinois  voted  by  a hun- 
dred thousand  majority  to  forbid  the  immigration  of  negroes,^  and 
for  thirty  years  prior  to  the  war  no  colored  man  was  allowed  to 
enter  the  bounds  of  the  state  except  on  condition  of  giving  a bond 
of  one  thousand  dollars  as  a guarantee  of  good  behavior,^  and  what 
constituted  “good  behavior”  was  to  be  decided  by  local  authorities 
hostile  to  the  new-comer.  In  Iowa  and  Indiana  the  same  policy 
obtained.  Everywhere  the  weight  of  opinion  and  the  burden  of 
social  disapproval  rested  heavily  upon  the  shoulders  of  the  ex-slave 
who  had  by  some  good  fortune  escaped  the  shackles  of  bondage.^ 
Negroes  were  citizens  without  rights ; they  were  not  allowed  to 
testify  in  court  against  a white  man,  nor  to  serve  in  the  militia,  nor 
to  send  their  children  to  the  public  schools,  nor  to  vote  in  any 
election,  nor  to  contract  a lawful  marriage.  Stephen  A.  Douglas 
boasted  that  he  would  not  vote  slavery  “ up  or  down  ” ; the  people 
of  the  Northwest  agreed  with  him  as  to  slavery  but  were  more  hos-'- 
tile  to  the  freedmen  than  were  the  Southerners  themselves. 

During  the  decade  following  1850  a great  inpouring  of  popula- 
tion from  the  East  gave  the  half-settled  counties  of  northern  Indiana, 
Illinois,  and  Iowa  a new  people  who  hated  black  folk  less,  who  knew 
not  the  civilization  of  the  old  river  counties,  and  who  looked  to  the 
Old  Ray  State  or  upper  New  York  as  the  sources  of  their  ideals. 
Chicago  was  the  centre  of  this  New  West — a fact  of  which  Douglas 
had  shown  his  appreciation  by  becoming  a citizen  of  the  magic  city. 

^ C.  T.  Hicok,  The  Negro  in  Ohio,  ch.  ii.  ; N.  D.  Harris,  Negro  Servitude  in 
Illinois,  chs,  v.,  xiii.  ; loiva  Journal  of  History  and  Politics,  II.  471-484;  J.  P. 
Dunn,  jr.,  History  of  Indiana,  clis.  vi.  and  xii. 

® X.  D.  Harris,  Negro  Servitude  in  Illinois,  p.  239. 

* Ibid.,  pp.  23s,  237. 

^ Lazes  of  lozva,  1850-1851.  p.  244  ; Dunn,  History  of  Indiana,  pp.  406,  432,  441, 
470;  John  Jones,  The  Black  Lazes  of  Illinois  ('Chicago,  i860),  a pamphlet. 
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When  in  1858  Douglas  found  his  leadership  of  the  Northwest  chal- 
lenged by  Lincoln,  this  new  element  of  the  population  in  the  three 
strategic  states  numbered  about  1,500,000,  'of  which  900,000  were  in 
Illinois  and  Iowa.  About  368,000  were  foreign-born,  mainly  Ger- 
man and  British.®  The  great  majority  of  these  later  settlers  were 
either  hostile  to  slavery  or  jealous  of  the  overweening  power  of  the 
South,  and  they  ranged  themselves  almost  unanimously,  at  least  at 
the  beginning  of  the  conflict,  on  the  side  of  the  opposition. 

The  Old  West,  the  river  counties,  the  gentry  who  had  been  the 
mainstay  of  the  pro-Southern  Democracy  which  had  made  Benton 
and  Cass  and  Douglas  great,  was  now  evenly  matched.  In  view  of 
this  change  and  in  support  of  the  economic  needs  of  the  new  situa- 
tion Douglas,  who  had  been  a strong  ally  of  the  South,  revamped  the 
doctrine  of  Polk,  Benton,  and  others^  of  his  day  that  slavery  in  the 
territories  was  dependent  upon  the  will  of  the  majority  of  their  own 
settlers.  While  many  Southern  leaders  saw  at  first  in  this  a decided 
concession  to  their  demands,  it  soon  proved  a sad  delusion  and 
became  a rock  of  offense  because  it  was  sure  to  give  the  anti-slavery 
men  control;  but  the  idea  was  popular  with  the  old  order  in  the 
Northwest  and  it  won  many  thousands  of  the  new-comers — the  very 
men  who  should  have  become  the  bone  and  sinew  of  the  party  of 
opposition  and  of  free  labor. 

This  remarkable  feat  gave  to  Douglas  a popular  following  in  the 
Northwest  which  in  i860  numbered  660,000  votes  as  against  550,000 
in  all  the  Southern  States,  for  the  regular  or  conservative  wing  of 
the  Democracy.  That  is,  the  majority  of  the  voters  in  the  party 
were  for  Douglas  and  called  themselves  progressives,  while  a minor- 
ity of  the  party  sustained  by  the  administration  were  in  control  and 
called  themselves  conservatives.  Thus  Douglas  was  building  in 
I 1858  a party  within  a party  which,  failing  to  secure  his  election  in 
i860,  would  throw  the  contest  into  the  national  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives.^ This  was  so  evident  that  Greeley,  Seward,  and  Thurlow 
Weed  advised  the  nomination  of  Douglas  by  the  Republicans  in  i860 
or  at  any  rate  his  endorsement  by  the  leading  anti-slavery  journals 
as  the  only  means  of  breaking  the  hold  of  the  Southern  oligarchy^ 
upon  the  Northwest.® 

The  meaning  of  the  contest  in  the  Northwest  had  been  fully 

® Census  of  i860,  Poptilation,  p.  xxix. 

''Diary  of  James  K.  Polk,  IV.  136-137,  140-142  ; A.  C.  McLaughlin,  Life  of 
Cass,  p.  237 — the  Nicholson  Letter. 

^Democratic  Press  and  Tribune  (Chicago),  September  15,  1858,  quoting  the 
Washington  Union. 

® J.  F.  Newton,  Lincoln  and  Herndon  (1910),  pp.  147-148,  215. 
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understood  by  the  South  as  early  as  1855.  In  that  year  Henry  A. 
Wise  wrote  to  his  friend,  Senator  George  W.  Jones  of  Iowa  T 

These  isms  [abolition]  are  not  getting  to  be  but  are  already  treason.  I 
would  treat  them  as  such.  ...  I had  rather  see  an  earthquake 
swallow  the  mountains  of  the  continent  than  to  see  disunion,  but 
it  will  come  unless  these  isms  are  repelled  and  suppressed  as  you  would 
invasion  or  insurrection.  Just  hold  up  the  rod  in  the  N.  West  until  the 
sun  goes  down  and  we  will  give  ’em  a Joshua  defeat  yet.  You  who  are 
true  in  the  non-slaveholding  states  are  of  the  very  truest,  and  you  must 
not  relax  a muscle. 

And  in  a later  letter  he  named  several  prominent  men  in  the  North- 
west who  were  true.  Jefferson  Davis  warned  his  friend  in  Iowa 
in  1857.^^  “We  shall  have  work  enough  for  you,  and  whilst  I am 
there  [in  the  Senate]  I can  not  afford  to  spare  you.  . . . Bring  your 
state  into  line  and  secure  first  your  own  re-election  and  then  a good 
colleague.”  Hammond  of  South  Carolina  saw  in  1858  what  most 
other  Southern  leaders  thought  they  saw : 

that  the  most  valuable  part  of  the  Mississippi  valley  belongs  to  us  [the 
South]  and,  although  those  who  have  settled  above  us  are  now  opposed 
to  us,  another  generation  will  tell  a different  tale.  They  are  ours  by  the 
law  of  nature;  slave  labor  will  go  over  every  foot  of  this  valley  where  it 
will  be  found  profitable  to  use  it,  and  those  who  do  not  use  it  are  soon 
to  be  united  with  us  with  such  ties  as  will  make  us  one  and  inseparable.'’^ 

This  was  the  resolute  language  of  the  leaders  of  the  South,  and 
the  leaders  of  the  South  at  that  time  could  speak  with  an  authority 
not  usual  in  American  history.  Before  Douglas  broke  with  his  party 
in  1858  all  energies  were  bent  to  hold  the  Northwest,  and  there  was 
no  good  reason  to  doubt  that  the  coveted  region  would  keep  its  place 
in  the  Democratic  column.  Even  after  Douglas  defied  the  Buchanan 
administration.  Wise  and  Alexander  H.  Stephens  and  John  A. 
Gilmer  of  North  Carolina  continued  to  fight  for  the  Northwest,  for 
the  natural  alliance  of  the  Southern  up-country  and  the  upper  Mis- 
sissippi states. 

No  one  ever  saw  quite  so  clearly  as  Lincoln  the  real  meaning  of 
this  contest,  and  none  did  so  much  to  defeat  it.  Without  Lincoln, 
Douglas  and  Squatter  Sovereignty  would,  I think,  have  held  those 
two  sections  together  despite  the  extreme  demands  of  the  lower 
South  on  the  one  hand  and  the  Last  on  the  other. 

^“Letter  of  July  27,  1857,  in  the  Iowa  Historical  Society.  I wish  here  to  ex- 
tend my  thanks  to  Professor  B.  F.  Shambaugh  of  the  University  of  Iowa  for 
courtesies  and  assistance  rendered  me  in  my  search  for  materials  for  this  study. 

Letter  of  May  9,  1857,  in  the  Iowa  Historical  Department. 

’■  Speech  in  the  United  States  Senate,  March  4,  1858.  Hammond’s  idea  was 
that  the  railroads  connecting  the  West  and  the  South  would  so  stimulate  reciprocal 
trade  between  the  farmers  and  the  planters  that  the  resistance  of  the  Chicago- 
Detroit  region  would  he  overcome. 
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Lincoln’s  work  from  1858  to  i860  was  to  defeat  this  Southern 
purpose  and  to  widen  the  breach  already  ominous  between  Douglas 
and  his  quondam  friends.  The  ground  he  took  was  that  of  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  and  he  made  Jefferson  his  patron  saint. 
He  attacked  the  Supreme  Court  as  an  engine  of  partizan  and  reac- 
tionary opinion,  while  his  newspaper  supporters^^  declared  the  na- 
tional judiciary  to  be  a subtle  corps  of  sappers  and  miners  of  our 
constitutional  fabric  . . . nine  respectable  old  gentlemen,  slave 
drivers  who  could  not  maintain  one  set  of  opinions  five  years  in  suc- 
cession This  was  radicalism  to  match  the  worst  that  Seward 
had  ventured  even  to  his  New  York  and  Michigan  followers.  But 
Lincoln  went  even  further,  and  declared  that  the  nation  was  a house 
so  divided  against  itself  that  it  could  not  be  expected  to  stand. 

Douglas  had  enough  to  do  to  maintain  himself  as  a progressive 
nationalist  against  such  an  antagonist ; but  the  South  and  the  admin- 
istration now  turned  upon  him.  The  President  “ read  him  out  of 
the  party  ”,  withdrew  all  governmental  patronage,  and  sent  John 
Slidell,  the  master  manipulator  of  the  party,  to  Chicago  early  in 
August  to  instruct  the  faithful  how  to  “ make  an  end  ” of  the  rene- 
gade who  had  dared  to  defy  the  President.^®  Never  in  the  history 
of  American  party  warfare  has  any  leader  been  more  bitterly  at- 
tacked by  the  head  of  his  own  house.  Wise  published  a letter^®' 
declaring  it  “ a tyrannical  proscription  which  would,  alike  foolishly 
and  wickedly,  lop  off  one  of  the  most  vigorous  limbs  of  the  national 
democracy,  the  limb  of  glorious  Illinois  ”. 

But  the  Southern  leaders  gave  up  their  fight  to  control  the  North- 
west after  the  results  of  the  campaign  of  1858  became  known,  and 
planned  to  prevent  the  nomination  of  Douglas  in  i860  or  to  win 
another  lease  of  power  from  the  House  of  Representatives.  Jeffer- 
son Davis  said  at  Jackson,  Mississippi,  in  1858,  that  the  .next  presi- 
dential contest  would  be  in  the  House^^  and  this  was  the  view  of  the 
national  Democratic  organ,  the  Washington  Union.  It  was  gener- 
ally admitted  from  1858  to  i860  that  if  the  contest  were  carried  into- 
the  House  the  South  w^ould  win  and  Jefferson  Davis  or  some  oth^ 
’ strong  Southern  man  would  be  the  victor.^® 

The  great  Southern  senators  planned  to  save  their  cause  and  the 

Democratic  Press  and  Tribune,  July  29  and  August  2,  1858. 

Ibid.,  September  ii,  i860. 

Ibid.,  August  II  , 1858. 

Illinois  State  Register,  October  12,  1858. 

Press  and  Tribune,  December  2,  1858,  quoting  the  Vicksburg  Whig  of 
November  10,  1858. 

Press  and  Tribune,  October  3 and  4,  and  November  23,  i860;  also  testimony 
of  Henry  Adams  in  Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  Proceedings,  XLHI.  661. 
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peace  of  the  country  by  ‘‘  carrying  the  election  to  the  House 
Douglas  was  to  Davis  quite  as  bad  as  Seward,  whom  every  politician 
expected  to  be  the  Republican  candidate.  But  Douglas  could  hold 
the  Northwest  against  the  great  New  Yorker  and,  with  the  electoral 
vote  of  the  North  divided,  the  candidate  of  the  conservative  or 
Southern  Democracy  would  have  the  largest  number  of  votes  and 
the  best  chance  of  election  in  a contest  in  the  House  where  the  vote 
would  be  by  states  and  where  the  Republicans  could  not  hope  to  win 
a majority.^^  Douglas  Democrats  would  certainly  unite  with  their 
former  Southern  allies  rather  than  with  their  opponents  at  the 
North.  The  break-up  of  the  Democratic  convention  at  Charleston 
was  therefore  not  such  a radical  thing  as  it  seemed ; under  the  exist- 
ing state  of  things  the  Senate  calculated  reasonably  upon  the  success 
of  their  programme.  If  William  L.  Yancey  foresaw  a disruption 
of  the  Union,  Jefferson  Davis  certainly  did  not,  except  in  a contin- 
gency which  the  great  Southern  leaders  did  not  expect. 

In  many  sections  of  the  South  the  public  faith  in  the  ability  of 
the  Senate  group  to  save  the  country  from  the  Republicans  was 
strongly  manifested,  and  to  save  it  by  the  plan  I have  outlined,  for 
if  the  House  should  fail  to  elect,  the  Senate  would  proceed  at  the 
proper  time  to  choose  a president  from  the  list  of  candidates  for  the 
vice-presidency.  The  New  Orleans  Delta  declared  early  in  Julv“® 
that  the  candidates  before  the  House  would  “ unquestionably  be 
Breckinridge,  Lincoln,  and  either  Douglas  or  Bell  ”,  and  the  Charles- 
ton Mercury  said  “ we  incline  to  believe  that  it  will  end  in  Gen.  Lane- 
being President  of  the  United  States  The  more  cautious  Rich- 
mond Enquirer--  thought  the  list  of  candidates  before  the  House 
would  be  Lincoln,  Bell,  and  Breckinridge,  and  that  probably  none 
of  these  could  win  the  necessary  majority  of  states  ‘'and  the  conflict 
would  thus  be  transferred  to  the  Senate  ” where  Hamlin  and  Everett 
would  be  the  competitors,  which  Whigs  ought  to  seek  to  avoid  by 
giving  up  their  ticket  and  supporting  Breckinridge,  to  make  the 
Democrats  certain  of  victory,  a result  which  all  Southerners  must 
of  course  prefer  to  the  election  of  a New  Englander.  It  does  not 
seem  to  have  occurred  to  the  editor  that  the  Republicans  would  win. 
On  July  26,  i860,  the  Enquirer  said  “ it  is  demonstrable  that  Lincoln 
can  not  be  elected,  and  that  in  case  of  no  election  in  the  House, 
Joseph  Lane  will  be  elected  by  the  Senate  ”.  These  are  tv])ical  ex- 
pressions of  the  Southern  press  during  the  summer. 

The  Republicans  controlled  fourteen,  at  most  fifteen,  of  thirty-three  delega- 
tions in  the  House. 

^ Daily  Delta,  July  4,  i860. 

Charleston  Mercury,  July  9,  i860. 

^Richmond  Enquirer,  July  13,  i860. 
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What  the  South  regarded  with  utmost  approval  as  a fairly  certain 
deliverance  from  the  democracy  of  Lincoln  the  Douglas  men  declared 
to  be  a Senate  conspiracy  to  defeat  the  will  of  the  people,  and  all  the 
candidates  but  Breckinridge  were  urged  to  unite  against 

the  dark  and  fatal  plot  concocted  by  James  Buchanan,  Jefferson  Davis, 
John  C.  Breckinridge  and  Jo.  Lane  to  throw  the  decision  of  the  next 
presidency  into  the  Congress  of  the  United  States.  . . . These  men  hold 
the  Senate  of  the  United  States  in  their  hands  as  their  fief  and  can  wield 
it  against  the  North  and  against  the  conservatism  of  the  South  like  a 
ponderous  engine  of  mischief ; and  they  are  now  exulting  upon  what  they 
conceive  to  be  the  certainty  of  giving  to  the  Senate  the  choice  of  the 
Vice  President,  who  shall  be  President  for  four  years  from  the  fourth 
of  March  1861.^^ 

The  IMobile  Register  of  July  21 — a Douglas  paper — reports  that 
“[it]  is  a conspiracy  of  the  Democratic  senators  against  Douglas, 
because  he  is  in  their  way,  and  their  object  is  to  prevent  an  election 
by  the  people,  knowing  that  the  House  is  very  little  likely  to  agree, 
and  in  case  of  their  failure  to  do  so,  then  the  whole  game  is  in  the 
hands  of  the  Senate  conspirators 

Another  feature  of  this  campaign,  not  generally  noted,  is  that  the 
conservative  Democrats  concentrated  their  efforts  on  doubtful  dis- 
tricts in  the  North  and  consequently  deprived  the  Republicans  of  a 
majority  in  the  House  elected  at  the  same  time  that  Lincoln  was 
chosen  to  the  presidency — a plan  not  infrequently  resorted  to  now 
in  the  fierce  conflicts  between  conservatives  and  liberals  in  both 
state  and  national  elections. 

While  tfie  South  was  thus  planning  to  save  herself  first  from 
Seward  then  from  Lincoln,  whose  nomination  really  prevented,  if 
one  may  rely  upon  the  appearance  of  things  at  all,  the  success  of  the 
Senate  programme,  the  Northwest  was  passing  through  a crisis  as 
vital  to  the  interests  of  that  section  as  to  the  success  of  the  Repub- 
lican party.  The  policy  of  Lincoln  in  1858  had  been  radical.  The 
leaders  of  Illinois  had  taken  the  “bit  in  their  teeth”  in  1858  and 
defied  Seward,  Weed,  Greeley,  and  Crittenden,  all  of  whom  favored 
a tacit  support  of  Douglas  and  who  had  held  a conference  in  Chicago 
prior  to  the  senatorial  campaign  in  Illinois  and  had  given  Douglas 
assurance  of  their  support. Lincoln’s  fight  had  been  for  principle, 
not  simply  for  victory,  while  the  great  men  in  his  party  had  held 
aloof  and  half  wished  for  his  failure.  He  knew  that  Seward  was 
conservative,  though  he  spoke  the  language  of  the  radical,  and  that 
the  success  of  the  party  in  i860  required  a decent  respect  for  the 
appearance  of  conservatism  on  the  part  of  its  standard-bearer.  The 

The  Washington  Constitution,  July  12,  i860,  quoting  the  Philadelphia  Press. 

■^J.  F.  Newton,  Lincoln  and  Herndon,  pp.  197,  215. 
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Republicans  of  the  Northwest  had  built  up  a machine,  an  insurgent 
organization,  on  the  basis  of  human  rights  as  against  the  rights  and 
immunities  of  property. 

But  the  election  of  1858  seemed  to  show  that  the  idealistic  prin- 
ciples of  the  Declaration  of  Independence  do  not  win  majorities  in 
this  country.  The  gains  in  Indiana,  Illinois,  and  Iowa  legislatures 
of  that  year  were  far  from  commensurate  with  the  known  growth 
of  the  anti-slavery  counties.-^  In  fact  the  property-holding  classes 
of  the  Chicago  region  were  going  over  to  the  Douglas  plan  of  set- 
tling the  slavery  problem.  And  in  1859,  in  Iowa,  with  a population 
of  over  600,000,  the  Republican  candidate  for  governor,  Kirkwood, 
after  a most  sensational  and  demagogical  campaign,  was  able  to  poll 
but  a meagre  majority  of  2500 — a majority  no  larger  than  that  of 
Grimes  in  1854  when  the  population  was  not  half  as  great. It  was 
plain  to  all  that  the  conservative  forces  were  holding  their  own  and 
attracting  many  of  the  new-comers.  ^ Then  came  the  John  Brown 
raid,  which  appeared  at  once  as  a Republican  move  or  the  logical 
result  of  the  teachings  of  the  party.  Many  men  of  the  Northwest, 
like  Cyrus  H.  IMcCormick,  pointed  to  this  as  the  natural  outcome  of 
the  house-divided-against-itself  doctrine.  Indeed  the  chances  of  the 
young  Republican  party  to  win  in  i860  were  decreasing,  especially 
in  these  strategic  states. 

The  great  churches  of  the  Northwest  were  becoming  aroused  to 
the  dangers  of  radicalism.  The  Catholics  made  no  denial  that  they 
were  on  the  conservative  side;  one  of  the  party  cries  of  i860  was 
that  Douglas  had  bowed  the  knee  to  the  Pope  in  Rome  on  his  recent 
visit  to  Europe.  The  Episcopalian  organ,  the  Chicago  Record, 
acknowledged  in  December,  i860,  that  the  bishops  and  clergy  of  that 
denomination  had  never  raised  their  voices  against  the  South  or 
slavery."'  But  a much  more  effective  influence  among  the  staid 
property-holding  people  was  that  of  the  Presbyterians.  This  de- 
nomination was  especially  strong  with  the 'old  families  and  its  mem- 
bership for  this  region  in  i860  approached  150,000.“®  Between  1854 
and  1858  a strong  movement  in  favor  of  positive  action  in  the  synods 
against  slavery  had  grown  up.  Dr.  E.  ]\f.  McMaster  was  the  recog- 
nized spokesman  of  this  sentiment.  In  1857  he  and  his  friends  pro- 

“The  Indiana  legislature  of  1858  was  composed  of  75  Republicans  and  75 
Democrats;  in  Illinois  the  Democratic  majority  in  the  legislature  was  8;  while  in 
Iowa  the  parties  stood  63  Republican  to  45  Democrat.  Cf.  Tribune  Almanac,  1858. 

-®  Louis  Pelzer,  Life  of  A.  C.  Dodge,  pp.  243,  246-247. 

“'Chicago  Record,  December  15,  i860. 

Census  of  i860,  Statistics  of  the  United  States,  miscellaneous  volume,  i)p. 
371-392.  The  actual  membership  cannot  be  ascertained,  but  the  figure  given 
seems  to  be  a fair  estimate  from  data  given  in  the  census  returns. 
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cured  gifts  in  land  and  money  for  the  establishment  of  a theological 
seminary  in  Chicago.  ]\Ic]\laster  was  selected  as  one  of  the  pro- 
fessors and  was  looked  to  as  the  first  president.  But  Dr.  Nathan 
L.  Rice,  then  of  St.  Louis,  feared  the  new  institution  might  become 
another  Oberlin  and  appealed  in  a personal  canvass  to  the  ten 
synods  of  the  Northwest  to  turn  over  the  whole  programme,  with 
whatever  assets  there  were,  to  the  next  meeting  of  the  General  As- 
sembly of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  a body  almost  certain  to  be 
dominated  by  its  Southern  membership  and  ministers.-® 

A vigorous  campaign  was  waged  during  1858  and  1859  by  the 
leaders  of  both  parties,  with  the  result  that  Rice  and  the  pro-slavery 
element  “ carried  ” eight  of  the  ten  synods.  The  national  Presby- 
terian Assembly  met  in  Indianapolis  in  May,  1859.  A committee, 
of  which  Dr.  B.  M.  Palmer®®  of  New  Orleans  was  chairman,  re- 
viewed the  case  and  established  the  institution  in  Chicago,  giving  it 
the  name  which  it  now  bears,  the  McCormick  Theological  Seminary. 
The  election  of  professors  was  referred  to  the  General  Assembly, 
which  removed  McMaster  by  a vote  of  314  to  45  and  filled  every 
chair  in  the  new  school  with  friends  of  Rice.  A not  inconsiderable 
influence  in  bringing  about  this  overwhelming  defeat  of  the  anti- 
slavery forces  was  the  active  support  of  Cyrus  H.  McCormick,  who 
gave  $100,000  to  the  endowment  of  the  seminary  and  who  practically 
demanded  that  his  pastor®^  should  be  the  president.  Rice  was  made 
president  and  within  a year  he  delivered  three  lectures  in  the  North 
Church,  Chicago,  proving  from  the  Bible  that  slavery  was  not  only 
not  contrary  to  the  Divine  Will  but  positively  sanctioned  by  both  the 
Old  and  the  New  Testaments.®®  Rice  was  undoubtedly  the  most 
influential  man  in  his  church  in  the  Northwest  and  his  victory  was 
complete.  It  was  openly  declared  by  more  than  one  witness  to  these 
incidents  “ that  our  church  is  sold  to  slavery  The  anti-slavery 
leaders  were  denounced  and  McMaster  was  left  for  a long  time 
without  employment.®® 

“ T.  E.  Thomas,  Anti-Slavery  Correspondence,  pp.  96  ff. ; Leroy  J.  Halsey, 
History  of  McCormick  Theological  Seminary,  chs.  vi.  and  vii. 

Dr.  Palmer  was  an  extreme  pro-slavery  champion.  Cf.  Life  of  B.  M. 
Palmer  by  T.  C.  Johnson,  pp.  209-210. 

^ Dr.  Rice  had  been  called  to  the  North  Presbyterian  Church,  Chicago, 
through  the  influence  of  Mr.  McCormick  in  1858. 

Thomas,  Anti-Slavery  Correspondence,  p.  106;  Halsey,  History  of  Mc- 
Cormick Seminary,  p.  149. 

For  the  views  of  this  assembly  and  the  questions  there  discussed  see 
Southern  Presbyterian  Review,  1859  ; I have  been  unable  to  get  the  Review  for 
this  date,  but  Johnson,  Life  of  Palmer,  p.  192,  quotes  from  the  account  of  the 
proceedings;  Princeton  Review,  article  by  Charles  Hodge;  T.  E.  Thomas,  Anti- 
Slavery  Correspondence,  oh.  v.,  especially  p.  in. 
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The  slavery  question  had  caused  the  break-up  of  the  Methodist 
Church  in  1844.  The  Northwestern  churches  adhered  to  the  anti- 
slavery party;  but  from  1857  to  i860  a second  division  in  Indiana, 
Illinois,  and  Iowa  was  imminent.  The  rule  of  the  Northern  church 
was  that  all  slaveholders  should  be  denied  the  sacraments,  but  the 
preachers  had  been  unable  to  enforce  this  in  most  of  the  Northwest. 
When  the  question  became  acute  in  1855  the  annual  conferences^^ 
whose  territory  lay  along  the  Ohio  and  the  Mississippi  took  sides 
openly  with  the  South  and  declared  slavery  only  an  evil,  some  taking 
the  ground  of  the  Presbyterians  that  it  was  sanctioned  by  the  Divine 
Will.  Even  the  more  Northern  conferences  were  weakening  in  their 
anti-slavery  attitude.^^ 

The  national  gathering  of  the  Northern  Methodists  was  to  meet 
in  Buffalo  in  May,  i860.  Many  petitions  were  sent  up  to  this  body 
demanding  a change  of  the  rule  on  slavery.  A majority  of  those 
from  the  Northwest  came  from  the  northern  counties  of  Illinois 
and  asked  that  it  be  made  compulsory  on  the  ministers  and  that  all 
slaveholders  should  be  excommunicated.  A very  large  number  asked 
a continuance  of  the  existing  order  of  things.^®  The  General  Con- 
ference, fearing  a second  break  in  the  ranks  of  the  church,  refused 
to  act,  only  warning  preachers®^  and  laity  to  “ keep  themselves  un- 
spotted from  this  great  evil  When  the  General  Conference  came 
to  this  conclusion  the  editor  of  the  Northzvestern  Christian  Advocate, 
the  organ  for  the  church  of  this  section,  joined  Dr.  Rice  and  declared 
that  “ slavery  has  never  been  proven  to  be  a sin  similar  to  polygamy, 
idolatry  and  drunkenness  ”,  but  that  it  rested  upon  good  Bible  au- 
thority.^® Thus  another  great  influence  was  added  to  the  Southern 
propaganda ; and  the  Methodists  were  the  most  numerous  of  all  the 
denominations  in  the  Northwest,  their  churches  offering  accommo- 
dation for  more  than  700,000  worshippers  as  compared  to  230,000 
for  the  Presbyterians. 

The  Baptists,  somewhat  more  numerous  than  the  Presbyterians, 
commanded  much  less  public  attention  because  of  their  loose,  inco- 
herent organization;  yet  they  joined  the  pro-slavery  party.  Their 
greatest  leader,  John  M.  Peck,  who  had  opposed  the  introduction  of 
slavery  into  Illinois  in  1823,  was  in  sympathy  with  the  South  and 

Annual  conferences  were  the  legislative  units  in  this  denomination  corre- 
sponding to  the  synods  among  the  Presbyterians. 

Press  and  Tribune,  October  25,  i860. 

^Northwestern  Christian  Advocate,  May  23,  i860. 

^ J.  M.  Buckley,  A History  of  the  Methodists  in  the  United  States,  pp.  499-501. 

Northwestern  Christian  Advocate,  May  23  and  June  6,  i860. 

““Census  of  i860,  Statistics  of  the  United  States,  miscellaneous  volume,  pp. 
371-392. 
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ministered  to  slaveholding  churches  in  St.  Louis  and  Covington, 
Kentucky,  during  the  closing  years  of  his  life."^®  During  the  excite- 
ment of  the  Lincoln-Douglas  debates  one  of  the  correspondents  of 
the  Christian  Times,  the  organ  of  the  Baptists  for  the  Northwest, 
ventured  to  suggest  that  we  as  a Christian  body,  freely  but  tenderly, 
discuss  and  pass  our  views  and  consider  whether  we,  the  Church  of 
Christ,  are  holding  a clean  hand  in  regard  to  slavery  But  no  edi- 
torial response  came  to  the  query,  nor  did  the  paper  publish  a line 
of  approval  of  the  cause  for  which  Lincoln  was  fighting;  and  a 
careful  perusal  of  the  reports  from  all  the  local  and  general  meetings 
of  the  Baptists  in  Indiana,  Illinois,  Iowa,  and  Wisconsin  fails  to  show 
a resolution  of  any  sort  on  the  subject.  When  Lincoln  was  nomi- 
nated by  the  Chicago  convention,  the  editor  of  the  Christian  Times 
practically  advised  his  friends  and  fellow-churchmen  to  vote  for 
Douglas. 

Even  the  Congregationalists  were  unable  to  hold  their  member- 
ship to  a radical  anti-slavery  programme,  as  was  clearly  shown  in  a 
meeting  called  by  them  in  Chicago  to  pay  tribute  to  the  character  of 
John  Brown.'*-  Of  the  twenty-three  preachers  in  Springfield  in  i860 
only  three  voted  for  Lincoln.*^  The  denominational  journals  found 
space  for  articles  on  “the  Condition  of  Turkey”,  “the  Dying  Hours 
of  Aaron  Burr”,  and  the  “Color  of  the  Water  of  the  iMediterra- 
nean  ”,  but  never  a word  on  the  condition  of  their  own  country, 
where  a great  struggle  between  privilege  and  democracy  was  being 
waged.  There  were  many  earnest  Christian  people  in  the  North- 
west who  lamented  this  break-down  of  the  churches,  but  their  voices 
were  not  heard.  Churches  then,  as  now  and  in  history  generally, 
were  on  the  side  of  the  “ biggest  battalions  ”,  of  wealth  and  power.** 
It  is  no  wonder  that  Lincoln  could  not  bring  himself  to  join  any 
religious  denomination ; for  one  thing  is  certain,  had  the  great  cause 
which  he  represented  been  left  to  a plebiscite  of  the  churches,  it 
would  have  been  overwhelmingly  defeated. 

Late  in  1859  plain  to  the  wayfaring  man  that  Douglas  was 

stronger  than  he  had  been  in  1858,  and  it  was  equally  clear  to  astute 
leaders  like  John  Wentworth  and  Joseph  Medill  of  Chicago  that 
Douglas  was  playing  into  the  hands  of  the  South  in  its  last  political 

Rufus  Babcock,  Memoir  of  John  Mason  Peck,  D.D.,  chs.  xxx.-xxxi. ; The 
Christian  Times  (Chicago),  August  25,  1858. 

The  Christian  Times,  May  23,  i860. 

Ibid.,  October  25,  1859. 

Newton,  Lincoln  and  Herndon,  p.  276;  J.  G.  Holland,  Life  of  Lincoln,  pp. 
236-239. 

I have  taken  into  account  only  the  larger  denominations,  but  there  is  evidence 
to  show  that  even  the  smaller  churches  had  ceased  to  agitate  against  slavery. 
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campaign  for  national  power.  They  had  learned  to  “ play  the  game  ” 
too,  and  they  were  bent  on  putting  Lincoln  forward  as  a conserva- 
tive— “a  Henry  Clay  Whig”;  the  time  for  sharp  though  just  attack 
upon  the  Supreme  Court,  for  an  idealist  appeal  like  that  of  the  Dec- 
laration of  Independence,  had  passed.  Lincoln  did  not  oppose 
though  he  never  publicly  assented  to  their  idea  of  putting  property 
above  human  rights.^®  But  when  he  spoke  at  Cooper  Institute  in 
New  York  in  February,  i860,  he  was  careful  to  found  his  doctrines 
upon  the  Constitution  and  the  “ Fathers  ”,  and  not  upon  the  great 
Jeffersonian  dictum  that  “all  men  are  created  free  and  equal”.  He 
did  not,  in  the  East,  say  that  the  house  was  hopelessly  divided,  and 
his  utterance  was  everywhere  regarded  as  conservative ; so  much  so 
that  Lincoln  himself  said  the  people  of  the  West  did  not  think  much 
of  the  speech  and  he  did  not  blame  them.^®  But  this  attitude  was 
necessary  both  for  the  East  and  the  West  in  i860,  if  the  Republicans 
were  to  win. 

It  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  that  the  Chicago  Convention  put 
forward  the  promise  of  a free  homestead  to  every  new-comer,  that 
it  guaranteed  liberal  wages  to  the  laboring  man,  high  prices  to  the 
farmers,  and  general  prosperity  to  all  other  classes.  The  strong 
human  appeal  of  1858  was  entirely  overshadowed  by  these  worldly- 
wise  resolutions.^^  The  surrender  by  the  Republicans  of  their  ideal- 
istic resolutions  of  1856  did  not  take  place  without  a struggle. 
Joshua  R.  Giddings  offered  to  insert  passages  from  the  Declaration 
of  Independence,  but  he  was  voted  down.  When,  however,  he  was 
about  to  bolt  the  convention,  George  W.  Curtis  saved  the  day  by  an 
adroit  move  which  won,  at  least  in  words,  the  point  on  which  Gid- 
dings could  not  get  a hearing,  and  the  second  resolution  of  the  plat- 
form was  inserted. 

Two  important  issues  had  been  forced  upon  the  party  of  “moral 
ideas  ” : ( i ) the  Pennsylvania  Democrats  and  the  old-line  Whigs, 
some  of  whom  must  be  won,  were  demanding  a protective  tariff,  and 
both  the  Cameron  men  and  the  Bates  delegates  were  asking  for  the 
substitution  of  a high  tariff  plank  instead  of  the  roseate  language  of 
the  Declaration  of  Independence;  (2)  the  homestead  bills  which  had 
been  defeated  again  and  again  in  a Democratic  Senate  had  become 
very  popular  with  the  Germans  and  other  Western  immigrants  who 

Nicolay  and  Hay,  Abraham  Lincoln;  Complete  Works,  I.  532-533. 

George  H.  Putnam,  Abraham  Lincoln,  p.  258,  where  the  correspondence 
concerning  the  Cooper  Institute  address  is  published. 

^’’Edward  Stanwood,  History  of  the  Presidency,  pp.  291-294;  Murat  Halstead, 
National  Political  Conventions  of  i860,  pp.  136-137;  Proceedings  of  First  Repub- 
lican Conventions,  pp.  136-137,  140-142. 
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were  urging  the  free  distribution  in  small  tracts  of  the  public  lands. 
The  candidate  who  would  endorse  these  “ planks  ” would  win  votes 
from  the  followings  of  Cameron  and  Bates  and  Chase,  and  Lincoln 
was  not  averse  to  either.  Besides,  the  public  though  not  real  radi- 
calism of  Seward  must  be  counteracted  by  an  avowed  conservatism 
which  would  not  only  attract  the  groups  already  indicated  but  satisfy 
the  Western  men,  for  the  latter  were  growing  timid  in  the  face  of 
the  dangers  which  were  constantly  held  up  by  supporters  of  the 
South  in  the  Northwest  as  the  consequence  of  Republican  success.^® 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  homestead  pol^^  greatly  influenced 
Illinois,  or  that  the  ;^arif¥  won  Pennsylvania.  And  when  Lincoln’s 
nomination  was  announced  by  the  Chicago  Republican  papers  it  was, 
indeed,  as  a Henry  Clay  Whig,  not  as  an  anti-slavery  candidate. 
There  was  some  criticism  of  this  on  the  part  of  idealists  West  and 
East,  but  the  wise  men  who  had  captured  the  party  knew  that  ideal- 
ism had  never  won  an  American  political  campaign’.^®  The  Repub- 
lican standard  had  been  lowered  in  order  to  win  the  strategic  states 
of  the  ^Middle  West  and  to  prevent  the  election  from  being  carried 
to  the  House  of  Representatives. 

Still  the  three  states  under  consideration  would  have  given  their 
electoral  votes  to  Douglas  but  for  the  loyal  support  of  the  Germans 
and  other  foreign  citizens  led  by  Carl  Schurz,  Gustav  Koerner,  and 
the  editors  of  the  Staatszcitiing  of  Chicago.  Schurz  had  enlisted 
for  the  war,  and  from  1858  to  1861  he  called  out  to  his  countrymen 
everywhere  to  rise  in  arms  against  the  South.®^  “A  solid  column  of 
German  and  Scandinavian  anti-slavery  men  [are]  here  who  know 
how  to  handle  a musket  and  who  will  flght  too  ”,  was  one  of  his 
appeals ; which  shows  something  of  an  enthusiasm  not  welcomed 
even  by  the  head  of  the  ticket.^-  But  the  idealism  of  the  foreigners 
was  supplemented  by  the  work  of  the  railroads  which  built  new 
towns  along  their  lines  and  peopled  their  prairie  lands  with  new  and 
idealistic  settlers. 

The  Illinois  Central  Railway  Company,  supported  by  the  other 
railroad  corporations,  was  a conservative  force  in  politics.  It  was 

B.  S.  Terry,  “Die  Heimstatten-Gesetz-Bewegung  ”,  in  Deutsch-Amerikani- 
sche  Geschichtshldtter,  1902-1903. 

Gustav  Koerner,  Memoirs,  II.  90-92;  Newton,  Lincoln  and  Herndon,  ch. 

VIII. 

For  motives  of  the  platform-makers  see  F.  Bancroft,  Life  of  Seward,  I. 

530-531- 

Speech  delivered  in  Chicago  September  30,  1858. 

But  Schurz  himself  lowered  the  standard  late  in  the  campaign  when  he 
addressed  an  audience  of  south  Illinoisians  : “[We  shall]  adopt  a policy  which  will 
work  the  peaceful  and  gradual  extinction  of  slavery ; for  if  we  do  not  we  shall 
have  to  submit  to  a policy  which  will  work  the  gradual  extinction  of  liberty.” 
Twenty-seventh  Annual  Report  of  the  Anti-slavery  Society,  p.  34. 
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largely  a creation  of  Douglas,  Sidney  Breese,  the  Dodges  of  Iowa 
and  Wisconsin,  and  other  Democratic  politicians  who  hoped  to  give 
the  West  a new  stimulus  not  unlike  that  which  DeWitt  Clinton  had 
given  when  he  opened  his  Erie  Canal.  The  capital  for  the  venture 
had  been  found  in  New  York  and  Boston.  The  same  group  of  men 
directed  the  affairs  of  the  Illinois  Central  that  directed  the  Panama 
Railroad  and  the  Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Company — Aspinwall, 
Robert  Schuyler,  president  of  the  New  York  Central,  and  Thomas 
Ludlow,  president  of  the  Panama  Railroad  Company,  all  Democrats 
and  all  deriving  great  benefits  from  the  subventions  of  the  federal 
government."^  The  Mobile  and  Ohio  Railroad,  which  received  a 
grant  of  land  from  the  federal  government  at  the  same  time  the 
Illinois  Central  received  its  grant,  was  likewise  under  the  same  con- 
trol. Thus  a group  of  capitalists  living  in  New  York  and  Boston 
connected  with  the  transportation  interests  of  New  England  and  the 
Middle  States,  controlling  the  only  means  of  transit  across  the 
Isthmus  of  Panama,  interested  in  the  larger  commercial  affairs  of 
China  and  India,  exercised  great  power  in  Illinois,  Indiana,  Iowa, 
and  the  states  southward  toward  the  Gulf.  They  were  in  closest 
affiliation  with  senators  and  representatives^^  and  had  been  accus- 
tomed to  control  politics  when  it  suited  their  interests  to  do  so. 

Yet  the  “ Illinois  Central  ”,  in  spite  of  its  conservative,  even  reac- 
tionary, intentions,  contributed  largely  to  the  success  of  Lincoln  and 
his  party.  The  immense  tract  of  land  lying  in  middle  Illinois  which 
it  had  received  from  the  national  government  was  sold  rapidly  to 
immigrants  from  New  England  and  from  Germany.  The  land  agent 
of  the  road  published  a guide  to  foreigners  which  was  widely  circu- 
lated in  Germany  and  which  directed  all  new-comers  to  this  region."’® 
About  one  million  acres  of  land  was  disposed  of  to  settlers  during 
the  years  1856  to  1857  and  a great  many  of  the  411,900  souls  added 
to  the  population  of  Illinois  alone  between  1856  and  i860  came  as  a 
result  of  the  railroad  development.  Towns  sprang  up  along  the 
railways  in  a phenomenal  manner;  Dunleith,  for  example,  counted 
a population  of  5 in  1850  and  2000  in  1859;  Urbana  had  about  1000 
in  the  former  year  and  4000  in  the  latter,  while  Centralia  was  an  open 
prairie  in  1854. and  a thriving  town  of  2500  five  years  later.®*^  The 

“ \V.  K.  Ackerman,  Sketch  of  the  Illinois  Central  Railroad  ; also  an  anony- 
mous History  of  the  Illinois  Central  (1900)  ; Fergus  Papers,  no.  4,  Early  Illinois 
Railroads. 

“ Memoirs  of  George  W.  Jones”,  in  manuscrii)t,  in  the  archives  of  the  Iowa 
Historical  Society. 

Pamj)hlet  reports  of  the  Illinois  Central  Railroad,  1855  to  i860,  in  Chicago 
Historical  Society  Library. 

°*/hic/.,  list  of  towns  and  their  growth. 
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people  who  came  to  the  state  at  this  time  were  Germans,  English, 
Scotch,  and  Xew  Englanders,  and  they  brought  with  them  opinions 
and  ideas  hostile  to  slavery  and  to  the  South  and  they  settled  in  the 
evenly  balanced  middle  counties  of  Illinois  where  a few  votes  and  a 
little  anti-slavery  propaganda  counted  for  much.  A comparison  of 
the  accompanying  maps  shows  how  the  leaven  was  at  work,  how  the 
hostile  corporations  were  contributing  mightily  to  the  cause  which 
they  opposed.  \\  hat  I have  said  as  to  Illinois  applies  with  equal 
force  to  Iowa,  where  conditions  were  similar  and,  as  we  have  seen, 
the  conflict  was  close. 

The  conservative  trend  which  held  back  Chicago,  Springfield,  and 
other  towns  like  Dubuque,  Iowa,  was  counteracted  by  the  foreigners, 
whose  property  interests  had  not  overcome  their  idealism  and  who 
saw  in  Lincoln,  despite  his  silence  or  quiet  disclaimers,  the  champion 
of  the  essential  American  ideas  of  human  equality  and  freedom. 
These  little  colonies  planted  in  the  border  counties  are  responsible 
for  the  changes  which  the  map  discloses,  while  of  course  the  stable 
majorities  of  the  solid  northern  counties  did  the  rest. 

The  count  showed  that  the  Republicans  polled  in  these  states 
387,603  votes,  or  a majority  over  all  other  candidates  of  only  30,000,^’ 
while  in  the  whole  Northwest  Lincoln's  majority  was  only  6600 
over  all  other  candidates.  A change -of  one  vote  in  27  would  have 
given  these  states  to  Douglas,  and  a change  of  one  vote  in  20  would 
have  given  him  the  whole  Northwest,  and  the  contest  would  have 
been  transferred  to  the  national  House  of  Representatives  where  the 
South  would  almost  certainly  have  won. 

It  seems,  therefore,  fair  to  conclude  that  the  flood-tide  of  Repub- 
lican idealism  was  reached  in  1856-1858;  that  the  able  and  well- 
organized  aristocracy  of  the  South  came  near  to  winning  their  point 
— an  election  in  the  House ; that  the  property  and  religious  influences 
of  the  Northwest  compelled  Lincoln  and  his  advisers  to  recede  from 
the  high  ground  of  1856-1858  ; and  finally  that  the  contest  was  won 
only  on  a narrow  margin  by  the  votes  of  the  foreigners  whom  the 
railroads  poured  in  great  numbers  into  the  contested  region.  The 
election  of  Lincoln  and,  as  it  turned  out,  the  fate  of  the  L’nion  were 
thus  determined  not  by  native  Americans  but  by  voters  who  knew 
least  of  American  history  and  institutions. 

William  E.  Dodd. 

^ Tribune  Almanac,  i860. 
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j.  Senator  Fczo  on  the  Second  Session  of  the  First  Congress,  i/QO. 

The  following  letter,  found  by  Dr.  Edmund  C.  Burnett  in 
Room  17  ('‘Overflow  ”)  of  the  Capitol  building  at  Atlanta,  Georgia, 
in  .a  bundle  marked  “Letters,  1790-1838”,  needs  little  comment. 
Its  writer,  Coloned  William  Lew,  had  been  a member  from  Georgia 
in  the  Constitutional  Convention  of  1787,  and  was  one  of  Georgia's 
first  senators,  serving  in  the  Senate  from  March  4,  1789,  to  March 

2,  1793- 

New  York  August  17th  1790 

Dear  Sir 

Congress  has  finished  the  business  of  the  Session.  We  adjourned  on 
Thursday  last,  after  having  passed  forty  eight  Acts,  which  I imagine  will, 
by  this  opportunity,  be  transmitted  to  you  by  the  Secretary  of  State, 
whose  duty  it  is.  Some  of  them  you  will  perceive  are  important  and 
very  interesting  to  the  States  and  I am  sorry  to  observe  that  those 
Acts  which  are  of  the  highest  importance  were  the  most  controverted, 
and  are  the  least  approved  of.  The  Act  for  making  provision  for  the 
National  debt  and  assuming  of  the  States  Debts  was  more  than  six 
Months  on  its  passage  through  Congress,  and  in  its  progress  assumed 
various  shapes,  and  was  opposed  on  various  principles.  Some  were  for 
assuming  of  all  the  State  Debts  and  funding  of  the  whole  National  Debt 
at  an  annual  Interest  of  six  per  cent — which  would  probably  have  swelled 
the  Debt  of  the  United  States  to  more  than  80  Millions  of  Dollars;  and 
the  yearly  interest  of  this  Debt  it  was  contended  the  United  States  could 
pay  with  ease,  if  proper  principles  of  taxation  were  established.  Others 
were  of  opinion  that  policy  forbid  the  United  States  involving  of  them- 
selves in  a greater  debt  than  would  be  accumulated  by  funding  of  the 
Debt  of  the  United  States  only  at  an  Interest  of  four  per  cent,  and  some 
indeed  were  opposed  to  assuming,  or  funding  on  any  principle.  These 
clashing  opinions  were  agitated  in  both  Houses  of  Congress,  until  by  a 
kind  of  compromise  they  produced  the  Act  in  its  present  form,  witli  the 
assent  of  only  a small  majority  of  Congress.  How  far  it  will  meet  the 
approbation  of  the  people  of  the  States,  a little  time  will  discover. 

Agreeable  to  this  Act  the  Debt  of  the  United  States  the  ensuing 
yeaC  will  be  2,660,861  Dollars  including  the  interest  of  the  foreign  Debt, 
and  the  Expenses  of  Government.  This  sum  it  is  estimated  can  he, 
raised  from  the  duties  on  imports  and  tonage,  but  when  the  Interest  be- 
comes due  on  the  assumed  Debt,  some  other  mode  of  taxation  must  un- 
avoidably be  adopted,  and  I find  that  some  of  our  Statesmen  are  of  opin- 
ion that  it  will  be  advisable  to  levy  a direct  tax  either  on  the  lands  or 
poles  of  the  Citizens;  hut  the  most  prevailing  oj)inion  is  that  Congress 
will  at  their  next  Session  pass  a general  ICxcise  act  and  perhaps  a Stamj) 
Act.  You  see  these  measures  all  tend  to  a high  toned  Government,  and 
it  is  easy  to  perceive  that  there  are  j)owerfull  individuals  that  arc  Stren- 
uous advocates  for  it,  and  I must  confess  to  you,  that  I have  my  a])i)rc- 
hensions  that  Congress  will  be  (lisi)osed  to  run  into  that  extreme;  per- 

^ /.  e.,  probable  annual  charges. 
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haps  it  is  a natural  consequence  after  the  feeble  Government  as  we  have 
had  for  sometime  past;  but  I trust  the  minds  of  the  Americans  are  suffi- 
ciently enlightened  to  investigate  the  principles  of  their  Government,  and 
clearly  ascertain  their  invaluable  rights,  and  timely  pursue  with  firmness 
such  Constitutional  measures  as  will  best  secure  them. 

You  will  see  that  by  the  Act  for  Settling  the  amounts  and  claims  of 
the  different  States  against  the  United  States,  the  Commissioners  are 
vested  with  full  powers  to  Judge  and  finally  determine  on  the  legality 
and  equity  of  every  claim,  according  to  their  understanding  of  the 
matter;  and  to  ascertain  on  certain  principles  what  may  be  due  to,  and 
from  each  of  the  States.  And  it  also  allows  farther  time  for  the  States 
exhibiting  accounts  and  evidence.  I have  no  doubt  but  you  will  see  the 
indispensable  necessity  of  our  States  attending  to  this  interesting  busi- 
ness, otherwise  we  shall  be  loaded  with  an  enormous  debt  when  perhaps 
if  timely  exertions  are  made  to  collect  and  transmit  the  accounts  and 
claims  of  every  nature  against  the  United  States,  with  the  best  vouchers 
and  evidence  in  support  of  them  that  the  nature  of  the  case  will  admit, 
we  should  on  principles  of  Justice  be  entitled  to  receive  a balance  from 
the  United  States. 

The  enclosed  paper  contains  the  treaty  of  the  United  States  with  the 
Creek  Indians,^  and  notwithstanding  one  of  its  objects  was  to  secure 
peace  to  the  State  of  Georgia  I am  apprehensive  that  the  terms  will 
be  very  offensive  to  the  Citizens  of  that  State ; for  it  is  too  obvious,  that 
the  third  and  fourth  Articles®  are  injurious  and  dishonourable  to  them. 
I will  not  here  animadvert  on  the  Constitutionality  of,  or  the  conse- 
quences that  treaty  may  produce,  but  assure  you  that  every  possible  exer- 
tion was  made  by  the  Senators  of  Georgia  in  every  stage  of  the  business 
to  prevent  its  origin  and  adoption  on  those  principles  and  on  the  ques- 
tion in  Senate  to  consent  and  advise  the  President  to  ratify  the  Treaty 
we  made  every  effort  to  have  those  two  articles  passed  over  in  order  to 
introduce  an  article  to  revise  and  explain  them,  so  as  to  have  secured 
our  territory  and  a return  of  the  property  that  has  been  taken  by  the 
Indians,  and  when  that  could  not  be  effected  we  remonstrated  in  the  most 
pointed  terms  against  the  Constitutionality,  the  Justice,  and  policy  of 
the  measure  and  have  marked  the  questions  with  our  negative.  Genl. 
Jackson  and  Col.  Gunn^  are  going  on  to  Georgia  and  inform  me  they 
will  both  attend  the  Assembly  at  Augusta  in  Nov’”  next  and  to  them  I 
must  refer  you  for  further  information  relative  to  this  negociation,  and 
proceedings  of  Congress. 

I am  Dear  Sir  with  much  respect  Your  most 
Ob*^*^  Huiffi  Servb 

W Few 

[Address  on  wrapper:]  His  Excellency 

Edward  Telfair  Esqr 
Governor  Georgia 

[Endorsed:]  Communication 

Hble  William  Eew 
i^th  August 
Ordered  to  be  filed 
1 6*^^  Septem^  lygo. 

’’Treaty  of  August  7,  1790. 

® Respecting  restoration  of  white  and  negro  captives,  and  respecting  boundaries. 

^ James  Jackson,  representative  from  Georgia  in  the  First  Congress,  and 
James  Gunn,  Colonel  Few’s  colleague  as  senator. 
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2.  Records  of  the  Settlers  at  the  Head  of  the  French  Broad  River, 

1793-1803. 

In  one  of  the  early  issues  of  the  Review  (II.  691-693)  certain 
records  of  conventions  or  public  meetings  of  an  isolated  settlement 
in  southern  Indiana  in  1785  and  1787  were  printed,  as  illustrative 
of  the  manner  in  which  frontier  American  communities  have  spon- 
taneously generated  and  maintained  some  sort  of  governmental 
organization,  sufficient  to  suppress  disorder  and  to  protect  the 
rights  of  their  members.  Other  illustrations  of  the  manner  in 
which  this  process  has  been  effected  by  communities  outside  the 
pale  of  regular  government  have  been  printed  elsewhere.^  The 
artless  record  printed  below  is  still  another  monument  of  this  tend- 
ency, having  some  interesting  peculiarities  due  to  the  circumstances 
which  seemed  to  place  the  community  in  question  outside  the  juris- 
diction of  any  formal  government  then  existing.  The  paper  was 
found  by  Dr.  Edmund  C.  Burnett,  filed  with  papers  in  the  boundary 
case  between  Georgia  and  South  Carolina,  in  the  office  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  at  Atlanta.  The  date  June  30,  1803,  has  been  written 
at  its  beginning  but  is  perhaps  the  date  of  presentation  to  Governor 
Milledge. 

The  settlers  whose  rudimentary  records  are  here  printed  represent 
themselves  as  seated  in  a district  south  of  the  southern  boundary  of 
North  Carolina  and  north  of  the  line  which  marked  the  southward 
boundary  of  the  cession  made  by  South  Carolina  to  the  United  States 
in  1787.  The  former  line,  it  was  well  understood,  should  be  the 
parallel  of  35°  north  latitude.  The  latter  was  understood  to  run 
westward  from  the  head  of  the  north  branch  of  the  Tugaloo  River. 
It  had  been  so  fixed  in  the  agreement  with  Georgia  made  at  Beau- 
fort in  1787,  and  South  Carolina’s  cession  of  that  year  to  the  United 
States  had  been  understood  to  consist  of  the  long  strip  extending 
westward  to  the  Mississippi  between  these  two  lines,  thought  of  as 
parallel  lines  some  twelve  miles  apart.  In  reality  the  head  of  the 
north  branch  of  Tugaloo  River  lies  north  of  the  true  parallel  of  35°. 
But  that  parallel,  the  southern  boundary  of  North  Carolina,  was 
then  understood  to  run  some  twelve  miles  farther  north  than  it 
actually  runs  according  to  its  true  position. 

These  settlers  on  the  head  waters  of  the  French  Broad,  dwelling 
in  what  is  now  Transylvania  County,  North  Carolina,  accordingly 
sui)posed  themselves  to  be  in  the  east  ])art  of  the  strip  lately  ceded 
by  South  Carolina  to  the  United  Slates,  the  eastern  boundary  of 
which  was  the  top  of  “ the  ridge  or  chain  of  mountains  which  divides 

* See  Professor  Turner’s  remarks  in  this  Rkvif.w,  T.  78. 
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the  eastern  from  the  western  waters  Hence  their  belief  that  they 
were  in  no  jurisdiction,  and  their  attempt  to  organize  for  the  pro- 
tection of  their  interests. 

The  survey  of  November  14,  1797,  alluded  to  in  the  entry  under 
October,  1798,  was  that  which,  in  accordance  with  the  Cherokee 
treaty  of  July  2,  1791,  was  carried  out  in  the  late  summer  and 
autumn  of  1797  by  General  Andrew  Pickens  as  United  States  com- 
missioner.^ A letter  of  Pickens  printed  in  the  American  State 
Papers^  shows  that  he  made  the  North  Carolina  boundary  line 
run  north  of  these  settlers  and  the  Indian  boundary  (of  the  Hope- 
well  treaty  of  1785)  east  of  them.  He  reports  the  settlement  to 
consist  of  forty  or  fifty  families. 

The  entry  under  January,  1799,  must  be  wrongly  dated,  by  the 
mistake  so  frequently  made  in  January,  and  should  be  January, 
1800,  for  Captain  Butler’s  survey,  under  the  Tellico  treaty  of  Oc- 
tober 2,  1798,  took  place  in  the  summer  of  1799,  as  is  shown  by 
Pickens’s  letter  just  mentioned.^  Captain  Butler  ran  his  line  from 
the  Great  Iron  Mountain  considerably  south  of  southeast,  and  quite 
to  the  west  of  the  district  in  question.  If  his  line  had  been  accepted,^ 
the  settlers  would  have  been  on  land  purchased  from  the  Indians. 
Their  memorial  of  January  8,  1800,  praying  to  be  ceded  to  South 
Carolina,  may  be  seen  in  the  American  State  Papers^  signed  by 
“ Matthew  Patterson  and  others  ”.  The  committee  to  whom  the 
memorial  was  referred  by  the  House  of  Representatives  reported  in 
favor  of  such  a cession,'  but  no  action  was  taken. 

The  last  entry  in  the  document  shows  that  the  settlers  supposed 
themselves  to  come  within  the  terms  of  the  agreement  between  the 
United  States  and  Georgia  of  April  24,  1802,  in  which  the  United 
States  ceded  to  Georgia  all  lands  “ lying  within  the  United  States, 
and  out  of  the  proper  boundaries  of  any  other  state,  and  situated 
south  of  the  southern  boundaries  of  the  states  of  Tennessee,  North 
Carolina,  and  South  Carolina,  and  east  of  the  boundary  line  here- 
inbefore described  as  the  eastern  boundary  of  the  territory  ceded 
by  Georgia  to  the  United  States  ”.  But  when  the  southern  boun- 
dary line  of  North  Carolina  received  its  final  adjustment,  these 
settlers  must  have  been  found  to  be  within  the  boundaries  of  the 
latter  state. 

^ Fifth  Annual  Report  of  the  Bureau  of  American  Ethnology  (Washington, 
1887),  p.  168  (Royce’s  The  Cherokees). 

^Public  Lands,  I.  103— 104. 

^ See  also  Fifth  Report  of  the  Bureau  of  American  Ethnology,  p.  181.  All  the 
lines  of  surveys  are  shown  on  the  map  accompanying  this  report. 

. ^ Ibid.,  pp.  181-183. 

^Public  Lands,  I.  104. 

’’Ibid.,  I.  103. 
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June  30^^  1803. 

Head  of  freanch  Broad  river  1793  south  of  North  Carolina  and 
North  of  South  Carolina  seated®  line  to  the  united  states.  A meetting  on 
other  accations  whareas  we  are  setting  on  land  under  the  presant  cir- 
cumstance no  state  can  give  us  rights  to  it  nor  take  us  under  jurisdiction 
untill  generel  goverment  shall  put  us  in  some  State  tharefore  we  think 
it  good  for  us  to  adapt  some  Rules  of  Civillisation  As  near  agreeable  to 
law  as  may  Be  as  we  belong  Eaqually  to  Every  state  Resolved  that  we 
will  not  enter  survey  nor  take  out  rights  in  any  state  untill  generel  gov- 
erment shall  impower  some  one  state  to  give  us  grants  that  we  will  not 
Rent  Leas  nor  purches  any  such  fraudulent  titles  from  any  other  person 
what  ever  and  that  we  will  Do  our  Best  indeavour  to  Defend  generel 
goverment. 

Head  of  freanch  Broad  river  at  a meetting  1794  Whareas  some  of 
the  Lore**  order  of  Indians  have  Been  in  trading  thair  Baskets  and  have 
told  us  that  this  land  we  live  on  Belongs  to  them  therefore  we  think 
it  good  to  send  a man  to  Enquire  of  the  Cheifs  for  the  truth  of  it  and  if 
so  to  ask  leave  to  Continue  our  settlement  untill  the[y]  sell  it  to  Con- 
gress. The  Result  of  the  Indian  Council  is  that  we  are  their  peaople 
and  to  Continue  on  the  land. 

At  a meetting  in  1795  Whareas  it  is  known  that  the  Indians  have 
gave  us  liberty  to  Continue  on  the  land  Sundry  Designing  men  from 
North  Carolina  have  shown  us  grants  for  the  land  we  live  on  which  is 
Dated  long  Before  our  settling  here  which  the[y]  hed  Obtained  By 
fraud  and  fauls  return  of  survey  from  the  state  of  North  Carolina  for 
Indian  Land  to  which  we  Do  hereby  Resolve  not  to  submit  to  But  by 
Due  Cours  of  law 

1796  Whareas  Congress  have  passed  a law  to  Remove  all  white 
peaople  of  the  Indian  land^“  Be  it  Resolved  that  Reuben  Allen  Be  and  he 
is  hereby  appointed  to  go  out  and  Call  the  Cheifs  of  as  menny  towns  as 
he  Can  collect  to  geather  in  Council  and  Enquire  if  the[y]  mean  to 
Complain  to  the  presedent  a gainst  us  setlers.  At  a meeting  after  the 
Return  of  Allen  with  the  result  of  the  Indian  Council  which  is  that 
you  must  not  Be  turned  of  if  you  keep  the  pease  and  not  hurt  us  when 
we  come  in  to  hunt  But  we  Do  not  want  any  more  to  Come  their  But 
we  setlers  find  By  woful  Experience  that  these  land  holders  have 
Allready  Brought  five  unjust  and  vexatious  Suits  a gainst  us  tharefore 
we  think  it  good  for  us  to  hire  a mathimetition  to  show  us  whare  the 
thirtyfifth  Degree  of  North  latitud  will  pass  our  settlement  which  is 
the  south  Boundery  of  North  Carolina  claimed  By  the  Constition  and 
public  laws  of  that  state  which  we  trust  will  amount  to  a positive  against 
these  unjust  Claims. 

Head  of  freanch  Broad  river  October  1798  at  a generel  meetting 
Whareas  of  the  fourtenth  Day  of  November  Last  the  Indian  line  was 
plainly  assertained  and  Distinctly  marked  round  our  settlement  Which 
have  put  the  nearest  of  us  who  Content  against  those  fraudulent  and 
unjust  Claims  about  one  mile  and  half  on  lindian  Land  and  as  horse 
stealling  has  Been  somuch  Complained  of  in  the  ajessent  states  around 
us  we  think  it  good  for  us  to  appoint  three  men  as  Near  on  the  Lead- 
ing rodes  through  our  setlement  as  may  Be  Mathew  patterson  Richard 
Williamson  William  Allen  you  are  here  By  appointed  to  Exammin  all 

^ Ceded. 

® Lower. 

’"Act  of  May  19,  1796,  sect.  5.  f/.  S.  Statutes  at  Large,  I.  470. 
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travellers  as  well  those  that  atempt  to  settle  as  those  that  pas  through 
aspicily”  those  that  Enquire  the  way  to  fains  and  if  the  Do  not  support 
a reasonable  carecter  to  take  them  Back  the  way  the  Come  to  the  first 
justice  for  furder  Examination  acording  to  Law  and  hinder  if  possi- 
ble any  more  from  setling  here  in  open  violation  of  the  Law  of  the 
united  States 

Janeary  1799  [1800]  Whareas  the  Indian  line  was  run  above  our  settle- 
ment By  Captain  Butler  Last  Summer  we  have  some  hope  that  the  Land 
is  purchesed  on  which  we  have  setled  therefore  we  think  it  good  to 
petition  to  Congress  to  annex  us  to  some  one  state  and  as  we  are  in  the 
antient  Limits  of  South  Carolina  we  wish  to  be  Reseated^"  Back  to  that 
state. 

October  1802  Whareas  we  find  that  Congress  hes  seaded  us  to  the 
State  of  Geaorgia  therefore  we  think  it  good  to  petition  the  Generel 
Assembly  of  this  State  to  Do  to  and  for  us  as  in  their  Wisdom  think 
Best. 

Richard  Williamson 
Ruben  Allen 
William  Allen 
George  Welleimson  ? 

Samuel  deves  Son  William  Son 
James  Williamson 
James  Allene 
Janies  Allen 
Robert  Lee 
Joseph  Beezley 

[Addressed:]  State  of  Geaorgia 

Jeffeson  County  Lewesvilly^® 

To  his  Excellency  the  Governor  John  Alilledge. 


]\Iathew  Patterson 
Benjamin  Olliver 
peter  Oens 
John  pendergrass 
George  Glesnar 


j.  The  First  American  Discoveries  in  the  Antarctic,  i8ip. 

The  South  Shetland  islands  were  first  discovered  by  Dirk  Ger- 
ritsz  in  1598.  In  1819  they  were  rediscovered  by  an  Englishman, 
William  Smith  of  Blyth.  On  February  19  and  20,  while  sailing 
from  ^Montevideo  to  Valparaiso,  he  saw  land  there.  On  October  15 
of  the  same  year,  while  again  sailing  from  ^Montevideo  to  Valpa- 
raiso, he  saw  the  land  in  lat.  62°  30'  S.,  long.  60°  W.,  and  landed 
a party  which  planted  the  Union  jack  and  took  possession  for  Great 
Britain.^  For  an  independent  discovery  by  Americans  a few  months 
later,  the  only  authority  hitherto  seems  to  have  been  Edmund  Fan- 
ning, who  in  his  Voyages  around  the  World  (New  York,  1833)^ 
states  that  the  Hersilia  of  Stonington,  Connecticut,  Captain  James 
P.  Sheffield,  visited  the  islands  in  February,  1820,  and  began  there 

“ Especially. 

Receded  or  retroceded. 

Louisville  in  Jefferson  County  was  then  the  capital  of  Georgia. 

^ The  authoritative  account  is  in  the  Edinburgh  Philosophical  Journal,  III. 
367-380. 

‘ P.  430. 
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the  American  seal-fisheries  which  proved  so  immensely  profitable 
but  resulted  early  in  the  extermination  of  the  seals.  The  follow- 
ing letters,  to  which  the  managing  editor’s  attention  was  directed 
by  Professor  James  M.  Callahan,  cast  further  light  on  the  Amer- 
ican discovery. 

James  Byers  of  New  York,  the  writer  of  the  first  letter  here 
printed,  was  a ship-owner,  originally  of  Springfield,  Massachusetts.^ 
His  letter  is  preserved  in  the  Department  of  State  at  Washington, 
Bureau  of  Indexes  and  Archives,  in  ^Miscellaneous  Letters,  vol.  77. 
General  Daniel  Parker,  to  whom  it  was  addressed,  was  at  the  time 
adjutant-general  and  inspector-general  of  the  United  States  army. 
The  enclosed  letter  of  Captain  Fanning  is  not  found.  Other  letters 
of  Air.  Byers,  near  by  in  the  same  volume,  show  that  the  Stoning- 
ton  vessel  reached  the  islands  in  December,  1819,  coming  from  the 
Atlantic  Ocean  and  South  Georgia,  so  that  knowledge  of  Smith’s 
discovery  is  out  of  the  question,  and  the  American  discovery  rested, 
as  Fanning  states,  on  a reading  of  Dirk  Gerritsz.  These  letters 
also  show  that  Byers  had  promptly  sent  other  vessels,  which  he 
hoped  would  arrive  at  these  rich  hunting-grounds  in  October,  1820. 

The  second  letter,  written  by  Secretary  Adams  to  President 
Alonroe,  then  at  his  country  estate  in  Virginia,  is  found  in  its  chro- 
nological place  among  the  Alonroe  Papers  at  the  Library  of  Con- 
gress. The  letter  of  Byers  which  was  enclosed  in  it  is  probably  not 
the  same  as  that  here  given,  and  seems  not  to  be  extant.  The  same 
is  true  of  Jeremy  Robinson’s  letter  of  November  15,  1819,  from 
\"alparaiso,  though  it  is  noted  as  having  been  received  at  the  Depart- 
ment on  August  19,  1820.  Its  absence  is  to  be  the  more  regretted, 
if  it  contained  any  information  obtained  from  officers  or  crew  of 
Captain  William  Smith’s  ship,  which  made  its  second  arrival  at 
Valparaiso  in  November.^  A letter  from  Robinson  to  Dr.  Samuel 
L.  Alitchell  of  New  York,  dated  Wlparaiso,  January  23,  1820,  tell- 
ing of  Smith’s  discovery  in  some  detail,  is  printed  in  Niles’s  Reg- 
ister, XIX.  43.  Niles,  in  the  heading,  says  of  the  new  island  or 
continent,  “ It  is  said,  however,  to  have  been  discovered  some  years 
since  l)y  some  American  whalers,  and  the  knowledge  concealed  for 
mercantile  i)urposes  ”.  There  are  further  references  to  the  matter 
at  pp.  65  and  IJ2  of  the  same  volume. 

I^resident  Alonroe’s  rej)ly  to  Adams,  dated  Highland,  September 
I,  1820,  is  found  among  the  papers  of  John  Ouincy  Adams.  The 
pertinent  paragraph,  printed  below,  is  contributed  through  the  kind- 
ness of  Air.  Charles  h^rancis  Adams  and  Air.  Worthington  C.  h'ord. 

® Fanning,  p.  419. 

* Edinburgh  Philosophical  Journal,  III.  373. 
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Its  phrases  would  lead  one  to  expect  that  the  missing  letter  of  Rob- 
inson might  be  found  in  the  archives  of  the  Navy  Department.  But 
a search  kindly  ordered  by  the  chief  of  those  archives,  Mr.  Charles 
W.  Stewart,  has  brought  to  light  no  such  letter. 

I.  James  Byers  to  General  Parker. 

New  York  25  Aug<^  1820. 

Dear  Sir^ 

I have  just  rec^  your  fav*"  and  can  assure  you  it  affords  me  great 
pleasure  to  learn  that  Gov*^  is  disposed  to  give  the  subject  of  the  new 
Discovery  a serious  investigation.  It  is  quite  fashionable  you  know, 
among  a certain  class  of  citizens,  to  accuse  our  Administration  of  luke- 
warmness in  regard  to  the  Mercantile  interest.  But  not  being  of  that 
number,  I wrote  you  as  I did,  in  great  confidence  that  Gov*^  would  be 
disposed  to  grant  all  proper  protection.  Since  the  receipt  of  your  Letter, 
I have  learned  that  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  is  absent  from  the  City 
on  a visit  to  the  North.  I am  sorry  I could  not  see  him,  for  I am  quite 
confident  I could  satisfy  him  that  the  object  is  worthy  the  attention  of 
Govb 

The  first  information  I ever  received  respecting  the  new  Discovery 
was  from  a Capt  Sheffield  who  arrived  at  Stoneington  last  spring,  from 
the  new  Islands.  As  soon  as  he  reached  this  Country  he  wrote  me 
a Letter  informing  me  of  his  success  and  offering  to  out  again  in  my 
employ.  He  had  formerly  been  in  my  service  and  I knew  him  to  be 
worthy  of  all  confidence.  In  order  to  obtain  correct  information,  I 
authorized  Mr.  Walter  Nexsen,  a respectable  Mercht  and  also  a partner 
in  my  Sealing  enterprises,  to  go  to  Stonington  and  have  an  interview 
with  Capt.  S.  Mr.  Nexsen  obtained  the  following  particulars,  from  his 
Log  Book. 

The  great  New  Island  or  Continent  is  in  Lat.  61:  10  S.,  Long.  57: 
15  W.  Coasted  about  50  Miles — saw  no  end  South  W.  Returned  to  what 
he  thought  the  S.  W.  end,  and  came  to  Anchor  between  a number  of 
Islands,  a short  distance  from  the  Mainland.  He  found  pretty  good 
Anchorage  in  15  Fathom  Water.  On  one  of  these  Islands  he  took 
9,000  fur  Seal  in  15  days.  He  had  no  more  Salt  or  could  [have] 
killed  any  number.  He  says  he  saw  at  one  view  300,000  Seal.  He 
thinks  the  Country  is  uninhabited  and  destitute  of  Wood.  Water  plenty 
and  good.  The  Land  runs  about  N°  East  and  S^  West.  In  additional 
to  the  above,  I have  learned  from  other  sources  of  the  existence  of  these 
Islands,  and  all  nearly  agree  in  L^  and  Long.  Capt  Fanning  late  of  the 
Spartan  mentions  the  subject  in  the  Letter  enclosed.  It  is  considered 
by  everyone  that  the  fact  is  fully  established  and  it  would  afford  great 
satisfaction  to  every  American  if  our  Government  was  the  first  to  sur- 
vey and  name  the  new  World.  I should  at  first  have  written  Mr.  Adams 
on  this  subject,  but  being  unknown  to  him  I thought  it  best  to  make  the 
Communication  through  you,  thinking,  that  your  very  respectable  sta- 
tion under  Government  would  perhaps  arrest  the  attention  of  the  proper 
Dept,  with  greater  effect  than  any  representation  from  an  unknown 
individual. 

I am  with  respect 

Sir  your  ON 
St 

James  Byers. 
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P.  S.  The  British  first  took  possession  of  South  Georgia  Island,  from 
which  they  have  taken  great  numbers  of  Seal  and  much  Sea  Eliphiant 
Oil.  They  would  never  suffer  Americans  to  Seal  there,  as  they  claim 
the  Islands  as  belonging  to  Great  Britain. 

[Addressed:]  General  Parker,  Washington. 


II.  J.  Q.  Adams  to  Monroe. 

Washington  26  Augt.  1820. 

Dear  Sir, 

The  enclosed  Letter,  from  J.  Byers  of  New  York  to  General  Parker 
was  delivered  to  me  by  that  officer  and  relates  to  a subject  of  very  con- 
siderable importance.  To  give  you  a more  perfect  understanding  of 
its  contents  I enclose  with  it  a Letter  of  15.  November  1819  from  Jeremy 
Robinson  of  Valparaiso.  General  Parker  says  that  more  than  twenty 
Vessels  have  been  fitted  out  from  New  York,  and  have  sailed  or  are 
about  to  sail  upon  Sealing  and  Whaling  Voyages  to  this  newly  dis- 
covered Island  or  Continent.  Byers  says  they  will  be  on  the  spot  before 
the  English,  but  whether  they  can  reach  Latitude  61.  40.  South  in  Octo- 
ber which  answers  to  our  April  is  to  be  seen.  I much  doubt  it. 

If  they  do,  and  the  English  adventurers  come  there  afterwards,  we 
shall  hear  more  of  it.  Nootka  Sound,  Falkland  Island  questions  may  be 
expected.  I beg  leave  to  recommend  the  affair  to  your  particular  con- 
sideration. The  British  Government  just  now  have  their  hands  so  full 
of  Coronations  and  Adulteries,  Liturgy,’  prayers  and  Italian  Sopranos, 
Bergamis  and  Pergamis,  High  Treasons  and  Petty  Treasons,  Pains,  Pen- 
alties and  Paupers,“  that  they  will  seize  the  first  opportunity  they  can  to 
shake  them  all  off,  and  if  they  can  make  a question  of  national  honour 
about  a foot-hold  in  Latitude  61.  40.  upon  something  between  Rock  and 
Ice-berg,  as  this  discovery  must  be,  and  especially  a question  with  us, 
they  will  not  let  it  escape  them. 

I desired  General  Parker  to  advise  IMr.  Byers  to  see  the  Secretary  of 
the  Navy,  and  confer  with  him  about  this  project  of  a settlement  and 
sending  a Frigate  to  take  possession.  I hope  this  plan  will  meet  your 
approbation.  There  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  right,  and  the  Settlement 
is  a very  good  expedient  for  protecting  the  real  objects,  to  catch  Seals 
and  Whales.  The  idea  too  of  having  a grave  controversy  with  Lord 
Castlereagh,  about  an  Island  Latitude  61.  40.  South,  is  quite  fascinating. 

I send  also  another  Letter  from  Jeremy  Robinson  of  17.  January 
1820,  very  long  and  interesting.  This  man  has  given  us  so  much  valu- 
able information,  and  sees  things  with  so  much  more  impartiality,  and 
therefore  accuracy,  than  some  others  who  have  been  there,  that  I 
almost  wish  you  would  forget  his  indiscretion  by  which  he  forfeited  the 
commission  he  had  obtained,  and  restore  him  to  some  subordinate  agency. 
I shall  have  a translation  made  of  the  Long  Letter  from  the  Director 
O’Higgins  to  you  which  was  forwarded  through  Robinson,  and  to  which 
I suppose  the  Director  will  expect  an  answer,  verbal  or  written. 

W'ith  perfect  Respect,  I remain.  Dear  Sir, 

faithfully  yours 
John  Quincy  Adams. 

^ Allusions  to  the  trial  of  Queen  Caroline,  etc. 
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III.  Presidext  Moxroe  to  Secretary  Adams  (Extract). 

September  i,  1820. 

The  discovery  of  land  in  the  Pacific,  of  great  extent,  is  an  important 
event,  and  there  are  strong  reasons  in  favor  of  your  suggestion  to  aim 
at  the  occupancy  on  our  part.  Communicate  the  documents  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Xavy,  and  suggest  the  motive,  asking  how  far  it 
would  be  practicable  to  send  a frigate  there,  and  thence  to  strengthen 
our  force  along  the  American  coast.  I shall  also  write  him  on  the 
subject.  . . . 
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BOOKS  OF  ANCIENT  HISTORY 

A Roman  Frontier  Post  and  its  People:  the  Fort  of  Nezvstead  in 
the  Parish  of  Melrose.  By  James  Curle,  F.  S.  A.  Scot.,  F.S.A. 
(Glasgow:  James  MacLehose  and  Sons.  1911.  Pp.  xix,  431.) 

Mr.  James  Curle,  distinguished  already  for  his  brilliant  conduct  of 
the  excavations  at  Newstead,  1905-19 10,  has  now  produced  an  altogether 
splendid  volume  on  the  subject.  It  is  not  necessary  to  comment  on  the 
excavations  themselves  which  have  drawn  so  old  a secret  from  the 
romantic  ground  of  Melrose  and  Eildon.  The  book  fully  justifies  the 
labor  and  money  spent.  Everywhere  {e.  g.,  p.  105)  peeps  out  the  cun- 
ning of  the  experienced  excavator  as  well  as  the  all-round  equipment  of 
antiquarian  and  ethnologist. 

His  method  is  intensive  and  extensive  at  once.  Every  item  is  minutely 
scanned  and  its  importance  in  any  direction  seized  and  fully  dis- 
cussed; at  the  same  time  the  author  is  always  making  use  (c.  g.,  p.  168) 
of  his  really  immense  information  on  the  German  Limes,  the  African 
and  Asiatic  forts,  the  Roman  military  system  in  general,  the  history  of 
the  ancient  pottery  industry,  the  Roman  and  Celtic  economic  life,  medie- 
val documents,  etc.,  to  make  his  book  a monument  of  comparative  study. 
It  is  a glorified  form  of  report.  Constantly  he  “ paulo  maiora  canit 
He  provides  even  the  general  reader  with  a plain  account  profusely  illus- 
trated of  a chapter  in  Roman  camp-life,  interesting  in  its  individuality. 
His  intimate  acquaintance  with  museums  at  home  and  abroad  and  with 
museum  work  perhaps  contributes  to  the  orderliness  and  lucid  complete- 
ness of  the  book.  The  co-operation  of  experts  in  geology,  botany,  zool- 
ogy, anatomy,  and  numismatics  has  been  utilized.  Mr.  Curie  is  imbued 
with  strict  historical  and  scientific  principles,  not  captured  by  the  Sirens 
which  lure  men  to  rebuild  lost  i)lays  of  Soj)hocles  or  restore  inscriptions 
from  a few  doubtful  letters.  His  bock  is  an  example  in  sane  and  orderly 
method. 

Chapter  i.  treats  of  the  site  of  the  fort  on  the  Tweed  and  of  the  great 
legionary  camj),  ])robably  Agricolan,  traces  of  which  were  found  ad- 
joining the  fort.  In  chai)ters  ti.-v.  the  fort  itself,  its  walls,  ditches, 
buildings,  drains,  and  streets  are  discussed.  As  to  size,  it  is  the  largest 
Roman  fort  yet  excavated  in  Scotland  and  ranks  like  some  German 
castella  between  the  cohortian  and  the  legionary.  It  seems  to  have  been 
made  over  two  or  three  times  and  held  in  four  or  five  ()ccuj)ations  or 
periods  cA  occupation  ; the  writer  is  not  particularly  clear  on  this  point. 
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Chapter  vi.  takes  up  the  Annexes,  the  west  one  containing  the  Bath 
which  Mr.  Curie  describes  in  a fashion  entertaining  to  the  most  general 
reader.  The  Xewstead  Bath  was  unique  in  being  surrounded  by  a ram- 
part apparently  for  defense,  a testimony  to  the  perils  besetting  contin- 
ually this  advanced  outpost.  Chapters  vii.-xvi.  tell  of  the  contents  of 
the  numerous  pits  or  wells,  about  130  altogether,  filled  with  rubbish  and. 
articles  hurriedly  hidden,  almost  all  of  them  in  the  Annexes.  In  these 
a black  mould  seems  to  have  acted  as  a preservative  to  leather  and  basket- 
work  and  the  glaze  of  fine  pottery,  and  the  brass  retains  its  golden  hue. 
Skulls  and  shoes  prove  the  presence  of  women  and  children  in  the 
Annexes.  The  finds  of  armor  are  second  only  to  those  of  Carnuntum 
in  number,  rarity,  and  importance. 

On  page  169  there  is  an  interesting  detail  study  in  the  evolution  of 
dress.  The  discussion  of  the  beautiful  visor-helmets  and  their  use  is 
lucid  and  convincing.  But  perhaps  the  most  remarkable  part  of  the 
work  is  the  study  of  the  pottery.  Some  exquisite  specimens  of  terra 
sigillata  are  shown  in  their  color.  Glass  was  used  for  the  windows  and 
vessels  of  the  fortress.  In  brief  space  it  is  difficult  to  convey  an  impres- 
sion of  the  whole  rich  find  and  of  i\Ir.  Curie’s  lucid  and  modest 
exposition.  Chapter  xvii.  sums  up  cautiously  the  probable  history  of 
“ Trimontium  ”. 

Not  only  the  learned  author,  but  the  publishers  and  the  Society  of 
Antiquaries  of  Scotland  under  whose  auspices  the  excavations  have  been 
carried  to  success,  are  to  be  congratulated  on  this  massive  and  unrivalled 
book.  Perhaps  to  the  1300  plans  and  plates  might  have  been  added 
a good  map  of  Roman  Britain  for  ready  reference  to  places  like  Ardoch 
and  Inchtuthill  by  the  general  student  of  classical  history,  who  no  less 
than  the  specialist  in  British  antiquities  may  be  attracted  by  such  a 
work.  The  index  is  good. 

W.  F.  Tamblyn. 


BOOKS  OF  MEDIEVAL  AND  MODERN  EUROPEAN  HISTORY 

Annals  of  the  Reigns  of  Malcolm  and  William,  Kings  of  Scotland, 
A.D.  1153-1214.  Collected,  with  notes  and  an  index,  by  Sir 
Archibald  Campbell  Lawrie,  LL.D.  (Glasgow:  James  Mac- 
Lehose  and  Sons.  1910.  Pp.  xxxvi,  459.) 

So  meagre  is  the  material  for  Scottish  history  before  1286  that  it 
would  seem  almost  hopeless  to  provide  anything  like  Jahrbiichcr  for 
that  period.  Still  Lord  Hailes  did  something  of  the  sort,  and  quite  re- 
cently Mr.  Anderson  has  dealt  with  the  period  from  500  to  1286.  Now 
Sir  Archibald  Lawrie,  whose  Early  Scottish  Charters  the  Review  noticed 
not  long  ago,  offers  a series  of  extracts  covering  sixty-odd  years  and 
two  reigns  only.  The  work  has  been  patiently  and  carefully  done,  but 
the  result,  in  proportion  to  the  labor  and  pains  that  have  gone  to  pro- 
duce it,  must  be  regarded  as  rather  disappointing.  The  only  contem- 
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porary  chronicles  available  are  those  of  Melrose  and  Holyrood,  meagre 
enough  in  themselves  and  only  very  cautiously  to  be  extended  from 
Fordun  and  Wyntoun.  In  these  circumstances  the  greater  part  of  the 
material  has  to  be  derived  from  English  writers,  chiefly  Hoveden,  the 
Gcsta  Hcnrici  Secundi,  William  of  Newburgh  and  Jordan  Fantosme. 
These  are  of  course  first-rate  authorities,  and  the  fact  that  they  are  now 
all  available  in  excellent  editions  is  no  disparagement  to  Sir  Archibald 
Lawrie’s  work.  The  difficulty  lies  in  the  fact  that  to  illustrate  Scottish 
history  chiefly  from  English  writers  is,  to  a certain  -extent,  to  falsify  or 
distort  that  history. 

The  development  of  the  Scottish  nation  was  accomplished,  as  in  the 
other  countries  of  Western  Europe,  by  the  formation  of  a royal  gov- 
ernment. But  there  were  certain  differentiae  in  the  growth  of  Scottish 
royalty  which  if  they  hampered  and  even  offered  to  check  that  growth 
were  in  themselves  particularly  interesting.  Among  these  were  the  geo- 
graphical and  racial  division  between  the  highlands  and  lowlands  and 
the  corresponding  difference  in  social  structure,  appearing  in  relatively 
unrestrained  feudalism  among  the  Normanized  Teutonic  population  of 
the  lowlands  and  the  strong  tribal  survivals  among  the  Keltic  people  of 
the  northwest.  This  situation  was  further  complicated  by  the  presence 
of  a Scandinavian  element  on  the  western  coast.  Clearly  the  strength 
of  the  crown  lay  in  the  southeast,  and,  it  will  be  remembered,  there  was 
still  good  hope  of  a considerable  extension  of  the  kingdom  southward. 
But  here,  although  the  border  was  not  definitely  settled,  there  was  the 
vigorous  and  rapidly  developing  Angevin  monarchy  to  be  reckoned  with. 
Finally,  the  Scottish  crown  could  and  did  rely  upon  the  Church. 

Now  of  all  these  matters  only  the  relations  of  Scotland  to  England 
and  of  the  Scottish  Church  to  the  northern  province  of  England  and 
to  the  papacy,  can  receive  anything  like  adequate  illustration  from  Eng- 
lish writers.  For  these  reasons  the  present  work,  interesting  and 
valuable  as  it  is,  must  be  regarded  as  disappointing  and  in  a sense  mis- 
leading. 

This  criticism  is,  however,  no  disparagement  of  the  work  of  the 
painstaking  scholar  who  has  made  the  compilation.  Indeed  Sir  Archi- 
bald Lawrie  has  quite  clearly  recognized  and  expressed  the  disadvan- 
tages under  which  he  labored. 

One  is  glad  to  have  the  document  (no.  LIT)  relating  to  persons 
accused  of  theft  made  easily  available  for  comparison  with  the  assizes 
of  Clarendon  and  Northampton,  from  which  it  shows  an  interesting 
variation.  If,  besides  the  accusation  by  the  reeve  and  three  lawful 
men  of  the  vill,  the  testimony  triiim  hominum  scnioriim  can  be  had,  the 
accused  person  is  to  be  hanged  without  further  to  do.  One  wonders 
whether  there  is  not  perhaps  some  tribal  influence  to  be  discerned  here? 

Some  points  suggest  themselves  for  criticism.  One  is  surprised  to 
find  that  on  the  vexed  (piestion  of  the  Scottish  homages  Sir  Archibald 
refers  only  to  Palgrave  and  Miss  Norgate.  Dr.  Wyckoff’s  Cbicago  dis- 
sertation may  well  be  unknown  in  Scotland,  but  it  seems  impossible 
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that  Sir  James  Ramsay’s  full  and  temperate  treatment  of  the  subject 
should  be.  The  citations  from  Stubbs  to  illustrate  the  problem  of 
scutage  (p.  42)  are  unfortunate,  and  in  view  of  the  following  quotation 
from  McKechnie,  superfluous;  reference  to  Round,  Maitland,  and 
Baldwin  would  have  been  more  to  the  point.  In  his  use  of  proper 
names  Sir  Archibald  shows  an  irritating  disregard  alike  of  ordinary 
usage  and  self-consistency — thus  he  uses  Roncaille  and  Roncaglia,  Gau- 
frid  and  Geoffrey,  Waldeve  and  W'altheof  indifferently,  and  surely  it  is 
rather  late  in  the  day  to  be  writing  of  Benedictus  Abbas  and  Matthew 
of  Westminster.  Misprints,  not  of  a very  serious  character,  occur  on 
pp.  16,  32,  33,  95,  109,  138,  302;  on  p.  21,  line  18,  nostri  protectionis 
should  probably  be  nostra  protcctionc  \ on  p.  232,  line  20,  an  eo  seems 
to  be  wanted,  and  on  p.  249,  for  Julius,  read  Lucius. 

There  is  a copious  index  and  the  book  is  well  printed  on  light  paper 
that  makes  it  pleasant  to  hold. 

Gaillard  Thomas  Lapsley. 

Types  of  Manorial  Structure  in  the  Xortheni  Danelaw.  By  F.  AI. 
Stextox.  Customary  Rents.  By  X.  Xeilsox.  [Oxford  Studies 
in  Social  and  Legal  History,  edited  by  Professor  Paul  Yixo- 
gradoff,  volume  II.]  (Oxford:  Clarendon  Press.  1910.  Pp. 
iv,  96 ; 219.) 

The  two  papers  included  in  this  second  volume  of  the  scholarly  series 
edited  by  Professor  Vinogradoff  refer  to  a period  that  lies  midway 
between  the  two  essays  in  the  earlier  volume.  One  of  those  papers  con- 
cerned itself  with  the  later  Roman  Empire,  the  other  with  the  eve  of  the 
Reformation.  These  belong  in  the  ^Middle  Ages  proper.  They  are  on 
closely  allied  topics.  Although  one  purports  to  be  a description  of  certain 
types  of  rural  organization  in  northern  England,  the  other  an  explanation 
of  various  customary  rents  paid  by  tenants,  they  reduce  themselves  alike 
to  studies  in  the  terminology  used  in  the  records  of  medieval  manors. 

Such  studies  are  very  laborious  to  the  writer,  but  most  useful  to  other 
students.  They  require  minute  and  prolonged  investigation,  skill  in 
analysis  and  comparison,  and  a sustained  enthusiasm  to  carry  through 
what  must  at  best  be  a meagrely  rewarded  task.  And  yet  such  accurate 
studies  lie  at  the  basis  of  all  subsequent  constructive  work,  if  the  work 
is  to  be  solidly  founded.  It  was  the  great  distinction  of  the  late  Professor 
Maitland  that  he  performed  both  functions  with  equal  effectiveness.  It 
can  hardly  be  considered  derogatory  to  ]\Ir.  Stenton  to  say  that  he  does 
not  show  a skill  in  presentation  or  a power  of  imagination  that  gives  his 
work  great  constructive  value,  and  that  it  must  be  estimated  on  the 
basis  of  its  contribution  to  our  knowledge  of  detailed  facts. 

The  “ Danelaw  ” to  which  he  refers  is  the  six  modern  counties  of 
York,  Lincoln.  Xottingham,  Derby,  Leicester,  and  Rutland.  In  this 
region  the  author  makes  a careful  study  of  the  meaning  and  connota- 
tions of  the  terms,  “ berewick  ’’  and  ‘‘  soke  ”,  as  used  in  Domesday  and 
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other  early  documents,  and  finds  marked  differences  from  the  social  con- 
ditions characteristic  of  other  parts  of  England.  The  classes  of  men  and 
their  duties,  as  described  in  the  Rcctitiidines,  for  instance,  which  prob- 
ably refers  to  southern  England,  bear  no  real  or  close  correspondence  to 
what  is  found  in  the  Danelaw.  The  second  part  of  Mr.  Stenton’s  essay 
is  devoted  more  particularly  to  the  meaning  of  the  word  “ manor  ” itself 
as  used  in  his  district,  or  in  varying  senses  in  different  parts  of  his 
district,  and  there  is  much  of  suggestive  interest  in  his  analysis,  though 
it  can  hardly  be  even  summarized  here.  In  their  bearing  on  the  greater 
problems  of  early  English  history,  Mr.  Stenton’s  researches  seem,  to  the 
reviewer  at  least,  clearly  to  look  toward  the  greater  rather  than  the  less 
freedom  of  the  peasantry  in  earlier  times;  and  to  minimize  the  influence 
of  the  Norman  conquest,  except  as  it  hastened  and  somewhat  modified 
changes  already  in  progress. 

No  living  student  probably  is  better  fitted  to  compile  a glossary  of 
manorial  terms  such  as  forms  the  second  paper  in  this  volume  than 
Miss  Neilson.  Her  former  studies  of  the  manors  of  Ramsey  Abbey,  and 
others,  were  marked  by  insight  and  power  of  comparison,  as  well  as 
tireless  industry,  and  this  enumeration  of  various  kinds  of  customary 
“ rents  ” paid  by  medieval  manorial  tenants  shows  the  same  qualities,  and 
is  drawn  from  an  astonishingly  large  group  of  sources,  printed  and 
manuscript.  The  word  “ rents  ” as  applied  to  these  varied  payments, 
however  convenient,  seems  to  us  unwise  The  modern  suggestion  of 
that  word  is  entirely  different,  laying  stress  rather  on  simplicity  than  on 
diversity  of  payment;  nor  as  a medieval  term  has  it  that  recognized  tech- 
nical meaning.  The  almost  infinite  variety  of  manorial  payments  can- 
not, as  this  essay  proves,  be  simplified  by  applying  a single  name  to 
them.  Apart  from  this  general  name,  however,  we  have  in  this  list 
the  first  extended,  inclusive,  and  authoritative  classification  and  defini- 
tion of  these  terms,  and  it  will  be  of  the  greatest  service  in  manorial 
study.  Some  six  or  seven  hundred  such  terms  are  defined,  or  at  least 
discussed.  Many  of  these  innumerable  forms  of  “ silver  ”,  “ penny  ”, 
“ gavel  ”,  “ Scot  ”,  “ bote  ”,  and  “ geld  ” are  doubtless  the  same  payments 
under  different  names,  but  even  with  this  deduction  their  number  and 
variety  are  striking.  Miss  Neilson,  in  addition  to  defining  them  as  far 
as  possible  as  they  are  used  in  contemporary  documents,  has  introduced 
some  degree  of  simplicity  into  the  mass  by  classifying  them  according 
to  their  origin,  as  payments  made  primarily  to  the  landlord,  to  the  king 
and  the  Church,  and  subordinately  to  this,  according  as  they  arose  from 
the  agricultural  duties,  the  servile  status,  the  duties  of  purveyance, 
church  responsibility,  piety,  contract,  or  other  source.  As  a result  there 
are  few  aspects  of  the  life  of  a medieval  peasant  that  do  not  come 
under  review  as  a result  of  this  enumeration. 

E.  P.  ClIEYNEY. 

AM.  HIST.  REV.,  VOL.  XVI. — 52. 
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The  Frankfort  Book  Fair:  the  Francofordiense  Emporium  of  Henri 
Estienne.  Edited,  with  historical  introduction,  original  Latin 
text  with  English  translation  on  opposite  pages,  and  notes,  by 
James  Westfall  Thompson.  (Chicago:  The  Caxton  Club. 
1911.  Pp.  xviii,  204.) 

A SUMPTUOUS  book  this  and  a handsome,  with  its  handmade  paper, 
its  bold  humanistic  type,  its  wealth  of  illustration  from  the  masterpieces 
of  sixteenth-century  engraving.  Xor  could  the  Caxton  Club  of  Chicago 
well  have  hit  on  a theme  more  seductive  to  book-lovers  than  the  story  of 
the  great  fair  which  for  almost  two  centuries  was  the  central  book-mart 
of  Christendom. 

The  booklet  which  forms  a text  for  the  volume  has,  indeed,  as  its 
editor  frankly  recognizes,  no  very  serious  historical  worth.  The  great 
Genevan  publisher’s  tribute  to  the  capital  of  publishing  is  of  the  genus 
Laudatio,  and  belongs  to  the  history  of  literature  more  than  to  the 
literature  of  history.  What  it  really  tells  about  the  Frankfort  fair 
could  be  put  into  a page.  It  was  waste  of  labor  to  run  down  in  the  cy- 
clopedias all  its  rhetorical  allusions.  The  real  account  of  the  fair — 
filling,  and  deservedly,  two-thirds  of  the  volume — is  the  historical  in- 
troduction of  Professor  Thompson.  Beginning  with  the  very  invention 
of  printing,  this  traces  the  whole  course  of  the  German  book-trade  and 
of  Frankfort’s  part  in  it  from  its  rise  in  the  fifteenth  century  to  the 
transfer  of  headship  from  Frankfort  to  Leipzig  in  the  late  seventeenth. 
It  is  almost  precisely  the  period  covered  by  the  two  published  volumes 
of  the  great  official  history  of  the  German  book-trade;  and  it  is  on  the 
solid  basis  of  these  researches  of  Kapp  and  Goldfriedrigh  that  Dr. 
Thompson’s  study  mainly  rests.  But  his  industry  has  laid  under  tribute 
a multitude  of  other  sources,  and  to  excellent  purpose. 

With  all  his  industry,  his  work,  alas,  shows  many  marks  of  haste. 
Misprints  are  not  few,  and  especially  in  proper  names.  Repetitions 
abound,  and  the  repetition  is  not  always  faithful.  Thus,  on  page  29, 
we  are  told,  in  two  successive  sentences,  that  the  fairs  of  Leipzig  and 
Augsburg  had  catalogues  by  1580  and  that  the  one  had  its  first  cata- 
logue in  1595,  the  other  in  1598.  A few  slips  are  more  serious.  Reuch- 
lin  was  of  course  not  the  author  of  the  Epistolac  Ohscuronim  Virorum, 
nor  Duke  George  of  Saxony  an  elector.  Frankfort’s  woman  publisher, 
the  widow  of  Jonas  Rosa,  would  hardly  recognize  herself  as  ‘‘Rosa, 
widow  of  Jona  ”.  George  Wilier  is  made  the  author,  now  of  “ the 
first  catalogue  of  books  for  sale  at  a fair  ”,  now  of  “ the  first  trade  list 
of  books  appearing  at  all  the  fairs”;  and  both  are  ascribed  to  1564. 
What  Wilier  published  in  1564  was  a catalogue  of  his  own  stock,  old 
as  well  as  new;  and  the  “ first  catalogue  of  all  the  fairs  ” — i.  c.,  of  all  the 
Frankfort  fairs  from  1564  to  1592 — was  the  work  of  Nicolaus  Basse 
(or  Bassaeus — Professor  Thompson  writes  “Baseus”),  though  com- 
piled from  Willer’s  lists.  That  Christian  Wechel  was  condemned  by  the 
Sorbonne  and  driven  from  Paris  is  no  longer  believed;  it  was  only  his 
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son  Andreas  who  came  to  Frankfort.  Thomas  Platter  nowhere  lauds  the 
Frankfort  fair;  and  it  was  not  in  Herwagen’s  service  that  he  visited  it — 
though  he  managed  Herwagen’s  business  at  Basel,  while  Herwagen 
went.  Feyerabend,  the  greatest  of  Frankfort  printers,  should  hardly 
have  been  mentioned  without  citation  of  Pallmann’s  monograph ; and  we 
should  have  been  told  where  the  much  quoted  Marckschiff  ” can  be 
found.  The  “ Mess-lMemorial  ” of  Michael  Harder,  from  which  a page 
is  printed  in  facsimile,  is  not  a catalogue,  but  an  account-book;  and  the 
“ list  of  book  titles  in  Michel  Harder’s  catalogue  ” which  is  here  reprinted 
in  full  is  not,  as  might  be  inferred,  a part  of  that  “ Mess-Memorial  ”,  but 
compiled  by  its  modern  editors  to  explain  it. 

Vexatious  as  are  such  oversights  in  such  a book,  they  cannot  seri- 
ously mar  the  solid  worth  of  its  narrative;  and  so  chattily,  so  sensibly, 
with  so  catching  a love  of  books  and  their  makers,  is  the  story  told  that 
all  else  will  gladly  be  pardoned  it. 

Le  Concordat  de  1516:  Scs  Origines,  son  Histoire  an  XVL  Siecle. 
Par  I’Abbe  Jules  Thomas,  Chanoine  Honoraire.  In  three  parts. 
(Paris:  Alphonse  Picard  et  Fils.  1910.  Pp.  xii,  448;  415;  479.) 

Each  of  these  three  volumes  covers  a definite  field  in  the  history  of 
the  Concordat  of  1516.  Part  I.  deals  with  the  origin  of  the  Concordat; 
part  II.  with  its  application;  part  HI.  with  the  subsequent  history  of 
the  instrument  down  to  1589.  The  work  is  printed  with  the  imprimatur 
of  the  Bishop  of  Dijon.  The  subject  was  originally  proposed  by  the 
Academie  des  Sciences  Morales  et  Politiques,  in  1905,  but  it  may  be 
doubted  if  the  French  government,  in  the  light  of  the  recent  dissolu- 
tion of  the  Concordat  of  1801,  approves  of  the  author’s  findings. 

The  work  is  an  advanced  expression  of  modern  Catholic  reactionism. 
Its  medievalism  is  startling.  The  Abbe  Thomas  assumes  the  position 
of  St.  Thomas  Aquinas  and  that  whosoever  may  have  added  to  or  taken 
from  the  words  of  the  great  Dominican  thwarts  the  divine  legation  of 
the  Church.  In  part  I.,  pages  9-28,  a series  of  theses  are  set  up 
which  remind  one  of  the  schoolmen,  in  sustaining  which  the  author 
“ quotes  Scripture  for  his  purpose  ”,  besides  encyclicals  of  Gregory  XVI. , 
Pius  IX.,  and  Leo  XIII.,  a letter  of  Pope  Gelasius  (492-496),  one 
of  Osius,  bishop  of  Cordova,  to  Constantine,  treatises  of  Geoffrey  of 
Vendome  and  Yves  of  Chartres,  findings  of  the  councils  of  Orleans  in 
51 1 and  of  Macon  in  585,  and  the  Code  of  Gratian. 

“ La  societe  civile  n’est  point  nee  d’un  contrat  social  ni  des  suffrages 
d’un  peuple.  File  est  issue  de  la  nature  meme  de  I’homme,  en  qui  Dieu 
a imprime  I’instinct  de  s’associer  a ses  semblables  et  le  desir  de  la  vie 
commune.  . . . A ce  point  de  vue,  le  contrat  social  et  les  suffrages  du 
peuple,  tant  vantes  par  Rousseau,  ne  sont  que  des  ])etitions  de  principe. 
. . . La  societe  civile  est  confinee  tout  entiere  dans  les  limites  de  I’ordre 
naturel.  . . . Tout  autre  apparait  la  societe  religicuse.  . . . l^dle  use  des 
biens  de  I’ordre  naturel,  mais  pour  y ajouter  ceux  d’lin  ordre  superieur. 
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celui  de  la  grace.”  These  are  words  in  which  the  voice  of  Boniface 
VIII.  in  IJnam  Sanctam  seems  to  sound  like  an  alien  echo.  There  is 
‘‘  line  royaute  spirituelle  ” — the  Church,  and  “ une  autre  royaute  ” — 
the  State.  “ L’ancienne  tradition  s’affirme  sur  ce  sujet  d’une  maniere 
unanime.  Au  Moyen  Age,  la  doctrine  est  la  meme  et  nous  en  enten- 
drons  plus  loin  les  echos.  Les  papes  modernes  s’expriment  avec  autant 
de  nettete  devant  les  gouvernements.” 

The  doctrine  of  the  separation  of  Church  and  State  is  “ des  opinions 
fausses  et  perverses”;  Leo  XIII. ’s  declaration  that  “it  is  an  absurd 
theory  ” is  endorsed. 

It  is  a relief  to  pass  from  this  medieval  atmosphere  into  a genuine 
historical  chapter  upon  the  Concordat  as  an  institution  and  a discussion 
of  the  sources.  The  author  has  well-nigh  exhausted  the  archive  col- 
lections of  Paris,  the  Vatican,  Venice,  Modena,  and  Florence,  the  Flor- 
entine sources  being  especially  valuable.  The  remainder  of  part  I.  is  a 
detailed  study  of  the  relations  of  France  and  the  Holy  See  from  Philip 
IV.  to  Francis  I.  The  volume  concludes  with  eighteen  unpublished 
documents.  In  general  it  may  be  said  that  while  the  author  so  far  has 
added  nothing  new  of  importance,  much  of  the  detail  is  new. 

Part  II.  is  purely  institutional.  It  deals  with  church  nominations, 
reserves,  collations,  ecclesiastical  causes,  appeals,  canonical  censure,  and 
the  morality  of  the  clergy.  Historically  this  portion  is  of  real  value; 
the  actual  working  of  the  Concordat  is  shown.  Fortunately  there  is 
little  room  for  the  author  to  assert  medieval  theories,  but  the  foreword 
gives  protection — salva  auctoritatc  ecclesiae. 

“ Les  rapports  de  Tfiglise  et  de  I’Ltat  sont  plus  que  jamais  a Tordre 
du  jour.  La  maniere  dont  la  question  fut  resolue  au  XVI®  siecle  n’est 
pas  sans  interet  pour  le  XX®.  La  face  des  choses  a change;  mais  les 
principes  sont  restes  les  memes,  parce  quhls  planent  au-dessus  de  toutes 
les  contingences.” 

The  third  part  has  to  deal  with  the  history  of  the  Concordat  from 
its  signature  to  the  end  of  the  Valois  dynasty.  The  medieval  view- 
point remains  the  same.  The  author  regrets  the  dependence  of  the 
State  upon  the  Church  required  in  the  agreement  of  Boulogne,  and  that 
the  Church  became  “ concordataire  ” in  the  sixteenth  century,  but  finds 
consolation  in  the  reflection  that  government  support  during  the  Refor- 
mation was  needful.  This  last  volume  is  much  less  fully  annotated, 
and  seems  to  be  based  largely  upon  secondary  material.  Chapter  v., 
dealing  with 'the  States  General  of  1560,  is  particularly  weak.  Neither 
the  works  of  the  Chancellor  L’Hopital  nor  Isambert's  Collection  des 
Lois  has  been  used;  antiquated  historians  of  the  States  General  are 
cited  and  modern  literature  entirely  ignored. 

To  sum  up : The  value  of  these  three  volumes  consists  chiefly  in  the 
wealth  of  new  documents  printed  as  pieces  justificatives.  The  point  of 
view  is  so  medieval  and  the  treatment  of  the  subject  so  ex  parte  that 
their  historical  value  is  invalidated  throughout.  It  remains  for  some 
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future  scholar  to  use  in  a scientific  manner  the  documents  here  brought 
to  light. 

J.  W.  T. 

England  und  die  Katholische  Kirche  untcr  Elisabeth  und  den  Stuarts. 
Von  Arnold  Oskar  Meyer.  Erster  Band.  England  und  die 
Katholische  Kirche  untcr  Elisabeth.  [Bibliothek  des  Kgl.  Prens- 
sischen  Historischen  Institiits  in  Rom.  Band  VI.]  (Rome: 
Loescher  and  Company.  1911.  Pp.  xxvii,  489.) 

This  stately  volume  by  a former  member  of  the  Royal  Prussian 
Historical  Institute  in  Rome,  now  a professor  in  Rostock,  is  a note- 
worthy contribution  to  the  right  understanding  of  an  involved  and  dis- 
puted period  of  English  history.  The  author  has  not  only  laid  under 
contribution  the  archives  of  Rome,  especially  the  treasures  of  the  Vati- 
can, but  has  made  extensive  use  of  unpublished  material  in  Great 
Britain,  and  has  enjoyed  the  assistance  and  advice  of  the  leading  special- 
ists in  this  field.  The  result  is  a significant  addition  to  our  means  of 
comprehending  the  relations  of  the  English  Catholics  with  the  Eliza- 
bethan government,  and  with  the  papacy,  Spain,  and  their  exiled  com- 
patriots on  the  Continent. 

No  question  has  been  more  controverted  than  the  proportion  of 
Roman  Catholics  to  the  general  population  of  England  under  Elizabeth. 
Dr.  IMeyer  subjects  the  problem  to  careful  consideration  and  reaches  the 
apparently  conclusive  result  that  the  Roman  adhesion,  by  1580,  was  not 
more  than  2.6  to  3 per  cent,  of  the  total  population  of  the  kingdom, 
and  that,  while  it  undoubtedly  increased,  its  growth  to  1680  was  not 
more  than  proportionate  to  the  general  augmentation  of  the  population. 
Elizabeth’s  success  was  made  possible  only  by  the  smallness  of  the 
Catholic  minority.  The  great  falling  away  from  the  Roman  obedience 
was  in  the  first  years  of  Elizabeth.  The  collapse  of  the  ancient  hier- 
archy, the  attractiveness  of  services  in  the  mother-tongue,  the  popularity 
of  the  strong  and  peaceful  early  reign  of  Elizabeth,  and  especially  the 
total  neglect  of  the  spiritual  interests  of  the  Roman  Catholics  by  the 
pope  and  their  Continental  fellow-believers  till  after  the  Bull  of  Depo- 
sition and  the  beginnings  of  the  English  mission,  swept  the  bulk  of  the 
population  into  the  Anglican  communion.  This  process  was  assisted. 
Dr.  Meyer  holds,  by  the  very  important  modification  of  the  title  of 
supremacy  assumed  by  Elizabeth  as  compared  with  that  worn  by  Henry 
VIII. — a difference  the  significance  of  which  he  believes  to  have  been 
inadecpiately  estimated.  This  great  religious  readjustment  was  not 
primarily  the  effect  of  legal  pressure. 

When  at  last  Catholic  zeal,  especially  that  of  Ifugland’s  own  sons,  un- 
dertook to  regain  the  land  through  seminary  priests,  and  later  through 
Jesuits,  a chaj)ter  was  written  which  Dr.  Meyer,  Protestant  though  he 
is,  shows  to  be  one  of  the  most  heroic  in  missionary  story.  For  the 
Roman  missionaries  as  a whole  the  charge  that  they  were  consj)irators 
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or  deceitful  when  brought  face  to  face  with  the  government  is  false. 
There  were  conspirators  enough  on  the  Continent,  but  most  of  those  who 
risked  their  lives  in  England  were  simply  and  honestly  actuated  by  spir- 
itual aims.  Yet,  even  so,  the  situation  was  tragic  in  its  impossibility  of 
adjustment.  The  “ bloody  question  ”,  whether,  in  case  of  invasion,  the 
missionary  would  hold  to  the  party  of  the  queen  or  that  of  the  pope, 
was  one  which  the  government  could  hardly  fail  to  put,  the  more  so  that 
the  missionary  priest  was  the  adviser  of  the  Catholic  laity,  and  to  give 
either  answer  was,  to  most  missionaries,  to  risk  soul  or  body.  The 
persecutions  under  Elizabeth,  cruel  as  they  were,  were  marked  by  a 
statesmanlike  policy  absent  from  those  of  ]\Iary  and  from  those  of  con- 
temporary Continental  sovereigns,  and  by  a relatively  small  number  of 
victims. 

The  author  shows,  as  has  never  been  so  conclusively  exhibited  before, 
that  plots  to  murder  Elizabeth,  though  not  originating  with  the  pope, 
had  the  full  sympathy  and  moral  support  of  Gregory  XIIE  His  account 
•of  the  Armada  is  valuable,  but  here  he  is  on  more  familiar  ground. 
Its  defeat  he  ascribes  justly  to  the  skill  of  the  English  seamen  and  their 
new  naval  tactics.  Lastly  he  sketches  with  great  insight  the  quarrels  in 
the  ranks  of  the  English  Catholics  themselves  between  the  secular 
priesthood  and  the  Jesuits,  and  the  diverse  policies,  national  and  relig- 
ious, pursued  by  the  rival  factions.  The  value  of  the  volume  is  in- 
creased by  a large  appendix  of  hitherto  unpublished  documents,  and  a 
chronological  list  of  manuscript  sources,  chiefly  in  Rome,  with  indication 
where  they  may  be  found.  The  two  further  volumes,  in  which  the 
author  proposes  to  continue  his  studies  to  1689,  will  be  awaited  with 
anticipation. 

WiLLisTON  Walker. 

The  Reconstruction  of  the  English  Church.  By  Roland  G.  Usher, 

Ph.D.,  Instructor  in  History,  Washington  University.  In  two 

volumes.  (Xew  York : D.  Appleton  and  Company.  1910.  Pp. 
ix,  423;  vi,  426.) 

As  in  political,  so  in  church  history,  it  used  to  be  the  earlier  part  of 
Queen  Elizabeth’s  reign  which  attracted  the  special  interest  of  re- 
searchers. Father  H.  N.  Birt  has  only  recently  reminded  us  that  “the 
Elizabethan  religious  settlement  ” continues  to  be  a fighting  ground  for 
Protestant  and  Catholic  historians.  Mr.  Usher  may  claim  the  merit  of 
drawing  our  attention  to  the  less  conspicuous  problems  of  the  constitu- 
tional settlement  of  the  Church.  He  holds  that  the  constitutional  ques- 
tion was  not  seriously  grappled  with  before  the  times  of  the  great 
reorganizer.  Archbishop  Bancroft,  the  hero  of  his  book.  “ Few  things 
are  more  difficult  for  us  to  comprehend,  who  have  been  brought  up  to 
believe  that  the  English  Church  was  established  in  its  present  form  by 
Elizabeth,  than  the  great  scope  of  the  reconstruction  of  1604”  (I.  357)- 
If  his  thesis  is  provable  at  all,  Mr.  Usher  certainly  is  the  man  to  do  it 
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and  to  introduce  a new  reading  into  our  ideas  of  English  church  history. 
His  researches  are  solid,  extensive,  and  critical.  He  has  made  use  of 
imprinted  materials — part  of  which  are  published  as  appendices  to  the 
second  volume — to  a much  greater  extent  than  other  students  in  this  sec- 
tion of  church  history.  With  all  his  minuteness,  however,  he  never  loses 
himself  in  mere  detail,  always  combining  painstaking  statistical  work 
with  a broad  view  of  the  subject.  Although,  in  a few  cases,  he  goes 
perhaps  a little  too  far  in  filling  up  gaps  of  tradition  by  means  of  sup- 
position, he  is,  on  the  whole,  careful  to  realize  the  limits  of  attainable 
knowledge.  His  judgment  is  sound  and  unbiassed.  He  is  equally  fair 
to  the  Anglican,  the  Puritan,  and  the  Catholic,  though  his  inward  sym- 
pathy is  on  the  side  of  the  Church.  It  is  his  large,  dispassionate  view 
of  all  parties,  his  clear  insight  into  the  motive  powers  of  Elizabethan 
and  Jacobean  church  life,  together  with  a great  amount  of  new  material, 
that  will  secure  to  these  volumes  unanimous  recognition  as  a valuable 
contribution  to  our  knowledge  of  the  subject.  This  worth  will  not  be 
lessened,  even  if  the  leading  idea  of  the  book  should  not  be  received  in 
such  a full  sense  as  the  author  wishes  to  have  it  recognized. 

The  arrangement  of  the  work  is,  partly,  a weak  point.  Though  it  is  . 
easy  and  pleasant  to  read,  as  far  as  its  style  is  concerned,  which  is 
always  clear  and  often  noble,  the  author  is,  at  least  in  the  first  and  third 
books,  not  as  fortunate  in  the  arrangement  of  his  vast  materials.  What 
he  offers  in  the  first  book  is,  for  the  greater  part,  a series  of  separate 
essays,  well  shaped  in  themselves,  united  under  a common  heading,  but 
lacking  either  a cogent  logical  connection  or  chronological  order.  Be- 
sides, in  some  of  these  essays,  the  contents  only  to  a small  extent  coin- 
cide with  their  respective  titles.  These  deficiencies,  enhanced  through 
the  absence  of  a detailed  table  of  contents,  make  it  at  times  difficult  to 
find  out  where  a certain  topic  is  treated. 

The  first  book,  “Preparation  for  Reconstruction”  (1583-1603) 
plainly  shows  the  constitutional  defectiveness  of  the  Elizabethan  Church, 
hitherto  not  realized  to  its  full  extent.  After  all,  if  the  Church  stood 
its  ground  during  the  queen's  long  and  stormy  reign,  it  may  be  juridically 
correct,  but  certainly  not  historically  adequate,  to  describe  its  constitu- 
tion as  a legal  chaos,  or  as  a series  of  temporary  makeshifts  of  disputable 
validity,  still  requiring  fundamental  “ reconstruction  ”.  Perhaps  the 
most  important,  certainly  the  most  difficult  task,  undertaken  in  the  first 
book,  is  the  attempt  to  show,  on  statistical  foundations,  the  proportional 
strength  and  the  geographical  distribution  of  Anglicans,  Catholics,  and 
Puritans.  Even  he  who  cannot  agree  with  all  of  ]\Ir.  Usher’s  conjec- 
tures, will  admire  the  amount  of  reliable  work  which  is  evidenced  in 
three  maps  of  England,  showing  the  distribution  of  Catholic  laymen,  of 
Puritan  ministers,  and  of  Churchmen  in  1603.  The  most  impugnable 
point  seems  to  me  to  be  the  author’s  conception  of  Catholic  and  Puritan 
forces  in  relation  to  the  total  of  the  Ifnglish  population.  He  gives  the 
Puritans  “ perhaps  fifty  thousand  able-bodied  men  ” (1.  280)  ; this  equals. 
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counting  families,  say,  200,000  souls,  or  about  one-twentieth  of  the 
whole  population.  As  for  the  number  of  Catholics,  after  admitting  that 
he  has  not  found  any  satisfactory  information,  he  hazards  a guess  of 
“750,000  or  1,000,000”  (I.  159),  i.  e.,  about  one  fourth  or  one  fifth  of 
England  ! If  these  figures  are  correct,  the  development  under  James  I. 
and  Charles  I.  becomes  a puzzle.  I am  unable  to  verify  the  statistics  of 
the  Puritan  party;  but  perhaps  I may  mention  that  for  the  Catholics, 
approaching  the  problem  from  another  side  than  Mr.  Usher  does,  I have 
arrived  at  the  low  figure  of  120,000  or  little  more.^ 

The  second,  comparatively  short  book,  “ Reconstruction  ”,  leads  to 
the  culminating  point  of  the  development,  giving  as  it  does  an  excellent, 
minutely  detailed  account  of  the  English  church  history  during  the  im- 
portant years  1603  to  1605.  The  chief  interest  is  concentrated  upon  the 
Hampton  Court  conference,  the  canons  of  1604  and  the  visitation  articles 
of  1605.  The  canons,  in  the  author’s  opinion,  are  as  epoch-making  in  the 
history  of  the  English  Church  as  the  divorce  of  Catharine  of  Aragon  and 
the  Elizabethan  Act  of  Supremacy.  It  seems  quite  possible  to  me  to 
accept  nearly  every  single  statement  of  Mr.  Usher’s  investigation,  and 
still  to  decline  his  general  conclusion  as  the  exaggerated  form  of  a 
sound  idea.  What  Bancroft  achieved  was  much  indeed  and  may  only 
now  be  fully  appreciated:  he  did  away  with  the  legal  discrepancies  of  the 
Elizabethan  period;  he  drew  a clear  limit  to  the  Church’s  dominion  by 
codifying  its  constitution;  and  he  introduced  a regular  administration 
instead  of  a system  of  more  or  less  extraordinary  measures.  But  all 
this  may  be  described  rather  as  the  completion  of  the  interior  of  a build- 
ing already  outwardly  finished,  than  as  a total  “ reconstruction  ”,  as  Mr. 
Usher  insists  on  calling  it. 

The  third  book,  “ Vindication  of  Reconstruction  ”,  covers  the  last 
five  years  of  Bancroft’s  primacy  (1605-1610).  It  shows  how  Puritans 
and  Catholics,  Parliament  and  law  courts  were  each  affected  through 
the  legal  changes  undergone  by  the  Church  in  the  preceding  years.  It 
further  shows  the  improvement  in  the  administration  and  in  the  eco- 
nomical and  moral  state  of  the  Church  itself.  With  this,  it  contains 
some  topics  which  are  only  indirectly  connected  with  the  subject,  such 
as  the  history  of  the  Gunpowder  Plot,  the  Oath  of  Allegiance,  and  the 
hierarchic  organization  of  the  Catholics.  It  is  difficult  not  to  persuade 
one’s  self  that  these  subjects  are  dealt  with  here  only  because  the 
“ Reconstruction  ” of  the  English  Church  is  to  the  author  identical  with 
the  history  of  Bancroft’s  primacy.  If  we  reduce  this  favorite  idea  of 
Mr.  Usher’s  to  its  proper  limit,  we  may  gratefully  admit  that  we  owe 
to  his  laborious  researches  a valuable  modification  of  our  views  of  Eliz- 
abethan and  Jacobean  church  history. 

A.  O.  Meyer. 

^ In  a book  recently  published,  England  und  die  Katholische  Kirche  unter 
Elisabeth  (Rome,  Loescher  and  Company,  1911). 
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The  National  Church  of  Sweden.  By  John  Wordsworth,  D.D., 
Bishop  of  Salisbury.  [The  Hale  Lectures,  1910.]  (London: 
A.  R.  Mowbray  and  Company,  Ltd.;  [Milwaukee:  The  Young 
Churchman  Company.  1911.  Pp.  xix,  459.) 

This  volume  has  been  written  ‘‘  to  promote  brotherly  intercourse 
between  the  Anglican  communion  and  the  Swedish  Church  ”.  Its  aim 
is  to  communicate  to  the  English-speaking  public  such  information  con- 
cerning the  ecclesiastical  and  religious  life  of  Sweden  as  may  lead  to 
a higher  appreciation  of  its  history  and  people.  It  closes  with  the 
suggestion  of  an  ultimate  “ alliance  between  the  [estimated]  thirty-two 
millions  of  Anglican?  and  the  [estimated]  seventy  millions  of  Luth- 
erans ” (p.  441 ). 

For  this  purpose  the  venerable  Bishop  of  Salisbury  has  applied  him- 
self to  the  study  of  a large  array  of  sources  in  the  Swedish,  as  well  as 
in  translations,  and  offers  bibliographical  lists  and  references  of  im- 
portance. Within  the  few  months  limited  for  the  preparation  of  these 
lectures,  the  scheme  which  he  prepared  for  his  work  was  too  extensive, 
and  as  the  result  we  find  a mass  of  material  industriously  compiled  with- 
out being  well  digested.  If  less  time  had  been  devoted  to  the  geography, 
topography,  and  antiquities  of  the  land,  as  well  as  to  such  mere  episodes 
as  the  careers  of  Birgitta  and  Swedenburg,  the  studies  bearing  on  the 
main  object  of  the  book  could  have  been  more  extensive  and  thorough. 

The  plan  throughout  is  to  bring  into  prominence  all  points  of  agree- 
ment and  resemblance  between  the  Swedish  and  the  English  churches. 
In  doing  this  the  author  has  not  overlooked  the  close  connection  between 
the  Swedish  and  the  German  Reformation,  or  ignored  the  fact  that  the 
Swedish,  while  an  episcopal,  is  none  the  less  a Lutheran  church.  We 
miss,  however,  sufficient  traces  of  acquaintance  with  the  history  and 
contemporary  literature  of  the  German  Reformation,  to  assure  results 
of  permanent  value.  We  may  instance  the  author’s  almost  complete 
dependence  upon  the  English  translation  of  Dorner’s  History  of  Protes- 
tant Theology  for  his  knowledge  of  the  latter  half  of  the  sixteenth 
century  in  Germany.  Another  example  is  his  recognition  of  the  services 
of  Hase  in  “ having  conveniently  printed  in  one  volume  ” the  Lutheran 
Confessions  (p.  304) — an  act  first  done  officially  when  the  Rook  of 
Concord  was  promulgated,  more  than  250  years  before  the  edition  of 
Hase,  which  is  now  antiquated,  that  of  J.  T.  [Muller  (tenth  edition,  1907) 
being  the  standard  text  for  modern  scholars.  If  the  author  had  been 
at  home  in  the  Reformation  literature  of  the  Continent,  he  would 
probably  have  traced  the  connection  between  the  extract  which  he  quotes 
at  length  (pp.  232  ff.)  from  the  Directory  of  Public  IVorship  of  1571, 
on  the  office  of  bishop,  and  Melanchthon’s  treatment  of  the  same  sub- 
ject in  the  Appendix  to  the  Schmalkald  Articles  of  1537.  Nor  is  the 
study  of  either  the  Swedish  or  the  English  orders,  and  especially  their 
resemblances,  complete  without  the  recognition  of  how  much  both  are 
dependent  upon  what  had  been  ])reviously  accomj)lished  in  the  same 
direction  in  Germany. 
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As  these  lectures  were  delivered  in  Chicago,  much  attention  is  given 
to  the  history  of  the  Swedish  emigration  to  America,  the  ecclesiastical  re- 
lations of  the  Swedish  immigrants,  and  the  growth  and  present  condi- 
tion of  the  influential  Swedish  Augustana  Synod  of  the  Lutheran 
Church,  with  its  more  than  160,000  communicant  members,  whose  central 
institution  at  Rock  Island  Bishop  Wordsworth  visited.  There  is  how- 
ever no  allusion,  save  in  the  index,  to  the  distinguished  Rt.  Rev.  K.  G. 
H.  von  Scheele,  the  bishop  of  Visby,  whose  three  visits  to  this  country 
as  the  official  representative  of  the  king  and  church  of  Sweden  have 
exerted  the  greatest  influence  in  maintaining  and  strengthening  the  bond 
between  the  mother  church  and  her  American  daughter,  and  whose  last 
visit,  in  company  with  the  learned  Rector  Magnificus  of  Upsala,  Pro- 
fessor Schiick,  whose  name  appears  frequently  in  this  book,  preceded 
that  of  the  Bishop  of  Salisbury  only  by  about  three  months ; and  on  re- 
ferring to  the  page  indicated,  the  only  Scheele  mentioned  there  (p.  327) 
is  the  chemist  of  the  eighteenth  century  of  the  same  name. 

Notwithstanding  the  dedication  of  the  book,  by  permission,  to  the 
Crown  Princess  of  Sweden,  and  the  reading  of  the  proofs  by  several 
prominent  Swedish  ecclesiastics,  it  leaves  the  impression  of  being  made 
from  the  outside,  instead  of  being  a growth  from  within.  No  one  can 
charge  the  author  with  conscious  unfairness.  His  amiability  and  ear- 
nestness are  attractive.  But  with  all  this  the  value  of  these  lectures  is 
only  as  an  incentive  and  suggestion  of  an  interesting  and  fruitful  field 
that  in  the  English  language  awaits  an  historian  who  can  cultivate  it 
with  more  scientific  methods. 

Henry  Eyster  Jacobs. 

The  King’s  Customs:  an  Account  of  Maritime  Revenue  and  Contra- 
band Traffic  in  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  from  the  Earliest 
Times  to  the  Year  1800.  In  two  volumes.  By  Henry  Atton 
and  Henry  Hurst  Holland,  with  a Preface  by  F.  S.  Parry, 
C.B.,  Deputy-Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Customs.  (New  York: 
E.  P.  Dutton  and  Company.  1908,  1910.  Pp.xv,  489  ; xii,  506.) 
These  two  thick  volumes,  “a  popular  history  of  the  Customs”,  as 
they  are  called  in  the  preface,  are  a curious  combination  of  technical 
information  and  enlivening  gossip.  The  authors  are  members  of  the 
staff  of  the  English  Customs  Office,  so  that  all  that  pertains  to  the  internal 
history  of  that  department  of  the  government  has  an  interest  to  them 
that  is  easily  communicable  to  their  readers.  The  Customs  ”,  however, 
has  a wider  meaning,  and  its  history  includes  an  account  of  all  the 
devices  adopted  by  the  crown  for  securing  money  from  merchants  ex- 
porting or  importing  goods,  and  the  means  of  carrying  out  those  devices 
and  preventing  their  nullification  by  schemers  of  various  kinds. 
Although  the  work  purports  to  extend  from  the  earliest  times  to  the 
present,  it  is  devoted  principally  to  the  period  since  the  Restoration  of 
1660.  All  the  previous  centuries  are  described  in  100  pages  of  the  first 
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volume.  Although  nothing  of  especial  value  or  originality  is  to  be  found 
in  this  part  of  the  work  it  is  by  no  means  without  interest.  The 
authors’  plan  is  to  begin  the  narrative  of  each  reign  with  a short  account 
of  the  characteristic  legislation  concerning  the  revenue,  then  to  take  up 
the  methods  of  carrying  out  this  legislation,  and  finally  to  give  instances 
of  the  difficulties  and  contests  met  with  in  doing  so.  This  plan  some- 
times throws  quite  unimportant  things  into  prominence  and  unduly  sub- 
ordinates matters  of  great  interest.  Such  striking  changes  as  the  trans- 
fer of  the  control  of  English  commerce  from  foreigners  to  natives  in  the 
fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries,  the  change  from  the  export  of  wool 
and  import  of  cloth  to  the  import  of  wool  and  export  of  cloth,  the  intru- 
sion of  English  merchants  for  the  first  time  into  the  Mediterranean,  the 
establishment  of  Parliamentary  grants  of  tunnage  and  poundage  to  the 
monarchs  for  the  whole  of  their  reign,  and  such  larger  historic  facts, 
appear  almost  unannounced  and  almost  undistinguished  from  quite  petty 
and  temporary  matters. 

The  same  is  true  of  the  characteristic  organization  of  medieval  trade. 
The  Hanse,  the  Staple,  the  ]\Ierchants  Adventurers,  receive  only  very 
casual  mention  and  it  is  obvious  that  the  authors  know  nothing  of  their 
internal  character  or  especial  significance.  This  omission  is  closely 
connected  with  the  paucity  of  the  sources  of  information  from  which 
the  book  is  drawn.  With  the  usual  English  unfamiliarity  with  foreign 
literature  it  is  perhaps  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  even  students  of  Eng- 
lish medieval  financial  history  have  not  used  such  books  as  Schanz, 
Keutgen,  Ochenkowski,  Lingelbach,  and  Jenckes,  but  one  would  think 
they  might  have  shown  some  knowledge  of  the  matter  contained  in 
Mrs.  Green’s  Tozvn  Life  in  the  Fifteenth  Century.  Yet  if  the  authors 
do  not  use  good  secondary  works  neither  do  they  use  bad  ones;  their 
materials  are  almost  all  drawn  from  the  statutes.  Treasury  papers,  and 
certain  collections  of  cases  made  by  Treasury  antiquarians. 

Such  a work  is  sure  to  treat  largely  of  smuggling,  that  great  field  of 
stirring,  if  not  very  elevated,  romance;  and  as  a matter  of  fact  far  the 
greater  part  of  the  first  volume  and  much  of  the  second  is  devoted  to  a 
narrative  of  actual  incidents  of  this  nature.  The  entrance  of  Scotland 
and  Ireland  into  the  national  customs  system,  the  gradual  introduction  of 
freedom  of  trade  and  the  repeal  of  the  Navigation  Laws,  with  the  general 
relaxation  of  the  revenue  to  which  these  gave  rise,  are  recounted  with  an 
abundance,  probably  an  overabundance,  of  illustrative  incident.  Cor- 
respondence between  the  customs  department  and  other  departments  of 
the  government  and  picturesque  incidents  and  striking  occurrences  in  the 
ordinary  process  of  collecting  the  revenue  as  a matter  of  fact  account 
for  much  of  the  bulk  of  this  book.  Connecting  these,  however,  is  a 
constant  thread  of  explanation  and  description  which  makes  it,  popular 
and  unskilfully  arranged  as  it  is,  no  mean  contribution  to  a not  very 
familiar  side  of  English  history. 


E.  P.  ClIEYXEY. 
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Annals  of  a Yorkshire  House,  from  the  Papers  of  a Macaroni  and 
his  Kindred.  In  two  volumes.  By  A.  M.  W.  Stirling.  (Lon- 
don and  Xew  York:  John  Lane  Company.  1911.  Pp.  xviii, 
361 ; vih,  365.) 

The  present  work  is  based  upon  papers  left  by  Ann  Spencer  Stan- 
hope, including  notably  the  letters  and  journal  of  her  son,  Walter  Spen- 
cer Stanhope,  and  other  papers  of  the  Spencer  and  Stanhope  families. 
With  this  material  in  hand,  John  Stanhope  prepared,  a half  century 
ago,  the  rough  draft  of  a memoir  which  was  never  completed.  Mrs. 
Stirling  has  taken  the  IMemoir  and  what  is  left  of  the  papers  and  pre- 
pared the  two  volumes  now  published.  The  book  opens  with  a chapter 
on  the  legend  connected  with  Cannon  Hall,  which  takes  us  back  to 
the  IMiddle  Ages.  The  four  following  chapters  trace  the  early  history 
of  the  families  of  Spencer  and  Stanhope  to  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth 
century ; particularly  interesting  are  the  chapters  dealing  with  ‘‘  the  old 
Lawyer”,  John  of  Horsforth,  and  John  of  Cannon  Hall,  known  always 
as  “ Squire  Spencer  ”.  The  rest  of  the  work  has  as  its  main  theme  the 
man  who  inherited  both  properties  and  effectually  united  the  two  fam- 
ilies, Walter  Spencer  Stanhope,  “ the  IMacaroni,  the  youth  about  town, 
the  member  of  Parliament  during  forty  years,  the  friend  of  so  many 
of  the  celebrated  men  of  the  eighteenth  century  ”.  Mrs.  Stirling  is 
very  discursive,  however,  and  Stanhope  is  rather  the  excuse  for  the 
narrative  than  its  substance.  We  are  hardly  presented,  indeed,  with  as 
vivid  a portrait  of  the  shrewd,  cool,  fastidious,  somewhat  calculating, 
yet  eminently  courageous  and  independent  squire-statesman  as  we  might 
reasonably  expect  from  the  author’s  able  pen.  And  then  we  are  told 
rather  than  convinced  that  Stanhope’s  political  influence  was  of  a first- 
rate  order : it  is  difficult  to  think  that  the  fate  of  the  empire,  or  even  of 
the  Coalition,  depended  upon  his  stand  on  the  Yorkshire  Address  (II. 

183). 

The  book  is  most  valuable,  not  in  presenting  us  with  a life  of  Stan- 
hope, but  in  the  many  excellent  pictures  it  gives  us  of  eighteenth-century 
political  and  social  life  in  country  and  town.  In  the  chapter  on  the 
Tyrant  of  the  North,  for  example,  we  see  the  inside  of  that  social  and 
political  system  which  enabled  the  eccentric  Sir  James  Lowther  to  domi- 
nate Westmoreland  County  for  so  many  years,  the  machinery  by  which 
he  set  up  and  tumbled  over  his  “ Nine  Pins  ” being  very  clearly  revealed. 
Likewise,  in  chapter  xv.,  there  is  an  excellent  account  of  the  campaign 
in  Yorkshire  against  the  Coalition  which  resulted  in  the  return  of  Wil- 
berforce  for  York.  There  is  much  in  the  book  for  the  historian  of 
manners  and  customs : open  hospitality,  the  spinnet,  fancy-work,  hunting, 
and  hard  drinking  in  the  country,  and  in  the  town  the  social  whirl,  ex- 
clusive clubs,  gambling  and  hard  drinking — we  do  not  grow  tired  of 
these  familiar  pictures.  The  narrative  is  spiced  with  well-told  anec- 
dotes, old  and  new,  about  famous  people:  Pitt,  Fox,  Burke,  Johnson,  and 
the  solemn  Michael  Angelo  (“Law-Chick”)  Taylor.  The  incident  of 
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Stanhope  braving  a mob  and  depriving  it  of  its  legal  right  of  bull-baiting, 
and  the  picture  of  old  John  of  Horsforth  laying  his  cane  over  the  back 
of  every  idler  he  met  are  especially  instructive  in  correcting  the  tradi- 
tional idea  of  England  as  the  country  where  every  man’s  liberty  was 
guaranteed  by  a “ rule  of  law  Though  hardly  so  valuable  a work  as 
the  author’s  Coke  of  Norfolk,  the  book  is  a welcome  addition  to  the 
literature  of  English  history ; doubtless  it  might  have  been  shortened 
to  one  volume  without  much  loss,  but  after  all  a leisurely  pace  and  a 
dilettante  air  reflect  the  spirit  of  the  eighteenth  century  better  than  a 
more  business-like  tone  would  have  done.  The  book  is  excellently 
made  and  contains  many  portraits  and  illustrations.  Grange  should  cer- 
tainly read  Orange  at  page  126  of  volume  II. 

Carl  Becker. 

The  Azeakcning  of  Scotland:  a History  from  iff/  to  i/p/.  By 
William  Law  Mathieson.  (Glasgow:  James  MacLehose  and 
Sons.  1910.  Pp.  xiv,  303.) 

The  present  volume  is  one  of  a series  of  three  works  by  the  same 
author,  and  those  whose  expectations  have  been  raised  by  the  reading 
of  the  previous  two  will  not,  in  our  opinion,  find  themselves  disappointed 
when  they  come  to  read  the  third.  In  taking  up  the  period  from  1747  to 
1797,  the  author  has  fixed  upon  a section  of  Scottish  history  from  which 
the  fire  and  movement  of  covenanting  times  are  passed  away — which 
has  lost  the  element  of  romance  implied  in  a “ Fifteen  ” or  a “ Forty- 
five  Yet,  while  the  element  of  romantic  adventure  has  disappeared, 
it  is  no  uninteresting  story  that  Mr.  Mathieson  has  to  tell  of  what  we 
might  call  the  Scottish  Renascence,  when  the  rise  of  a literature  not 
unworthy  to  take  rank  with  the  best  went  hand-in-hand  with  growing 
political  wisdom,  growing  freedom  and  depth  of  thought,  growing  mate- 
rial prosperity,  and  growing  enterprise,  to  start  Scotland  along  the  path 
on  which  during  the  last  century  and  a half  she  has  travelled  so  far. 
And  just  as  the  author  in  each  of  his  previous  works  has  risen  to  the 
greatness  of  his  subject,  so  in  this  also  he  has  not  fallen  short.  The. 
chapters  on  the  political  development  of  Scotland  are  characterized  by 
an  intimate  and  detailed  knowledge  of  the  subject,  and  though  in  some 
places  one  might  pass  the  criticism  that  it  is  difficult  to  see  the  wood 
for  the  trees,  yet  the  mass  of  facts  is  traversed  by  bold  and  illuminating 
generalizations,  which  bring  the  details  into  line,  and  enlivened  by 
flashes  of  humor  which  prevent  the  work  from  ever  turning  wearisome. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  praise  too  highly  the  chapters  on  the  ecclesias- 
tical history  of  the  period — the  sketch  of  the  struggle  between  the 
Moderate  and  Popular  parties  is  exceedingly  well  done.  The  author 
never  rises  to  heights  of  elo([uence,  indeed — perhaps  a subject  of  the 
kind  does  not  readily  lend  itself  to  such  elocpience — but  in  this  part  of  the 
volume  his  style  is  so  thoroughly  clear,  his  mastery  of  th<^  facts  is  so 
comi)lete,  his  narrative  runs  so  easily,  and  his  satire  is  so  delightful 
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and  pungent,  that  we  have  little  hesitation  in  pronouncing  it  the  best 
part  of  the  book.  The  survey  of  the  awakening  intellectual  life  of 
Scotland  is  excellent,  and  even  the  prosaic  record  of  industrial  develop- 
ment is  turned  to  literary  account. 

To  say  much  by  way  of  adverse  criticism  in  a review  of  this  length 
would  be  both  thankless  and  unfair.  Occasionally  perhaps,  but  certainly 
seldom,  the  writer’s  mass  of  facts  gets  the  better  of  him,  and  if  he  had 
written  a longer  book,  he  would  be  less  the  victim  of  hfs  own  industry. 
For  example,  on  page  229  he  speaks  as  if  Whitefield’s  influence  were 
alone  responsible  for  the  Cambuslang  “ wark  ”,  whereas  McCulloch, 
Bowman,  More,  and  others  had  the  revival  in  full  swing  before  White- 
field  appeared  on  the  scene  at  all.  This,  doubtless,  is  the  result  of  the 
need  of  undue  condensation — and  on  the  whole  the  book  is  a con- 
tinuous triumph  of  clear  thinking  and  clear  style  over  a mass  of  material 
which  might  have  been  an  impossible  burden  for  one  less  skilful  than 
]\Ir.  ]\Iathieson. 

Speaking  of  the  author’s  first  book,  the  Scotsman  said,  “ Mr.  Mathie- 
son  makes  his  first  appearance  as  a Scottish  historian,  and  in  this  singu- 
larly able  work  he  steps  at  once  into  the  front  rank  One  might  say 
of  the  present  volume  that  it  fully  entitles  him  to  retain  the  place  he  has 
won  for  himself  among  the  writers  of  Scottish  history.  Those  who 
know  the  able  work  done  by  the  late  Mr.  Henry  Grey  Graham  upon  the 
same  period  of  the  country’s  history  will  find  little  difliculty  in  ranking 
IMr.  Alathieson  alongside  of  him. 

John  Ball. 

A History  of  the  British  Army.  By  the  Hon.  J.  W.  Fortescue, 
Vol.  V.,  1803-1807;  Vol.  VI.,  1807-1809.  (London  and  New 

York:  Alacmillan  and  Company.  1910.  Pp.  xxi,  437;  xix,  448.) 

The  high  quality  of  Mr.  Fortescue’s  History  of  the  British  Army 
is  well  maintained  in  the  two  volumes  lately  published,  although  they 
deal  with  a dreary  period  during  which  a few  great  deeds  and  note- 
worthy achievements  were  more  than  set  off  by  serious  failures  and 
extraordinary  incapacity  in  the  cabinet  and  in  the  field.  He  is  a labo- 
rious and  tireless  student  and  besides  a multitude  of  printed  author- 
ities has  searched  the  files  of  unpublished  correspondence  in  the  Public 
Record  Office  to  good  purpose. 

In  the  Mahratta  war  of  1803-1805,  the  British  forces  were  indeed 
fortunate  in  possessing  two  commanders  endowed  with  such  ability, 
energy,  and  unwavering  determination  to  succeed  as  Arthur  Wellesley 
and  Gerard  Lake.  Their  methods  of  achieving  success  were,  however, 
essentially  different.  Lake  risked  much  and  trusted  to  his  driving  power 
and  the  dogged  courage  and  endurance  of  his  troops  to  pull  him  through. 
At  Laswarree,  Delhi,  Furruckabad,  and  Deig,  he  was  signally  favored  by 
fortune  and  all  went  well,  but  the  mishaps  of  Monson’s  column  and  the 
repeated  bloody  repulses  of  his  assaults  on  Bhurtpore  were  directly  due 
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to  impatience  and  want  of  forethought.  On  the  other  hand,  although 
Assaye  was  certainly  won  by  the  narrowest  margin,  beneath  it  lay  “ a 
solid  structure  of  communications  thoroughly  guarded,  magazines  and 
advanced  bases  carefully  stored,  transport  laboriously  organized;  every- 
thing provided  that  prudence  and  sagacity  could  foresee,  nothing 
left  to  chance  which  could  be  assured  by  industry  and  care  As  Mr. 
Fortescue  aptly  remarks,  “Lake’s  system  might  suffice  for  one  man; 
Wellesley’s  gave  a chance  of  success  to  any  man  ”.  Still  Lake  was  un- 
deniably a fine,  indomitable  soldier,  the  inspiration  of  whose  leadership 
impelled  his  men  to  march  and  fight  beyond  the  limits  of  ordinary  en- 
durance. 

Mr.  Fortescue  constantly  strives  to  seek  the  causes  that  led  to  victory 
or  defeat,  and  it  might  seem  that  he  has  occasionally  given  too  much 
space  to  a minor  campaign  such  as  the  half-forgotten  war  with  the 
King  of  Kandy  in  1803,  were  it  not,  as  he  states,  that  “ it  may  serve  as 
a warning  of  the  mischief  that  may  be  done  by  a foolish  Governor  sec- 
onded by  a foolish  General  ”. 

In  the  dismal  history  of  those  years,  folly  in  the  conduct  of  military 
operations  predominates.  The  IMinistry  of  All  the  Talents  seldom  let 
slip  an  opportunity  of  displacing  a competent  by  an  incapable  com- 
mander and  hampering  all  with  absurd  instructions.  One  officer  was 
put  in  command  of  a force  of  less  than  five  thousand  men  with  which 
he  was  directed  to  conquer  the  province  of  Chile  and  establish  a chain 
of  posts  across  the  Andes  to  Buenos  Ayres,  a distance  of  nine  hundred 
miles  as  the  crow  flies,  which  is  justly  characterized  as  “one  of  the 
most  astonishing  plans  that  ever  emanated  from  the  brain  even  of  a 
British  Minister  of  War  Sir  John  Moore,  a very  capable  commander, 
on  the  other  hand,  was  virtually  told,  “Take  ten  thousand  troops  to 
Sweden  and  do  something.  We  do  not  know  what  you  can  do,  nor  have 
we  any  reason  for  giving  you  ten  thousand  instead  of  thirty  thousand 
men,  except  that  we  are  not  disposed  to  risk  the  loss  of  more  ”.  The 
troops  were  not  permitted  to  land  and  were  retained  on  board  the  trans- 
ports for  three  months  when  they  were  ordered  back  to  England.  It  is 
scarcely  surprising  that  some  of  Aloore’s  friends  declared  that  the  ex- 
pedition was  a trick  devised  by  the  ministers  to  get  rid  of  their  ablest 
general,  though  it  can  no  longer  be  doubted  that  it  was  undertaken  in 
good  faith  but  with  amazing  lack  of  judgment. 

The  waywardness  and  ineptitude  of  Sir  John  Stuart  and  Sir  Sidney 
Smith,  both  men  of  courage  and  some  al)ility  but  inordinate  vanity, 
to  whom  the  command  of  the  combined  military  and  naval  operations  in 
the  Mediterranean  in  1806  was  unluckily  entrusted,  are  vividly  de- 
scribed. The  mismanagement  of  this  expedition  was  barely  surpassed 
by  that  of  another  to  South  America  conducted  by  Sir  Home  Popham 
and  General  Whitelocke  during  the  following  year.  The  battle  of 
Maida  was,  however,  highly  creditable  to  the  troops  engaged.  Five 
thousand  two  hundred  British  soldiers  encountered  six  thousand  four 
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hundred  French  in  the  open  field  without  any  distinct  advantage  in  posi^ 
tion  or  circumstances  and  inflicted  upon  them  a crushing  defeat  in  which 
their  loss  was  remarkably  severe  and  that  of  the  British  almost  incredibly 
light.  The  British  infantry  formed  in  a shallow  but  broad  line  met  the 
onset  of  a narrow  but  deep  French  column  that  was  dashed  against  it, 
with  an  irresistible  storm  of  bullets  in  front  and  flanks.  The  assail- 
ants were  soon  thrown  into  irretrievable  disorder  and  more  men  fell 
in  the  retreat  than  in  the  advance.  It  was  a signal  triumph  of  fire- 
action  over  shock-action,  won  by  cool  and  steady  marksmanship.  What- 
ever profit  might  have  been  derived  from  following  it  up  was  thrown 
away  by  Stuart  and  Smith,  except  the  useful  experience  in  fighting 
the  French  acquired  by  the  troops  and  such  subordinate  leaders  as 
Cole,  Kempt,  Oswald,  and  Ross,  all  of  whom  subsequently  earned  dis- 
tinction in  the  campaigns  of  the  Peninsula. 

Mr.  Fortescue  has  visited  the  scenes  of  the  Vimeiro  campaign  and  his 
description  of  the  battles  has  gained  color  and  accuracy  from  his  per- 
sonal knowledge  of  the  ground  on  which  they  were  fought.  Such  an 
inspection  of  the  battlefield  would  seem  as  indispensable  to  the  military 
historian  as  the  study  of  contemporary  records.  At  Roliqa  the  French 
were  greatly,  and  at  Vimeiro  considerably,  outnumbered  and  in  the 
latter  action  Junot  used  his  troops  badly  by  wasting  their  efforts  in  a 
series  of  disconnected  attacks  which  were  met  and  repelled  by  superior 
numbers.  The  fruits  of  victory  were  lost  by  the  failure  to  follow  it  up 
due  to  the  caution  and  indecision  of  Burrard  and  Dalryrnple. 

Napier’s  and  Oman’s  accounts  of  Moore’s  campaign  have  been  care- 
fully compared  with  the  Spanish  histories  of  Arteche  and  Toreno  and 
Commandant  Balagny’s  Campagne  de  rEmpereiir  Napoleon  en  Espagne, 
recently  published  under  the  auspices  of  the  Historical  Section  of  the 
French  General  Staff,  which  contains  much  material  that  was  inacces- 
sible to  former  writers.  Aloore’s  conduct  of  the  retreat  is  vigorously 
defended,  although  no  attempt  is  made  to  conceal  or  minimize  the  heavy 
losses  sustained  in  men  and  stores.  The  oft-debated  question  whether 
any  military  or  political  advantage  was  gained  by  Moore’s  raid  on 
Napoleon’s  communications  is  temperately  reviewed.  At  the  time,  the 
entire  campaign  seemed  a dreary  tale  of  disaster  relieved  only  by  two  or 
three  brilliant  cavalry  actions  and  the  sharp  repulse  of  an  ill-directed 
reconnoissance  in  force  undertaken  by  Marshal  Soult  just  before  the  em- 
barkation at  Coruna.  Mr.  Fortescue  is  convinced  that  “ Moore’s  oper- 
ations produced  very  considerable  results;  and  it  is  no  exaggeration  to 
say  that  they  changed  the  whole  course  of  history  Possibly  with  more 
reason  he  regards  Moore  as  the  very  best  trainer  of  troops  ever 
possessed  by  Britain,  and  points  out  that  his  system  rested  on  the  single 
principle  that  each  and  every  officer  should  be  required  to  know  and  per- 
form his  duty  and  to  teach  his  men  their  duty  also.  “ No  man  ”,  he  con- 
cludes, “ not  Cromwell,  nor  Marlborough,  nor  Wellington,  has  set  so 
strong  a mark  for  good  upon  the  British  Army  as  John  Moore  ”. 

An  adequate  index  to  this  installment  of  the  work  is  provided  at  the 
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end  of  the  sixth  volume  and  there  are  twenty-six  maps  and  plans. 
Those  relating  to  the  actions  at  Maida,  Vimeiro,  and  Coruna  deserve 
special  mention. 

E.  A.  Cruikshank. 

Geschichte  der  Russischen  Revolution.  Von  Ludwig  Kulczycki. 
Einzig  autorisierte  Ubersetzung  aus  dem  Polnischen  von  Anna 
Schapiroe-Neurath.  Band  I.  Von  den  Dekabristen  bis  zu 
dem  Versuch,  die  Agitation  ins  Volk  zu  tragen  {iSzg  bis  i8yo). 
(Gotha:  Friedrich  Andreas  Perthes.  1910.  Pp.  xx,  520.) 

Although  in  the  last  few  years  much  has  been  written  about  the 
Russian  revolution,  we  are  still  doubtless  only  at  the  beginning  of  the 
literature  on  this  subject.  The  immediate  political  turmoil,  however, 
has  in  great  measure  subsided,  and  even  if  the  lull  be  but  momentary 
the  historian  is  in  less  danger  than  he  was  a little  while  ago  of  having 
his  clearness  of  vision  obscured  by  the  dust  of  battle.  The  time  has 
come  therefore  when  we  may  hope  for  careful  scholarly  works,  not  only 
in  Russian  but  in  western  languages,  that  shall  give  us  thoughtful  and, 
as  far  as  possible,  unprejudiced  accounts  of  the  whole  movement.  For- 
tunately we  have  good  promise  of  such  a work  from  the  pen  of  Professor 
Kulczycki,  of  Lemberg,  whose  first  volume  has  just  appeared  in  a Ger- 
man translation  from  the  Polish.  He  has  studied  his  topic  for  some 
twenty  years  and  he  has  known  personally  several  of  the  Russian  revo- 
lutionists. His  sympathies  are  indeed  obvious,  but  so  far,  at  least,  he 
has  written  with  singular  dispassionateness,  seldom  if  ever  allowing 
himself  to  be  carried  away  by  his  liberal  sentiments  or  by  his  national 
patriotism  as  a Pole. 

x\fter  an  introduction  of  about  one  hundred  pages,  the  author  devotes 
the  rest  of  his  first  volume  to  the  period  of  Russian  history  between  1825 
and  1870.  In  two  succeeding  volumes  he  will  bring  down  the  narrative 
to  September  30,  1905.  His  tale  of  recent  events  may  be  expected  to 
prove  more  interesting  to  most  readers  than  the  part  we  have  before  us. 
It  will  not  necessarily  be  more  valuable,  for  what  he  already  offers  is  no 
mere  preface  but  a systematic  account  of  the  earlier  stages  of  a great 
movement.  Even  if  they  long  seemed  barren  of  permanent  result,  a 
knowledge  of  them  is  indispensable  to  any  one  who  wishes  to  compre- 
hend fully  the  later  history. 

Up  to  the  time  of  the  conspiracy  which  culminated  in  the  rising  of 
the  Decabrists  in  1825,  we  may  say  that  in  Russia  lil)cral  criticism  and 
discontent  showed  itself  in  mere  isolated  mutterings.  Since  then  a 
revolutionary  party  has  existed,  albeit  nearly  stamped  out  of  existence  at 
the  start  and  for  long  years  small  and  impotent.  Professor  Kulczycki’s 
account  of  the  December  rising  confirms  the  usually  received  opin- 
ion that  the  conspirators,  most  of  them  men  of  high  character,  were 
hopelessly  visionary,  not  to  say  incompetent.  Accident  offered  them  an 
extraordinary  chance  of  temporary  success  in  their  wild  enterprise  i)ut 
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this  they  threw  away,  chiefly  owing  to  the  cowardice  of  Prince  Tru- 
betzkoi  whom  they  had  made  their  leader  at  the  critical  moment.  Their 
failure  was  followed  by  almost  a generation  of  reactionary  government,., 
a period  distinguished  it  is  true  by  brilliant  literary  activity  but  charac- 
terized by  political  stagnation.  Revolutionary  ideas  only  began  to  crop 
up  again  under  the  influence  of  the  teachings  of  the  French  socialists,  of 
the  troubles  of  1848  in  western  Europe,  of  the  disasters  of  the  Crimean 
War,  the  reforms  of  Alexander  II.,  and  the  disappointment  that  followed’ 
their  first  application. 

Professor  Kulczycki  is  not  writing  for  beginners;  he  assumes  on  the 
part  of  his  readers  familiarity  with  the  history  of  Russia  and  with- 
general  conditions  and  he  refers  to  rather  than  describes  political  events. 
What  he  does  offer  us  is  the  story  of  the  chief  revolutionists  for  nearly 
half  a century.  He  explains  their  respective  theories,  not  perhaps  at 
undue  length  but  in  such  numbers  as  to  leave  us  in  the  end  rather  con- 
fused as  to  the  special  peculiarities  of  each,  the  more  so  as  several  of 
these  revolutionists  differed  not  only  from  one  another  but  also  in  the 
details  of  their  own  opinions  at  different  moments  in  their  careers. 
He  seems  to  have  most  admiration  for  Herzen  and  for  Chernyshevski,. 
and  does  not  condemn  the  anarchistic  doctrines  of  Bakunin,  but  treats 
them  objectively;  indeed,  throughout,  his  tone  is  so  admirably  sober  that 
we  may  forgive  him  a slight  dryness  and  occasional  unnecessary  dis- 
quisitions. We  may  well  be  grateful  for  so  careful  and  judicial  a pres- 
entation of  the  characters,  teachings,  and  activities  of  the  men  who  were 
as  truly  the  fathers  of  the  Revolution  in  Russia  as  the  philosophes  of 
the  eighteenth  century  were  of  the  Revolution  in  France. 

Archibald  Cary  Coolidge. 

The  Income  Tax:  a Study  of  the  History,  Theory,  and  Practice  of 
Income  Taxation  at  Home  and  Abroad.  By  Edwix  R.  A.  Selig- 
MAX,  ^IcA’ickar  Professor  of  Political  Economy,  Columbia  Uni- 
versity. (Xew  York;  The  IMacmillan  Company.  1911.  Pp. 
xi,  711.) 

Professor  Seligmax’s  purpose,  as  he  tells  us  in  his  preface,  is  to- 
give  ‘‘an  exhaustive  statement,  not  only  of  the  legislation  and  of  the- 
parliamentary  history,  but  also  of  the  scientific  as  well  as  of  the  more 
ephemeral  literature  of  the  topic,  in  the  most  important  countries  from- 
which  we  have  a lesson  to  learn  This  purpose  has  been  carried  out 
with  the  thoroughness  which  his  earlier  works  would  lead  us  to  expect. 
The  space  is  about  equally  divided  between  the  United  States  and  for- 
eign countries.  Among  foreign  countries  most  attention  is  naturally 
devoted  to  England,  the  discussion  constituting  the  most  complete  his- 
tory of  the  English  income  tax  which  we  have.  The  history  of  the 
Prussian  tax,  and  of  the  agitation  of  the  income  tax  in  France,  which, 
seems  to  be  on  the  point  of  culminating  in  actual  legislation,  are  also- 
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discussed  in  detail,  while  the  history  of  the  Austrian,  Italian,  and  Swiss 
income  taxes  is  given  in  more  summary  form. 

The  chapters  on  the  income  tax  in  the  American  colonies,  state  in- 
come taxes,  the  income  tax  of  1894,  and  the’ pi'oposed  sixteenth  amend- 
ment, and  a portion  of  the  chapter  on  the  constitutionality  of  the  income 
tax  have  previously  appeared  in  essay  form,  but  the  last  named  chapter 
has  been  greatly  expanded,  and  additional  chapters  have  been  added  on 
the  Civil  War  income  tax,  and  the  income  tax  in  the  Southern  Confed- 
eracy. A chapter  on  the  Fundamental  Problems  and  a chapter  on  A 
Practicable  Programme  ” precede  and  follow  respectively  the  historical 
discussion  which  constitutes  the  main  portion  of  the  volume. 

It  is  evident  that  Professor  Seligman  has  written  with  a practical 
as  well  as  an  historical  purpose.  He  believes  that  the  time  is  now  ripe 
for  the  adoption  of  the  tax  as  a permanent  part  of  the  fiscal  system  of 
the  United  States  and  that  it  promises  to  be,  as  it  was  in  England  and 
Prussia,  the  most  effective  instrument  in  bringing  about  the  needed 
reforms  in  the  existing  tax  system,  in  particular  the  abandonment  of  the 
tax  on  personal  property.  Considerations  of  both  economic  and  admin- 
istrative conditions,  however,  preclude  the  levying  of  the  tax  by  the 
states.  He  suggests,  therefore,  that  the  tax  be  levied  by  the  federal  gov- 
ernment, and  that  a portion  at  least  of  the  proceeds  be  distributed  among 
the  states,  the  federal  government  having,  of  course,  the  power,  which 
may  some  time  prove  to  be  essential  to  the  preservation  of  its  existence, 
of  using  the  tax  to  meet  its  own  needs.  The  method  of  federal  collec- 
tion he  believes  might  also  be  employed  with  advantage  in  connection 
with  the  corporation  and  inheritance  taxes.  Possibly  “ A Vision  of 
Future  Possibilities  ” would  have  been  a better  title  than  “ A Practicable 
Programme  for  the  chapter  in  which  these  views  are  advanced. 

The  portions  of  the  book  which  will  attract  the  most  attention  at  the 
moment  are  those  which  deal  with  the  income  tax  decisions  of  1895  and 
the  proposed  income  tax  amendment.  In  connection  with  the  former, 
the  author  shows  beyond  question  that  the  court  was  led  astray  on 
certain  questions  of  historical  fact.  In  connection  with  the  latter,  he 
combats  Governor  Hughes’s  position  in  his  message  to  the  New  York 
legislature,  urging  that  even  if,  as  is  improbable,  the  court  should  decide 
that  the  amendment  gives  the  federal  government  the  right  to  tax  the 
securities  of  state  and  municipal  governments,  such  a right  is  in  accord 
with  sound  economic  principles  and  need  cause  no  fear  of  an  encroach- 
ment by  the  federal  government  on  the  power  of  the  states. 

There  are  some  errors  of  proof-reading  and  inaccurate  statements. 
Of  some  importance  are  the  statement  on  page  244  that  under  the 
Prussian  law  of  1873  “the  two  lower  classes  [/.  c.,  incomes  up  to  4200 
marks]  were  abolished”;  the  statement  (page  593)  that  the  present 
federal  corporation  tax  is  levied  on  dividends  instead  of  net  income;  and 
the  substitution  of  “ when  ” for  “ nor  ” in  the  quotation  at  the  bottom 
of  page  623.  The  discussion  of  the  genesis  of  the  corporation  tax  on 
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593  hardly  gives  a correct  impression  of  the  sequence  of  events. 
There  is  an  excellent  index,  while  a full  bibliography  and  a wealth  of 
bibliographical  notes  greatly  increase  the  value  of  the  work  for  students. 

Henry  B.  Gardner. 


BOOKS  OF  AMERICAN  HISTORY 

Guide  to  the  Materials  for  American  History  in  Roman  and  Other 
Italian  Archives.  By  Carl  Russell  Fish,  Professor  of  Amer- 
ican History,  University  of  Wisconsin.  (Washington:  Carnegie 
Institution  of  Washington.  1911.  Pp.  ix,  289.) 

Tins  work  is  published  by  the  Carnegie  Department  of  Historical 
Research  as  a preliminary  chart  of  a region  still  largely  unexplored. 
Under  limitations  of  time,  but  with  a wide  field  to  cover,  we  consider 
that  Professor  Fish  has  produced  a work  very  satisfactory  and  decidedly 
useful.  The  lines  of  American  history  in  Roman  and  other  Italian 
archives  are  here  well  traced.  The  general  introduction  upon  the  papal 
administration  (pp.  1-14)  merits  the  attention  of  cultured  persons  in 
general,  besides  professional  historians;  and  his  particular  introductions 
to  different  depositories  are  sufficiently  minute  to  be  individual  as  well 
as  instructive.  We  might  mention  as  an  instance  of  useful  information 
to  be  gathered  there  the  section  on  Nunciatures  (pp.  53-57). 

With  perfectly  correct  judgment,  the  entries  of  documents  in  the 
numerous  series  are  made  without  adding  any  appreciation  proper  to  the 
historian.  So  we  shall  state  in  brief  what  results  the  historian  may 
expect  from  the  use  of  the  matter  here  sketched.  In  the  first  place,  it  is 
clear  that  for  any  writer  on  Catholic  affairs  in  America,  whether  North, 
Central,  or  South,  this  matter  is  indispensable.  If  one  does  not  study 
in  the  archives  for  himself,  he  must  send  over  for  copies,  as  Dr.  J.  G. 
Shea  did;  though  it  requires  very  little  experience  to  see  that  it  is  one 
thing  to  have  a document  apart  and  separate,  but  quite  another  thing 
to  see  it  in  its  environment.  A solitary  document  may  be  as  misleading 
as  it  is  lonely,  since  it  can  lose  as  much  by  detachment  as  an  historian 
does  by  attachment.  Irrespective  of  all  that  critical  apparatus  implies, 
there  is  a native  environment  about  a document  in  its  own  habitat, 
among  other  papers  which,  even  if  not  connected  with  it,  respire  in  the 
archives  the  atmosphere  of  the  time,  and  envelop  the  student  in  it. 
Though  lists  which  tabulate  documents  cannot  satisfy  this  requirement, 
still  we  imagine  they  will  conduce  in  some  way  to  this  effect  upon  the 
mind. 

In  the  next  place  we  note  that,  in  the  movement  of  political  affairs, 
an  important  element  to  determine  is  the  motive  or  ethical  power  at 
work.  When  a nation  like  Spain  is  in  action,  the  element  of  Catholic 
principle  cannot  be  separated  from  the  policy  actuating  the  government, 
whether  the  latter  be  faithful  to  the  principles  of  its  religion  or  not. 
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How  far  Spain  and  France  swerved  from  the  line  of  ecclesiastical  direc- 
tion is  slightly  touched  upon  by  the  editor  (pp.  59,  60,  72).  But,  as  to 
the  enunciation  of  such  principles  in  many  of  the  papers  which  are 
here  catalogued,  the  historical  student  will  find  it,  at  least  as  clear,  and 
certainly  not  less  broad,  than  the  statements  of  a more  secular  kind  which 
may  be  seen  in  the  merely  political  administration  of  a great  and  well- 
governed  empire.  It  is  obvious  that,  when  these  principles  as  they  recur 
have  been  discerned  by  the  historian,  his  mind  will  be  able  to  move  in 
one  true  current  of  events. 

In  the  third  place,  the  Guide  before  us  furnishes  very  many  elements 
of  fact,  as  might  be  expected  from  the  documents  of  Rome,  whither  all 
roads  ran.  But,  quite  incidentally,  the  book  shows  why  great  reserve  is 
practised  in  the  communication  of  documents ; and  we  might  even  sus- 
pect that  the  same  reason  could  lead  to  the  deliberate  destruction  of  them 
(p.  120,  ad  note  6).  It  is  that  disparaging  reflections  or  charges,  with 
nothing  adequate  to  support  them,  may  be  found  recorded  to  the  preju- 
dice of  individuals  or  classes — furnishing  another  illustration  of  what 
we  have  just  said  about  the  lonely  and  misleading  document.  Again, 
in  an  incidental  way,  the  book  illustrates  another  point,  how  valuable 
folios  disappear  from  the  collections — showing  the  wear  and  tear,  not  to 
use  a stronger  word,  that  is  going  on  in  archives  open  to  the  public  (c.  g., 
p.  47,  no.  102,  If.  36-46). 

Not  a few  Italian  passages  being  reproduced  in  the  Guide,  we  should 
have  wished  that,  if  they  stand  in  the  documents  as  they  are  here,  the 
learned  editor  had  either  indicated  in  the  usual  way  that  so  indeed  they 
stand,  or  had  subjoined  the  corrections  for  the  faulty  text.  As  instances, 
we  mention  p.  72,  note  66;  p.  118,  1.  6;  p.  122,  1.  7;  p.  183,  no.  135;  p.  234; 
p.  241.  Among  names,  Beamans  should  be  Peemans;  Nundwiler  should 
be  Mundwiler.^ 

Thomas  Hughes,  S.J. 

Minutes  of  the  Executive  Council  of  the  Proznnee  of  N'cio  York. 
Administration  of  Francis  Lovelace,  i668-i6yg.  Volumes  I. 
and  II.  Edited  by  Victor  Hugo  Paltsits,  State  Plistorian. 
(Albany:  published  by  the  State  of  New  York.  1910.  Pp.  i- 
386;  xii,  387-806.) 

In  these  volumes  Mr.  Paltsits  has  edited  the  council  minutes  of  New 
York  during  the  governorship  of  Francis  Lovelace.  To  the  text  of  the 
minutes  he  has  contributed  elaborate  and  helpful  annotations,  and  in 
order  to  render  intelligible  the  frequently  meagre  entries  he  has  added 
a large  number  of  collateral  and  illustrative  documents  filling  two-thirds 

^ P.  157,  note  56,  on  Propaganda  document;  “260.  America;  ff.  33-37, 
‘ Descriptio  Missionis  Accadiae  in  Nova  Gallia  The  i>hotographic  reproduc- 
tion here  referred  to  may  he  seen,  according  to  our  own  ])rivate  notes,  in  the 
Georgetown  College  Transcripts,  under  the  date,  1656.  We  do  not  sui)pose  that 
the  document  w'as  ever  i)ublished. 
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of  the  total  space.  In  the  case  of  the  Dutch  documents  he  has  placed  a 
translation  in  a parallel  column.  He  has  included  in  the  work  two 
portraits,  of  James,  duke  of  York,  and  of  Cornelis  Steenwijk,  mayor  of 
New  York  city,  1668-1670,  many  facsimiles  of  documents,  which  bear 
graphic  witness  to  the  difficulties  of  his  task,  and  two  pocket  maps,  one, 
from  the  British  Museum,  of  the  island  of  Manhattan  with  an  inset  of 
the  city,  and  the  other,  from  the  Harvard  Library,  a general  map  of  the 
region  north  of  Virginia  with  an  inset  view  of  Xew  York.  The  origi- 
nals of  both  maps  are  well  known,  but  have  never  before  been  repro- 
duced in  full  size. 

These  volumes  were  planned  to  inaugurate  a series  containing  the 
executive  council  minutes  of  New  York  during  the  colonial  period.  For 
the  administration  of  Xicolls  no  minutes  are  known  to  exist,  but  with  a 
few  significant  exceptions  the  list  was  continuous  from  1668  to  the 
Revolution.  Such  a series  executed  with  ]\Ir.  Paltsits's  instinct  for 
completeness,  accuracy,  and  high  regard  for  technical  form  would  have 
formed  a substantial  and  noteworthy  contribution  to  colonial  history, 
but  the  undertaking  will  not  be  carried  out  under  the  present  auspices. 
The  fire  in  the  Xew  York  State  Library  destroyed  ninety  per  cent,  of 
the  documents  upon  which  'Sir.  Paltsits  largely  depended,  and  though  the 
minutes  themselves,  for  the  years  after  1686,  are  duplicated  in  London 
and  so  can  readily  be  obtained,  the  material  which  renders  the  present 
volumes  of  such  unusual  importance  is  gone  beyond  recall. 

The  minutes  here  printed  are  an  index  to  the  executive  activities  of 
the  period  and  show  the  extent  to  which  Lovelace  and  his  council  admin- 
istered the  affairs  of  the  province.  Except  for  strictly  local  concerns 
control  lay  in  the  hands  of  this  body  sitting  in  the  fort  of  St.  James.  It 
watched  over  the  affairs  of  a scattered  group  of  towns  and  territories, 
occupied  by  English,  Dutch,  and  Swedes,  and  menaced  by  the  presence  of 
discontents  within  and  Indians  both  within  and  without.  The  board 
exercised  a great  variety  of  judicial,  administrative  and  military  func- 
tions, combining  in  one  the  duties  of  a privy  council  and  a justice  of  the 
peace  in  England. 

Of  particular  interest  are  the  relations  of  the  board  with  the  towns 
and  outlying  territories.  Lovelace  appointed  subordinate  commissions 
for  the  management  of  Esopus  and  the  adjoining  Dutch  communities; 
of  the  large  number  of  documents  here  printed  throwing  light  on  the 
organization  of  those  communities  Elting  knew  nothing.  Of  no  less 
interest  are  the  papers  relating  to  Martha’s  Vineyard,  X’antucket,  and 
other  islands,  covering  more  than  thirty  pages,  particularly  those  defin- 
ing the  government  of  Nantucket  in  1673.  The  board  erected  a court  at 
X’ewcastle  on  the  Delaware,  issued  the  necessary  instructions,  and 
mapped  out  the  proper  forms  to  be  used  in  cases  of  trial. 

The  Dutch  were  naturally  a source  of  serious  concern  to  the  govern- 
ment. Lovelace  could  honestly  say,  “ Wee  cannot  expect  they  love  us  ”, 
and  he  issued  stringent  instructions  to  look  out  for  breaches  of  the 
peace  and  cases  of  “ scandalous  defamation  ”,  and  to  watch  for  the 
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■■“rising  up  of  those  seedes  of  distrust  and  jealousie  amongst  us”.  In 
view  of  the  scattered  character  of  the  province — extending  from  Sche- 
nectady to  Newcastle  and  from  “ Breucklyn  ” to  Nantucket,  we  cannot 
charge  him  with  arbitrary  conduct,  when  we  find  him  instructing  his 
commissioners  “ not  to  follow  yo^  owne  humo^  but  my  ord^®  ”,  or  when 
as  in  his  dealings  with  the  Long  Island  towns  of  New  England  origin  he 
greeted  impatiently  their  unwillingness  to  aid  in  the  defence  of  the 
province. 

There  are  a few  points  of  minor  interest.  We  find  references 
to  the  manor  of  Fordham  and  to  the  manor  of  Fox  Hall,  the  latter 
created  an  “enfranchised”  manor  free  from  the  jurisdiction  of  any 
town  court  and  subject  only  to  the  court  of  assizes  (p.  760).  We  meet 
with  quit-rents  (pp.  97,  99,  115,  122),  the  farming  of  the  excise  (pp. 
•82,  83,  187, -548,  626),  possession  by  turf  and  twig  (p.  49),  censuses  of 
New  York  (pp.  58,  89),  and  convoy  arrangements  as  early  as  1672  (pp. 
'695,  697).  Mr.  Paltsits  might  have  told  us  the  meaning  of  “Pluck 
Money”  (p.  65)  and  the  derivation  of  “Weesmaster”  or  “Cure- 
master”  (pp.  99,  168,  186,  790),  though  the  duties  are  clear  enough.  I 
notice  only  one  error:  Capt.  John  Seaman  of  Hempstead  came  originally 
not  from  “the  eastern  end  of  Long  Island”  (p.  73,  note  i),  but  from 
Wethersfield,  accompanying  the  Rev.  Richard  Denton,  first  to  Stamford 
and  then  to  Hempstead. 

Charles  M.  Andrews. 

The  Wilderness  Trail,  or  the  Ventures  and  Adventures  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Traders  on  the  Allegheny  Path,  with  Some  New 
Annals  of  the  Old  West,  and  the  Records  of  Some  Strong  Men 
and  Some  Bad  Ones.  By  Charles  xA.  Hanna.  In  two  volumes. 
(New  York  and  London:  G.  P.  Putnam’s  Sons.  1911.  Pp. 
xxiv,  383;  vi,  457.) 

What  Parkman  has  done  for  the  French  traders  along  the  Great 
Lakes  routes,  Mr.  Hanna  attempts  for  the  Pennsylvania  and  Ohio  trad- 
ers in  tracing  their  routes,  describing  their  conditions,  and  portraying 
their  vicissitudes.  The  title  is  slightly  misleading  since  it  apparently 
refers  to  one  path  or  trail,  whereas  the  two  volumes  give  considera- 
tion to  all  trading  paths  and  Indian  trails  of  Pennsylvania,  Maryland, 
northern  Virginia,  Ohio,  and  Kentucky.  A more  exact  title  would  have 
been  “The  Pennsylvania  Traders”,  since  most  of  the  men  engaged  in 
that  occupation  in  those  colonies  made  their  headquarters  in  Pennsyl- 
vania. The  volumes  belong  to  the  growing  literature  based  upon  the 
expansion  of  the  people  and  a due  consideration  of  the  effects  of 
geography  upon  local  history.  IRing  confined  to  a small  space  and  one 
class  of  people,  the  study  becomes  intensive,  exhaustive,  and  trustworthy 
through  contemporaneous  testimony. 

One  of  the  many  excellent  maps  shows  the  location  of  the  prin- 
cipal trading  paths.  A glance  at  the  network  overspreading  Pennsyl- 
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vania  and  Ohio  gives  an  impression  of  the  task  to  which  the  author  has 
applied  himself.  Painstakingly  he  has  brought  together  every  men- 
tion in  print  or  manuscript  of  these  paths;  the  Frankstown  path,  the 
Juniata,  the  Raystown,  and  the  !Main  Path  to  the  Alleghenies  are  located 
to  the  eastward,  and  the  Conchake,  the  Pickawillany,  and  the  Great 
Warrior’s  trails  to  the  westward  of  the  mountains.  The  location  of 
these  paths  is  in  dispute  in  many  places,  but  the  author  weighs  all  evi- 
dence and  rarely  fails  to  express  a decided  and  deciding  opinion.  His 
authorities  are  chiefly  the  embryonic  gazetteers  or  descriptions  of  trad- 
ing routes  prepared  by  Indian  factors  for  their  agents. 

By  confining  his  investigations  and  quotations  to  one  region,  the 
author  has  produced  a limited  story  of  a lost  occupation  and  a passed 
envircnment,  but  it  is  typical  of  conditions  existing  in  other  parts  of 
the  colonies  at  the  same  time.  For  materials,  he  has  depended  upon 
colonial  court  records,  upon  reports  of  governors,  and  upon  diaries  and 
“journals”.  iMany  of  these  are  familiar  to  students,  particularly  the 
writings  of  Hutchins,  Pownall,  Croghan,  Trent,  and  Richard  Smith.  A 
few  extracts  are  from  manuscripts,  mostly  in  the  collections  of  the  His- 
torical Society  of  Pennsylvania.  A large  number  of  maps  are  repro- 
duced from  the  writings  quoted.  Foot-note  references  are  abundant. 
There  are  numerous  illustrations,  mostly  from  photographs  of  present 
appearances  of  sites  of  forts  and  Indian  villages.  There  are  also  pho- 
tographs of  Indian  “ picture  writing  ” on  rocks,  but  without  any  attempt 
at  explanation  or  deciphering. 

The  volumes  are  a blend  of  the  typical  local  historian  and  the  modern 
investigator.  There  is  a vast  assemblage  of  material,  not  very  skilfully 
put  together,  and  without  original  matter  of  deduction  or  comment.  Xo 
doubt  the  determination  was  wise  when  the  author  decided  to  bring  to- 
gether his  material  and  let  the  extracts  tell  the  story.  The  volumes  will 
be  of  service  to  the  intensive  student  of  American  history  in  the  wealth 
of  suggestive  material  they  contain;  they  will  also  be  found  readable  by 
the  general  public  as  giving  the  story  of  the  pioneers  of  modern  trading 
industries. 

The  Records  of  the  Federal  Convention  of  ij8j.  Edited  by  ]vIax 
Farraxd,  Professor  of  History  in  Yale  University.  In  three 
volumes.  fX’ew  Haven:  Yale  University  Press.  1911.  Pp. 
xxvi,  606;  667;  685.) 

The  purpose  of  the  editor  of  these  volumes  has  been  to  bring  together 
all  the  records  of  the  Convention.  In  this  case  “ records  ” is  necessarily 
a very  inclusive  term,  for  from  the  official  minutes  of  the  Convention  we 
obtain  little  actual  information  of  importance.  If  we  would  know  what 
was  done  during  those  four  months  of  discussion,  we  must  depend  on 
notes  taken  by  members  of  the  Convention  or  on  statements  made  by 
them  either  at  the  time  or  in  later  days.  The  editor  has  sought,  there- 
fore, every  scrap  of  information  that  might  properly  be  considered  source- 
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material.  Letters  written  or  speeches  made  long  years  after  the  Conven- 
tion had  adjourned  may  not  be  taken  over-seriously  by  the  critical  stu- 
dent of  history ; but  when  such  statements  come  from  participants  in  the 
Convention’s  work,  they  must  be  classed  as  sources  and  be  given  such 
weight  as  the  individual  investigator  feels  justified  in  ascribing  to  them. 
The  editor  has  included  contemporaneous  letters  that  throw  even  the 
least  possible  light  on  the  meeting  and  the  activity  of  the  delegates.  He 
has  included,  for  example,  a letter  from  Franklin  to  Thomas  Jordan, 
dated  May  18,  1787,  acknowledging  the  receipt  of  a cask  of  porter, 
which  was  “broached”  at  a dinner  given  by  Franklin  to  the  delegates 
then  in  Philadelphia  and  which  was  unanimously  declared  to  be  the  best 
the  distinguished  fathers  of  our  constitutional  being  had  ever  tasted. 
The  editor  has  not  tried  to  discuss  the  meaning  of  the  documents  but  to 
collect  them,  collate  them,  and  subject  them  to  all  the  tests  of  external 
criticism. 

The  first  two  volumes  contain  the  notes  or  memoranda  taken  by 
the  delegates  in  Convention  and  the  official  journal.  These  notes 
are  arranged  in  strict  chronological  order,  those  of  each  day  being 
placed  together;  first  in  each  day’s  procedure  comes  the  journal,  then 
come  Madison’s  notes,  then  those  of  the  other  delegates  that  left  notes 
or  memoranda  for  that  day.  Thus  on  May  31  appear  first  the  journal, 
then  in  order  the  notes  of  Madison,  Yates,  King,  Pierce,  and  McHenry. 
In  some  instances  clearness  would  have  been  gained  by  presenting  these 
various  reports  in  parallel  columns;  but  it  is  quite  evident  *that  such 
efforts  to  give  a conspectus  of  the  discussion  presented  insurmountable 
difficulties  from  the  viewpoint  of  practical  book-making.  At  the  end  of 
the  journal  of  each  day  is  printed  the  detail  of  ayes  and  noes  as  they 
appear  on  the  loose  sheets  left  by  the  secretary  of  the  Convention.  The 
student  of  the  Convention  thus  has  before  him  under  each  day  the  vari- 
ous accounts  of  the  proceedings  for  that  day  and  can,  with  little  trouble, 
make  such  comparisons  as  he  may  wish  to  make. 

The  third  volume  contains  a mass  of  material  which  the  editor  has 
classed  as  “ supplementary  records  ”.  This  material  is  not  easily  de- 
scribed; but  the  principle  on  which  it  was  selected  appears  on  the  whole 
to  be  sound.  Principle  would  naturally  exclude  mere  comments  by  later 
writers  or  interpretations  by  those  who  had  not  taken  part  in  the  Con- 
vention’s work ; likewise  we  should  expect  to  find,  and  we  do  find, 
statements  by  participants;  letters  written  by  delegates  while  in  attend- 
ance even  though  they  contain  little  or  no  information  concerning  the 
work  actually  done;  statements  made  in  ratifying  conventions,  for 
example  remarks  made  by  Wilson,  Hamilton,  Yates,  and  IMadison ; 
assertions  that  were  made  by  members  in  the  essays  and  pamphlets 
written  when  the  Constitution  was  before  the  people  for  ratification, 
provided  such  statements  tended  to  show  what  occurred  in  the  Con- 
vention. This  supplementary  material  includes  Luther  IMartin’s  Genuine 
Information  and  even  some  extracts  from  the  Federalist,  as  well  as 
letters  written  at  a later  time  by  members  of  the  Convention — in  short  a 
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mass  of  source-material  much  of  which  is  more  interesting  than  valu- 
able as  evidence  of  what  was  said  and  done. 

Possibly  in  the  arrangement  of  the  materials  contained  in  volume 
IIL,  some  better  plan  might  have  been  devised  than  that  of  rigid 
adherence  to  chronological  order.  Of  course  there  is  decided  difference 
in  value  between  statements  made  before  1789,  let  us  say,  and  those  made 
in  1830.  Comments  made  by  the  framers  while  the  Constitution  was 
under  discussion  and  before  final  ratification  by  the  people  might,  one 
would  think,  have  been  brought  together  instead  of  being  scattered  in 
obedience  to  the  dictates  of  dironological  order.  This  criticism,  if  it 
has  any  value,  is  on  the  whole  trivial,  however,  and  the  reviewer  ac- 
knowledges the  difficulty  of  discovering  a better  system  of  arrangement 
than  the  one  followed. 

There  is  good  reason  for  thinking  that  the  text  is  accurately  copied 
from  the  originals,  and  certainly  every  reasonable  effort  to  secure  accu- 
racy seems  to  have  been  made.  The  preparation  of  the  Madison  notes 
evidently  presented  most  perplexing  difficulties.  In  the  third  volume  of 
the  Documentary  History,  they  are  so  printed  as  to  show  all  erasures 
and  interlineations;  every  alteration  in  the  text  is  indicated.  The  re- 
production of  all  these  alterations  here  was  evidently  unnecessary;  we 
are  glad  to  have  in  the  Documentary  History  a reprint  which  attempts 
to  show  the  exact  form  of  the  Madison  manuscript  as  far  as  that  can  be 
shown  by  mere  typographical  devices ; but  adherence  to  the  exact  form  of 
the  original  would  for  such  volumes  as  these  be  little  less  than  pedantry. 
For  example,  there  can  be  no  use  in  knowing  that  iMadison  wrote, 
in  Mason’s  speech  of  June  20,  “ are  ”,  and  then  struck  out  the  word  and 
wrote  it  in  again,  or  that  in  another  sentence  he  struck  out  “ that  ” and 
inserted  “the”.  Just  how  many  of  these  alterations  should  appear  in 
this  reprint  is  evidently  a question  of  judgment,  supported  by  an  appre- 
ciation of  what  is  or  may  be  significant;  and  for  just  such  decisions,  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  the  Convention’s  work  is  necessary.  The  editor 
appears  to  have  indicated  alterations  made  by  the  writer  in  the  text  when 
such  alterations  are  important  or  might  be  considered  so.  In  the  opin- 
ion of  the  reviewer  he  has  acted  wisely  and  apparently  has  not  erred 
on  the  side  of  omission. 

The  careful  reproduction  of  Madison’s  text  is  the  more  important 
because,  as  ^Ir.  Farrand.  shows,  it  cannot  in  all  respects  be  considered 
an  independent  source.  Madison  went  over  his  manuscript  carefully 
after  the  publication  of  the  journal  in  1819  and  corrected,  or  more  prop- 
erly changed,  his  own  text  in  a good  many  instances  to  make  it  agree 
with  the  printed  journal  and  with  Yates’s  minutes,  and  at  times  added  to' 
his  notes  information  obtained  from  the  same  sources.  The  editor 
points  out  a number,  perhaps  all  of  these  changes  and  additions — in  itself 
a laborious  task — and  it  is  interesting  to  notice  that  in  some  instances 
jMadison's  original  notes  were  correct  and  that  he  erred  when  he  changed 
them. 
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The  various  plans  presented  to  the  Convention  receive  attention 
though  by  no  means  exhaustive  and  critical  discussion.  The  editor  be- 
lieves that  the  Aladison  copy  of  the  Virginia  plan  is  the  correct  one  and 
not  corrupted  by  the  insertion  of  provisions  adopted  in  Convention  after 
the  plan  was  presented.  There  is  room  for  difference  of  opinion  on 
this  matter.  The  fact  that  the  clause  adopted  on  June  4 is  in  an  essen- 
tial particular  different  from  the  words  on  the  same  subject  appearing  in 
Madison’s  draft  of  the  plan  is  strong  evidence  that  Madison  did  not  in- 
troduce these  words  from  the  resolution  of  June  4;  but  on  the  other 
hand  it  should  be  noticed  that  the  Convention,  if  the  journal  is  correct, 
adopted  the  first  clause  of  the  ninth  resolution  and  then  moved  to  “ add  ” 
the  words  in  question.  Now  we  might  translate  “add”  as  “accept”; 
but  that  translation  would  not  do  away  with  the  difficulty  arising  from 
the  fact  that  the  Convention  had  already  adopted  the  first  “ clause  ”,  which, 
under  any  reasonable  or  at  least  usual  definition  of  the  word  “ clause  ”, 
would  have  included,  if  they  were  in  the  original  plan,  the  substance  of 
these  very  provisions  proposed  to  be  “ added  ”.  Neither  argument  is  en- 
tirely satisfactory,  and  the  editor  is  certainly  entitled  to  his  judgment 
concerning  the  correctness  of  the  Madison  copy. 

The  Paterson  plan,  as  it  appears  in  Madison’s  notes,  is  also  accepted 
as  the  one  which  was  actually  presented  to  the  Convention.  In  the 
reviewer’s  judgment  this  conclusion  is  correct.  King’s  copy  is  in  itself 
very  strong  evidence  in  that  direction.  The  Pinckney  plan  receives  con- 
siderable attention.  The  plan  which  was  sent  by  Pinckney  to  Adams 
and  which  appeared  in  the  official  journal  (1819)  is  not  of  course  given 
here  as  if  it  were  a part  of  the  original  journal  or  of  Madison’s  notes. 
It  is  printed  as  an  appendix  in  the  third  volume,  and  with  it  is  printed  a 
reconstructed  plan,  an  effort  to  show  from  various  sources  of  information 
what  in  all  likelihood  the  original  propositions  were.  The  outline  of  the 
plan  which  is  in  Wilson’s  handwriting  and  probably  made  for  the  use  of 
the  committee  of  detail  is  printed  with  other  papers  throwing  light  on 
the  work  of  that  committee. 

One  unacquainted  with  the  character  of  the  sources  of  the  Convention 
can  have  little  appreciation  of  the  amount  of  painstaking  work  and  the 
amount  of  sound  judgment  required  for  the  collecting  and  editing  of  this 
material.  Even  the  collection  was  no  slight  task,  though  the  Review  by 
publishing  many  documents,  some  of  them  discovered  l)y  the  editors,  has 
lightened  the  work.  Annotation  and  comparison  of  materials  is  done 
laboriously.  The  introductory  essay,  which  is  nearly  the  same  as  the 
article  by  Mr.  Farrand  in  volume  XIII.  of  the  Review,  is  invalualde,  but 
might  perhaps  for  this  purpose  have  been  more  elaborate  and  detailed. 
Unless  some  inconsiderate  person  unearths  some  new  scrap  of  authentic 
material,  these  volumes  will  remain  the  conq)lete  and  be  the  definitive 
edition  of  the  Convention’s  records. 


Andrew  C.  McLaughlin. 
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The  Alexander  Letters,  i/8/-i^oo.  (Savannah:  privately  printed 
for  George  J.  Baldwin.  1910.  Pp.  387.) 

In  the  early  decades  of  i\merican  independence  middle  Georgia  was 
a land  of  rich  opportunity,  with  industrial  conditions  rapidly  changing 
from  frontier  to  plantation  type  and  a heterogeneous  population  as  rap- 
idly developing  an  orderly  and  dignified  social  regime.  In  January,  1787, 
Sarah  Porter  Hillhouse,  a bride  who  had  just  accompanied  her  husband, 
a New-Englander  like  herself,  to  his  new  home  at  Washington,  Georgia, 
wrote  to  her  father  describing  conditions  around  her : 

‘‘  There  are  a few,  and  a very  few.  Worthy  good  people  in  the  Coun- 
try, near  us,  but  the  people  in  general  are  the  most  prophane,  blasphe- 
mous set  of  people  I ever  heard  of.  They  make  it  a steady  practice  (if 
they  have  money)  to  come  to  town  every  day  if  possible,  and  as  Mr. 
Hillhouse  is  the  only  person  that  keeps  Liquors,  we  have  the  whole 
throng  around  us,  as  many  as  fifty  at  a time,  take  one  day  with  another, 
and  sometimes  when  any  public  business  is  done,  which  is  often,  fourteen 
or  sixteen  hundred  standing  so  thick  that  they  look  like  a flock  of  Black- 
birds, and  perhaps  not  one  in  fifty  but  what  we  call  fighting  drunk.  . . . 
They  have  spent  in  our  cellar  for  liquor  in  one  day  Thirty  Pounds  Stg., 
and  not  a drop  carried  i rod  from  the  store,  but  sit  on  a log  and  swallow 
it  as  quick  as  possible.” 

The  letter  from  which  this  extract  is  taken  is  the  first  appearing 
(pp.  16,  17)  in  the  volume  of  the  Alexander  Letters.  It  was  written  by 
the  great-grandmother  of  the  ten  Alexander  brothers  and  sisters  of  the 
Civil  War  generation  (born  1824-1848)  who  wrote  the  bulk  of  the  re- 
maining letters  contained  in  the  volume.  If  letters  of  the  same  period 
were  extant  from  the  other  ancestors  of  the  Alexander  group  they  must 
have  been  written  from  homes  severally  in  Virginia,  Germany,  and  Scot- 
land. The  Alexanders  are  thus  typical  of  the  cosmopolitan  origin  of 
the  Georgia  settlers,  as  well  as  of  the  prevailing  tendency  to  early  mar- 
riages and  large  families  (except  in  the  too  frequent  instances  of  death 
in  early  maturity).  The  Alexanders  and  the  letters  they  wrote  are  illus- 
trative likewise  of  the  combined  gentleness  and  vigor  of  the  social  upper 
class.  As  Sarah  Hillhouse’s  letter  gives  a glimpse  of  rough  early  con- 
ditions, so  those  of  her  great-grandchildren  contain  a quantity  of  uncon- 
scious data  upon  the  life  of  the  plantation  gentry  as  well  as  upon  war- 
time conditions.  The  book  is  full  of  the  intimate,  sincere  family-talk 
of  unpretentious  gentle  folk.  Numerous  pen-pictures  occur,  as  of  the 
giddy  city  life  of  Savannah  in  the  flush  times  of  1818,  of  Saratoga 
Springs  in  1841,  of  a rustic  watering-place  in  western  Georgia  in  1846, 
of  the  dead  town  of  Sunbury  on  the  Georgia  coast  in  1853,  of  affectionate 
negroes  (pp.  168,  177,  221-223),  of  the  wedding  of  Robert  Toombs’s 
daughter  to  one  of  the  Alexander  brothers  in  1853,  of  military  life  at 
West  Point  on  the  eve  of  the  war,  and  of  the  battles  of  Fredericksburg 
and  Gettysburg.  All  of  these  latter  are  from  the  pen  of  the  late  General 
E.  P.  Alexander,  who  was  Longstreet’s  chief  of  artillery  at  Gettysburg 
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and  the  most  distinguished  member  of  this  generally  talented  Alexander 
family.  This  descriptive  material  cannot  be  quoted  in  a review;  but 
the  vivid  battle-dispatches  (pp.  254-256)  demand  reprinting.  They  were 
all  written  at  Gettysburg  on  July  3,  1863,  within  the  two  hours  preceding 
Pickett’s  charge. 

7.  Longstreet  to  Alexander,  about  noon. 

“ Colonel.  If  the  Artillery  fire  does  not  have  the  effect  to  drive  off 
the  enemy  or  greatly  demoralize  him,  so  as  to  make  our  effort  pretty 
certain,  I would  prefer  that  you  should  not  advise  Gen.  Pickett  to  make 
the  charge.  I shall  rely  a great  deal  upon  your  good  judgment  to  deter- 
mine the  matter,  and  shall  expect  you  to  let  Gen.  Pickett  know  when  the 
moment  offers.” 

2.  Alexander  to  Longstreet,  in  reply  to  the  above. 

“ General.  I will  only  be  able  to  judge  of  the  effect  of  our  fire  on  the 
enemy  by  his  return  fire  as  his  infantry  is  but  little  exposed  to  view,  and 
the  smoke  will  obscure  the  field.  If,  as  I infer  from  your  note,  there  is 
any  alternative  to  this  attack,  it  should  be  carefully  considered  before 
opening  our  fire,  for  it  will  take  all  the  Arty  ammunition  we  have  left 
to  test  this  one  thoroughly  and  if  result  is  unfavourable  we  will  have 
none  left  for  another  effort  and  even  if  this  is  entirely  successful  it  can 
only  be  so  at  a very  bloody  cost.” 

g.  Longstreet  to  Alexander,  about  12:^0  P.  M. 

“ Colonel.  The  intention  is  to  advance  the  Inf : if  the  Arty  has  the 
desired  effect  of  driving  the  enemy  off,  or,  having  other  effect  such  as  to 
warrant  us  in  making  the  attack.  When  that  moment  arrives  advise 
Gen.  P.  and  of  course  advance  such  artillery  as  you  can  use  in  aiding  the 
attack.” 

4.  Alexander  to  Longstreet,  about  12:40  P.  M. 

“ General  when  our  Arty  fire  is  at  its  best,  I will  advise  Gen  Pickett 
to  advance.” 

5.  Alexander  to  Pickett,  i:2g  P.  M. 

“ General.  If  you  are  to  advance  at  all,  you  must  come  at  once,  or 
we  will  not  be  able  to  support  you  as  we  ought.  But  the  enemy’s  fire 
has  not  slackened  materially,  and  there  are  18  guns  firing  from  the 
cemetery.” 

6.  Alexander  to  Pickett,  1:40  P.  M. 

“ To  Genl  Pickett.  The  18  guns  have  been  driven  off.  For  God’s 
sake  come  on  quick  or  we  cannot  support  you.  Ammunition  nearly  out.” 

The  volume  contains  very  little  contemporary  description  of  actual 
plantation  economy,  for  it  was  too  familiar  to  call  for  description  in 
family  correspondence.  To  supply  this  lack  in  part  Mrs.  Gumming  and 
Mrs.  Hull,  two  of  the  six  Alexander  sisters,  wrote  in  igo8  bits  of  their 
recollections;  and  these,  which  arc  scattered  through  the  book,  arc 
among  the  most  faithful  plantation  sketches  in  print. 

The  collection  and  editing  of  the  documents  by  Miss  Marion  Boggs 
has  been  excellently  done,  as  also  the  preparation  by  Mrs.  George  J. 
Baldwin  of  the  genealogical  material  at  the  end  of  the  volume.  The 
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book  has  been  handsomely  printed  by  Mr.  Baldwin  for  private  distribu- 
tion, in  an  edition  limited  to  131  copies.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  its 
accessibility  is  thus  restricted;  but  those  responsible  for  its  production 
merit  cordial  thanks  for  the  preservation  and  the  circulation  even  though 
limited  of  the  documents. 

Ulrich  B.  Phillips. 

Lincoln  and  Herndon.  By  Joseph  Fort  Newton.  (Cedar  Rapids, 
Iowa : Torch  Press.  1910.  Pp.  367.) 

With  the  initial  sentiment  expressed  in  the  preface  of  this  book 
everyone  will  agree : whoso  sends  forth  another  Lincoln  book  must 

show  cause  why  it  should  be  read  ".  Not  everyone,  however,  will  share 
the  author’s  conviction  that  the  present  volume  justifies  its  own  exist- 
ence by  virtue  of  the  new  material  which  it  contains,  for  while  it  throws 
considerable  light  upon  the  life  and  habits  of  the  junior  member  of  the 
law  firm  of  Lincoln  and  Herndon,  it  fails  to  reveal  any  other  Lincoln 
than  the  one  whom  Herndon  delineated  in  his  biography.  It  is  some- 
what regrettable  that  the  author  has  allowed  himself  to  be  swerved 
from  his  original  purpose,  which  was  to  portray  Herndon  as  the 
friend,  partner,  and  biographer  of  Lincoln,  and  has  borrowed  so  copiously 
from  other  writers  to  depict  Lincoln. 

Between  the  years  1854  and  1859,  Herndon  maintained  a rather  one- 
sided correspondence  with  Theodore  Parker,  whose  writings  he  had 
read  with  the  greatest  avidity  and  whose  friendship  he  coveted  earnestly. 
These  letters  written  by  Herndon,  fifty-two  in  number,  are  printed  in 
this  volume  for  the  first  time,  together  with  about  a dozen  letters  from 
Parker.  As  a revelation  of  Herndon,  they  have  considerable  value,  but 
they  yield  little  or  no  new  information  about  Lincoln.  Herndon  men- 
tions his  partner  only  a score  of  times;  and  his  correspondent  alludes  to 
Lincoln  but  thrice.  Many  suggestive  references  to  local  politics  occur 
in  Herndon’s  letters.  One  of  his  fixed  ideas,  which  may  have  some 
basis  in  fact,  was  his  conviction  that  Greeley  was  responsible  for  Lin- 
coln’s defeat  in  the  senatorial  campaign  of  1858.  Greeley,  Seward, 
Weed,  and  Douglas,  Herndon  insists,  met  in  Chicago  in  October  of 
1857  and  entered  upon  an  agreement  whereby  the  New  Yorkers  were 
to  support  Douglas  for  the  Senate  and  Douglas  was  to  throw  his  in- 
fluence in  favor  of  Seward  as  candidate  for  the  presidency  in  i860.  The 
replies  of  Parker  to  Herndon’s  outpourings  were  brief  but  kindly. 
There  is  no  evidence  that  Parker  shared  Herndon’s  confidence  in  his 
law  partner  or  divined  Lincoln’s  real  greatness.  Both  agreed,  however, 
in  cordial  detestation  of  Douglas. 

Although  Herndon  labored  indefatigably  for  Lincoln's  political  pre- 
ferment, he  does  not  seem  to  have  shaped  appreciably  the  thinking  of 
the  older  man  on  political  issues.  Indeed,  in  spite  of  their  intimacy  of 
twenty  years  in  the  law  office,  they  lived  separate  lives.  They  owned  a 
copy  of  Helper’s  Impending  Crisis — the  sensation  of  the  year.  Hern- 
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don  marked  many  passages  which  counselled  violent  retribution  upon  the 
slave-owners;  Lincoln  indicated  his  conservatism  by  other  markings  or 
by  erasures.  Herndon  was  by  temperament  emotional  and  precipitate  ; 
Lincoln  deliberately  thought  out  his  convictions.  Herndon  was  an  omniv- 
orous reader;  Lincoln  read  little  but  found  endless  diversion,  and  no 
doubt  some  instruction,  in  Herndon’s  chatter  about  all  manner  of  things 
in  heaven  and  on  earth,  for  this  disciple  of  Parker  delved  in  both 
transcendental  philosophy  and  science. 

Not  the  least  valuable  part  of  this  volume  is  the  chapter  on  the  Later 
Herndon — the  biographer  Herndon.  Even  while  Lincoln  was  living, 
Herndon  seems  to  have  formed  a purpose  to  write  a life  of  his  former 
partner.  Soon  after  Lincoln’s  death,  he  gave  a series  of  lectures  on  the 
martyred  President,  some  of  which  found  their  way  into  print.  He  soon 
became  a recognized  authority  on  Lincoln.  Biographers  from  far  and 
near  sought  him  out.  Holland,  Barrett,  and  Arnold,  we  are  led  to  infer, 
received  far  more  aid  from  him  than  their  readers  were  allowed  to  sus- 
pect, while  Lamon’s  life  of  Lincoln  was  based  upon  material  which 
Herndon,  fallen  upon  evil  times,  sold  for  two  thousand  dollars.  Letters 
which  Herndon  wrote  to  Mr.  Horace  White  in  1890  even  aver  that 
Chauncey  F.  Black,  son  of  J.  S.  Black,  wrote  Lamon’s  book — “ quite 
every  word  of  it  ”. 

Allen  Johnson. 

Stephen  A.  Douglas.  By  Henry  Parker  Willis,  Ph.D.  [Amer- 
ican Crisis  Biographies.]  (Philadelphia:  George  W.  Jacobs  and 
Company.  1910.  Pp.  371.) 

It  is  not  an  easy  task  to  write  a popular  biography  of  so  controver- 
sial a character  as  Stephen  A.  Douglas,  for  the  average  reader  demands 
a straightforward  narrative  with  bold  high-lights,  when  faithful  portrai- 
ture requires  many  half-tones.  This  latest  biography  of  Douglas  con- 
forms to  the  general  purpose  of  the  Crisis  series  in  that  it  gives  a direct, 
simple  account  of  his  career  on  the  national  stage.  The  portrait  is 
drawn  with  rather  severe  brush-strokes,  for  Professor  Willis  has  little 
sympathy  with  either  the  character  or  the  principles  of  Douglas  and  ac- 
cepts without  much  questioning  the  traditional  view  of  the  great  rival  of 
Lincoln.  The  narrative  is  based  frankly  on  secondary  authorities. 

The  chief  criticism  of  the  reviewer  concerns  the  attitude  of  the 
author  toward  his  authorities.  There  is  a regrettable  tendency  to  dis- 
regard the  relative  historical  values  of  the  earlier  biographies  and  to 
disparage  the  importance  of  original  matter  which  has  not  fallen  within 
his  purview.  Sheahan’s  Life  of  Douglas,  for  example,  published  in 
i860  for  the  purposes  of  a political  campaign,  is  characterized  as  “ the 
most  valuable  biography  ” and  “ of  especial  use  because  it  contains  long 
extracts  from  Douglas’s  more  important  speeches  as  well  as  other  doc- 
uments supplied  by  Mr.  Douglas  himself  ”.  And  this  uncritical  ai)praisal 
has  led  to  a rather  unfortunate  reliance  upon  Sheahan  for  statements  of 
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fact  concerning  Douglas’s  early  life  which  are  manifestly  incorrect. 
Touching  upon  the  sources  of  the  Lincoln-Douglas  debates,  the  author 
remarks  that  contemporary  newspaper  matter  is  of  comparatively  little 
service  during  the  period  of  the  debates  He  would  surely  have  mod- 
ified this  statement,  if  he  had  consulted  the  latest  and  best  edition  of  the 
debates  (the  Sparks  edition). 

There  are  many  matters  of  interpretation  in  the  book  to  which  ex- 
ception might  be  taken.  Some  of  these  are  demonstrably  unfair  to 
Douglas;  others  are  mere  matter  of  opinion  which  cannot  be  discussed 
within  the  limits  of  this  review.  There  are,  however,  certain  errors 
which  may  not  be  passed  over  without  comment.  Some  of  these  are  of 
an  anachronistic  sort.  Seward,  Chase,  and  Sumner  are  described  as 
“busy  during  the  early  fifties  in  organizing  their  great  party”  (p.  129). 
“ Douglas  understood  by  the  end  of  November  [1854]  that  the  Kansas- 
Nebraska  Act  had  created  a tumult.  ...”  (p.  225).  Yet  he  had  been 
burned  in  effigy  and  nearly  mobbed  in  Chicago  three  months  before. 
His  position  in  the  summer  of  1856  is  said  to  have  been  “ rendered  even 
more  difficult”  by  the  Dred  Scott  Decision  (p.  237).  Perhaps  it  is  this 
anachronism  which  has  led  the  author  to  state,  without  any  evidence, 
that  “the  decision  was  a sorry  blow”  to  him  (p.  237). 

More  serious  than  these  lapses,  however,  are  some  misapprehensions 
regarding  matters  of  political  history.  It  is  stated  that  the  Nebraska 
Bill  “ almost  immediately  became  highly  popular  with  the  Southern 
element”  (p.  193).  The  hesitation  of  many  Southern  leaders,  on  the 
contrary,  is  commented  upon  by  newspaper  correspondents.  President 
Pierce  endorsed  “ not  only  the  Douglas  bill  but  also  the  Dixon  amend- 
ment ” (p.  197).  This  Douglas  bill,  however,  was  the  Kansas-Nebraska 
Bill  which  did  not  contain  the  Dixon  amendment.  By  an  odd  slip,  the 
author  states  that  “ the  slave  interest  was  stronger  in  the,  proposed  ter- 
ritory of  Nebraska  than  in  Kansas”  (p.  198).  The  first  governor  of 
Kansas  was  not  Edwin  but  Andrew  H.  Reeder.  The  text  does  not 
make  clear  just  what  the  people  of  Kansas  voted  upon  in  the  summer 
of  1857 — the  Lecompton  Constitution,  the  English  bill,  or  the  land 
ordinances  (p.  254). 

In  general,  this  life  of  Douglas  compares  favorably  with  other  vol- 
umes in  the  series,  and  it  will  doubtless  call  attention  again  to  a much 
neglected  figure  in  American  politics. 

Allen  Johnson. 

William  H.  Seivard.  By  Edward  Everett  Hale,  jr.  [American 
Crisis  Biographies.]  (Philadelphia:  George  W.  Jacobs  and 
Company.  1910.  Pp.  388.) 

Considering  style  as  the  mere  vehicle  of  expression.  Professor 
Hale’s  Sezvard  has  the  superior  qualities  of  clearness  and  fluency;  and 
his  temper  is  excellent.  As  to  method,  he  himself  says  that  it  is  “ some- 
what irregular  ” : he  might  have  said  more  without  risk  of  contradic- 
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tion.  Some  omissions  and  superficialities  seriously  increase  the  irregu- 
larities. Mastery  of  many  vast  fields  of  facts  must  precede  analysis, 
and  analysis  must  precede  a correct  exposition  of  the  tangled  threads  of 
politics  and  statesmanship.  And  we  find  only  slight  evidences  of  that 
insight  into  politics  and  human  character,  which  is  a prerequisite  of  suc- 
cess with  a hero  like  Seward. 

For  just  twenty  years  Seward  was  continuously  either  United  States 
Senator  or  Secretary  of  State.  During  all  but  the  last  four  years  he  was 
among  the  few  most  important  men  of  that  period ; and  whose  national 
career  has  been  so  persistently  disputed  about  in  regard  to  so  many 
subjects?  Although  his  public  life  in  his  state,  where  he  was  senator 
from  Cayuga  County  and  governor,  each  for  four  years — was  compara- 
tively unimportant,  just  one-half  of  the  volume  is  given  to  it.  Our  author 
admits  that  he  has  not  examined  the  Seward  papers  in  Auburn.  If  he 
had,  perhaps  he  would  not  put  so  much  stress  on  the  two  fragments  of 
Seward’s  correspondence,  heretofore  unused,  but  which  do  not  seem  to 
have  disclosed  anything  of  real  value.  The  first  half  of  the  book  would 
be  improved  if  the  180  pages  were  reduced  to  90  or  100.  Then  the 
author  might  have  found  time  for  more  than  superficial  and  misleading 
accounts  of  Seward’s  schemes  and  acts  during  the  winter  of  1860-1861 
and  the  following  spring.  He  ought  at  least  to  have  given  clear  and 
correct  summaries  of  the  investigations  of  previous  writers  on  Seward. 
The  climax  of  irregularity  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  Seward’s  four 
years  in  Johnson’s  Cabinet  are  considered  worth  hardly  a dozen  pages. 

There  are  some  remarkable  blunders.  We  are  told:  “There  was  no 
one  living  who  had  preceded  him  [Seward]  as  the  champion  of  anti- 
slavery in  public  life”  (p.  260).  The  author  ought  at  least  to  have 
heard  of  his  namesake,  John  P.  Hale,  who,  as  representative  from  New 
Hampshire,  defied  his  state’s  instructions  to  vote  for  the  annexation  of 
Texas  and,  in  January,  1845,  wrote  a letter  against  it;  was  consequently 
defeated  for  renomination;  was  in  1846  elected  United  States  senator; 
and  in  1847  was  nominated  for  the  presidency  by  the  National  Liberty 
Convention,  but  declined.  In  the  campaign  of  1848  Seward  supported 
General  Taylor,  a slaveholder;  and  did  not  enter  the  United  States 
Senate  until  March,  1849,  where  Hale  had  been  active  and  daring  for  two 
years.  What  was  David  Wilmot  if  not  a national  antislavery  man  after 
he  introduced  his  proviso,  in  1846?  And  there  were  others. 

Professor  Hale  quotes  (pp.  292-293)  from  the  L\fc  and  Correspon- 
dence of  J.  T.  Delane  (published  in  1908)  a long  sentence  from  a letter 
from  Palmerston  to  Delane,  the  editor  of  the  London  Times,  about  the 
interview  with  Adams,  in  which  he  says  that  the  British  law  officers  had 
been  consulted  and  had  given  the  decision  that  the  British  practice  would 
allow  the  seizure  of  the  Trent.  Professor  Hale  considers  this  a discov- 
ery deserving  special  comment.  It  is  really  as  startling  as  finding  one’s 
pocket-knife  in  one’s  own  pocket.  Whoever  will  turn  to  the  Life  of 
Charles  Francis  Adams  (published  in  1900),  p.  221 — in  the  same  para- 
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graph  from  which  Professor  Hale  (Seward,  p.  291)  has  just  quoted — will 
see  Adams’s  full  and  almost  verbatim  statement  of  all  the  important 
points  mentioned  by  Palmerston  ! An  intelligent  reading  of  the  chap- 
ters on  the  Trent  in  Adams’s  Adams  and  in  Bancroft’s  Seward  should 
have  made  it  easy  to  write  a concise,  accurate,  and  impartial  account  of 
that  great  incident. 

Professor  Hale’s  bibliography  leaves  unnoticed,  or  mentions  in  the 
vaguest  manner,  most  of  the  books  about  Seward  that  ought  to  be  par- 
ticularly described,  to  aid  ordinary  readers.  Nicolay  and  Hay,  Rhodes, 
and  others  of  equal  quality  are  not  considered  worth  mentioning.  But 
newspapers  of  Cayuga  County  and  of  Albany,  the  New  York  Tribune, 
and  the  London  Times,  are  paraded  as  if  they  were  rich  and  previously 
untouched  mines,  now  thoroughly  used  and  giving  much  prestige ; and 
the  last,  we  are  gravely  told,  “ should  always  be  consulted  for  any  special 
incident,  as  that  of  the  Trent  or  Gladstone’s  Newcastle  speech”  (376)  ! 

Reminiscences  of  the  Geneva  Tribunal  of  Arbitration,  i8’/2.  The 
Alabama  Claims.  By  Frank  Warren  Hackett.  (Boston  and 
New  York;  Houghton  jMifflin  Company.  1911.  Pp.  xvi,  450.) 

]\Ir.  Hackett’s  volume,  besides  embodying  his  personal  recollections 
of  the  Geneva  Tribunal,  gives  a full  and  careful  exposition  of  the  in- 
ternational controversy  which  that  tribunal  was  organized  finally  to  de- 
termine. The  arbitration  at  Geneva  related  to  the  claims  which  the 
government  of  the  United  States  preferred  against  that  of  Great  Britain 
for  compensation  for  the  losses  caused  by  the  depredations  of  the  Ala- 
bama and  other  Confederate  cruisers  fitted  out  in  British  ports  during 
the  Civil  War.  The  United  States  asserted  that  Great  Britain  had  in- 
curred a liability  to  pay  these  claims,  while  Great  Britain  denied  it  ; and 
in  this  assertion  and  denial  there  were  involved  disputed  questions  of 
law  as  to  the  scope  of  a neutral’s  duties  and  disputed  questions  of  fact  as 
to  the  manner  in  which  the  British  authorities  had  performed  their  obli- 
gations. By  the  Treaty  of  Washington  of  May  8,  1871,  three  rules  were 
agreed  upon  as  a definition  of  neutral  duty,  and  for  the  application  of 
these  rules  provision  was  made  for  the  appointment  of  a board  of  arbi- 
trators. This  board,  which  met  at  Geneva,  consisted  of  Charles  Francis 
Adams,  appointed  by  the  United  States ; Sir  Alexander  Cockburn,  Lord 
Chief  Justice  of  England,  appointed  by  Great  Britain;  and  Count  Sclopis, 
Mr.  Staempfli,  and  Baron  d’ltajuba,  respectively  appointed  by  the  gov- 
ernments of  Italy,  Switzerland,  and  Brazil.  Before  this  tribunal  Ban- 
croft Davis  and  Lord  Tenterden  respectively  represented,  as  agents, 
the  United  States  and  Great  Britain.  Caleb  Cushing,  William  AI. 
Evarts,  and  Morrison  R.  AVaite,  afterwards  Chief  Justice,  appeared  as 
counsel  for  the  United  States ; Sir  Roundell  Palmer,  afterwards  Lord 
Selborne,  alone  had  the  title  of  counsel  for  Great  Britain,  but  was 
assisted  by  Messrs.  Mountague  Bernard  and  Arthur  Cohen. 

Mr.  Hackett,  who  had  then  lately  been  admitted  to  the  bar,  was 
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invited  by  Mr.  Cushing  to  accompany  him  to  Geneva  as  his  private 
secretary.  He  accepted  the  invitation,  and,  although  he  had  not  pre- 
viously known  Cushing,  was  of  course  soon  brought  into  intimate  rela- 
tions with  him.  The  descriptions  which  he  gives  of  his  chief,  and  of 
his  conduct  on  various  occasions,  confirm  our  impressions  of  the  exten- 
sive learning,  wide  culture,  mental  vivacity,  and  versatility  of  that  inter- 
esting and  remarkable  man.  In  a similar  manner,  we  are  enabled  to 
come  into  closer  relations  with  the  other  actors  in  the  drama,  and  espe- 
cially so  with  Count  Sclopis  and  Sir  Alexander  Cockburn,  with  Messrs. 
Davis,  Evarts,  and  Waite,  and  with  Lord  Tenterden,  as  well  as  with 
certain  attaches  of  the  tribunal  and  with  some  of  the  journalists  who 
were  sent  to  Geneva  to  report  its  proceedings.  Mr.  Hackett  was  a close 
and  intelligent  observer,  and  as  he  went  along  made  frequent  notes 
which  he  has  incorporated  into  his  text.  These  tend  to  add  to  the  sub- 
stantial value  of  his  reminiscences,  since  there  is  nothing  more  insecure 
than  personal  recollection  unsupported  and  uncontrolled  by  contempo- 
raneous records. 

In  the  preparation  of  his  volume,  Mr.  Hackett  has  had  an  oppor- 
tunity to  consult  the  unpublished  correspondence  in  the  Department  of 
State,  as  well  as  certain  papers  of  the  late  Bancroft  Davis  now  in  that 
department.  These  sources  have,  however,  heretofore  been  used  for 
the  purpose  of  illustrating  the  public  aspects  of  the  transaction,  and 
nothing  has  been  disclosed  of  a nature  substantially  to  change  the 
weight  of  evidence  as  to  those  aspects.  The  fact  is  well  known  that  the 
arbitration  came  to  the  brink  of  failure  on  account  of  the  so-called 
“ indirect  ” claims  which  were  included  in  the  case  of  the  United  States. 
Mr.  Hackett  says,  on  page  172:  “The  truth  is,  there  was  no  ground 
whatever  for  the  statement  that  the  United  States  had  waived  this  class 
of  claims,  and  that  they  were  not  included  in  the  submission  of  the 
treaty.’'  This  language  is  more  extreme  than  that  which  the  author 
employs  in  certain  other  places,  and  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  go  so  far 
in  order  to  maintain,  as  he  does,  that  the  claims  were  fairly  to  be  con- 
sidered as  embraced  by  the  terms  of  the  submission.  That  they  were 
so  embraced,  was  the  unquestionable  understanding  of  the  American 
negotiators  of  the  treaty ; the  British  negotiators,  on  the  other  hand, 
appear  to  have  thought  the  contrary.  It  is  no  new  thing  for  the  nego- 
tiators of  a treaty  to  hold  contrary  views  as  to  its  meaning:  and  espe- 
cially is  this  the  case  with  regard  to  delicate  ])oints,  which  they  are  likely 
to  try  to  dispose  of  without  employing  such  explicit  words  as  may  give 
a dangerous  prominence  to  concessions.  It  is  gratifying  to  ol)serve  that 
Mr.  Hackett  has  fully  disclosed  the  important  part  taken  by  Bancroft 
Davis  in  the  litigation.  He  has  also  exhibited  a just  appreciation  of  the 
service  rendered  by  the  late  Hamilton  Fish,  to  his  country  and  to  the 
world,  in  the  negotiation  and  ])i*eservation  of  the  treaty.  ]\Ir.  Hackett 
states  (p.  65)  that  “Mr.  h'ish,  iq)on  motion  of  the  British  commis- 
sioners, was  chosen  j)residing  officer”  of  the  Joint  High  Commission 
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by  which  the  treaty  was  negotiated.  The  British  commissioners  did 
indeed  make  the  proposal,  but  ]\Ir.  Fish  declined  it,  being  of  opinion 
that  the  appointment  of  a presiding  officer  would  entail  unnecessary 
formality  of  procedure  and  obstruct  the  free  and  direct  interchange  of 
views,  J.  B.  Moore. 

Storm  van  's  Gravcsandc : the  Rise  of  British  Guiana.  Compiled 
from  his  despatches  by  C.  A.  Harris,  C.B.,  C.^I.G.,  Chief 
Clerk,  Colonial  Office,  and  J.  A.  J.  de  Villiers,  of  the  British 
Museum.  In  two  volumes.  (London:  Hakluyt  Society.  1911. 

pp- 1-372;  373-703-) 

To  all  students  of  the  history  of  European  colonization,  and  not  least 
to  those  who  a decade  or  so  ago  were  stirred  to  an  interest  in  the  story 
of  Guiana  by  the  boundary  disputes  of  Great  Britain  with  Venezuela  and 
Brazil,  these  volumes  will  be  welcome.  In  both  those  controversies  and 
in  the  great  lawsuits  which  ended  them  the  editors  of  the  present  work 
had  a notable  share.  To  ]\Ir.  Harris,  then  as  now  Chief  Clerk  of  the 
Colonial  Office,  must  largely  have  fallen  the  preparation  of  the  evidence 
for  the  British  claims ; and  Mr.  de  Villiers,  whose  Huguenot  name, 
though  suggestive  of  one  long  eminent  in  English  politics  and  diplomacy, 
bespeaks  in  his  case  an  Africander  origin,  and  who  to  his  duties  in  the 
British  iMuseum  had  not  yet  added  the  Honorary  Secretaryship  of  the 
Hakluyt  Society,  was  not  only  the  translator  of  the  Dutch  documents 
used  by  Great  Britain,  but  in  great  part  their  collector  as  well.  The 
despatches  which  now  they  publish  have  therefore  long  been  to  them  an 
object  of  study  and  in  part  have  already  seen  the  light  in  the  blue-books 
and  arguments  of  the  boundary  controversies.  In  these,  however,  there 
was  room  for  only  the  passages  cardinal  to  the  points  in  dispute.  It  is 
from  the  broader  point  of  view  of  the  historian  and  the  geographer 
that  the  correspondence  of  Storm  van  ’s  Gravesande  is  now  laid  under 
tribute. 

What  they  give  us  is  still,  indeed,  only  a selection.  So  detailed  are 
the  governor’s  reports  that,  as  now  preserved  in  the  British  Record 
Office,  they  would,  we  are  told,  fill  more  than  twenty  volumes  such  as 
these.  But  though  the  editors  offer  us  only  a part,  it  is  a part  chosen 
by  those  who  have  minutely  sifted  the  whole : and,  as  one  who  like  them 
had  once  to  wade  through  it  all,  the  present  reviewer  may  venture  to 
commend  their  choice — though  not  without  a regret  that  the  story  of  ad- 
ministration and  of  commerce  has  left  so  little  room  for  that  of  manners. 
They  have  enriched  what  they  have  given  us  by  a half-volume  of  his- 
torical introduction,  by  maps  and  views,  by  a facsimile  of  Storm’s  aston- 
ishing handwriting,  by  helpful  foot-notes  and  an  excellent  index. 

It  is  not  alone  the  accessibility  of  these  documents  to  their  English 
editors  which  explains  their  choice  for  publication.  In  all  the  sordid 
story  of  Dutch  colonial  exploitation  no  episode  is  richer  in  lessons  than 
the  career  of  this  able  and  public-spirited  governor,  who  in  spite  of 
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the  neglect  of  his  European  superiors  and  the  distrust  or  the  jealousy 
of  his  colanial  subordinates  devoted  his  long  life  of  service  to  a broad- 
minded and  far-sighted  policy  which  only  history  was  to  appreciate. 
An  engineer,  a soldier,  a scholar,  as  well  as  a man  of  affairs,  and  withal 
a most  human  and  likable  neighbor  and  friend,  he  put  the  whole  of  him- 
self into  his  thankless  task,  and  the  colony  reaped  manyfold  the  results. 
His  editors  have  no  whit  exaggerated  his  merits  or  his  difficulties,  and, 
despite  the  palpable  anachronism,  it  is  hardly  too  much  to  call  this 
record  of  the  labors  of  the  old  Dutch  governor,  as  do  they,  “ the  rise 
of  British  Guiana  ”. 

To  those  who  know  the  earlier  work  of  the  editors  it  needs  no  saying 
that  the  translation  is  conscientious  and  vigorous.  The  annotations  add 
much  to  our  knowledge,  and  it  is  only  when  they  venture  too  far  afield 
that  they  can  so  err  as  (p.  344)  to  place  the  two  Acadian  forts  mentioned 
by  Storm  in  1755  as  just  captured  by  the  English  “in  the  valley  of  the 
Ohio  ”.  It  is  an  especial  pleasure,  too,  to  chronicle  with  what  open 
minds,  both  in  the  notes  and  in  the  historical  introduction,  they  often 
abandon  claims  maintained  by  English  diplomacy  in  the  heat  of  the 
boundary  discussions  and  know  how  as  scholars  to  profit  even  by  the  re- 
search of  their  old  antagonists.  Thus,  to  take  but  a single  instance,  the 
“Wild  Coast”  so  persistently  and  (as  it  seemed  to  American  critics)  so 
wrongheadedly  defined  by  the  advocates  of  British  claims  as  the  stretch 
between  the  Orinoco  and  the  Essequibo  is  frankly  explained  in  these 
pages  as  “ the  coast  between  the  Amazon  and  Orinoco  ”,  though  not 
without  making  as  much  as  possible  of  the  looseness  of  speech  by  which 
the  Zeelanders  came  sometimes  to  apply  it  to  Essequibo  alone,  their  own 
possession  on  this  coast.  It  would,  indeed,  be  too  much  to  hope  from 
human  nature  that  writers  whose  part  in  that  old  controversy  was  so 
great  should  emancipate  themselves  wholly  from  its  influence.  There 
still  spooks  in  their  pages,  though  they  are  careful  to  admit  (p.  72)  that 
Storm  never  refers  to  such  a post  “ and  possibly  had  even  lost  the  record 
of  its  existence”,  the  “old  post  of  1685  in  the  Pariacot  Savannah”  (a 
savanna  whose  existence  under  such  a name  is  as  mythical  as  the  post 
itself)  ; and  on  their  map  this  imaginary  savanna  is,  as  of  old,  given  local 
habitation  in  that  extreme  west  of  the  basin  of  the  Cuyuni  where  it  best 
suited  British  claims.  This  map,  based  on  that  prepared  for  Great  Bri- 
tain’s case  in  the  arbitration,  is  indeed  much  more  tenacious  of  old  claims 
than  is  the  text.  It  still  shows  at  the  mouth  of  the  Yuruari  the  fabu- 
lous “ Dutch  settlement  ” of  1750,  which  the  historical  introduction 
leaves  wisely  unmentioned,  and  confidently  assigns  the  site  which  i)lcases 
it  to  the  doubtful  “ Dutch  Post  before  1703”,  about  which  the  introduc- 
tion is  equally  silent.  On  the  Barima,  however,  though  the  map  shows 
still  a “Site  of  Dutch  Post  1684”,  it  conscientiously  adds  “(Tradi- 
tional) ”,  while  the  introduction,  with  admiral)le  caution  and  ])rccision, 
says  only:  “By  1683  a further  advance  was  made  in  j)lacing  a Com- 
pany’s officer  at  Barima,  probably  not  at  Parima  Point  itself  but  rather 
in  the  centre  of  the  Barima  district.” 
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But  the  reviewer  must  not  forget  that  as  to  these  questions  he  too, 
while  his  interest  in  the  controversy  was  never  consciously  that  of  a 
partisan,  may  fairly  be  suspected  of  a parti  pris.  He  must,  however, 
here  take  occasion  to  protest  that  the  ascription  to  himself  (p.  18)  of  a 
suggestion  that  the  Pomeroon  colony  of  1658-1665  ‘‘  was  little  more  than 
a paper  scheme  ” is  so  far  from  exact  that  he  can  find  himself  to  have 
maintained  only  the  precise  opposite,  quoting  in  his  report  to  the  Amer- 
ican commission  the  contemporary  testimony  of  Governor  Byam  (he 
believes  he  was  the  first  to  quote  it)  that  it  was  “ a most  flourishing 
colony  ”,  and  later  pointing  out  in  this  magazine  the  fresh  evidence  as  to 
its  prosperity  unearthed  by  British  research  at  Veere.  To  the  charge 
(p.  147)  of  attacking  the  credibility  of  Captain  John  Scott  he  must  plead 
guilty;  but,  as  his  attack  consisted  only  in  calling  attention  to  the  verdicts 
of  Scott’s  contemporaries  and  the  difiiculty  of  reconciling  his  statements 
with  what  is  else  known,  it  might  have  been  more  to  the  purpose  to 
deal  directly  with  these.  He  especially  regrets  that  the  editors  have 
profited  so  little  by  the  later  researches  of  another  American  student, 
Mr.  Samuel  Oppenheim,  whose  well-documented  studies  on  the  history 
of  the  Jews  in  Guiana  have  opened  new  and  serious  problems  for  the 
defenders  of  Scott's  accuracy. 

Of  the  bearing  of  this  work  on  the  history  of  the  conflicting  claims 
in  Guiana  of  Great  Britain  and  Brazil  the  reviewer  must  not  presume  to 
speak  with  such  assurance,  though  to  these  too  he  has  devoted  study  and 
on  them  hopes  some  day  to  say  a word.  He  will  not  doubt  that  to 
their  interpretation  of  the  passages  bearing  on  these  issues  the  editors 
have  given  as  conscientious  a revision  as  to  those  bearing  on  the  western 
frontier;  but  he  can  not  turn  from  this  review  without  a plea  that  the 
future  historian  of  Guiana  may  not  accept  even  such  matured  conclu- 
sions without  a fresh  study  for  himself  of  the  thick  volumes  of  evidence 
and  of  argument  in  which,  with  an  historical  insight,  a fairness  of  spirit, 
a self-respecting  sincerity,  rare  in  the  political  intercourse  of  nations, 
the  case  of  Brazil  was  stated  and  urged  by  her  spokesman  in  the  pro- 
ceedings for  arbitration,  the  scholar  and  statesman  who  was  later  her 
ambassador  at  London  and  at  Washington,  Senhor  Joaquim  Nabuco. 

• George  L.  Burr. 


MINOR  NOTICES 

Plutarch's  Cimon  and  Pericles,  zvith  the  Funeral  Oration  of  Pericles 
{Thucydides,  ii,  yy-46).  Newly  translated,  with  introduction  and  notes, 
by  Bernadotte  Perrin,  Lampson  Professor  (Emeritus)  of  Greek  Litera- 
ture and  History  in  Yale  University.  (New  York,  Charles  Scribner’s 
Sons,  1910,  pp.  xiii,  287.)  The  immense  importance  of  Plutarch’s  Lives 
to  the  student  of  ancient  history  and  their  literary  and  dramatic  charm, 
which  has  not  aged  or  withered  during  eighteen  centuries,  are  enough 
to  justify  the  work  of  Professor  Perrin  in  re-translating  the  lives  of 
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Cimon  and  Pericles.  The  task  of  the  translator  is  to  interpret  a classic 
in  the  literary  style  of  his  day  that  its  ancient  appeal  may  still  be  felt  by 
his  generation.  New  translations  must  therefore  appear  from  time  to 
time,  better  adapted  to  the  changing  standards  and  requirements  of  a 
new  day;  and  they  will  usurp  the  place  of  the  former  ones.  So  lovers 
of  Plutarch  will  find  that  Professor  Perrin's  version  of  the  lives  of 
Cimon  and  Pericles  has  supplanted  the  Dryden-Clough  translation,  satis- 
factory as  it  was,  as  did  his  Themistoclcs  and  Aristides  published  in  1901. 

The  introduction  to  the  biographies  includes  an  outline  sketch  of  the 
Pentecontaetia,  an  analysis  of  the  two  lives,  and  a thorough  discussion  of 
the  intricate  problem  of  the  sources  used  by  Plutarch  in  writing  them. 
Of  these  the  keen  and  discriminating  treatment  of  the  sources  will  be 
most  useful  to  the  student  of  history.  The  explanatory  notes  following 
each  of  the  lives  are  the  product  of  a fine  and  careful  scholarship.  At 
the  end  of  the  life  of  Pericles,  Professor  Perrin  has  added  an  admir- 
able rendering  of  the  funeral  oration  delivered  by  Pericles  at  the  end 
of  the  first  year  of  the  Peloponnesian  War  (Thucydides,  IT,  35-46). 
A typical  passage  from  this  masterpiece  (p.  169)  will  give  sufficient 
evidence  of  the  distinction  of  style  and  the  nicety  of  translation  char- 
acteristic of  Professor  Perrin’s  book: 

“ We  need  no  Homer  to  sing  our  praises,  nor  any  poet  whose  verses 
shall  give  fleeting  delight,  while  his  notion  of  the  facts  suffers  at  the 
hands  of  truth ; nay,  we  have  forced  every  sea  and  land  to  be  path- 
ways for  our  daring,  and  have  everywhere  established  reminders  of  what 
our  enmity  or  our  friendship  means,  and  they  will  abide  forever.  It 
was  for  such  a city,  then,  that  these  dead  warriors  of  ours  so  nobly 
gave  their  lives  in  battle;  they  deemed  it  their  right  not  to  be  robbed  of 
her,  and  every  man  who  survives  them  should  gladly  toil  in  her  behalf.” 

In  the  preface  Professor  Perrin  states:  “The  third  volume,  the 
Addas  and  Aldbiades,  I think  can  follow  soon,  if  my  sight  is  spared  to 
me.”  Every  reader  of  this  volume  who  has  any  feeling  for  the  del- 
icacy of  workmanship  displayed  in  it,  will  join  the  reviewer  in  the  hope 
that  the  new  volume  may  soon  appear  and  be  followed  by  others  of  the 
lives. 

W.  L.  Westermann. 

An7ials  of  Caesar:  a Critical  Biography,  zvith  a Survey  of  the  Sources. 
By  E.  G.  Sihler,  Ph.I3.,  Professor  of  the  Latin  Language  and  Literature 
in  New  York  University.  (New  York,  G.  E.  Stechert  and  Company, 
1911,  pp.  ix,  330.)  This  essay  is  called  a Critical  Biography,  and 
makes  proper  claim  to  be  based  on  a careful  study  of  the  sources.  It 
may  be  justly  considered  a work  of  deep  research  and  honest  scholar- 
ship, in  many  ways  reflecting  high  credit  upon  its  author;  and  it  is  no 
small  misfortune  that  these  qualities  are  offset  by  others,  less  favorable, 
which  impair  considerably  the  value  of  the  whole  work.  Probably  the 
trouble  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  book  is  given  ns  by  one  who  is  primarily 
a student  of  Latin,  but  who  is  attacking  a i)roblem  which  is  strictly 
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historical.  The  work  falls  into  twenty-five  chapters,  and  of  these,  the 
preface  asserts,  all  but  two  are  ‘‘  here  presented  substantially  in  the 
form  and  sequence  of  the  lectures  [by  the  author]  on  the  ‘ Life  and 
Letters  of  Julius  Caesar  ’ College  lectures,  however  excellent  in  sc, 
seldom  bear  reproduction  in  book-form  without  extensive  recasting,  and 
this  volume  is  no  exception  to  the  rule.  There  is  a painful  omission 
of  everything  partaking  of  literary  grace.  The  style  is  always  rugged. 
The  statements  of  fact  are  often  very  bald.  At  times  the  arrangement 
of  sentences  and  paragraphs  reminds  one  of  the  unhappy  traits  of  a 
typical  German  doctoral  thesis. 

As  to  the  subject-matter.  Professor  Sihler  proves  with  erudition  that 
Julius  Caesar  was  a surpassingly  great,  albeit  a distinctly  imperfect, 
man:  a conclusion  entirely  just,  but  by  no  means  unique.  The  treat- 
ment is  everywhere  conservative,  and  now  and  then  one  is  tempted  to 
wish  that  the  author  had  allowed  himself  a little  more  amplitude  in  his 
discussion.  The  statement  (pp.  67-71)  of  Caesar's  part  in  Catiline's 
conspiracy  is  to  say  the  least  so  meagre  as  to  give  a very  imperfect 
setting  to  the  whole  story.  Again  the  treatment  of  the  Gallic  wars, 
seems  to  ignore  the  large  contributions  of  recent  French  scholars  to  the 
subject.  For  instance,  although  there  are  references  to  the  English 
work  of  Holmes,  there  appears  no  sign  of  the  least  use  of  such  an 
obvious  and  standard  authority  as  Bloch. 

In  the  appendix  the  author  makes  a violent  and  rather  inter jectional 
attack  upon  the  Caesar-worship  of  Mommsen  and  Fronde.  The  latter 
has  indeed  not  a few  shortcomings  to  answer  for,  but  it  is  neither  dig- 
nified nor  fair  to  describe  his  Caesar  as  “ a semi-novelistic  congeries  of 
notions  and  judgments  bred  in  Fronde’s  fancy”.  The  assault  on 
Mommsen,  which  is  hardly  less  measured,  will  provoke  earnest  dissent 
from  the  thousands  of  scholars  who  have  learned  to  reverence  one  of 
the  greatest  historians  who  ever  lived.  Mommsen’s  view  of  Caesar 
may  be  wrong,  but  to  call  his  whole  history  a “ veritable  incubus  ”,  and 
to  devote  six  pages  of  fine  type  to  ill-considered  sneers  at  his  views 
and  genius  will  hardly  add  to  the  weight  of  Professor  Sihler’s  volume. 
This  is  the  more  unfortunate  because,  if  cast  in  a happier  literary  form 
and  with  less  asperity  of  judgment,  the  book  would  hold  a worthy  place 
among  recent  works  on  Roman  history. 

William  Stearns  Davis, 

The  Spirit  of  Power,  as  seen  in  the  Christian  Church  in  the  Second 
Century.  By  Ernest  Arthur  Edghill,  M.A.  (London  and  New  York, 
Longmans,  Green,  and  Company,  1910,  pp.  xi,  324.)  Conventional 
church  histories  are  often  dominated  by  the  sole  purpose  of  construct- 
ing the  growth  of  the  dogmatic  and  administrative  forms  reached  by  the 
institution  in  its  full  historic  development.  Erom  the  early  period  they 
select  such  data  as  are  related  to  the  resultant  form,  obscuring  or  losing, 
by  this  selective  interest,  the  life  and  substance  of  the  Christian  move- 
ment in  its  early  plastic  period.  Our  sources  show  that  substance  as 
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a personal  and  socialized  life  which  laid  hold  on  men  by  sovereign  moral 
compulsion,  the  doctrinal  conceptions  being  secondary  and  apologetic 
aids.  i\Ir.  Edghill,  a lecturer  in  King’s  College,  London,  presents  a 
useful  study  of  this  interior  life  of  the  Christian  movement  to  show  how 
the  Church  of  the  second  century  lived  and  grew  in  spiritual  energy. 
What  he  modestly  calls  an  impressionistic  sketch  deals  with  the  regen- 
erative moral  power  of  Christianity,  the  spiritual  power  revealed  in 
persecution,  and  the  practical  beneficence  which  elucidates  the  saying: 
“ By  this  shall  all  men  know  that  ye  are  my  disciples,  if  ye  love  one 
another.’'  The  last  section  deals  with  the  Christian  treatment  of 
women,  children,  slaves,  prisoners,  and  the  poor. 

The  reader  finds  both  edification  and  vivid  concrete  information  in 
this  study  and  a correction  of  some  partisan  misrepresentations,  as, 
for  example,  in  the  matter  of  Christian  views  about  the  pagan  state 
and  pagan  virtue  (pp.  68-69).  The  author  has  drawn  directly  from  the 
sources,  quoting  them  richly  but  not  always  using  proper  caution  in 
the  valuation  of  them.  He  seems  to  generalize  too  much  from  the 
African  conditions  pungently  exhibited  by  Tertullian  and  even  for 
Africa  forgets  that  the  rhetorical  Tertullian  was  not  a scientific  social 
observer.  From  Justin’s  apologetic  argument  he  develops  the  view  that 
the  persecutions  were  due  to  Jewish  animosity  and  finds  that  animosity 
not  only  in  the  “ envy  ” of  I Clem,  v.,  but  in  the  envy  which  by  Paul’s 
account  (Philippians  i.  15)  preached  Christ.  Mr.  Edghill  has  much 
false  rhetoric  and  succumbs  to  a vicious  antithesis — the  Church  and  the 
World.  He  conceives  that  from  Nero’s  time  the  whole  world  was 
watching  the  Church  and  was  bent  on  crushing  it.  This  vitiates  the 
treatment  of  the  persecutions  so  far  as  the  Roman  governmental  action 
is  concerned.  His  indictment  of  the  emperor  is  in  any  case  not  neces- 
sary to  the  purpose  of  his  study. 

There  are  occasional  errors.  The  reference  on  page  87  should  be  to 
Rom.  vii.  The  ista  civitas  of  Tertullian  Ad  Nat.,  I.  14,  must  refer  to 
Rome,  not  Carthage  (p.  135).  Without  the  aid  of  Harnack’s  Mission 
iind  Ausbreitiing,  Mr.  Edghill  would  not  have  achieved  his  book.  It  is 
regrettable  that  (p.  28)  he  misrepresents  Harnack’s  caution  in  using 
Pliny’s  letter  as  an  indication  that  the  diffusion  of  Christianity  in 
Bithynia  is  an  unwelcome  fact  to  the  German  historian. 

Bcitrcigc  aiir  Byzantinisdicn  KulturgcschicJitc  am  Ausgangc  dcs  IV. 
Jahrhiindcrts,  ans  den  Schriften  dcs  Johannes  Chrysostonios.  Von  Rev. 
J.  iMilton  Vance,  Dr.  phil.  (Jena).  (Jena,  G.  Neuenhahn,  1907,  pp. 
vi,  82.)  This  well-written  dissertation  for  the  doctorate  in  philosophy 
is  an  example  of  a method  of  work  deserving  to  be  followed  more 
widely.  It  is  a careful  study  of  the  theological  works  of  a great 
Christian  writer  in  order  to  obtain  material  for  the  historian  of  social 
life.  Dr.  Vance  has  gone  systematically  through  all  the  very  extensive 
works  of  Chrysostom  with  his  eyes  wide  f>pen  for  every  reference 
that  could  be  utilized,  d'he  amount  of  labor  rei)rescnted  by  these 
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smoothly  written  pages  is  very  great.  But  a mass  of  valuable  informa- 
tion is  brought  together  with  exact  references  to  the  original  sources. 
To  what  extent  the  same  method  would  be  profitable  in  the  case  of 
other  fathers  it  would  be  difficult  to  say.  Chrysostom  was  singularly 
well  placed  as  a mirror  of  the  life  of  the  times,  having  worked  both  in 
Antioch  and  in  Constantinople,  two  of  the  principal  cities  of  the  East- 
ern Empire.  His  incidental  references  are  therefore  the  more  valuable 
as  illustrating  general  custom.  His  allusions  to  every-day  conditions 
must  have  been  intelligible  and  substantially  correct,  otherwise  they 
would  not  have  served  as  illustrations.  They  may  be  therefore  relied 
on  for  the  most  part.  Another  advantage  in  these  illustrations  and  allu- 
sions is  that  they  are  absolutely  contemporaneous  and  were  recorded 
without  any  thought  of  their  historical  significance.  That  there  are 
limitations  to  the  use  of  a rhetorician’s  descriptions  of  contemporaneous 
social  life  the  author  points  out.  Chrysostom  was  a man  immensely 
in  earnest,  even  fanatical,  and  in  the  excitement  of  his  oratorical  de- 
livery might  easily  have  exaggerated.  This,  however,  can  be  guarded 
against,  as  is  pointed  out,  and  the  rhetorical  bursts  are  generally  evident 
to  the  reader.  The  book  contains  sections  on  varied  topics.  The  most 
interesting  are  those  on  religion  and  family  life.  But  there  are  also,  in 
addition  to  pictures  of  imperial  and  court  life  and  the  army,  accounts  of 
the  conimcn  life  of  rhetoricians  and  physicians,  of  the  industrial  world 
and  the  practice  of  agriculture,  of  sports  and  pastimes,  the  moral  life 
of  society,  poverty  and  almsgiving,  and  slavery.  These  are  all  topics 
which  are  by  no  means  clearly  described  in  contemporaneous  historical 
works  or  in  the  laws  and  other  public  regulations,  and  other  sources 
commonly  relied  on  for  the  knowledge  of  the  more  intimate  life  of 
society. 

J.  C.  A.  JR. 

La  Coniiaissancc  de  la  Nature  et  du  Monde  au  Moyen  Age  d’apres 
quelques  Ecrits  Francais  a VUsage  des  Laics.  Par  Ch.-V.  Langlois. 
(Paris,  Hachette  et  Cie,  1911,  pp.  xxiv,  400.)  This  is  the  third  and 
last  of  a series  of  short  works  intended  by  their  author  to  afford  a pre- 
cise idea  of  the  ways  of  society  in  medieval  France,  and  the  knowledge 
(say  rather,  ignorance)  of  nature  possessed  by  gentlemen.  The  two 
previous  volumes  were  La  Societc  Francaise  au  XI IN  Siecle  d’aprcs 
quelques  Romans  d'Aventure  (1904),  and  La  Vie  en  France  au  Moyen 
Age  d’aprcs  quelques  Moralistes  du  Temps  (1908).  In  the  present  one, 
Mr.  Langlois  says  in  his  introduction,  “ mon  but  etait  de  mettre  sous 
les  yeux  du  lecteur  les  documents  les  plus  propres  a procurer  une  con- 
naissance  generale,  et  rimpression  precise,  de  ce  qu’etait  I’etat  d’esprit 
des  hommes  du  moyen  age  qui  n’etaient  pas  des  savants  (et  celui  des 
savants  d’alors  n’en  differait  guere)  au  sujet  des  choses  de  la  nature”. 

He  has  given  us  six  well-chosen  examples  of  widely  used  works  of 
popular  instruction,  chiefly  upon  the  sensible  things  of  the  world  of 
man’s  environment.  They  are  the  Lapidaire  of  Philippe  de  Thaon ; the 
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Image  dii  Monde,  composed  about  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  century, 
and  drawn  in  part  from  the  Imago  Miindi  of  Honorius  of  Autun ; the 
Proprietes  des  Choses  of  Bartholoniaeus  Anglicus;  the  Roman  de  Sid- 
racJi ; the  dialogue  of  Placides  et  Timeo,  or  the  Lizre  des  Secrets  aiix 
Philosophes ; and  Le  Livre  dii  Tresor  of  Brunetto  Latino,  who'  as  we 
know  was  the  Florentine  master  of  Dante,  and  wrote  his  book  in  French. 
Taken  together  these  writings  afford  an  idea  of  the  natural  knowledge 
current  in  the  thirteenth  century.  Each  one  is  introduced  with  a criti- 
cal notice  of  its  probable  date  and  provenance ; and  its  contents  are 
given  in  condensed  paraphrase,  or  occasionally  in  the  words  of  the 
original.  Mr.  Langlois  disclaims  any  intent  of  dealing  with  the  history 
of  the  sciences  in  the  Middle  Ages,  an  immense  domain  which,  as  he 
says,  is  neither  rich  nor  well  cultivated.  At  first  blush  some  of  us  per- 
haps would  have  preferred  sketches  or  excerpts  from  the  more  learned, 
if  not  scientific,  literature  which  was  in  Latin.  Yet  most  of  that  also 
was  unintelligently  compiled  from  older  writings,  and  had  no  greater 
value  than  these  popular  writings  in  the  vernacular.  The  most  en- 
thusiastic of  our  medievalists  are  apt  to  balk  at  the  study  of  the  natural 
sciences  in  the  IMiddle  Ages. 

Henry  Osborn  Taylor. 

The  Making  of  Scotland.  Lectures  on  the  War  of  Independence 
delivered  in  the  University  of  Glasgow.  By  the  Right  Hon.  Sir  Her- 
bert Maxwell,  Bt.,  F.R.S.,  LL.D.  (Glasgow,  James  MacLehose  and  Sons, 
1911,  pp.  xi,  242.)  In  this  volume  the  author  addresses  himself  to  the 
old  problem  of  the  feudal  relation  of  Scotland  to  England  in  the  Middle 
Ages.  The  first  lecture  is  chiefly  concerned  with  the  question  of  homage 
and  carries  the  discussion  down  to  the  death  of  the  Maid  of  Norway  in 
1290.  The  following  four  lectures  tell  the  story  of  English  aggression 
and  Scottish  resistance  to  the  truce  of  1369.  The  series  closes  with 
a discussion  of  the  subsequent  border  warfare.  The  author  gives  us  a 
good,  clear,  and  readable  summary  of  the  Scottish  struggle  for  national- 
ity ; but  it  can  in  no  sense  be  called  an  important  contribution.  Sir 
Herbert  believes  with  Freeman  and  Skene  that  the  cession  of  Strathclyde 
to  Scotland  in  945  implied  feudal  obligations  for  that  region ; but  in 
general  he  supports  the  Scottish  contention  that  the  kings  of  Scotland 
did  homage  for  English  lands  only,  except  during  the  brief  period  from 
1175  to  1189,  when  the  northern  kingdom  was  in  feudal  dependence 
on  England.  The  most  remarkable  thing  about  the  l)ook  is  the  author’s 
favorable  attitude  toward  Edward  I.  He  believes  “ that  the  whole 
trend  of  his  policy  toward  tlie  northern  kingdom  was  pacific.  . . . 
Edward  never  interfered  actively  with  the  government  of  Scotland  until 
he  was  invited  to  do  so  by  the  leaders  of  both  parties  in  the  disputed 
succession  ” (p.  44).  It  was  the  anarchy  across  the  border  that  forced 
him  to  undertake  the  conquest;  after  the  compiest  the  Scotsmen  who 
still  resisted  “technically  had  to  be  regarded  as  rebels”  (p.  123).  The 
success  of  the  movement  for  independence  the  author  ascribes  chiefly  to 
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ecclesiastical  influence : the  northern  prelates  could  not  endure  the 
thought  of  submission  to  the  primacy  of  York. 

On  the  age  of  the  Bruces  Sir  Herbert  seems  to  be  thoroughly  in- 
formed; but  in  his  discussion  of  earlier  matters  he  is  not  always  accu- 
rate. Eadgar  became  king  in  1097,  not  in  1074.  In  tracing  the  history 
of  the  homage,  the  author  overlooks  ^Malcolm’s  oath  to  Cnut  in  1031. 
Bernicia  and  Xorthumbria  are  not  convertible  terms  (p.  8).  And  in 
the  days  of  Stephen,  Xorthumberland  and  Cumberland,  though  feudal 
possessions  of  the  Scottish  king,  were  not  a “ part  of  the  Scottish 
realm  ” (p.  25). 

Laurence  'SI.  Larson. 

The  Charters  of  the  Borough  of  Southampton.  Edited,  with  intro- 
duction and  notes,  by  H.  W.  Gidden,  SI. A.  In  two  volumes.  [Pub- 
lications of  the  Southampton  Record  Society,  edited  by  Professor  E.  J.  C. 
Hearnshaw,  ]\I.A.,  LL.D.]  (Southampton,  Cox  and  Sharland,  1909,  pp. 
XXV,  129;  242.)  These  volumes  are  prefaced  by  an  introduction  in 
which  the  editor  traces  Southampton's  evolution  as  a town  by  means  of 
its  charters.  The  supply  of  material  is  “ almost  unique  among  the 
records  of  English  boroughs  ”.  The  first  of  the  charters,  which  are 
presented  in  the  original  accompanied  by  translation,  is  by  John,  in 
1199,  but  a charter  of  Richard  II.  quotes  from  charters  of  Henry  H. 
and  Richard  L,  of  which  the  originals  have  been  lost.  (“  Henry  \^L,” 
introd.,  p.  vii,  should  read  Richard  II.)  In  John’s  charter  the  king's 
dues  were  compounded  for  £200. 

In  1366  Edward  HI.  granted  certain  imposts  derived  from  port  dues 
(quayage)  to  the  town,  at  the  rate  of  one  penny  in  the  pound,  for 
repairing  the  walls.  This  revenue  was  probably  large,  for  at  this  time 
the  Genoese  and  \Tnetians,  who  carried  on  all  the  Levant  trade,  landed 
their  goods  at  Southampton  instead  of  making  the  longer  journey  to 
Calais.  Southampton  was  exceeded  in  importance  as  a port  only  by 
London,  contributing  21  ships  and  576  men  to  Edward's  Erench  wars, 
while  London  contributed  25  ships  and  662  men.  The  Genoese  and 
\"enetians  exchanged  their  cargoes  for  “ wool,  hides,  woolfells,  lead, 
tin  ”,  etc.  This  trade  flourished  for  some  150  years,  but  the  charter  of 
Edward  VI.  (1552)  shows  how  sadly  it  had  fallen  off.  The  fee-farm 
of  £200  was  therefore  reduced  to  £50,  “ provided,  firstly,  that  the  petty 
customs  of  the  town  do  not  amount  to  the  required  £200;  secondly,  that 
no  carracks  of  Genoa  nor  galleys  of  Venice  come  to  the  port  ". 

In  1445  Henry  VI.  granted  the  town  a charter  of  incorporation. 
The  right  of  succession  is  now  vested,  not  as  earlier  in  the  burgesses 
and  their  heirs,  but  in  the  mayor,  bailiffs,  burgesses,  and  their  suc- 
cessors. 

The  final  charter  was  given  by  Charles  I.  in  1640  and  continued  in 
force  till  the  Municipal  Corporations  Act  of  1835.  The  “recall”  is 
suggested  in  that  the  recorder  and  six  aldermen  could  depose  the  mayor 
‘‘  for  evil  government  ” ; and  that  the  mayor,  recorder,  and  six  alder- 
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men  could  depose  an  alderman  for  evil  demeaning  of  himself  A 
new  election  was  to  be  held  by  the  burgesses  within  fifteen  days. 

One  of  the  appendixes  describes  the  penmanship,  initial  letters  and 
other  ornamentation,  seals,  coloring,  etc.,  of  the  charters.  Another  gives 
a charter  in  French,  in  which  Henry  remits  for  ten  years  to  the 
burgesses  of  Southampton  £140  of  the  fee-farm  of  the  town,  assigned  to 
Queen  Joan  of  Xavarre  as  part  of  her  dower. 

Charles  T.  Wyckoff. 

The  History  of  Parliamentary  Taxation  in  England.  By  Shepard 
Ashman  IMorgan,  M.A.  [Williams  College  David  A.  Wells  Prize 
Essays.]  (Xew  York,  IMoffat,  Yard,  and  Company,  1911,  pp.  xvii,  317.) 
We  are  informed  in  the  preface  that,  this  competition  being  confined  to 
students  and  recent  graduates  of  a college  which  offers  no  post-graduate 
instruction,  “ it  is  not  intended  to  require  original  historical  research, 
but  rather  to  encourage  a thoughtful  handling  of  problems  in  political 
science  ”.  The  author  should  have  furnished  us  with  a bibliography, 
or  at  least  indicated  the  editions  and  texts  of  the  works  to  which  refer- 
ence is  made  in  the  foot-notes.  He  follows  Stubbs,  Taswell-Langmead, 
and  Cobbett's  Parliamentary  History  of  England  so  closely,  however, 
that  it  is  not  difficult  to  trace  his  course,  though  he  uses  McKechnie  to 
advantage  on  subjects  connected  with  Magna  Charta.  The  references 
indicate  clearly  the  working  value  of  Adams  and  Stephens’s  Select 
Documents.  There  does  not  appear  to  be  any  reference  to  Pollock  and 
Maitland’s  History  of  English  Law,  and  there  is  very  little  use  of  the 
later  literature  on  the  subject. 

On  two  or  three  important  subjects  this  failure  to  take  advantage  of 
further  studies,  made  since  Stubbs,  has  led  the  writer  into  error. 

Although  referring  to  two  pages  of  Vinogradoff,  he  seems  to  retain 
the  old  impression  that  folkland  was  national  or  public  land,  instead  of 
land  held  by  individuals  under  folk-right,  not  to  be  alienated  from  the 
community  of  the  kindred  except  by  consent  of  the  king  and  witan. 

Again,  in  regard  to  scutage,  although  he  refers  to  two  pages  of 
Baldwin’s  scholarly  essay  on  the  subject,  he  speaks  of  it  as  “ a money 
payment  in  lieu  of  service  because  it  was  convenient  to  both  of  them, 
and  the  barons  were  relieved,  if  so  they  i)leased,  of  the  hurden  of  mili- 
tary service  As  a matter  of  fact,  there  could  be  no  voluntary  com- 
mutation of  military  service.  In  cases  where  the  scutage  was  paid  by 
those  holding  knights’  fees,  or  by  the  minor  tenants-in-chief,  they  did 
not  have  free  oi)tion.  The  king  determined  whether  he  would  allow 
them  to  pay  scutage. 

The  work  comj)rises  seven  chapters  beginning  with  the  Saxon  ])criod, 
the  larger  part  of  the  book  tracing  the  transfer  of  the  taxing  authority 
from  the  king  in  the  twelfth  century  to  the  final  establishment  of  Par- 
liamentary authority  by  the  Bill  of  Rights.  Considerable  attention  is 
given  to  the  tax  on  wool  and  a brief  outline  of  its  history  is  given. 
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The  appropriation  of  supplies  and  the  audit  of  accounts  do  not  receive 
the  attention  they  deserve. 

The  subjects  of  the  paragraphs  are  noted  in  the  margins,  which  are 
wide  and  well  adapted  for  annotation,  except  that  the  paper  will  not 
take  ink. 

Charles  L.  Wells. 

Das  Fonnclhiich  dcs  Heinrich  Bucglant : an  die  Pdpstlichc  Kurie  in 
Avignon  gericJitctc  Suppliken  aus  dcr  ersten  Hdlfte  dcs  14.  Jahrhun- 
derts.  Herausgegeben  von  J.  Schwalm.  (Hamburg,  Lucas  Grafe,  1910, 
pp.  xliv,  188.)  An  element  of  some  importance  at  the  papal  court  in 
the  later  IMiddle  Ages  was  the  body  of  agents  and  go-betweens  of 
various  sorts  who  made  a living  out  of  the  great  number  of  petitioners 
and  penitents  whose  ignorance  of  the  language  and  practice  of  the 
Curia  compelled  them  to  rely  on  the  assistance  of  such  local  experts. 
Several  men  of  this  class  were  employed  by  the  city  council  of  Ham- 
burg in  the  course  of  its  protracted  controversies  with  the  cathedral 
chapter,  and  one  of  these,  Heinrich  Bucglant,  took  advantage  of  his 
long  residence  at  Avignon  to  copy  actual  forms  of  petitions  to  the  pope 
which  had  come  under  his  notice  and  seemed  worth  preserving  as  models 
for  future  use.  His  original  manuscript  is  preserved  in  the  Stadtbib- 
liothek  at  Hamburg  and  has  been  edited  by  Dr.  Schwalm  with  the  care 
and  learning  which  are  to  be  expected  of  him.  The  persons  and  facts 
mentioned  have  been  followed  up  at  the  Vatican  and  in  various  local 
archives,  and  various  pertinent  problems  examined.  Except  for  a very 
brief  set  of  forms  from  ca.  1225,  this  is  the  earliest  formulary  of  peti- 
tions so  far  known,  and  besides  illustrating  with  some  fulness  the 
methods  of  intercourse  with  the  Curia  in  the  first  half  of  the  fourteenth 
century,  it  throws  light  upon  various  matters  of  local,  especially  Ger- 
man, history.  Facsimiles  are  given,  and  other  forms  from  manuscripts 
in  Erfurt  and  Turin  are  printed  in  the  appendix.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that 
this  publication  will  call  renewed  attention  to  the  study  of  petitions, 
which  by  reason  of  the  fulness  with  which  they  often  state  their  case, 
frequently  contain  valuable  information  omitted  from  the  documents 
based  upon  them. 

C.  H.  H. 

Les  Comtes  dc  Savoie  et  les  Rois  de  France  pendant  la  Guerre  de 
Cent  Alls  (ig2Q-i^pi) . Par  Jean  Gordey,  Docteur  es  Lettres.  [Bib- 
liotheque  de  I’ficole  des  Hautes  Etudes.]  Paris,  Honore  Champion, 
1911,  pp.  xvi,  391.)  This  monograph  is  both  sequel  and  supplement  to 
M.  Paul  Fournier’s  Le  Royaumc  d' Arles  ct  de  Vienne  (iig8-ig/8) . It 
is  a chapter  in  the  history  of  the  slow  extension  of  French  influence 
during  the  fourteenth  century  over  the  southeastern  feudatories,  of  whom 
the  counts  of  Dauphine  and  Savoy  were  the  greatest.  In  the  twelfth 
and  thirteenth  centuries  English  ascendancy  was  uppermost  in  Savoy, 
owing  to  the  ambitious  continental  policy  of  Henry  II.  and  the  marriage 
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of  Henry  III.  to  Eleanor  of  Savoy.  But  in  the  fourteenth  century 
French  influence  began  to  dominate.  The  Count  of  Savoy  had  two 
country  houses  near  Paris  and  a hotel  in  the  city.  The  Hundred  Years’ 
War  was  the  turning  point  of  Savoyard  policy.  Amedee  V.  fought  in 
Flanders  for  Edward  I.  against  Philip  IV.  His  son  married  Blanche 
of  Burgundy,  a granddaughter  of  St.  Louis,  and  Edward  HI.  could  not 
draw  him  into  the  network  of  English  allies  he  tried  to  weave  around 
France.  In  the  great  years  of  Crecy,  Poitiers,  and  Roosebeke  Savo- 
yard knights  are  found  fighting  for  the  French  king.  The  ravages  of 
the  Free  Companies  in  Burgundy  and  in  the  Rhone  Valley  were  a potent 
factor  in  making  Savoy  incline  to  the  French  crown;  chapters  ix.-x., 
La  Luttc  contrc  Ics  Grands  Conipagnics  {ig6o-i^8i) , are  among  the 
most  interesting  in  the  book.  But  Savoy  paid  dearly  for  the  price  of 
French  protection.  The  acquisition  of  Dauphine  in  1349  closed  the 
Rhone  to  Savoyard  ambition  to  reach  the  Mediterranean  and  is  the 
point  of  departure  of  Savoy’s  Italian  policy.  From  the  point  of  view 
of  general  European  history  the  ninth  chapter,  dealing  with  the  begin- 
nings of  this  policy,  is  the  most  valuable.  M.  Cordey  has  thoroughly 
explored  the  archives  at  Chambery,  Turin,  Grenoble,  Geneva,  Lausanne, 
and  Paris.  Nearly  one-half  the  volume  is  composed  of  pieces  justifica- 
tives.  The  bibliography  is  very  full. 

J.  W.  T. 

Die  Anfdngc  Karls  V.  Von  Andreas  Walther.  (Leipzig,  Duncker 
and  Humblot,  1911,  pp.  xiii,  258.)  The  title  is  a misnomer  for  the 
actual  thesis  of  this  little  work.  The  author  does  not  discuss  the 
beginnings  of  the  reign  of  the  Emperor  Charles  V.  but  devotes  his 
whole  space  to  a consideration  of  the  influences  at  work  during  the 
minority  of  the  boy  Charles  of  Austria.  He  lays  stress,  perhaps  over- 
confidently, on  the  peculiar  weight  and  value  of  the  various  persons 
engaged  in  the  administration  of  Netherland  affairs  during  the  first 
two  decades  of  the  sixteenth  century,  which  were  also  the  first  two 
decades  of  the  life  of  the  future  emperor,  decades  almost  completely 
anterior  to  the  imperial  election.  The  author  has  already  published  a 
suggestive  little  book  entitled  B itrgiindischc  Zcntralbchorden  as  the 
fruit  of  his  researches  at  Lille  among  the  papers  of  Margaret  of  Aus- 
tria and  the  financial  accounts  of  the  Burgundian  administration.  The 
present  book  is  based  on  the  same  sources  and  contains,  moreover,  as  an 
appendix  thirty-five  unedited  letters  from  Margaret’s  correspondence. 

It  is  easy  to  concede  the  truth  of  the  statement  that  the  epoch  in 
question  was  the  close  of  medieval  feudalism  as  well  as  the  end  of  the 
independent  ’existence  of  the  Burgundian  state,  as  far  as  it  was  a state. 
The  local  feudal  authority  of  the  Netherland  nobles,  reasserted  after  the 
cessation  of  the  centralizing  efforts  of  Charles  the  Bold,  held  sway  in 
opposition  to  regents  and  duke  until  the  majesty  of  Burgundy  as  such 
was  clouded  by  that  of  Spain  and  finally  overshadowed  by  the  imperial 
dignity  of  its  duke.  In  the  light  of  his  conviction  that  state  policies 
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cannot  be  understood  without  a comprehension  of  the  personalities  that 
lie  behind  any  vague  terms  such  as  “ England  ”,  “ Germany  ”,  or  even 
‘‘  Charles  the  author  gives  several  character-sketches,  the  best 

being  those  of  Chievres,  of  Gattinara,  and  of  the  Infant  Charles  himself. 
Chievres  is  perhaps  rated  higher  than  that  astute  member  of  the  Croy 
family  wholly  deserves,  while  the  last  summary  possibly  underrates  the 
boy,  although  each  allegation  is  carefully  attested.  It  certainly  shows 
insight  into  childish  traits  to  say  in  speaking  of  Chievres  and  his  ascen- 
dancy over  Charles  that  the  Infant  was  alienated  from  his  aunt  and 
grandfather  by  their  wrangles  over  him  and  turned  confidingly  to  the 
calm  atmosphere  of  the  conservative  Fleming.  That  children  hate  un- 
certainty of  moods  and  temper  and  are,  as  a rule,  innately  conservative 
is  not  always  understood.  Nevertheless  it  is  questionable  whether  the 
trend  of  affairs  at  that  crisis  would  have  been  different  had  Charles  set 
his  affections  elsewhere.  Here  again  is  over-stress  on  individual 
weight. 

There  are  other  little  human  touches  showing  originality  of  concep- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  author,  but  his  two-hundred-odd  pages  give  too 
brief  a space  for  all  that  he  attempts  to  crowd  into  it,  and  the  book  is 
hard  reading  even  while  the  reader  appreciates  the  industry  and  enthu- 
siasm that  have  entered  into  its  making.  But  it  should  not  be  neglected 
by  any  student  of  the  period. 

Sixtinc  Rome.  By  J.  A.  F.  Orbaan,  D.Ph.  (London,  Constable 
and  Company,  1910,  pp.  viii,  295.)  The  writer  of  this  book  made  very 
laborious  and  careful  preparation  for  it.  He  read  the  primary  sources 
in  print  and  the  best  secondary  works,  including  a number  of  rare  books 
not  easy  to  find  outside  of  the  Roman  libraries  of  which  he  talks  with  the 
affection  of  one  who  knows.  He  studied  many  contemporary  manu- 
scripts and  made  extracts  from  them.  He  thus  collected  a mass  of 
valuable  notes  on  points  connected  with  Sixtus  V.  and  the  architectural 
changes  he  made  in  Rome.  This  material  he  started  to  use  in  a popular 
book  on  Rome  as  that  great  pope  found  it  and  as  he  left  it.  In  an 
imaginative  opening  passage,  he  suggested  how  the  subject  came  to  him 
before  a wood  fire  in  his  room  over  a few  portfolios  of  engravings  and 
then  led  his  reader  out  on  a walk  to  Porta  Furba  to  show  him  one  of 
“ the  many  Romes  in  Rome  For  seventy  pages  he  stuck  to  the  task 
of  molding  his  notes  into  a book,  and  then  he  apparently  grew  tired  of 
it.  The  remainder  of  the  book  may  be  not  unfairly  characterized  as 
a rather  miscellaneous  mass  of  excellent  notes  interspersed  with  interest- 
ing remarks.  IMany  of  these  notes  seem  to  be  dropped  into  the  text  at 
hazard  and  entirely  unchanged  from  the  book  or  card  where  they  were 
recorded.  A marked  instance  is  a sentence  on  page  277  without  a verb. 

This  way  of  making  a book  produces  a most  baffling  effect  on  the 
mind  of  the  reader.  If  there  were  space,  several  causes  of  this  might 
be  pointed  out.  The  chief  one  is  the  astonishing  carelessness  of  the 
writer  about  the  arrangement  and  the  succession  of  his  topics.  For 
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instance,  in  the  middle  of  a description  of  the  frescos  of  the  Vatican 
Library,  he  suddenly  tumbles  in  five  pages  of  notes  on  the  following 
subjects:  the  physicians  of  Sixtus  V.;  the  book  one  of  them  wrote;  the 
introduction  of  tobacco  into  Italy;  Italian  quarantine;  druggists  of  the 
times  Sixtus’s  laws  against  gambling,  including  an  account  of  gambling 
on  papal  elections;  astrology;  some  remarks  about  Roman  food  recorded 
by  a Dutchman  who  visited  Rome  in  1588;  ditto  about  the  fact  that 
women  were  not  to  be  kissed  in  Italy  as  in  Holland;  the  remarks  of 
Bartolomeo  Catena  about  shaving.  Then  the  author  suddenly  returns  to 
the  frescos  of  the  Vatican  Library,  and  the  reader  wonders  where  he  is. 

Sixtine  Rome  is  full  of  interesting  things,  But,  when  Mr.  Orbaan 
writes  his  next  book,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  will  be  soon,  he  ought  to 
feel  sure  before  he  begins,  that  the  labor  of  turning  notes  into  a book  is 
as  severe  as  the  labor  of  collecting  them,  and,  if  he  is  to  find  the  readers 
his  learning  and  enthusiasm  deserve,  he  must  not  shirk  it.  In  spite  of 
its  defects  this  book  will  do  for  readers  what  the  author  hopes : “ convert 
them  from  the  opinion  that,  in  Rome,  there  are  only  ruins  and  statues 
and  the  Renaissance,  and  nothing  after  it  until  Bernini  ”. 

Paul  van  Dyke. 

Nicolas  Caiissin,  Confesscur  de  Louis  XIII. , et  le  Cardinal  de  Riche- 
lieu. Par  le  P.  Camille  de  Rochemonteix,  de  la  Compagnie  de  Jesus. 
(Paris,  Picard,  1911,  pp.  xx,  447.)  No  one  needs  to  be  told  that  certain 
characteristics  and  tendencies  of  thought  within  the  Church  of  Rome  to- 
day are  of  deepest  interest  and  importance.  Their  bearing  upon  Catholic 
historiography  has  been  recently  manifested  in  a number  of  notable 
works,  e.  g.,  Denifle,  Luther  und  Lutherthum  in  der  ersten  Entmicklung , 
and  Fouqueray,  Histoire  de  la  Compagnie  de  Jesus  en  France.  The  book 
of  Father  Camille  de  Rochemonteix  is  of  the  same  class.  In  reading  it 
one  seems  to  be  translated  back  into  the  days  of  the  Holy  League  and 
the  reactionism  of  the  reign  of  Louis  XHI.  which  Richelieu  so  resolutely 
combated. 

The  French  Church  in  the  first  half  of  the  seventeenth  century  has 
much  to  its  credit,  but  it  is  the  unfortunate  characteristic  of  religious 
passion  that  it  develops  a Torquemada,  as  well  as  a St.  Francis.  Ideas, 
like  the  body,  suffer  from  ailments  which  poison  or  pervert,  and  side  by 
side  with  much  that  is  good,  French  Catholicism  of  the  seventeenth 
century  developed  abnormal  moral  and  mental  qualities.  Richelieu  is  the 
storm-centre  of  these  currents.  The  cardinal  was  not  a Catholic  in  the 
sense  of  Rome  and  the  Jesuits,  nor  a Gallican  in  the  sense  that  the 
parlementarians  and  the  University  were;  and  his  treatment  of  the  Hu- 
guenots pleased  neither  Gallicans,  Ultramontanes,  or  Huguenots.  His 
policy  consisted  in  holding  the  balance  equal  between  all  parties. 

History  has  passed  its  verdict  upon  the  general  justice  and  states- 
manship of  Richelieu’s  ideas.  Since  the  publication  of  his  Corre- 
spondance,  by  M.  Avenel,  there  is  less  reason  than  ever  to  doubt.  But 
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modern  Catholic  obscurantism  refuses  so  to  interpret  history.  This 
history  of  the  father-confessor  of  Louis  XIII.  is  not  a biography,  but 
the  history  of  an  episode  in  his  life  extending  from  his  appointment  in 
1637  to  his  disgrace  in  1643.  The  author’s  thesis  is  that  P.  Caussin  was 
the  victim  of  the  cardinal’s  malice  and  that  the  story  told  of  his  con- 
duct, as  sober  historians  have  interpreted  it,  has  “ la  force  indestruc- 
tible de  la  legende  ”. 

Besides  the  sources  which  everybody  knows,  the  author  has  used 
the  voluminous  unpublished  Latin  correspondence  of  Caussin — letters 
“ interminably  long  and  pedantic  ” we  are  told,  yet  still  exhaling  “ un 
parfum  de  sincerite  vraie  ”.  The  same  implicit  confidence  is  reposed  in 
the  Memoires  of  Madame  de  Motteville,  while  the  cardinal’s  Memoires 
are  overwhelmed  with  scorn  and  opprobrium.  It  is  difficult  for  a 
lay — may  I say  an  unprejudiced? — student  of  French  history  to  read  this 
work  with  patience.  Marie  de’  Medici  is  a wronged  woman  through- 
out; Gaston  of  Orleans,  whose  intrigues  shook  the  throne,  is  drawn  in 
heroic  lines;  Richelieu’s  statesmanlike  treatment  of  the  Huguenots  is 
violently  censured;  his  foreign  policy — the  French  alliance  with  Hol- 
land and  Sweden — excoriated  as  “ la  mine  entiere  de  la  religion  ” ; the 
estrangement  between  Louis  XIII.  and  the  queen  is  ascribed  to  the 
cardinal.  Caussin  is  compared  to  Ambrose  of  Milan  defying  Theodo- 
sius and  the  admiration  of  the  reader  for  the  confessor’s  zeal,  courage, 
and  disinterestedness  is  assumed  “ sans  doute 

J.  W.  T. 

Rome  et  Ic  Clcrgc  Franqais  sous  la  Constituante : La  Constitution 
Civile  du  Clergc,  U Affaire  d' Avignon.  By  Albert  Mathiez,  Professeur 
au  Lycee  Voltaire,  Docteur  es  Lettres.  (Paris,  Armand  Colin,  1911, 
PP-  533')  The  aim  of  this  book  is  to  show  that  the  Civil  Constitution 
of  the  Clergy  was  not  doomed  from  the  beginning  as  ecclesiastically 
impossible.  If  the  plan  of  reform  proved  to  be  a fertile  source  of 
dissension,  the  fault,  to  the  mind  of  M.  Mathiez,  does  not  rest  with  the 
Constituents  who  made  the  law,  but  with  the  pope  who  eventually 
refused  to  allow  the  clergy  to  submit  to  its  provisions,  and  who,  mean- 
while, maintained  an  equivocal  silence.  The  cause  of  this  silence  M. 
Mathiez  finds  in  the  vicissitudes  of  the  revolution  in  Avignon,  a situa- 
tion rendered  peculiarly  difficult  by  the  danger  of  French  intervention 
or  of  annexation. 

M.  Mathiez  has  renewed  the  study  of  a familiar  subject  by  shifting 
the  emphasis  from  the  contrast  between  the  terms  of  the  law  and 
ecclesiastical  practice  to  the  effort  made  by  a large  and  influential 
group  of  prelates  to  “ baptize  ” the  Constitution,  in  other  words,  to 
make  it  canonically  regular.  The  leaders  of  the  group  were  the  arch- 
bishops of  Aix,  Vienne,  and  Bordeaux,  of  whom  the  two  last  were 
members  of  the  king’s  council.  The  Comte  de  Montmorin,  minister 
of  foreign  affairs,  sought  to  co-operate  by  acting  on  the  pope,  unfor- 
tunately through  the  medium  of  Cardinal  Bernis,  the  French  ambassa- 
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dor,  who  was  hostile.  If  the  pope  consented,  the  means  were  simple. 
He  might  authorize  the  new  circumscription  of  dioceses,  and  request 
the  resignations  of  the  bishops  whose  dioceses  had  been  absorbed,  or  he 
might  authorize  them  to  delegate  their  canonical  authority  to  their 
successors. 

“ Quel  triomphe  si  on  parvenait  a obtenir  de  Rome  elle-meme  la  con- 
secration de  la  reforme  religieuse  qui  suppriniait  en  France  le  pouvoir 
de  Rome !”  This  remark  of  M.  Mathiez,  with  a different  application, 
reveals  the  futility  of  such  efforts.  It  was  not  a genuine  compromise 
that  was  asked  of  the  pope,  but  a surrender.  The  Constituents  plainly 
announced  that  they  would  make  no  concessions.  Is  it  surprising  that 
the  pope  did  not  simplify  the  task  of  his  enemies  by  openly  and  imme- 
diately condemning  the  Civil  Constitution  of  the  Clergy,  and  that  he 
merely  warned  the  king  and  the  archbishops  of  the  council  privately 
that  the  enforcement  of  the  law"  would  lead  France  into  schism? 

M.  Mathiez  has  succeeded  in  proving  that  a majority  of  the  clergy 
was  ready  to  acquiesce  in  the  new  arrangements  and  he  has  explained 
clearly  the  influence  which  the  revolution  at  Avignon  exercised  on  the 
course  of  events.  This  is  an  important  service  to  the  discussion  of  the 
subject.  But  he  apparently  fails  to  appreciate  the  humor  of  being 
indignant  at  the  pope  for  not  facilitating  the  ruin  of  his  power,  and 
his  references  to  the  w^riters  in  sympathy  w"ith  the  Church  seem  un- 
necessarily contemptuous. 

Henry  E.  Bourne. 

Les  Negociations  de  Lille  {1797).  Par  Charles  Ballot,  Agrege 
d’Histoire  et  Geographie.  [Bibliotheque  d’Histoire  Moderne,  tome 
HI.,  fascicule  IT]  (Paris,  fidouard  Comely  et  Compagnie,  1910,  pp.  355.) 
In  a bibliography  of  thirty-five  pages,  the  author  states  the  material 
from  which  he  has  drawm  his  account  of  the  fruitless  negotiations  of 
Lille,  an  English-French  negotiation  for  peace,  occupying  a few  months 
in  the  summer  of  1797.  His  researches  have  been  extraordinary,  in- 
cluding not  only  all  the  documentary  evidence  in  the  British  and 
French  archives,  but  every  available  printed  w"ork.  The  result  is  an 
extreme  illustration  of  minute  historical  investigation.  There  is, 
however,  a larger  aspect  to  this  particular  study.  Some  six  or  seven 
years  ago  French  historical  critics  began  to  question  the  accuracy  of 
Sorel’s  great  work,  UEiirope  et  la  Revolution  Franqaise,  in  its  presen- 
tation of  English  diplomacy  and  international  policy.  Sorel’s  thesis 
was  that  at  no  time  did  Pitt  sincerely  desire  peace,  and  that  never  was 
he  ready  to  consent  by  treaty  to  a French  acquisition  of  the  Austrian 
Netherlands.  Mr.  Ballot  does  not,  indeed,  make  Sorel’s  error  the 
theme  of  his  book,  but  that  error  gave  the  opportunity  for  producing 
conclusive  proof  of  England’s  anxiety  for  peace  in  1797,  and  her  readi- 
ness to  make  almost  any  sacrifices,  provided  only  she  retained  some 
portion  of  her  colonial  conquests  from  the  allies  of  France. 

No  brief  review  can  indicate  the  points  elucidated  in  the  author’s 
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analysis.  Every  step  of  the  negotiation,  whether  at  Lille,  at  London, 
or  at  Paris,  is  described  in  detail,  with  pertinent  quotations  from 
diplomatic  correspondence,  newspaper  comment,  legislative  debates, 
and  private  letters.  The  controversy  within  the  English  cabinet,  be- 
tween the  factions  of  Grenville  and  of  Pitt,  is  made  clear  (though  with 
less  credit  to  the  influence  of  Grenville  than  the  reviewer  thinks  justi- 
fied), while  much  new  light  is  thrown  on  a similar  conflict  being  waged 
in  the  French  Directory.  It  is  of  interest  that  one  of  the  documents 
upon  which  Mr.  Ballot  places  greatest  emphasis — which  is,  indeed,  the 
keystone  of  his  thesis  as  to  English  intentions  at  Lille — was  printed  in 
the  Review  for  July,  1905,  as  the  best  possible  evidence  of  the  error  in 
Sorel’s  conclusions.  This  document,  with  many  others,  is  given  in 
French  translation  in  the  present  work.  The  author  should  have  been 
content  with  translation,  for,  while  there  are  not  many  English  quota- 
tions, nearly  every  one  contains  some  absurd  error — such  as  “ egger  ” 
and  “ shranking  ” (p.  142)  for  “eager”  and  “shrinking”.  This  is  the 
more  regrettable  since  the  work  as  a whole  is  an  excellent  example  of 
scholarly  historical  investigation  in  a minute  field. 

E.  D.  Adams. 

Paris  sous  Napoleon:  Le  Thcdtre-Francais.  Par  L.  de  Lanzac  de 
Laborie.  (Paris,  Plon-Nourrit,  1911,  pp.  iv,  334.)  This  volume  main- 
tains fully  the  high  standard  of  its  six  predecessors  in  the  series  which 
have  been  reviewed  in  this  journal  (XIV.  127-131,  581-583;  XV.  860- 
861).  Only  the  Theatre  Framjais  and,  in  a single  chapter,  the  Theatre 
de  ITmperatrice  (Odeon),  are  dealt  with  in  this  volume,  the  other  theatres 
and  the  operas  being  left  for  later  treatment.  The  admirable  documen- 
tation is  continued  in  the  use  of  a wealth  of  material  from  the 
Archives  Nationales,  the  archives  of  the  Comedie-Franqaise,  Aulard’s 
Paris  sous  Ic  Consulat,  Laugier’s  Documents  Historiques  sur  la 
Comedie-Francaise,  and  Napoleon’s  Correspondance.  Geoffroy’s 
feuilletons  in  the  Journal  dcs  D chats  (after  1805,  Journal  de  V Empire) 
and  Stendhal’s  private  Journal  yield  many  interesting  criticisms  and 
anecdotes  of  plays  and  players.  The  memoirs  of  Madame  de  Remusat, 
whose  husband  was  “ surintendant  des  spectacles  ” ; of  Legouve,  whose 
uncle,  Maherault,  was  “ commissaire  du  gouvernement  pres  le  Theatre 
de  la  Republique”;  of  Mademoiselle  George,  the  actress;  the  numerous 
volumes  of  Masson;  and  De  Manne’s  La  Troupe  de  Talma,  are  the 
most  important  of  the  many  other  writings  cited. 

In  life,  both  real  and  mimic,  tragedy  held  sway;  in  the  one  Bona- 
parte was  the  self-conscious  master,  in  the  other.  Talma.  Not  infre- 
quently the  Parisian  was  more  absorbed  in  the  rivalries  of  the  queens 
of  tragedy,  Mesdemoiselles  George  and  Duchesnois,  than  in  the 
rivalries  of  Napoleon  and  Alexander.  Lafon,  Monvel,  Madame  Talma, 
Mesdemoiselles  Bourgoin,  Raucourt,  and  Volnais,  in  tragedy;  and  in 
comedy  Mole,  Fleury,  Dazincourt,  Dugazon,  Mesdemoiselles  Contat, 
Leverd,  and  Mars  (daughter  of  Monvel),  are  the  other  members  of  the 
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troupe  selected  for  special  accounts.  Corneille,  Racine,  and  Voltaire; 
Moliere,  Marivaux,  and  Beaumarchais  continued  to  furnish  a large  pro- 
portion of  the  repertoire.  Shakespeare’s  Othello,  Macbeth,  and  Hamlet 
were  warped  into  French  by  Ducis  for  occasional  use.  Lafosse’s  Man- 
lius furnished  Talma  his  favorite  role.  Novelties  were  few,  and  rarely 
did  one  please  both  the  imperial  and  the  popular  taste.  Raynouard’s 
Templiers  (1805)  was  perhaps  the  most  successful  tragedy,  and 
fitienne’s  Deux  Gendres  (1810)  was  certainly  the  only  comedy  of  any 
merit  to  succeed.  The  troupe  were  summoned  not  only  to  furnish 
court  performances  at  the  Tuileries,  Saint-Cloud,  Fontainebleau,  and 
Compiegne,  but  also  to  furnish  suitable  accompaniment  for  great  affairs 
of  state  at  Lyons  in  1802;  Brussels,  1803;  Alayence,  1804;  Erfurt,  1808; 
and  Dresden,  1813.  There  is  also  some  account  of  the  building,  the 
organization,  the  finances,  the  audience,  and  the  governmental  super- 
vision of  the  Comedie.  Certain  administrative  decrees,  including  the 
famous  decree  of  Moscow,  which  are  dismissed  with  passing  mentions, 
should  have  been  printed  as  appendices.  When  the  final  volume  of  this 
valuable  work  is  published,  we  beseech  the  author  to  include  an  index 
of  the  whole  series. 

George  Matthew  Butcher. 

Lady  John  Russell:  a Memoir,  with  Selections  from  her  Diaries  and 
Correspondence.  Edited  by  Desmond  MacCarthy  and  Agatha  Russell. 
(New  York,  John  Lane  Company,  1911,  pp.  xi,  325.)  On  at  least  three 
good  grounds  a most  cordial  welcome  is  assured  for  the  excellently 
edited  memoir  of  Lady  John  Russell.  Lady  Russell’s  letters  and  diaries 
constitute  the  larger  part  of  the  volume.  They  supplement  to  an  appre- 
ciable degree  Spencer  Walpole’s  Life  of  Lord  John  Russell  which  was 
published  in  1891,  and  also  to  a less  degree  Morley’s  Life  of  Gladstone, 
and  they  carry  some  of  the  correspondence  of  Queen  Victoria  beyond 
1861,  the  year  at  which  it  stops  in  Mr.  A.  C.  Benson  and  Viscount 
Esher’s  Letters  of  Queen  Victoria.  This  is  one  of  the  grounds  on 
which  students  of  English  politics  in  the  nineteenth  century  will  wel- 
come the  Russell  memoir.  A second  ground  on  which  a wider  wel- 
come will  be  given  lies  in  the  personality  of  Lady  John  Russell — surely 
one  of  the  strongest  and  most  lovable  women  ever  behind  the  scene  in 
English  nineteenth-century  politics;  while  a third  ground  for  welcome 
lies  in  the  charm  and  literary  value  of  the  letters  themselves — letters 
which  for  a generation  to  come  are  likely  to  be  read  by  men  and  women 
all  over  the  Anglo-Saxon  world  who  are  indifferent  to  Lord  John 
Russell’s  place  in  English  history  and  care  nothing  for  the  cause  of 
political  and  religious  freedom  to  which  his  public  life  was  so  long 
devoted.  Lady  John  Russell,  who  was  of  the  Elliots  of  Minto,  and 
consequently  a Scotchwoman,  was  born  in  1815.  She  was  Russell’s 
second  wife.  The  marriage  was  in  July,  1841.  The  correspondence 
and  diaries — at  least  such  as  have  political  value — accordingly  begin  in 
1841,  when  Russell  was  one  of  the  meml)ers  for  the  City  of  T.ondon,  and 
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Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies  in  the  Melbourne  administration  of 
1835-1841.  Russell,  who  survived  until  1878,  retired  in  1866.  But  the 
letters  and  fragmentary  diaries  continue  until  near  the  time  of  Lady 
Russell’s  death  in  1898.  Those  of  the  years  after  1866 — especially 
those  of  1870,  when  the  Forster  Education  Act  was  before  Parliament 
— are  of  value  as  showing  the  intensity  to  the  last  of  Russell’s  convic- 
tions with  regard  to  religious  equality,  and  also  for  the  insight  they 
give  into  conditions  at  the  time  of  the  Liberal  split  over  Home  Rule 
in  1886,  and  at  the  second  crisis  in  the  history  of  the  Home  Rule 
Liberal  party  in  November,  1890,  due  to  Parnell’s  appearance  in  the 
divorce  court.  The  letters  will  enhance  Russell’s  fame,  which  seemed 
to  suffer  a little  in  the  light  of  Queen  Victoria’s  letters  from  1837  to 
1861.  Moreover  they  have  the  unique  distinction  of  being  the  only 
volume  of  letters  from  within  the  household  of  a nineteenth-century 
prime  minister. 

E.  P. 

Historical  and  Political  Essays.  By  William  Edward  Hartpole 
Lecky.  (London  and  New  York,  Longmans,  Green  and  Company, 
1910,  pp.  296.  New  edition.)  The  essays  contained  in  this  little 
volume  have  all  appeared  in  the  form  of  public  addresses  or  as  maga- 
zine articles.  The  “ Thoughts  on  History  ” appeared  originally  as 
“The  Art  of  Writing  History”  in  the  Forum]  “Formative  Influ- 
ences ”,  a sketch  of  the  men  and  books  that  most  influenced  Mr.  Lecky 
in  early  life,  “ Madame  de  Stael  ”,  a review  of  Lady  Blennerhassett’s 
Life  of  Madame  de  Stael,  “Israel  among  the  Nations”,  a review  of 
Anatole  Leroy-Beaulieu’s  book  of  that  title,  and  “ Old  Age  Pensions  ”, 
appeared  likewise  in  the  Forum.  “ Ireland  in  the  Light  of  History  ” 
originally  appeared  in  the  North  American  Review,  and  the  essays  on 
Peel,  Henry  Reeve,  and  Dean  Milman  in  the  Edinburgh]  the  “Queen 
Victoria  ” in  the  Pall  Mall,  and  “ Carlyle’s  Message  ” in  the  Contem- 
porary. The  “ Political  Value  of  History  ” and  “ The  Empire  ” were 
delivered  as  addresses,  while  the  essay  on  the  Earl  of  Derby  was 
written  as  an  introduction  to  the  Letters  and  Speeches  of  that  states- 
man. Before  his  death  Mr.  Lecky  began  to  revise  those  of  his  occa- 
sional addresses  and  essays  which  he  considered  worthy  of  publication 
in  book  form;  only  four  of  the  essays  in  the  present  volume,  however, 
were  revised  by  his  hand.  The  volume  illustrates  Mr.  Lecky’s  intellec- 
tual characteristics  and  embodies  his  well-known  views.  Judicious  and 
moderate,  he  avoided  all  extremes;  practical  and  empirical  in  his  point 
of  view,  he  had  a strong  distaste  for  all  hard  and  fast  theories;  at  once 
conservative  and  liberal,  he  feared  democracy,  detested  the  demagogue, 
and  had  a genuine  contempt  for  the  extravagance  and  low  moral  tone 
of  modern  plutocratic  society;  appreciating  intellectual  power,  he  yet 
felt  that  strong  moral  qualities  were  of  much  higher  value.  It  is 
characteristic,  therefore,  that  he  takes  middle  ground,  in  his  essay  on 
“ History  ”,  between  extreme  theories,  such  as  those  of  Buckle  on  the 
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one  hand  and  those  of  Carlyle  on  the  other.  Of  Carlyle’s  insistence  on 
character  and  moral  worth  he  has,  nevertheless,  a very  keen  apprecia- 
tion, and  he  writes  with  the  greatest  sympathy  of  such  strong,  simple, 
lovable  men  as  Reeve  and  Milman,  and  such  morally  inflexible  and  up- 
right men  as  Peel.  The  essay  on  “ History  ” is  the  least  able  of  any 
of  the  essays,  presenting  for  the  most  part  only  the  more  commonplace 
maxims.  The  “Formative  Influences”  is  perhaps  the  most  interesting, 
the  essay  on  Peel  the  most  important  for  the  historian,  while  those 
which  were  written,  we  suspect,  most  gladly,  which  are  at  least  most 
effectively  written,  are  the  sympathetic  appreciations  of  Henry  Reeve, 
Dean  Milman,  and  Queen  Victoria. 

Carl  Becker. 

Public  Ownership  of  Telephones  on  the  Continent  of  Europe.  By 
A.  N.  Holcombe,  Ph.D.,  Instructor  in  Government  in  Harvard  Univer- 
sity. [Harvard  Economic  Studies,  volume  VI.]  (Boston  and  New 
York,  Houghton  Mifflin  Company,  1911,  pp.  xx,  482.)  This  is  the  sixth 
volume  in  the  Harvard  Economic  Studies.  It  gives  a detailed  history 
of  the  development  and  administration  of  the  telephone  business  in 
Germany,  Switzerland,  and  France;  and  presents  a brief  account  of  the 
service  in  Belgium,  Holland,  Austria-Hungary,  Italy,  Norway,  Sweden, 
Denmark,  and  Spain.  The  policy  of  all  European  countries  towards 
the  telephone  having  been  largely  influenced  by  the  government  owner- 
ship of  the  telegraph,  the  introductory  chapter  of  Dr.  Holcombe’s  book 
is  upon  the  Origin  of  the  European  State  Telegraphs.  Two-fifths  of 
the  volume  is  devoted  to  the  German  telephone  service;  another  two- 
fifths  to  Switzerland  and  France;  the  other  countries  are  summarily  con- 
sidered in  two  chapters ; and  the  last  three  chapters  of  the  book  are 
concerned  with  Comparative  Telephone  Development,  and  the  Economy 
of  Public  Ownership. 

The  method  of  treatment,  in  the  case  of  each  country,  is  to  give  a 
history  of  the  origin  and  development  of  the  service,  and  then  to 
explain  and  estimate  the  rate-policy.  The  sections  dealing  with  Ger- 
many, Switzerland,  and  Erance  each  end  with  a chapter  upon  the  labor 
situation  in  the  telephone  service.  Comparisons  of  European  countries 
with  each  other  and  with  the  United  States  are  reserved  to  the  con- 
cluding chapters  of  the  volume. 

The  book  is  replete  with  information  concisely  and  ably  presented. 
Only  a few  of  the  author’s  generalizations  and  conclusions  may  be 
referred  to  in  this  brief  review.  “The  only  European  countries  of 
importance  in  which  the  public  authorities  have  not  yet  engaged  in  the 
telephone  exchange  business  are  Denmark  and  Spain.”  “ Underlying 
all  the  diverse  arguments  and  local  events  that  led  to  public  ownership 
in  these  countries  . . . was  the  ownership  of  the  telegraphs  by  the 
government.  No  country  was  able  to  retain  the  possession  of  its  tele- 
graph system,  and  at  the  same  time  leave  the  telephone  in  alien  hands. 
. . . It  was  compelled  to  acquire  the  telephone.”  The  author,  however. 
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does  not  assert  that  the  experience  of  Europe  is  conclusive  in  favor  of 
government  ownership  and  operation  of  telephones.  “ The  historical 
truth  is  that  the  policy  of  private  ownership  under  public  regulation 
never  had  a fair  trial.” 

Dr.  Holcombe  finds  that  “ The  greatest  European  telephone  system, 
and  on  the  whole,  when  all  the  circumstances  are  taken  into  considera- 
tion, the  best,  is  that  of  Germany  ” ; but  “ It  is  to  Switzerland  that  we 
must  turn  for  the  most  smoothly-working  public  business  organiza- 
tion The  budgetary  system  of  France  and  the  frequent  changes  in 
the  cabinet  have  proven  a handicap  to  the  development  of  the  state 
telephone  service  in  that  country. 

The  volume  is  a thoroughly  commendable  work.  The  author  has  a 
good  grasp,  not  only  of  the  details  of  his  subject,  but  also  of  the  work- 
ings of  political  institutions  and  of  the  literature  of  economics;  his 
judgments  are  conservative  and  sane,  and  the  book  gives  a clear  and 
reliable  account  of  the  results  of  government  administration  of  an 
important  public  utility. 

Emory  R.  Johnson. 

The  American  Year  Book:  a Record  of  Events  and  Progress,  ipio. 
Edited  by  S.  N.  D.  North,  LL.D.  (New  York  and  London,  D.  Apple- 
ton  and  Company,  1911,  pp.  xx,  867.)  This  publication  is  the  first’ 
volume  in  what  is  expected  to  be  an  annual  series.  It  has  been  awaited 
with  interest  and  some  eagerness.  The  promises  made  by  the  men  who 
projected  it  have  been  fulfilled.  Another  useful  and  trustworthy  book 
of  reference  has  been  made  for  which  space  will  easily  be  found  on  a 
convenient  shelf.  This  Year  Book  will  undertake  to  be  “a  record  of 
events  and  progress  ”.  It  is  intended  for  the  needs  of  writers  and 
searchers  of  every  kind.  In  his  work  as  editor  Dr.  S.  N.  D.  North  has 
been  under  the  direction  of  a supervisory  board  representing  national 
and  learned  societies.  The  members  of  the  executive  committee  of  this 
supervisory  board  are:  Albert  Bushnell  Hart,  chairman;  William  M. 
Davis,  Hastings  Hornell  Hart,  George  H.  Kirchwey,  Alexander  Lam- 
bert, Calvin  W.  Rice,  and  John  C.  Rolfe. 

The  book  is  arranged  in  nine  great  divisions  relating  to  Comparative 
Statistics,  History  and  Law,  Government  and  Administration,  Func- 
tions of  Government,  Economic  and  Social  Questions,  Industries  and 
Occupations,  Science  and  Engineering,  the  Humanities,  and  Current 
Record.  There  are  ninety-two  contributors  to  the  present  volume,  all 
of  whom  may  properly  be  considered  experts  in  their  subjects. 

In  the  section  devoted  to  history  Professor  Albert  Bushnell  Hart 
has  successfully  carried  out  his  declared  resolve  to  “ seize  upon  the 
fugitive  events  of  the  last  twelve  months,  group  them  together,  show 
what  were  the  publicly  expressed  motives  of  statesmen,  point  out  the 
directions  in  which  public  sentiment  is  moving,  and  put  into  form  for 
reference,  and  later  comparison  year  by  year,  the  most  important  poli- 
tical and  governmental  incidents  ”.  His  verdict  after  reviewing  the 
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record  of  a year’s  participation  of  the  President  in  the  life  of  the 
people  is  that  “ President  Taft  has  attempted  to  combine  the  functions 
of  administration,  legislation,  party  chieftain,  and  man  of  the  people 
More  space  properly  might  have  been  devoted  to  Governor  Wilson’s 
campaign  for  election  in  New  Jersey. 

Marcus  Benjamin  reviews  the  year  of  current  political  history  in 
Great  Britain,  and  .Dr.  North  does  the  same  service  for  the  British 
dependencies.  Albert  Hale  writes  a brief  review  of  Latin  America. 
Lender  the  subdivision.  International  Relations,  Dr.  James  Brown 
Scott  reviews  the  growth  of  internationalism,  and  in  another  article 
sums  up  the  events  of  1910  in  Japan  that  have  a distinctly  international 
character. 

Each  department  in  the  Year  Book  is  supplemented  by  a brief  bib- 
liography of  the  subject.  No  errors  of  fact  or  important  omissions 
have  been  noted.  One  wishes  that  the  editors  might  have  felt  that  they 
had  sufficient  space  to  write  President  Taft,  Senator  Lodge,  Secretary 
Knox,  etc.,  rather  than  Pres.  Taft,  Sen.  Lodge,  Sec.  Knox.  How  com- 
pletely the  events  of  1910  have  been  covered  in  this  volume  may  be 
judged  by  the  record  of  the  Carnegie  Peace  Fund  and  its  trustees, 
which  was  not  announced  until  the  middle  of  December  of  that  year. 
What  marks  of  hasty  compilation  the  book  necessarily  bears  do  not 
mar  its  value. 

Publications  of  the  Colonial  Society  of  Massachusetts.  Volume  XII. 
(Boston,  the  Society,  1911,  pp.  xix,  458.)  This  volume  contains  the 
transactions  of  the  society  at  the  meetings  of  the  two  years  1908  and 
1909.  It  has  the  usual  handsome  exterior,  with  portraits  of  several 
deceased  members,  of  whom  memoirs  are  included  in  the  volume,  and 
with  other  well  executed  illustrations,  mostly  either  portraits  or  fac- 
similes. The  most  important  papers  are  the  following:  by  Mr.  Andrew 
McF.  Davis  on  John  Harvard’s  Life  in  America,  a dissertation  on  the 
social  and  political  life  of  New  England  in  the  years  1637  and  1638,  and 
on  Hints  of  Contemporary  Life  in  the  Writings  of  Thomas  Shepard;  by 
Hon.  Simeon  E.  Baldwin  on  the  Secession  of  Springfield  from  Connect- 
icut; by  Mr.  Horace  E.  Ware  on  Winthrop’s  Course  across  the  Atlantic, 
on  the  Kirke  incident  in  that  voyage,  and  on  a Forgotten  Prime  Meridian, 
namely,  that  of  the  island  of  St.  Michael  in  the  Azores,  chosen  because 
of  supposed  identity  with  the  agonic  line ; and  by  Professor  Charles  E. 
Park  on  Excommunication  in  Colonial  Churches. 

Journals  of  the  House  of  Burgesses  of  Virginia,  1736- 

1740.  Edited  by  H.  R.  IMcIlwaine.  (Richmond,  1910,  pp.  xxxiii,  467.) 
On  May  20,  1732,  the  House  of  Burgesses  of  Virginia  “Ordered,  That 
Mr.  William  Parks  have  Leave  to  print  the  Votes  and  Proceedings 
[i.  e.,  journals]  of  this  House  ”.  Accordingly  six  of  the  eight  sessions 
whose  journals  are  given  in  this  volume  are  represented  already  by 
printed  journals,  while  the  journals  of  the  sessions  of  1727  and  1730 
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have  had  to  be  copied  from  the  manuscripts  of  the  Public  Record  Office 
in  London.  But  the  printed  journals  of  1732  and  1734,  and  those  of  the 
new  House  of  Burgesses  which  sat  in  1736,  1738,  May,  1740,  and 
August,  1740,  are  excessively  rare  (a  single  copy  existing  in  the  case 
of  five  of  them  and  only  two  copies  of  the  other),  and  their  final  pres- 
ervation by  reprinting  is  quite  as  much  an  occasion  for  gratitude  as 
the  printing  of  any  manuscript  journal.  The  printing  has  been  done  in 
the  same  beautiful  fashion  as  the  preceding  volumes,  those  for  1742- 
1776,  and  Mr.  Mcllwaine’s  editing  is  of  the  same  scrupulous  and  com- 
petent character.  Apropos  of  his  remarks  on  the  committee  for  courts 
of  justice  (p.  xv),  the  present  writer  expects  that  examples  earlier 
than  1727  will  be  found,  since  a committee  of  that  name  and  character 
was  a constant  institution  af  the  House  of  Commons  from  1621  on, 
except  for  the  period  from  1640  to  1660,  and  the  Virginian  scheme  of 
standing  committees  imitated  closely  that  of  the  Commons. 

Governor  Gooch’s  administration  had  many  of  the  merits  of  his 
contemporary  Walpole’s.  Next  to  the  governor’s,  the  leading  influence 
in  public  affairs  was  that  of  the  speaker.  John  Holloway  was  suc- 
ceeded as  speaker  in  1734  by  Sir  John  Randolph,  Randolph  in  1738  by 
the  unhappy  John  Robinson.  The  passage  of  the  tobacco  acts  is  the 
most  important  matter  of  business,  the  settlement  of  election  cases 
and  questions  of  privilege  makes  the  most  interesting  reading.  Very 
interesting,  however,  is  the  petition  of  the  Burgesses  in  1730  to  the 
King  in  Council  on  the  subject  of  grants  and  tenures  in  the  Northern 
Neck  (pp.  92-96)  ; it  presents  a valuable  summary  of  the  history  of  an 
involved  matter.  Other  exceptionally  interesting  matters  are  the 
passage  in  1730  of  the  act  exempting  the  German  Protestants  of  Staf- 
ford County  from  the  payment  of  parish  levies,  because  they  already 
supported  a German  minister — a beginning  of  toleration;  the  passage 
of  militia  acts  and  of  acts  for  the  benefit  of  the  College  of  William 
and  Mary;  and  in  1736  the  enactment  of  a law  making  more  precise 
the  qualifications  for  the  suffrage,  the  need  of  which  had  been  made 
manifest  by  the  devious  courses  pursued  in  many  elections. 

The  Siege  of  Boston.  By  Allen  French.  (New  York,  The  Mac- 
millan Company,  1911,  pp.  xi,  450.)  The  author’s  object  as  stated  in 
the  preface  is  “ to  produce  a brief  and  readable  account  of  the  Siege 
of  Boston”  . . . “ to  treat  the  subject  as  a single  organic  series  of 
events  ”.  He  acknowledges  his  obligation  to  Frothingham’s  Siege  of 
Boston,  and  says  that  his  indebtedness  to  other  authorities  is  recognized  in 
the  foot-notes.  Turning  to  the  notes  one  finds  the  histories  by  Bancroft, 
Avery,  Lodge,  Trevelyan,  Stedman,  Sabine,  and  Wells,  and  the  Memo- 
rial History  of  Boston-  Beyond  these  aad  a half-dozen  diaries,  there 
is  nothing.  His  researches  have  brought  him  little  save  “ base  authority 
from  others’  books  ” — secondary  books  for  the  most  part.  There  are 
very  few  new  things  to  be  found  in  the  volume,  and  no  new  point  of 
view.  The  language  is' smooth  and  moves  easily  on,  but  one  may 
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praise  an  eel  with  the  same  praise  The  author  has  not  even  suc- 
cessfully emulated  Macaulay,  making  his  history  take  the  place  of  the 
last  novel  on  my  lady's  table.  The  style  is  merely  readable,  no  more. 

C.  H.  Van  Tyne. 

The  Works  of  James  Buchanan,  comprising  his  Speeches,  State 
Papers,  and  Private  Correspondence.  Collected  and  edited  by  John 
Bassett  Moore.  Volume  XII.  Biographical.  (Philadelphia  and 
London,  J.  B.  Lippincott  Company,  1911,  pp.  xviii,  479.)  Rather  more 
than  half  of  this,  the  concluding  volume  of  Buchanan's  writings,  is 
filled  with  the  apologia  entitled  Mr.  Buchanan’s  Administration  on  the 
Eve  of  the  Rebellion,  published  in  1866.  Besides  this  we  have  an  auto- 
hiographical  sketch  for  1791-1828;  the  first  part  of  the  oration  of  July 
4,  1815,  found  after  the  publication  of  the  latter  portion  in  volume  I.; 
a biographical  sketch  by  J.  Buchanan  Henry;  and  a paper  reviewing 
the  Administration  book,  by  W.  U.  Hensel. 

Buchanan's  elaborate  defence  of  his  administration,  withheld  from 
immediate  publication,  he  tells  us,  in  order  that  he  might  not  seem  to 
■embarrass  Lincoln,  has  hardly  received  from  historians  the  attention 
which  it  deserves.  A perusal  of  it  fifty  years  after  the  event  does  not, 
indeed,  alter  greatly  the  general  verdict  which  has  been  rendered  upon 
his  course;  but  it  at  least  makes  his  position  clearer.  Buchanan  was  no 
friend  to  slavery  as  an  institution;  but  believing,  as  he  did,  that  slavery 
w^as  “ imbedded  in  the  Constitution  ”,  he  opposed  consistently  and  un- 
compromisingly every  attempt  to  interfere  with  it.  Throughout  his 
public  life  he  cherished  bitter  hostility  to  the  Abolitionists,  and  puts  his 
arraignment  of  them  in  the  forefront  of  his  apology.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  repeal  of  the  Missouri  Compromise  by  the  Kansas-Nebraska 
Act  called  out  his  condemnation,  though  as  chief  magistrate  he  found 
little  to  object  to  in  the  conduct  of  the  pro-slavery  government  in 
Kansas.  His  course  during  the  winter  of  1 860-1 861,  when  he  showed 
himself  to  be  of  the  straitest  sect  of  strict  constructionists,  should  have 
surprised  no  one;  being,  as  it  was,  of  a piece  with  his  public  attitude 
from  the  beginning.  He  makes  the  most  of  Greeley’s  repeated  public 
admission  of  the  propriety  of  secession ; and  his  criticism  of  Congress 
for  its  deliberate  and  culpable  negligence  in  failing  to  make  provision 
for  strengthening  the  hands  of  the  President,  or  putting  the  federal 
government  in  a position  to  maintain  the  Union  or  deal  with  rebellion, 
is  a solid  argument  in  his  own  justification.  It  is  worth  remembering 
that  when  Lincoln  took  the  law  into  his  own  hands,  in  the  spring  and 
•early  summer  of  1861,  Congress  was  not  in  session,  while  Buchanan, 
with  Congress  sitting,  could  plead  no  such  exigency  as  his  authority. 
That  Buchanan  possessed  either  the  intellectual  or  the  moral  qualities 
needed  to  deal  with  so  great  an  upheaval  as  the  Civil  War,  nothing  in 
the  whole  twelve  volumes  of  his  writings  tends  to  show;  but  the  respon- 
sibility for  the  mistakes  of  the  winter  of  i86o-i86r  must  be  borne  by 
Congress  as  well  as  by  him. 
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Of  the  scholarly  editorial  work  of  this  sumptuous  edition  one  can 
speak  only  in  praise.  The  index,  admirably  full,  has  been  made  by 
Jacob  H.  Goetz.  William  MacDonald. 

Mcmorias  del  Coronet  Manuel  Maria  Gimaiez,  Ayudante  de  Canipo  del 
General  Santa  Anna,  iyg8-i8y8.  [Docunientos  Ineditos  6 muy  Raros 
para  la  Historia  de  IMexico,  edited  by  Genaro  Garcia,  tomo  XXXIV.] 
(Mexico,  Bouret,  1911,  pp.  286.)  Gimenez  was  born  at  Cadiz  in  1798, 
was  sent  to  a military  college  when  thirteen  years  of  age,  and  before 
completing  his  studies  received  the  “ baptism  of  fire  ” in  a battle  against 
Soult.  In  1818  he  went  to  Mexico  as  a military  engineer,  and  from 
that  date  lived  an  active  and  checkered  life  for  about  half  a century, 
serving  all  sorts  of  governments  from  that  of  Spain  to  that  of  Maxi- 
milian. Though  brave  he  seems  to  have  been  better  qualified  for  busi- 
ness than  for  war,  and  apparently  he  was  too  honest,  too  faithful,  and 
too  little  gifted  as  a politician  for  success  in  civil  public  affairs.  His 
Memoirs  might  have  been  precious  but  are  in  fact  only  valuable.  He 
did  not  begin  to  write  until  1863,  and  seems  to  have  relied  almost 
wholly  on  his  memory  for  the  period  before  that  date.  Besides,  he 
took  pains  to  avoid  giving  offense  (p.  125),  and  with  such  a rule  one 
could  not  go  far  below  the  surface  in  describing  the  recent  events. 
What  we  have,  therefore,  is  an  interesting  personal  sketch  throwing 
light  upon  some  matters  of  no  little  public  importance.  Gimenez  began 
to  serve  Santa  Anna  as  aide-de-camp  at  the  time  of  the  French  war, 
1838.  After  that  he  was  almost  always  near  him  whenever  the  gen- 
eral figured  in  Mexico,  wrote  against  his  enemies,  dedicated  these 
Memoirs  to  him,  and  counted  among  the  very  few  who  stood  by  him 
to  the  end  in  spite  of  the  blindness,  poverty,  and  obscurity  of  the  ex- 
dictator’s last  years.  To  his  mind  Santa  Anna  was  a brave,  great,  and 
noble  man,  even  though  capable  of  ordering  his  innocent  aide-de-camp 
banished  from  the  capital  as  a scapegoat  and  pretending  to  know 
nothing  about  the  affair  (pp.  83,  85).  This  opinion  should  remind  us 
to  view  the  general  with  careful  regard  to  the  circumstances  of  the 
time  and  the  character  and  capacity  of  the  persons  around  him;  but 
apparently  Gimenez  was  not  admitted  into  all  the  recesses  of  his 
master’s  thought,  and  besides  entertaining  a sense  of  gratitude  was 
one  to  be  dazzled  by  Santa  Anna’s  brilliancy  no  less  than  by  Maxi- 
milian’s affability  and  “august  person”  (pp.  161-163).  To  American 
scholars  the  Memoirs  will  have  special  interest  on  account  of  their 
statements  with  reference  to  our  war  against  Mexico  (pp.  96-115,  263- 
267).  As  one  illustration,  the  author  says  (p.  100)  that  great  numbers 
of  Santa  Anna’s  troops,  not  accustomed  to  carry  rations,  threw  aside 
on  their  way  to  the  battlefield  of  Buena  Vista  the  sacks  of  food  with 
which  they  had  been  provided ; and  as  another  he  gives  us  more  infor- 
mation than  perhaps  any  one  else  regarding  the  plan  to  overthrow 
Santa  Anna  that  was  formed  at  IMexico  soon  after  the  battle  of  Cerro 
Gordo  (pp.  108-111).  Justin  H.  Smith. 
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AMERICAN  HISTORICAL  ASSOCIATION 

The  manuscript  of  volume  I.  of  the  Annual  Report  for  1910  has  been 
sent  to  the  Government  Printing  Office,  The  second  volume,  con- 
sisting of  correspondence  of  Robert  Toombs,  Alexander  H.  Stephens 
and  Howell  Cobb,  edited  by  Professor  U.  B.  Phillips  for  the  Historical 
Manuscripts  Commission,  is  nearly  ready.  The  Annual  Report  for  1909 
has  been  read  in  page  proof.  The  second  volume  of  that  for  1908  will 
shortly  be  issued,  bound  in  two  parts. 

The  association's  Handbook  has  been  issued  to  the  members.  The 
list  of  names  of  members  is  now  accompanied  by  indications  of  their 
special  lines  of  interest. 

Both  the  Adams  prize  essay  for  1909,  Dr.  Notestein’s  History  of 
English  Witeheraft,  and  the  Winsor  prize  essay  for  1910,  Professor  E. 
R.  Turner’s  The  Negro  in  Pennsylvania,  are  now  in  press  and  will  be 
distributed  to  subscribers  in  the  autumn. 

The  Report  of  the  Committee  of  Five  upon  history  in  secondary 
schools,  of  the  nature  of  a review  of  the  Report  of  the  Committee  of 
Seven,  published  in  1899,  has  now  been  issued  by  the  Macmillan  Company 
in  the  form  of  a small  book  of  69  pages. 

In  the  Original  N arratives  series  Messrs.  Scribner  expect  to  issue 
in  the  autumn  Narratives  of  Early  Pennsylvania,  Delazvare,  and  West 
Jersey,  edited  by  Dr.  Albert  Cook  Myers.  The  next  volume  will  be  the 
Jounial  of  Hankers  and  Sluyter,  in  revised  translation,  edited  by  Rev. 
B.  B.  James  of  Baltimore. 

By  typographical  error  the  name  of  Miss  Lucy  IM.  Salmon,  professor 
in  Vassar  College,  was  omitted  from  the  list  of  the  General  Committee 
on  page  475  of  the  last  number  of  this  journal.  To  the  Committee  upon 
the  Certification  of  High  School  Teachers  of  History  the  name  of 
Superintendent  Charles  E.  Chadsey  should  now  be  added. 

PERSONAL 

Col.  Thomas  Wentworth  Higginson  died  at  Cambridge  on  May  9 at 
the  age  of  87.  His  historical  books  for  young  people,  his  Larger  History 
of  the  United  States  (1885),  his  English  History  for  Amerieans  (1893), 
his  Massachusetts  in  the  Army  and  Navy,  i86i-i86g  (1895,  1896),  and 
his  Life  of  Stephen  Higginson  (1907),  were  the  only  professed  his- 
torical books  in  his  long  scries  of  literary  publications;  but  perhaps  quite 
as  important  to  history  as  any  of  them  was  his  Army  IJfe  in  a Black 
Regiment  (1869),  which  chronicled  the  unique  and  stirring  experiences 
of  his  colonelcy. 
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Professor  Frederick  W.  Moore  of  Vanderbilt  University  died  at 
Denver  in  the  latter  part  of  April,  at  the  age  of  forty-seven.  He  had 
been  connected  with  the  faculty  of  Vanderbilt  University  since  1892,  and 
had  been  a useful  and  influential  teacher  and  an  interested  investigator 
of  many  problems  in  Southern  history. 

Professors  Henry  E.  Bourne,  Frank  H.  Hodder,  Albert  B.  White, 
and  Carlton  H.  Hayes  will  teach  during  the  summer  sessions  at  the 
University  of  Chicago,  Professors  John  S.  Bassett  and  Edward  B. 
Krehbiel  and  Dr.  James  Sullivan  at  Columbia  University,  and  Professor 
James  W.  Thompson  at  the  University  of  Wisconsin. 

Dr.  William  E.  Lunt  of  Wisconsin  has  been  appointed  professor  of 
history  and  political  science  at  Bowdoin  College,  to  which  Mr.  O.  C. 
Hormell  of  Clark  College  goes  as  assistant  professor. 

Mr.  H.  W.  V.  Temperley  of  Peterhouse,  Cambridge,  will  lecture  at 
Harvard  University  on  modern  English  history  during  the  first  half  of 
the  coming  academic  year. 

Dr.  Sydney  Knox  IMitchell  has  been  promoted  to  an  assistant  pro- 
fessorship of  history  in  Yale  University. 

Dr.  Robert  Livingston  Schuyler  has  been  appointed  an  assistant  pro- 
fessor in  the  department  of  history  at  Columbia  University. 

At  the  University  of  Michigan  the  two  departments  of  history  have 
been  united  under  the  headship  of  Professor  Van  Tyne.  Professor 
Ulrich  B.  Phillips  has  been  called  to  the  professorship  vacated  by  Pro- 
fessor Paxson  a year  ago,  and  Dr.  Edward  R.  Turner  of  Bryn  Mawr 
College  has  been  elected  a professor  of  history  to  take  the  place  made 
vacant  by  the  retirement  of  Professor  Richard  Hudson.  Dr.  A.  L.  Cross 
has  been  advanced  from  a junior  professorship  to  a professorship  of 
English  history. 

Mrs.  Lois  Kimball  Mathews  of  Wellesley  College  has  been  elected 
associate  professor  of  American  history  and  dean  of  women  at  the 
University  of  Wisconsin. 

Professor  St.  George  L.  Sioussat  has  accepted  a call  from  the  Uni- 
versity of  the  South  to  Vanderbilt  University  to  take  the  chair  of  history 
made  vacant  by  the  death  of  Professor  Frederick  W.  Moore. 

Professor  Edgar  E.  Robinson  of  Carleton  College  has  been  elected 
assistant  professor  of  history  at  Stanford  University. 

GENERAL 

Accounts  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Seventeenth  International  Con- 
gress of  Americanists,  held  in  two  sessions,  at  Buenos  Aires  in  May  and 
at  the  City  of  Mexico  in  September,  1910,  were  published  in  the  Ameri- 
can Anthropologist  for  October-December.  The  eighteenth  congress 
will  be  held  in  London  in  September,  1912. 
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A New  School  Atlas  of  Modern  History,  by  Professor  Ramsay  Muir 
of  the  University  of  Liverpool  (New  York,  Holt,  1911,  pp.  xxiv,  48 
plates)  surpasses  any  other  school  atlas  of  historical  geography  we 
remember  to  have  seen  in  the  extent  to  which  it  manages,  without 
obscuring  any  culture-details,  to  present  along  with  them  the  physical 
features  of  the  lands  depicted.  Besides  48  excellent  photolithographic 
plates,  containing  120  colored  maps,  there  is  a fair  amount  of  letter- 
press,  in  which  29  zinc-engraved  maps,  chiefly  of  battles,  are  imbedded. 
America  has  four  of  the  large  plates,  correct  in  almost  all  essentials. 
Great  Britain  is  most  fully  treated.  A larger  edition,  with  more  maps 
and  index,  is  being  prepared  for  the  use  of  more  advanced  pupils. 

A Catalogue  of  the  Collection  of  Historical  Material,  Nezv  England 
History  Teachers'  Association,  has  been  prepared  by  the  committee  upon 
historical  material.  Professor  Arthur  I.  Andrews  chairman,  assisted  by- 
the  senior  class  in  library  science  of  Simmons  College,  and  issued  in  a 
pamphlet  of  37  pages.  The  catalogue  is  also  printed  in  the  issues  of  the 
History  Teachers'  Magazine  for  April  and  May. 

The  History  Teachers'  Magazine  for  May  contains  a full  statement 
of  history  courses  in  the  summer  schools  of  American  universities  and 
colleges  this  season. 

Professor  John  Nichol,  late  of  the  University  of  Glasgow,  has  issued 
a fifth,  revised  edition  of  his  Tables  of  European  History,  Literature, 
and  Art,  A.  D.  200-ipop,  and  of  American  History,  Literature,  and  Art. 

IMoffat,  Yard  and  Company,  of  New  York,  have  published  a transla- 
tion of  Max  Nordau’s  recent  book,  under  the  title  The  Interpretation  of 
History.  The  translator  is  M.  A.  Hamilton. 

The  management  of  the  Vierteljahrschrift  fiir  Social-  und  Wirt- 
schaftsgeschichte  has  issued  as  an  appendix  to  IX.  i,  2,  a Bibliographic 
der  Social-  und  Wirtschaftsgcschichte  fiir  igio,  Juli-September. 

The  Columbia  University  Press  will  shortly  publish  Social  Evolution 
and  Political  Theory,  by  Leonard  T.  Hobhouse. 

The  Revue  du  Mois  of  April  10  contains  an  interesting  discussion  by 
Charles  Salamon  and  Gustave  Lanson  of  “ la  Methode  en  Histoire 
Litteraire 

Professor  James  G.  Frazer  of  Liverpool,  in  his  Totemism  and  Ex- 
ogamy (London  and  New  York,  Macmillan,  four  volumes,  1910)  makes 
almost  as  notable  a contribution  to  the  interpretation  of  early  super- 
stition and  the  understanding  of  early  society  as  was  made  twenty 
years  ago  by  his  publication  of  The  Golden  Bough. 

The  American  Economic  Review,  the  new  cpiarterly  journal  of  the 
American  Economic  Association,  edited  by  Professor  Davis  R.  Dewey, 
made  its  beginning  with  the  number  for  IMarch,  1911.  More  compre- 
hensive in  its  plan  than  any  preceding  American  economic  journal,  and 
prepared  with  unusual  completeness  and  finish,  it  will,  we  are  sure, 
commend  itself  as  useful  in  many  ways  to  historical  workers. 
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Notes  and  News 


In  an  article  in  Science  for  April  14,  1911,  Dr.  Frederick  A.  Woods 
continues  his  studies  in  “ historiometry  ”,  to  use  the  convenient  term 
coined  by  him.  He  studies  degrees  of  eminence  as  measured  by  the 
attention  paid  to  particular  persons  in  compendious  works  of  biography 
and  criticism,  and  by  tabulation  of  the  adjectives  employed  in  such 
articles.  He  urges  also  that  the  space  method  and  the  adjective  method 
can  be  applied  to  the  estimation  of  some  historical  events. 

The  Bulletin  of  the  New  York  Public  Library  for  April  contains  an 
extensive  list  of  books  relating  to  Aluhammadanism. 

Noteworthy  articles  in  periodicals:  E.  Levasseur,  La  Place  de  VHis- 
toire  des  Faits  Economiques  (Revue  Internationale  de  I’Enseignement, 
LXI.  2)  ; J.  Kaerst,  Stiidien  c;ur  Entwickelnng  und  Bedentung  der 
Universalgeschichtlichen  Anscliaiiung,  I.  (Historische  Zeitschrift, 
CVI.  3). 

ANCIENT  HISTOBY 

The  Scribners  have  brought  out  Biblical  Geography  and  History, 
by  Professor  Charles  Poster  Kent  of  Yale. 

In  his  Palestine  and  its  Transformation  (Houghton  Mifflin  Com- 
pany) Mr.  Ellsworth  Huntington  aims  in  particular  to  show  the  influ- 
ence which  geography  and  climatic  conditions  had  in  the  development 
of  Jewish  social  characteristics  and  consequently  in  preparing  the  way 
for  the  teachings  of  Christ. 

Under  the  inspiration  of  Professor  Ulrich  Wilcken  of  Leipzig  his 
pupil  Dr.  Kurt  Eitzler  has  published  a study  of  the_ mines  and  quarries 
of  Egypt  under  the  Ptolemies  and  the  Roman  Empire.  The  monograph 
of  158  pages  includes  a thorough  discussion  of  all  the  types  of  stone  and 
metal  quarried  in  Egypt;  the  method  of  lease  employed  by  the  govern- 
ment, which  is  similar  to  that  used  in  the  case  of  the  dams  and  water- 
rights;  the  labor  employed;  the  official  bureau  concerned  in  the  manage- 
ment of  the  mines ; and  the  methods  of  transport  of  the  ores  and  stone. 
There  is  also  a short  digression  upon  the  leasing  of  water-rights  for 
irrigation.  The  study  is  called  Steinhriiche  mid  Bergzverke  im  Ptole- 
mdischen  nnd  Romischen  Aegypten,  and  appears  in  the  Leipsiger  His- 
torische Abhandhtngen,  published  by  Quelle  and  ]\Ieyer  (Leipzig,  1910). 

Eascicule  44  of  the  Dictionnaire  des  Antiquites  Grecques  et  Romaines, 
published  by  Hachette  and  edited  by  ]MM.  Saglio  and  Pettier  (t.  IV., 
pt.  2,  pp.  1297-1456),  goes  from  “ Sibyllae  ” to  “ Sporta  ”,  and  is  accom- 
panied by  a “ table  methodique  provisoire  ” for  the  letters  A to  O. 

The  International  Lazv  and  Custom  of  Ancient  Greece  and  Rome, 
in  two  volumes,  by  Coleman  Phillipson,  of  the  Inner  Temple,  bears  the 
imprint  of  Macmillan. 

Dr.  Barclay  V.  Head’s  Historia  Niimoriim,  the  standard  manual  of 
Greek  numismatics,  published  in  1887,  has  now  been  brought  out  in  a 
new  and  much  enlarged  edition  taking  account  of  the  progress  of  the 
last  twenty-four  years  in  that  study. 
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The  interesting  excavations  carried  on  at  Sparta  in  1909,  by  the 
British  School  at  Athens,  are  described  in  detail  (pp.  157)  in  the 
Annual  of  the  School,  XV.,  with  many  figures. 

The  Cambridge  University  Press  has  published  in  the  “ Cambridge 
Archaeological  and  Ethnological  Series  ” a study  by  F.  W.  Hasluck, 
fellow  of  King’s  College,  Cambridge,  entitled,  Cyzicus:  Being  some  Ac- 
count of  the  History  and  Antiquities  of  that  City,  and  of  the  District 
adjacent  to  it,  with  the  Tozvns  of  Apollonia,  etc.  The  author  proceeds 
on  the  basis  not  only  of  the  sources  but  of  a careful  examination  of  the 
territory,  and  aims  to  describe  alike  the  ancient  and  the  modern  con- 
ditions. Cyzicus  and  Cyzicene  institutions  are  dealt  with  in  more  detail, 
largely  from  the  inscriptions. 

The  Oxford  Press  announces  Essays  on  Roman  History,  by  the  late 
Professor  H.  F.  Pelham,  collected  and  edited  by  F.  Haverfield. 

Otto  Petters,  Heidelberg,  has  issued  part  XXXIII.  of  Der  oher- 
germanischrdtische  Limes  des  Romerreiches;  it  is  devoted  to  the  camp 
of  Stockstadt. 

Frowde,  London,  publishes  The  Imperial  Administrative  System  in 
the  Ninth  Century,  with  a revised  Text  of  the  Kletotologion  of  Philo- 
theos,  by  J.  B.  Bury.  The  publication  is  no.  i of  The  British  Academy 
Supplemental  Papers. 

Noteworthy  articles  in  periodicals:  E.  Cavaignac,  Les  Classes 
Soloniennes  et  la  Repartition  de  la  Richesse  a Athenes  ( Vierteljahr- 
schrift  fiir  Social-  und  Wirtschaftsgeschichte,  IX.  12)  ; P.  Wendland, 
Beitrdge  mt  Athenischer  Politik  und  Publisistik  des  vierten  Jahr- 
hunderts,  II.  Isokrates  und  Demosthenes  (Nachrichten  von  der  K.  Ge- 
sellschaft  der  Wissenschaften  zu  Gottingen,  phil.-hist.  Kl.,  1910,  4)  ; 
G.  Bloch,  La  Plebe  Romaine,  II.  (Revue  Historique,  May-June)  ; 
Guglielmo  Ferrero,  The  Women  of  the  Caesars:  Introductory,  Woman 
and  Marriage  in  Ancient  Rome  (Century,  May)  ; Otto  Th.  Schulz, 
Ueber  die  wirtschaftlichen  und  politischen  V erhdltnisse  bei  den  Ger- 
nianen  ziir  Zeit  des  C.  Julius  Caesar  (Klio,  XI.  i). 

EARLY  CHURCH  HISTORY 

The  Bollandist  fathers  have  now  brought  out  the  third  November 
volume  of  the  Acta  Sanctorum  (Brussels,  1910,  pp.  vii,  1000),  dealing 
with  the  saints  of  November  5,  6,  7,  and  8.  The  second  volume  appeared 
in  1894. 

The  Manuel  d’Archcologie  Chretienne  depuis  les  Origines  jusqidau 
VHD  Siccle,  prepared  by  Dom  H.  Leclercq  of  Farnborough  Abbey  and 
published  in  Paris  by  Letouzey  and  Ane  (two  volumes,  pp.  600,  670) 
with  many  excellent  illustrations,  is  an  authoritative  survey,  beginning 
with  the  study  of  Jewish,  Mithraic,  and  classical  influences  on  early 
Christian  art,  and  setting  forth  with  scholarly  text  and  abundant  refer- 
ences the  development  of  Christian  architecture,  painting,  sculpture,  and 
minor  arts. 
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By  the  combination  of  good  psychology  with  good  exegesis,  M. 
fimile  Lombard,  in  a treatise  De  la  Glossolalic  chci^  les  premiers  Chre- 
tiens et  des  Phenomenes  Similaires  (Lausanne,  Bridel,  1910,  pp.  xii, 
254),  places  these  striking  phenomena  of  the  apostolic  age  in  their 
proper  setting  of  comparison  and  explanation. 

The  Origin  and  Development  of  the  Christian  Church  in  Gaul  during 
the  First  Six  Centuries  of  the  Christian  Era  (New  York,  Macmillan), 
by  Canon  T.  Scott  Holmes,  D.D.,  is  the  Birkbeck  lectures  for  1907  and 
1908  in  Trinity  College,  Cambridge.  The  narrative  is  brought  down  to 
the  conversion  of  the  Franks  and  the  work  aims  to  subject  the  legends 
of  the  period  of  evangelization  to  exhaustive  criticism. 

Noteworthy  articles  in  periodicals:  E.  de  Faye,  De  la  Formation 
d'une  Doctrine  Chretienne  de  Dieii  an  ID  Siecle  (Revue  de  I’Histoire 
des  Religions,  January-February) . 

MEDIEVAL  HISTORY 

A society  has  been  formed  recently  at  Paris  for  the  photographic 
reproduction  of  the  most  important  medieval  manuscripts,  especially 
those  noteworthy  for  pictorial  adornment.  The  first  undertaking  will  be 
the  entire  reproduction  of  a Bible  Moralisce  of  the  thirteenth  century, 
adorned  with  5000  medallions  of  scenes  from  the  Scriptures. 

The  Alacmillan  Company  has  recently  published  A History  of  Edu- 
cation during  the  Middle  Ages  and  the  Transition  to  Modern  Times,  by 
Frank  Pierrepont  Graves  of  Ohio  State  University.  It  is  a continuation 
of  the  author’s  History  of  Education  before  the  Middle  Ages. 

Chatto  and  Windus  have  published  in  the  series  “ The  King’s  Clas- 
sics ”,  edited  by  Professor  I.  Gollancz,  The  EngUsh  Correspondence  of 
Saint  Boniface,  containing  the  letters  exchanged  between  the  Apostle 
of  the  Germans  and  his  English  friends,  translated  and  edited  by 
Edward  Kyrlie. 

Heft  22  of  the  Leipziger  Historische  Abhandlungen  is  Dr.  Walther 
Muller’s  Zur  Frage  des  Ursprungs  der  mittclalterlichen  Ziinfte:  Eine 
wirtschafts-  und  verfassungsgeschichtliche  Untersuchung  (Leipzig, 
Quelle  and  Meyer,  1911,  pp.  92).  The  essay  is  the  author’s  doctoral  dis- 
sertation at  the  University  of  Leipzig,  the  investigation  being  pursued 
under  the  direction  of  Professors  Seeliger  and  Doren.  It  aims  to  throw 
light  on  the  origins  not  only  of  the  Ziinfte  but  of  the  medieval  Stadt- 
verfassung,  especially  with  reference  to  the  relations  of  these  develop- 
ments to  medieval  Grundherrschaft. 

Recent  additions  to  the  Medieval  Town  Series  (London,  J.  M.  Dent 
and  Sons)  are  Lucca  by  Janet  Ross,  and  Avignon  by  Thomas  Okey. 

Heft  152  of  Schmoller  and  Bering’s  Stoats-  und  Sozialwissenschaft- 
liche  Forschungen  (Leipzig,  Duncker  and  Humblot,  1910,  pp.  ix,  236) 
is  Dcr  Geldhandcl  der  deutschen  Juden  wdhrend  des  Mittelalters  bis  sum 
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Jahre  1350,  by  IMoses  Hoffmann.  It  seems  to  be  of  unusual  interest 
from  the  fact  that  it  represents  the  first  adequate  effort  to  utilize  on 
this  subject  material  in  the  Hebrew  tongue.  Of  interest  also  in  this 
field  is  the  recent  publication  of  W.  Sombart,  Die  Jndcn  mid  das  Wirt- 
schaftsleben  (Leipzig,  Duncker  and  Humblot,  1911). 

Dr.  Peter  Wolff’s  dissertation  on  Der  Brief steller  des  Thymo  von 
Erfurt  nnd  seine  Ableitiingen  (Bonn,  1911)  contains  not  only  a careful 
analysis  of  the  unpublished  formulary  of  Thymo  but  an  investigation  of 
other  related  collections  of  the  fourteenth  century.  Dr.  Wolff  makes 
much  freer  use  of  manuscript  material  than  is  usual  in  German  doctoral 
dissertations. 

Noteworthy  articles  in  periodicals:  P.  Allard,  Les  Origines  du  Ser- 
vage,  II.  (Revue  des  Questions  Historiques,  April)  ; S.  Rietschel,  Die 
Miinzrechnung  der  Lex  Salica  ( Vierteljahrschrift  fiir  Social-  und  Wirt- 
schaftsgeschichte,  IX.  12)  ; G.  Falco,  I Preliminari  della  Pace  di  S. 
Germano,  Novembre  i22g-Luglio  1230  (Archivio  della  R.  Societa 
Romana  di  Storia  Patria,  XXXHI.  3-4)  ; F.  Van  Ortroy,  Pierre  Fer- 
rand  0.  P.  et  les  premiers  Biographes  de  S.  Dominique  (Analecta  Bol- 
landiana,  XXX.  i). 

MODERN  EUROPEAN  HISTORY 

Mgr.  N.  Paulus  has  gathered  together  in  a volume,  Hcxemvalin  nnd 
Hcxenprozess  vornchmlich  im  16.  Jahrhnndert  (Freiburg  i.  B.,  Herder, 
1910,  pp.  283)  a number  of  interesting  and  solid  studies  in  the  history 
of  witchcraft.  One  is  devoted  to  Geiler  of  Kaisersberg,  several  to  the 
ideas  and  conduct  in  respect  to  sorcery  of  Luther  and  the  Lutherans, 
Zwinglians,  and  Calvinists,  one  to  the  supposed  pre-eminence  of  woman 
in  witchcraft,  two  to  the  history  of  witchcraft  in  the  milder  atmosphere 
of  Rome. 

Mr.  B.  J.  Kidd’s  Documents  Illustrative  of  the  Continental  Reforma- 
tion (Oxford  University  Press,  1911,  pp.  764)  is  a collection  of  a sort 
to  be  welcomed  by  many  teachers. 

Father  Pierre  Suau’s  Histoire  de  S.  Francois  dc  Borgia  (Paris, 
Beauchesne,  1910,  pp.  592)  takes  rank  immediately  as  the  chief  life  of 
the  third  general  of  the  Jesuits. 

Students  of  the  history  of  the  Council  of  Trent  will  be  grateful  for 
volume  XVHL,  fasc.  5,  of  the  Nonvclles  Archives  des  Missions  Sci- 
entifiques  (pp.  364),  in  which  AT.  G.  Constant  studies  and  lists  the 
documents  in  the  Vienna  .Staatsarchiv  and  in  the  archives  of  Simancas 
concerning  the  diplomatic  history  of  the  Council  under  Pius  IV.,  and 
especially  its  relations  with  France. 

Heft  25  of  the  Abliandlungen  znr  mittleren  nnd  ncncrcn  Gcschiclite 
(G.  V.  Below,  H.  Finke,  F.  ATeinecke)  is  Dr.  A.  F.  Raif’s  Die  Urteil 
der  Deutschen  fiber  die  Franzosische  NationalitUt  im  Zeit alter  der  Revo- 
lution nnd  der  dciitschcn  Frhebung  (]>p.  vii,  150). 
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Professor  K.  Tli.  Heigel’s  excellent  little  Politische  Haupfstro- 
miingen  in  Eiiropa  im  ip,  JahrJiundert  and  Professor  Th.  Bitterauf’s 
Napoleon  I.  have  both  advanced  to  second  editions  (Leipzig,  Teubner). 

Noteworthy  articles  in  periodicals:  H.  C.  Diferee,  Die  Oekonomische 
Verwickelung  zwischen  England  und  den  Niederlanden  im  ly.  Jahr- 
hundert  ( Vierteljahrschrift  fur  Social-  und  Wirtschaftsgeschichte,  IX. 
12)  ; A.  Auzoux,  Une  Campagne  siir  les  Cotes  de  I’lnde  an  Debut  de 
la  Revolution,  i/pi-i/p2  (Revue  des  Questions  Historiques,  April)  ; 
G.  K.  Anton,  Leopold  IL  und  die  Entzvickelung  des  JCongostaates : 
Ein  histonsch-psychologisclier  Versucli  (Jahrbuch  fiir  Gesetzgebung, 
XXXV.  i). 

GREAT  BRITAIN  AND  IRELAND 

IMessrs.  Constable  announce  ten  or  twelve  new  volumes  in  the  Vic- 
toria History  of  the  Counties  of  England  for  1911,  including  the  fourth 
and  fifth  (final)  volumes  of  Hampshire,  the  third  and  fourth  (final) 
of  Surrey,  the  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth  (final)  of  Lancashire,  the  third 
of  Bedfordshire,  the  second  of  Somerset,  and  the  second  of  Yorkshire. 

New  historical  books  announced  for  the  Cambridge  Manuals  of 
Science  and  Literature  are:  An  Historical  Account  of  the  Rise  and 
Development  of  Presbyterianism  in  Scotland,  by  Lord  Balfour  of  Bur- 
leigh; The  Dominion  of  Nezv  Zealand,  by  Sir  R.  Stout,  chief  justice  of 
New  Zealand;  King  Arthur  in  History  and  Legend,  by  Professor  W. 
Lewis  Jones;  and  Life  in  the  Medieval  Universities,  by  R.  S.  Tait. 
In  connection  with  the  tercentenary  of  the  Authorized  Version  the  Cam- 
bridge University  Press  will  publish  in  this  series  a History  of  the 
English  Bible  by  Dr.  John  Brown. 

A useful  volume  appears  among  the  spring  announcements  of  Rout- 
ledge : An  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Local  History  and  Antiquities, 
by  J.  E.  IMorris  and  Humphrey  Jordan.  Dr.  iMorris  is  assistant  master 
of  Bedford  grammar  school  and  the  work  is  the  outcome  of  the 
1908  circular  of  the  Board  of  Education  on  the  Teaching  of  History 
in  Schools.  The  general  arrangement  is  chronological  and  the  volume 
is  copiously  illustrated  with  small  photographs. 

Dr.  J.  Armitage  Robinson,  in  his  life  of  Gilbert  Crispin,  Abbot  of 
Westminster  (Cambridge  Lhiiversity  Press),  studies  the  history  of  the 
abbey  under  the  early  Norman  rule,  the  previous  life  of  his  subject  at 
Bee,  and  his  literary  remains,  edits  intact  for  the  first  time  the  life  of 
Gilbert  by  Heerluin,  and  prints  early  charters  of  Westminster  and  of 
St.  John’s  abbey,  Colchester. 

John  Lane  has  brought  out  The  Speakers  of  the  House  of  Commons 
from  the  earliest  Times  to  the  present  Day,  by  A.  I.  Dasent.  The  book, 
besides  its  historical  text,  contains  a portrait,  so  far  as  one  is  known 
to  exist,  of  every  speaker.  There  are  also  notes  on  the  illustrations 
by  John  Lane. 
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The  Selden  Society  is  about  to  issue  Select  Cases  in  the  Star 
Chamber,  vol.  II.,  1509-1544,  edited  by  i\Ir.  I.  S.  Leadam. 

The  Utopia  of  Sir  Thomas  More  (London,  Bell,  1910)  edited  by 
Mr.  George  Sampson,  includes  an  historical  introduction,  the  Latin  text 
of  1516,  Ralph  Robinson’s  second  translation,  1556,  Roper’s  Life  of 
More,  and  the  letters  that  passed  between  IMore  in  the  Tower  and  his 
daughter  Margaret  Roper.  An  edition  of  More’s  correspondence  is  in 
course  of  preparation  by  M.  Delcourt  of  the  University  of  Montpellier. 

Macmillans  announce  the  publication  of  volume  III.  of  Dr.  James 
Gairdner’s  LoUardy  and  the  Reformation  in  England,  to  cover  the 
reign  of  Edward  VI.  The  volume  will  be  prefaced  by  a reply  to  some 
criticisms  of  its  predecessors. 

The  University  Press,  Cambridge,  England,  will  publish  in  the 
autumn  a work  in  two  volumes  by  Mr.  Champlin  Burrage  entitled  The 
Early  English  Dissenters  in  the  Light  of  Recent  Researches.  The  first 
volume  will  be  devoted  to  history  and  criticism.  The  second  volume 
will  contain  illustrative  documents  covering  a period  of  about  one  hun- 
dred years. 

The  Cambridge  University  Press  has  published  vol.  III.  of  J.  Bass 
Mullinger’s  The  University  of  Cambridge  •,  it  extends  from  the  election 
of  Buckingham  to  the  chancellorship  in  1626  to  the  disappearance  of 
the  last  of  the  Platonists  soon  after  the  Restoration. 

A curious  and  extraordinary  tale  in  English  history  is  told  by  Pro- 
fessor W.  C.  Abbott  of  Yale  University  in  Colonel  Thomas  Blood, 
Crown  Stealer,  1618-1680  (Yale  University  Press,  1911,  pp.  98). 

Henry  Broxap’s  Biography  of  Thomas  Deacon,  the  Manchester 
Non-Juror  (Publications  of  the  University  of  Manchester,  Historical 
Series,  New  York,  Longmans),  besides  enlarging  upon  the  knowledge 
concerning  Deacon  (1697-1753),  throws  additional  light  on  the  period  of 
his  career. 

Herbert  and  Daniel  have  published  in  two  volumes  a translation  of 
Paul  Thureau-Dangin’s  valuable  work,  under  the  title  The  English 
Catholic  Revival  of  the  Nineteenth  Century,  the  translation  being  by 
Wilfrid  Wilberforce  and  Daniel  O’Connor. 

It  is  announced  that  IMr.  Lncien  Wolf  has  undertaken  a biography  of 
the  late  Marquis  of  Ripon,  on  the  basis  of  private  and  official  papers 
covering  his  whole  public  career  from  1849  to  1908;  he  will  also  be  able 
to  use  the  papers  of  Lord  Goderich,  first  Marquis,  who  succeeded  Can- 
ning as  premier  in  1827. 

Longmans  has  just  issued  The  Life  of  Viscount  Goschen,  of  great 
political  interest  for  the  period  1863-1907;  it  contains  important  un- 
published letters  of  Gladstone  and  others. 

Longmans  will  publish  in  the  autumn  a political  memoir  in  two 
volumes  of  the  late  Duke  of  Devonshire  by  Bernard  Holland,  one  of  the 
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duke’s  secretaries.  Considerable  correspondence  of  interest  will  be 
inserted. 

Constable,  London,  has  published  Sir  William  Butler:  An  Auto- 
biography. Sir  William  Butler,  who  died  in  June,  1910,  is  described  as 
writer,  politician,  and  soldier.  His  life  was  full  of  variety  and  his 
memories  extend  from  the  Irish  famine  of  1847  to  the  present  time.  His 
fighting  was  not  confined  to  the  field  of  battle,  and  the  book  is  largely 
occupied  by  the  various  controversies  in  which  he  was  engaged.  The 
chief  of  these  grew  out  of  his  position  as  chief  military  commander  in 
South  Africa  just  before  the  Boer  War  (charged  also  with  civil  affairs  in 
the  absence  of  Sir  Alfred  Milner). 

Messrs.  Blackwood  have  published  A Short  History  of  Scotland,  by 
Andrew  Lang,  intended  to  give  results  of  the  latest  scholarship  and  to  be 
intermediate  in  extent. 

W.  and  K.  Johnston  announce  The  Lord  Chancellors  of  Scotland, 
from  the  Institution  of  the  Office  to  the  Treaty  of  Union,  in  two  volumes, 
by  S.  Cowan. 

Several  new  books  on  Ireland  are  announced.  The  Macmillan  Com- 
pany have  published  Dr.  Robert  H.  Murray’s  Revolutionary  Ireland  and 
its  Settlement;  Arnold  will  bring  out  The  End  of  the  Irish  Parliament, 
by  J.  R.  Fisher,  covering  the  thirty  years  preceding  the  Union;  the 
Oxford  University  Press,  as  we  have  mentioned,  Ireland  under  the 
Normans,  Ii6g-i2i6,  by  G.  H.  Orpen;  and  Elliot  Stock  has  issued 
volume  VI.  of  P.  H.  Hore’s  History  of  Wexford. 

Professor  Hugh  E.  Egerton’s  Federations  and  Unions  within  the 
British  Empire  (Oxford  University  Press,  1911,  pp.  302)  is  a convenient 
volume  of  fundamental  constitutions  accompanied  by  documents  which 
explain  them  and  introduced  by  an  historical  account  of  the  circum- 
stances in  which  they  arose. 

The  English  Factories  in  India,  idyg-idyd,  edited  by  Mr.  William 
Foster  (Oxford  University  Press,  1911,  pp.  396),  the  fifth  volume  in  this 
series  of  calendars,  has  just  appeared. 

Documentary  government  publications : Chronological  Index  of 

Statutes,  i2gg-ipio;  Year  Book  of  Edward  HI.,  year  20,  part  IT; 
Calendar  of  State  Papers,  Domestic,  16//-16/8;  Calendar  of  State 
Papers,  Colonial,  lyoi. 

Noteworthy  articles  in  periodicals:  G.  Constant,  La  Transformation 
du  Culte  Anglican  sous  Edouard  VI.,  H.  Tendances  Zwingliennes  et 
Calvinist es  (Revue  d’Histoire  Ecclesiastique,  April)  ; J.  F.  Chance, 
George  I.  and  Peter  the  Great  after  the  Peace  of  Nystad  (English 
Historical  Review,  April)  ; E.  Dolleans,  U Evolution  du  Chartisme,  18^/- 
18 yg:  Du  Reformisme  a la  Violence,  I.  (Revue  de  Synthese  Historique, 
XXL  3)  ; J.  M.  Anderson,  The  Beginnings  of  St.  Andrews  University 
{Scottish  Historical  Review,  April). 
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FRANCE 

The  Societe  Franqais  de  Bibliographie  announces  that  it  has  under- 
taken the  publication  of  the  following  works  of  historical  interest:  Table 
des  Memoires  du  Marquis  de  Sourchcs,  by  M.  Lecestre;  Bibliographie 
des  Traductions  en  Langiie  Francaise  du  XVF  Siecle  d la  fin  du  XVIIF, 
by  G.  Regnier;  Histoire  du  Depot  Legal,  pt.  2,  by  H.  Lemaitre.  The 
preparation  of  the  second  edition  of  Monod’s  Bibliographie  de  VHistoire 
de  France  is  announced  as  advancing  rapidly  and  the  first  fascicule  will 
appear  this  year. 

]\IM.  fidouard  Comely  announce  the  completion  of  M.  Pierre  Caron’s 
Bibliographie  des  Traraux  publics  de  1866  d i8gj,  sur  VHistoire  de 
France  depuis  lySg,  by  the  issue  of  the  sections  relating  to  economic  and 
social  and  local  history  and  the  index.  The  whole  makes  a volume  of 
nearly  a thousand  pages.  The  same  firm  announces  the  continuance  of 
MM.  Briere  and  Caron’s  Repertoire  Methodique  de  VHistoire  Moderne 
ct  Contemporaine  de  la  France,  which  had  paused  at  1903.  A volume 
containing  the  product  of  1904,  1905,  and  1906  is  in  the  press;  another 
will  bring  this  useful  bibliography  to  1910. 

January  7,  1911,  the  Commission  Superieure  des  Archives,  under  the 
presidency  of  Professor  Aulard,  held  an  important  meeting  of  which  an 
account  is  given  in  the  Revolution  Francaise  of  February  14.  Some 
important  additions  to  the  Archives  Nationales  in  the  near  future  were 
indicated  and  various  reports  made  as  to  the  progress  of  inventories  and 
other  archival  aids. 

The  Institut  Franqais  of  Florence,  the  director  of  which  is  M.  Lucien 
Luchaire,  professor  at  the  University  of  Grenoble,  announces  for  publica- 
tion during  1911  the  following  studies:  Montesquieu  et  Machiavel,  by 
Levi-Malvano ; Un  Condottierc  Italicn  d Lyon  au  XVH  Siecle,  by  L. 
Caillet;  Le  Problcme  du  Baptistcrc  de  Florence  ct  Ics  Pavements  du 
Baptistcre  et  de  S.  Miniato  al  Monte,  by  G.  Soulier;  Relations  des 
Ambassadeurs  Florentins  d I’Epoqiie  du  Concile  de  Pise,  by  M.  Renaudet. 

A.  Rousseau,  Paris,  has  just  published  volume  I.  of  a Histoire  du 
Commerce  de  la  France,  by  E.  Levasseur,  intended  to  be  complementary 
to  the  author’s  Histoire  des  Classes  Ouvricrcs  ct  de  ITndustric.  The 
volume  comes  to  1789. 

IMessrs.  Charles  Scribner’s  Sons  published  in  May  in  the  General 
History  of  Art  handbooks,  A History  • of  Art  in  France,  by  ]\I.  Louis 
Hourticque,  inspector  of  fine  arts  for  the  city  of  Paris. 

The  Librairie  Laurens  has  begun  the  publication  of  a scries  entitled 
Petit cs  Monographics  des  Grands  fidificcs  dc  la  France,  under  direction 
of  M.  Eugene  Lefevre-Pontalis.  The  volumes  will  be  of  100  pages, 
illustrated,  and  will  be  the  work  of  specialists;  there  have  already 
appeared  the  following:  Lc  Chateau  dc  Coney,  by  E.  Lefevre-Pontalis; 
La  Cathcdralc  dc  Chartres  (Rene  Merlet)  ; Saint-Pol-de-Lcon  (L.  Th. 
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Lecureux)  ; Lc  Chateau  dc  Rambouillct  (G.  Longnon)  ; UAhhaye  de 
Vezelay  (Ch.  Poree)  ; U Hotel  des  Invalides  (L.  Dimier)  ; Le  Chateau  de 
Vincennes  (F.  de  Fossa);  UAbhayc  dc  Moissoc  (A.  Angles).  Similar 
monographs  are  in  preparation  for  the  cathedrals  of  Reims  (L.  Demai- 
son),  Lyons  (M.  Begul),  Auxerre  (C,  Enlart),  Bourges  (A.  Bomet), 
and  Coutances  (E.  Lefevre-Pontalis) . 

The  Societe  des  Xormands  of  Paris  planned  an  extensive  celebration, 
May  28-June  II  of  this  year,  of  the  “ Millenaire  de  la  Normandie”; 
after  a preliminary  assembly  at  Saint-Clair-sur-Epte,  there  was  to  be  an 
exposition  at  Rouen  with  reference  to  the  provincial  history,  a congress  of 
historical  and  literary  conferences  in  that  city,  a pageant  and  other 
features,  with  corresponding  fetes  at  Paris.  The  American  Historical 
Association  was  to  be  represented  by  Messrs.  C.  H.  Haskins  and  W.  G. 
Leland;  at  St.  Die  (celebration  of  Waldseeniiiller’s  Cosmographiae 
Introdiictio)  by  its  president.  Professor  William  M.  Sloane.  On  account 
of  the  death  of  the  minister  of  war  the  latter  celebration  has  been  post- 
poned to  July,  and  the  former  modified. 

The  next  issue  in  the  Bibliothcquc  d'Histoirc  Modcnic  (Paris, 
Comely)  will  be  La  Revolution  dc  Fevrier:  Etude  Critique,  by  M.  Albert 
Cremieux.  This  will  be  followed  by  UOrganisation  dcs  Partis  Politiques 
et  leur  Repartition  Geographique  en  France  cn  iSqg,  by  M.  Gaston 
Genique;  Henri  IV.  ct  V Europe  pendant  Ics  Annees  i6og  et  1610,  by  M. 
Vlastimil  Kybal ; U Anoblisscment  sous  Fraiigois  L,  by  M.  J.  Richard- 
Bloch;  and  Lcs  Clubs  dc  Barbes  et  de  Blanqui  en  1828,  by  Mile.  Suzanne 
Wassermann. 

The  Collection  dc  Documents  Inedits  sur  FHistoirc  Economique  de  la 
Revolution  Franeaise  advances  by  the  publication  of  several  new 
volumes:  t.  IV.  of  Proces-Verbaux  des  Comites  d’ Agriculture  et  de 
Commerce,  ed.  Gerbaux  and  Schmidt;  t.  HI.  of  Documents  relatifs  a la 
V elite  des  Biens  Nationaux  ( Bouches-du-Rhone) , ed.  Moulin;  t.  II.  of 
Cahiers  de  Dolcanccs  de  la  Sencchausscc  dc  Rennes,  ed.  See  and  Lesort 
(these  three  series  already  noticed  in  this  journal)  ; and  a new  work  for 
dep.  Cher,  Cahiers  dc  Dolcance  du  Bailliagc  dc  Bourges,  etc.,  ed.  Gan- 
dilhon  (Bourges,  pp.  1,  812),  with  the  usual  method  and  apparatus. 

M.  A.  Tuetey  has  published  tome  IX.  of  his  Repertoire  General  des 
Sources  Manuscrits  de  PHistoire  de  Paris  pendant  la  Revolution 
Frangaisc]  it  embraces  the  second  part  of  the  Convention  (Paris,  1910, 
pp.  evii,  631).  The  documents*  enumerated  are  of  the  period  March- 
September,  1793;  as  with  the  preceding  volumes  the  historical  introduc- 
tion is  of  great  interest. 

The  second  fascicule  of  A.  Mathiez’s  Bibliothcquc  d’Histoire  Revolu- 
tionnaire  is  a brief  study  by  the  editor  entitled  Les  Consequences 
Religieuscs  de  la  Joiirnee  du  10  Aout  1792:  La  Deportation  dcs  Pretres  et 
la  Secularisation  de  VEtat  Ciznl  (Paris,  E.  Leroux,  1911,  pp.  52).  The 
essential  documents  are  printed  as  appendix. 
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M.  Pierre  Caron  has  begun  the  publication,  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Societe  d’Histoire  Contemporaine  (Paris,  A.  Picard)  of  a series  entitled 
Paris  pendant  la  Tcrreur:  Rapports  dcs  Agents  Secrets  du  Ministre  de 
rinterieur.  The  reports  are  those  of  the  “ commissaires  observateurs  ” 
established  in  1793  and  active  till  April,  1794;  they  were  daily.  Some 
have  already  been  published  but  unsatisfactorily;  more  than  1500  are  in 
existence.  The  present  series  will  comprise  four  volumes,  the  first 
covering  the  period  August  27  to  December  25,  1793. 

General  Zurlinden  (formerly  minister  of  war)  continues  his  studies 
in  the  military  history  of  the  Napoleonic  age  with  volume  II.  of 
Napoleon  ct  scs  Marcchaux,  devoted  to  Lcs  Marechaux  (Hachette). 
Other  recent  additions  to  the  military  history  of  this  period  are  A. 
Chuquet’s  Quatrc  Gcncraux  dc  la  Revolution:  Hoche  et  Desaix; 
Richer  et  Marccau  (Fontemoing)  ; and  Tdouard  Gachot’s  La  Troisieme 
Campagne  d’ Italic,  i8og-i8o6  (Plon). 

A new  series  has  been  begun  by  the  house  of  H.  Champion,  Paris, 
under  the  title,  Bibliotheque  de  la  Revolution  et  dc  PEmpire,  the  first 
volume  being  entitled,  Lettres  de  1815:  Premiere  Seric,  by  A.  Chuquet, 
and  the  second  (with  the  same  editor),  Lettres  de  1812:  Premiere  Scrie. 
The  contents  of  these  volumes  are  of  very  varied  character,  but  come 
mostly  from  the  archives  of  the  ministry  of  war;  the  first  relates  to  the 
Hundred  Days,  the  second  to  the  Russian  campaign.  A similar  collection 
by  the  same  indefatigable  worker  in  this  field  is  entitled  Ordres  et  Apos- 
tilles dc  Napoleon,  i/pp-i8ig. 

Chatto  and  Windus  of  London  have  published  Men  and  Things  of 
My  Time,  by  the  Marquis  de  Castellane,  the  translation  being  by  Alex- 
ander Teixeira  de  Mattos.  The  recollections  of  M.  de  Castellane  begin 
with  the  Second  Empire  and  are  of  considerable  interest  for  many  of 
the  chief  personalities  of  the  second  half  of  the  nineteenth  century. 

The  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs  has  published  volume  III.  of  the 
collection  entitled  Lcs  Origincs  Diplomatiqucs  dc  la  Guerre  dc  T8yo-i8/i 
(Paris,  Gustave  Ficker)  ; it  contains  the  diplomatic  correspondence  from 
May  to  July  31,  1864. 

An  interesting  volume  (illustrated)  has  been  issued  by  Pierre  Roget, 
Paris,  Les  Chroniques  du  Chateau  dc  Fontainebleau,  by  Leon  Deroy. 

MM.  Berger-Levrault  of  Paris  and  Nancy  have  issued  the  first 
number  of  the  Bibliographic  Lorraine:  Revue  du  Mouvement  Intellectucl, 
Artistique,  ct  Lconomique  dc  la  Region.  It  is  published  by  the  faculty  of 
letters  of  the  University  of  Nancy  as  a section  of  the  Annalcs  dc  PEst, 
which  last  year  abandoned  its  quarterly  form  to  apj)ear  instead  in  a sec- 
tion of  annual  bibliographical  review  and  a section  of  irregular  fascicule 
issues.  The  Bibliographic  Lorraine  assumes  a s])ecial  interest  in  view  of 
the  claim  of  the  editors  that  it  is  “ une  nouveaute.  C’est  la  premiere 
bibliographie  regional^  (jui  soit  entrej)rise  en  France  . . . C’est  un  acte  de 
decentralisation  ”.  While  the  i)ublication  will  be  annual  this  first  issue 
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reviews  the  literature  for  the  period  1905-1910,  covering  both  Lorraine 
and  Alsace. 

The  administration  of  Algeria,  which  has  recently  organized  the 
Algerian  archives,  has  appointed  a commission  for  the  publication  of  an 
official  Collection  de  Documents  inedits  relatifs  d VHistoire  Politique  et 
Militaire  et  d la  Colonisation  de  VAlgerie  depuis  iSgo.  The  main  element 
in  this  will  be  the  correspondence  of  the  commanders-in-chief  of  the  army 
in  Algeria  and  of  the  governors-general.  The  first  volume  will  appear  in 
1911  and  will  give  the  documents  relating  to  the  consulate  of  Captain 
Daumas,  1837-1839.  Professor  Yves,  one  of  the  members  of  the  com- 
mission entrusted  with  this  undertaking,  has  recently  published  in  no. 
270  of  the  Revue  Africaine  selections  from  the  “ Documents  sur  la 
Guerre  Franco-iMarocaine  de  1844”. 

Noteworthy  articles  in  periodicals:  G.  Fagniez,  Fancan  et  Richelieu, 
I.  (Revue  Historique,  iMay-June)  ; G.  Lepreux,  Une  Enqucte  sur  I’lmpri- 
merie  de  Paris  en  1644  (Le  Bibliographe  iModerne,  XIV.)  ; L.  jMadelin, 
Le  Regne  de  la  Vertu:  La  Dictature  de  Robespierre  (Revue  des  Deux 
iMondes,  February  15)  ; O.  Tschirch,  Die  Naundorff-Legende  (His- 
torische  Zeitschrift,  CVL  3)  ; L.  Abensour,  Le  Fcminisme  sous  la  Mon- 
arcliie  de  Juillet:  les  Essais  de  Realisation  et  les  Rcsultats  (Revue 
d’Histoire  ]\Ioderne  et  Contemporaine,  ]\Iarch-April)  ; E.  Driault,  La 
Diplomatie  Francaisc  pendant  la  Guerre  de  Danemark  (Revue  Historique, 
May-June)  ; G.  IMollat,  Etudes  et  Documents  sur  VHistoire  de  Bretagne 
(Annales  de  Bretagne,  XXV.,  XX\"L). 

ITALY,  SPAIN,  AND  PORTUGAL 

Commissions  appointed  by  the  Italian  government  are  to  prepare 
national  editions  of  the  writings  of  ]\Iichelangelo  and  of  Leonardo  da 
\^inci.  The  former  will  include  some  800  letters  to  Michelangelo, 
chiefly  from  the  Buonarotti  archives  in  Florence. 

The  Macmillan  Company  announce  a new  version  of  The  Life  of 
Benvenuto  Cellini  by  ]\Ir.  Robert  H.  H.  Cust  of  Oxford,  described  as 
differing  from  Symonds’s  by  a greater  degree  of  idiomatic  raciness. 

Giovanni  Sabini  is  the  author  of  a recent  book  that  should  be  of 
considerable  interest  and  usefulness,  / Primi  Expe?'imenti  Costitusionali 
in  Italia,  iyg/-i8ig  (Turin,  Unione  tipog.,  1911). 

The  issue  of  the  Rivista  Storica  Italiana  for  January-March  contains 
a general  review  by  C.  Rinaudo  of  the  Risorgimento  publications  ap- 
pearing in  connection  with  the  jubilee  semi-centenary  of  the  War  of  Inde- 
pendence. The  ensuing  issues  will  continue  the  review  with  reference 
to  more  special  studies. 

A general  review  of  the  archaeological  discoveries  and  publications 
in  Spain  and  Portugal  from  i\Iay,  1908,  to  May,  1910,  is  given  by  P. 
Paris  in  30  pages  of  the  Archaeologischer  Anzeiger  for  1910. 
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P.  Boissonade  publishes  in  the  Revue  de  Synthese  Historiqiie,  XXI. 
3,  an  important  general  review  of  studies  in  the  economic  history  of 
Spain. 

The  Boletin  de  la  Real  Academia  de  la  Historia  for  November,  1910, 
•contains  an  interesting  review  by  Carlos  Bratli  of  Danish  writers  of  the 
last  twenty-five  years  upon  the  history  of  Spain.  It  is  accompanied  by  a 
full  bibliographical  list  of  much  value. 

Thirty-four  years  separate  the  fortieth  and  forty-first  volumes  of  the 
Coleccion  de  Documentos  Ineditos  del  Archivo  General  de  la  Corona  de 
Aragon,  of  which  volume  XLI.  was  issued  in  1910  (Barcelona,  tipografia 
de  Benaiges,  pp.  xvi,  424),  by  the  archivist  Don  Francisco  de  Bofarull  y 
Sans.  The  contents  are  mainly  the  continuation  (1392-1688)  of  a series 
■of  documents  of  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries  dealing  with 
Gremios  and  Cofradias  de  la  Antigua  Corona  de  Aragon.  The  Royal 
Academy  of  History  has  published  vol.  XIV.  (1429-1430)  of  the  Cortes 
de  los  Antiguos  Reinos  de  Aragon  y de  Valencia  (Madrid,  Fontanet). 

Noteworthy  articles  in  periodicals:  P.  Negri,  Le  Missioni  di  Pandolfo 
Collenuccio  a Papa  Alessandro  VI.,  iqgq-iggS  (Archivio  della  R. 
Societa  Romana  di  Storia  Patria,  XXXIII.  3-4)  ; E.  Rodocanachi,  Le 
Luxe  des  Cardinaux  Romains  de  la  Renaissance  (Revue  des  Questions 
Historiques,  April)  ; Joseph  Hilgers,  S.  J.,  B iicherverbot  und  Bilcher- 
xensur  des  16.  Jahrhunderts  in  Italien  (Zentralblatt  fiir  Bibliotheks- 
wesen,  XXVIII.  3)  ; J.  A.  F.  Orbaan,  La  Roma  di  Sisto  V.  negli  Avvisi 
{Archivio  della  R.  Societa  Romana  di  Storia  Patria,  XXXIII.  3-4). 

GEBMANY,  AUSTRIA,  AND  SWITZERLAND 

An  important  aid  to  investigators  is  furnished  in  Heft  16  of  the 
Piiblikationen  der  K.  Prenss.  Archivverzvaltung  (Leipzig,  1910),  being 
a Chronologisches  Gesamtverzeichnis  der  Original-Ausfertigiingen  der 
Konigs-  und  Kaiserurkunden  des  Kbniglich  Preussischen  Staatsarchivs 
und  des  Kdniglichen  Hausarchivs  bis  143P,  prepared  by  Dr.  Reinhard 
Ludicke.  The  total  number  of  the  documents  listed  is  3253  and  informa- 
tion is  furnished  not  only  as  to  the  place  of  deposit,  but  as  to  any  publi- 
cation that  may  have  occurred. 

Two  important  monographs  of  wide  interest  have  appeared  in  the 
Kirchenrechtliche  Abhandlungen  of  Stutz  (Stuttgart),  viz.,  National- 
kirchliche  Bestrebungen  im  DeutscJien  Mittelalter,  by  A.  Werminghoff 
(Heft  61)  and  Der  Adel  und  die  Deutsche  Kirche  im  Mittelalter,  by 
Aloys  Schulte  (Heft  62  and  64). 

Dr.  Max  Jansen  has  added  to  his  Studien  nitr  Fugger-Geschichte  a 
third  Heft,  dealing  with  Jakob  Bugger  der  Reiche ; Studien  und  Quellen, 
I.  (Leipzig,  Duncker  and  Humblot). 

Methuen,  London,  publishes  The  House  of  Hohenaollern : Two  Cen- 
turies of  Berlin  Court  Life,  by  E.  A.  Brayley  Hodgetts.  It  comes  from 
Frederick  I.  to  the  close  of  the  ministry  of  Bismarck  and  is  popular  in 
character. 
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The  new  edition  of  the  Corrcspondance  of  Voltaire  and  Frederick 
II.  in  the  Publikationcn  aiis  den  k.  preuss.  Staatsarchiven  has  just  been 
completed  with  the  issuing  of  Part  3 of  Band  LXXXVL,  containing  the 
correspondence  for  the  period  1753-1  -78.  edited  by  R.  Koser  and  H. 
Droysen. 

A work  of  the  highest  importance  to  the  student  of  military  history 
in  the  Napoleonic  period  is  Die  Bcfreiiingskriegc  i8ij-i8ij,  by  Colonel 
Rudolph  Friederich,  chief  of  the  historical  division  of  the  Prussian 
General  Staff,  of  which  volume  L,  Der  Friihjahrsfeldzug  18 ig  (Berlin, 
IMittler,  1911,  pp.  xii,  328)  has  just  been  published  in  handsome  illus- 
trated form. 

The  Autobiography  of  Richard  Wagner  will  soon  be  published  simul- 
taneously in  Germany  and  England  (Constable)  ; it  will  cover  the  years 
1813-1864  and  was  written  by  Wagner  in  1868-1873,  mainly  from  notes 
kept  continuously  from  1835.  The  work  was  originally  dictated  to 
Frau  Wagner,  but  publication  has  been  delayed  by  the  family  for  per- 
sonal reasons. 

IMessrs.  Duckworth,  London,  announce  The  Letters  and  Diary  of 
Count  Charles  Leiningen-Westerburg,  edited  (and  apparently  trans- 
lated) by  Professor  jMarczali.  Count  Leiningen  was  executed  by 
Haynau  in  1849  wrote  the  diary  in  prison. 

The  Deutsche  Rundschau  for  jMarch  and  April,  1911,  contains  an 
extended  critical  summary  by  Field  Marshal  Freiherr  von  der  Goltz 
of  the  two  volumes  of  Dcnkzviirdigkeiten  dcs  Prinzen  Friedrich  Karl 
(Stuttgart  and  Leipzig,  Deutsche  Wrlagsanstalt,  1910).  The  volumes 
cover  the  period  1866-1885. 

Dr.  Ludwig  Bernhard's  Die  Polcnfragc : das  Polnische  Gemein- 
ZL’csen  im  Prcussischcn  Staat  (Leipzig,  Duncker  and  Humblot,  1910,  pp. 
xvii,  620),  treats  a difficult  and  controversial  subject,  from  1830  to  1910, 
with  marked  impartiality  as  well  as  competence. 

Professor  S.  Riezler  has  published  a third  revised  edition  of  his 
Das  Gliicklichste  Jahrhundert  Bayerischer  Gcschichte,  i8o6-ipo6 
(Munich,  Beck,  1910). 

The  Vienna  Academy  has  published  the  second  installment  of 
Abtheilung  I.  of  its  Historischer  Atlas  der  Oesterreichischen  Alpen- 
Idnder  (Vienna,  A.  Holzhausen).  This  Abtheilung  is  occupied  with 
Die  Landgerichtskarte,  and  the  new  issue  contains  Lower  Austria 
(edited  by  A.  Grund  and  K.  Giammoni),  and  Tyrol  and  Vorarlberg 
(edited  by  J.  Egger  and  others). 

Aus  den  Tagebilchcrn  dcs  Grafen  Prokesch  von  Osten,  i8yo-i8y4 
(Vienna,  Reisser,  pp.  252),  edited  by  Prokesch’s  son,  casts  a flood  of 
light  on  Austrian  foreign  policy  in  the  period  indicated,  on  its  relations 
to  the  Rothschilds,  on  Metternich,  and  on  Gentz. 

Band  IV.  of  the  Geschichte  der  Stadt  Wien,  edited  by  Anton  Mayer 
and  published  by  the  Alterthumsverein  of  Vienna,  covers  the  period 
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from  the  close  of  the  IMiddle  Ages  to  the  accession  of  ]\Iaria  Theresa 
(A.  Holzhausen,  pp.  xii,  626). 

Part  I.  of  the  second  volume  of  the  Sahhurger  Urknndenbuch,  edited 
by  Willibald  Hauthaler  and  Franz  Martin,  contains  103  documents, 
covering  the  period  790-1072,  accompanied  by  full  notes. 

M.  Franz  Heinemann,  author  of  the  Bibliographic  Nationalc  Suisse, 
has  published  a new  fascicule  (V.  5)  dealing  with  religious  and  ecclesi- 
astical usages. 

Noteworthy  articles  in  periodicals:  B.  Hilliger,  Lex  Salica:  Epilog 
und  Hundcrttiteltext  (Historische  Vierteljahrschrift,  XIV.  2)  ; Arthur 
C.  McGiffert,  Martin  Luther  and  his  JVork,  V.,  VI.  (Century,  April, 
May)  ; V.  Scherer,  Fiirstliche  Kunstsammlungcn  des  XVII.  und  XVIII. 
Jahrhunderts  in  Deutschland  (Preussische  Jahrbiicher,  March)  ; H. 
Oncken,  Deutschland  und  Ocsterrcich  scit  der  Griindung  des  Neuen 
Reiches,  i8/i-igii  (Deutsche  Rundschau,  April). 

NETHERLANDS  AND  BELGIUM 

Miss  Ruth  Putnam  has  in  preparation  a life  of  William  the  Silent, 
which  G.  P.  Putnam’s  Sons  will  publish. 

The  historical  seminary  of  the  University  of  Louvain  has  published 
separately  a Rapport  sur  les  Travaux  pendant  VAnnee  Academique 
ipog-igio  (Louvain,  1911,  pp.  397-504  of  the  Annuaire  of  the  Uni- 
versity). This  report  is  a detailed  statement  of  the  work  submitted  in 
the  seminary,  though  not  necessarily  published  or  intended  for  publica- 
tion ; it  will  consequently  be  of  considerable  interest  to  those  conducting 
such  work  elsewhere. 

NORTHERN  AND  EASTERN  EUROPE 

The  letters  of  Louisa  Ulrica,  queen  of  Sweden,  Luise  Ulrike,  die 
Schwedischc  Schwester  Friedrichs  des  Grossen:  Ungednickte  Brief e 
an  Mitglicder  des  Preussischen  Kbnigshauses  (Gotha,  Perthes,  1909, 
1910,  two  volumes,  pp.  xxix,  400;  xxxi,  519),  edited  by  Dr.  Fritz  Arn- 
heim,  are  an  important  source  of  knowledge  for  general  as  well  as 
Swedish  history,  besides  revealing  more  fully  an  interesting  person- 
ality; but  at  present  the  publication  extends  only  from  1729  to  1758. 

Noteworthy  articles  in  periodicals:  C.  Brinkmann,  Die  dltesten 
Grundbiichcr  von  Novgorod  in  Hirer  Bedeutung  fiir  die  vcrgleichende 
Wirtschafts-  und  Rechtsgcschichtc  (\derteljahrschrift  fiir  Social-  und 
Wirtschaftsgeschichte,  IX.  12)  ; L.  Bril,  Les  Premiers  Temps  dii 
Christianisme  cn  Suede,  II.  (Revue  d’Histoire  Ecclesiastique,  April). 
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Noteworthy  articles  in  periodicals:  A.  Grimwedel,  Die  politische 
Wirksamkeit  dcs  Biiddhismus  (Zeitschrift  fiir  Politik,  IV.  2,  3)  ; M.  de 
la  Mazeliere,  Les  Institutions  du  lapon  Moderne  (Revue  des  Deux 
Mondes,  March  i). 
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AMERICA 

GENERAL  ITEMS 

Mr.  David  W.  Parker’s  Calendar  of  Papers  in  Washington  Archives 
relating  to  the  Territories  of  the  United  States  (to  a volume  of 

about  500  pages,  calendaring  nearly  ten  thousand  documents,  is  published 
by  the  Carnegie  Institution  of  Washington  soon  after  the  time  of  issue 
of  the  present  number  of  this  journal.  At  about  the  same  time,  Mr. 
Parker  completes,  so  far  as  Ottawa  is  concerned,  his  Guide  to  the 
Materials  for  United  States  History  in  Canadian  Archives.  Professor 
Frederick  J.  Zwierlein  of  St.  Bernard’s  Seminary,  Rochester,  has  made 
a supplementary  inspection  of  the  archives  of  Quebec,  for  insertion  in 
the  same  volume.  Professor  Learned’s  Guide  to  Materials  for  American 
History  in  German  State  Archives  is  in  the  printer’s  hands.  Dr.  Charles 
E.  Fryer  of  McGill  University  will  make  at  London  the  inspection,  now 
permitted  by  the  British  government,  of  the  Foreign  Office,  Privy  Coun- 
cil, and  other  papers  from  1837  i860,  in  order  to  complete  for  this 

period  the  volume  prepared  by  Dr.  C.  O.  Paullin  and  Professor  F.  L. 
Paxson.  Professor  Charles  M.  Andrews,  while  in  London  this  summer^ 
will  carry  a stage  nearer  to  completion  his  Guide  to  the  Materials  for 
American  History  in  the  Public  Record  Office,  of  which  the  first  volume 
is  expected  to  go  to  press  next  autumn. 

We  are  glad  to  note  that  the  Albany  disaster  has  aroused  in  official 
circles  in  Washington  fresh  interest  in  the  problem  of  a safe  and  proper 
housing  of  the  government  archives  in  Washington,  and  that  the  pro- 
posal for  an  adequate  National  Archive  Building  is  under  active  con- 
sideration by  Congressional  committees.  The  position  of  the  American 
Historical  Association  in  respect  to  the  movement  having  been  more 
than  once  declared,  it  is  proper  to  say  that  those  who  are  interested  in  it 
from  the  historical  point  of  view  should  write  to  their  representatives 
in  Congress  before  the  next  session. 

Among  the  recent  important  accessions  of  the  Manuscripts  Division 
of  the  Library  of  Congress,  are  the  following:  the  papers  of  Senator 
and  Secretary  John  Sherman;  the  papers  of  Secretary  Stanton;  receipts 
for  disbursements  of  the  last  specie  fund  of  the  Confederate  States  of 
America,  from  M.  H.  Clark,  acting  treasurer,  1865 ; a body  of  manu- 
scripts of  Colonel  George  Morgan,  including  letters,  Indian  speeches,  and 
reports,  1775-1787;  the  papers  of  General  George  B.  McClellan,  given  to 
the  library  by  his  son,  Hon.  George  B.  McClellan;  a volume  of  dramas 
in  the  Aztec  language,  1687;  additional  “Pickett  Papers”,  being  the 
correspondence  and  memoranda  relative  to  the  transfer  of  the  “ Pickett 
Papers  ” to  the  government,  additional  diplomatic  papers,  correspond- 
ence relative  to  the  Confederate  seal,  and  papers  left  by  John  T.  Pickett; 
the  Andrew  Jackson  papers,  being  the  main  body  of  manuscripts  left 
by  General  Jackson  and  not  embraced  in  the  Blair  papers  already  in  the 
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library;  additional  Shaker  manuscripts,  including  prayers,  record-books, 
hymns,  laws,  and  regulations  of  the  Shaker  Community  in  Ohio ; a 
body  of  military  and  official  letters  and  documents  addressed  to  Gen- 
eral Santa  Anna,  1847;  record  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Hague  Arbitra- 
tion upon  the  fisheries  dispute  (10  volumes);  and  miscellaneous  papers 
of  William  Samuel  Johnson  respecting  the  Stamp  Act  Congress  and 
the  Constitutional  Convention,  1765-1790. 

The  Albert  Shaw  lectures  in  American  diplomatic  history,  at  the 
Johns  Hopkins  University,  will  be  given  next  spring  by  Professor  Isaac 
J.  Cox  of  the  University  of  Cincinnati,  whose  theme  will  be  the  diplo- 
matic movements  centring  around  West  Florida. 

Volume  VI.,  part  I.  (February,  1911),  of  the  Historical  Records 
and  Studies  of  the  United  States  Catholic  Historical  Society  includes 
“ Pierre  Esprit  Radisson  ”,  and  “ First  Canadian  Missionaries  and  the 
Holy  Eucharist”,  by  Rev.  Thomas  J.  Campbell,  S.J. ; “Register  of  the 
Clergy  laboring  in  the  Archdiocese  in  New  York  from  Early  Missionary 
Times  to  1885”  (VIIL),  by  Archbishop  Corrigan;  “Claudius  Clavus, 
the  first  Cartographer  of  America”  (with  illustrations),  by  Rev.  Joseph 
Fischer;  and  “Some  Catholic  Names  in  the  United  States  Navy  List”, 
a series  of  brief  biographies,  by  John  Furey,  U.S.N. 

The  principal  paper  in  the  Records  of  the  American  Catholic  His- 
torical Society  for  IMarch  is  by  Rev.  James  Savage  of  Detroit,  Michi- 
gan, on  the  Prehistoric  Finds  of  Michigan.  Twenty  pages  of  the  issue 
are  occupied  with  the  baptismal  registers  of  Holy  Trinity  Church, 
Philadelphia,  for  1793-1795,  transcribed  by  F.  X.  Reuss  and  edited  by 
Rev.  Thomas  C.  Middleton. 

]\Ir.  Charles  Francis  Adams  will  bring  together  a number  of  his 
studies  of  the  military  strategy  in  the  War  of  Independence  and  of  the 
naval  and  diplomatic  history  of  the  Civil  War,  which  the  Macmillan 
Company  will  publish  with  the  title  Studies:  Military  and  Diplomatic. 

Mr.  Hannis  Taylor’s  work  upon  The  Origin  and  Growth  of  the 
American  Constitution  has  come  from  the  press  (Houghton  IVIifflin 
Company) . 

A History  of  the  American  People,  in  four  volumes,  by  J.  H.  Patton 
and  others,  has  been  published  in  Chicago  by  L.  W.  Walter  Company. 
There  is  an  introductory  article  on  “True  Americanism”  by  former 
President  Roosevelt. 

Mr.  Reuben  P.  Halleck’s  History  of  American  Literature  (New 
York,  American  Book  Company,  1911,  pp.  431)  is  a well-proportioned 
text-book,  sensible  and  interesting,  and  without  great  refinement  of 
thought  or  manner  will  introduce  young  pupils  well  to  a good  acquaint- 
ance with  its  subject. 

The  reminiscences  of  George  W.  Smalley,  for  many  years  European 
correspondent  of  the  New  York  Tribune  and  American  correspondent 
of  the  London  Times,  have  been  brought  out  by  the  Putnams  with  the 
title  Anglo-American  Memories. 
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The  Journal  of  American  History  has  passed  into  the  hands  of  the 
Allaben  Publishing  Company  of  Xew  York  and  London.  ]Mr.  Francis 
T.  Miller  continues  as  editor  of  the  Journal. 

Hon.  John  W.  Foster’s  address  The  Foreign  Wars  of  the  United 
States  has  been  reprinted  from  the  Proceedings  of  the  conference  of  the 
American  Society  for  the  Judicial  Settlement  of  International  Disputes 
held  in  Washington,  December  15,  1910. 

The  same  society  has  issued  as  no.  4 of  its  publications  The  Develop- 
ment of  the  American  Doctrine  of  Jurisdiction  of  Courts  over  States 
(pp.  67),  by  ]^Ir.  Alpheus  H.  Snow. 

Dr,  Thomas  Addis  Emmet’s  Incidents  of  my  Life,  Professional, 
Literary,  Social;  zvith  Services  in  the  Cause  of  Ireland  (Putnam,  pp. 
XXX,  480),  contains  many  passages  of  historical  interest  scattered  through 
the  book. 

The  Library  of  Congress  has  issued  a Select  List  of  References  on 
Boycotts  and  Injunctions  in  Labor  Disputes,  compiled  under  the  direc- 
tion of  H.  H.  B.  Meyer,  chief  bibliographer,  and  twelve  pages  of  Ad- 
ditional References  relating  to  Popular  Election  of  Senators.  These 
references  are  largely  to  speeches  of  recent  utterance  in  Congress,  but 
include  also  articles  in  periodicals. 

ITEMS  ARRAXGED  IX  CHROXOLOGICAL  ORDER 

'Sir.  Warren  K.  }^Ioorehead  has  brought  0"t  through  Houghton 
Mifflin  Company  a work  in  two  volumes  upon  The  Stone  Age  in  Xorth 
America,  an  archaeological  encyclopaedia  of  the  implements,  ornaments, 
weapons,  utensils,  etc.,  of  the  prehistoric  tribes  of  Xorth  America.  The 
work  abounds  in  illustrations  and  includes  a bibliography  of  the  subject. 

The  Real  Captain  Kidd:  a Vindication,  which  Messrs.  Duffield  have 
published,  is  by  Sir  Cornelius  X’eale  Dalton. 

IMessrs.  Charles  Scribner’s  Sons  have  in  press  a work  by  General 
Francis  V.  Greene  entitled  The  Revolutionary  JVar  and  the  Military 
Policy  of  the  United  States.  In  this  volume  General  Greene  proposes 
to  study  the  Revolutionary  war  from  a military  point  of  view  and  to 
show  how  the  policy  was  inaugurated  of  making  a small  body  of  trained 
soldiery  the  core  of  a large  volunteer  army.  The  author  plans  eventually 
to  add  other  volumes  treating  the  subsequent  wars  of  the  United  States. 

The  Houghton  ^Mifflin  Company  has  published  France  in  the  Ameri- 
can Revolution,  by  the  late  Hon.  James  Breck  Perkins. 

Mrs.  Danske  Dandridge,  whose  books  Historic  Shcpherdstozvn  and 
American  Prisoners  in  the  Revolution  have  recently  appeared,  is  collect- 
ing material  for  a book  which  shall  include  biographical  sketches  of 
General  Adam  Stephen,  General  William  Darke,  Governor  James  Wood, 
and  Robert  Rutherford,  and  would  be  grateful  for  information  concern- 
ing any  of  these  persons.  !Mrs.  Dandridge’s  address  is  “ Rose  Brake  ”, 
near  Shepherdstown,  West  \'irginia. 
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David  Zeisberger’s  History  of  the  North  American  Indians,  which 
was  issued  as  a double  number  (January  and  April,  1910)  of  the  Ohio 
Archaeological  and  Historical  Quarterly  (see  the  Review  for  July,  1910, 
p.  946),  has  now  been  issued  in  book  form  as  volume  I.  of  The  Moravian 
Records,  “ a series  of  volumes  containing  the  more  important  journals, 
diaries  and  reports  of  the  Moravian  missionaries  among  the  American 
Indians,  1767-1817”,  edited  by  A.  B.  Hulbert  and  W.  N.  Schwarze  (Ohio 
State  Archaeological  and  Historical  Society,  pp.  ii,  189). 

Chronicles  of  Greater  New  York  City  during  the  War  of  i8i2-i8ig, 
in  two  volumes,  by  R.  S.  Guernsey,  has  been  brought  out  in  New  York 
by  the  compiler. 

A brief  biography  of  Francis  Scott  Key,  author  of  “ The  Star- 
Spangled  Banner  ”,  has  been  produced  by  his  great-grandson,  F.  S.  Key- 
Smith,  and  published  in  Washington  by  Key-Smith  and  Company. 

Professor  John  S.  Bassett’s  Life  of  Andrew  Jackson  will  be  pub- 
lished in  early  autumn  (Doubleday,  Page  and  Company). 

The  Northeastern  Boundary  Controversy  and  the  Aroostook  War, 
by  J.  F.  Sprague,  is  published  at  Dover,  Maine,  by  the  Observer  Press. 

The  United  States  Senate,  April  28,  1911,  ordered  the  compilation  and 
publication  of  a document  to  contain  all  the  proceedings  of  the  Senate, 
including  debates,  reports,  votes,  etc.,  relating  to  the  tariff  of  1842;  of 
another  of  similar  material  on  the  tariff  of  1846;  of  another  on  that  of 
1857;  and  of  a fourth  containing  the  official  material  concerning  the 
Canadian  reciprocity  treaty  of  1854,  and  Professor  Chalfant  Robinson’s 
history  of  it,  the  last  being  Senate  Doc.  no.  17,  62d  Cong,,  i sess. 

Harriet  Beecher  Stowe:  the  Story  of  her  Life,  by  Charles  Edward 
Stowe  and  Lyman  Beecher  Stowe,  has  come  from  the  press  (Houghton 
Mifflin  Company). 

The  Presidential  Campaign  of  i860,  by  E.  D.  Fite,  is  announced  by 
the  Macmillan  Company. 

The  late  Rev.  William  H.  Whitsitt,  shortly  before  his  death,  brought 
out  through  the  Neale  Publishing  Company  a Genealogy  of  Jefferson 
Davis,  President  of  the  Southern  Confederacy,  and  of  Samuel  Davies, 
President  of  Princct07i  College  (pp.  67).  The  volume  presents  some  new 
facts  concerning  the  ancestry  of  Jefferson  Davis. 

The  University  of  Illinois  has  issued  The  Origin  of  the  Land  Grant 
Act  of  1862,  by  Professor  E.  J.  James. 

Mr.  J.  W.  Rich’s  monograph  The  Battle  of  Shiloh,  the  publication  of 
which  in  the  Iowa  Journal  of  Jlistory  and  Politics  was  chronicled  in  the 
issue  of  this  journal  for  January,  1910,  has  now  appeared  in  book  form, 
bearing  the  imprint  of  the  State  Historical  Society  of  Iowa  (pp.  134). 
The  work  has  received  high  commendation  for  its  fairness  and  accuracy. 
Professor  B.  F.  Shambaugh  writes  an  introduction  to  the  book. 
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The  Wisconsin  History  Commission  has  brought  out,  as  Original 
Papers  no.  4,  The  Chattanooga  Campaign,  with  especial  reference  to 
Wisconsin’s  Participation  therein  (pp.  xiii,  255),  by  Colonel  M.  H.  Fitch. 

The  Heroic  Story  of  the  United  States  Sanitary  Commission,  1861- 
186^,  by  W.  H.  Reed,  has  been  reprinted  from  the  Christian  Register. 

A Sketch  of  the  Life  of  Horace  Greeley,  with  brief  extracts  from  his 
Writings  and  Biographical  Notes,  by  Jacob  Erlich,  has  been  brought 
out  in  Chappaqua,  New  York,  by  the  Chappaqua  Historical  Society  to 
commemorate  the  Greeley  centenary. 

Rev.  Wilbur  F.  Crafts  has  prepared  a volume  entitled  A Quarter 
Century  of  Naval  Legislation  in  Congress,  which  has  been  published  by 
the  International  Reform  Bureau  of  Washington.  The  volume  deals  with 
the  period  1888-1911  and  includes  extracts  from  bills,  acts,  and  other 
documents  relating  to  naval  and  social  reforms. 

The  Life  and  Character  of  Edzvard  Oliver  Wolcott,  late  a Senator 
of  the  United  States  from  the  State  of  Colorado,  in  two  volumes  (pp.  xi, 
702;  V,  803),  by  Thomas  Fulton  Dawson,  is  printed  by  the  Knickerbocker 
Press  for  private  circulation. 

LOCAL  ITEMS,  ARRANGED  IN  GEOGRAPHICAL  ORDER. 

A History  of  the  New  England  Fisheries,  by  Raymond  McFarland, 
is  published  by  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  and  Appleton. 

The  governor  of  Maine  has  re-appointed  Rev.  Dr.  Henry  S.  Burrage 
as  state  historian.  At  the  close  of  1910  Dr.  Burrage  completed  the  work 
of  arranging,  pressing,  repairing,  mounting,  card-cataloguing,  and  bind- 
ing, and  thus  making  available  for  historical  purposes,  seventy-eight 
volumes  of  the  Civil  War  correspondence  of  the  governors  and  adjutant- 
generals  of  Maine,  and  by  the  close  of  the  present  year  he  expects  to  com- 
plete the  work  on  the  remaining  eighty  volumes. 

The  commonwealth  of  Massachusetts  has  issued  volume  XVII.  of 
the  Acts  and  Resolves  of  the  Province  of  Massachusetts  Bay  (Boston, 
1910-1911,  pp.  709),  containing  the  resolves,  etc.,  of  1761-1764. 

The  Proceedings  of  the  Massachusetts  Historical  Society  for 
February  contains  a paper  on  Commerce  during  the  Revolutionary  Epoch, 
by  Professor  Edward  Channing,  and  one  by  Mr.  Brooks  Adams  on  the 
Convention  of  1800  with  France,  the  latter  an  elaboration  of  a legal  brief. 
The  March  issue  contains  a paper  by  Mr.  Frank  B.  Sanborn  on  Negro 
Slavery  in  Kansas  and  Missouri.  Both  contain  memoirs  of  deceased 
members  of  the  society : E.  Winchester  Donald,  Morton  Dexter,  Edward 
J.  Young,  and  John  Noble.  As  we  go  to  press,  the  society  issues  The 
Diary  of  Cotton  Mather,  1681-1/08  (Collections,  seventh  series,  volume 
VIE,  pp.  xxviii,  602). 

Labor  Laws  and  their  Enforcement,  with  special  Reference  to 
Massachusetts,  by  Charles  E.  Persons,  Mabel  Parton,  Mabelle  Moses,  and 
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three  “ Fellows  ”,  edited  by  Susan  M.  Kingsbury,  Ph.D.,  is  the  second 
volume  of  Studies  in  Economic  Relations  of  Women  ”,  produced  by  the 
department  of  research  of  the  Women’s  Educational  and  Industrial  Union 
of  Boston  (Longmans,  pp.  xxii,  419).  The  first  chapter  of  the  book 
(129  pages)  relates  “The  Early  History  of  Factory  Legislation  in 
Massachusetts”,  1825-1874,  and  is  by  Charles  E.  Persons. 

The  American  Antiquarian  Society  has  received  from  Mr.  Alfred 
Dwight  Poster  of  Boston  the  manuscript  journal  of  Dwight  Foster 
(1757-1823),  in  three  volumes,  covering  the  period  1772-1799;  also  five 
volumes  of  his  letters,  of  the  period  1785-1819.  Foster  was  a member  of 
Congress  from  Massachusetts  from  1793  to  1799  and  senator  from  1800 
to  1803  and  held  other  public  offices. 

The  fire  of  March  28-29  in  the  State  Capitol  of  New  York  was  to 
American  history  a disaster  of  the  greatest  importance.  Probably  there 
never  has  been  an  occasion  when  so  much  valuable  American  material 
perished.  Its  lessons  as  to  safe-keeping  of  priceless  archives  ought  to 
make  a deep  impression  on  legislatures  and  custodians  in  other  states. 
Although  it  is  gratifying  to  learn  that  the  Albany  collection  was  not  so 
completely  destroyed  as  was  at  first  supposed,  nevertheless  what  has  been 
saved  is  but  a fraction  of  what  the  state  possessed.  A detailed  statement, 
made  from  data  kindly  furnished  by  the  archivist,  Mr.  A.  J.  F.  van  Laer, 
may  be  of  use  to  investigators.  It  is  reported  that  in  all  about  20,000 
colonial  and  state  documents  have  been  recovered  in  a fairly  good  state 
of  preservation.  The  highest  percentage  of  salvage  has  been  in  the 
group  of  Dutch  manuscripts  relating  to  the  period  1630-1664,  22  of  the 
23  volumes  being  saved.  These  include  the  council  minutes,  dating  from 
1636,  most  of  the  correspondence  of  the  director-general,  1638-1655,  and 
most  also  of  the  Delaware  papers.  The  Dutch  patents,  1636-1649,  1654- 
1664,  escaped,  but  the  Usselinx  manuscripts,  1606-1646,  were  lost.  Of 
the  80  volumes  of  other  so-called  “ Colonial  Manuscripts  ” 47  appear  to 
have  been  saved.  Fortunately  many  of  the  more  important  of  these 
papers  have  been  printed.  Of  the  28  volumes  of  council  minutes,  1668- 
1678,  1683-1776,  20  volumes  escaped,  while  ten  volumes  of  executive 
records,  1664-1712,  are  almost  a total  loss.  Of  this  material  the  legisla- 
tive minutes  of  the  council,  1691-1775,  had  been  printed.  Two  of  the 
most  important  personal  groups  of  papers,  the  Sir  William  Johnson 
manuscripts  (26  volumes)  and  the  George  Clinton  papers  (52  volumes) 
suffered  even  more  severely,  only  four  volumes  of  the  former  and  ten  of 
the  latter  collection  being  saved.  The  Johnson  ])ai)ers  have  been 
calendared  and  the  first  t6  volumes  of  the  Clinton  papers  have  been 
printed,  although  in  a very  inaccurate  text.  The  minutes  and  papers  of 
the  provincial  congress,  etc.,  1775-1778  (in  all  38  volumes),  for  the  most 
part  ])erished,  although  ])ortions  of  .some  volumes  were  saved  in  fairly 
good  condition.  ^I'hcse  manuscri])ts  have  largely  been  j)rinted.  Of  the 
44  volumes  of  assembly  papers,  i777-i<830,  only  about  20  survived.  Out 
of  55  volumes  of  ])aj)ers  relating  to  the  Revolutionary  War  (1775-1800) 
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the  contents  of  about  20  volumes  were  saved,  while  of  13  volumes 
of  senate  papers  (1777-1803)  only  parts  of  five  volumes  survive. 
The  minutes  of  the  commissioners  for  detecting  conspiracies,  1778- 
1781,  likewise  perished;  the  material  is,  however,  well  preserved  in  the 
excellent  text  of  Mr.  Paltsits.  Out  of  250  volumes  of  Henry  Stevens 
papers  (relating  to  the  French  and  Indian  War,  the  Vermont  contro- 
versy, etc.)  about  60  volumes  have  been  saved,  for  the  most  part  in 
excellent  condition.  Among  the  numerous  losses  may  be  mentioned  the 
collection  of  colonial  laws,  1691-1725,  a mass  of  legislative  papers  dating 
from  1778,  the  assembly  journals  for  the  years  1699,  1700,  1740,  1766- 
1767,  eleven  volumes  of  land  patents,  1680-1775,  about  30  volumes  of 
commissions,  warrants,  etc.,  and  many  other  groups  of  papers.  Most  of 
the  copies  from  foreign  archives  perished.  Some  papers  escaped  by 
virtue  of  being  in  a safe.  Among  them  are  the  collection  of  autographs 
of  the  signers  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  the  Washington  relics, 
the  Duke’s  Laws,  and  Dongan’s  Laws.  The  proceedings  of  the  Albany 
committee  of  correspondence,  1775-1778,  were  saved  by  being  at  the  time 
in  the  office  of  the  state  historian.  The  Tompkins  papers  (36  volumes) 
are  almost  a total  loss,  only  portions  of  ten  or  more  volumes  having  sur- 
vived. The  most  valuable  part  of  the  recently  acquired  Rensselaerswyck 
manuscripts,  namely,  the  long  series  of  Dutch  letters,  was  practically  all 
destroyed.  Some  of  the  materials  of  the  collection  that  escaped  are  some 
early  Dutch  account  books,  the  court  record  for  1648-1652,  and  some 
letter-books,  1643-1648,  and  1661-1674.  The  great  mass  of  unbound 
legislative  files,  1777-1910,  is  practically  a total  loss,  but  the  records  of 
the  War  of  1812  (25  volumes,  unbound)  were  all  saved. 

Mr.  Victor  H.  Paltsits  has  for  four  years  rendered  distinguished  ser- 
vices to  the  state  of  New  York  in  the  office  of  state  historian,  which  he 
has  elevated  to  a high  plane  and  dignified  with  several  admirable  publica- 
tions, models  of  governmental  historical  work.  Governor  Dix  has,  how- 
ever, declined  to  reappoint  him  and  has  given  the  office  to  Mr.  James 
A.  Holden  of  Glens  Falls,  editor  of  a local  newspaper.  Mr.  Holden’s 
qualifications  for  a post  which  historical  scholars  must  regard  as  highly 
important  remain  to  be  discovered;  but  he  is  entitled  to  be  judged  by  his 
fruits. 

The  New  York  Historical  Society  has  acquired  a collection  of  thirty- 
eight  manuscripts  relating  to  Benedict  Arnold,  four  of  which  are  letters 
written  by  Arnold.  In  the  collection  are  letters  of  Washington,  La- 
fayette, Steuben,  Robert  Morris,  Silas  Deane,  General  Henry  Knox, 
General  William  Heath,  and  others. 

The  Report  for  1910  of  the  commissioner  of  records  of  Kings  County, 
New  York,  contains  a brief  statement  of  what  has  been  accomplished 
among  the  records  under  his  jurisdiction,  brief  inventories  of  some  of 
the  records  of  the  county,  and  some  unsatisfactory  facsimiles. 
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An  interesting  feature  of  the  January  number  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Magazine  of  History  and  Biography  is  a series  of  gossipy  letters  of  a 
French  officer,  written  from  Easton,  Pennsylvania,  in  1777  and  1778. 
The  letters  were  intercepted  by  a British  cruiser  and  were  recently  dis- 
covered among  the  records  of  the  High  Court  of  Admiralty  in  London. 
This  issue  of  the  Magazine  contains  also  a letter  (April  2,  1797)  Horn 
Washington  to  General  Henry  Lee,  one  from  John  Greenwood,  dentist, 
to  Washington,  written  in  December,  1798,  some  extracts  from  the 
journal  of  Surgeon  Ebenezer  Elmer  of  the  New  Jersey  Continental  line, 
September  11-19,  1777,  and  a letter  of  Joseph  Russell,  written  from 
Boston  in  May,  1776,  describing  conditions  in  the  city.  General  Muhlen- 
berg’s orderly  book,  1777,  is  continued. 

The  Maryland  Historical  Magazine  for  March  contains  an  account  of 
the  “ Eirst  Eree  School  in  Queen  Anne’s  County  ”,  by  Edwin  H.  Brown; 
“Baltimore  in  1846”,  a paper  read  before  the  society  in  1875  by  Henry 
Stockbridge;  and  lists  of  colonial  militia,  1740,  1748.  The  most  important 
document  in  this  number  of  the  Magazine  is  a secret  letter  of  Admiral 
Cockburn  to  Sir  A.  Cochrane,  July  17,  1814,  setting  forth  a plan  for 
capturing  Washington  and  Baltimore.  The  letter  is  among  the  Cockburn 
papers  recently  acquired  by  the  Library  of  Congress. 

i\Ir.  Oswald  Tilghman  of  Easton,  Maryland,  plans  to  publish  a History 
of  Talbot  County,  Maryland,  1661-1861,  in  two  volumes,  to  be  compiled 
principally  from  the  voluminous  materials  left  by  Dr.  S.  A.  Harrison, 
who  devoted  a long  life  to  the  history  of  the  locality. 

The  Virginia  Historical  Society  has  recently  received  the  gift  of 
about  65  large-scale  maps  of  counties  and  sections  of  Virginia,  prepared 
in  1862-1864  under  the  orders  of  Major-General  J.  F.  Gilmer,  chief  of 
the  engineering  bureau,  C.  S.  A.  The  maps  give  very  detailed  informa- 
tion, including  names  of  owners  of  farms  and  the  like,  and  are  of  high 
value  for  the  study  of  the  Civil  War  in  Virginia.  They  were  presented 
to  the  society  by  Mrs.  Minis  of  Savannah,  daughter  of  General  Gilmer. 

The  Virginia  Magazine  of  History  and  Biography  begins  in  its  April 
issue  the  printing  of  the  minutes  of  the  council  and  general  court  of 
Virginia  from  the  originals  in  the  Library  of  Congress,  the  period 
covered  by  this  installment  being  1622-1624.  The  editor  of  the  Magazine 
supplies  a valuable  prefatory  note,  eleven  pages  in  extent.  An  item  from 
the  Randolph  manuscript  is  the  commission  of  the  general  court,  October 
3,  1685.  Among  the  “ Miscellaneous  Colonial  Documents  ” are  a writ  for 
election  of  a member  of  the  convention,  December  6,  1775;  instructions 
of  the  Eairfax  County  committee  to  their  delegates  in  the  convention, 
December  9,  1775;  an  advertisement  by  the  agent  of  the  Transylvania 
Company,  December  i,  1775;  and  a petition  of  the  inhabitants  of  Ered- 
erick  County  and  others  to  the  westward  of  the  Ihue  Ridge,  presented  to 
the  convention  on  December  20,  1775.  Another  valuable  document  is 
Colonel  .Scarborough’s  account  of  his  efforts  to  suppress  the  Quakers  in 
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what  is  now  a part  of  ]\Iaryland,  then  claimed  by  Virginia.  The  report, 
once  before  printed  but  not  now  easily  accessible,  is  from  the  records  of 
Accomac  County  and  is  contributed  by  Thomas  B.  Robertson  of  Eastville, 
Mrginia. 

In  the  April  number  of  the  William  and  Mary  College  Quarterly 
Historical  Magazine  appears  the  third  of  the  series  of  papers  on  the 
“ Leadership  of  Virginia  in  the  War  of  the  Revolution  ”,  the  first  of 
which  appeared  in  the  issue  for  January,  1910.  The  writer  brings  the 
treatment  down  to  1776,  discussing  events  as  they  revolve  about  the 
several  crises,  that  of  the  circulars  ”,  the  affair  of  the  Gaspee,  the 
Boston  Port  Bill,  and  Independence.  ]\Ir.  A.  J.  Morrison  contributes  an 
interesting  account  of  the  Virginia  Literary  and  Evangelical  Magazine, 
1818-1828,  describing  the  principal  contents  of  the  issues. 

Mr.  J.  C.  Wise  has  brought  out  through  the  Bell  Book  and  Stationery 
Company  of  Richmond  The  Early  History  of  the  Eastern  Shore  of 
Virginia,  a careful  study  of  the  institutions  and  social  and  economic 
conditions  of  that  part  of  \drginia  now  comprised  in  the  counties  of 
Northampton  and  Accomac,  from  the  earliest  settlements  by  whites  to  the 
end  of  the  seventeenth  century. 

The  South  Carolina  Historical  and  Genealogical  Magazine  prints  in 
the  April  issue  an  installment  of  the  journal  kept  by  Alajor  John  F. 
Grimke  during  the  expedition  conducted  by  General  Robert  Howe  against 
the  British  on  St.  Mary's  in  Florida,  ]May  to  July,  1778.  Continuing  his 
studies  of  the  baronies  of  South  Carolina,  Air.  H.  A.  AI.  Smith  gives  a 
history  of  Wadboo  barony.  The  “ Register  of  the  Independent  or  Con- 
gregational (Circular)  Church,  1732-1738”,  prepared  for  publication  by 
Aliss  Alabel  L.  Webber,  and  the  “ Abstracts  from  the  Records  of  the 
Court  of  Ordinary  of  the  Province  of  South  Carolina,  1700-1712  ”,  by 
Air.  A.  S.  Salley,  Jr.,  are  continued. 

Books  relating  to  the  History  of  Georgia  in  the  Library  of  Wymber- 
Icy  Jones  Dc  Renne,  of  Wonnsloe,  Isle  of  Hope,  Chatham  County, 
Georgia,  compiled  by  Oscar  Wegelin,  has  been  privately  printed  in  a 
limited  edition.  The  book  is  a handsome  quarto  of  268,  xviii,  pages, 
with  facsimiles,  and  forms  a remarkable  guide  to  Georgia  bibliography. 

A’olume  XI.  of  the  Publications  of  the  Alississippi  Historical  Society 
is  announced  for  distribution  as  this  journal  goes  to  press.  The  volume 
contains  two  valuable  contributions  by  Professor  Franklin  L.  Riley, 
namely,  The  Alississippi  River  as  a Political  Factor  in  American 
History  ” and  “ Location  of  the  Water  Boundary  between  Alississippi  and 
Louisiana  ” ; papers  upon  two  Alississippi  thoroughfares  of  historical 
importance,  the  Natchez  Trace  and  Jackson’s  Alilitary  Road;  also  articles 
dealing  with  The  Alahew  Alission  to  the  Choctaws  ” and  “ The  French 
Trading  Post  and  the  Chocchuma  Village  in  Fast  Alississippi”,  and  six 
useful  studies  of  reconstruction  in  Alississippi  counties. 
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Mr.  T.  M.  Marshall  contributes  to  the  April  number  of  the  Quarterly 
of  the  Texas  State  Historical  Association  a paper  upon  the  Southwestern 
Boundary  of  Texas,  1821-1840,  and  Mr.  E.  W.  Winkler  an  account  of 
“ Some  Historical  Activities  of  the  Texas  Library  and  Historical  Com- 
mission Other  articles  are:  “ Life  of  A.  Horton  and  Early  Settlement 
of  San  Augustine  County  an  autobiographical  sketch  by  Alexander 
Horton;  and  “ Micajah  Autry,  a Soldier  of  the  Alamo”,  by  Adele  B. 
Looscan. 

The  L'l’niversity  of  Texas  has  received  from  Mr.  Guy  S.  Bryan,  jr., 
of  Houston  and  Mrs.  Emmett  L.  Perry  of  Bay  City  additional  papers  of 
Stephen  E.  Austin  and  the  papers  of  Colonel  Anthony  Butler,  charge 
d'affaires  of  the  United  States  at  the  City  of  Mexico  from  1829  to  1836. 
The  Butler  papers  include  numerous  original  letters,  only  copies  of  which 
exist  elsewhere,  and  some  letters  of  importance  not  elsewhere  found. 
There  are  nineteen  letters  of  President  Jackson. 

Mr.  George  Bird  Grinnell’s  Trails  of  the  Pathfinders  (Scribner) 
is  now  out.  The  book  tells  the  stories  of  the  more  important  explorers 
of  the  West. 

The  Mississippi  Valley  Historical  Association  held  its  annual  meet- 
ing at  Chicago  and  Evanston  on  May  17,  18,  19,  and  20  in  conjunction 
with  the  State  Historical  Society  of  Illinois  and  the  North  Central  His- 
tory Teachers’  Association.  The  following  were  some  of  the  papers  and 
addresses:  C.  B.  Coleman,  “The  Development  of  the  Illinois  State 
Constitutions  ” ; E.  I.  Herriott,  “ Massachusetts,  the  Germans,  and  the 
Chicago  Convention  of  i860”;  I.  P.  Wharton,  “Abraham  Lincoln’s 
Early  Connection  with  the  Republican  Party”;  William  E.  Dodd, 
“Robert  J.  Walker,  Imperialist”;  M.  M.  Quaife,  “Some  Notes  on  the 
Fort  Dearborn  Massacre”;  A.  B.  Hulbert,  “A  Comparison  of  some  of 
the  Source  Material  on  Braddock’s  Campaign  ” ; R.  B.  Way,  “ The 
Mississippi  Valley  and  Internal  Improvements,  1825-1840”;  O.  N. 
Carter,  “ Abraham  Lincoln  and  Stephen  A.  Douglas  as  Lawyers  ”. 
There  were  also  a number  of  conferences  and  discussions. 

The  January-March  number  of  the  Quarterly  Publication  of  the 
Historical  and  Philosophical  Society  of  Ohio  comprises  a translation 
from  the  Welsh  of  the  Rev.  B.  W.  Chidlaw’s  pamphlet  Yr  American, 
published  in  1840.  The  title-page  of  the  translation  is:  The  American: 
which  contains  Notes  of  a Journey  from  the  Ohio  Valley  to  Wales,  a 
View  of  the  State  of  Ohio,  a History  of  Welsh  Settlements  in  America, 
Instructions  to  Enquirers,  before  the  Journey,  on  the  Journey,  and  in 
the  Country.  The  pamplilet  was  prepared  to  furnish  guidance  to 
Welsh  people  emigrating  to  America. 

The  legislature  of  Indiana  has  passed  an  act  providing  for  the 
initial  steps  toward  erecting  a building  which  sliall  house  the  state 
library  and  museum  and  also  the  educational  offices  of  the  state.  It  is 
designed  that  this  building  shall  be  erected  as  a “ permanent  memorial 
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for  the  centennial  of  Indiana’s  statehood  ”,  and  the  act  constitutes  the 
Indiana  Centennial  Commission  to  formulate  the  plans  for  the  building 
and  to  select  a site.  ]\Iean\vhile  Professor  Harlow  Lindley  has  investi- 
gated the  condition  of  the  state  and  local  archives  and  has  strongly 
recommended  that  provision  be  made  for  the  permanent  and  proper 
housing  of  the  state’s  records,  and  that  all  documents,  both  state  and 
local,  which  are  not  in  current  use  be  placed  under  the  care  of  the 
department  of  archives  and  history. 

Mr.  H.  P.  Comstock  contributes  to  the  March  number  of  the  Indiana 
Quarterly  Magazine  of  History  a brief  history  of  canals  in  Indiana,  and 
i\Ir.  George  S.  Cottman,  using  the  caption  “History  to  Order”,  writes 
a note  concerning  the  quick-process  production  of  local  histories  for 
commercial  purposes. 

The  trustees  of  the  Illinois  State  Historical  Library  have  appro- 
priated money  for  the  editing  of  a volume  containing  material  upon  the 
fur  trade  in  Illinois  during  the  years  1783  to  1830.  The  editorial  work 
will  be  entrusted  to  Professor  Clarence  W.  Alvord  and  Mr.  Solon  J. 
Buck  of  the  University  of  Illinois.  It  is  expected  that  the  first  volume 
of  the  George  Rogers  Clark  Papers  (volume  VHI.  of  the  Collections)  ^ 
edited  by  Professor  James  A.  James,  will  go  to  press  within  a few  weeks. 

The  Journal  of  the  Illinois  State  Historical  Society  includes  in  its 
April  issue  a biographical  sketch  and  estimate,  by  Frank  E.  Stevens,  of 
Alexander  Pope  Field,  active  in  Illinois  politics  for  about  twenty  years 
from  1822,  later  for  several  years  in  St.  Louis,  and  from  about  1857  to 
his  death,  in  1876,  in  New  Orleans;  a brief  account,  by  J.  W.  Templeton, 
of  the  life  and  services  of  General  Thomas  J.  Henderson,  member  of 
Congress  from  Illinois,  1875-1895;  a paper  entitled  “The  Burial  and 
Resurrection  of  Black  Hawk”,  by  Dr.  J.  F.  Snyder;  and  an  apprecia- 
tion, by  William  R.  Sandham,  of  Hon.  James  H.  Miller,  “ to  whose  initi- 
ative and  labors  in  the  Illinois  general  assembly  must  be  largely  credited 
the  creation  of  the  Illinois  State  Historical  Library  ”. 

A History  of  Stephenson  County,  Illinois,  by  A.  L.  Fulwider,  has 
been  published  in  Chicago  by  S.  J.  Clarke. 

Mr.  A.  C.  Quisenberry  writes  for  the  May  number  of  the  Register  of 
the  Kentucky  State  Historical  Society  a sketch  of  General  Zachary 
Taylor  and  the  Mexican  War  and  appends  a roster  of  Kentuckians  who 
served  as  officers  in  the  war. 

The  governor  of  Michigan  has  unexpectedly  vetoed  the  entire  appro- 
priation made  by  unanimous  vote  of  both  houses  of  the  legislature  for 
carrying  on  during  the  next  two  years  the  work  of  the  Michigan  Pioneer 
and  Historical  Society. 

Mr.  Kenneth  W.  Colgrove  contributes  to  the  April  number  of  the 
Iowa  Journal  of  History  and  Politics  another  of  his  investigations  of 
“ The  Attitude  of  Congress  toward  the  Pioneers  of  the  West  ”,  earlier 
mention  of  which  appeared  in  the  issue  of  this  journal  for  April,  1910 
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(p.  700).  The  present  paper  deals  with  the  relations  between  the 
pioneers  and  the  Indians  in  the  period  1820-1850  and  occupies  107  pages 
of  the  Journal.  In  the  same  issue  Mr.  C.  R.  Aurner  describes  at  length 
“The  Establishment  and  Organization  of  Townships  in  Johnson 
County  The  article  is  accompanied  by  well  executed  maps. 

The  Missouri  Historical  Rcviczv  for  January  contains  the  second 
paper  of  Judge  John  F.  Philips  on  “ Administrations  of  Missouri  Gov- 
ernors ”,  the  subject  of  this  article  being  Governor  Willard  Preble  Hall. 
Rev.  Joseph  H.  Schmidt  contributes  “ Recollections  of  the  First  Catholic 
Mission  Work  in  Central  Missouri  ”,  and  Professor  E.  jM.  Violette  a 
paper  on  the  battle  of  Kirksville,  August  6,  1862.  In  the  April  number 
Professor  F.  H.  Hodder  has  a valuable  article  entitled  “ Side  Lights  on 
the  Missouri  Compromise  ”,  Mr.  T.  J.  Bryant  contributes  another  paper 
on  “Bryant’s  Station  and  its  Founder,  William  Bryant”,  and  Mr.  Joab 
Spencer  gives  a sketch  of  “ John  Clark,  Pioneer  Preacher  and  Founder 
of  IMethodism  in  Missouri  ”. 

The  legislature  of  Arkansas  has  appropriated  $5000  for  the  main- 
tenance of  the  Arkansas  History  Commission.  The  commission  will 
employ  a salaried  secretary  who  will  devote  his  entire  time  to  the  work, 
entering  upon  his  duties  July  i.  The  legislature  has  also  provided  that 
the  publications  of  the  Arkansas  Historical  Association  shall  be  a 
permanent  charge  on  the  printing  fund  of  the  state. 

The  Quarterly  Journal  of  the  University  of  North  Dakota,  the  first 
number  of  which  appeared  in  October,  1910,  prints  in  its  January  number 
an  instructive  article  by  Professor  O.  G.  Libby  upon  “ The  Correlation 
of  Literature  and  History  ”,  and  one  by  A.  A.  Bruce  entitled  “ An  Un- 
written Chapter  in  the  History  of  South  Africa  ”. 

The  Documentary  History  of  the  Rio  Grande  Pueblos  of  New 
Mexico,  by  Adolph  F.  Bandelier,  is  no.  13  of  the  Papers  of  the  School 
of  American  Archaeology.  The  “Bibliographic  Introduction”  has  been 
issued  separately. 

Acquisition  of  Oregon  and  the  long  suppressed  Evidence  about  Mar- 
cus Whitman,  in  two  volumes,  by  Principal  William  I.  Marshall  of 
Chicago,  has  been  published  in  Seattle  by  Lowman  and  Hanford  Com- 
pany. 

Mr.  Irving  B.  Richman’s  California  under  Spain  and  Mexico,  in  the 
preparation  of  which  the  author  has  utilized  much  material  not  hitherto 
drawn  upon,  has  appeared  (Houghton). 

The  American  Book  Company  has  issued  Public  Education  in  Cali- 
fornia: its  Origin  and  Development,  with  personal  Reminiscences  of  half 
a Century,  by  John  Swett. 

Xumber  6 of  the  Publications  of  Canadian  Archives  is  a Rapport  sur 
les  Archives  de  France  relatives  d VHistoirc  du  Canada  by  Mr.  J.-Fdmond 
Roy  (Ottawa,  1911,  pp.  iv,  1093),  which  ui)on  hasty  preliminary  examina- 
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tion  appears  to  cover  in  great  detail  the  materials  respecting  Canadian 
history  in  the  French  archives,  or,  at  all  events,  those  portions  of  them 
which  previous  lists  and  Canadian  official  searches  have  brought  to  light. 

The  Ontario  Bureau  of  Archives  has  in  the  press  a volume  on  the 
Huron  village  sites  associated  with  the  missionary  operations  of  the 
Jesuit  fathers  in  the  territory  known  to  students  of  Indian  lore  as 
Huronia.  The  author  is  the  Rev.  Father  Arthur  E.  Jones,  S.J.,  F.R.C.S., 
whose  labors  in  this  branch  of  research  have  been  long  continued  and 
exhaustive.  Another  interesting  work  announced  by  Mr.  Alexander 
Fraser,  the  archivist,  is  the  publication  shortly  of  the  Journals  of  the 
House  of  Assembly  of  Upper  Canada  from  1792  to  1804,  now  only  avail- 
able in  manuscript.  Those  for  the  years  1795,  1796,  and  1797  are 
missing.  This  will  probably  be  the  first  of  a series  of  volumes  bringing 
the  publication  down  to  1824,  from  which  year  printed  journals  are 
extant.  The  material  thus  to  be  given  to  the  public  will  be  of  the  greatest 
possible  value  to  the  official  and  student  world  as  well  as  of  wide  general 
interest. 

Noteworthy  articles  in  periodicals:  Ch.  de  la  Ronciere,  XJne  Carte 
Francaisc  encore  inconniie  dii  Nouveau  Monde  (Bibliotheque  de  Tficole 
des  Chartes,  LXXI.  5-6)  ; Ch.  de  la  Ronciere,  Un  Atlas  inconnu  de  la 
Dernier e Expedition  de  Drake  (Bulletin  de  Geographie  Historique, 
1909,  3)  ; E.  S.  Maclay,  A Sea  View  of  our  Revolution  (United  States 
N'aval  Institute  Proceedings,  March);  W.  E.  Dodd,  John  Taylor  of 
Caroline’'  (The  N'ation,  March  30)  ; C.  O.  Paullin,  Early  Naval  Voyages 
to  the  Orient,  XI.  The  Voyages  to  Japan  of  Commodore  Biddle  and 
Commander  Glp'nn,  1846,  iSgp  (United  States  Naval  Institute  Proceed- 
ings, !March)  ; Edward  S.  Corwin,  The  Doctrine  of  Due  Process  of  Law 
before  the  Civil  War  (Harvard  Law  Review,  March,  April);  Colonel 
John  S.  Mosby,  Personal  Recollections  of  General  Lee  (Munsey’s  Maga- 
zine, April)  ; Mrs.  Burton  Harrison,  Recollections,  Grave  and  Gay,  IV., 
V.,  \T.,  VII.,  VIII.  (Scribner’s  Magazine,  April,  May);  Frank  J. 
Cannon,  Under  the  Prophet  in  Utah,  IV.,  V.,  VI.  (Everybody’s  Maga- 
zine, iMarch,  April,  May)  ; C.-Philippe  Choquette,  Le  Seminaire  de 
Saint-Hyacinthe  et  les  Lvenements  de  i8gy-i8g8  (Revue  Canadienne, 
May)  ; Jose  ]\I.  Calleja,  Historia  de  Santiago  de  Cuba  (Revista  Bimestre 
Cubana,  ]\Iarch-April)  ; P.  Miguelez,  La  Independencia  de  MLvico, 
VIIL,  IX.,  X.,  XI.  (La  Ciudad  de  Dios,  February  20,  March  5,  20, 
April  5). 
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ican History,  217—233. 

“ Turner  Essays  ”,  reviewed,  635. 

“ Types  of  Manorial  Structure  in  the 
Northern  Danelaw”,  by  F.  M.  Sten- 
ton,  reviewed,  802. 

“ Ueberleitung  Preussens,  Die  ”,  by 
Hans  Mahl,  reviewed,  389. 

“ United  States,  History  of  the,  for 
Schools  ”,  by  S.  E.  Forman,  review- 
ed, 400. 

“ United  States,  History  of  the  People 
of  the  ”,  VIE,  by  J : B.  McMaster, 
reviewed,  645. 

“ United  States,  Political  Theory  and 
Party  Organization  in  the  ”,  by  S.  D. 
Fess,  reviewed,  401. 

“ United  States  and  Spain,  Relations 
of  the  ”,  by  F.  E.  Chadwick,  review- 
ed, 148. 

Usher,  R.  G.,  (R)  Lyon’s  “ Diego  de 
Sarmiento  de  Acuna”,  162;  “Re- 
construction of  the  English  Church  ”, 
reviewed,  808. 

Van  Dyke,  Paul,  (R)  Orbaan’s  “ Six- 
tine  Rome  ”,  850. 

Vance,  J.  M.,  “ Beitrage  zur  Byzanti- 
nischen  Kulturgeschichte  . . . Chry- 
sostomos  ”,  reviewed,  843. 

Vandal,  Count  Albert,  deceased,  408. 

Van  Houtte,  Hubert,  (introd.  to  doc.) 
American  Commercial  Conditions, 
and  Negotiations  with  Austria,  1783— 
1786,  567-578. 

Van  Laer,  A.  J.  E.,  (R)  Eekhof’s 
“ Bastiaen  Jansz.  Krol  ”,  355. 

Van  Tyne,  C.  H.,  (R)  Laughton’s 

“ Letters  of  Lord  Barham  ”,  IL, 
384;  (R)  “Essays  in  Ameriean  His- 
tory ”,  635  ; (R)  French’s  “ Siege  of 
Boston  ”,  860. 

“Versailles  Royal”,  by  J.  Fennebresque, 
reviewed,  384. 

“ Vicario,  Leona  ”,  by  Genaro  Garcia, 
reviewed,  397. 


Villard,  O.  G.,  “John  Brown”,  re- 
viewed, 648. 

Villiers,  J.  A.  J.  de,  (comp.)  “ Storm 
van  ’s  Gravesande  ”,  reviewed,  838. 

Vinogradoff,  Paul,  (ed.)  “ Oxford  Stud- 
ies in  Soeial  and  Legal  History  ”, 
IL,  reviewed,  802. 

“ Virginia,  Institutional  History  of  ”, 
by  P.  A.  Bruce,  reviewed,  139. 

“ Virginia,  Patrician  and  Plebeian  in  ”, 
by  T : J.  Wertenbaker,  reviewed,  168. 

“ Virginia,  Seetionalism  in  ”,  by  C : H : 
Ambler,  reviewed,  150. 

“ Virginia,  Transition  in,  from  Colony 
to  Commonwealth  ”,  by  C : R.  Ling- 
ley,  reviewed,  673. 

Vogt,  Albert,  “ Dictionnaire  d’Histoire 
et  de  Geographie  Ecclesiastiques  ”, 
reviewed,  378. 

VON  Klenze,  Camillo,  (R)  Francke’s 
“ Die  Kulturwerte  der  Deutschen 
Literatur  ”,  661. 

Walker,  A.  P.,  (R)  Dale’s  “ Land- 
marks of  British  History”,  180. 

Walker,  Williston,  (R)  Meyer’s 
“ England  und  die  Katholisehe 
Kirche  ”,  L,  807. 

Walpole’s,  Horace,  Memoirs  of  the 
Reign  of  George  the  Third,  by  Carl 
Becker,  L,  II. , 255-272,  496-507; 
the  Whig  view  of  the  reign,  255—256  ; 
the  period  of  composition,  256-257; 
the  revision,  257-259  ; the  letters  as 
historical  material,  260— 261  ; Wal- 
pole’s politieal  opinions,  261-267 ; 
the  extent  of  the  revision,  267-272  ; 
extent  of  the  revision  in  1784,  496— 
501  ; reasons  for  writing  the  Me- 
moirs originally,  501-503  ; reasons 
for  the  revision  of  1784,  503-505; 
objections  as  to  the  stated  reasons 
for  the  revision,  505-507. 

Walther,  Andreas,  “ Die  Anfange 
Karls  V.”,  reviewed,  849. 

“ Washington,  History  of  ”,  by  C.  A. 
Snowden,  reviewed,  370. 

“ Wealth  in  Imperial  Rome,  Influence 
of”,  by  W ; S.  Davis,  reviewed,  591. 

Weatherby,  U.  G.,  (R)  Mahl’s  “ Die 
Ueberleitung  Preussens  ”,  389. 

Weeden,  W : B.,  “ Early  Rhode  Is- 
land ”,  reviewed,  169. 
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Wells,  C:  L..  (R)  Morris’s  ‘‘Frank- 
pledge System  ”,  662  ; (R)  Morgan’s 
“ History  of  Parliamentary  Taxation 
in  England  ”,  847. 

“ Weltgeschichte  seit  der  Vdlkerwan- 
derung  ”,  VII.,  by  Theodor  Lindner, 
reviewed,  612. 

Wertenbaker,  T : J.,  “ Patrician  and 

Plebeian  in  Virginia  ”,  reviewed,  168. 

Westermaxx,  W.  L.,  (R)  Davis’s 

“ Influence  of  Wealth  in  Imperial 
Rome  591  ; (R)  Perrin’s  ‘‘  Plu- 

tarch’s Cimon  and  Pericles  ”,  840. 

West  Indies,  Buccaneers  in  the  ”,  by 
C.  H.  Haring,  reviewed,  637. 

W esi  Indies,  Privateers  and  Pirates  of 
the,  by  Violet  Barbour.  529-566. 

White,  A.  D.,  ” Seven  Great  States- 
men ”,  reviewed,  602. 

■‘Wilderness  Trail”,  by  C:  A.  Hanna, 
reviewed,  825. 

Williams,  F.  W..  (ed.)  ‘‘  Journal  of  the 
Perry  Expedition  ”,  reviewed,  136. 

Williams,  S.  W.,  “ Journal  of  the 

Perry  Expedition  ”,  reviewed,  136. 
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Willis,  H : P.,  “ Stephen  A.  Douglas  ”, 
reviewed,  833. 

Wood,  W'illiam,  ‘‘Logs  of  the  Con- 
quest of  Canada”,  reviewed,  170. 

Woodruff,  C : E ” Expansion  of 

Races  ”,  reviewed,  588. 

Woods,  F:  A.,  (R)  Woodruff’s  ‘‘Ex- 
pansion of  Races  ”,  588. 

” Wool-Growing  and  the  Tariff'  ”,  by 
C.  W.  Wright,  reviewed,  372. 

Wordsworth,  Bp.  John,  ” The  National 
Church  of  Sweden”,  reviewed,  81 1. 

W'right,  C.  W.,  “ Wool-Growing  and 
the  Tariff”,  reviewed,  372. 

Wyckoff,  C:  T.,  (R)  Gidden’s  “Char- 
ters of  the  Borough  of  Southamp- 
ton ”,  846. 

“ Ypres,  Comptes  de  la  Ville  d’  ”,  L, 
by  G.  des  Marez  and  E.  de  Sagher, 
reviewed,  663. 

“ Yukon,  Journal  of  the  ”,  by  A.  H. 
Murray,  reviewed,  374. 
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A ME  RICA  A HISTORICAL  REVIEW  ADVERTISEMENTS 


Scribner  Historical  Works 


The  French  Revolution 

A Political  History.  By  A. 
Aulard,  Professor  of  Letters  at 
the  University  of  Paris.  Four 
volumes.  ;^8.oo  net. 

France  Under  the  Republic 


The  Revolutionary  War 

And  the  Military  Policy  of  the  United  States 

With  many  detailed  maps 
By  GENERAL  FRANCIS  VINTON  GREENE 


By  Jean  Charlemagne  Bracq, 
Litt.U.,  Professor  of  Romance 
Languages  in  Vassar  College, 
lamo.  1^1.50  postage  extra. 

Home  Letters  of 
General  Sherman 

Edited  by  M . A.  De Wolff.  8vo. 
^2.00  net. 

Sir  William  Butler ; 

An  Autobiography 

By  Lieut. -Gen.  the  Rt.  Hon. Sir 
W.  F.  Butler,  G.C.B  ^4.00  net. 

The  Relations  of  the  United 
States  and  Spain — Diplomacy 

By  Rear  Admiral  F.  E.  Chad- 
wick. $4.00  net. 

A volume  of  solid  and  perma- 
nent value  as  a contribution  to 
the  history  of  the  United  States. 

— Literacy  Digest. 
The  American  Civil  War 


The  distinguished  soldier  and  man  of  affairs  here 
contributes  a work  of  highest  importance  in  military 
history.  He  traces  in  detail  in  the  first  and  greater 
part  of  the  book,  from  a military  point  of  view  en- 
tirely, the  history  of  the  War  of  Independence,  de- 
scribes accurately  and  clearly  all  the  operations  of 
the  British  and  Colonial  armies,  and  supplements 
his  description  with  many  elaborate  maps  which 
alone  give  the  volume  a great  military  interest.  In 
the  second  part  he  attempts  to  show  how  Washing- 
ton and  his  experienced  officers  with  a nucleus  of 
trained  soldiers,  about  which  was  organized  a large 
army  of  volunteers,  inaugurated  a permanent  mili- 
tary policy  for  this  country  based  on  the  principle 
of  maintaining  a small  standing  force  as  the  core  of 
a great  volunteer  army.  .$2.50  net ; postage  extra. 

West  in  the  East  viet“ 


A Concise  History  of  its  Causes, 
Progress,  and  Results.  By  John 
Formby.  Two  volumes  (one 
being  a supplementary  volume 
of  maps).  8vo.  %s,.^onet. 

The  Story  of  the  Revolution 

By  Henry  Cabot  Lodge.  Nearly 
200  illustrations.  $3.00  net. 

The  Servian  People 

Their  Past  Glory  and  Their 
Destiny,  By  Prince  Lazaro- 
vich-Hrebelianovich,  in  collab- 
oration with  Princess  Lazaro- 
vich-Hrebelianovich.  Illus- 
trated. 1'wo  volumes.  8vo. 
$5.00  net : postage  extra. 


By  PRICE  COLLIER,  author  of  “ England  and  the 
English  from  an  American  Point  of  View  ” 

He  writes  of  the  Orient  as  he  wrote  of  England 
in  “England  of  the  English’’;  discusses  our  new 
responsibilities  in  the  East ; the  things  we  may 
hope  and  most  fear  from  Japan  ; the  critical  situa- 
tion England  faces  in  India  ; the  present  and  prob- 
able results  from  increasing  contact  between  races 
of  the  East  and  West.  His  observations  through- 
out, but  particularly  touching  Japan,  form  a revel- 
ation to  even  the  best  educated.  Old  opinions  and 
long-established  prejudices  cannot  withstand  such 
writing  and,  reasoning.  $1. so  net;  Postpaid  $1.65. 


The  Japanese  Empire  and 
lt«  Economic  Conditions 


“ENGLAND  AND  THE  ENGLISH”  is  now  ready  in  a 
smaller,  more  compact.edition,  completely  reset,  75c  net. 


By  Joseph  D’Autremer. 

8vo.  $3.00  net. 


The  Spanish- American  War 


Original  Narratives  of  Early 
American  History 

A series  prepared  under  the  au- 
spices of  the  American  Histor- 
ical Association.  The  latest 
volumes. 

Narratives  of  Early  Carolina 
1650-1708 

Edited  by  Alexander  S.  Salley, 
Jr..  Secretary  of  the  Historical 
Commission  of  South  Carolina. 
With  a map  and  two  fac-similes. 
$3.30  postpaid  $3.00. 

Narratives  of  Early  Maryland 
1633-1684 

Edited  by  Clayton  Colman  Hall, 
I.I..P,.,  A.M.,  of  the  Maryland 
Historical  Society.  ^3.00. 


By  REAR  ADMIRAL  F.  E.  CHADWICK 
To  be  published  in  the  early  fall. 

This  first  important  history  of  the  Spanish- 
American  War  takes  up  the  relations  of  the  United 
States  and  Spain  at  the  point  where  Admiral  Chad- 
wick’s “Diplomacy”  left  off,  and  gives  the  com- 
plete history  of  the  War  from  the  outbreak  of  hos- 
tilities until  the  treaty  of  peace.  Admiral  Chad- 
wick’s active  personal  part  in  the  War  as  com- 
mander of  the  New  York  and  as  flag  officer  of  Ad- 
miral Sampson  and  his  familiarity  with  the  sources 
of  the  subject  have  given  him  exceptional  advan- 
tages, and  make  this  the  most  comprehensive  and 
authoritative  work  yet  published  on  this  chapter  of 
our  history.  Maps.  2 vols.  $T.oonet.  Postage  extra. 


Charles  Scribner’s  Sons 


Fifth  Ave.,  New  York 
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VOL.  XII,  NOW  READY,  MAKES  COMPLETE  THE 


Cambridge  Modern  History 

Planned  by  LORD  ACTON 

Edited  by  A.W.  WARD,  Q.  W.  PROTHERO,  STANLEY  LEATHES 


‘ ‘ A work  of  such 
lasting  value  and 
solid  scholarship 
must  become  a stand- 
ard authority.”  — 
The  Athenaeum 


“ A work  of  great 
value.  It  may  justly 
claim  to  have  no  rival 
in  English.” — 

Atla7itic  Monthly 


There  can  be  no  ques- 
tion about  the  great 
value  of  the  work  — 
in  fact,  it  is  invalu- 
able to  every  historical 
student.”  — 

Public  Ledger 


Now  co7iiplete  in  huelve  vohwies^  each  $4.00  7iet. 

Two  supplementary  volumes  will  be  issued  uniform  with  this  set. 

a Atlas.  About  140  maps,  some  designed  to  illustrate  political  divisions,  others 
territorial  changes,  wars  by  land  or  sea,  the  growth  of  religious  changes,  and 
the  history  of  colonial  expansion. 

b General  Tables  and  Index.  The  Genealogical  Tables  number  nearly  100, 
and  are  followed  by  lists  of  elected  Rulers,  of  English  Parliaments,  of  General 
Councils,  specially  important  Diets  of  the  Empire,  secularized  Bishoprics, 
Universities,  etc.  The  General  Index  has  been  made  as  complete  as  possible, 
including  many  topical  entries. 


In  preparafio7i.  Probable  price,  $4.00  net  each. 

I71  Preparatio7i 

The  Cambridge  Medieval  History 

To  be  issued  in  8 volumes,  each  net,  the  first  to  appear  shortly 

The  Syndics  of  the  Cambridge  University  Press,  on  the  completion  of  The  Canibridge 
Modern  History,  undertook  to  publish  a comprehensive  history  of  medieval  times,  drawn 
up  on  similar  lines.  The  work  covers  the  period  from  Constantine  to  the  close  of  the 
^liddle  Ages,  and  is  to  appear  in  eight  volumes. 

The  scheme  for  the  work  was  laid  down  by  Mr.  J.  B.  Bury,  Lord  Acton’s  successor 
as  Regius  Professor  of  Modern  History.  The  editorship  was  entrusted  to  the  Rev.  H. 
M.  Gwatkin,  Dixie  Professor  of  Ecclesiastical  History  in  the  University  of  Cambridge, 
and  the  Rev.  J.  P.  Whitney,  of  King’s  College,  Cambridge,  Professor  of  Ecclesiastical 
History  in  King’s  College,  London. 

The  need  of  some  such  work  is  evident,  for  there  is  nothing  resembling  it  in  the 
English  language.  Gibbon  deals  mainly  with  the  Empire,  and  with  the  Teuton,  the 
Slav,  the  Magyar,  the  Turk,  and  even  the  Saracen,  chiefly  in  their  connection  with  the 
Empire.  Even  the  great  French  work  of  Lavisse  and  Rambaud  deals  with  the  Middle 
Ages  on  a much  smaller  scale  than  is  here  contemplated.  The  present  work  covers  the 
entire  field  of  European  medieval  history  and  in  every  chapter  sums  up  recent  research 
upon  the  subject.  Foreign  specialists  as  well  as  English  have  given  their  assistance  : 
America,  France,  Germany,  Spain,  Italy,  Russia  and  Hungary  are  represented  in  the 
list  of  contributors. 


THE  MACMILLAN  COMPANY,  Publishers, 

Sixty-four  and  Sixty-six  Fifth  Avenue,  NEW  YORK. 
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The  Medieval  Mind 

A History  of  the  Development  of  Thought 
and  Emotion  in  the  Middle  Ages 

By  HENRY  OSBORN  TAYLOR 

Author  of  “ Ancient  Ideals,”  etc. 

In  two  8vo  volu7nes,  $S'00  net,  by  mail,  $y%3i 

What  he  has  done  is  artistic,  is  scholarly,  is  full  of  intuition,  sym- 
pathy, and  psychology.  . . . 

‘‘  To  sum  up  the  present  book  in  two  words  its  keynotes  are  a descrip- 
tion : of  the  gradual  appropriation  and  assimilation  of  the  classical  herit- 
age ; of  the  surcharging  with  a passionate  emotionalism  of  the  intellectual 
faith  of  the  fathers,  and  of  the  emergence  of  the  joy  of  life  in  the  spheres 
of  knighthood  and  chivalry.  One  feels  throughout  a unity  and  sympathy 
of  view.  Extraordinary  as  it  may  seem,  America  seems  to  have  produced 
in  Mr.  Taylor  the  man  who  can  most  fundamentally  apprehend  the  Middle 
Ages  and  express  them  with  full  knowledge  of  the  sources  and  of  recent 
literature.  He  makes  one  feel  that  so  much  of  modern  thought  and  feel- 
ing is  a direct  heritage  from  the  Middle  Ages  that  we  should  feel  close 
kinship  with  them.  The  Puritan,  the  Quaker,  the  Dutch  Reformer,  in 
their  various  splendid  qualities  are  distinctly  medieval.” 

The  New  York  Sunday  Sun. 


THE  MACMILLAN  COMPANY 


Publishers 


64-66  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York. 
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BOOKS  FOR  THE  CITIZEN 

GETTELL.  Introduction  to  Political  Science 

By  Raymond  G.  Gettlel,  of  Trinity  College,  Hartford.  $2.00 

A general  outline  of  political  science,  viewing  the  state  from  the  standpoint  of 
past  development  and  present  conditions. 

“ The  book  shows  not  only  a masterful  grasp  of  the  subject,  but  also  a re- 
markable power  of  condensation  and  coordination.” 

— Dr.  Leo  S.  Rowe,  University  of  Pennsylvania. 
“ It  easily  outranks  any  of  the  texts  now  in  the  field.” 

— Charles  G.  Haines,  Whitman  College,  Walla  Walla. 

Washington 

Readings  in  Political  Science  {^in  press') 

By  RaYxMOND  G.  Gettell,  of  Trinity  College,  Hartford. 

The  first  book  of  readings  on  this  subject  to  be  published.  It  may  be  read  with 
profit  by  all  who  desire  introduction  to  that  body  of  literature  which  deals  with 
the  origin,  development,  organization,  and  activities  of  the  state. 

FESS.  The  History  of  Political  Theory  and  Party 
„ Organization  in  the  United  States 

By  Simeon  D.  Fess,  of  Antioch  College,  Yellow  Springs,  O.  $1.50 
One  of  our  leading  dailies  says  of  President  Fess’s  book  : “ No  book  on  the  mar- 
ket gives  a better  idea  of  the  history  of  political  organization  than  this.  It  pre- 
sents in  a concise  and  interesting  way  the  story  of  the  struggles  and  issues  involved 
in  the  organization  of  political  parties,  with  sidelights  on  the  motives  and  character 
of  the  great  leaders.” 

“This  is  a delightful  book,  written  in  just  the  manner  that  such  a work 
ought  to  be.  It  is  sympathetic,  graphic  and  picturesque.  I do  not  find  a dry 
line  in  it  from  cover  to  cover. 

“Moreover  it  is  as  reliable  as  it  is  interesting.  The  author  states  facts 
with  as  little  bias  as  is  possible  to  a human  being.  In  the  short  space  of  a 
little  more  than  four  hundred  pages  only  the  essentials  can  be  packed  in. 
But  the  essentials  are  here  and  only  the  non-essentials  are  left  out.” 

Edwin  A.  Grosvenor,  Professor  of  Modern  Government  and 
International  Law,  Amherst  College. 

REINSCH.  Readings  on  American  Federal  Government 

By  Paul  S.  Reinsch,  Professor  of  Political  Science, 

in  the  UniYersity  of  Wisconsin.  $2.75 

This  book  contains  in  a single  volume  a large  amount  of  documentary  material 
illustrative  of  almost  every  branch  of  our  government  as  it  is  to-day. 

The  selections  are  mainly  from  the  written  or  spoken  words  of  men  actually  en- 
gaged in  the  business  of  government, — presidents,  legislators,  administrators, 
officials,  and  judges. 

“The  serviceableness  of  Professor  Reinsch’ s book  to  the  teacher  and  stu- 
dent, whatever  the  range  of  library  facilities  at  command,  can  hardly  be  over- 
estimated, and  we  are  glad  to  give  the  work  hearty  commendation.” 

— The  N'ation. 

Readings  on  American  State  Government 

By  Paul  S.  Reinsch,  University  of  Wisconsin.  $2.25. 

Selected  documents,  speeches,  and  other  articles,  bearing  on  every  important  cur- 
rent phase  or  movement  in  American  State  Government. 

The  readings  are  not  abstractly  legalistic,  but  present  to  the  student  the  organiza- 
tion and  workings  of  our  state  government  with  a realism  that  rouses  interest  and 
stimulates  understanding. 


GINN  & COMPANY,  Publishers 

BOSTON  NEW  YORK  CHICAGO  LONDON 
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WHERE  THE 

Underwood 

Standard 

Typewriter 


has  replaced  other  machines, 
gains  have  been  made  in  celerity  and  accuracy  of  work — due 
to  the  Underwood  features  of  proven  values. 

Everybody  ought  to  know  what  the  Underwood  will  do  when 
put  to  the  severest  test. 

“The  Machine  You  Will  Eventually  Buy” 

UNDERWOOD  TYPEWRITER  COMPANY 

INCORPORATED 

EVERYWHERE 


Twenty-two  Vols.  at  one-third  the  original  price  of 

THE  DICTIONARY  OF 
NATIONAL  BIOGRAPHY 

EDITED  BY 

LESLIE  STEPHEN  and  SIDNEY  LEE 

The  Volumes  ivill  be  identical  with  the  Original  Edition  in  type 
and  size  of  page.  Errors  have,  as  far  as  possible,  been  cor- 
rected, and  some  of  the  Bibliographies  have  been  revised,  but 
otherwise  the  text  remains  unaltered. 

New  edition.  Price,  in  cloth,  gilt  tops,  8vo,  $4.25  net  per  volume 
Send  for  particulars.  Address 

THE  MACMILLAN  COMPANY 

64-66  Fifth  Ave.,  NEW  YORK 
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Typewriter  Superiority 


What  is  it? 
Merely  doinff 

the  same  thing  easier,  better  and  longer  than  the  other  machi 
Also  some  things  the  other  machine  will  not  do  at  all. 


Where  did  you  ever  see  Ribbon 
Reverse,  for  instance,  to  equal  that  of  the  K 

L.  C.  SMITH  & BROS.  ^ 

nn  • j_  ALL  THE  WRITING 

1 yp©^nrit©r  always  insight 

Immediate,  absolutely  automatic,  with  never 
a hitch  or  delay.  Not  an  ounce  of  additional 
key-tension  or  ribbon  strain. 


The  entire  mechanism  is  that  way.  Feeds  on  single  stroke  of  key.  Try  tabulating  a column 
of  units — the  ribbon  moves!  No  pounding  in  one  spot  till  the  ink  is  all  gone  and  a hole  worn 
in  the  ribbon.  And  no  burrowing  to  apply  a new  ribbon.  It’s  an  outside  operation — a 
matter  of  a moment.  Bichrome  and  mimeograph  features.  Everything  you  could  desire, 
and  all  in  the  simple,  direct  fashion  of  L.  C.  SMITH  & BROS,  inbuilt  operating  devices. 

Of  course  you  send  for  thehook.  L.  C.  SMITH  & BROS.  TYPEWRITER  COMPANY,  Head  Ojffice  for  Domestic  and  Foreign  Business, 

SYRACUSE,  N.  Y. , U.  S.  A.  BrancHes  in  all  large  cities. 


A History  of  the  City  of  New  York  in  the  Seventeenth 

Century 


By  MRS.  SCHUYLER  VAN  RENSSELAER 

Two  volumes,  with  maps,  and  bibliography.  Cloth,  gilt,  8vo,  *5  net. 

The  most  thorough  and  exhaustive  study  that  has  yet  been  made  of  a most  important  phase  of  the 
colonization  of  the  Atlantic  seaboard.  Mrs.  Van  Rensselaer  has  set  before  us  a very  striking  picture 
of  New  Amsterdam  and  New  York  in  the  days  of  its  earliest  infancy.  Through  its  proximity  to  its  Puri- 
tan neighbors  and  enemies,  the  Dutch  colony  has  not  in  all  quarters  enjoyed  the  best  of  reputations,  but 
Mrs.  Van  Rensselaer  has  no  hesitation  in  comparing  its  society  with  that  of  the  strictest  of  the  New 
England  commonwealths. 


THE  MACMILLAN  COMPANY,  Publishers,  N.  Y. 
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Manifold  Advantages  s:  gK! 

sharp  impressions  on  the  carbon  copies,  handling  the  greatest 

number  without  wrinkles  or  smuts. 

That  is  what  the  L.  C.  Smith  & Bros.  Typewriter  actually  does 
by  aid  of  devices  employed  on  this  machine  exclusively. 

Its  self-adjusting  paper  feed  is  so  elastic  that  loose-leaf  work,  tapering  from  many  thicknesses 
to  a single  sheet,  is  fed  with  exact  uniformity. 

That  quicl^,  clean  strode  and  getaway  so  essential  to  satisfactory  carbon  impressions  is 
insured  by  use  of  the  Gardner  ball-bearing  typebar  joint. 

The  firm,  absolutely  rigid,  carriage  (ball-bearing  and  free-running)  is  not  shifted  to 
write  capitals,  therefore  cannot  be  jiggled  up  and  down,  making  a perfectly  stable- 
printing point. 

The  simplest  means  of  employing  at  will  a hard  platen  for  extra  heavy  manifold 
work  is  provided.  Just  lift  the  ordinary  service  platen  and  drop  the  hard  one 
in  its  place. 

These  requisites  of  superior  manifold  work  are  combined  in  no  writing 
machine  except  the 

L.  C.  Smith  & Bros.,  Typewriter 

{ALL  THE  WRITING  ALWAYS  IN  SIGHT) 

The  descriptive  book  tells  just  what  you  want  to  know.  Write  today. 

L.  C.  SMITH  & BROS.  TYPEWRITER  CO. 

SYRACUSE,  N.  Y.  U.  S.  A. 

Branches  in  Head  Office  for  Europe,  Asia  and  Africa 

, 19  Queen  Victoria  Street,  London,  E.  C. 

Large  Cities 


The  Sieg^e  of  Boston.  By  Allen  French. 

Stories  from  American  History  Series.  Ilinstraied.  $i.^o  net. 

Everyone  knows  of  the  siege  of  Boston  ; everyone  at  all  conversant  with  American 
history  has  read  of  it.  But  to  have  the  hare  outlines  of  the  facts  as  set  forth  hy  the  his- 
torian and  to  appreciate  the  temper  of  the  time,  to  see  vividly  the  sturdy  men  and  women 
who  hgured  in  the  events,  are  two  different  things.  Mr.  French  has  admirably  realized 
the  difference  between  the  formal  style  of  history  and  the  story  style.  He  has  made  his 
narrative  absolutely  accurate  as  to  fact,  and  yet  intensely  interesting  and  full  of  the  real 
.spirit  of  the  age. 


THE  MACMILLAN  COMPANY,  Publishers 
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Recent  Biographies  of 

Unusual  Historical  Value 

The  Letters  of  RICHARD  HENRY  LEE 

Collected  and  Edited  by  JAMES  CURTIS  BALAQH,  Associate  Pro- 
fessor of  American  History,  John  Hopkins  University 

Vol.  I.  now  ready,  Illustrated  with  Portraits,  etc.  $2.yo  net. 

“ Probably  no  member  of  Congress,  unless  it  be  John 
Adams,  served  in  a more  important  capacity  and  on  so  many 
and  such  effective  committees  and  at  the  same  time  main- 
tained such  literary  activity  as  Lee.  . . . These  500  letters  are 
all  connected  with  the  memory  of  great  men  and  important 
events.” — Boston  Herald. 

“ Welcome  and  valuable  . . . the  first  time  this  correspon- 
dence is  published  with  anything  approaching  completeness.” 

— New  York  Sun. 

J.  LeM.  CURRY:  A Biography 

By  EDWIN  A.  ALDERHAN,  President  of  the  University  of  Vir- 
ginia, and  ARMISTEAD  C.  GORDON 

The  varied  activities  of  the  subject  of  this  work  make  it 
possible  to  gain  from  some  curious  sidelights  on  affairs  of  the 
south.  Dr.  Curry  was  a member  of  Congress  from  Alabama 
before  the  Civil  War,  a member  of  the  Confederate  Congress 
and  an  officer  in  the  Confederate  army.  After  the  war  he 
became  a Baptist  clergyman  and  a college  professor.  He  was 
general  agent  for  the  Peabody  Fund,  a prominent  promoter  of 
education  in  the  South.  Twice  he  was  minister  to  Spain. 

Just  Ready 

Reminiscences  By  Qoldwin  Smith 

Edited  by  ARNOLD  HAULTAIN 

With  portrait,  illustrations,  8vo  $3-00  net,  by  mail,  $3.17 

A personal  narrative  covering  a period  of  more  than  80 
years  is  unusual  among  autobiographies ; one  more  freighted 
than  this  with  the  interest  of  great  historical  controversies,  in 
which  the  author  himself  had  a part,  or  richer  in  the  portrait- 
ure of  distinguished  people,  many  of  whom  were  his  friends, 
is  rarely  presented  to  the  public.  He  was  more  or  less  at 
home  in  three  continents,  and  in  each  of  them  his  influence 
upon  public  life  as  a sturdy  protagonist  of  political  and  social 
advance,  dowered  with  a capacity  for  literaiy  expression  not 
often  equalled,  made  him  a commanding  figure.”  — Herald 

Pttblished  by 

The  Macmillan  Company 
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Studies  in  American  History,  Etc. 


OSOOOI> 

The  American  Colonies  in  the  Seventeenth  Century 

By  HERBERT  L.  OSGOOD,  Professor  of  Historv,  Columbia  Univer- 
sity. In  three  volumes.  Cloth.  8vo.  $9  net. 

Readings  in  American  Government  and  Politics 

By  CHARLES  A.  BEARD,  Professor  of  History  in  Columbia 
University,  author  of  “ Introduction  to  the  English  Historians.’’ 

Cloth,  crown  8vo.  Now  Ready,  $1.90  net. 

FITE 

Social  and  Industrial  Conditions  in  the  North  during  the 
Civil  War 

By  PROFESSOR  E.  D.  FITE,  of  Yale  University. 

Cloth.  8vo.  $2.00  net. 

003IA1V 

The  Industrial  History  of  the  United  States. 

By  KATHERINE  COMAN,  Professor  of  Economics  and  Sociol- 
ogy in  Wellesley  College. 

New  Edition,  revised.  Illustrated.  i2mo.  $1.60 

HA.ET 

American  History  told  by  Contemporaries 

Edited  by  ALBERT  BUSHNELL  HART,  Professor  of  History  fin 
Harvard  University.  In  four  volumes.  New  York. 

Cloth.  i2mo.  Four  vols.,  each  $2  net.  The  Set,  $8. 

The  Foundations  of  American  Foreign  Policy 

By  ALBERT  BUSHNELL  HART,  Professor  of  History  in  Harvard 
University.  Cloth.  i2mo.  $1.50 

MA.CI>01VA.Er> 

Select  Charters  and  Other  Documents  Illustrative  of  Amer- 
ican History,  1601-1775 

By  WILLIAM  MACDONALD,  Professor  of  History  in  Brown  Uni- 
versity. New  York,  1889.  Cloth.  401  pages.  i2mo.  $2.00  net. 

Select  Documents  Illustrative  of  the  History  of  the  United 
States,  1776-1861 

New  York,  1897.  Cloth.  46^  pages.  i2mo.  $2.25  7iet. 
Select  Statutes  and  Other  Documents  Illustrative  of  the 
History  of  the  United  States,  1861-1898 

New  York,  1903.  Cloth.  442  pages.  i2mo.  $2.00  net. 

In  one  volume.  A Documentary  Source-Book  of  American  History 

Cloth.  i2mo.  $1.75  net. 

>IElllIIA.iVI 

A History  of  American  Political  Theories 

By  CHARLES  EDWARD  MERRIAM,  Ph.D.,  Associate  in  Political 
Science,  University  of  Chicago.  Cloth.  i2mo.  net. 

OiSTEOOOl^Sli:! 

Democracy  and  the  Party  System  in  the  United  States. 

By  M.  OSTROGORSKI.  A study  of  the  history  of  extra-constitu- 
tional government.  Cloth,  i2ino.  $1.75  net. 
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The  Influence  of  Wealth 
in  Imperial  Rome 

By  WILLIAM  STEARNS  DAVIS 

Professor  of  Ancient  History,  University  of  Minnesota 

Cloth,  illustrated,  $2.00  net,  by  mail,  $2.14. 

The  book  deals  with  the  commercial  and  social  conditions  existing 
in  the  early  Roman  Empire,  treated  under  the  following  headings  : — The 
Business  Panic  of  33  A.  D.  ; Political  Corruption  and  High  Finance; 
The  Accumulation  of  Wealth ; The  Expenditure  of  Wealth  ; Slaves, 
Freedmen  and  Plebeians  ; Private  ]Muni licence  and  Some  Modern  Phases ; 
Marriage,  Divorce  and  Childlessness ; Why  the  Roman  Empire  fell. 

The  reader  has  constantly  in  mind  the  parallel  between  conditions 
of  wealth  and  luxury  in  the  Roman  Empire  and  those  in  the  United  States 
at  present.  This  gives  the  book  a special  interest  to  the  American  reader 
of  to-day,  yet  a part  of  its  fascination  comes  from  the  fact  that  no  attempt 
is  made  to  force  a moral.  The  work  has  been  carefully  planned,  is  com- 
prehensive in  its  survey,  temperate,  scholarly  and  above  all,  interesting. 

Life  in  the  Roman  World 
of  Nero  and  St.  Paul 

By  T.  G.  TUCKER,  Litt.D., 

Author  of  Life  in  Ancient  Athens,"  etc. 

Cloth.  Gilt  top.  $2.yo;  by  mail  $2.^1. 

Personal  study  of  the  sites,  monuments,  and  objects  of  antiquity 
largely  aided  the  author  in  his  reconstruction  of  the  Roman  houses, 
where  every  detail  is  carefully  worked  out,  and  these  descriptions,  to- 
gether with  the  frequent  illustrations,  enable  the  reader  to  gain  a vivid 
picture  of  the  actual  appearance  of  the  Rome  of  the  first  century  and  to 
re-create  the  people  who  crowded  its  streets. 
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Recent  Imported  Publications 

of  Interest  to  Students  of  History 

IIVIVES 

A General  Sketch  of  Political  History. 

By  Arthur  D.  Innes,  sometime  Scholar  of  Oriel  College,  Oxford. 

Cloth,  i2mo,  vii-{-4iQ  pages,  Si. go  net. 
A book  which  everyone  should  read  before  entering  on  the  study 
of  the  history  of  any  country.  Its  grasp  on  the  conception  of  the 
unity  of  history  heightens  the  value  of  its  serviceable  review  of  the 
relation  of  the  nations  at  different  times. 

EOWLEH 

The  Religious  Experience  of  the  Roman  People  from  the 
Earliest  Times  to  the  Age  of  Augustus. 

The  Gifford  Lectures  of  1909-10  delivered  in  Edinburgh  Univer- 
sity by  the  author  of  “The  Roman  Festivals  of  the  Period  of  the 
Republic,”  etc. 

Cloth,  xviii -\-g04  pages,  $4.00  net;  by  mail,  $4.18. 

Part  11  of  the  Golden  Bough. 

Taboo  and  the  Perils  of  the  Soul.  Being  the  second  part  of  the 
new  (third)  edition  of  the  studies  in  magic  and  religion.  J.  D. 
Frazer,  D.C.L.  , LL.D.,  Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge. 

Cloth,  XV 446  pages,  octavo,  $3.2g  net;  by  inail,  $3.47. 

OAIRJDTVER 

Lollardy  and  the  Reformation  in  England.  Volume  111. 

A complement  to  the  two-volume  historical  survey  which  dealt 
with  the  Old  Lollardy,  before  its  spirit  in  the  times  of  Edward  VI 
and  Elizabeth  was  more  wide-spread  under  the  name  of  the  New 
Learning.  By  James  Gairdner,  LL.D.,  D.LITT. 

Cloth,  8 VO,  413 pages,  S3. 30  net;  by  mail, 

OUELE 

A Roman  Frontier  Post  and  Its  People. 

By  James  Curle. 

Of  great  interest  to  students  of  the  period  of  the  Roman  occupa- 
tion of  Great  Britain,  supplying  interesting  light  upon  the  life  and 
daily  routine  of  the  Roman  garrison. 

Cloth,  illustrated.  Si 3 -00  net. 
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Professor  EDWARD  CHANNINQ’S 

History  of  the 
United  States 

N^ow  Ready 

I.  The  Pianting  of  a Nation  in  the  New  World,  1000=1660. 

11.  A Century  of  Colonial  History,  1660=1760 

Each  voliwie  is  attractively  bound  in  dark  blue  cloth, 
with  gilt  top.  Price  of  each,  $2.yo  net,  by  mail,  $2.  yo 

It  should  be  noted  that  these  two  volumes  are  complete  in  themselves  as 
covering  the  whole  period  of  colonial  history.  The  second  volume  in 
particular  covers  the  most  difficult  period  in  the  history  of  this  country, 
the  eighteenth  century.  The  New  York  Sun  refers  to  the  narrative  as 
“particularly  distinguished”  by  “the  careful  attention  given  to  such 
broad  themes  ” as  “ the  development  of  Colonial  industry  and  commerce  ; 
the  systems  of  labor  obtaining  in  the  colonies ; the  progress  toward 
religious  toleration  and  the  march  of  education.” 

The  English  Historical  Review  writes  of  the  work  : 

“ Many  as  are  the  histories  of  the  United  States,  Professor  Channing  has 
ample  justification  in  adding  another  to  the  list,  not  only  in  his  new 
point  of  view  but  in  his  exhaustive  knowledge.  His  narrative  flows  on 
so  smoothly  that  it  is  only  when  one  realizes  the  immense  mass  of  con- 
troversies which  he  settles  with  calm  common  sense,  the  thoroughness  of 
his  bibliography,  the  sanity  of  his  criticisms  on  the  hundreds  of  authors 
consulted  that  one  grasps  the  fulness  of  his  erudition  . . . From  the 
conception  of  his  task  it  follows  that  the  English  background  must  be 
kept  in  view,  and  here  Professor  Channing  treads  with  the  same  sureness. 
His  accounts  of  English  religious  conditions  and  of  English  local  govern- 
ment in  the  seventeenth  century  are  alike  excellent  . . . Early  colonial 
history  is  both  complicated  and  controversial,  but  there  are  few  slips  either 
in  detail  or  in  perspective.  Between  the  mother  country  and  the  colonies 
he  holds  the  scales  fair,  doing  justice  to  Great  Britain  without  falling  into 
the  exaggerated  imperialism  of  some  recent  American  authors.  Though 
his  heart  is  with  the  colonists  he  does  not  fail  to  point  out  their  weak- 
nesses, and  though  tracing  in  detail  the  record  of  English  mismanage- 
ment he  rarely  exaggerates.  Yet  beneath  this  reserve  there  is  at  times  a 
glow  of  hidden  fires.” 

Other  Volumes  on  the  Revolutionary  and 
Later  History  of  the  United  States  are  in  Preparation. 
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